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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MICROFILMING PROJECT 


A COOPERATIVE PROJECT BETWEEN THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA ARCHIVES AND THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
(AUGUST 1993 - APRIL 1994) 


This microfilming project includes two collections of scrapbooks housed 
in two separate repositories. The first set of scrapbooks (80 volumes) resides 
within the Allen A. Brown Collection in the Music Department of the Boston 
Public Library (BPL). Their call number is **M.125.5. The second set of 
scrapbooks (132 volumes) resides within the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(BSO) Archives' Press Clippings collection. They have the designation Pres 56. 


The BPL scrapbooks begin with the founding of the BSO in 1881 and 
continue, through 79 seasons, to 1960. Articles consist mainly of reviews and 
feature stories from Boston and New York newspapers. Occasionally, 
magazine articles and press releases are also included. The scrapbooks cover 
most aspects of the BSO. 


The BSO scrapbooks run from 1889, the Orchestra's 9th season, to 
1973. In addition to local reviews and features, the volumes contain articles 
culled from national and international publications. The scrapbooks 
document, in detail, all aspects of the BSO: The Symphony Orchestra 
(including subscription concerts, tours, and trips), the Boston Pops, the 
Tanglewood Festival, the Tanglewood Music Center, and Symphony Hall. 


The two sets of scrapbooks have been filmed as two separate entities. 
Researchers wanting to look at specific seasons or subjects must examine both 
sets of films to ensure full coverage. 


The scrapbooks do not represent the complete holdings of either 
location on the subject of the BSO. 


Requests for positive microfilm copies of individual rolls, or of film sets, 
should be directed to the respective repositories. 


Music Department Boston Symphony Orchestra Archives 
Boston Public Library Symphony Hall 
P.O. Box 286 Boston, MA 02115 


Boston, MA 02117 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SCRAPBOOKS 
1881-1882 TO 1959-1960 
1181-18 to 1915-16 compiled by Allen A. Brown | 
1916-17 to 1937-38 compiled by Mary A. Brown 
1938-39 to 1959-60 compiled by the Music Department 


These scrapbooks contain reviews of concerts, articles concerning the Symphony, 
its players and conductors, interviews with soloists and composers, occasional letters and 
notes, an occasional autograph, ticket stubs, pictures of conductors, the Symphony, 
soloists and composers, and caricatures. | 


In the scrapbooks compiled by Mr. Brown, it is possible to find articles or reviews 
pasted on a program which does not have the same date. Mr. Brown used multiple copies 
of programs for his scrapbook "fillers;" the fillers have no relation to the articles pasted on 
them. The fillers may be partially to completely covered. 


These scrapbooks do not contain the complete programs. For the complete 
program, the researcher must consult either the hard copies found in either the Boston 
Symphony Archives or the Boston Public Library's Music Department or the microfilm of 
programs published by KTO Microform (Millwood, New York) and dating from the 
1881-82 season through the 1974-75 season. 


Generally, one volume represents one Symphony season; the volume and season 
should therefore match. Depending upon the compiler and the clippings available, some 
reviews and articles may be found concerning the Promenade Concerts, Boston Pops, the 
Berkshire Music Festival and Tanglewood. 


The Music Department of the Boston Public Library does maintain other materials 
concerning the Boston Symphony Orchestra in other scrapbooks and files. Please consult 
with the Music Librarian for these materials. 
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Wilhelm Gericke, the Second 
Conductor of Boston Symphony 


Death in’ Vienna of the Man Long Associated With the 
Early Progress of a Great Musical Organization 


ILHELM GERICKE is dead 
Today a cablregram came from 
Vienna telling of the death 
of the man who perhaps as 
much as any one else made the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra what it is today. Hi , Conservatory. Here his progress Was 80 


died on Tuesday. He had been ill for «| complete that upon his graduation he waé 
‘ offered and accepted ;the position of one of | 


ATT LL long time and 60 the end was not UNn-" 4) thee leaders of the orchestra at the 


(/ | An wet Cc ( al - ecablegram gloom was spread throughout | the most exact type. His temperament 
Symphony Hall where the strains of} was such that he loved the classics. To 


Stravinsky’s Song of the Nightingale the detail and mastery of technique he 
devoted much of his attention and when he 


were filing the vast empty spaces of ‘came to Boston for the first time, the grow- 
the aud@#orium as the orchestra W4S}ing orchestra was made to pay strict at- 
ar under the magic wand of; tention to the mastery of this and the mas- 





| 


nt aetna aia cena mines POT 
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—_-< 


Koussevitsky. Only a few men are left ; Sry of finesse. After his second concert he | 


a ¥ a ve -remarked to Mr. Henry Lee Higginson, 
in And onchestra now who once bent their | «rpere are some musicians; but it is hardly 


bows at the direction of the great Gericke | an orchestra.” When, after five years of 


hut those who knew him played their parts eading, he left the Boston Symphony it 
a little more gently, a little more sadly, might well have been said: ‘“‘These are 


for the spirit of Gericke still hovers about musicians and this is an orchestra.” 


the building. And in a pbusy banking house It was.on the evening of Oct. 20, 1884, 
', hat Mr. Higginson, the founder of the or- 


there was cast a veil of silence for a ‘ 
moment when the word came while in a shestra, was in Vienna and heard Gericke 
eonduct. Mr. Higginson attended a con- 


little room at the New England Conserva- 
eert at the Grand Opera House. The opera 


tory tears came to the eyés of a man who sd 
was “Aida,” and so favorable was the 


was teaching pupils the way to become— 
perhaps second Gerickes. William C. En- impression which the handling of the score 


dicott was the man in the bank to whom {in the hands of Gericke made upon Mr. 
the cablegram came; Timothy Adamowsky Higginson that imnfediately negotiations 
the teacher who could not go on with his} Were under way to bring the Austrian to 
elass, for he was the man whom Gericke Boston. Two days later arrangements had 


brought from abroad to be a part of the{ been made and Gericke was ready to start 
orchestra which he conducted in Boston. , *° America. 
Gericke took the men he had when he 


The Boston Symphon Orchestra was 

founded in 1881. Sa. a Miek years of its arrived and did with them the best that he 
existence George Henschel led its difficult srg A year or more after he first stood 
way. When the end of his leadership came, oa ioe pas s desk he reorganized 
Wilhelm Gericke stood at the front of the ni bap . ra. He sent to Vienna, where 
platform to lead the men through the de- del Merged new and younger men. 
lightful intricacies of Brahms’s waltzes nah ty Sriasaae to sit on the platform 
which he played for the audiences of Bos- io ima oe of er aad of those now play- 
ton for the first time. Tree years Q£° Gericke fou . ate sky are men whom 
when they gave a testimonial and benefit ny thy x Aaa ‘ae be learned today. 
concert for the great conductor who W&S wana Soe ose , damowsky of the New 
then in exile in Austria and in dire need Ot Os ian” wale egy wih of Music were two 
funds they played again Gericke’s Own _, nd o ericke imported, and two 
arrangements of these waltzes. Boston has who will mourn the most at his passing. 
never regretted this gift which Gericke 

gave to its vast music loving populg.tion. Not a Nationalist 


we 


During his first stay tn Boston Gericke 
nroved himself an eclectic, selecting when- 


Early Promise ; 
Wilhelm Gericke was born in Schwan- ever it was possible, the musfe which at 
the time was generally considered the best. 


berg, Styria, on the fourteenth of April, we; inte ‘ 

1845. He was not forty years of age when . sical Keats ha explorer into strange 

he came to Boston. It was when he was’ | ate that tt ea Pt ust to choose 

fifteen years old that he first showed signs cali aSaiile | i * proved worthy of the 

of ‘having talent for music, His education . jigs Ttalfan ‘a he was not a natfon- 

was almost solely received at the Vienna 4, : , German, English, Russian, 
made little difference to him. His one 


object was to choose worthy composers. 











vith a wonderful enthusiasm and devotion. 
Yuring this second term two important 


“The enthusiasm which had ben bu | events took place. One was the opening 
up all through the evening, senna tor ee of the new Symphony Hall and the other 
It has been said that few conductors any- vent at the end of the concert. Then the | was the establishment of the pension fund 
where were better able to produce the effect audience rose (as they had done at the It was in the winter of 1906 that a mis- 
that the composers originally intended for beginning of the concert also) and shouted j understanding arose. There was a failure 
their works. Whether it was Beethoven themselves hoarse, while waving of hats |‘? %8Tee upon terms by which his contract 
y Brahms, his beloved Brahms, Mozart or (and handkerchiefs was carried on even Sredigy to be renewed and In February of that 
chumann, he always seemed to give It by the most sedate of individuals. Why | ¥°#r IS resignation was announced. Dr. 
he interpretation which its composer in the world did not the trumpeters add 'Karl Muck was his successor. 
neant it to have, never - intrud- the climax by blowing a ‘Tusch’ just here? | William Endicott, in the pusy Offices of 
ng sensational elfects of his own, never But everyone was hushed in agreeable sur- | Kidder, Peabody & Co., had this to say of 
interpreting it in his own individual light. prise when Mr. Gericke squared himself (Gericke: “He was 4 charming man, He 
Gericke was a strong disciplinarian, but for a struggle with our language, and gave | *®¢W of little but music, but that he knew 
a3 Mr. Timothy Adamowsky today pointed ‘forth a charming little speech all tne waneg 1 0o oe finger tips. I was very fond of him 
out, there never was a more likable per- | delightful henkuee “of tte naive peftinces “56 sne¥ him well. The war hurt Gericke, 
sonality at the head of a Boston’ orches- }. and evident sincerity. He told the peopl and, of course, with all the bitterness 
tra. ‘‘He was very severe put, oh, he was of Boston how much he appreciated ron ~which attended dt, it made of him almost 
very kind. Very just and very kind. He_ recognition; he thanked the orchestra for *” exile from this land where for thirteen 
really made the Boston Symphony. He their faithful work, the public for th cr years he had done so much for us. He was 
brought it to perfection of roundness in steady attention; he thanked the Cecilia very fond of America, too, and had many 
sound, he made’ it mellow, not an assem- for assisting at his last concert, and he “2™™ friends here that will miss him more 
blage of individualists.” But he let such men | thanked Mr. Higginson (all Baaton ana ra than I can tell.” 
as Liszteman and Leopold Lichtenberg £0, | some degree all America, may join ‘to this) Proof of the sincerity of Mr. Endicott’s 
whether for disciplinary reasons OF for | for the munificence which had made ms statement was the benefit concert which 
musical reasons it has never ‘yeen told. orchestra what it was, and then he add - was given him on Dec. 5, 1922 at Sym- 
The public only knew that they were gone. the single work of parting, ‘Farewell.’ - ‘phony Hall. At this concert Schubert’s 
But in their place came such men as the tan a0 fone deat the ob pars : € jtmfnishea Symphony, his own arangements 
yn Adamowsk) | on Chara ture. Let us compromise the pértin et of Brahm’s waltzs, Strauss | Tl mere 
Loeffler and Franz ‘Kneisel, most popular and deserving Mod is ain epiegel’’ and Beethoven's “Kifth Symphony,” 
Prophets Confounded the basis of ‘Au revoir.’ ”’ , all favorites of Gericke, were played to a 
rophets Coniounde A private farewell took place later at packed house. A fund was raised and 
When Gericke reorganized his orchestra . the home of Mrs. Ole Bull at Cambrid sent to him to help in the difficult years 
the musical critics of the city declared , On this memorable occasion an ution: Be. lin Vienna. Gericke wrote back a letter of 
that they played well: together, but also taining verses by Holmes, Aldrich aed appreciation that is one of the most prized 
‘objected because there was “more discord | others was presented to Mr. Gericke. On possessions in the archives at Symphony 


than harmony in the relations of the musi- the fly-leaf, over the signatur Hall. 
e of John S. | 
at Jordan Hall, today 


‘cians with the director. They prophesied Dwight, appeared these words: Arthur Foote, 
summed up the characteristics of the man 


‘that the enterprise would die a natural 
‘death at the end of the season. This, of = pg Mose rae Bl; elle ‘when he said, “He had the utmost feeling 
| course, was all before the present Symphony beter Me Gere ° for beauty of tone in an orchestra. His 
| Hall was built, that edifice being opened ine Sh he ms cke came back to Boston. In | was the fullest artistic conscience. Whether 
in 1900, It might be noted that Gericke Nikisch ae i nf conductors were Arthur | he cared for it or not he would afford one 
was one of the first to introduce Richard in thi mil Paur, The former acted | piece of music the same sympathetic treat- 
Straus—and that the audience walked out ws s capacity for four years and the | t that h d forth into the music 

latter was the leader for fiv tara spate tye 6 : 

sang performance. | ©. 'which he loved. He was a splendid con- 
3ut under Mr. Gericke’s guidance the f hether better than later ones it 
fame of the orchestra aaa and in the | Start All Over Again repaid Poe. vegngg say. He wag very un- 
rear 1888-89, as M. A. Wolfe Howe's book | Mr. Gericke found new conditions when | comnromniatia in his ideals, very quiet by 
points out, 112 concerts were given before. he returned. Players had come and gone | nature deeply loved by all who knew him.” 
audiences averaging 2500. In January, | in the nine-year interim and new human From Emil Mollenhauer come words 
material for Gericke to mould to his | that are fitting to end this summarty of 


1889, it was publicly announced that the 
conductor’s health was undermined by the whims confronted him. The world of |the great Gericke: “Words cannot express 


New Engiand climate and that he would music had, too, undergone 
not return the next season. The choice of Mr. Howe points ont, the reer orb ere - | vent ‘not eset ‘wae for ee ee ee 
bis successor was announced. Following Nikisch and Baur had done mock to | ductors, he was one of the world’s great 
a tour in the West as far as St. Louis, he | broaden the outlook of American a ai i ' spirit in deed. I ref special- 
was given a farewell testimonial concert | ences, ° nett a pg asus ‘Gautier oa. ils inaian 
i , | 
n Boston in May, esa ny by angers to Gericke’s choice of | honor, the breadth and kindness of his 
Au Revoir che. damit e at he too often gave them | human sympathy. In his leadership he 
ar, the classic. But he heeded | was never the autocrat. He was 50 sin- 
Of this concert, Louls Elson, the nate’ these complaints and near the end of his | cere a musician, and so able in his pro- 
critic, wrote: ie a ng more and more showed sym- | fession, that these qualities..were always 
y Ww the moderns and played them | enough to command the respect and close 
following of his men, without other: need 
of discipline. A musician who did credit 
to the beauty of music is gone. He will 
| be long admired and long mourned.” 
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SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 
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FREDERICK P. CABOT President 
GALEN L. STONE Vice-President 
ERNEST B. DANE Treasurer 


The most beautiful auditorium in Boston 


FREDERICK P. CABOT 
ERNEST B. DANE HENRY B. SAWYER 


M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE GALEN L. STONE 
JOHN ELLERTON LODGE BENTLEY W. WARREN 


ARTHUR LYMAN E, SOHIER WELCH \© 
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W.H. BRENNAN, Manager G. E. JUDD, Assistant Manager 
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TIGHT BINDING 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Forty-fourth Season, 1924-1925 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


PERSONNEL 


& VIOLINS. 
» WBurgin, R. Hoffmann, J. Gerardi, A. Hamilton, V. 
>i Concert-master. Mahn, F. Krafit, W. Sauvlet, H. 
_ ){Theodorowicz, J. | 
Bi! undersen, R. Pinfield, C. Fiedler, B. Siegl, F. 
| #Kassman, N. Cherkassky, P. Leveen, P. Mariotti, V. 
| Gorodetzky, L. Kurth, R. Riedlinger, H. 
Goldstein, S. Bryant, M. Knudsen, C. 


| |ptonestreet, L. Tapley, R. Del Sordo, R. Messina, S. 
~~ \Diamond, S. Erkelens, H. __ Seiniger, S. 


ee 


VIOLAS. 


Fourel, G. Werner, H. Grover, H. Fiedler, A. 
sArtiéres, L. Van Wynbergen, C. Shirley, P. Mullaly, J. 


Gerhardt, S. Kluge, M. 
Deane, C. Zahn, F. 


| 
' 


eI RO 


' | VIOLONCELLOS. 


© |\Bedetti, J. Keller, J. Belinski, M. Warnke, J. Langendeen, J. 
' |{Schroeder, A. Barth, C. Stockbridge, C. Fabrizio, E. Marjollet, L. 


4 BASSES. 
unze, M. Seydel, T. Ludwig, O. Kelley, A. Girard, H. 


eller, K. Gerhardt, G. Frankel, I. Demetrides, L. 
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> FLUTES. OBOES. CLARINETS. BASSOONS. 
aLaurent, G. Longy, G. Sand, A. Laus, A. 
1Bladet, G. Lenom, C. Arcieri, E. Allard, R. 
jAmerena, P. Stanislaus, H. Vannini, A. Bettoney, F. 


~~ 


ei 


PICCOLO. ENGLISH HoRNs. Bass CLARINET. CONTRA-BASSOON. 


Battles, A. Mueller, F. Mimart, P. Piller, B. 
r Spcyer, L. 


+ Horns. Horns. TRUMPETS. TROMBONES. 


WWendler, G. Valkenier, W. Mager, G. 
)BSchindler, G. Gebhardt, W. Mann, J. 
ess, M. Van Den Berg, C. Schmeisser, K. 
@orbeer, H. Hain, F. Perret, G. Kenfield, L. 
f Kloepfel, L. 
fy, TUBA. HArps. TIMPANI. PERCUSSION. 
| }Bidow, P. Holy, A. Ritter, A. Ludwig, C. Zahn, F. 
2 Mme. Savitzkaya Polster, M. Sternburg, S. 


OO OME AMPED ADA ee Bn te ea 


ORGAN. CELESTA. LIBRARIAN. | 


Snow, A. Fiedler, A. Rogers, L. J. 
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WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
DURING THE SEASON OF 1924-1925 


Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere. 

Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 
Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


_ Bacu, C. P. E.: Concerto, D major, for orchestra** (arranged by 


| STEINBERG), October 24,1924 ........... 

| Concerto for two pianos,** December 19, 1924 (Messrs. 

DRAINAGE PASTMIOM) § 2... n oo. 6 4 BO Oars 

Bacu, J. 8.: Brandenburg Concerto, No. 3, G major, for strings, 

January 9, 1925; May 1,1925 ......... 845, 

Organ Fantasia and Fugue, C minor (arranged for orchestra 

by Hi@an),** January 90,1925 ....665 0.0. elles 4 

Adagio from Organ Toccata (arranged by A. Sitortt),** 

May Risaee 5" osdecttioras Hiehs padenere? oraodod cae a 

Bax: “The Garden of Fand,’”’* April 17,1925 ........, 

_ BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3, E-flat major, Op. 55, December 5, 

| WE ey ee ok, 0 SPR EE ete ae oe 
| Symphony No. 5, C minor, Op. 67, October 17, 1924 


| Symphony No. 6, F major, January 16,1925 .. . 

| Symphony No. 7, A major, Op. 92, January 16, 1925 

| Overture to “Coriolanus,” Op. 62, January 16,1925 .. 

| Overture to “Egmont,’’ Op. 84, November 7, 1924 ... . 
| 

| 


Scene and Aria “Ah! Perfido,’”’ Op. 65, February 6, 1925 
CARER: BUATHUMAUIO 5 masini boertél Menle b A idk 


Brruioz: Overture, “The Roman Carnival,” Op. 9, October 10, 
1924 ihe 


-Buiss: Concerto for two pianos,t December 19, 1924 (Messrs. 


Pn GEN ANTE Der ie’s ws. strce ents co der hed one ka 
BoccHERINI: Symphony, C major,** Op. 16, No. 3, November 
ek See, ee aye eck ed beige cle Bete yop. dake Iyaibgnad Wy 
Borcuarp: “L’Elan,’’+ March 20, 1925 ck a ree 
Boropin: Polovtsian Dances from ‘Prince Igor,’’ with chorus* 
(Cecitia Society), March 27, 1925; May 1, 1925 . 1634, 
BoutancGer, Litt: ‘Pour les Funérailles d’un Soldat,” ** Febru- 
ary 20, 1925 . , 


- Braums: Symphony No. 3, F major, Op. 90, March 6, 1925 


Symphony No. 4, E minor, Op. 98, October 24, 1924 
Variations on a Theme by Handel, October 10, 1924. 


CAPLET: ‘“fipiphanie,” Fresco for violoncello (Mr. BEDETTI}) 


and orchestra,** March 20, 1925 (first time in America) . 


_Copianp: Symphony for organ and orchestra** (Napia Bov- 


LANGER** organist), February 20,1925 ... . 


_ CoRELLI: Concerto Grosso, C minor, for strings and piano,* Op. 


6, No. 3, December 12, 1924... . 


_ Depussy: Nocturnes (‘“‘Nuages” and “Fétes”), November 7, 


EVae, Dany Fy See. ee ey ats Lo vk Zon 076, 
ie Mer,” Novenber On 1004 Fo, et Qoariges 
“Danse” (arranged for orchestra by Ravet),** March 20, 

A ie dlr OE ale jn AC Sn Ie GE a 

Duxas: “La Péri, Posme Dansé,” February 13, 1925 





E1coueim: A Chinese Legend (about 600 a.p.).t First per- 
formance with enlarged orchestra. Conducted — the 

3 composer, April 3,.1925 . 

EvGAR: See J. 8. BAcH. 

Dr Fauta: “El Amor Brujo” (‘“‘Love the Sorcerer’’**), October 
17,1924... a ee. 

FAuURS: (Memorial Concert): Overture to “Penelope,” December 
5, 1924 


flegie for violoncello* (Mr. Bupert?) and orohestia, Decem- 
ber 5,1924 .. 
Foote: Suite, E major, for strings, Op. 63, April 3. ee 
GLAZOUNOV: Symphony No. 8,** E-flat major, Op. 83, February 
27,1925. . 
GunKa: Overture to ‘“Russlan and Lioudmilla, ” February 27, 


HADLEY: Symphony No. 4, D minor, “North, East, South, and 
West,’’** February 6, 1925. Conducted by the com- 
poser . . sick 
HANDEL: Giindirte Grosso, D minor, “October 17, ee 
Concerto Grosso, No. 5, D major, for strings (K6chel edi- 


tion) (solo strings, Messrs. Burain, THEODOROWICZ, ° 


FourgEL, BEpETTI), March 27, 1925 . 
Concerto for organ and string orchestra, D minor, ‘February 
20, 1925 (Nap1a BOULANGER** organist) pa 
Haron: Symphony, G major (B. & H., No. 13), December 19, 


Hii: Scherzo for Two Pianos} (Messrs. ‘Mater and Parrison), 
December 19, 1924 . . , 
HoneGGER: ‘‘Pacific 231, ”** October 10, 1924 . 


Dp’ INDY: : B-flat major, No. 2, Op. 57, | February 13, 


Lrapov: ‘‘Kikimora,”’ Op. 63, February 27, 1925. - 
“The Enchanted Lake, ” Op. 62, February 27, 1925 . 
“Baba Yaga,” Op. 56, ‘February 27, 1925 
Liszt: ‘Tasso; Lamento e Trionfo,”’ Symphonic Poem No. 2 
February 20, 1925 . 
on aes . “La Bonne Chanson” (after Verlaine), April 
MAHLER (see WEBER). 


MANUEL, ROLAND: Sinfonia from “Isabelle et Pantalon’’** 
a (first ee A America), March 20, 1925 . 
ENDELSSOHN: Scherzo from the music to “A M 
a Night’ + Sere, ’” March 6, 1925 idoummer 
OUSSORGSKY: Prelude** to “Khovantchina, a October 24, 192 
“Pictures at an Exhibition’’** (arranged for orchestra - 
M. Rave.). First time in America, November 7, 1924 
Mozart: Symphony, G minor (K. No. 550), November a 1924 . 
— Nachtmusik” (K. No. 525), February 20, 
Overture to “The Marriage of Figaro. oN ovember 21, 1924 . 


*“‘Parto, Parto, "aeen La Clamensa di Tito” 
MATZENAUER), February 6,1925 . . ays Mime 


eee aes ee pea ees ee Pees 


YW es 


TIGHT BINDING 


| ProxorierF: Scythian Suite,** Op. 20, October 24, 1924 . 


Concerto for violin (Mr. ‘Buraint and Orchestra**), Op.’19. 
First time in America, April 24, 1925 . . 


f | Rapaup: “La Procession Nocturne,” Op. 6 (after Lenau), 


February 13, 1925; March 27, 1925 . 1183, 
| RacHMANINOFF: “The Island of the Dead” (after Bécklin), Op. 
29, November 21, 1924 . 
Concerto No. 2, C minor, Op. 18 (Mr. RACHMANINOFF), 
April 17, 1925. . 
| RAVEL: Orchestral Fragments (First Series), ‘from “Daphnis et 
Chloe,’’ December 3, 1924 . wes ie) 
“La Valse, ”” December 19, 1924; April 3, SE cite 732, 
See MoussorGsky. 
RespiGHt: Old Dances and Airs for the Lute (freely arranged), 
December 12, 1924 . 
Concerto Gregoriano, ** for violin (Mr. SPALDING) and orches- 
tra, January 9, 1925 


pRicx’ Symphony, D major. *e First. time in America, Decem- 


6, 1924 . 
NR lle eo “The Flight of the Bumble-Bee, 10 Scherzo 
from ‘Tsar Saltan,’’ October 24,1924. ... . 
Caprice on Spanish Themes, November 21,1924 . . 
Suite** from “Christmas Eve” (after Gogol), December 26, 
1924 


ROUSSEL: Symphony, ] B-flat, # Op. 23. ‘First time in America, 


October 31, 1924 . 


‘Pour une Féte de Printemps,” ** * Op. 23, Hebraasy 13, 1925 
CHMITT: Réves,** for orchestra, Op. 68, No. 1, October 17, 1924 


“ScHUBERT: Unfinished Symphony, B minor, December 26, 1924 


Symphony, B-flat major, No. 5, April 24, 1925 


ScuuMANN: Piano Concerto, A minor, Op. 54 (Mr. ‘Contor), 


April 3, 1925 . 


| SScRIABIN: “The Poem of Ecstasy,” ”? Op. 54, October 10, 1924 . 


‘Prometheus: A Poem of Fire,’’** for orchestra and piano, 
with organ and chorus, Op. 60, March 27, 1925; May 

1, 1925 . . 1608, 

PSuerana: ‘Overture to “The Sold Bride,” February 6, 1925. . 

|STRavss: ‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,’ Op. 28, ‘December 
12,1924. . ; 

“Don Juan” (after Lenau), Op. 20, February 6, 1925... 

“Bin Heldenleben,’”’ Op. 40, April 17, 1925 ; 

Salome’s Dance from “Salome, “ March 6,1925 . ; 

STRAVINSKY: Suite from “L’Oiseau de Feu,” J anuary, 23, 1925 . 

Suite from ‘‘Pétrouchka,”’ January 23, 1925 . 

‘“‘Le Sacre du Printemps, ’? December 26, 1924 

Concerto** for Piano (Mr. STRAVINSKY) and wind orchestra 
with double basses. First time in America, J anuary 23, 
1925... 

Song of the Volga Bargemen, “for wind orchestra, * J anuary 
23, 1925 


\Tar.uErERRe: Concerto** fe for piano (Mr. Corror) and orchestra 





ee te 


_ SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 5, E minor, Op. 64, March 20, a) s THE NEW CONDUCTOR OF THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
1925 . | 
Overture-Fantasia, “Romeo and J uliet” (after Shakespeare), 
February 27,1925 . . 
Concerto for Piano (Mr. Borovsky**), No. 1, B-flat minor, 
Op. 23, December 12,1924 . . 
VIVALDI: Concerto, D minor, for orchestra ‘with organ, edited** 
by A. SILOTT, October 16,1924. . re a ot 
WAGNER: Overture to “Rienzi,”’ January 9, eet eg 
Overture to ““Tannhauser,” April 24, 1925... 
Bacchanale from ‘“Tannhauser,”’ October 31, 1924 
Prelude to ““Lohengrin,”’ January a - S 
Prelude to Act III of ‘The Mastersingers of Nuremberg,” 
March 6,1925 .. . 
Prelude to “The Mastersingers of Nuremberg,” October 31, 
1924 . og Ces eee 
Ride of the Valkyries, January 9, 1925, 
Funeral Music of Siegfried from “Dusk of the Gods,” 


October 31, 1924; April 24, 1925 (in ee of John 
Singer Sargent) it, [2 . se 
WEBER: Overture to “Oberon,” October 31, 1924. . 
Intermezzo** from “The Three Pintos” (probably by 
MAHLER), March 6, 1925 


THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS HAVE APPEARED THIS 
SEASON 


Beperti,} JEAN: December 5, 1924, Fauré’s Elegie . . . 
March 20, 1925, Caplet’s “fipiphanie, ” for violoncello and 

orchestra (first time in America) . 

Borovsky,** ALEXANDER: December 12, 1924, Tchaikovsky’s S 
Piano Concerto, No. 1, B-flat minor. Sketch Ris 

BouLANGER,** NapImA: February 20, 1925, Handel’s Concerto, 
D minor, for organ and strings; Copland, Symphony** 
for organ and orchestra. Sketch. . 

Burain,} Ricuarp: April 24, 1925, Prokofieff’s Concerto** for 
violin and orchestra (first time in America). Sketch . 

Cortot, ALFRED: April 3, 1925, Schumann’s Piano Concerto 
and Tailleferre’s Concerto. Oe, RRL os 

Maisr, Guy, with Ler Parrison: December 19, 1924, C. P. E. 
Bach’s Concerto** for two pianos; Bliss’ . Concertot 
for two pianos; Hill’s Scherzo for two pianos 

MATZENAUER, MARGARET: February 6, 1925, Beethoven, Scene 
and ‘Aria, “Ah! Perfido’’; Mozart, “Parto, Parto, ”” from 
“La Clemenza di Tito” , 

PATTISON, LEE: See MAIER. 

RACHMANINOFF, SERGE: April 17, 1925, Rachmaninoff’s Con- 

Oe nee a ea dike diet set eal 

PALDING, ALBERT: January 9, 1925 Respighi’s Conce - 
riano.** Sketch . ia my Rascaics 
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STRAVINSKY,** IGor: January 23, 1925, Stravinsky’ S ‘Concerto 


for piano, wind instruments with double basses (first 
time in America). Sketch . 





SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 5, E minor, Op. 64, March 20, 4 THE NEW CONDUCTOR OF THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Es) te A ree AY ee aah ee ee eh oad 
Overture-Fantasia, ‘“Romeo and Juliet” (after Shakespeare), 
February 27,1920 . . Pn heer Meee Leelee oe oer 
Concerto for Piano (Mr. Borovsky**), No, 1, B-flat minor, 
Op. 23, December 12,1924 ...... | 4a 
VivaLpi: Concerto, D minor, for orchestra with organ, edited** 
by A. Sttot1, October 16, 1924 
WAGNER: Overture to “Rienzi,” January 9, 1920 
Overture to ‘“Tannhiuser,’’ April 24, 1920 
RBacchanale from ‘“Tannhiiuser,’? October 31, 1924 
Prelude to “Lohengrin,” January 9, 1920 hoe | 
Prelude to Act Ltt of "The Vlastersingers of Nuremberg 
March 6, 1925 ey se | re ae 
Prelude to “The Mastersingers ot Nuremberg.’ October 31, 
1924 . | 
Ride of the Valky! 
funeral Music of Siegtrie ‘Dusk of the Gods,” 
n memory of John 
nt | | : 29S 
WEBER: Overture to “Oberon.” October 31. 
Intermezzo** from “The Three in) P probably by 
MIAHLER), March 6, 1925 


THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS HAVE APPEARED THIS 
SEASON 


BEDETTI,T JEAN: . PD, ene 
ViIarch 20. 1925, Cap ( es ne) reeeea 

orchestra (first | | iC! 

BOROVSKY,** ALEXAN 
Piano Concerto. | | 

J,;OULANGER, NADIA! February 20, | | s Concerto, 
|) minor, ror orvah ay : id. Symphony 
tO) Oren) and orchestra, 

BuRGIN,+ Ricuarp: April 24, 1925, Prokofieft’s Concerto** for 
Violin and orchestra list time in America Sketch 

CoRTOT, ALFRED: April 4, 1925, Schumanns Piano Concerto 
and ‘Tailleterre ‘Ss ( oncerto.” Sketeh 

MAIER, Guy, with Lee Parrison: December 19, 1924, GC. P. KE. 
Bach’s (Concerto ror tLWO pianos: liss’s Cloncerto 4 
tor two pianos; Hill's Scherzo tor two pianos 

MATZENAUER, MARGARET: February 6, 1925, Beethoven, Scene 
and Aria, “Ah! Perfido’’: Mozart, ‘“Parto. Parto.”’ from 
‘La Clemenza di Tito” 

PATTISON, LEE: See MATER. 

RACHMANINOFF, SERGE: April 17, 1925, Rachmanino 
certo, No. 1, © minor | 

SPALDING, ALBERT: January 9, 1925, Respighi’s Concerto Grego- 
riano.** Sketch | | . 

STRAVINSKY,** IGOR: January 23, 1925, Stravinskv’s Concerto 
for piano, wind instruments with double basses (first 

ie , 
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The Conductor’s Secretary, Dr, Viladimar Zederbaum, Serves 


Him as Musician, Linguist, and Man of Letters. Incidentally He 


Served in the Medical Corps at the Russian Front and Was Twice 
Wounded 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY was born at Iver (north Russia) in 1874. His 
first musical studies were at home. At the age of twelve he became 
the conductor in the theatre of that town, where he wrote the mm idental 
musie for the plays. When he was fourteen, he went to the \loscow 
Conservatory. There he studied, for an instrument, the double bass, 
ra pupil ot Rambaussec. He hecame the double-bass soloist ot the 
Imperial (pera ana succeeded his teacher us protessor Ot that mstru- 
ment at the Conservatory. fle toured as a double-bass virtucso of 
extraordinary proficiency in Russia and Western Iurope for ten years, 
anc composed pieces for the instrument, ANOne them GHZ concervo. 

Rut his ambition was to become a eonductor. In 1907 he 
an orchestra from pupils at the Hochschule in Berlin. In 196, 


. ; ) = Pe oe 1 Pape: iy ait 
we to RUSSIA, he organized the ICOUSSECVILZ 7 renmestva, ana in ViLOsScow, 


| . _ 
for choral works, Torm da mixed chou of two hunar d and fittv vol 
(In Leningrad, he used the Archangelsky Coir. In tno 
fe | 12 t } y y si he lA | d ’ iv~ — | 7 I, pan | (\\" +) st 
DalCll, Bleve, hrOVed, reCnaLxOVSnY, . ! tr LU) PAK , LtiG) 
In summer he toured bth Udi YTOVILCRS , aere t fabibbuia 
} } , } d rer ‘ xr yor 4 ‘ » 6) 
men down the \ olga. On mtroduced many NnNATIVe a 
, a | . ; 4 } he : i 
During the World War he eontinued to 


orchesiras than his own, [or st of his owl 
ervice, After the revolu iQ} f 1917 he 

sian State Orchestras. In 1020 he loft Russia te dwell mm Western 
Europe. From 1921 to 1924 he gave in Paris two seasons of four con- 
certs yearly. He has conducted in London and other english towns, 
Scotland, Bareclona, Madrid, Rome, Bern, Warsaw, etc. At Bareciona 
he conducted and staged a number of Russian operas; 1n Paris, Mous- 
soresky’s “Boris Godunov” and “Khovantchina.” In 1J00 he and 
his wife founded the publishing business of “L’Edition Ikusse dle 
Musique,” and later took over the old Russian business of Gutheil 


& Co. 





Sore KoussEVITZKY was born at Tver (north Russia) in 1874. His © 
frst musical studies were at home. At the age of twelve he became : 
‘the conductor in the theatre of that town, where he wrote the incidental 
‘music for the plays. When he was fourteen, he went to the Moscow — 
| Conservatory. There he studied, for an instrument, the double bass, 
i pupil of Rambaussec. He became the double-bass soloist of the 
‘Imperial Opera and succeeded his teacher as professor of that instru- 
‘ment at the Conservatory. He toured as a double-bass virtuoso of | 
‘extraordinary proficiency in Russia and Western Europe for ten years, 
and composed pieces for the instrument, among them a concerto. 

But his ambition was to become a conductor. In 1907 he formed 
an orchestra from pupils at the Hochschule in Berlin. In 1909, return- | 
ing to Russia, he organized the Koussevitzky Orchestra, and in Moscow, 
for choral works, formed a mixed choir of two hundred and fifty voices. 
‘(In Leningrad, he used the Archangelsky Choir.) In those cities he gave | 
‘Bach, Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsakov and other Festivals. 
In summer he toured in the provinces; made annual voyages with his 
men down the Volga. He introduced many native and foreign novelties. 

- During the World War he continued to give concerts with other | 
orchestras than his own, for most of his own men had been called into 
service. After the revolution of 1917 he was appointed director of the 
Russian State Orchestras. In 1920 he left Russia to dwell in Western 
‘Europe. From 1921 to 1924 he gave in Paris two seasons of four con- 
‘certs yearly. He has conducted in London and other English towns, | 
) Scotland, Barcelona, Madrid, Rome, Berlin, Warsaw, etc. At Barcelona. | 
he conducted and staged a number of Russian operas; in Paris, Mous- | 
'sorgsky’s ‘Boris Godunov” and “Khovantchina.” In 1909 he and — 
‘his wife founded the publishing business of ‘‘L’Edition Russe de © 
Musique,” and later took over the old Russian business of Gutheil | 
& Co. 


The Conductor's Secretary, Dr; Viadimar Zederbaum, Serves 
Him as Musician, Linguist, and Man of Letters. Incidentally He 
a An the Medical Corps at the Russian Front and Was Twice 
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‘Koussevitzky, Newcomers and 
Courses for the Forty-Fourth 


a Year of Symphony 
: Concerts 


ODAY Mr. Koussevitzky is taking ductor, because ; 
way to jamong the victors in the late war. 
the }neighbc.s are those who await with an air 


ship at Cherbourg on the 

his new post as conductor of 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. A 

week hence, he is expected at Symphony 

‘Hall. From the one date or 
-ehroniclers may reckon the beginning 
of “the reign of the Russians,” as a few 
‘wits are already naming it. To Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky—they have discovered—will be 
added three other Russians among the 
“assisting artists’ for the new season: 
-Rakhmaninov as pianist and composer, 
‘Stravinsky as composer and pianist ; 
* Prokofiev as both and, possibly, conductor 
in his own music. They have heard also 
4 t the programs will contain more than 
“o > new piece from Russian hands. Hence 
“their nimble exercise in phrase-making for 
the ‘smiles of all within earshot. The 
pastime is innocent and a pretty provoca- 
tion to those who still complain that Mr. 
_K wssevitzky is a Russian. He is—it 1s 
“true—by the accident of birth (which is 
‘chance for us all), by residence in his 
“younger ‘years, by the earlier practise of 
his profession. No sooner, however, had 
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" et, st r “er. at tm 
t} hestra ‘before hin 
By the un- 


might say, of this round world. And on no 
other ground, or for no other occasion was 
he called to Symphony Hall. All this 
is to write the very primer of musical un- 
derstanding. Yet there were those who 
believed —and may still believe—that only 
a German can truthfully and eloquently 
translate Beethoven into sound or that a 
Parisian is necessarily a notable con- 
the French armies were 
Near 


‘of mistrust and foreboding the waving of 


the other, | 


“he risen in it than he became the cosmo-. 


»* 


“politan, the individualist, that in 
@ays, nearly all eminent conductors are. 
if n his turn Mr. Koussevitzky has traversed 
‘the concert-halls of Europe from Moscow 
“to Madrid. When Russia became a trou- 
‘pled and precarious dwelling-place for the 
‘atts, he transferred himself to Paris. 
“Thence, and from London in’ equal meas- 
‘ure, his renown has spread through the 
“western world.’ As Russian conductor, it 
might barely have heeded him. As cosmo- 
‘politan conductor, it sets him in the first 
“rank of these days. 


es 


fact, conducting is 


these | 


a Russian baton over the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Some of these even call the 
engagement of Mr. Koussevitzky a “mys- 
tery’-*as though the trustees were mis- 
led into the choosing of a conductor of the 
first rank, who should be also, since Ameri- 
cans exact it, vivid ‘nersonality.” | 

As groundless are the repeated alarms 
over Mr. Koussevitzky as a fanatical, forth- | 
putting modernist. In these times eminent 
conductors are seldom fanatics for any- 
body or anything. Rather, they are, musi- 
cally, broad-minded, open-minded, discern- | 
ing and balanced. They are even aware | 
that an audience is—an audience, espe- 
cially through a series of fifty concerts in | 
the same city to the same public. In- | 
credible as to some it seems, Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky passions himself for the classic 
masters of music. As Mr. Newman has 
said in these columns, he would set his 
Bach, Beethoven and Mozart newly aglew, 
in the ardors, bright or deep, large and 
full, with which they wrote. He conceives 
them as eager spirits outpouring them- 
selves upon our time as well as upon their 
own day. With this intensified life they 
must warm orchestra and audience as they 
have already kindled his own responsive | 
and transmitting powers. From this im-_ 
passioning of the classics, more than from | 
any other merit, has sprung Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s great reputation in Europe. There- 
with do his band and his hearers feel him 
most. Yet. he discriminates 
burns. 


he is as eager in another’ vein for the 
modelling and the chiselling, the suavity 
and sensibility, the pellucid mood and 


course, the play of sentiment, the darts of 


fervor, in eighteenth-century music... More: 
he rediscovers and reanimates it,» cboosing 


while he. 
If he would have his Beethoven | 
incandescent and his Brahms beating high, | 


orme and. surtac 
us—there is still 
. By the ‘same token, a conductor of Mr. 
Koussévitzky’s intensities is little likely to 
overlook the romantics of music from Schu- 
bert, Berlioz and Schumann through Wag- 
ner; Chaikovsky and Strauss. They recur 
upon his programs in Europe. They invite 
his visioning and dramatizing powers. 
With them, he can be architect for line 
and poet for picture and passion. The dis- 
eerning and good-willed Monteux erased 
Chaikoysky'’s tone-poem of Francesca and 
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es——he would per-|b 
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‘Rew works, Irritated ears and angr 
tongues to the contrary notwithstanding, - 
renowned conductor may not now “turn 
down” Stravinsky or Honegger, the new 
Italians and. Englishmen, ‘the newer Rus- 
sians and Czechs, and still look himself. 
honestly in the face. Like or mislike it, 
the day of rejection and silence is over 
past. The innovators and “come-outers’? 


| have won their right to hearing, and hea: 


Paolo from his programs for last winter, 


because Mr. Koussevitzky excels in it. From 
London to Moscow his version of Strauss’s 
“Don Juan” remains a tingling memory. 
In a nearly opera-less city like Boston, he 
may go opén-armed to Wagner. A Rus- 
sian outfiinging himself upon Chaikovsky 
and Rimsky—there has been none such 
hereabouts in this symphonic day—should 
not fail of excitements where audiences 
thrill to relative calm. ‘The romantics of 
Friday and Saturday at Symphony Hall bid 
fair next season to have their fill, with 
Mr. Koussevitzky as minister. Nay: even 
the exacting Francophiles may anticipate 
contentedly. No less a master of line and 
edge, the new conductor stirs to Ravel. 
Another turn and his sensibility joins 
hands with Debussy’s. 


Yet Mr. Koussevitzky remains the 


dreaded—and dreadful—modernist; wher- 
as on that score he is not one jot more 


'menacing to the peace of Symphony Hall 


than was the now haloed Monteux. No 
conductor, unless he work in a provincial- 
ized Germany, may shut his ears to the 
music written in this, our immediate, day, 
or close his doors when a Stravinsky or a 
Honegger, out of an innovating genera- 
tion, knocks at them. Symphony concerts 
have their classics—so far in perpetuity. 
They have as well their established mod- 
erns, who may or may not endure the sift- 
ing years. Neither the one nor the other 
is in the least peril at Symphony Hall or 
any other concert-room. Record has yet 
to name the conductor who, in human na- 
ture, 


pervading quality in both. ‘They prove—, 


and display—him; while with the modern- 
ists the composer usually comes uppermost 
for execration or applause. Not many of 
us have a warrantable notion how much or 
how little Mr. Koussevitzky admires his 
newcomers. Because they have sometimes 
preponderated through four grouped and 
specially schemed concerts in Paris is no 
sign that they will also overweigh twenty- 
four pairs of concerts under the different 
conditions of Boston. 

Here, none the less, the modernists will 
surely be heard in full and also just, 
desert, not merely because Mr. Koussevitzky 


| listeners may welcome or 
the tide will flow. 


? 


pleasure, the pains and the penalties of 
musio coursing through our day. The. 
resent; but still | 
No conductor—least | 
of all an alert and eager Koussevitzky—_ 
and no audience, may escape it. Yet Bos- 
ton, it is the silly custom to say, “ig dif. 
ferent.” Not a whit. The public of Sym. 
phony Hall that cannot abide the modern- 
ists is no larger and no more vocal with 
woe and menace than it is in New York or 
Paris or London. Beside it, in all four. 
cities, the curious, interested, exhilarated, 
believing minority is the same “obnoxious” 

fraction—or faction. Yet the conductors 

and not least Mr. Koussevitzky, somehow 
minister to it and somehow prevail. As 

some say strangely, they believe they are 

serving both the present and the future of 


the music. 


So stand the signs of the times a - 
phony Hall for a public that is rege 
thrice blessed in the coming of a conductor | 
of the first rank in both Western and Rast- 
ern Europe; a classicist, a romanticist and 


| a modernist justly and discerningly fused; 
'In passion for his music yet in wrought de- 


sign unfolding it, courting power yet also 
courting sensibility. Four times blessed is 


Mr. Koussevitzky coming in his turn to an 


unchanged orchestra bestowed upon him 
in new flower and eager to be extended— 
at last—to the top of its bent. A fifth 


‘blessing is his in the full authority over 
_the matter and the manner of the concerts 
‘that is the theory, practice, tradition and 


} 
' 
} 


would not prove his particular and | \° enero oy 


| 


pride of Henry Higginson’s orchestra. 


At 
the very beginning Mr. Koussevitzky elects 
He will have no decorative 
soloists”; no intensive and expansive 
“assisting artists” fondly fancying that a 
Symphony Concert is service and setting 
to their powers and “personality.”” Instead 
his ‘‘soloists” will come to play music they 
have themselves composed or to fit into 
schemes and pieces of the/conductor’s own 
choice and devising. For the while, they 
are Rakhmaninov, Stravinsky and Prokofiev 
for their own piano-pieces; Mr. Spalding 
for Respighi’s new Concerto /for Violin ; 
Mr. Cortot, Messrs. Maier and Pattison 
and Mme. Matzenauer for other. purposes 
not yet disclosed. . . . Once more, ex- 
pectancy is the word. pls le cl 
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a In the Breakfast Room of the Jamaica 

Sey Plain House. Mme. Koussevitzky Is Partner 

m= 6h with Her Husband in the Music Publishing 
Firm Which Bears Their Name. 
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Serge Koussevitzky sailed for Amer-. 
jea yesterday (Sept. 6) to assume his | 
‘duties as the new conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony“orchestra. Not long after | 
arriving in America he will assemble 
the orchestra for rehearsal and prepare 
for the opening of the season which will 
tal e place in Symphony hall on Oct. 10 
and 11...The orchestra to which Mr. 
<oussevitzky comes retains unchanged 
s .personnel which met with such 
“igh and genera! praise last Season. 
| For the regular series of °4 pairs of 
‘eoficerts all seats for the Friday after- 
‘moons have been resubscribed. Those 














of their own. These are Rachmaninoff, 


—— a 


~ 









‘not been thus taken are now on sale—|tra] and in smaller forms. 


at this time last year. 


programs. In this interest, each artist 
will appear in a certain orchestral score 
of importance with a solo part for 
which his genius is particularly suited. 

For example, three composers who 
are also brilliant pianists and experi- 
encedas conductors will appear in works 


Stravinsky, Prokofieff. Serge Rach- 
maninoff has appeared several times 
ag soloist with the Boston Symphony 
‘orchestra. His undisputed eminence 
'as a piano virtuoso by no means over- 
shadows his importance 468 the com- 


for the Saturday evenings which have | poser of numerous scores, both orches- 


Heir number fs considerably less than | Igor Stravinsky is to .come to 
t tis | America for the first time this season. | 
| In recent months, Serge Koussevitzky' To the daring . score “Te Sacre du 
has . been appearing notably as guest | printemps,”’ which was performed at! 








«conductor of the London Symphony or- | these concerts last season, and such, 
whestra, and while in Paris he has been famous ballets as “Petrouchka,” and | 
leading the ‘‘Concerts Koussevitzky’’ | the ‘‘Fire Bird,” he has recently sdded | 
and Russian operas at the Grand Opera. | & coneerto for pianoforte and orches-} 
In the last several years Mr. Kousse- | tra in which he appeared at the “Con- | 


vitzky has. been probably the most | certs Koussevitzky”’ last summer with 


talked about conductor in that part of | great success. 


the world. He is described as -having Serge Prokofieff has been called the 
ali of the qualities of great leadership most talented of the younger generation 
and as having the sympathies, convic-_ of Russia® composers, and is likewise a 
tions and range of the universal artist. | pianist of remarkable ability. He first 
Serge Koussevitzky’s first conspicu- came to America in 1918. Several of his 
ous activities as a conductor were in| works. have been performed in this | 
‘Russia, where as a young man he or- | country, notably his satiric opera, “The 
apo nad his own orchestra in Moscow.» (Gove for the Three Oranges,’ which 
rie 





‘He came to be greatly admired in his] was produced by the Chicago Opera 


’ 


gandist for symphonic music, for he|tohe poem, “Sept'ils sont Sept, 


val 
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ist 3 Ps 
’ ISLE was not heard of in western Eu- first in Boston. 


country and looked upon a8 4 propa-|Company. His ‘Svythian Suite and his 
have 
‘traveled to many remote parts of Rus-! attracted a great deal of attention in 
sia with his orchestra, making known, Hurope under the baton of Mr. Kous- 
‘all of the established ‘“‘classic’’ repe?- | sevitzky. He has given piano recitals in 
tory, and the music of living composers. our principal cities. His pending ap- 
¥ well, pearance with this orchestra will be nis 
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‘Rope as. 4 conductor until 1920. wrOrn | The remaining artists have appeared | 
‘then until now he has been the dom-' on former occasions as soloists with this | 





London and of Paris. Mr. Koussevitzky | zenaur, the Wagnerian mezzo-soprano | 


will be the first Russian to conduct the | of the Metropolitan Opera Company; 
‘Boston Symphony orchestra. 'Albert Spalding, the distinguished 
DS /American violinist, and Alfred Cortot, 
| who is considered the greatest pianist 
A of France; likewise Guy Maier and Lee 
‘only partial and will be added to later-| Pattison, who will appear in music for 


‘ SOLOISTS 
| The list of soloists now announced its 








n choosing these assisting artists, the' two pianos, with orchestra. 
jonductor is planning, carefully to pre-’ 
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At All Events Serge Koussevitzky Is Not Afraid 
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of American ‘Horn Blowing 


By DIANA RICE ‘droskies adopted the customs of @ 


ND now out of the frozen wastes | country where these particular 


” things are alien. 
of Northern Russia comes 
Serge Koussevitzky, heralded Koussevitzky came into the sunny 


as one of the most daring living room with a low bow. 
orchestral leaders of the age. his biographers not written him 
A man, some say, whose convictions down as 50 the average observer 
do not entirely conform to the ortho- would lower the figure by ten. He 
dox in music, but who has had the |'S of middle height, with ne tendency 
courage to blaze new trails along to the heaviness of middle age. Or 
old paths. Trails that have already it may be the daily morning walk 
ied him successfully through the takes care of that. At any rate, if 
it did not, his energy would. For 


capitals of Europe and have now. | 
prought him across the Atlantic to it is this energy that immediately 


wield the baton for tlie Boston Sym- impresses the visitor. Volcanic, 


phony Orchestra. New York will Some critics call him. Frerey ip 
watch him with the greatest of in- movement and energy in conversa- 
seat.” Paris. ned Landon, though | 00s 50S 0m same sees behind 


calling Koussevitzky ‘a radical, have | the quiet reserve of the man. His 
nevertheless gathered him into their dark hair is heavy and there are 
musical arms. But, as has been yellow lights in eyes some novelists 
pointed out elsewhere, Paris ang Would describe as ‘flashing.”’ 
London ate, after all, a long way A small table stood in front of a 
from Boston Common. The new straight-backed chair close to the 
conductor is known to approve of 5 and piano—it was toward this 
jazz. | piano that Koussevitzky instinctively 
It was 8:30 the other morning argos _— rong Propel the room— 
when the writer telephoned the Bos- el = * a oA e ght-backed 
ton home of the newly arrived COn- p+ w ceeapes Pvc co if first. ‘His 
ductor of symphonies, to be greeted “T liked i. hel Pagan ing 
with the word that he had gone for jin4 it much Reig yr 386 tl 
a ‘*petite promenade. He would be ‘ing toward the ake pice 


back in half an hour. So in half, a 
an hour she found her way to the —_ el ot prepaid ey than I 


pleasant red brick Massachusetts | 
Colonial house, with its white ¢vim- | The writer had come to talk abou 


mings, set beside the landscaped | jazz and the influence it might have, { 


shores of Jamaica Pond, where Serge if any, on future music. It seemed 
Koussevitzky has established his. a difficult subject to open up with a 
household for the coming season. A | & reat conductor who lives in classics. 
miniature Boston bull pup welcomed However, Koussevitzky answered the 


Se hitane. cn auletae bao tiene Te ee directly, as 
nage from the land of samovars and °°°m® his way. 
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subject of m 

instinct, jazz (here at last was an 
artist acclaimed by critics as of the 
“first rank who was tot afraid to 
talk about jazz), he continued : 
“Jazz is an important contribution 
to modern musical literature. It has 
an. epochal significance.. It should 
not be downed. It is not an indica- 
tion of bad taste. It is not superfi- 
cial. It is fundamental. Jazz comes 
from the soil, where all music has its 
beginning. It marks. the turbulence 
of the times, the energy and bustle 
-of -a~-peopte. © It is good music be- 
cause it responds to the longings of a 
‘people. If it went against their na- 
tures it would not be good music.’’ 
According to Koussevitzky, musi- 
‘cians did not know the value of the 
trombone, the trumpet «nd other 
wind instruments—the instruments | 
he associates with jazz—until. mod- | 
Bets music brought them into promi- 
‘mence. There were, of course, 
among. the older composers those 
who brought out to some degree the 
‘brasses, drums, &c., which formed 
the background of an orchestra. 
Beethoven over a century ago wrote 
into his Second Symphony a more 
ambitious part for the doubdie bass | 
than had ever before been attempt- 
ed. At that time Dragonetti, the 
‘Venetian, was the only bass viol 
‘soloist of note, and authorities say 
there have been but three or four 
famous ones. The story goes that 
the great Beethoven was so im- 
pressed by the possibilities of the, 
double bass after hearing Drisonetti 
play upon it that he immediately 
“went home and set to work on @a 
-seore which gave to the large, un- 
wieldy instruinent a new. and im- 
‘portant place in the orchestral : 
world. So it has been with other 
instruments to which musical prac- 
tice now gives a more prominent 


In this development Koussevitzky 
I 


< » 


make, though the composer 
Swiss. It is im the rendition of this 
type of piece no less than his orig- 
inal reading of old classics (and 
there is a composition of the 
eighteenth century on the same pro- | 
gram with the steam engine) that’ 
has won for Mr. Koussevitzky the 
name of. radical. This and similar 
pieces he will present to his Ameri- 
ean audiences because he feels that 
these reflect the spirit of the age 
in which they are written. Then | 
the question came up whether tune- 
ful music is bad music. | 

‘Phat,’’ interrupted the virtuoso, 
while his table was dragged from 
and returned to its vantage point, 
“that is my hobby. All music is} 
melodious if the melody is properly 
brought out. It is only a case of| 
familiarity. The cook may prefer 
the hurdy-gurdy to Ravel, that. 
greatest of moderns. But if she | 
hears Ravel often enough she will 
find melody in his music. Music is 
like love. Light love may seem de- 
licious, but it does not last. Deep | 
love does. It is the same in litera- 
ture and in music. A frothy melody 
is sung on all lips and lasts a couple 
of months, but a great melody never 
dies. That which is fundamental in 
music always endures, whether it is 
jazz or Beethoven. Beethoven’s 
pieces are tuneful and can be played 
to reveal this.’’ | 

And here Koussevitzky indicated 
that we might expect some changes 


: 
} 
{ 


lin the way he would play the old 


standbys—those he played at all. 
“Music changes with the times,’’ 
he continued. “Nobody liked Beetho- 
ven at first. A friend of mine in Ber- 
lin, a great collector of manuscripts, 
has an old journal commenting upon 
the Third Symphony of Beethoven’s, 
the day after it was played. ‘What 
awful music,’ runs the account. ‘No 
one -will ever stand it. It was 
the worst thing I ever listened to.’ 
When Wagner was first played the 
people put their fingers in their ears. 
It may be the same with the new 
Russian composers and with the 


iD 


g 
: | 
_ are groping for the truth. That is 


The modernists are searching. They 


‘their. contribution to composition. 


> 


, 
| 


ap music has melody. It is tune- 


appears on most maps in clear black 
letters showing it to be a city of | 
importance, that small boy Serge. 
learned his first scales and solos. At 
the age of 6 he played the piano 
so well that even in a musical house- 
hold it was a matter of comment. He 
went with other boys of his age to 
the local schools and at the age of 


12 began’ to conduct an orchestra 
in one of the theatres. . It was here, 


too, that he composed his first 
music. Dramatic bits for the pro- 
vincial playhouse of his home town. 
But the musical conservatory at 
Moscow had already begun to beckon 
the ambitious composer and before 
he was 15 he was enrolled in the 
Moscow Philharmonic Society as a 
student of composition and orchestral 
conducting. | 
Here he qualified for a scholarship 
by studying and mastering the 
double bass, and for several years 
toured the principal cities of Russia 
as a virtuoso of this little-known in- 
strument. A _ friend who- recently 
heard Koussevitzky improvise on his 
famous Amati, which he brought 
with -him to Boston, said that he 
never before realized the similarity 
between the double bass and the 
‘cello, or the beautiful tones of the 
former. | 
Berlin also added a chapter to the 


, 

life of the young musician in his 
early twenties. For it was here that 
| he passed some time in studying the 


| which he organized from the stu- 


‘dents of the Berlin School of Music| ,. , erica the modern music he 


| 


/ 


| 


interpretation of the best classical 
and modern music. An orchestra 


added still further to his experience, 
as a conductor. In 1909 he returned 
to Moscow, where he established his 
own symphony orchestra. 4 

Those were in the days when the 


Moscow Imperial Opera drew to its | 
glittering proscenium music lovers 
from all over the world. And it was 
in this home of the Czars that Kous- 
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It was in the City of Tver, which 


Volga into neighborhoods rarely vis- 
ited by such talent.. Here along the 
banks of the river concerts were 
given at the principal cities. Over 
f 2.325 miles traveled 
this orchestra of first-class musi- 
cians. And then came the revolu- 
tion. 

But music stili continued in Rus- 
sia. Koussevitzky was appointed di- 
rector of the State Crchestra under 
Kerensky. Kerensky disappeared 
and the reign of the Soviets began. 
still Koussevitzky played his con- 
certs. , 

‘‘We were cold and wore our mit- 
tens,’” said the Russian. And the 
picture of an orchestra in mittens is 
hard for us to conjure up. This was 
during the years of famine, when no 
one in Russia had enough to eat, 
and Koussevitzky and his band of 
players starved with the rest of their 
unhappy countrymen. In 1920 a va- 
cation was granted him and he came 
to France. 

“t was a sorry sight,” and he 
smiled ruefully, ‘‘with swollen hands 
—broken in health. It was to be a 
three months’ vacation. But ¥ could 
not go back.’’ e.: | 

Russia, according to Koussevitzky, 
has not become as radical musically 
as it has politically. It was, in fact, 
with considerable difficulty that he 
succeeded in giving programs of his 


own choice during his last year in 


Russia. There was a strong con- 
servative element who objected to 
musié “of the modern school.  ~— 

This is the man who is bringing 


thinks Americans shguld understand. 
For he says: ‘“There is no progress 
in clinging always to the old, espe- 
cially in this great America, with all 
its promise. | pe 

‘Here everything is ahead of you. 
In Europe 80 much is behind us. 
There is no reason why in time 
America should not produce great 





sers. It is yet: oung |. # a — 
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‘was a musician. My m me othe 8 Bn the tcaute: of his listing an nu- 
ah ind | ment yesterday, afternoon he must 

| have had the ‘satisfaction of being 

able to quote, “And behold, it. was 

, | very good.” For the forty-fourth 
\year of the Boston Symphony or- 
| chestra has had an auspicious be- 
ginning. The line of applicants for 

the unreserved seats formed at 10 

o’clock in the morning for a concert 

to begin at 2:30 in the’ afternoon; 


his English. words with difficulty)— during the concert there was prac- 
it cultivates. Americans may be tically not a vacant seat in the 
‘said to be cultivaters of music. And | house; the audience was most en- 
whenever things do not grow easily | thusiastic in its reception and judg- 
people take more pains to make | jent of the new conductor, Serge 
them grow, to nourish them. And! Koyssevitzky. Among musicians and 
so Americans are nourishing their | i)¢ patrons of their art the week-end 
wauiele uray uae counery-ta the, was fraught with news fo miged us 
world. Ame + And yet, on turning to the firs 
orchestras ogy gg tne gu og program one is led to ask, “How 
ouldn’t America in the future pro- | much of a musical city is Boston?” 
duce great miusic?’’ | There, in the centre of the program, 
| ‘When Koussevitzky brings the lis a statement showing an averagey 
‘Boston Symphony to New York at deficit for the last three years of 
Thanksgiving time he will bring also over $83,000, and this year’s deficit, 
some of the much-talked-of manu- . still needing contributions to thé 
tog never before played im Amer- | amount of thirty-odd thousands of 
pb of these, * ‘Paintings from | dollars. 
pe been eaeaniie lesan gd The fate of opera in Boston comes 
conductor by Maurice Ravel. to mind. Will Bostonians allow a 


Pitt NEV le PL 
E NEW CONDUCTOR. 

For the first time in the history ‘of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra a Russian 
takes up the baton as regular conductor 
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cert of the new. season and of Mr. Kous- | Hh | 


sevitzky’s first appearance as leader, an | SERIES OF ss 


unusual announcement comes from an un-, Ne OUNCED B IVISION OF U 


huset Di isi 
usual quarter. The Massachusetts Division] copy EXTENSION, CO-OPERAT 


of University Extension has joined forces oh 
pit 
with the Boston Public Library to provide WITH PUBLIC LIBRARY 


a, course of lectures on the Symphony Cons | 
certs which will be perhaps the most com- 
plete and meaningful series of its kind that. 
has ever been offered here. Beginning at 
4.45 P. M. on Monday, Oct. 20, in the lee-| 
ture hall of the Public Library, the new | 
| lectures will continue through twenty weeks | Library. The series will begin on Monday, 
of the Symphony season. On each succeés- | Oct. 20, at 4.45 P. M., in the lecture hall 
sive Monday the lecturer of the afternoon | of the Public Library, Boylston street en- 
will make an analysis and an appreciative | trance, and will continue on successive 
estimate of the music to be played by the. Mondays at the same time and. place 
h Orchestra in the concerts of the | throughout the autumn and winter. Rich- 
Symphony Vremene lard G. Appel, head of the library’s music 
Friday and Saturday next following. Mr. | department, will be the instructor in charge 
Richard G. Appel, head of the music divi-]| of the course. Codperating with him will | 
sion of the Public Library, will be the | be such men as Professor W. R. Spalding , 
oe harge of the course. Wita| of Harvard University, Professor John P. 
instructor in ¢ B : 1 Marshall of Boston University and Malcolm 
him there will serve also as occasional lec-| Lang, director of the Cecilia Society, who 
turers Professor W. R.j} will serve as special lecturers. 
Spalding of Harvard University, Profes-| Week by week the Monday lectures: will 
P.M hall of Boston Uni it consider, with musical illustration, the pro-. 
ST ee a ae niversity,| -ram of the concerts to be given on the 
ana Mr. Malcolm Lang of King’s Chapel.| following Friday and Saturday in Sym- 
Moreover, musical illustrations will be pro- 
vided. | 
There is, of course, good precedent for 


phony Hall. In this connection, James A. 
use of the library’s music division as @ 


Moyer, director of the Division of Univer- 

sity Extension, explains that “the course 
place of public preparation for the Sym- 
phony Concerts. For many years the re- 


is designed for all who wish to gain @ 
sources of the excellent Allen 


young Alexander Steinert, who has 
great promise. But if America does 
‘mot yet create it does a wonderful | 
: lawyer told me the word 
yesterday (Koussevitzky still finds 


A course of twenty lectures, “to oe 
appreciation of the Boston Symphony st, 
certs,’"” 18 announced today as a. special 
feature of this year’s program of the ‘Mas- 
| sachusetts Division of University Exten- 
| sion, acting jointly with the Boston Public 


'¢ such men as 


7 
_ 


deficit to hang over their orchestra 
each year? A more cheerful thought 
might be that this will be the last 
year to show such a deficit; that 
those who have the interest and the 
| means will make practical demon- 


uf ay 


keener enjoyment in the appreciation of 
orchestral music as well as for teacher 

and students. Although based on the, cur ps 
A. Brown rent repertory, it will be essentially a study 


of this great organization, our pride and 
—Jet us freely admit it—our boast. Its 
‘career began with a German for leader, 
cand its latest conductor was a French- 
man. In earlier days a2 Hungarian, the 
‘brilliant Nikisch, directed its 
ways. But the Teutons have had by far 
i preponderance of encumbency. 


i] 1usica] | 


With the artistic and musical effect of | 


| Koussevitz'cy’s first concert, the Post's 
musical critic, Mr. Smith, will deal this 
imorning. Enough to say here that the 
| advent of the new conductor marks the 
| beginning of a distinctly fresh era in the 
\annals of the orchestra. Time alone can 
| tell just what the ultimate effect will be 
-n_.public jand performance. But the 
early augury. seems favorable. 


‘stration of’ their pride in the cul- 


tural achievements of ¢he city by. 
seeing to i that the endowment fund 
is enlarged sufficiently to increase 
the orchestra’s income from that. 
source, with the view that in time | 
there may be no need to call for sub- 
scriptions to a deficit fund. | 
Boston should give generous sup- | 
port for one of the greatest musical 
organizations of the country. 


collection have been made especially avail- 
able for study of the programs currently 
offered in Symphony Hall. 


appeal. It will hold much of pleasure and) 
value not only for the experienced follow- 
ers of the orchestra, but also for the publics 


that is newly finding its way into the full 


enjoyment of orchestral music. Both Mr. 
James A. Moyer. director of the 
Division of University Extension, and Mr. 
Charles Belden, the diréctor of the Public 
Library, are to be congratulated upon the 
good judgment which has led them to spon- 
sor this novel opportunity of service. May the 
“Symphony Lectures” 


as the Symphony 
aah, = 


Concerts. 


OD 10, 
4 B.bge 


i music relating to 
But the plan 


now devised will have an immensely wider 


States 


become as perma- 
nently established within the community | 


of orchestral composition from the point 
of view of the listener. The principlés of | 
form and design, the 
principles of interpretation and the charac- 
teristics of the different musical instru-~ 
ments will all be studied, together with 
practice in score reading.’’ Each lecture 
‘vill be limited to one hour. — 

The first meeting, to be held on Mon- 
day, Oct. 20, will be open to: the public. 
The complete course will be given ‘in two. 
parts, of ten lessons each, There will be, 
«a slight enrollment fee for each part. 


BOUND COPIES of the 


ad 

Boston Symphony Orchestra 5 

PROGRAMME. BOOKS 
Containing Mr. Philip Hale’s analytical and de- 
scriptive notes on all works pr rformed during the 
season (‘ ‘musically speaking, the greatest art an- 
nual of to-day. ’“— enderson, New York 
Sun), may be obtained by adavestine 


PRICE $5.00 SYMPHONY HALL 
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First Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 10, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER I, at 8.15 o'clock 


Vivaldi . Concerto in D minor for Orchestra with Organ 
(Edited by A. Siloti) 


(First time in America) 
Maestoso. 
Largo. 
Allegro. 


Berlioz . Overture, “The Roman Carnival,” Op. 9 
Brahms Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a 


Honegger . “Pacific 231,’’ Orchestral Movement 
(First time in America) 


Scriabin . , ; ‘The Poem of Ecstasy,” Op. 54 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Honegger’s “‘Pacific 231” 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstruets 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein: rovided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 

Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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spell on “orchestra and ‘audience, When 

~ heefaces his public he is neither arro-) 
ys ‘gant nor: obsequidts. He at once vin-)| 
 gpfites confidence, expectation, curidsity. | 
‘These are all valuablé qualities for a. 
conductor to possess in these nervous, 
réstless, questioning years. A 2 ea 
It is evidence that Mr. Koussevitgky 

is imaginative; that while he canbe | 

sensuous in gaining effects of color, this. 

sgensuousness is controlled ®y a cool 

head. He probably approves the famous 
paradox of Diderot. He surely sympa- 

thizes with the dictum »of.. Mozart: 

“Music should sound.” There is no 

fear in his breast of pedantic saws and 

eold or stuffe@ traditions; he thinks for 
himself; he feels the music in his own 

way; he hears its appeal without car- 
ing how it appealed or appeals to others. 

He knows that melodie figures should 

be sung, yet he is not given to senti-, 
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Crowded Hal! Greets Kous- 
sevitsky as 44th Sea- 
son Opens 
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By PHILIP HALE 
The 44th season of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra began yesterday after- 


noon in Symphony hai. Mr. 
vitzky conducted for the first time in the 
United States. The hall was completely 
filled with an audience that was enthu- 
siastic: from the time the conductor 
stepped on the stage to the final chord 
of “The Poem of Ecstasy’? and after 
The program was as follows: Vivaldi- 
Siloti, concerto, D minor, for orchestra 
and organ (first time in America); Ber- 
lioz, ‘“‘The Roman. Carnival’, Brahms, 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Ho- 
negger, ‘‘Pacific 231,’’ first time in 
America): Scriabin, ‘“‘The Poem of Ec- 
stasy.”’ 


When Mr. 


Mr. Nikiscn succeeded 


Gericke he said after the first rehearsal, ; 


delighted by the technical proficiency 
and euphony of the Boston orchestra: 
‘‘Al] I have to do now is to poeticize.”’ 
Mr. Monteux left.a superb instrument, 
the work of his own creation, for Mr. 
Koussevitzky to play upon. 
‘No conductor, however expert, and no 
orchestra, however elastic and respon- 
give, can in a week or 10 days become 
so intimate in relationship that the play- 
ers are the unfailing interpreters ot the 
conductor’s eloquence and passion. Fur- 
ther acquaintance will undoubtedly be 
to the advantage of. these players and 
their conductor. His talent, his genias 
will shine the more brilliantly ; his limi- 
tations, if he has them, will the more 
clearly appeal. 
Yet this in all justice May Row be 
said. Mr. Koussevitzky has a command- 


ing figure and that indefinable quality ft.’ 


known as magnetism which works its 


INTERESTING 


Kousse- | 


i/and organ, 


mentalism. He realizes the value of) 
tonal proportion. When he d@delights in} 
strong contrasts, it is not merely: to | 
win the applause of the unthinking» He} 
is dramatic, but yesterday he was not 
theatrical. . | - 
These are hastly impressions made by 
his leadership at one concert. [It is ‘als! 
ways rash to prophesy, but, after all, is 
it rash to predict that the season of'| 
1924-25 will be a brilliant one? | 
How Mr- Koussevitzy will please as} 
a maker of programs remains to be| 
seen. Yesterday’s was interesting, one} 
designed to please the reactionaries, for | 
if-they shuddered. seeing the names of. 
Honegger and Seriabin, those sons of 
Belial, the program was so arranged 
that, they could leave in peace. after: 
hearing music by their beloved Johannes '! 
Brahms. 7 : 
The concerto by Vivaldi had been. 
played here in its original form, Rt a 
concert of the 18th Century Symphony 
orchestra, led by Mr. Martino on Feb. 
24 of this year. Mr. Siloti’s. transerip— 
tion, with its wood-wind instruments 
was played in this” eountry 
for the first time. The engrossing por- 
tion of the work is the beautiful Largo, 
which was played in a’ spirit of rival 
beauty. There was a dazzling per- 
‘formance of “The Roman Carnival,’” in 
which Mr. Speyer distinguished himself 
by his solo for the English horn. ~ Our 
old friend Johannes Brahms was treated | 
with due respect: there was no attempt 
to “modernize” hisumoods,. nor was MP. 
Koussevitzky’s rending painfully aca- 
demic. | 
Honegger attempted in his ‘Pacific 
231’' to express in tones not the noise of 
& locomotive engine, “but the visual 
impression and the physical sensation of 
He wished to depict the ‘quiet 
respiration” of the engine “in a state of 





Has Won His. Public eee PE pontine | a bi ete angle Es: : 
ai Yh as ES SPENT er ne 2 a ee tidha en he is sin arly sparing . 
y’; then ite panting to be off; Gigog. A gt eg Spe A an time there was no ‘mistaking of gesture: often his expressive lee} 
we Beets | ened ire ALY : 2 : rm + the audience’ S enthusiasm. ~~ With Vi- han«g hangs idl at his side. B t when 
—_ isl sal g ig pha Se ee et ae OO ene mae Sat’ |S Me, . valdi Mr. Koussevitzky had persuaded: a 4 * 0 a 
is amusing, it: even gives ‘the [RRR ig EARN evel? tears | with Berlioz he conquered. 9 would. thlid @ ‘@limex, jenforce a. telte 
,searer What Athenaéus said was one) °F ¥e p> | rye | j y Brahms’ Variations on a Th of | ne stroke or draw from the instru- 

Of thusie’s missionh:. “a gentlomatiiike) |<) S. tour Hauer toncwear the Wace , , ments a melting songfulness, then are 

joy.” “No doubt, this music of Honeg-|  . ~ | : VamaDtiOn “wade aoekie ec “vg thelr Mr. Koussevitzky’s gestures equal to 

igers is ‘‘elever,’”’ but cleverness in)’ > U. . ance that Mr Kouars seats e assure; the occasion. 

| music quickly palls. Louis Antoine | E th ' : his public. ‘Theg, im sharpest contrast, Glorifies the Composer 

| Jullien years ago in this country excited nN usiasm } ensued the eagerly. panap het i iolebape a, , P 

j wild enthusiasm by his ‘Firemen’s : 5) | formance of Honegger’s atl _ maa In his conducting the embodiment of 

| ote ee. sah ame of Pong hardee, ad yo ay, wr /9a 3 locomotive, ‘Pacific. basi nap 1 grace and of physical expressiveness, 
; e e . 1e oat 

squirting and the shout of the foreman, ond alt | ares ne longer than before rang the| Mr. Koussevitzky seems born to lead an 
“Wash her Thirteen!” were graphically BY WARREN STOREY SMITH Boaetes —— as at the close of the] orchestra as Pavlowa was born to 

portrayed, The ki . the audi Mir, Koussevitzky brought! dance or Melba to sing. -His feeling for 

Scriabin’s hysterical “Poem of Ec- ; 1¢ king 1s dead: long live the | Mot is to its feet, and again en-/| musical ‘‘values,’’ as revealed in yes- 
Stacy,’’ with’ its theosophically Wag- king! | i gai wel raeiniel ex peep ‘ Then and) 'terday’s concert, is remarkable. To a! 
nerian pages, its fits and starts, its G " : | colin hy @ another triumph for|yrare degree is he the divining in-' 
reat wa | Honeg . 6 , 

boisterous swellings and its dying falls, was the ovation that last 3 “Va | joc Cerreareaety piece, for terpreter sensing to the last detail the 
was performed con amore and loudly spring Was accorded the departing least, fas ty cat and, last but not, j}tonal and the spiritual content of the 
led gn pga Broees, some day Ww . shall ~Monteux. Yet hardly less warm and During the tndopeniohinn’ tec’ cies’ idors hsceleiniglarenie a ane ee Deis iy 
Te scriabin’s music and join, gs . 4 ; . 4 : ‘can he transmit to his orchestra ali 
with Dr. Hall and some others in hail- ‘impulsive was the reception tendered buzzed with excitement, and he must | rei he discerns and feels. Time mae 
‘se ‘ MPa: iprove that his interpretations are not 

The concert will be repeated tonight. cuich any other comments than those} -.-+.u: . ze fetie | 
! fallible. Sut under no circumstances 

The wheelie of next week is as follows: first Symphony Coricert of the S€a- " yarvig praise. From the beginning wie he be inarticutare. rat 
Handel, Concerto Grosso, D minor, Op. open | 7oe ssf condert, indeed, hed excitement Call Mr. Koussevitzky if you will a 
6, No. 10; Debussy-Ravel, Danse: De In one case, a beloved man and | been in. the air, and there was no|!...-. ’ I rg Se 

cute off mig sp Pudn. , ea lessenit f it d '“prima donna conductor. No doubt 

Falla, ‘‘i] Amor Brujo - a, os | 1g Oo uring those 10 mi 

or ujo"” (with Mr. San-) - ab] . rag } f: nutes 
roma. pianist); aa ROMY fae rar an able musician was ridding are- | of interlude. | 8¢ me will be minded so to elassify him. | 
ethoven’s Fifth Sym- | 
Soy. ui PT to an orchestra and a public for, ‘ Yet it is possible to feel that the term | 
The “Poem of Ecstasy” | fits him not at all. Not for the greater | 
whom he had performed inestimable | 


Cra dies enie Saeed | ‘glory of Mr. Koussevitzky does this 
. | Pn , H ¥ ‘remained to be duct, but for th t 
service. In the other a world-re- ‘avec 3 | O° | Russian conduct, bu r the greater 
>. nib | | Rela ee tn number, Scriabin's | gory of the composer. Had Vivaldi. 
1 ‘nowed conductor was receiving the | roenr of Hestasy,” was a piece in| Kerios Brahms, Honegger and Scria- 


| which, by common consent, Mr. Kous 
9 J M vA en . a Le oOus- 
greeting and the plaudits of an audi-| 7 Sevitzky outshines all other conductors. bin heard the concert of yeutan@ey. WHS 


? ‘ ’ $c “ T a 1 § 
ence that had come prepared to be | : in this Poem are moments when must have felt that then and: Saar ae 

4 stirr 1 tl , scriabin’s inspiration undeniably flags, dreams had found voice, and not merely 
ed, and that was not doomed to, 3 although yesterday there was ever the |in the correct placing of each accent, 
‘ disappointment. | Co) sé IV ? the precise moulding of each phrase. 


ing him “‘Moster."” Some day, some day! Serge Koussevitzky yesterday at the nave had sharp ears indeed who could 
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mpensating loveliness of the orches- 
tral tone, the superlative expressiveness Neither the outward detail nor the in- 


te | that Mr. Koussevitzky imparts to each |Mermost essence does Mr. Koussevitzky 
“ie & T ~ ¥ . | : a aa ' 1 mM re r « 7 
STAND IN GREETING | nclodic phrase. As the music pro- miss. He gains not only technical per’ 
er | } r ercsses, however, it rises in intensity, |fection but beauty and expressiveness 
“+ & manne altogether unassuming | a it gathers sound and momentum, ias well. 


until 
Ioussevitzky vesterday'§ ste r¢ 
SOusSeVItZKy yesterday stepped. at the end the composer seeks to re- Have some theught Brahms’ varia- 


| forth yy . to ona “oe F ry : y : A ; 
‘Hall Bs eS the stage of Symphony | lease the full sonorities of the modern tions long-winded and at times dull? 
2a, and with a quiet gravity he took orchestra and to give full vent to the Then let them hear Mr. Koussevitzky 


his place fore St delat md reat, | | py 
e0m rt ice before the orchestra. With haif-mysticai aspirations that so con- make of the piece an ever-changing 
pm mon impulse the audience rose to 


" . °* !|greet him ise -ittae, are stantly tormented him. tonal tapestry. Do some call Berlioz's 
oussevitzky Wins His ie see pest d . Prhey prolonged ap- | l'wice has Boston heard this Poem at Overture hackneyed? Then bid them 
was the silence by Teaumed and there a yair of Symphony Concerts, and twice hear the miracle of brilliance that Mr, 

: : paid nite deat rs gi | has this finale sounded as opulent ton- Koussevitzky makes of it. Are some 
Public at First Vivaldi's Condeste 4 vd first number, | 2 al tumult. But never before in this repelled by modern dissonance? Then 
'chestra erto in D minor for or-| city has Se¢riabin’'s music attained to jet them sit before ‘‘Pacific, 231" as it 


and organ (a: . my 5 . aan ; ‘ ag 
exander iT es a | ( S al range d by Al- Sule t heights of tonal glory sounded in Symphon Vv Hall yesterday 
er Suoti), and after each move-,| ‘ 


‘me en ze afternoo ane ey will learn that 
Concert nan) “sits at the end there was fervent | Applause and Cheers ich vlowwtenty a pin Sy Ale however 
‘aANd-Clapping \ moment’ | Siig mage 5 HE 
" . “-° 5 ne . . . * ‘ . 
Mr. Koussevitzky bah 4 Bara! SRG | yom the orchestra yesterday came | fantastic his idea or his inspiration, the 
ied the orchestra throu “ta is baton, sonorities ever richer, glowing ever | modern composer also feels and eX- 
ance of Beérlioz'e “R Bi a perform- : brighter, until the end brought aclimaxX | presses. Necessary to him as to the 
“MmlozZ 8 “Roman’ Carnival” | : 


CHEERS MINGLE WIT ~Verture that for expressivenéss and stupendous and overwhelming. And older composer is the conductor who, 
H i pets ak sets us en te i Ws : ) ¢: 


brilliance now an audience stirred and exalted through an often astonishing com- | 
‘ome to each indivdual Wy arly have ; heaped upon conductor and orchestra |pjexjty of means, can discern the end | 
~' FRENZIED APPLAUSE, revelation both of the ener ate salvos of handclapping and even /tnpat is the true aim of all music old! 
Of Berlioz’s th ALLE ereers. ne : ; ss] | 
’ rice-familiar m1 fo ov new—expression. 
> is & an at 7£ a 7 ‘ Say >, agar 
fangs cohen one —— of the powers and the prowess of ~ by every sign a Symphony season of/ anq it matters not whether it be the 


; . ’ ad » > '¢ »j > 1S *. 
| Boston Symphony Orchestra rare excitement Hes before us. expression of sheer plastic beauty, of 
= Report had included Mr. Koussevitzky |+4,, mood and atmosphere of an Italian 


ail cng gh egos ang g TO 0 holiday, of Scriabin’s “joy of un- 
Hebtggde® a thr yg vad fe in| trammeled activity” or of Honegger’s 


Hand, he ‘“‘lets himself go’ tar more| : : 
han did the reticent Monteux. Never- | locomotive hurtling its 33 tons through 


theless Mr. MKoussevitzky’s manner pan unfriendly darkness, 
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Serge Koussevitzky Conducts. | 
or the First Time in America| 


sa nce ee NAAR ANE EET EO beh a, i el Ie Ver am we meage ret we tehlhiadh sede al est — Tee, eiehh ead han atten eek 
- Honegger’s “Pacific 231” = | If yesterday’s concert, both in its 


‘Phe afternoon’s novelty was Hon- program and in the playing of it, | 
egeger’s “Pacific 231,” which, as is|may be taken as a sign of what is} 
- usual with music of radical tendency, to come during the present .season, 


is bound to provoke discussion. Lov-| the patrons of the Symphony Con: 


ers of formalism in music are bound] certs may look forward to a winter 


to detest it, but those who are willing] of unalloyed delight. 


Vets 1107 ame By STUART MASON 
Tine first cOncert of the season by 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra, | 


Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, 
took place yesterday afternoon in 


Symphony Hall, Boston. The pro-| 


gram: 

Vivaldi Concerto in D minor for or- 
chestra and organ (edited by Siloti) 

Berlioz. .Overture “The Roman Carnival” 

Brahms. Variations on a theme by Haydn 

Honegeger “Pacific 231”’ 

tue! US Ca “The Poem of Ecstasy” 

This was the first appearance in 
América of the new conductor of the 
orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky. He was 
enthusiastically applauded by the au- 
diénce, not only at the beginning and 
end of the concert, but at each in- 
terval of the program. 

This program was a novel one, 
particularly so for the first one of 
the season. It has been the custom 
for conductors at the beginning of 
the season to pay tribute to the 
classics and to arrange a program 


Yet that of yesterday afternoon con- 
tained after all but one absolute 
novelty, Honegger’s “Pacific 231,” 
which was played for the first time in 
America. The novel effect resulted 
rather from the arrangement and 
character of the music itself, and 
also to some extent from the manner 
of the performance. 

It was quite evident from the first 
moment that new fashions are to 
revail at the Symphony Concerts. 

he members of the orchestra did 
not enter one by one or in small 
froups, as heretofore. Neither did 
they tune or prelude, as has been 
their custom from time immemorial, 
but remained quietly in their places. 
The seating of the various orchestral 


groups has been changed, and this | 


decidedly for the better. The double 
basses are now placed at the back 
of the stage at the conductor’s left, 
while the brasses form a group im- 
mediately behind the woodwind and 
facing him. The horns, too, no 
longer form a long line at the back 
of the stage but sit in two groups of 
four, one behind the other. Better 
“still, the entire orchestra remains on 
the stage for the entire concert, so 


_ perfection. 


‘that the seats are occupied at all 
‘times and the distracting exits and 
entrances of the musicians between 
numbers are eliminated. 

| Musie of Great Variety 

his talents in music of great variety, 
ranging from Vivaldi of the late sev- 


Mr. Koussevitzky chose to display 


enteenth century to Honegger of our 


own time, it may be somewhat in 
advance of it. In this varied music 
Mr. Koussevitzky made a striking 


impression, not by trickery or sen- 


sationalism, as one might have been 


led to expect from certain rémarks 


and criticisms which have been cir- 
culated, but by an artistry which is 
immediately apparent. There can be 


no doubt, even after a single concert, 


of his mastery of his art or of his 
musical understanding, of his sincer- 
ity or of his emotional power. Yes- 


| terday there was n m f 
of a more conservative character. $ e was no attempt to force 


his personality into the music, no ap- 
parent desire to astonish his hear- 
ers by effects or “readings.” His sole 
desire seemed to be to play the music 
in hand for its own worth and even 
in Honegger’s“Pacific 231,”a piece in 
which many a conductor would have 
grievously sinned by overemphasis, 
he exercised a restraint and displayed 
a sense of proportion and balance 
which were above criticism. 
Whatever Mr. Koussevitzky’s con- 
ceptions may be of the music which 
he is to play during the coming sea- 
s0n and no matter how different they 
may be from the preconceived views 
of many of his hearers, it is 
safe to say that he will never 
fail to give performances char-* 
acterized by good taste and 
real musical feeling. Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky found on his arrival here an 
orchestra carefully and skillfully 
trained by Mr. Monteux, a superb in- 
Strument ready at hand. It will be 
no small task to keep the orchestra 
to this high standard of technical 
Of Mr. Koussevitzky’s 


Powers as a disciplinari | 
‘ lan we Vv 
yet to learn. wath 


and ready to recognize the fact that 
the fundamentals of musical westhet- 
ics change from generation to gener- 
ation are bound to find much to ad- 
mire in it. The average concertgoer 
appreciates the difference between 


the modes of musical thought of 
Beethoven and Schumann, for in- 
stance, and seems able to summon 
the mood necessary for the proper 
enjoyment and understanding of 
their music; yet strangely enough he 
finds it often impossible to realize 
that the music of a Honegger or a 
Stravinsky depends just as much on 
a proper attitude on the part of the 
hearer. Granted that certain musi- 
cal conventions consecrated by years 
of usage may be done away with, this 
piece by Honegger contains nothing 
which may not properly be called 
musical. In fact, once it is recog- 
nized that the means of expression 
adopted are not intended to be those 
in common use among composers, it 
is seen that there are many pages of 
real beauty and expressiveness and 
that underlying the whole composi- 
tion is a wealth of poetry and imag- 
inative thought. And in hearing this. 
piece it is well to remember that in 
due course of time these new harmo- 
nies and orchestral colors will be- 
come themselves conventionalized 
and accepted as common musical par- 
lance. New musical idioms must be 
studied and an effort made to com- 
prehend them before they are con- 
demned, for art is not altogether a 
matter of facile enjoyment. : 

Scriabin’s “Poem of Ecstasy” con-! 


FOUR-FOLD COMES 
A NEW CONDUCTOR 
10 BOSTON STAGE 


Fe Oe he Det... t2y 
THE QUALITY AND THE RANK oF | 
MR. KOUSSEVITZKY 


Master of Line, Color, Tone and Charac- 
terization in Music—From Vivaldi and 
Brahms to Berlioz and Skriabin—Im- | 
pressions Along the Way—The Interlude | 
of Honegger’s “Pacific’—Audience and 
Orchestra 


’ 
| 
i 


ONDUCTOR, orchestra and audl- | 
ence regarded every tradition; ful- | 
filled every rite. On the tick of 
two-thirty yesterday afternoon Mr. 


Koussevitzky emerged upon the stage of 


Symphony Hall; while the shade of Henry 
Higginson, no doubt watching from the 


celestial hills, blessed him for such punc-. 


tuality. As the new conductor crossed 
to his stand the whole house rose to saluts , 
and applaud him. Making the distinction | 
of a musician who cherishes his instru- | 
ment, he acknowledged fi:st the grevting | 
of the band—with a collective handsake , 
bestowed individually upon Mr. Burgin. | 
Next Mr. Koussevitzky turned to his audi-— 
ence, then to the score of his first piece, | 


tains many eloquent passages. Much 2h eighteenth-century Concerto by Vivaldl. | 


of it now sounds old-fashioned and) 
Yong drawn out, its climaxes often 
theatrical; yet Mr. Koussevitzky| 
played it with such Slavic fervor'| 
that it almost sounded like great) 
music. Berlioz’ “Roman Carnival’’! 
sounded as fresh and sparkling as 
on the day on which it was written, 
and Brahms’ Variations as dull and 
clumsy as ever. Even Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky could not make them inter- 


‘esting, although the orchestra 


played them with the greatest virtu-) 


osity. / 


At the end of the first division many | 
clapped anew, and the conductor courte- 
ously suffered the interruption. At the 
close of the second, with upraised stick he | 
pressed forward over a few insistent 
plauditeers. 

A more familiar and a showier piece, 
Berlioz’s Overture, “Roman Carnival,” drew 
warmer response. As pleased was add 
audience with Mr. Koussevitzky’s version | 
of Brahms’s Variations on a Theme by | 
Haydn; while no modernist music, except | 
Stravinsky’s “Rite of Spring,” has been s0/ 
heartily applauded at these concerts 4S Was 
Honegger’s “Pacific, 231.” It Was 48 
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thov udience had discovered of a 
sud 3° French temper which the word 
\~ J sant’ connotes. Once, twice and three 
mes in the course of these plaudits the 
sonductor transferred them to the stand- 
ing orchestra, with climax at the énd of 
ithe concert and of Skriabin’s “Poem of. 
|\Bestasy.” After all, clapping is an ordi- | 
\nary fervor. Much more significant was | 
\the demeanor of this audience of the Fri- | 
\days. Scarcely anyone was tardy. Hard-) 
| ly anyone departed before th6 close of the: 
i eoncert. In cursory view, no one seemed 
ito be memorizing the program-book. The 
jcough catarrhal rose not in the land. 
Clearly Mr. Koussevitzky had stirred Bos- 
|tonian curiosity; was laying hold upon 


No eminent conductor would be worthy 
of the name and of a new post, did he not, 
upon arrival, alter the arrangement of the 
orchestra. Accordingly, the double-basses 
at Symphony Hall now fringe’ the 
left end of the stage with the harps en- 
sconced among the adjacent strings. Back 
from the wood-wind choir, in the centre of 
the platform, stretch horns, trumpets and 
trombones; while to right strings and in- 
struments of percussion again expand. 
The clear purpose, readily gained, is 
a concentrating and a deepening of 
the wind-tone, both brass and reed. 

i Only here and there did a new face rise 
1 from the orchestra; but the connoisseurs 


| of the music, at any given moment it was 
j exactly uniform, evidently under prescrip- 
{tion from Mr. Koussevitzky for precise 
{ phrasing. To his program, moreover, none 
} might reasonably demur, It ranged many 
times, temperaments and manners. It ar- 
rayed an ancient Italian,* a romantic 
1 Frenchman, a classic German, a Russian 
| modern, a Parisian modernist. It contained 
| two numbers—one dated 1924—that were 
| heard for the first time in Boston. It was 
{not over-long ; cultivated diversity ; 
i singled out no piece for virtuoso-display. 
True, no symphony was included. Long 
since Mr. Monteux shattered that super- 
fluous precedent., The course of his pro- 
grams seems also the course of Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky's. 


owe + 


In outer semblance, the new conductor 
| somewhat belied report, oral, textual, pic- 
: torial. “ He is in the flower of middle 
|} years; but mo lingering aura of youth seems 
to gild them; while to one pair of eves 
he was less romantic presence than twen- 
tieth-century musician in the unglamored 
practise of his profession. As he ap- 
| proaches or leaves the stand, his step is 
j quick; his carriage erect; his manner se- 
} rene; his tailor admirable. Gravely and 
simply he receives applause; likes not to 
tarry between numbers. About to begin a 
piece, Mr. Koussevitzky enforces a moment 
of suspensive silence upon orchestra and 
audience as though he would have the 


rnusic pulse upon the waiting air. Always 
his beat is clarity itself. Usually it has a 
graphic precision as of both muscular and 
spiritual tensity. } Bie 

Otherwise Mr. Koussevitzky’s gesture 
takes character from the music in hand. 
In am ancient Concerto, it curves the line 
and evens the accents. In a romantic 
overture, like Berlioz’s ‘Roman Carnival,” 
it is sedulous for the dramatizing and 
poetizing play of the voices, the distribu- 
tion and shading of the tonal colors. In 
the Variations of Brahms, it is linear 
again, light also and adroit. With Mon- 
sieur Honegger’s locomotive, it whips 
rhythm, up-piles tonal masses, outflings 
elimax. In Skriabin’s “Poem of Ecstasy,” 
it is like the leap of the conductor’s to the 
composer's intensities and fires. Then does 
Mr. Koussevitzky ply that characteristic 
gesture of ingathering arm for outpourins 
orchestra. Then does he visibly mould 
great crescendos. Then does his figure rise 
and draw tense until the whole force of his 
being has launched the tonal thunderboit 
Koussevitzky superbus, as the old Romans 
might have written; but Koussevitzky pas- 
sioning for the music—not for himself. 

speacitedl 

The fundamental trait, the basic merit, 
of this conducting is regard for musical 
line, progress, structure. It expresses it- 
self in a marvellous clarity, precision, on- 
flow. - Wagner himself did not more pas- 
sionately pursue that germ whence music 
unfolds, expands, runs course, in animating 
and characterizing curve, The clarity is 
never ary, brittle, hard. The precision is 
also plastic. The current parts and re- 
parts, gathers, floods, ever unbroken. Un- 
der Mr. Koussevitzky’s hand Vivaldi 
Maestoso upswelled and deepened lik: 
a firmament outspread in tones. The 
Largo wes arch-like span of instru 
mental song. No arabesque might fret 
or lide the grace of the Finale. The 
conductor articulated the skeleton——-and 
skeleton it is—of Berlioz’s Overture, laid 
upon it the warm flesh of the orchestral 
voices; sent the blood of dramatic and pic- 
torial illusion racing through it; while 
with color every surface glowed or dark- 
ened. The austere will say that Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky was too Iimpld, too sensitive, too 
fanciful with Brahms—they who would 
have their Johannes in Teutonic chunks. 
Yet when since Mr. Toscanini played the 
Variations have they seemed so bright and 
changeful a pattern in seeming improvisa- 
tion? There, as clear as the day, was the 
manifold invention; there, the warming 
color; there, the teeming fancy. 
_ Honegger’s music gathers speed, mass, 
impetus until it is a race and a thunder of 
sound, on an instant checked. It might 
eps seemed mere arbitrary process, blocks 
aobbas Rta each other in flercer and 
ee Se ae Sgt pinnate one ta 
frensies of Patihe generating motion. The 

kriabin fill his “Poam of Ec, 
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_stasy’’—tides of longing, surges of exalta- 


‘tion, 


sighs deep and voluptuous, flames 
lambent and piercing.. It is possible to 
hear the music as neurotic, erotic, pseudo- 


| Wagnerian maunderings through a full or- 


chestra. Mr. Koussevitzky expanded it as 
a vision become tones upon the ear, creat- 


| ing its own form, course, substance; fused 
‘ by its own fires. 
» tions, 


The ardors and intoxica- 
the voluptés—as the untranslatable 
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Between Vivaldi eighteenth-cen 
stamped, familiar Brahms and Berli6g, 
Skriabin not unzremembered, stood Mon= 
sieur Honegger and his renowned piece to 
the greater glory of locomotives, “Pacific, 
231.” He wished to express—the learned 
“nrogramist” quotes him—‘“the physical 
sensation of an engine, not the noise of 
it.’ ‘Whoever has made the feint of 
sleep in a hotel beside a railway yard, 


French word has it—of a singular and|/ will bear witness to the fullness of Mon- 
Slavic temperament became of a sudden | sieur Honegger’s achievement at the be- 


» universal. 


oe----- 


For in Mr. Koussevitzky by the proofs 


‘of yesterday dwell those four-fold powers 
- which define and consummate a conductor 


of the first order. The ability to discover, un- 


fold, curve and modulate the intrinsic and 


|; essential line of the music; to weave it into 


| pattern ; 


by pace and rhythm to give it 


i motion; by accent to impart it character. 


ct 


The ability to distribute over the surface 
of this pattern the harmonic and instru- 
mental colors which are light and shade, 
heat and cold upon it. The ability to give 
to each piece and each composer in it his 
particular voice, quality, 
winding into his staid patterns golden 
threads of sumptuous, sensuous mel- 


| ody; Berlioz lining and coloring his fresco 


} of a dancing; 
| Rome, 


i sea, till it 


onee did his 
» Koussevitzky 


‘ing. With 


singing, rioting yet stately 
Cellini’s' city; 3rahms twining 
wreaths of fancy round the grave brows 
of meditation; Honegger passioning in 
tones for a machine, writing the music of 
mass, drive, impact; Skriabin from the 
depths of longing, loosing his voluptuous 
scales a heaven of plangent 
ecstasy. 

Last, the ability to draw from the or- 
chestra the tone that shall bear these 
powers and beauties in a manifold elo- 
quence; the accent that shapes and marks; 
the color that is glamour and relief. Great 
ares of tone the Symphony Orchestra 
achieved yesterday for Skriabin ; thudding 
masses for Honegger; silken threads in- 
tertwined for Vivaldi; glows and tumults 
for Berlioz; ripples and gentle floods for 
Brahms. Mr. Koussevitzky caresses his 
slow song with lingering fingers. Yet not 
orchestra let it sag. Mr. 
loves measures cameo-cut, 
His orchestra was master of such phras- 
Berlioz, with Skriabin, Mr. 
Koussevitzky courts the pause, the suspen- 
sion, the isolated or contrasted timbres 
that are spur upon the listening -nerves. 
His orchestra is a bamd of virtuosi In 


; ¢ ite ¢ %°” 
such rhetoric. In all Europe he has not Only incidentally is he “amusant., 


been so well served. 


gvinning. There indeed were tones all com- 


| pact with the “physical sensation” of a loc- 
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omotive making steam, preparing for the 
start, getting under way. And these tones 
were as imitative a music as Strauss ever 
perpetrated when the sheep bleat or thé 
windmills whir in “Don Quixote’—a feat, 
a freak, if the listener will, curious, 
‘amusant” but otherwise unimpres- 
sive. At the end again, the brakes grip 
and groan; the train and piece alike stop, 
“Physical sensation expressed in music,” 
if the composer’s note will have it so, but 
also tones imitating sound. Y 

Yet something more, since in this sudden 
arresting, Monsieur Honegger shows no 
small mastery in the wielding of tonal 
masses, the control of rhythmic impacts 
Once his “Pacific” is gathering speed, once 
it is hurtling across the night, he writes 
no imitative music. Veritably he translates 
into a new medium visual image, bodily 
and spiritual thrill. The pounding rhythms, 
the mounting speed, the tonal masses at 
every instant forging new might and Iim- 
petus—here is music achieving and ex- 
pressing an imagery that it has never 
known before. Monsieur Honegger has 
ceased to be imitative and “amusant” to 
the pleasure of audiences Parisian or Bos- 
tonian. We has added a new energy t9 
tones. He has wrought them into new 
shapes; frenzied them with a new motion. 
He has found the music not for great rods 
and cylinders and driving wheels, but for 
the sensations that this steel wrought into 
power and mass and motion wakes in the 
human spirit. To evoke its sensations under 
new experiences has been the perdurable 
furftion of music from the days of Bach; 
he *t in ehurch cantata or suite of dances 
to the days of Stravinsky crashing through 
a barbaric “Rite of Spring.’ Fortunate 
Monsieur Honegger finding and capturing 
such sensation from the enginry of our time, 
and in music, as clearly ours, summoning 
and releasing it. Power springs in him, | 
imagination also and the courage of both. 
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First Appearance With Orchestra 
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Shows Russian’s Mastery in 


Interpreting Music 
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Serge Koussevitzky will make the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra once more 
first in the world, if the deep impres- 
sion he made on his first Boston audi- 
ence yesterday afternoon is any test. 
Orchestra and audience stood to ap- 
laud him at his first entrance. Yhere 
Was vehement applause after every 
number on a program, which no con- 
ductor could have made more vivid. At 
the end of the concert the orchestra 
applauded its new leader as fervently 
as the audience did. In the intermission 
the throng in the hallways was praising 
Koussevitzky unstintedly. 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


Que -— 


ooh age AERP ARERR ee 
He ts one of the very rare people to 
whom it is natural and inevitable to 


taks and keep the center of th 


a* o. 
6440 SLAC. 
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A man of 50, carefully dressed, of me- | 


dium height, solidly built, with 


dark hair with a tinge of gray, one 
decides on cool second thought. No 
Ordinary man, is one’s first impression. 

His strongly moulded face, keen eyes, 
fastidious musician’s hands, constantly 
reveal an intense and steadily burning 
inner flame. Yet he is always dignified. 
| If Koussevitzky had never done any- 
ithing to make his name known, people 
\seeing him casually would stop to look 
j@t him. He has to an extraordinary 
|defree that intangible combination of 


erect, 


qualities which one must call ‘“‘person- | 


ality.’’ 


ee + ee ee 


His Mannerisms Few 


|. As a conductor Koussevitzky shows 
| few traces of the mannerisms that have 
| won other orchestral leaders the nick- 
‘name “prima donna of the baton.” 
Any one leading an orchestra must 


make various and repeated gestures as |! 


Signals to the players. Koussevitzky’s 
| Bestures are always definite commands 
| EEOMP UY obeyed by the 

é has no difficulty in 


securing vivid 
pianissimo 


} 
} 
and fortissimo effects. He 
| makes the players chop off their rests 
| evenly. There will be little straggling 
| behind the beat of his baton, and one 
| surmises that no player would willingly 
anticipate it. 

| Any orchestra, however good the in- 
| dividual players may be, will not achieve 
| tts collective best as an orchestra 
unless ruthlessly continuously 
driven by a leader whom it willingly 
Obeys. There is every indication that 
Koussevitzky is such a leader. 

A successful leader must know where 
he wants to go, and a conductor must 
be able to hear in advance just how he 
wants each piece on a program to sound 
if there is to be any hepe of an orches- 
tra playing brilliantly. fTo Kpussevitzky 

each number on 5 eslerday’s ‘rather mis- 


and 


| 
i 
j 
' 
| 


EE 


| 
| 


| 


orchestra. ! 


‘eélllaneous program was obviously not | 


; 
a 


| 
| 
7 
’ 
; 


4; 


does 
| Vivaldi, or 
| Beethoven 
| tormed? 


| pathos. 
i' that the 


an arrangement of notes to be repro- 
duced mechani¢ally in accurate accord- 
ance with the*printed music, but a liv- 
ing, breathing thing. 


Permits No Dullness 


Musical notation is too 
means of conveying musical ideas to 
absolve the conductor of an orchestra 


from the duty of quickening the per- 


imagination. Nobody is likely to think 
any number Koussevitzky conducts is 
‘dull or perfunctory, if yesterday’s re- 
'rmmarkable interpretations are any test. 
The too often apathetic audience was 
obviously stirred as it has seldom been 
stirred in recent Symphony seasons. 
Only during some of Brahms’ Varia- 
tions or a Theme by Haydn could one 
observe people who were evidently not 
listening heart and soul. 
Kiven the much discussed new piece, 
Honegger’s ‘Pacific 231," a rhapsody 
about the locomotive of an express 
train written in modernist, and there- 
fore noisily dissonant, musical idiom, 
did not dull the enthusiasm of the au- 
dience perceptibly. The music is less 
violent and more lyrically imagined 
than one had supposed from reading 
about it. Honegger does not waste 
notes, and makes his effects. Kous- 
sevitzky gave a marvellously vital in- 
terpreiation of what seemed a genntine- 
ly worth while new work, deserving 
repeated hearings and likely to remain 
in the orchestral repertory. 


| formance by the intense working of his 


Made Vi valdi Modern 


The opening number was by an 18th 
century composer, Vivaldi, from a musi- 
cal world very different to that in which 
Honegger and we ourselves are living. 
The arrangement by the pianist Siloti 
for orchestra was new to America. 
Koussevitzky’s was not the sort of in- 
terpretation to which one is. accus- 
tomed. He showed no tenderness or 
reverence for the classic qua classic 
but apparently endeavored to conduct 
the piece as though Vivaldi were as 
much alive today as Honegger. 

Purists are certain to criticize some 
of Ikoussevitzky’s eloquent pauses, ex- 
aggerated pianissimos and long-held 
forte chords for full orchestra as not in 
the true classic spirit. But, after all, 
anybody now know exactly how 
for that matter Bach and 
wanted their works per- 


Berlioz “Roman Carnival,” :overture, 
based on materials from an unsuccess- 
ful opera, is dramaaic music which de- 
mands of the interpreters both unforced 
high spirits and genuine romantic 
Here again the purists will say 

slow theme was taken too 
and the percussion effects and 
passages overdone. This inter- 


slowly 
rapid 


| pretation was not that of Dr Muck, but 


although it lacked the extraordinary 
poise and clarity which distinguished 
Muck’s readings of such music Kousse- 
vitzky’s version had an equal distinc- 
tion of its own. One will remember in 
hearing the pfece years later from other 


hands how it sounded yesterday after- 
noon. 


_—, 


de Falla's 
first time here; and as a test of Kousse- 
vitzky powers in the great classics, Bee-. 


Temperament Is 


To 


eme. 


imperfect a i 


Skriabin’s *‘Poem 

Sained at Koussevitzky’s 

hands an eloquence it never seemed. to 
possess before. Muck made it thrilling, 
but by a too obvious tour de force. 
Koussevitzky’s impassioned conducting 
evoked for the hearer’ Skriabin’s 
strangely tortured spirit, 

Voluptuousness, exaltation, and a hint 
of madness and horror fill this music. 
It is, like so0 much in Russia, quasi- 
unintelligible to an American because 
outside both the Greek and the Puritan 
traditions. The man who can lead 
Skriabin as Koussevitzky did yesterday 
iS In his way a genius. This number 
was applauded as it never has been at 
the several previous Boston perform- 
ances, 

Next week the program includes Han- 
del’s Concerto grosso in D minor; De- 
bussy’s ‘‘Danse,” orchestrated by Ravel; 

“Kl Amor Brujo,”’ for the 


thoven’s Fifth Symphony, 


RICHARD BURGIN 
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Honegger, born of Swiss parents, first studied music at Zurich. Going 
to Paris, he studied the-violin with Capet. At the Paris Sex ovat 
he studied composition with Gedalge and Widor; orchestration wit 
d’Indy. He became one of “the Six,” having for co-mates, Georges 
Auric, Louis Durey (who is now an outsider), Darius Milhaud, Francis 
Poulenc and Germaine Tailleferre. It has been said of the Six: They 
have no set principles to which all of them subscribe save that which 
permits each of them to seek salvation in his or her own way. One 
might say that they have accepted the constitution of a certain kingdom 
invented by Pierre Louys, whose code of laws contained only two 
statutes: (1) Do your neighbor no injury; (2) that being thoroughly 
understood, do whatever you please... . They do not undertake to 
disregard all the established rules and conventions of musical composi- 
tion, but each of them follows his own inclination in acce pting or reject- 
ing them.” Milhaud says that Honegger is the offspring of German 
romanticism. While others in Gedalge’s class were interested in “‘Pelléas 
et Mélisande” and “Boris Godunov,” Honegger studied the works of 
Strauss, Reger, Schénberg, while among the French composers he was 
drawn towards Florent Schmitt. ‘“Honegger is perhaps one of the last 
musicians to have felt the spell of Wagner and to have profitably assim- 
ilated it.’’ 


TO OUR FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
SUBSCRIBERS 


It has been suggested that subscribers who for 
any reason find themselves unable to attend the Friday 
Symphony Concerts, and whose tickets would not other- 
wise be used, send them in to be sold for the benefit of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. Endowment Fund. 


Kindly send such tickets as early each week as 
convenient to Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 


Symphony Hall, Boston. 
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“PaciFic 231,” ORcHESTRAL Movement .. . ARTHUR HONEGGER 
(Born at Havre, France, on March 10, 1892; living at Paris.) 


When ‘Pacific 231” was first performed in Paris at Koussevitzky’s 
concerts, May 8, 15, 1924, Honegger made this commentary: 

“T have always had a passionate love for locomotives. To me they— 
and I love them passionately as others are passionate in their love for 
horses or women—are like living creatures. 

‘‘What I wanted to express in the ‘Pacific’ is not the noise of an engine, 
but the visual impression and the physical sensation of it. These I 
strove to express by means of a musical composition. Its point of 
departure is an objective contemplation: quiet respiration of an engine 
in state of immobility; effort for moving; progressive increase of speed, 
in order to pass from the ‘lyric’ to the pathetic state of an engine of 
three hundred tons driven in the night at a speed of one hundred and 
twenty per hour. 

“As a subject I have taken an engine of the ‘Pacific’ type, known as 
231, an engine for heavy trains of high speed.” 

Other locomotive engines are classified as “Atlantic,” “Mogul.” 
The number 231 here refers to the number of the “Pacific’s” wheel, 
2—3—1. 

“On a sort of rhythmic pedal sustained by the violins is built the 
impressive image of an intelligent monster, a joyous giant.”’ 

“Pacific 231” is scored for piccolo, two flutes, two obes, English horn, 
two clarinets, bass clarinet, two bassoons, double bassoon, four horns, 


three trumpets, three trombones, bass tuba, snare drum, bass drum, 
cymbals, tam tam, strings. ' 


The locomotive engine has been the theme of strange tales by Dickens, 
Marcel Schwob, Kipling, and of Zola’s Novel, ‘“‘La Béte Humaine.” It 
is the hero of Abel Gance’s film ‘‘Roue,” for which it is said Honegger 
adapted music, and the American film, ‘““The Iron Horse.” 


CC 


Poets have sung the praise of the locomotive. The most noteworthy 


§ of the poems is Walt Whitman’s. 


TO A LOCOMOTIVE IN WINTER 


recitative, ihe 

Thee fon the drivin storm even as now, the snow, the winter-day pessoa a 
Thee in thy adaeaks thy measur’d dual throbbing and thy beat convulsive, 
Thy black cylindric body, golden brass and silvery steel, bstthine eh thee 
Thy ponderous side-bars, parallel and connecting rods, gyrating, shu g 
Thy sowie now yon “ot = ag) — tapering in the distance, 

reat protruding head-light fix’d infront, | 
Thy a. aain ication vapor-pennants, tinged with delicate purr, 
Thy dense and murky clouds out-belching from thy nam er 8 ial alte 
Thy knitted frame, thy springs and valves, the tremulous twinkle of thy , 
Thy train of cars behind, obedient, merrily following, _ ae 
Through gale or calm, now swift, now slack, yet steadily sei yer ed 
Type of the modern—emblem of motion and power—pulse o ' con ee 
For once come serve the Muse and merge in verse, even as here I see thee. 
With storm and buffeting gusts of wind and falling snow, 
By day thy warning ringing bell to sound its notes, 
By night thy silent signal lamps to swing. 


ierce-throated beauty! snes 
Pen through my phant with all thy lawless music, thy swinging lamps at —, 
Thy madly-whistled laughter, echoing, rumbling like an earthquake, rousing all, 
Law of thyself complete, thine own track firmly holding. 
(No sweetness debonair of tearful harp or glib piano thine.) 
Thy trills of shrieks by rocks and hills return d, 
Launch’d o’er the prairies wide, across the lakes, 
To the free skies unspent and glad and strong. 
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FORTY-FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FOUR & TWENTY-FIVE 


Second Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 17, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 18, at 8.15 o'clock 


Handel Concerto Grosso in D minor, Op. 6, No. 10 
I. Overture. 
II. ) Allegro. 
eS 2 
IV. Allegro Moderato. 


Schmitt Réves for Orchestra, Op. 68, No. 1 


(First time in Boston) 


De Falla . “El Amor Brujo” (“Love the Sorcerer’’) 


(First time in America) 
( Piano, Jess SANROMA) 
Introduction and Scene—The ‘‘Gypsies” (Evening)—The 
Homecomer—Dance of Terror—The Magic Circle 
(Narrative of the Fisherman)—Midnight (Sorceries)— 
Ritual Dance of Fire (To dispel Evil Spirits)—Pantomime 
—Dance of the Game of Love—Finale (Morning Chimes) 


Beethoven. ‘ Symphony No. 5 in G minor, Op. 67 
IT. Allegro con brio. 
II, Andante con moto. 
IE. Allegro; Trio. 
IV. Allegro. 
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MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes before the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to the head i i 
Every Heese shall nt, in his place of aruement allow any person fo wear upon the head «covering which obatrcts 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct suc view, be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 
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The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
__ Of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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_ gavagely solitury’’ person: 


Conductor Koussevitzky 


Wins High Praise for 
Performance 


BEAUTIFUL HANDEL 
MUSIC IS ENJOYED 


Ji rahe ———@Qet 18:4 <agalp 
By PHILIP HALE 





years. He is probably more favorably 
known by his ‘'Tragedy of Salo e”” than 
by his other compositions. | 






1s been piles ys 1 
| Boston, in the course of. the last + , 


He has been called “the wild boat sf 


isolated, almo: 
Hearing hi: 
‘““‘Reves,’”” one was tempted to ‘spell 
“boar” differently, . 

For this music, written in the byte 
nees a year or so ago, before the great 


the. Ardennes,” an 





War, purposing to illustrate r apsodis 


‘gpentences of a French writer t 


Mr, Koussevitzky’s program ior the ; 
concert of the Boston Symphony Or-, 


chestra in Symphony hall yesterday , 


afternoon was as follows: Handel, four 
movements from Concerto Grosso, D 
minor, op. 6, No. 10; Florent Schmitt, 
Reves, op. 68, No. 1; De Falla, “‘Love 
the Sercerer’’; Beethoven, Symphony 
No. 5. | 

Debussy’s Danse for piano, orches- 
trated by Ravel, had been announced, 


but as the score and parts did not ar-| ing and engrossing as.absolute musie, 


Schmitt’ S 


rive in time for rehearsal, 
“Reves’’ was substituted. As the pro- 
cram book had already been made up, 
information about this piece WaSe un- 
avoidably omitted. 

It was good to hear the sturdy alle- 
eros and the beautiful air of Handel 
again; to be reminded that Handel 


wrote other music than ‘Messiah’’ and} 


the Largo, the monstrous. transcrip- 
tion of Xerxes’s little air in a forgot- 
ten, or neglected, opera. John F. 
Runciman was right in saying: ‘Mr, 
George Frederick Handel is by far the 
most superb personage one meets In 
the history of music. He alone, of all: 
the musicians, ‘lived his life straight | 
through in the .grand manner.”’ He | 
also wrote in the grand manner. NO)} 
one has equalled him in pomp and dig- 
nity. And this giant of a man could | 
express a tenderness known only to 
him and Mozart, for Schubert, with) 
all his melodic wealth and sensitive- 
ness, could fall at times into sentimen- 
talism, and Schumann’s intimate con- 
fessions were sometimes whispered. 
Handel in his tenderness was always 
manly. No one has approached him in 
his’ sublimely solemn moments! Music 
that is Miltonic. And with what ap- 
‘parently simple means’ this music 
soared to celestial heights! : 





t dan- 
gerously approach “‘hifalutin,” 4s swol- 


len, preposterous, full of sound and fury 


signifying nothing, There is a mighty 
Struggle to express dreams and elouds. 
And what dreams!-Possibly the ingen- 


fous Herr Freud of Vienna could ex- 
plain their meaning, but this explana-. 


tion might be unfit for publication ex- 
eept iv a journal devoted to medicine or | 
psychology. 

Mi JINoussevitzky is to be thanked | 


| 
: 
i 


for acquainting the audience with De : 


l“alla’s delightful suite, which was per- 
formed for the first time in Ameriea, 


with Jesus Sanroma, pianist. The suite | 


is derived from a fantastic ballet with 
songs that was produced at Madrid nine 
years ago. (The ballet was performed 


| 


| 


several times at Antwerp early this | 


year.) No doubt the music would be 


' still more effective. played for theatrical 


performance, but, unlike many suites 
derived from stage-works, it is charm- } 


interesting melodically, rhythmically, 
and by surprising color. This suite is» 
not.of the conventional type written by, 


| 


| 


those who know not.Spain; nor is it. 
persistently in the dance vein, There | 


are exquisite relieving episodes of a 
haunting nature. 

Jacques Riviere, considering Ravel’s 
Spanish, Rhapsody, wrote in a manner 
that. to some will seem paradoxical: 
‘There is torpidity in all Spanish danc- 
ing, which is the unfon of fury and 
sleep. The dancers always seem to 
be on the point of awaking themselves 
by their cries; they stamp with their 
feet, they curve their arms, they bend 
their bodies, they rail at themselves 
by way of encouragement. But their 
whirlwind remains sluggish.’”’ This may 
be true of Spanish dancing, which, so 
Spaniards say, is caricatured here, even 
by our own “interpretative artists,” but 
there is no suggestion of torpidity ‘in 
De Falla’s Suite, which has more racial 
character than his “Nights in the Gar-. 
dens of Spain’ played here last March. 

Those who feared lest Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky -would give a sensational, the- 
atrical performance of the Fifth Sym- 
phony; that he would startle the -ultra- 
conservative by his licentious treat- 
ment, must have been bitterly disap- 
pointed. He gave a conspicuously sane 
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grandeur of the first measures. 


points in the detail were deftly 
inensy h Pa Me dr ir ble was his con- 
‘rasting the main body of the Scherzo 
vith the tumultuous Trio. The mys-: 
terious transition ‘to the Finale was| 
never more mysterious, and the stately 
beginning of the Finale, for once not 
faireled; bhoutths, Jed to a vital reading | 
of pages that have to some \seemed, | 
‘When treated too respectfully, that is 
perfunctorily, a falling off from the 


For Mr. Koussevitzky’s interpreta- 
tions and the orchestral performance 
hroughout the concert there is nothing 


but praise. 


o 


” "The concert will be repeated tonight. 


The program of next week is.as follows: 


KOUSSEVITZKY IN 


Cc, P. EB. Bach, Concerto, D major, ar- 
ranged by Steinberg; Moussorgsky, Pre- 


lude to “‘Khovantchina’’; Rimsky- 
Korsakov, “Flight of the Bumble Bee’”’ 
from “Tsar Saltan’’; Prokoviev, Scyth- 
ian Suite; Brahms, Symphony No. 4. 


Sal 


yesterday by a sharp gesture. There 


i was no mistaking the meaning of his | 


upraised hand. Only after the first 
movement of the Beethoven did the au- 
dience disregard his obvious desire. 
After suffering frequent annoyance for 
years, it is a great and unexpected plea- 
sure to find a conductor able and will- 
ing to stop well-intentioned, but ill-timed 
applause. 

Nobody without a strong and yet in- 
finitely subtle sense of rhythm can ex- 
cel as an interpreter of Beethoven. 
Koussevitzky vitalises all music by 
his clear phrasing, his delicately #radu- 
ated accentuation, his instinct for a 


-tempo rubato which is not exaggerated, 
‘and for strict time which is as sure 


and often as solemn as fate. These 
qualities stand him in good stead when 
he conducts the Fifth Symphony. 

The most difficult task of the inter- 
preter in this masterpiece is to make 
the repetition in the finale of the 
dramatic transition from scherzo to 
finale, something more than an anti- 
climax. It is as though the congucr- 
ing hero having found that his first en- 
trance into his kingdom was thrilling, 
tried to’ repeat the Same experience be- 
fore the shouting had died down. 

Nobody knows what Beethoven mean 
by the passage. There is no obvious 
irony, yet otherwise the thing is an 
enigma. Koussevitzky so planned the 
large outlines of his interpretation that 
the much-mooted anticlimax became 
merely part of what in fiction would 


GLASSIC SYMPHONY | be called the “falling action.” 
He sees his classics as whole com- 


New Conductor Interprets 


Beethoven's Fifth 
6 lef. afd beyt 


Koussevitzky ended his second ston 
program yesterday afternoon with the 


| first classic symphony he has conducted 
| here. Beothoven’s C minor, the most 
frequently heard work in the standard 
Symphonic reportory, gave the new 
Russian conductor a chance to prove to 
the Boston Symphony audiences that he 
is no mere modernist, but a musician 
of Wide and deep sympathies. 
| His Beethoven is his own interpreta- 
fon of the music, moving, eloquent, with 
extraordinary rhythmic vitality. 
_very warmly applauded. 


It was | 


‘positions, not page by page. He gave 
‘full value, by the way, to every pas- 
'sage where his own instrument, the 
| double bass, has one of its rare chances 
| to dominate the tonal masses. 

Koussevitzky does not ask the «tradi- 
tion, and he may sometimes omit 
noticing the metronome mark before de- 
ciding on his tempi. His slow move- 
ment yesterday was almost an adagio, 
but the pace was solemn rather than 
sluggish. He goes his own way in in- 
terpretation, as every interpreter must, 
except for the meager indications ort the 
printed music beyond which we have no 
sure guide to Beethoven’s mind and 
soul. No grave indiscretion and many 
felicities distinguished Koussevitzky’s 
version of the C minor. 


A rather dull Handel concerto, in & 


too carefully po.ished performance; a 
well meaning and, in,its way, original 
piece by Klorene Schmitt, called 
“Reves,’’ and some rather confused and 
tantalizing excerpts from De Falla’s 
ballet ‘‘Love, the Sorcerer,” were less 
interesting than the Beethoven. De 
|'Falla has now abandoned the idiom of 
' Debussy in part for that of Stravinsky. 


| 


The concert began with Handel and | As before he can say amusing and en- 


offered two new modern pieces, 


Schmitt’s “‘Daydreams,”’ opus 68, No 1;, G¢tlvat . ue ; 
and a suite from de Falla’s ballet ‘Love! These ballet tunes are often a most 


the Sorcerer.’”’ 


| tertaining things of nis own with this 


' derivative technic. 


, banal, for all the clever rhythm and or- 


GLORIFIES | 


BEETHOVEN: 


that Beethoven who upon his death 
bed shook a defiant fist at the thunder, 
/ who in his 


Makes | 


Koussevitzky 
Music of the Fifth 


Marvellous 
Past ——Gel., Fotys 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Not the suite from Manuel De- 
Falla’s “Love the Sorcerer” nor 
Florent Schmitt’s tone-poem “Reves,” 
both heard for the first time in Bos- 
ton, but a certain Fifth Symphony 
by one Ludwig van _ Beethoven 


proved the most engrossing, the 
most exciting music in the Sym- 


phony concert of yesterday after- 
noon. 


— eae 


THE BEETHOVEN OF MIGHT 


Mr. Koussevitzky, so we had many | 


times been told, is minded to play the 
music of Beethoven in such fashion 
that it may make upon the audiences 
of today at least something of the 
overpowerlng impression that it made 
upon those who were the first to hear 
it. To gain this end he does not have 
recourse to the deplorable device of 
revising Beethoven's instrumentation, 


jestic force, 


mystery, even of terror. 
pace must the double-basses play their 
| famous passage in the Trio (here spoke 
_Koussevitzky the double-bass virtuoso) 


- 
Ma £90 _ 7 


their potential expressiveness, while 


reason of his animating effect upon the 
orchestra before him, he succeeds in 
endowing them with renewed vitality: 


Such, in brief, was the prevailing 
account of Mr. Koussevitzky’s conduct- 
ing of Beethoven that had preceded 
him hither, and yesterday it was made 
clear that the Beethoven Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky would have us hear, {ts in very 


truth the Titan of music that tradition 
In the torrential 


has made of him. 
close of the first movement and itn the 


mounting climaxes of the Finale of tha. 
there was heard in 


Fifth Symphony, 


Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon 


proud scorn of titles 
shrugged his shoulders at the noblest 


of Vienna’s nobility. 


The Andante a Tone-Poem 
From the first Mr. Koussevitzky’s 


_Fifth” Symphony reveals that conduc- 
tor’s 


independence of thought. Not 
with exaggerated emphasis, but with 
violent impulsiveness does he take the 


celebrated eighth-notes of the opening, 
nor, once launched upon the first move- 


ment, does he let it run {ts course 
metronome-wise. For once it was pos- 
sible to understand how Berlioz could 
find here “the terrible rage of Othello” 
and “a frenetic delirium which ex- 
plodes in frightful cries.” 

Again with no posturing or sentl- 
mentalizing, Mr. Koussevitzky made cf 
the Andante a rarely expressive tone- 
poem, with recurring moments of ma- 
while in his hands the 
Scherzo became for the time a thing of 
At a furious 


Transition Made Impressive 


A 


’ 
| 
: 
; 


and in the finale the horns, the trum-_| 
| pets, the long-withheld trombones, all 
|; must give of their utmost. 


\ 
' 


Not within long memory has a Bos-: 
ton audience heard the marvelous tran-| 


sition from Scherzo to Finale accom-. 
| plished with such tmpressiveness. After | 
the stride and sweep, the compelling! 


power of the mighty March, the recur- 
rence of the Scherzo came not, as has 
sometimes been the case, as irrelevant 
intrusion, but as psychological neces- 
sity, while the final progress of the 


March»heaped tumult on tumult, splen- 
dor upon splendor, | 


' 


Through the first portion of yester-| 


nor does he find it necessary to resort : 
day’s concert the audience, although by | 


to unwarrantable extravagances of ac- 
cent, pace and dynamics. :Rather bv 


, ‘ , . ,| chestration. 
Lae nea eine o's, obviously going) “her Sanroma, well known here as ¢ 
standing at Boston Symphony concerts.; PrOMsing young pianist, played the 
| bile; ‘| piano part in De Falla’s piece. It is not 
He will not permit applause between) ?** 7 . Seahe e 
the movements of a concerto, suite or| $010 though seemingly about as diffi- 
Symphony. He checked the automatic. cult. Mr Sanroma, as was fitting, be- 


no means unappreciative of conductor 
. and orchestra, displayed no unwonted/ 
_approaching Beethoven's scores as ono | enthusiasm. ietareci: the dtviaigen ef 

} , Mr Bantoma, as A | unprejudiced by traditional Teadings.’’|the Symphony Mr. Koussevitzky with 
‘applauders, with whom handclapping is| 22Ve4 as one e orchestra, Af ch, | he has been able to recreate them in upraised hand bade all applause to 


Daa Veeeaua Feuction, more than pili pro tempore, he was. his own mind, perceiving to the fullest ‘cease, but at its end the long-restrained | 
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plaudits burst forth as a pentup téry 
rent suddenly released. Recalled again’ 
and again to the platform, Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky at length’ summoned the band t 
its feet. Upon both Mr. Burgin ané 
Mr. Bedetti he bestowed a fervent hand. 
shake, then with an eloquent raising o 
the arms he expressed to the orchestra’ 
as a whole his gratitude for the sup- 
port it had given him. 


DeFalla’s Suite 


So much, then, for a: masterly per- 
formance of a masterpiece. For the! 
rest the concert of yesterday furnished 
less stirring pleasures. The Suite from 
DeFalla’s choreographic fantasy is, in- 
deed, music of singular fascination that} 
must work a potent spell when heard as)! 
accompaniment to the action that it) 
would point and enhance. Much to be| 
preferred to. DeFalla’s ‘“‘Nights in the' 
Gardens of Spain,” played here last| 
spring, this music is truly Spanish, al-) 
though DeFalla’s Spain is here the grim 


Spain of sinister and superstitious Gyp-|| 


sies, not the conventional Spain of bull- 
fights and boleros, of malaguenas and/ 
mantillas. 

The other “novelty,” the morbid, 
phantasmagoric ‘“‘Reves” of Schmitt, 
is a plece that, truth to tell, did not). 
greatly convince, despite Mr. Kousse-' 
vitzky’s care and eloquence with it. In-. 
stead, coming after the dignity and the. 
@rave beauty of a Concerto Grosso (in: 
D minor) of. Handel, it seemed for the| 
most part little more than futile| 
striving. | 

The passing of almost 200 years has! 
left the lustre of Handel’s simple music’! 
undimmed, A bare decgde finds! 
Schmitt's complicated score definitely, 
“‘dated.”’ | 


BAFFLING MODERNS, 
STIRRING CLASSICS, 
‘ALSO KOUSSEVITZKY 


| 
: 


| 
SECOND AFTERNOON OF THE NEW 
| CONDUCTOR 


ie AAamMA . —Ot- . f 4 of aA fn 
Calm Before Storm at Symphony Hall— 

Once More Schmitt Is Dull and de Falla 

Blows Hot and Cold—Then Beethoven 
| Panoplied in Passion and Power—Hande} 
- Staid or Handel Sensuous? 


N calm, yesterday, went the first part 
of the Symphony Concert. Mr. Kous- 
' Sevitzky, as it were, had been dis- 
covered. Maireons and maidens had 


«,) 1. Ay 
+ 


left hearers cold. 
' composing, he imitates no one; but a nega- 
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eceable and, by paradox, also interestin: 
His tranquil incomings and outgoings, quic 
bows, poise between pieces, were all fla 
less. Yet when he flung up an arm 
check ill-timed clapping, or with outsprea 
and embracing gesture gathered the or 


)chestra into better placed plaudits, the 


was no doubting the quick mind, the read 
will,. True, Mr. Koussevitzky, actually co 
ducting, abounded in tense and energetl 
play of body. His countenamce upon oO 
casion reflected the fervors within. Hi 
eye, aS well as hand, broadcast them. Wit 
his own lips he would now and then shap 
exacting measures. His down-beat coul 
be electrically precise. His upper migh 
sweep the air with curve and climax. Ye 
what were all these things but the draught 
of his spirit blowing the flame of perform; 
ance? The heat, the light, were inspiriting 
to feel. At a first concert our most de; 
corous dowagers, our least sensitive demoi: 
selles, had paid to Mr. Koussevitzky th 
homage of excitement. At the secon 
what was there to do but wait the retur 
of that agreeable sensation? 
— / 
Obviously Monsieur Florent Schmitt 
writing a piece named “Dreams,” coul 
hardly bring back the golden moment. One 
after another, the conductors at Symphony 
Hall have played him. Dr. Muck intro 
duced him. Le bonhomme Rabaud in 
cluded him in a round of Parisian com 
posers. Mr. Monteux gave him occasiona 
room. The Cecilia once went astray int 
his choral music. His Quintet for Piand 
and Strings well nigh filled a winter even? 
ing. Yet from ‘‘The Tragedy of Salome’) 
at Dr. Muck’s hands to ‘‘Dreams” by way 
of Mr. Koussevitzky, Monsieur Schmitt has 
It is quite true that, 


tive, rather than a positive, individuality is 
a dull virtue in concert-hall or theater. 
Monsieur Schmitt can contrive a musica} 
design; and the listening mind is mord 
impressed by his care and pains than by 
his invention. Presumably, he sees and 
remembers visions; experiences and recol- 
|lects emotions; but neither the one nor 
the other outflow from the music into 
which he would infuse them. He writes! 


it with well-considered device “from abun-| 
‘dant resource. Yet seldom in it goes tang; 
| 


or thrill. 


_ Modern routine-piece and nothing else is! 


“Dreams’’—tone poem in little} waxing, 
culminating, waning. It contains motivs 
and “‘ideas’’ that leave not a trace behind; 
cevelopment that more dulls than sharpens 
the point; rhythm, modulation, color, tran- 
sition, that strain for the desired effect, 
and by a hand’s breadth miss it. With al) 


its brevity, the music is persistently rest: | 


less. Seemingly, the dreams now wrenched 
now soothed; but not once is the listenin: 
imagination stirred. Once more commun. 


” 


Schmitt. In “Dreams” even a Koussevitzky, 


may not kindle it. — an | 
No more could the de Falla of “Love th 
Sorcerer’ quite summon the desired ex 


citements, though he brought conductor 
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music tossed up the significant phrases; 
eddied into Bethoven’s fierce ‘contrasts. 


Superb was the fire of the tone, the energy, 
of the rhythm: F£paciously and in splendor, | 


band ‘and. audience. appreciably nearerover heights and depths, curved the reiter- 
them. De Falla wrote his music originally ated and haunting song of the slow move- 
for the theater—a ballet with songs and ment, and not a line wavered. The rhyth-. 
even speeches, mimed and danced in the mic vigors renewed themselves at the be= 


trappings of the stage. 
other medium—the orchestra unassisted; 
transferred to another place—the concert- 
hall, the earlier flavors may have lessened, 
the earlier implications clouded. Certainly 
neither the sub-titles of the program-book 
nor the “argument” prefixed to the score 
were exactly lamps to the hearer’s groping 
feet. Worse still the intrinsie and veritable 
Spanish quality in de Falla’s music is to 
most of us a sealed book. His own coun- 
trymen extol it. Various commentators 
harp upon it. Fine-tempered “Spaniards 
undoubtedly thrill to it. Yet we others 
know only that de Falla will not ply the 
surface-tricks nor accept the traditional 
matter of Spanish music conventionalized. 
Unmistakably Laparra wove this Spanish 
note into his opera, “Habanera.” Ravel 
has been known to catch and convey it. 
Yet from de Falla, it somehow evades 
many an ear. 

A native wildness, as at the beginning, 
sometimes sounded from this music of 
“Love the Sorcerer.” Again it was thin, 
piercing, agile and fitful, as with the voice 
of gypsy-fiddles remembered. Once more, 
and it raised luminous atmosphere about! 
what may have been some tranquil scene. 
There were dances bare and angular, now 
graphic with sensation released, now 
uncanny with hint of magic rite and evil 
exorcised. Toward the end the measures 
softened and glowed, then swelled and 
dazzled, full-voiced. No doubt, the tri- 


umph of life and light over death and 


darkness that—the books say—is the un- 
derlying “‘idea.’”’ Possibly it was easier to 
discover and to feel in the theater. In the 
concert-hall, the sensation was rather of a 
spare, sinewy, compact musici sharply 
rhythmed, warmly and variously colored, 
elemental of mood, vivid in suggestion. 
The gypsy-tang often sounded Oriental. 
Yet on occasion the composer’s procedure 
was Plainly Parisian. Possibly, de Falla’s 
nature is too mixed for its own good in 
the expressive arts. 

The excitement, however, did come and 
nothing less than the Fifth Symphony of 
Beethoven finally brought it. From end 
to end and upon every bar between Mr 
Koussevitzky and the orchestra outpoured 
themselves. The first movement of tumult 


Revised for an- ginning of the Scherzo. ~ Quick was the 


pace and sharp the contours. As a con-. 
ductor of power and imagination, neither, 
more or less, Mr. Koussevitzky let fall the 
harmonic veils, threaded in the mystery, 
summoned the suspense of the famous 
transition. His particular touch upon it 
was the tremor that quivers uncanny be- 
tween sound and silence. With the out- 
burst of the Finale, there was only to 
evoke new splendors of full-throated tone, 
larger magnificences of phrase and period, 
new sweeps of progress, new ardors of 
rhythm, repetitions that blazed or clanged., 
To. Mr. Koussevitzky, the Fifth Symphony 
is of an heroic, an epical Beethoven, 
Throughout he would have it sound as a 
music of passion and power, might and 
magritude. Mystery may once cross it—- 
if the transition. Brooding may for a 
while haunt it—through the Andante. 
Elsewhere ‘it shall stream and stride, toss 
and leap and cry to heaven in surge an‘ 
flood inexhaustible. To these ends Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky bends his every means and makes. 
his every choice—shapes contours, mar- | 
shals gradients, arrays climaxes, chooses’ 
tempi, whips rhythm, distributes accent and 
emphasis. The music in itself, the perform- | 
ance in the outcome, alike justify hdm, | 
Long before it was classic, out of Beetho- | 
ven this Fifth Symphony also flamed. | 
In Mr. Koussevitzky’s ears, Handel 
writing Concerti Gfossi for string choir 
in King George’s London was also ardent 
composer. Into the. particular Concerto of 
yesterday the composer set an Air. The 
conductor prolonged the phrases, caressed 
the contours, deepened tone the while, | 
until the music rose sumptuous and sensu- 
ous upon the ear, velvety, deep-textured. 
In contrast, light were the rhythms and 
racing the figures through the little Finale. 
Stately was the course of the Overture, 
dignified, eloquent, precise and square-toed. 
There was Handel’s music and there also 
was Mr. Koussevitzky’s temperament pas- 
sioning itself for whatever kindles it, out- 
pouring itself upon whatever it lays hold: 
Possibly the composer would have found 
the cup not only full but running over. 
Even from the conductor, though less 
than the evening before at Cambridge, it 
was a bold and a heady brew. H. T. P. 
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rary a , rofit. Upon the ymphony Mr, kous- 

Second Boston Program |\in the great crescendo which unites’ Draws. KH tyes 1 % % | coviteky laid the hand of power, as oné 

v — --9eb., . (& (92. \the Scherzo withthe Finale. But h. For the First Time Mr. Koussevitzky Con- |, would set it newly aflame with the 


The-second concert of the Boston the Andante and, Scherzo itself he ducts at Harvard—Audience and Audito- |composer’s passion. At will he lifted the 


_|was less suc¢essful. The Andante ee orchestra to its utmost sonorities, At will, 
| pyeapnony Omran taxeetas:. Teter dragged Bi cart ev Tempo marks | rium Handel Through a Temperament as in the transition from Scherzo to Finale, 


Jy uchesage carpentry yas given Hall. | ‘are but géneral dfrections, but surely | and Beethoven from a Master of Rhythm |he held it almost in suspensive rustle, , 
| z ram: Beethoven did nde “write:“‘con moto” —De Falla Obscured |For it, he phrased, as by a human yolce, { 
Boston. The program: ith ful measures of the Andante, Dee 

| Handel Concerto Grosso in D minor, op. | Without reason- And the Scherzo it- |) —_—--— |f8e, Coser s ¢ p | 
egw’ 5 ae a were the euphonies, At every. turn, more- 


Se ”’ op. 68, No. 1. which is its most salient. characte A ™ Koussevitzky ‘continues nis | prowress, ascent. He began in (anbulenoet 


| DeFalla—‘“Sl Amor Brujo.” ; : rd iene 
| Beethoven—Symphony No. 5 in C minor, istic. For these reasons the Finale débuts, Last evening the public |he seemed to fling in contrasts; but his sea 


op. 67. lost greatly in-efféct and the whole of the Symphony Orchestra in Cambridge |of sound broadened, deavetied, mounted ; 
Florent Schmitt’s “Réves” was symphony seemed tame, even tepid. saw and heard him for the first time; |while never was it opaque. The song of 
played for the first time in Boston The opening measures of the first filled Sanders Theater to the last seat; the Andante was measured. To the utmost 
' and DeFalla’s Suite. for the first movement, ordinarily So pregnant gave every sign of. interest and pleasure. Mr. Koussevitzky would prolong and ins 
‘time in America. with meaning, were yesterday but Kiven in the gallery above his head hung |tensify its beauty. He was all for gra-: 
“The: interest of this concert cen-| perfunctory. ©“ This is certainly not those who would look and listen. Lor the |qients; yet unbroken, even unruffled held | 
tered round Mr. Koussevitzky’s in- | Music which brings out Mr. Kousse- excitement of nim, ig sananie’ Sulte from ithe curve. Above every other faculty, Mr. 
terpretation of Beethoven’s Fifth| vitzky’s best powers as a conductor. the ballet, 100 the Sorcerer,” was ap- Koussevitzky’s sense of rhythm beat 
Symphony. Why a Beethoven sym-| And: as the conductor seemed ill at plauded, though it baffled. In turn the through the symphony deepening the glow, | 


phony, and particularly the fifth or | ease in this part of the program, so conductor had his first experience here- intensifying the sweep, re-kindling the pass | 
‘third, should be considered a test of | did the orchestra. There was an un- abouts of a wooden-walled and highly sion. Rhythm tossed through the first 
F resonant auditorium. No doubt, he fre- movement: was wing to the second; fa 


a conductor's ‘abilities is a difficult certainty of attack to which niet: joiced when it gave him back every flying jyrea up the creep and the leap of the tran- 
question to answer. Yet mani the nite the erygees stomed, above | detail of the BP inale oe Concerto Grosso sition, marshalled the veiterant atatigd tal 
ere ccerere snd masic 1ov- | chit the music of Beethoven. Whe om Handel, ‘To some cars, the Beethoven the nate. There will be. debate of At 
asthe bbe rs ae , of the Fifth ‘eyinphony soundee pent ‘Koussevitzky’s pace. Irresistible was his 
There - is music which requires tone of the violoncellos and tates’ within these narrow spaces. Yet they rhythm. Since Dr. Muck’s day, there has 
greater intellectual power for its} in the opening theme of the Andante | reverberated magnificently to Mr. Kous-/peen mone such in our concerts. 
proper interpretation; there is music | was not full voiced, and the passages | sevitzky’s vigors with the music. Students| Por the composers around the corner only 
of much greater emotional depth.}in the Scherzo were confused and | of his ways also discovered that his ver- qe Walla had his day in Cambridge and 
But perhaps after all there is onej indistinct. Not so was this’ sym-| sion of a given piece varies hardly at all quybious day it seemed. With reason, these 
in which these qualities are united | phony played at the concluding con- with time and place. Again he repeated men of our time write their ballets and 
in better proportions. i cert of last season. 3 Berlioz’s Overture, “Roman Carnival’; mimed dramas. Music proffers them no 
For his program of last week, Mr.|| Florent Schmitt’s. “Reves’’ will | and, as he made it to sound a week @§0 freer field for invention, imagination, hand- 
.Koussevitzky chose pieces which led | hardly add to the composer’s repu- in Symphony Hall, so now it sounded in jwork, Less wisely do they draw from such | 
| up-to brilliant and vigorous climaxes. tation. Its harmonic and. melodic | Sanders Theater. Not a recollected stroke music their_orchestral Suites for the con- | 
| Even the Concerto by Vivaldi was| schemes follow formulas which are | or shading seem altered. cert-hall. Originally, de Falla’s “Love the | 
/not without a stirring close, aided| by now thoroughly conventionalized Otherwise the music heard tn Cambridge gorcerer"” was ballet of action, ballet even. 
by the imposing sonority of the or-| and fast becoming trite. Yet the last evening was the music played in Bos- with songs, in the theater of Madrid. As'| 
gan. Beethoven's Fifth Symphony | undiscriminating audience, under the ton this afternoon. According mar. Re yer scenario out of gypsy folk-ways, Martinez | 
_ contains such a climax as well, but| spell of a new conductor, gave it sevitzky’s custom, it began wit ait van S Sierra devised a fable for the stage as well 
its relation to preceding movements | hearty rounds of applause. Appar- | of a Concerto Grosso from Handel, fhe as for music. Then the inevitable concert- 
is somewhat different f that of % conductor indeed cherishes these ancient piece played in Paris, played in Wondon 
Scriabin’s “Poem ob Sostasr’’ pag shea ONES AGH. We Boat: & has pieces; but he plays them in a fashion of played over-seas. Faintly last evening a 


Yee Ca ! ' , his own. Line they are and line he keeps gtring of sub-titles hinted at course, scene 
lioz’s “Carnival, Romain” or Brahms Mr. Koussevitzky has quite won the them. Yet he courts every opportunity for episode and atmosphere. The listener tried 


des yee sapere rng once it has eee of the patrons of the Friday tonal color. Handel wrote a slow-paced, to hear it as “absolute music,” but as often 
Siig mm. Camcury tO maintain, alternoon concerts who are seem- | largely unfolding Air. Mr. Koussevitzky heard it as music that outside the theatre, 
and the long-continued exultation of | ingly willing and ready to accept) stretched to the utmost every curve of the away from the dancing and the miming, 
this final movement, unless carefully | gratetully any musical dish which | music, lingered over every convolution, ‘s but half itself. It sounded direct and 
handled, borders. dangerously near | he chooses to set before them. carried it onward and upward in a spiral sparse. Now and again it was angular and 
an anti-climax. The quieter mood of} De Falla’s Suite is agreeable, | of intense tone. It was sumptuous and pare. Often rhythm quickened it—inte 
the Andante con moto and_ the|highly colored music, skillfully writ- | sensuous to hear; but as plainly it was yative wildness, tortured dance, hint of un- 
_ Scherzo is a difficult one to maintain, ;ten and orchestrated. Like all music’ Handel through a temperament, Akin canny rites, In this fragment was warmth 
‘and yet on its proper maintenance | of exotic character it quickly palls. were the flick and the race of figures of song; in that enfolding atmosphere, In 
| depends the entire effect of the final | Nevertheless it is a toothsome tit- through the finale—sheer excitement un- a third were the mimes at play? Not once, 
outburst. : bit. It was brilliantly played. der Mr. Koussevitzky’s whipp:ng; but Alle- however, did the obscurity, the confusion, 
| Last week it was evident that in S M. gro Moderato on Handel’s pages. Slowly of impression quite lift. A ballet remained | 
building . up a quick, overpowering pf streamed the beginning of the Overture— a ballet. Suite or no suite, it usually does, | 


, the very state and splendor of such music— H. T. P. 
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The Massachusetts Division of University Extension 
in co-operation with . 


The Public Library of the City of Boston 


offers 


A Course of Lectures, with Music, on 


The Boston Symphony Concerts 


Beginning Monday, October 20, at 4.45 p.m. 
Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library 


(Boylston Street Entrance) 


Instructor: MR. RICHARD G. APPEL, head of the Music Division of the Library, 
with occasional lectures by PROFESSORS W. R. SPALDING, JOHN P. MARSHALL, 
Mr. MALCOLM LANG, and others. 


This course is intended for all those who wish to gain a keener enjoyment and 
appreciation of symphonic music, as well as for teachers and students of music. The 
‘nstructor intends to analyze on each Monday music to be performed at the symphony 
concert of that week. . 


This course will be given in two parts of ten lessons each. Enrollment fee, $1 for 


each part (for crédit, $1 additional). All interested persons are invited to attend the 


frst iecture without incurring any obligation to enroll. 
James A. Moyer, Director, The Division of University Extension. 


CHARLES F. D. BELDEN, Director, The Public Library of the City of Boston. 


CHILDREN’S CONCERTS 


conducted by 


ERNEST SCHELLING 


ASSISTED BY FIFTY MEMBERS OF 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
At Jordan Hall 


on SATURDAY MORNENGS at ELEVEN 
January 10, 17 
February 14, 28 
March 28 


Adults will be admitted only when accompanied by children 


TICKETS FOR THE SERIES $10 and $15 
(No tax) 


Application by mail to 
MRS. JOHN G. PALFREY 
108 IVY STREET, - . BROOKLINE 


Kindly enclose checks 
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Bo LOMLas| mphony Orchestra. It oc- 
-eurred to them that Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky had suggested or ordered the 
“gubstitution.” The suspicion was 
wholly unwarrantable, ridiculous in 
fact, for the eminent conductor bears 
y good will toward the soviet gov- 
ernmeft “of Russia; he has suffered 
atits hands. r | 
‘Unfortunately “Leningrad” is now 


“ 


the name of the city founded by 
Peter the Great in the marshes of 
the Neva in 1703, the city long 
known as St. Petersburg, or, in some 
countries: as Petersburg. After the 
revolution the name was changed to 
Petrograd.. The soviet government 
has changed Petrograd to Leningrad, 
and as Leningrad it is now known, 
however one may deplore the fact. 
“Leningrad” is the word recognized 
in political and journalistic circles. 

If in the years to come the name 
of Washington, D. C., should be 
changed by a wild-eyed government 
to Bryanville, the capital would then 
be known as Bryanville in all circles, 
foreign and domestic. 


The Symphony Orchestra and Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky will be heard at Sanders Theater 
in Gambridge on Thursday evenings, Oct. 
16, Nov. 6,. Dec, 4, Jan, 8, Feb, 2 and 
26, March 19, April 2 and 80. Tickets 
for the series of nine concerts will cost 
$12. Through next Saturday, Oct. 4, pres- 


ent subscribers may repurchase their seats 


of Mr, W, F. Carmichael at the University 
Book Store, On Saturday morning, .Oct. 


11, unclaimed seats will be put on sale 
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The Massachusetts Division of University Extension 
in co-operation with , 
The Public Library of the City of Boston 


offers 


A Course of Lectures, with Music, on 


a en * meee ‘ 
Boston Symphony Concerts 


© 


Beginning Monday, October 20, at 4.45 p.m. 
Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library 


(Boylston Street Entrance) 


ae, 


Instructor: MR. RICHARD G. APPEL, head of the Music Division of the Library, 
with occasional lectures by PROFESSORS W. R. SPALDING, JOHN P. MARSHALL, 
Mr. MALCOLM LANG, and others. 


This course is intended for all those who wish to gain a keener enjoyment and 
appreciation of symphonic music, as well as for teachers and students of music. The 
‘nstructor intends to analyze on each Monday music to be performed at the symphony 


concert of that week. 


This course will be given in two parts of ten lessons each. Enrollment fee, $1 for 
each part (for crédit, ¢1 additional). All interested persons are invited to attend the 
frst iecture without incurring any obligation to enroll. 


James A. Moyer, Director, The Division of University Extension. 


CHARLES F. D. BELDEN, Director, The Public Library of the City of Boston. 


CHILDREN’S CONCERTS 


conducted by 


ERNEST SCHELLING 


ASSISTED BY FIFTY MEMBERS OF 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
At Jordan Hall 


on SATURDAY MORNINGS at ELEVEN 


January 10, 17 
February 14, 28 
March 28 


Adults will be admitted only when accompanied by children 
TICKETS FOR THE SERIES $10 and $15 


(No tax) 


Application by mail to 
MRS. JOHN G. PALFREY 
108 IVY STREET, - . BROOKLINE 
Kindly enclose checks 
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Leningrad” si 
Arable Det 21 192 ». 

Mr: Courtenay Guild and” some 
others seem to be perturbed because | 
the word “Leningrad” stands in the 
place of Petrograd, or St. Peters- 
burg, in the program books of the 
Boston.Symphony Orchestra. It oc- 
curred to them that Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky had suggested or ordered the 
“substitution.” The suspicion was 
wholly unwarrantable, ridiculous in 
fact, for the eminent conductor bears 
no good will toward the soviet gov- 
ernment of Russia; he has suffered 
at its hands. 

Unfortunately “Leningrad” is now 
the name of the city founded by 
Peter the Great in the marshes of 
the Neva in 1703, the city long 
known as St. Petersburg, or, in some 
countries as Petersburg. After the 
yevolution the name was changed to 
Petrograd. The soviet government 
has changed Petrograd to Leningrad, 
and as Leningrad it is now known, 
however one may deplore the fact. 
“Leningrad” is the word recognized 
in political and journalistic circles. 

If in the years to come the name 
of Washington, D. C., should be 
changed by a wild-eyed government | 
to Bryanville, the capital would then 
be known as Bryanville in all circles, 
foreign and domestic. 
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The Symphony Orchestra and Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky will be heard at Sanders Theater 
in Cambridge on Thursday evenings, Oct. 
16, Nov. 6, Dee, 4, Jan. 8, Feb. 2 and 
26, Mareh 19, April 2 and 380, Tickets 
for the series of nine concerts will cost 
$12. Through next Saturday, Oct. 4, pres- 
ent subscribers may repurchase their seats 
of Mr. W. F. Carmichael at the University 
Book Store. On Saturday morning, Oct. 
11, unclaimed seats will be put on sale 
at the same piace, 
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Third Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 24, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 25, at 8.15 o’clock 
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Bach, C. P. E. . Concerto for Orchestra in D major 


(Arranged by MAXIMILIAN STEINBERG) 
I. Allegro moderato. 


II. Andante lento moto. 
III. Allegro. 


Moussorgsky . « Prelude to the Opera, ““Khovantchina”’ 


(First time in Boston) 


Savas a —— 
‘ eT were 


Rimsky-Korsakov . “The Flight of the Bumble Bee,’’ Scherzo 


from “Tsar Saltan” 
(First time in Boston) 
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Prokofieff Scythian Suite, Op. 20 


(First time in Boston) 
I. The Adoration of Veles and Ala. 


II. The Enemy God and the Dance of the Black Spirits. 
Ill. Night. 


IV. The Glorious Departure of Lolly and the Procession of the Sun. 
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, : . Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 98 
I. Allegro non troppo. 


| : II. Andante moderato. 
ERNEST SCHELLING |. | III. Allegro giocoso. 
| 


IV. Allegro energico e passionato. 
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MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 


~ _ 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes before the symphony 


oe 


‘wih emia’ 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein scantdod for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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FORT Y—FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FOUR & TWENTY-FIVE 


LOLOQORA LLL LILLIA LILI III TLLELE LIL ae ‘~, 
ee ABET 
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unteansS Soon 


‘Third Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 24, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 25, at 8.15 o’clock 


@ 
. eocupuecenecets 
LLL ATE ELBE LL ID 


ORY O IID RIGOR SII OE 


Bach, C. P. E. | . Concerto for Orchestra in D major 
(Arranged by MAXIMILIAN STEINBERG) 

. Allegro moderato. 

If. Andante lento moto. 

II]. Allegro. 


Moussorgsky . « Prelude to the Opera, ‘‘Khovantchina”’ 
(First time in Boston) 


Rimsky-Korsakov The Flight of the Bumble Bee,’ Scherzo 
trom “Tsar Saltan”’ 
(lirst time in Boston 
Prokofieff | ) Scythian Suite, Op. 20 
lirst time in Boston) 
|. The Adoration of Veles and Ala. 
Il. ‘Phe Enemy God and the Dance of the Black Spirits. 
ltt. Night. 


LV. The Glorious Departure ot Lolly and the Procession ot the Sun. 


Brahms . Symphony No. 4 in E mi Op. 98 
Allegro non troppo. 

Andante moderato. 

Allegro CLO OsO,. 


Allegro energico e passionato. 


MASON & HAMLIN PIA! 


» F 


_ T : = . :; 
[here will be an intermission of ten minutes before the symphony 


: 2 ae ean Ka ~ ~ 7% & Q om : ' ' 

City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places oi public amusement 

Every li ensee shall not, tn his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 

the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided tor spectators, 

it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such vie w, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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This music is something more than } 
roaring, blaring dissonance; ‘something | 
ea | more than eccentric experimentation in 
7 | feiealiisiass PERMIT SS TLE OTS ee: ny ; “ | a harmonic schemes and daring orchgs- 
Ea Rara tet a ae | RY: 4 |-tration. The Suite is deftly planned; 
—~ . ) Te a) broadly conceived; carried out with 
pie sei e a i | | rare dramatic intensity. : 
| | We are not told where Prokofieft 


x found the story from which he drew | 

Conductor and Or chestra the short argument of his Suite; the 
: | : invocation to the sun-god VeleS ana» 

Give Magnificent the sacrifice to the Scythians’ favorite. 

idol Ala, the daughter of this god; 

Performance where he read of the evil-god who 

dances delisiously with seven swbter- 
ranean pagan monsters. The moon- 


maidens console Ala for the great harm 
‘RIRST TIME HERE pene her in” gasket by this evil-god, 
to save her, fight the evil 


Then Lolli 
FOR MOST OF MUSIC baie The’ sun-god smites the wicked 
deity, and the Suite ends with a tonal 
rt er abd th: S. 28 Vhs portrayal of sunrise, 


This Suite was produced at Lenin- || 


By PHILIP HALE 'erad in 1916. The composer was then 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra gt 25 years old. The first performance 
beasts ’ ost pasa in this country was at Chicago in 1918, 


its third concert of the season yester- when Prokofieff was in the United 
day afternoon. Mr, Koussevitzky con- States. 
ducted. The program was as follows: No matter how wild this music is: 


-. ere is a irable i - 
manuel Bach, concerto for orchestra, there is admirable method in the mad 
ness; there is a refreshing mastery in 


D major (arranged by M. Steinberg); the development of the composer’s pur- 
Moussorgsky, prelude to the opera pose. He knew what he wanted; he 
“Whovantchina’’; Rimsky - Korsakov, pore at his aiberinge paage SEY not 
“mn. BW} , episodic, spasmodic, but sklilu con- 
ene shi hv oe the eka: iets cell from uvmena: ” He has an individuay 
“Tsar Saltan’’; Prokofieff, Scythian melodic vein; his harmonic schemes are 
suite; Brahms, Symphony No. 4, E mi-, his own, as is the orchestral voice, 
And throughout the Suite there is sin- 
The music by the composers, except dye caleohc-b pty recat ae r 

sey Seeley shang, yrs The third movement “Night” is per- 
Brahms, was played for the first time haps the most remarkable in the revela- 
in Boston. Bach’s concerto was played tion of poetically dramatic feeling. This 


for the first time in the United States, is not the night of Walt Waltman: 
DARE AT OR Ry itp i aa “Night of south winds! Night of the 
. ’ pirat ovens rapes “i as was probably the case with Rimsky- large few stars! 
) : Korsakov’s Scherzo. Sti ding ni ! Mad, , 
PRES Photograph € _ ae glam & Underwood, New Yor nae es eblihie wildly savage en Maight.” 09. a 


Serge Prokofieft” |||} had horrid manners and customs. He- There 1s “the blackness of darkness 


—_———  --—s 


: 
| 


PATA Mey 4225, 


Y= 
- 
. 


nor. 


| a night in which Nature herself shud- 
| rodotus tells us at pleasing length how qers and is afraid; a night when the 
they sacrificed one in a hundred of Demon is master and strange, sinister 
deeds are wrought. 

’ are is ve rj 
they secalped their foes and drank their ch bathe rl Pipi eye) with ey 
blood: how they burned false prophets | climax, one of the most original pages 
among their many soothsayers; how ‘in the whole literature of music. 
Attention for this Suite was well pre- 
. pared by Mr. Koussevitzy. There was 
king and seated them upon horses the delightful concerto of Emanuel 
stuffed with chaff to place about the | Bach, reverently arranged by Rimksky- 
Truly a splendidly barbar- Korsakov’s son-in-law, with its beau- 
. folk tiful Air for a second movement, an en- 
ie wes , si chanting melody announced by the | 
And in his Scythian Suite Proko- Hnglish horn. Then came the Prelude | 
fieff has written superbly barbaric|to ‘‘Khovantc hina,’’ noteworthy for ax. | 
,otie melody and ‘‘atmosphere.,”’ And ; 


++ rene gee! 


their enemies to Mars; how in battle 


they stranged servants of their dead 


monument. 


music, 












= Bumble Bee,” which in 
akov’s fairy opera rises 


. 





Laurent noteworthy in s 
pice ; : 2 SOlO passa 
It Was a great afternoon for Bivsin. 


The fourth symphony of RB 

was. performed with unusual Gantt 

Too often the performance of this work 

reminds one of the criticism passed on 

the interpretation of Hamlet in “Great 

j Expectations’: Massive and a eda 
But Mr. Koussevitzky brought out nn 

| poetry, as he respected the austere and 
| Solid, at times grim, almost forbidding 


The lyric passage 
sages 
Were sung; they were given time vies 


basic structures. 


breath; transitional passages. for once 

‘did not seem matter-of-fact. In a 

| word the performance was romantic 
not metronomic. Ultra-conservatives 

may whisper that the symphony was 

Russianized; which, being interpreted. 

means that it was engrossing. 

The great audience was enthusiastic 

and with good reason, for the a ga 

jue most interesting, and conductor 

cae covered themselves with 

} 


| The econcert will be re 
| > repeated tonic} 
The program of next week is as yo 


f ‘lows: Weber, Overture to “‘Oberon;’’ 
‘ Roussel, Symphony, B flat “rst. tim 
‘ apy ering , at (first time 
i erica; Wagner, Bacchanale from 
Tannhaeuser,’’ Siegfried’s Funeral 


Music from ‘Dusk of 
of the Gods,” a 
the Prelude to “‘The Mastersingers.”’ yi 


Koussevitzky Plays 


Russian Music 
i Meorntoe-—_GUt. 25; 1924. 
The third concert of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor, was given yester- 
‘day afternoon in Symphony Hall, 


Boston. The program: 


Carl Fbilinp manuel Bach : 

ete nceerto for orch i 
Moussorgsky estra in D major 
_ Prelude to the Opera “Khovantchina’’ 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. ... The Flight of the 
_ Bumble Bee,” Scherzo from ‘Tsar 
se de | 

rokofieff ...... oe. -ecythi ; 
rabies Scythian Suite, op..20 
| Symphony No. 4 in E minor, op.98. 


‘i For the third time Mr. Koussevit- 
aky chose for his opening piece musiz 
from the eighteenth century, late 


‘eighteenth century to be sure, but 
ca cast more or less in the same 
™m wm as that of Vivaldi and Handel, 
Which was heard in the two preced- 
ing concerts. Does he choose to com- 
Mence his programs with such music 
‘Im order that his hearers may be put. 
in a comfortable and contented frame 
of thought for the ultra-modern mn-| 





















* 1 Rimsky- | #4 
aire from thel ae" 
sea to buzz around. the ha *1 eb aa 
ante dazzling virtuoso piece, » ‘played ¥ 
brilliantly by the orchestra, wlth Mr 
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ever, and somewhat relieved the aus- 


terity of the function. 


Yet Mr. Koussevitzk has 
the hearts of ‘his malic that Poni this 
mee of extreme modernity was 
ik. an unusual amount of 
This is as it should be : 
teux Was not unaware of 7: ced 
hg but such music when played by 
im was seemingly regarded with 
suspicion and distrust, and only with 
the performances of “The Rite of 
Spring” did his audiences show that 
enthusiasm which they undoubtedly 
ought to feel in the presence of music 
of this present day and generation 
For although admiration and appre- 
clation of the past is due and proper 
yet it is never well to forget that’ the 
art of music did nct cease to progress 
with Brahms and that a hearing must 
be given to those who now are en- 
deavoring to search out the beauti- 
ful, albeit in new and often strange 
rsa disquieting ways. All praise 
pa to Mr. Koussevitzky, who has 
€ courage and conviction to disre- 
gard the traditions of over 40 years 
and successfully to impose those 
conetyeroae On a public which we 
ear has long been sadly in need of 
an awakening, " 
Pray 3 > did Mr. Koussevitzky prove 
onde es sincerity yesterday after- 
8-4 ro iat his interpretations of 
pe er music he may undertake 
e the result of long and caretal| 


| consideration cannot be denied. That. 


mee ye. of engrossing interest is no’ 

nl rue. Whether or not they 

ih “igh agree with the mood of the 
Sic itself is not always certain. 


His reading of th 
: e E min - 
phony, for example, was to WARE nce 
replete with poetry and 
but we very much doubt 


of thinking 
imagination, 











Then for those who enio 
of more familiar and bani OB monn 
pattern there was the E minor Sym- 
phony of Brahms. But, alas! those 
who are enamored of its beauties 
were obliged’ to ‘sit through’ Proko- 
fieff’s Scythian Suite, which must’ 
have proved a severe trial to some. | 

















if such an’ interpretation’ would have |; 
pleased or gratified the composer. 
For once the music seemed to lose 


that bleakness which has always. 
been associated with it for us and 


sen aos ge tegaepeain ny gen ip “Scherzo of the Bee,” now heard for the ; 
| 3 first time in Boston and clapped on Friday mat 
Koussevitzky than of Brahms? Be’), the last echo of the buzz, He is aware 4 
that as it may, it was none the le6s | that length is no avenue to interest and, I) 4 
a delightful change from the more | without a flicker of hesitation, he chooses | | | 
accepted readings of this symphony. | such brief pieces as Honegger’s ‘‘Pacific,” | | | im) 3 

Prokofieff’s Scythian Suite is but | a fortnight ago, or the Prelude to Musorg- , 
mildly exciting. Stravinsky has said | sky's opera, “Khovantchina,” upon the list | 
these things so much more elo- | of yesterday. An eighteent 


quently in his “Rite of Spring.” | certo has begun three programs. | 
years hard to count the public of the Sym- 


phony Concerts has enjoyed such music, i { 
; 


There is perhaps no. objection to two, 
‘or more different themes played si- 
multaneously in as many different 
‘tonalities, but it is of prime impor- 


tance that these several themes be the orchestra lend to it. 


of striking character. Not so with 
the thematic material of this suite. 
We venture to say that any one of 
them heard by itself is but ordinary 
stuff. They are mere melodic frag- | 
ments, of little distinction and Ca- | 
pable of but little development. At 

least they receive but little at the 

hands of the composer, who conceals 

the poverty of his invention by har- 

monic and orchestral effects which | 
arrest the attention for an instant — 
by reason of their strangeness ‘alone. | 
There is a vast difference between — 
the unusual and the original, in | 
music at least. 3 ML. 


DAY UNTO RUSSIANS, 
DAY FOR PLEASURES, 
DAY ALSO OF POWER. 


pI Oe ees a Va 251924 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS AGAIN 
AT ZENITH 


_—— 





Composers and Conductor, Orchestra and 
Audience in Full Fettle—Brahms and a 
Bach According to Koussevitzky—From 
Musorgsky Pictorial and Rimsky Amus- 
ing to the Splendors and Savagery of | 
Prokofiev 


oe e-em 


IKE a river, running deep, bright and 
full from many a source, was the 
Symphony Concert of yesterday 
afternoon. Plentiful and various 

was the pleasure; and clear were the 


yo fa 
: 4 I dpe > a? ‘ 
ay 4 





even when the performance fell short of | 
| the sonorous voice, the sinewy line, the | P 


| victorious day 
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h-century. Con- Bae 
Through | a Ve 


ample progress that Mr. Koussevitzky and i 
So far, moreover, the conductor’s novel |) ee 
numbers—save culy Monsieur Schmitt’s ac- 2 i 
cidental commonplaces——have won the gen- 
oral ear. Honegger’s rhapsody was clapped | 
and clapped again. The listener. “who pit 
knows what he likes’ was surer of his 
satisfactions with de Falla’s ballet than 
were some of the connoisseurs. The bum- | | . 
ble-bee of Friday left omly the sting of B 
pleasure. The Prelude to “Khovantchina” } : 
held every ear rapt; while Prokofiev's | | 
“Seythian Suite” ended, literally and fig- | 
uratively, in a blaze of glory. Back to the : | 
when “The Rite of Spring” | H 
first sounded through Symphony Hall, | a 
went the applause. | 
The orchestra, no less, is new source of | 
stimulation and delight. All that Mr. : 
Monteux asked, it gave him back. _ Mr. 
kKoussevitzky asks more and as fully re- 


‘ceives it. In splendor, suavity and supple- 
‘ness, with that mingling of precision and | 
vibrancy, flow and stride, which is life to 


such music, the string-choir moved yester- : 
day through Emanuel Bach’s Concerto nn 
Sensuous pleasure and pictorial illusion , ia 
were the coloring and the gradation of tone ; 
in the whole orchestra through Musorgsky’s | ; 
Prelude. A band of virtuosi buzzed with | 
that sea-born bee. The piercing radiance, 
the surging depths, the mounting flood of 
the brass-choirs in the “Scythian Suite” 
were revelation. Red and gold, they saw, 
heard and sounded. Count also the dark- 
ling color, rhythmic life. keen-set contrasts 
and sharp-set modulations of the tonal 
mass, opening and closing through 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony—and the tale 
of an orchestra at the height of its prowess 
and the top of its bent is no more than 
half told. 
Mr. Koussevitzky may well persuade, 
command and _e inspirit such a_ band. 
He enforces precision; preserves the unfold- 
ing line, the upspringing march which 
shape musical form and order musical 
motion. Yet he kmows and practises all, 


\|the freedoms. of pace, rhythm, curve and 





‘decent whieh are'the spirit that giveth 
His hand is alert and his ear sensitive with 
every degree and tint of tone. He would 
-have his orchestral phrase, accent and color 
like the living voice it is. His contrasts 
are contrasts ; his climaxes, climaxes. Out- 
poured are the riches, outflung is the vi- 
tality of the chosen music. From itself 
and from himself, Mr. ‘Koussevitzky char- 
acters it. And all this to an audience) 
that even on Fridays comes alert, stays| 
alert, beating high in sensation and 
pleasure. Toward zenith 
Concerts rise again. 


o---. 


With reason, hearing Emanuel Bach's 
Concerto played as chamber-piece for an-' 
cient instruments, Mr. Koussevitzky heard | 
in it also a Concerto for strings, flute. | 
oboes, horn and bassoon out of a modern | 
orchestra. The first movement unfolds| 
in broad line and ample spacing. Spare) 
and sinewy is the counterpoint, energetic | 
and cumulative the rhythm. It invites 
such magnificence as the string choir and 
Mr. Koussevitzky now summoned. Of the 
paternal Sebastian himself might have 
been these amplitudes and freedoms. The 
‘ensuing slow movement gave the wind- 
choir finer and choicer opportunity; yet 
‘quicker came the impression of a ea 
that departed from mid-eighteenth century 
formula and mood. It ran 


Handel-like. The elder Bach took a sim- 
pler, directer, barer way with such effu- 
sions of his music-making mind and heart. 
Hiere, rather, was the younger Emanuel, 
anticipating both the Mozartian mgod of 
melancholy and the Mozartian grace of 
treatment. Here sang sentiment; here 
went elegant and artful modulation. The 
finale, -by way of contrast, tripped almost 
Haydn-like; and upon any eighteenth- 
century Allegro Mr. Koussevitzky spares 


At the other end of the program, the| 
Brahms of the Fourth Symphony was 
clearly the romantical, the songful, Brahms 
of the conductors in this present day from 
Toscanini and Nikisch to Stokowski and 
Koussevitzky. The granitic Brahms of 
Hans Richter, as “massive and concrete” | 
as that apostle himself, is on the runway | 
to oblivion. Quite down it ‘‘the romantics” | 
have thrust the generation that would also 
have Brahms abstruse, opaque, remote 
and therefore, like so many other gods, to 
be revered. Our applauded masters are 
all for a Brahms vitalized and_ vivid, 
luminous and lambent. Mr. Koussevitzky,. 
making way through the Scherzo, sharpened | 
the rhythms, until they nearly danced, in- 
tensified the contrasting song until it was| 
well-nigh sentimental, and the “austere” 
Brahms very like a German Michael sing- | 
ing of a Sunday across his sun-lit garden, 
Passing to the finale, that intricate or- 
chestral Chaconne, the conductor was all 
for contrast. with the successive variations 


not in quickening pace. 


peti camagiehss in the wood-winds; massed measures with 


the Symphony | &Verty 
2 ‘them deepened or 


hundred times as long. 
Nine Muses all at once, why should we not 
be merry at a Symphony Concert? We are 


in no song-| 
ful periods unfolding and = 


wide Le Aut ri > 


3 finely sharpened say 


the whole orchestra piled upon them: 
upswelling. progress from  ground-bass 
theme to deep and \full-flung close. 

- With a like impetus, Mr, Koussevitzky 
filled the first movement. Under his 
plastic hand, the swaying measures of 
the beginning seemed at each . return 
freshly charactered. In vigorous motion 
entered and recurred, advanced and re- 
ceded, the larger-voiced periods, Brahms’s 
development and variation upon 
sharpened. Transi- 
eontrast, ardor and edge, 


tion and 


‘voices interwoven, parting and gathering--—- 


a music not only vitalized but dramatized, 


‘the conductor’s temperament as wing and 


release to the more hesitant composer. Yet 
again with the slow movement—Brahms | 
persistently reiterating, varying, develop-| 
ing and deriving; Mr. Koyssevitzky hold- 
ing fast to this generative progress, but | 
heightening every turn of it, while over | 
all he spread a tone as mellow, warm ard | 
sober ag the musing heart from which | 
the music sings. Into even a. Bee-| 
thoven of the Fifth Symphony, a Brahnis | 
of the first or the fourth, every conduc- 
tor of power has a right to infuse him- 
self. Thereby the music gains a two-fold 
life. 


Through all else in the concert, the Rus- 
sians rose to conquer. Rimsky’s ‘Scherzo 
of the Bee” is the merest trifle; but, being 
fanciful, high-humored and apt, it is live- 


lier pleasure than several score German 


and German-American tone-poems, five 


In the name of the 


human; composers are human, So also is 
some of their music. Besides does not 
Rimsky’s bee rise out of the gea—first, and 
last, feat of the kind. in all recorded 
entomology. The Prelude to ‘“‘Kho- 
vantchina” is Musorgsky at the “tone- 
painting’ of which he was many-sided 
master. By this time, everyone knows his 
vast and multi-colored tonal tapestry ol 
the crowning of Tsar Boris, Hars that | 


closely heed will also remember the meas- | 


ures that hint at the bleak and thin Forest 
of Cromy, snow-laden under leaden skies. 
As etching is the music with that nearness 
to the object that was Musorgsky’s delin- 
eative aim. Akin is the Prelude of yester- 
day—musiec of the dawn breaking over a 
quarter of ancient Moscow, the Red Square 
of turbulent mercenaries and hunted, 
hiding, dreading outcasts. There is no 
evocation of nature and the orchestra in 
the grand style; no rising sun’and blare of 
brass. Only the pale light creeping .into 
the eastern sky, touching. roof and cupola 
and belfry; only the stir, still drowsy and 
smothered, of awakening life; only the 
echo of pious matins from distance borne. 


isavage men. 


has 
Sun, 


now 


f 
+ 


he Tight recedes? thedifé"fitishes’ as to an} AVY 


other sleep: Upon a’ pause of silence wai 
the beginning -of a sombre drama. Ov 
a music of bare line Musorgsky lays hi 
thin half tints of color. 
measures take form; upon the imagination 
the illusion is wrought... Bit | 
— Soe i 
Rhythm is mighty, and it shall prevail-— 
much more than all the harmonies of 
all the modernists from Ravel unto Schon- 
berg. Thrice in his “Scythian Suite’ 
Prokofiev is master of it; when at the 
beginning the barbarians invoke their Sun- 
God; when the monsters of the Evil-God 
dance wildly, grotesquely, filthily ; when, 
finally, the hero, Lc:t, strides forth victo- 
rious, the Sun-God rises again, and all 
his hosts acclaim the darting beams. Like 
Stravinsky's in “The Rite of Spring,’ these 
rhythms sweep and pound in barbarian 
frenzy, in demoniacal fury. The whole 
orchestra shakes and shivers, bounds and 
and plunges with them. So do devils 
dance in the dreams and exorcisms of 
So do wild tribes march to 
battle or to rite. 
Color is also mighty, and it shall pre- 


i vail beyond all the modulations of either 
ithe primitives or the sophisticates among 


ithe modernists. Once Prokofiev summons 
it when he drives his orchestra, choir 
upon choir, into the blaze and  swir!] 
c¥ piercing sound with which the 
“Scythian Suite’ enas. At last music 
achieved the apotheosis of the 
The heavems are radiant; the earth 
is drenched: frenzied are the tribes of men. 
There is color again, when through the 
shadows of Night—as the third division 
is labelled—phantoms flit and wan lights 
flicker. For ghostly half-tint there are 
pallors on Prokofiev’s tonal palette. Not 
all of it is glare. Savage are the lustres 
upon the evocation of the beginning. AS 
the sacrifice proceeds they fall away and 
and the whole music fades and shatters 
Into mystery is ferocity riven and shredded 
By these signs is Prokofiev composer of 
imagination. as again in the fantasmal 
grotesquerie haunting the music of the 
Evil-God, his monsters and the Night. 

Ask of this Russian savagery, and he 
answers with a music of clang and clash, 
swirl and 
tribal god. Ask of him power and 
sweep and splendor, and he opens those 
final pages incandescent above all the 
music of our day. Ask of him grotesquerie, 
bestial, now ‘phantom-like, and he 
looses his dancing monsters, packs in his 
shrilling night-visions. It is true that in 
the “Scythian Suite” are sterile and shape- 
ess intervals, brief, bare and spotty. Little 
they matter beside this wild and savage 
nd primitive imagination wielding, like 
ammer and battle-axe, the forged and 
tempered weapons of modern music. Genius, 
or something very like it, is in the deed. 

EE: 


flood—tribal cry to the: 


Upon the ear the ~ 


Great Fourth Is More 
Than Match for 


Moderns 
Peat — Bt ules 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


One fact made clearer with each” 
succeeding Symphony concert 1s that, 
contrary to many expectations, Mr. 
Koussevitzky is proving himself no 
specialist in the music of the moderns. 

At the concert of yesterday after- 
noon, three pieces by modern or rela- 
tively modern music-makers stood 
upon the progranime: Musorgsky’s 
Prelude to Khovantchina”; a Scherzo, 
“The Flight of the Bumble Bee,” from 
Rimsky-Korsakov's “Tsar Saltau,” 
and Prokefiev’s “Scythian Suite,” all 
played for the first time in Boston. 


nee me 


BACH AND BRAHMS 


And yet, although Musorgsky’s: 
charming Prelude was most poetically 
played, although the performance of 
2.usky-Korsakov's deft and tricksome 
Scherzo was 4&4 marvel of orchestral 
virtuosity, and although the barbaric 
‘nusic of Prokofiev was played with a 
superb fire, power and sweep, still the 
keenest delight of the afternoon lay 
‘not in any of these things. 

Rather was it to be found in the 
exquisitely moulded performance of 
the Andante lento molto from a COD 
certo of Philipp Emanuel Bach. (as 
orchestrated by Maximilian Steinberg) 
and in Mr. Koussevitzky’s puissant 
and persuasive reading of the Fourth 
symphony of Brahms. 
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tions on a Theme by Hadyn - 

“that of the E minor Symphony yester- 
day, an anti- le may be newly 


defined as one'who has not been priv- 
jleged to hear that composer’s orches- 
tral music performed under the lead- 
ership of this conductor. Surely not 
since the days of Nikisch has the 
Fourth Symphony of Brahms sounded 
in Boston .as yesterday, it sounded. 
Gone was the stodginess and, if you 
will, the sogginess that some inevit- 
‘ably associate with Brahms in orches- 
tral composition. Instead, there stood 
ferth yesterday a music incessantly 
eloquent, a music now lyrical, now 
‘impassioned: now portentous and now 
grippingly dramatic. 

. From ffirst to last the symphonv 
sang. To cite a single outstanding in- 
stance, unforgettable was the deliv- 
ery of the melting phrase that comes 
as afterthought to the second theme 
of the first movement. Again, richly, 
broadly, streamed the song’ of the 
"cellos in the Andante. 


Mus'c of Divers Emotions 


To the third movement Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky brought a rhythmic incisiveness 
‘strangely exhilarating, and no mere, 
‘serles of academic variations on a 
“‘nine-measure theme was the final 
‘Chaconne. Here instead was music of 
mood, music of many and divers emo- 
tions progressing to:a narely stirring 
Cliiaax that, like the end of Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony a week ago, 
roused the audience to manifest and 
whole-hearted enthusiasm. 

In Mr. Koussevitzky’s version of this, 
surely the most eloquent of Brahms’ 
four symphonies, some may perchance 
miss the grave, reposeful beauty that 
certain conductors find in the (first 
movement, the sacerdotal solemnity 
with which they endow the Andante. 
There is, indeed, in Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
performance a suggestion that Brahms, 
the atch-typical Teuton, had in him a 
trace of Slavic fire and passion. But 
if Mr. Koussevitzky’s temperament has 
a little colored and transformed what 
we are generally pleased to believe, 
(whether or not erroneously) was the 
temperament of the august and hieratic 
Brahms, there ts no denying that Mr. 
Koussevitzky also vitalizes and dra- 
matizes this music in amazing degree. 

For the moment the listener is well 
convinced that thus and thus only did 
the music first sound in the mind of the 
composer. For the moment, too, it is 
possible to believe that the Brahms 
legend has done that composer more 
harm than good. Perhaps he was after 
all a man of flesh and blood and not a 
_mere sublimation of academic musical 
procedure. Assuredly it was a com- 


ion : “music of the 18th century 
and his supremely eloquent interpre- 
tation of that music. Granted that the 
first and third movements of this Con- 
certo of Philip Emanuel Bach’s do not 
noticeably diverge from the Set ways of 
18th century music, the beautiful An- 
dante that comes between seems to 
have been written a hundred years be- 
fore its nr ‘There need be found no 
more convincing evidence. of igi. 
nality of the greatest of the ines tou: 
poser sons of Johann Sebastian than 
the chief theme of this Andante, which 
in one turn of mé:ody and harmony 
suggests, and forcibly, the theme of 
Amfortas’ suffering in “Parsifal’—a 


themeathat represents the furthermost | 


development of Waener’s 
yh gn harmonic 


Of Singular Charm , 


As in “Boris,’’ so in “Khovantchina” 
Rimsky-Korsakov was the food angel | 
of Musorgsky. To him, indeed, fell the 
entire task of orchestrating this last. 
Opera of his comrade; and to judge by | 
the Prelude heard yesterday this or-'| 


chestration is in Rimsky’s happiest | 
vein. Picturing the coming of dawn 
Over the Red Square in the Kremlin -at 
Moscow, the Prelude is music of singu- 
lar imaginativeness and charm. And. 
oddly enough, it suggests in no uncer-| 
tain fashion the Prelude to the third 
act of “‘Tosca’’ that would portray the 


coming of dawn over the house-tops of 
Rome, 


No such remarkable bit of tone-paint- |. 


ing is Rimsky-Korsakov’s own Scherzo, 
but it is a miracle of orchestra] Nght 


ness, @ spray of water through which | 
the sun throws prismatic colors. | 


Prokofiev's Suite 


And slight as it is it would seem bet- 
ter worth rehearing than the much- 
vaunted Suite of Prokofiev. With 
magnificent stride of pageantry and 
Power does this Suite begin, and its 
final picture of the sunrise is One of 
dazzling brilliance, But between comes 
much that seems but futile sound and 
fury, the inarticulate Striving to voice 
the moods and the scenes made vivid 
in the “Sacre” of Stravinsky. Where 
Stravinsky grips, Prokofiev but amuses 
or mildly stirs. Dissonance he provides 
in plenty, but compared to the disso- 
nance of Stravinsky it seems a thing 
Superficial rather than fundamental 
and integral. 

The younger composer may not here 
achieve the extraordinary independence 
and daring that characterize his pre- 
decessor’s harmonic thought. The 
Scythian Suite, the only one of. his 
more important pieces yet heard in 


poser whose feeling ran strong and Boston, hardly proclaims Prokofiev a 


‘deep who could sense the range of hu- 


,8reat creator. Yet for a youth of 23, it 


Was no mean accomplishment. . 
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Here in Boston did | 
Saturday do any harm to that 


tion” (as some call it) which are a 
phony Concerts? Hardly. The purpose of 


‘the original rule and the continuing custom 


The Symphony Orchestra Immediately 
Repeats an Applauded Piece—From New 
York Come the Philharmonic Society and 


Mr. Hoogstraten—Earnest: but Uneven 


Occasion 


HE oldest inhabitants, at Symphony 

Hall on Saturday evening, said. 

that never in the forty-four years 

of the Symphony Orchestra had 

such a thing come to pass. The middle 
seneration remembered that it came with- 
in an ace of happening at one of. Dr. 
Muck’s earlier concerts in Boston. The 
youngest listeners heard, enjoyed, ap-, 
plauded; then vaguely realized that to do) 
as Mr. Koussevitzky was doing, broke with 
all precedent; whereat, as became them, 
they were the more pleased. On Saturday,| 
as on Friday, Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Scherzo! 
of the Bee” tickled the ears of the audience. 
They liked it as show-piece; they liked it! 
as humorous fancy. Loud and long was 
the clapping. Without more ado, Mr. 
Koussevitzky and the orchestra re-played 
the music, since it Is hardly five minutes| 
long. Warm again, and general, were tne| 
answering plaudits. The heavens of prece-| 
dent did not fall to crush the guilty, | 
The police did not appear upon the scene) 
as guardians of the tradition. In fact the) 
concert merely proceeded. | 
Yet never before, it was sald, had such) 
a repetition befallen at the Symphony Con- 
certs. Imperative rule—"“it had’been uf- 
derstood’’—forbade it. Mr. Henry Higgin- 
son, founding the orchestra, made it. Mr. 
Henschel, as first conductor, followed it; 
while from it none of his successors had 
hitherto departed. Once, however, but only 
once, had a breach been imminent Upon, 
a certain Friday afternoon Dr. Muck ie 
the orchestra through Chabrier’s Rhapsody, ! 


“‘Hspafia’—the rhythms pulsing, the colors 


flaming The answering applause would. 
not be stilled. Plainly the conductor was) 
disposed to repeat the piece. He turned) 
back the pages of the: score to the begin- | 
ning. Inquiringly, he surveyed orchestra | 


was to check the passion of “assisting art- 
ists’ to display themselves in solo-pieces 
after they had been applauded in appointed 
numbers. Even so, Mr. Paderewski ° for 
pianist and Mme. Sembrich for singer twice 
or thrice transgressed it to the general sat- 
isfaction. From the outset, probably, the 
immediate repetition of an orchestral piece 
hag seemed a contingency too remote or 
practical consideration. Usually they are 
too long in themselves, too fatiguing: upon 
the orchestra, too little applauded. Where 
Dr. Muck finally shied, Mr. Koussevitzkyv 
went tranquilly forward. No one and no 
thing seems the worse for his ‘“indiscre- 
tion” except a precedent—again more hon- 
d in the breach than in the observance. 
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“SCYTHIAN SUITE? AT. 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


ee a re ee 


ore 


CO, P. E. Bach and Brahms, 


Stir Koussevitzky 
Qo Le ———UL. 25,1924 


Koussevitzky has followed a formula 
in making his first programs. Yester- 
day for the third time he began the 
symphony concert with an 18th century 
concerto, in a modern arrangement. 
For the second time he ended with a 
familiar symphony, played without ap- 
plause between movements. Before the 
intermission again came the modern 
new piece, this time Prokofieff’s ‘“‘Scyth- 
ian Suite,’’ which is promised us on 
every program. 

A concerto by Carl Philip Emanuel 
Bach, arranged at the request of Kous- 
sevitzky by Maximilien Steinberg from 
an original for five ‘‘ancient instru- 


ments,’’ made more than amends for 
its lack of archeological correctness by 
its plaintive and moving andante, and 
its spirited allegros. What does it mat- 





| 
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this case? 


ter that a piece is an arrangement, i 
the arrangement is as it stands musical- 
and aesthetically satisfactory, as in 
Conductor and orchestra. 
gave a stirringly eloquent performance. 
Koussevitzky prefaced the “Scythian 


Suite” by two fragments from Russian 


| operas, 
| “Khovantschina,”’ 
‘called “The Flight of the Bumblebee” | 


‘from Rimsky Korsakov’s 


| In the old days, Henschel and 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


we 


No lowering of the 


the to Musorgsky’s 


a brief scherzo 


prelude 
and 


‘Tsar Sal- 

tan.’ The names s.gned to these works 
are deservedly illustrious. The audience 
applauded both numbers with great 
gusto, which few showed despite their 
i clapping for the musie of Proko- 
eff. 

Yet both pieces are at once too frag- 
mentary and too trivial to deserve in- 
clusion on Boston Symphony programs. 
Gericke 
won over the local public to the idea of 
symphony concerts by pusting Handel's 


Ay’ rgo”’ and other gems now relegated 


to the ‘‘Pops,’”’ on the programs, along 
with first performances of Brahms and 
other then unpopular masters. 
Symphony orchestras in smatier 
American cities still sugar bitter pills 
for their audience in this way. But 
in Boston we have been for 2% years 
beyond that stage of musical culture, 
thanks to the conductors and to a dis- 
eriminating minority of the audience. 
standard of program- 
making should now be tolerated. And 
operatic scraps and snippets have long 


been tabu. 
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Musorgsky’s prelude is good third-rate 
Italian opera with a Russian accent, 
like the too celebrated garden scene in 
“Boris.’’ Rimsky’s scherzo is a rather 
inferior version of the ‘Bee’ by that 
Schubert whose sole: distinction is that 
he was not ‘‘the’’ Schubert. 

Prokofieff’s ‘“‘Scythian Suite’’ is too 
self-consciously barbaric. It varies be- 
tween ‘‘andantino,’’ with dissonances 
perturbing innocence, and ‘‘tempestu-| 
oso” in several keys at once. There | 
is a “‘dance of the pagan monsters,” | 
which sounds much like American jaZZ | 
of the sort the composer no doubt en- | 
joyed during his recent residence in, 
Chicago. It made one wish Koussevitz- | 
ky would some day follow the example, 
of Rudolph Ganz with the St Louis! 
Symphony and put a real jazz piece! 
on the program. Koussevitzky’s “Rites! 
of Spring,’’ when he gives it, is going | 
to be dazzling. His marvellous sense | 
of rhythm vitalized what did not strike) 
one as really original music. Unless, : 
perchance, Stravinsky derives from, 
Prokofieff, instead of vice versa. Even | 
so, one must remember that Wagner, | 
harmonically speaking, derived from | 


Koussevitzky does a great service to, 
Brahms in conducting his Fourth Sym-| 
phony as though there were in the: 
music no hint of pedantry. The ortho- | 
dox interpreters have so often lent 
Brahms’ music all the defects of ortho-| 
doxy that an intense and personal in- | 
terpretation is a relief, even when it | 
does not strictly obey Brahms’ direc- | 
tions. Those who dub Brahms dull | 
should listen to Koussevitzky’s conduct- |, 
ing. It is dramatic, but never theatri- 
cal.’ The audience again unmistakably | 
showed its enthusiasm for the new con- 


| growing. 


ductor, whose personal triumph keeps 


Next week the novelty is a symphony 
by the French modernist, Roussel, said 
to be in his post-Stravinsky manner 
and not in the post-Debussy style of 
other works of his already heard here. 
The other numbers are’ Wagner eX- 
cerpts, and the ‘Oberon,’ 
Weber, as announced for the first cor 
cert but not then played. The ‘‘Meis- 
tersinger’” prelude is added. rr. 


overture of: 
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Fourth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 31, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 1, at 8.15 o'clock 
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Weber . Overture to ‘‘Oberon’’ 
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Roussel ; ; ‘ : Symphony in B-flat, Op. 23 
(First time in America) 
Lent; animé. 
Modéré. 
Trés lent. 
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. Bacchanale (“The Venus Hill’) from “Tannhiauser”’ 
. Funeral Music of Siegfried from ‘‘Dusk of the Gods” 


. Prelude to “The Mastersingers of Nuremberg”’ 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the symphony 
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City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow an y person to wear upon the head a which obstructs 
the view fay ato cry nny vere yon th of any oe bn on sbstruct ™ rm be worn 

t view, ma a 
it being a covering wi projection, wa | oT oe VIN’ tins 


The works to be or at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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Overture to “Oberon” 


3 Brilliantly Given—Rous- 
; sel Work New 


— 


PERFORMANCE TO BE 


REPEATED TONIGHT 
Henahee Poor />1 
iad By PHILIP HALE 


Tne Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr, 
_ Koussevitzky, conductor, gave its 
fourth concert yesterday afternoon in 
‘Symphony hall, The program com- 
prised these pieces: Weber, Overture 
to “Oberon”; Roussel Symphony B flat 
(frst time in America); Wagner, Bac- 
ehanale from ‘‘Tannhaeuser;”’ funeral 
music for Siegfried from ‘Dusk of the 
Gods,’ and the prelude to ‘‘The Master- 
singers.”’ 

Fer a good pany years the conduc- 
ters thought it necessary, or safe—the 


words with them was perhaps sy~- 
nonymous—to play each season the three 
chief overtures of Weber, as they 
thought it behooved them to perform at 
least four symphonies by Beethoven. 
Ac a@ result the par*’ormance of these 
evertures was ofter perfunctory and 
pedestrian. Mr. Weussevitzky yester- 
day showed the avdtence that, in spite 
of familiarity, the overture to “Oberon”’ 
is beautiful and Wrilliant. Never within 
recollection hos the fairy music 
been so exquisite. from Oberon’s horn, 
a horn ‘of Elfiand faintly blowing,’’ to 
the crash that announces the change of 
mood and pace. In the Allegro, the 
theme: first announced by the clarinet 
war for once sung, not breathlessy hur- 
ried through, but as an aria with full 
itberty given to the singe” for ex- 
pression. In/the same way the joyous 
outburst of Rezia’s peroratior was freed 
from the banality, not to say vulgarity, 
eften attributed to it by Miteral, matter- 
of-fact, metronomic conductors. 
Roussel’s Symphony was produced at 
a Pasdeloup concer’, Paris, in 1922. 
fhe work was courteously but ad- 
versely criticised. We are informed 
that a friend of Roussel showed the 


Ger the modest and: discor 
mposet to Mr. Koussevitzky, 
ecame-interested in it and produced 
it at-one of his concerts in the fall of . 
the next year, when its reeeption by the 
public was very different; other per- 
formances were equally successful. — 

In the Fifties and the Sixties, when a 
good New Englander wished to prove 
that he had an artistic taste, he hung 
upon the walls of his parlor a series of 
engravings by Cole, representing “The 
Voyage of Life,’ in which a man be- 
ginning with innocent childhood en- 
eounters as a youth and in maturity 
temptations, knows the peril of shoals 
‘and rapids, but finally, in his old age, 
feaches calm water and a peaceful end. 
These pictures were proudly shown 
with shells on the mantelpiece, motrn- 
{ne wreaths, a set of ivory chessmen 
prought by Uncle Ebenezer, the sea 
eaptain, from the Orient, while a silver 
plated ice water pitcher with goblets. 
stood on the sideboard in the dining) 
‘Foom. 

‘Roussel provides an argument, not 
unlike this series of engravings, for his 
symphony. His music is intended to 
portray (1) the enthusiastic ardor of 
youth; (2) joys, then deep impressions 
of a rather sentimenta) Sature; (3) 
sorrow, bitterness, revolt, “at last’ 
peacefulness in the serenity that raises 
man above the passions.” | 

The introduction, the composer in* | 
forms us, is only a sort of preface It 
fs peculiarly gloomy and mystertous, 
as if hinting at Adam’‘s fall; man born 
in sin and reared in corruption. The: 
youth is apparently lost in ‘devious’ 
@overts of dismay.” But suppose no. 
explanation of the composer’s purpose 
were given? The music can hardly be | 
said to be a literal and minute com-' 
mentary on the announced thesis, ex- | 
cept for those who are not content 
with. music unless an_ explanation | 
allows them to dilate with the proper 
emotion. They may easily find joyous. 
moments, sad moments, a dramatic re- 
volt; at the end serenity, and these} 
pages are truly beautiful. But what 
shall be said of the symphony as abso- 
lute music? Fegide2 work cannot be 
called program nrusic after the manner 
of Liszt and the later composers who 
turn poems, pictures, legends, - heroic 
or pxthetic figures into symphonic 
poems. 

There is no doubt about the honesty, 
the high aims, the musical equipment 
of Roussel, but this symphony, in spite 
of many impressive pages, some of 
them beautiful as those we have men- 
tioned, is lacking in clearness of design 
| and firmness of structure. Themes 
‘that are not striking in themselves are 
lost. in the development through a too 
painstaking search after details that 
too often obscure the main ideas and 
@o not enrich them. It might also be 
said that much of the work is diffuse 
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Ley “Oberon” overture. The modern novel: 


cis ed nT ny ; 
o ig worth living is_ ll of } ty;- Roussel’s. Symphony in B flat, ppateinamaaat a ir a See tink Ress an | 
rasts. misses relieving con- prope disappointing, . despite some. ef- “NV TRA DLE SAA & : Music”’ aforementioned, and the Overs, 
tein this symphony, especially: con. || fective passages. ys OEE | IME aN | | ture to figheron.”. ‘To them-wae now: 
ek is’ color aes atahlor ‘ seg ¢ er he “Wuneral Music of Siegfried” and ; N ‘ | Ww | asain Sif rao Mage 
ther gray, drab. For one that. Siithe prelude to ‘The Meistersingers of | | Oe. | > ) added. the Symphony ; aeorng Peas: 
own the Orient and Neen iepired by tcl ok Seon gga : Rae ~ pa, bo | | Albert Roussel, played for the frst 
genius a s highest paint, as e 


‘time in America, and, for exultant end- 


other compositions, Roussel is here |} world has long since agreed. Kousse- | | ling, the Prelude to ‘The Mastersingers 
rprisingly without sensuous warmth vitzky condensed the whole passion of lof, Nuremburg.”’ 4 
in thematic material, ,in his use of it, | ‘“The Dusk of the Gods” as Wagner | | No doubt the ultra-conservative are 


and the orchestral dress conceived the drama, into the measures , , d ill after this 
he nr é of the music that mourns for Siegfried. | now aud ing, and Ww ony: hap | 
The production of the Symphony yes- -Every phase had its full value of light 'evening’s concert, that Mr. Kousse- 


terday was evidently a labor of love on} and shade, every note was surchar | i f Weber's Overt 

PEN y, ) Wi ‘hharged vitzky’s reading 0o eber's erture 

the part of Mr. Koussevitzky. The mu-] with the keenest emotion. Even Dr l'was mannered, that in the introduction 
c appeals to him; he believes in it; } Muck’s well remembered performance j | ‘the volume of tone was subdued beyond | 


@ performance was one to do it full | illustrated no more perfect a blend of | ‘all reasonableness, that the second 


justice. . intensity and accuracy, theme of the overture proper Was 
‘The final pages of the symphony are The ‘Meistersingers’ "" prelude is one | pele and sentimentalized, and that 


| of the most gorgeous bits of musical 
intended to portray man raised above tapestry in existence. Koussevitzky | sundry other ‘‘liberties’’ were taken. 


the passions. Wagner’s Bacchanale that } brou | : 
. ght out the color in every thread | | : pony 
“piggies Bee ie eee like tragedy, of iy polyphony. He remembered, and | R " i U th ht of Poetic and Brillant 
purity m.-The performance was 3} made his hearers remember with him, | 4 ‘ : 
owing, gorgeous one, exciting Ae ee the dramatic values:in Ona cinoae | ed " | evea S n ou | Yet is not this introduction music of | 
acchantic prrensy, sensuous in the ogee by the musie of the prelude. ' fairyland, and did it not sound yor | 
measures t at should accompan th ©, _as is his wont, grasped the large ° d F day as from another world, a wor Oo } 
sight of the three Graces, Date with outlines of the piece without slurring eauties an ren- magic and unreality? And is riot | 


ie pemipne’ over a single detail. So to transfigure Yer ¢ 1antic melody 7 hit 
the swan, and at last Tannhaeuser alone | one of the most familiar numbers in Huon’s alr a melody, thos 
conductor after conductor jigs through 


with Venus. And the performance of] the orchestral repertory that ; rform- . . . 
1e orchestral repertory that a perform 71es In Music ‘t and so deprives it of all emotionpd 
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Siegfriud’s music and the overture to| ance of it is an event to the most cal- 
“he Mastersingers’’ was equally mem-| !0Us of listeners is the height of a significance? | ! 
erable. eonductor’s achievement. p % yy ry. f. 9% No, good friends, Pi Koussevitzky | 
ge ’ no more distorted feber than two 
i : ish ‘‘new readings.” He is not a man weeks ago he distorted Beethoven. 
sa ey ee fey Koussevitzky: who needs to force originality, to gain e 
stoppe orchestra. He was evident- | q hearing, but one whose authority is T - 
hat which Bruno Walter at a sym-. 
ing In.che hall. Was the silent reproof It was hard to see why the detached With Mr. Koussevitzky there | phony concert of two years ago did | 
heeded? Not at all. The intrepid | fragment of the first act of ““lannhau- for the Overture to “Euryanthe,’ Mr. 
eoughers continued, probably thinking ser,’’ Paris version, was offered with- | ; 
7 ; v r ester- |Overture to ‘‘Oberon,” and the audi- | 
KouSsevitzky’s taste. bp dg ped hice could depend: pia! bit d las sin oe ue emo- | ence applauded to the echo a rarely | 
| x sacchanale seen coherent or ay arternootni, % T , « . | 
The concert will be repeated tonight. | significant torn thus from its context. a r poetic, rarely brilllant performance. 
- ethoven “Bg- : age re as Te ‘son’s “horns | . sev ’ anc 4 
Modtts Musart, Symphony, G minor; | of elfland faintly. blowing.” Kousse- eloquent performance of the Bac- \sevtskye hands te a es 
; Jy» > . ; « c h i ‘> JUSBoSsC” " i : r) : . 
Arensky, Variations for strings on a vitzky yesterday made the listener real- | chanale from Waeners “Tannhaus- | Difficult to H 
: ‘9 ; . yy mzicu 0 ear 
ary r y “o> sixnvrino ‘ . YQ avin i j . > ¢ =OS it seats. 
Bo \: ‘Moussorgsky, “Pictures at an nv i driving at, the magic of | er,” stirred restlessly im its 
hibition,” arranged fof orchestra by caret hed 2 1 oof a’ | |Next upon the programme : 
Roussel has been a pupil of d’Indy, | | d and difficult to hear is the Symphony ° 
'tdioms he retains in his symphony. This : . of Roussel that yesterday followed ; 
symphony lacks the unsuccessful striv- | the kettle-drummer, Mr. Ritter, be- these “Weberian fancies. Even. for the | 
‘ing for color of his ‘‘Rosyv City” heard 
‘here two years ago. If the unresolved d 
tO es : pees ee : »2 ed listener this tremendously concen-'! 
secondary seventh chords and the | ° N ssevitzky’s wish ‘ y Cone 
of) pede ad e | Now, it is Mr. Kousse y trated, often austere, music presents | 
ithat these solemn beats should be all many a problem. No doubt for long it } 
banality. The themes are not memor- seemed yesterday that France has: here | 
6 CeAne- —_— evr}. + dai faa lr eevee tas | as t ee is wore 7 heard. They sounded ; but the given usS another symphonic master- | 
}ingenious tha evitable. 1e scherzo : piece, 
New Symphony Leader is rather pretty. and there are inter- ., rustling of the audience continued. |P | 
esting moments in'the other movements. ave F itzky | | 
The final philosophical apotheosis is Straightway, Mr. Koussevitzky phony of Cesar Franck and the First | 
re- ¥ fied precedent and tradition and baffled | 
. ._ | fused stubbornly to be vital. there was absolute silence did he re- audier ; 's 
_ Koussevitzky conducted the 3oston | Next week Beethoven's ““Egmot’”’ over- } ic sg yn ate co oo lige as BO G0t8 Oye 
‘Symphony Orchestra yesterday in eX-]tyre. Mozart’s G minor Symphony. some | commence the music. oa ymp y brea or itself new paths 
near, and surpassed himself. His Bee-| Ghestral version of Musorgsky’s piano a ‘and on the other words of high praise ! 
eee ee id dered Rane tro. pieces, “Pictures at an Exhibition” fill GLORIFIES WEBER | In composing this Symphony whieh | 
a, y nse. S- ithe program. P, R. @ establishes him beyond questiton as a | 
magical p¢rformance of Weber's | : ced for | , 
three pieces originally announ has challenged those who hold that | 
| Mr. Houssevitzky's first concert in Bos- the larger instrumental forms are oOut- 


‘After the first beats of the drum -n And Koussevitzky did not seek freak- 
. BY WARREN STOREY SMITH | Rather he has glorified them both. 
ly oyed by the coughing and bark-| instantly and always felt. 
| may be no trifling. Koussevitzky did yesterday for the | 
See tme Oruta was not beaten to Mr. | CU, the overture. Not all Aousse: 
The program for next week is as foi- Weber's “Oberon” overture is as hack- | tionally spent by an unbelievably | Again, let it be sald, that in Mr. Kous- | 
theme of Tchaikovsky's (first time in ize what both Weber and Tennyson } 
stood the Difficult to play, difficult to conduct 
Ra yt (iret time in America). ‘some of whose musical methods and | “Buneral Music” of Siegfried, an 
| gan his ominous drum tappings. practised, sympathetic and open-mind- | 
: clashes of harmony incidental to the 
WAGNER writing of a learned contrapuntist were pair i 
exercised this symphony would savor of ‘but inaudible; felt rather than ll be caviare to the general, yet it | 
And as in their own days the Sym- 
: ’ unconvincing. Koussevitzkyv did his ob- : , aton—and not until |} and Second Symphonies of d’Indy de- | 
Surpasses Himselt vious best to vitalize music which dropped his Dato 7 é | 
'cerpts from the music dramas of Wae-} variations by Arensky, and Ravel’s or- and prompt upon the one hand protests | 
ner yesterday was superb. So was 4 4 roframme of yesterday stoo 
y (| On the prog y force in contemporary music, Roussel 
‘ton: The Bacchanale and the “Funeral moded even while he has reminded us 
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the fooleries of certain of his younger 
compatriots, the clownings of Milhaud 


ie 


and the studied infantilism of Poutenck,. 


‘Music of Deep Feeling 


From, the ouset Mr. Koussevitzky has 


befriend. Roussel’s Symphony, and one 
may safely say that in it he is all-re- 
vealing of the composer's purposes. 
Near to being half-hearted and per- 
functory was the applause bestowed 
upon the plece yesterday afternoon, yet 
| Mr.. Koussevitzky that he has played 
in the consciousness that he has played 


for us music that, however perplexing 


and formidable at first blush, is music 


of deep feeling, of frequent lyrical 
beauty and of architectural strength, 
music that’ must ultimately find for 
itself an established place in the or- 
chestral repertory. 

As -has already been said, the per- 
formance of the Bacchanale yesterday 
was one of superb frenzy and of suf- 
‘fusing beauty, a performance such as 
in all likihood no Boston audtence had 
ever heard before. Turning then to the 
funeral music, Mr. Koussevitzky like- 
wise exalted and transfigured that stu- 
pendous page, lifted it to the plane 
of epic lamentation, while no less re- 
markable in its own way was the per- 
formance of the ‘Meistersinger’ Pre- 
lude. — 

Onte more a great Wagnerian ,con- 
ductor is among us. 


OLD MUSIC OPENED, 
_ NEW MUSIC KINDLED, 


AGAIN KOUSSEVITZKY 


) 
ao 


A FULL AFTERNOON OF BALANCED 
RATIONS 


——Yow-. fo! aM, 


a ALtaAraty « 
‘The Conductor’s Way with Thrice-¥amil- 
“dar Pieces—Wagner and Weber in New 
- Fires—Roussel’s Symphony Both Taxing 
and Rewarding—Music That Holds the 
Ear, Stirs the ‘Mind and Quickens An- 
_ swering Emotion 


UDICIOUSLY, as becomes a man of 
the world, Mr. Koussevitzky contents 
his audiences with the law of com- 

_pensations. Yesterday, for example,! 


_all, the common currency of 


heeded; while the curious and the open- 
i minded would be less certain of their im- 
pressions than of a desire to renew and re- 
test them. For these and other reasons 
Mr. Montevx read the Symphony; prayer- 


; 
j 


fully considered it; finally put it by. Mr. 


Koussevitzky was of a bolder mind. To 
the utmost of their ability, he and the or- 
chestra played it; because he believes it a 
highly .ndividual and significant piece; a 
sign of the times in symphonic music; a 


tenewal of the symphonic stream in Paris, | 


virtually dry since Monsieur d’Indy’s prime, 
Conductor and composer were rewarded by 
the tepid applause that wonders “why peo- 
ple will do such things” (when the way of 
convention and conformity is so much 
easier) but that is patiently resolved to be 
polite to such delusion. Sixteen years 
ago, virtually the same audience was of 


| similar mind toward Monsieur d’Indy’s Sec- 
} 
} 


ond Symphony, wher.ce Monsieur Roussel’s 
plainly derives. 


“the standard repertory’’; salutes the com- 
foser aS a modern muster. Monsieur Rous- 
se] is no more than fifty-five “years o'd and 
in sound health. He may yet be “recog- 
nized”’’in Boston. 

Already, however, Mr. Koussevitzky had 
set the law of compensations in motion. 
He began the concert with the Overture 
to “Oberon,” as sure-footed a battle-horse 


in princely hunting-fields is not more safe. 
After intermission, moreover, he rounded 
the concert with a miscellany from Wag- 
ner—the Venusberg-Music out of 
hauser’’; the requiem for the dead Sieg- 
fried in ““Gotterdimmerung”’; the prelude 
to “Did Meistersinger’—old Truepennies 


“Tanne 


symphony 
concerts in cities unblessed with opera. 
Everyone knew the four pleces; was eager 
to hear them again: wondered what the 
new conductor would do with them. He 
did much, and the audience volleyed back 
the plaudits of excitement. The 
rang to the ciapping for Weber, the 
ture to 


rafters 
) VeTe 


“Oberon”—~and Mr. Koussevitzky. 


| For himself, as well as for Frau Venus, 


Siegfried and The Mastersingers, he twite 
returned to bow. 


e------ 


The conductor—and with him the or-! 
chestra—begins Weber’s Overture 
softest of sustained whispers. Under his 
hand the “slow introduction” is a marvel 
of shadowy outline within veiling tones. 
As the ear listened, the throat caught at 
the beauty and the mystery of the music’ 
re-awakened. Mr. Koussevitzky takes the 
celebrated chord of transition more lightly 
than did some of his. illustrious. predeces- 
sors, say Dr. Muck. Once embarked upon the | 


in the 


uld 


Nowadays it claps the! /| 
clder piece roundly; takes it for granted <n | 


RT PE EE EET . 
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as ever conductor mounted. Desert Queen 


| 
| 
; 


Mueic he was “at his old tricks.’ 


jropery he “rounds ‘the pace, plies|” 


we ly 


overture proper, he ro hé pace, plies 
the contrasts; sings: phrase and period: 


spares not in rhythmic or colorful energy. 


music hung outspread. . - . Those who 
mislike Mr. Koussevitzky and his ways 
will be quick to say that in the Venusberg- 
By this 
they will imply that he took the measures 
of sensual frenzy very rapidly amd the 
measures of sensual languor very slowly. 
By German standards, which are neither 
the law nor the gospel in these post-Wag- 
nerian days, his Bacchic rout is quick- 
paced; while no more than most iImagina- 
tive conductors, with a proper sense of the 
theater, can he resist the temptation to 
linger over the most. luscious of diminu- 
endos. Moreover, Mr. Koussevitzky’s jus- 
tification is written large. Under his pace, 
rhythm and accent, under his sharpened and 
differentiated timbres, the music of frenzy 
cries, stings, bites and will not be stayed. 
As he slows the pace, relaxes the rhythm, 
fuses and softens the timbres, the music 
stills into the longest of caresses, ‘hushes 
itself motionless. Hearing Mr. Koussevit- 
zky's version of this Bacchanal none might 
complain, like Wagner's friend in Paris, 
of “an orgy—at a young ladies’ boarding 
school.” 

With the music that hymns Siegfried 
the Hero, Mr. Koussevitzky had but to 
follow, like every other conductor, Wag- 
ner’s clear prescriptions. Yet he deepened 
them in the clangor of the brass, to high 
heaven extolling or lamenting; in the per- 
vading incandescence upon the tonal web. 
The conductor would indeed surcharge the 
music with Wagner's. passion of woe and 
evocation. Yet not once did he forget the 
clear definition, the luminous fusion of the 
motivs out of which it is woven. <A con- 
ducter for line as well as for color, a con- 
ductor of precision as well as of power is 
Mr. Koussevitzky. From the first measure 
to the last he sustained in unbroken course 
the Prelude to “Die Meistersinger.”” Once 
more the music seemed the most wondrous 
flood of counterpoint that composer 7 
loosed or orchestra ever bore—like the 
breadths and the depths of the Rhine out 
of Wagner’s window, beyond his work- 
table, all golden in the summer sunshine. 
And Mr. Koussevitzky’s quickened pace 
gave it anew the impulse and the inspira- 
tion under which, at one swift heat, the 
composer put it to paper. Yet upon this 
unswerving line, this incessantly expanding 


and ascending instrumental song, the con-} 


ductor wrought every detail of masters and 
lovers, of Nurnberg folk and Niirnberg 
scene; while over all, as Wagner willed, 
was the glamour of sentiment, humor, ro- 
mance and beauty. It is time to také the 
bit between the teeth and declare the Prel- 
ude to “Die Meistersinger”’ the most mag- 
nificent piece of music that has yet come 
from human hand, 


e---— 


Like a tapestry of medieval chronicle, the 


and habit of life he is of the upper middle 


class; by inelinaton he has conned the 
music ‘of the past. Thereby, he is mind- 
ful, rather than scornful, of the tradition. 
Monsieur d@’Indy was his teacher in adult 
years; has been his counsellor; rémains 
nis’friend. From him Monsieur Roussel 
must have learned that music is rooted in 
processes of the mind, however it may | 
flower in passions of the spirit. Out of | 
these backgrounds and faiths springs | 
clearly the Symphony of yesterday. | 
Though ostensibly it falls into three divi- | 
sions, it is easy to detect within them the 
orthodox four. Recurring motive bind to- 
gether the whole pody and the full, course 
of the music. Within each division the 
ear and the mind readily note the interplay 
of generating motives, in new freedoms in- 
deed, but in clear descent from the classic 
procedures. First, last and midway, the 
formal continuity, the logical evolution, 


‘the inner and the outer content of the 
Symphony are unbroken. It engages, 
stimulates and holds fast the listening 
mind. Nowhere does it lack clear design 
or certain course. The composer diversifies 
his heritage of form; amplifies his legacy 
of tradition. So works wisdom, seeking 
individual expression. | 


si cians 
Monsieur Roussel is a. composer of sub- 
jective imagination. He reflects upon life; 
‘in reflection generates emotion ; would give 
both expression in music. He knows the 
eager ardors, the lighter zests, the pas- 
sionate longing, the bitter constraints, the 
high resolve traversing and possessing the 
spirits of men. So thinking, so feeling, he 
has invented the musical ideas, or motivs, 
of ‘his Symphony; wrought them into a 
fabric that should have not only musical 
form but emotional content, Even in a 
single hearing, these ideas lay hold upon 
the listening imagination—the sinewy theme’ 
of high resolve discovered in the Intro- 
duction, kindled to glow and whipped to 
march through the Finale; the luminous 
theme of vision, surmounting the First 
Movement, deepened and heightened into 
the exaltation of the last measuTes of all; 
the motiv that pricks and pierces and 
sparks through the lighter measures of 
the Scherzo; the contrasting periods as of 
pleasure stilled and intensified into pas- 
sion. Here go not only inventions in 
music, but inventions that convey also a 
significant and stirring emotion. 


The composer enlarges, diversifies,  up- 


‘builds these musical thoughts ; in the dark- 


some and expanding Introduction, like the 
great shadow of life descending upon a, 
brooding spirit; in the rhythmic disorder 
and the tonal confusion of the First Moves 





fist until the ‘visioning theme ascends— _ 


wiusic of the stirrings, strivings, sensations. 


things. Listen to the volatile rhythming ~ se 


‘of the Scherzo—and here is youth at play; 
{while par intérim, as the French phrase 
_ goes, passion, in song unfolding, seizes and 
possesses these young spirits. The Finale 
murmurs andmourns. Underneath the theme 
of résolve is stirring. The rhythms, he 
modulations, the timbres, cut and thrust, 
scramble and clash. Of a sudden the theme 
of resolution possesses the music and it 
marches in valiant energy. The theme of 
Vision intervenes, and in gently radiant | 
alm sound the final measures. Symphonic) 
processes and procedures ably conducted ; 
‘but both charged with high, clear, emo- 
tiong various and human—the very goal of 
a modern, a Franckian, a d’Indyan Sym- 
phony. | 
Monsieur Roussel is also composer of 
Sensuous imagination and studious resource 
in harmonies, in timbres, in the modula- 
tion and the movement of his music. It has 
pleased him on other pages to evoke Hindu 
tale and scene, picture and drama. He 
Once set his fancy at play over a ballet of 
insects. Through the gravities and aus- 
terities of the Symphony in B-flat runs also 
this sensuous instinct for accent, motion, 


‘vesture. The ear plunges deep into the, 
‘Shadow of the beginning; bathes in the) 


‘@alm radiance of the end. The harmonies 
about the prickly phrases of the Scherzo 
tweak the fancy. The voices of the violas 
soon bear the ache of longing. Another 
sort of sensuous instinct flings about in 
the violence and vehefmence of harmony, 


timbre and rhythm before the theme of. 


reso've sets firm the course of the Finale. 
The harmonies, progressions and timbres 
through the earlier tumult of the first move- 
ment are as the sting of vigorous youth 
translatel into sensuous tang upon the 
lear. So forth and so onward as the recep- 
tive hearer may summon remembered de- 
mel 5s Three-fo'd, then, is Monsieur 


Roussel’s Symphony, sustaining form, prog- | 


ress and substance; achieving musical in- 
vention, charging it with human emotion ; 
sensually vestured; artfully propelled; a 
music at once for ear, mind and spirit. Few 


symphonists in these days may give Rous- 


sel challenge. H. T. P. 
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BY MONSIEUR RAVEL 


PIANO-PIECES TRANSLATED INTO 
ORCHESTRAL SUITE 


“Pictures at an Exhibition” in Peters- 
burg Now Wear Parisian Trappings— 
Backgrounds, Course, Contents and the 
Play of Four Masterful Hands 

—“§ ty, cathe —Hftey. b.4 2#-= 


BOVE all else in music, Musorgsky 
sought truth, freedom, progress. 

In the Petersburg and Moscow of 

the sixties and the seventies, the 
stand-patters. belittled and otherwise re- 
viled him; while never were their feet more 
firmly planted inthe ruts of “the tradition.” 
According to Mr. Montagu-Nathan, the 


older the music was, the more tne musi- 
cians of those days venerated it. The best 
music of the previous generation they 
tolerated because it might one day be- 
come classic. All were agreed in ignor- 
ing the music of their own contemporaries. 
Musorgsky came directly into conflict with 
these conservatives. He took so radical 
a stand that he objected even to tech- 
nique; because it made students look back- 
ward for their musical development, in- 
stead of forward. He was himself too im- 
patient of technique to acquire any con- 
siderable knowledge of it, and in this de- 
ficiency lie a partial weakness and, at the 
same time, a recurring source of strength 
to his music. As composer with no other 
mind than his own, as forerunner of much 
music of the present, he cannot be denied. 
His work affirms for him. 

Mussorgsky was a realist. He detested 
mysticism, and tended toward graphic rep- 
resentations of movement and gesture. 


His piano-pieces, “Pictures at an Exhibi- - 


tion,” to be heard at the Symphony Con- 
certs this week in the orchestral version 
of Monsieur Ravel, are not the least of his 
exercises in objective delineation by tones. 
Yet he was writing music, and to it emo- 
tional sensation is also necessary. From 
e@n ox-cart lumbering over a Polish steppe; 
from the sights and sounds of a market- 
place; from ancient and hallowed gate 
rising upon his eyes and spirit, Musorgsky 
could receive it. 


oe_--- 


mann, the architect. Shortly after Hart- 
mann’s death, his sketches and water-colors vs-—t 
were collected and shown publicly. The) ©? ‘wealthy and well content; the oth 
composer frequented them, lingered over POOF and unhappy—are in talk. The firs 
nine; finally found them stirring him to, Goldenberg, expands in the full choirs 4 


music-making... At the beginning he set an 


“Promenades,” he linked several divisions. 
flected his own moods before the several clarinet and bassoons, 
pictures, and gave also to a series of short ps 
pieces continuity and unity. The motiv of: gether. The “conversation” ends fort 
The Introduction, variously recurring, 


the binding force. 
As some say, while Musorgsky wrote sorgsky and Ravel eyoke a new at 

the music for piano, he intended ultimate- Phere—-a market place where women a 

ly to rewrite it for orchestra. In fact, the peddlets haggle. Confusion reigns. Ra 


bers imply a composer with an orchestra, | iMeS a little for himself; is a marvel © 
gather than a piano. in mind for medium. | harmonic and instrumental devices. 


He was, however, infirm of both will and |. In the Eighth Picture, “Catacombs in 


winds and strings. He is nigh to burst. 
introduction. With Interludes, labelled ing with pompous patronage. - For cons 
trast, his friend, Schmyil, speaks by way 


In this prelude and these intermezzi, he re- © muted trumpet, with accompanying 
t 


The strife of 
tongues continues. Soon both speak to- 


a 


u 


a) 
SS 
+r 


is and shrill. In the music flip the gestures. 
Suddenly, without any transition, Mu- 


more individual and characteristic ntum- ‘catches Musorgsky’s vein; maybe, imag- 


r 


ia 


body. When he died, “Pictures at an Ex-- Paris,” Hartmann has limned himself 
hibition” had not changed dress. As, Wandering about the subterranean pas-— 
Western Europe discovered Musorgsky,| *@5°S; lantern in hand. Musorgsky makes 
and also how few symphonic pieces he him speak to the dead bones, “Con Mortuis 


had left behind, it began to repair his| im Lingua Mortua.” Lights shining from 
omission. Already Sir Henry Wood, the the rows of skulls are heard as, shimmering 


conductor in London, and Monsieur Ravel, ‘€™Molo from the violins. The saxophone | 


the composer in Paris, have scored the again enters. 
“Pictures” for orchestra. An  obscurer The next Picture gives us “Baba Yaga,” 
Russian, has also done the job. the witch of Russia, who travels about in 
| -— ' her mortar’ frightening, kidnapping and, 

After the Introduction first enters “The Cn occasion, eating children. Celesta; 
Gnome.” Here a little dwarfed being takes ¥ylophone, tam-tam, harps, are forthwith 
his way in halting and awkward manner. added to Monsieur Ravel’s choirs. The 
The irregular rhythm portrays his clumsy old witch of Russian  folk-lore—whom 
steps. The trumpet has the theme of the Lyadov has also caught into tones— 
little creature. | 
A Promenade leads to the second Picture, before the Bohatyr Gate of Kiev, chief and 
where the composer evokes the atmosphere ancient portal to the city. A Russian epic 
of medieval romance. The ‘song of a Style, recalling the old church modes, es- 


wandering minstrel is heard, played, in tablishes a new atmosphere. - The wind- 


vanishes. For final turn, Musorgsky sets 


| 
: 


| 


} 


| 


Ravel’s orchestration, by saxophone. The choirs, which begin alone, are interrupted . 
song done, a ‘brief sally brings new voices by religious song. The ecclesiastical : 


and new life. Children, with their nurses, Melody passes from one group of instru- 
are playing in the garden of the Tuileries ments to another. Slower, ampler, more 
at Paris. They wrangle over their games,|impressive grow the periods. The finale 
A truly remarkable suggestion of the shrill rounds in music of power and sweep. 
childish voices up and down the sunlit lanes —— 
lends vivacity and charm to the picture. Parisians consider Ravel’s transforma- 
Now comes a quick change—to Polish tion of these piano-pieces one of his finest 
steppes. Over a ribbon of road through contributions to modern music. Upon those 
the changeless plain, under as dull a sky, a Pages, they say, he has surpassed himself 
peasant drives his huge bydlo—a greatin the intuitive and suggestive orchestra- 
wagon drawn by oxen. The dull thud of tion of which he is past master. Typically 
the hoofs beats a steady rhythm. The French as is his procedure, he still keeps 
driver whiles away the journey with athe flavor and _ spirit’ of Musorgsky’s 
simple song. His chariot approaches, sketches. Yet “Pictures at an Exhibition” 
Louder and louder the wheels creak and have not been extolled always and every- 
the hoofs thud as his team enters into the where. Some call them formless, incom- 
Picture. Then the music deadens and stills, prehensible. But they are picturesque in- 
as the cart disappears into the distance. ventive, unbelievably descriptive. Now and 
Rakhmaninoff has made a similar effect in again Musorgsky’s theories have crept into 
his “Troika en Traineaux.” the music. Few will discover them. None 
A quiet transition leads to a jolly little) wili find them bar to pleasure. C. S..8..% 





INFORMATION OBSCURED 
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MR. KOU ZKY, MAN AND’ parture when Mr. Koussevitzky would be- impresses..upon..the. hearer... °°! tomorrow afternoon and Baturder evens 
USSEVIT ap fe INERS a gin the mourning for Siegfried last Fri- ould be possible to. cite str iking ing, for he dropped the piece from ss 

CUSTOMS day afternoon. He. began it—and stopped nd moving “passages—the » middle program, which now stands as fol- 
wn i aiaillbo the orchestra after ‘the first drum-beats. sction of the second movement, and shitere GRADS tau Overtute to: Vie 
He said nothing; he looked nothing; he ne closing. measures, yet all this ik ss ak s h G minor? | 
A Change or Two for the Better at Sym- merely waited for stillness. Plainly he ould give but a pale idea of the TONE 5) AROMAEL, |. BY Ret ee 
| he People’s Orchestra likes not the cough in his temple; nor ofty grandeur of the work ‘as a Debussy, Two Nocturnes; Moussorg~ | 
phony Hall — The Peoples rehestra cards an hour and three-quarters of hole. : sky’s ‘‘Pictures at an Exhibition, ar-| 
| 
| 


‘ 


Resumes Its Concerts — Mr. Lamond, symphonic music as undue exaction be- The concert was one of sharp con- ranged for: orchestra by Ravel (first 


, . . , H. T. P.. : | toca time in America). 
Serious Musician in Serious Program— tween luncheon and tea rasts. It has never been our g00d|  \roussorgsky was a great friend of 


: or ill) fortune to hear Weber's the rehitect. Vict Hartmann, who. 
Paul Robeson, Actor and Singer—Absent | 17. Koussevitzky as Dverture to “Oberon” played a8 it} died ay 1873, An exhibition ef aaa 
Shalyapin . W was yesterday. New bine Ba vat hag mann's drawings and pictures was held. 
: | 7 | . he put into old bottles with Impun ty,)}in his memory, and Moussorgsky, wish- | 

—Vtrwr. 3 - 1 FA | agnerian Conductor ef while everyone will readily ad-' ing to pay tribute to his friend, wrote 

ITTLE by little, Mr. Koussevitzky is, +1924 mit that familiar works like this |10 piano pieces, naming each one after 
persuading the audiences at the The fourth concert by the Boston ‘verture do not deserve the stereo-|% Picture, and introducing them with’ 

} | | . 


| Symphon * . | “Promenade,” which is supposed to 
Symphony Concerts to the manners ymp y Orchestra, Serge Kous yped . interpretations... from. Which |. crest the gait of the spectator and 


: and customs that he reasonably | sevitzky, conductor, was given yester- hey too often suffer, yet there is ‘a impressions made on him, ‘‘The com- 
Gesires. On both Friday and Saturday,|qday afternoon in Symphony Hall, limit beyond which it is unsafe to go. poser,”’ says Stassov, ‘‘here shows him- 


nN. appiause disturbed the brief pauses be-| Rogto ‘ ia ‘self walking to and fro, now loitering, 
tween the divisions of Monsieur Roussel’s n. The program: } On the other hand, Mr. Kousse- now hurrying to examine a congenial 


Symphony. Some will say that no one 3 Overture to “‘Oberon’’ vitzky’s playing of the Wagner: 8€- work. Sometimes his galt slackens; 
saith a7 4“ . ymphony in B flat, Op..23 lections was: unqualifiedly superb ‘ inki 

could possibly wish to clap “such| Wagner..Bacchanale from “Tannhauser’’ | a y superd. Moussorgsky is thinking sadly of his 
music”: but a week before the listeners| Funeral Music from ‘Dusk of the Gods” He succeeded in evoking in the con- dear friend.” 

were of quite another mind toward the Prelude to “The Mastersingers of | cert room the atmosphere which it These pieces were entitled, Gnomus, 


Fourth Symphony of Brahms’ Even so, Nuremberg. ; has often seemed only the surround- The Old Castle; Tuileries, representing 


only once had the conductor to fling up that Roussel’s symphony was played ings of the theater: could: lend to sports and quarrels of children in the 


left arm, half-imperious, half-imploring for for the first time in America. So | this music. And yet he was not the- ee Pkt gs eres cart he Fadi 

inoly ven: ‘hee raw ren; alle 
silence. Seemingly, the aes that Mr. ro rcp a work may scarcely be atrical. The: sensuous music of the chickens ia Their Shells, intenen Pe 
Monteux mildly began, is; now nearly udged by a single hearing and only | Venusberg, the poignant funeral mu- 4 pallet ‘“Trilby”: se mial Celene 
earned under the more insidtent tuition of | first impressions (not always true : | ta 1 ¢ 


sic and the noble Prelude’ to “The and Schmuyle, representing two Polish 
Mr. Koussevitzky. At best, interrupting ones) may be given; yet it may b M , m yle, represe g 

4 ’ 6 ‘ 4 Je iS, cr , y S ' 
and disconcerting applause between the eistersingers were each. given Jews, one fat and prosperous, the other 


stated with certainty that this sym- . and. . leah and begging; Bick r Market- 
divisions of a piece of music is mere outlet phony is not one nd be lightly dis- sno mute Nese wi ae vada earn at vegeing: Bien te 
to excited nerves, more appropriateyto a yj } ge of exaggeration. Never oe eeu Aig i mf : 
missed as merely another example : ni t WwW hine: © ~ showing Hartmann visiting the cata 
movie-house than to a concert-hall. At o¢ outlandish d i ) oc ghee ag Wagner. shine’ -more .ombs in Paris by the light of a lan- 
worst, it is the survival of the primitive modernity. Nothing brightly, and it is. safe to predict, torn: T , on 2 
, it the Dp would be further from the truth.’¢ iit | tern; The Hut on Fowls’ Legs, @ de- 
notion that every public performance is a 4 t e truth, for never will the’ unusual: qualities. of sign for a clock in the shape of Baba- 
“show,” to be treated accordingly, even . at once apparent that this is Mr. Koussevitzky asa conductor Yaga’s ‘hut. (She was a witch, fond 
as audiences ask actors to put aside their music nobly conceived, music whose show ‘to better advantage than they of collecting human bones, traveling 
parts and speechify in their own persons. primary purpose is not to tickle the did yesterday in these pieces. In- about in a mortar, which she urged on 
In New York the habit is dying; in Phila- ear but rather to stir the deeper apired by the conductor, the orches-|With the pestle —Liadov musical 
delphia it is dead; in London, in Amster- emotions. Like all music thus con- tra fairly outdid itself, and never sketch named after her has been per- 
dam, in. most German-speaking cities, it ceived, while it remains more or less. has it played with greater warmth scot Mere Symphony CONCEF TRA: 
has lofig been obsolete. Before Mr. Kous- unfamiliar, it at first repels, although or beauty of tone... The performance and the Bogatyr’s Gate at Kiev—the 
sevitzky has done, it will also have de- its greatness and nobility are at once  beHoussel’s S mphon te o, d i e cana aly pen pintt ye ke 
parted Symphony Hall. He has reason felt. mention, for ahaa ie sxill et Se a rere meen ae 
on his side , l, fOr, aivt a: a: ot ¢é é ; he 
Mam another polrit of etiquette the con- Thus yesterday afternoon there | orchestra and conductor in this ‘mu- The piano pieces were brought out in 


‘were-m ‘. 30st Y Hart 
ductor and a few in his audiences on Fri- any pages which seemed dif sic were less apparent to the gen- | Poston by Harold Bauer. 


Tee are’ oti! at odds. It is ficult and forbidding which will un- eral auditor, they .were none the a anton De gies We oomed aCe 


his custom to enjoin a pause of silence cay peer become clearer to the less present in the highest degree. 
upon both hearers and players before he understanding with further acquaint- bot Ae Shae wots 

beats the first measures of a piece te fowmry, for once again let it be stated . London. Ravel, well acquainted with 
would have the music sound upon stillness, | “at this is not ingratiating music. Russian music, in conversation with 
cleaying the hushed air. So doing, he for-| It would be possible to dwell at NOTES and LINES Mr. Koussevitzky, expressed his liking 
gets the irrépressible cough of the un- length on the more salient features for these “Pictures” and gladly 4&c- 
easy or the catarrhal. So doing, he a'so Of this work, its distinctive orchés- By PHILIP HALE cepted Mr. Koussevitzky’s invitation 
forgets those who discover belatedly a tral coloring, the rhythmical in- | ten orchestrate them. Ravel’s arrange- 


desire to awit the conce't and move— genuity of the second movem ied ment was produced by Mr. Kousse- 
stately, slow and all uncomprehending— particular, its. rea] Scent aaa Mr. Koussevitzky evidently was not vitzky at one of his concerts in Paris 


toward the chosen door. There were those nality and withal the effect of 2 greatly pleased at rehearsal with (May 3, 1923). A still later orchestra- 


‘hat coughed and those in process of de- ‘thus ? anne ition is by Leonidas Leornadi, a pianist 
‘ strong musical individuality. which Arensky’s Variations on a Theme PY!, 14 composer in Paris, who conducted 
Tchaikovsky which was announced fOrpis work in that city last June. | 


| performance at the Svmphony concercs cnpaslieiskian 


igrad in 1891. Sir Henry Wood then 
ot Ms tried his hand at orchestration for 





FORTY-FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FOUR & TWENTY-FIVE 
ee 


Fifth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER /7, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 8, at 8.15 o'clock 


Beethoven . Overture to Goethe’s “Egmont,” Op. 84 


Mozart . Symphony in G minor (Koechel No. 550) 
I.. Allegro molto 
II, Andante 
III. Menuetto: Trio 
IV. Finale: Allegro assai 


Debussy asa Two Nocturnes 


1. Nuages. 
II. Fétes. 


Moussorgsky Pictures at an Exhibition (arranged for Orchestra 
by M. Ravel) 


| (First time in America) ve 
Promenade—Gnomus—II] Vecchio Castello—Tuileries—Bydlo—Ballet 
des Poussins dans leur Coques—Samuel Goldenberg and Schmuyle—Catacombs 


(Con mortuis in lingua mortua)—La Cabane sur des Pattes de Poule— 
La Grande Porte de Kiev. 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Debussy’s Nocturnes 


ON 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head i hich obstruct 

the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated ia any seat aherein pe vided for spectators . 

it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct s lew, may be worn. 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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BY SYMPHONY 


Herselt—— Ter. Ae 2Yy-| 
Plaving of De Bussy Noc- 


turnes Striking Feat- 
ure of Program 


ee 


MOUSSORGSKY’S 


rt ee ee ee 


By PHILIP HALE 
The fifth the Boston 
phony orchestra. Koussevitzky, 
ductor, took 
in Symphony 
as follows: 
“Ee mont,’’ 


concert of Sym- 


Mr. 
place yesterday afternoon 

Hall. The program was 
Beethoven, Overture to 
Mozart, Symphony, G minor; 
Debussy, nocturnes; ‘‘Nuegaes” and 
““Fetes’’; Moussorgsky, ‘“‘Pictures at an 
Exhibition’ arranged for orchestra by 
Ravel (first time in America). 

some, remembering how Mr. 
sevitzky read the cantabile theme 
the main body of the overture 
“Oberon” and insisting that it was 
with too much sentiment, shook 
heads when they saw in the pro- 
book that he would perform the 
to ‘“‘Egemont’ and the G 
symphony of Mozart. 
not do to them! *robably 
br t exclaimed: ‘‘New wine in 
| bottles,” or indulged themselves 
Similar platitudes. 

They were grieviously 
vesterday, for the classic works were 
performed without any attempt 
| modernization. True, tYere was 
/end there in the symphony a 
| slackening of* pace before the introduc- 
tion of a new musical idea, but this 
slackening was natural, not forced, 
serving a graceful one might say 
Mozartian preparation. 

The performance the overture 
uncommonly dramatic. We heard this 
overture plaved in Berlin by the Phil- 
harmonic orchestra in the early eighties. 
When Franz Wuelner, the conductor, 
came to the heavy recurring chords 
the Allegro, the chords that are sup- 
posed by some ingenious, 
ing commentators tw typify the le 
visaged Duke of Alva with his 
heel of opjWession, he played 


cone 


Kous- 
in 
to 
sune 
their 
Zram 
sverture 
ninor 


Yould he one 


WO 


disappointed 


here 


AS 


of 


ane- 


them 


Adazio with long holds and a long pause ! 
to give! 


thinking thus 
The continuity 


between them, 


them emphasis. of the | 


| terwork 


“PICTURES” ALSO 


of 


What | 


old | 
in 
i hitbition,’’ 
'a tribute to his dead friend Hartmann, 


at 


slight | 
| orcnestrated by 
» Version 


Was |} 


in |, the 


in 
deep-think- |, ! 
iron | 


' quarreling, 


Allegro was thus destroyed; the musical 
energy instead of being. strenghtened 


was dissipated; Beethoven's fire Mes 


for the moment quenched. 

The performance of. the svihay | 
was conspicuous for its clearness, its | 
happy choice of tempi, its euphony. 
Measures in dialogue were musically 
as well as rhetorically contrasted... The 


second movement was sung with great 


not exaggerated expression, and 
onee it was not dragged. Did some 
think the Finale was taken too fast? 
Mozart indicated a very rapid pace, but 
as played yesterday there was distinct- 
ness: the instruments had time 
breathe: no detail was. slighted. 
fact the clarity of the 
ance led one gain to 
structure and the beauty 
among symphonies, 


but 
for 


Th | 
wonder 


ancient or 


modern. 

Interesting as Ravel's 
Moussorgsky’s ‘‘Pictures’”’ 
striking feature of 
the extraordinary 

two Nocturnes. Mr. Koussevitzky 

succeeded in obtaining an orches- 
tral pianissimo as yesterday in 

‘‘Nuages’’ — that is sustained, not 

merely for a measure or two after 

which there is the tonal restlessness 
that shows the impatience of the play- 
ers to swell the tone—yet not an “in- 
audible pianissimo.’”’ And so yesterday 
the ‘‘Nuages” was approximately va- 
rorous, elusive, now floating, now ar- 
rested, dreamy music, musical cloud- 
land. The hearer for the first time 
fully appreciating the exquisite charac- 
ter of the Nocturne 
famous prose-poem of Baudelaire. Then 
followed a gorgeous reading of “Fetes,’’ 
ohe of Debussy’s crowning works. How 
skilfully Mr. Koussevitzky introduced 
the episode of the pompous, superb 
procession, sounding its spectacular. 
way first as from far off! 
Moussorgsky’s ‘‘Pictures at an Ex- 
composed for the piano, were 


is, 
most 
Was 
the 


has 


mee 


c> * 
at 


whose drawings and 
Shown publicly after his 
ld Bauer played the series 
ago). They have been 
four musicians. Ravel's 
was made for Mr. Koussevitzky. 
a labor of love, for his 
uncommon fancy, humor 
skill. He has glorified Mous- 

little pieces. Ravel's wit; 
irony, qualities which charac- 
his delightful opera, ‘‘The Span- 
are here exercised in fulk; 
children in the Tuileries; 
amusing ballet of 
their shells; the two Polish Jews— 
the poor, thin one fawning on the pros- 
perous, fat one, 
abruptly dismissed; 


the architect, 
rictures were 
death. (Haro 
here Some vears 


Jt was 
shows 
technical 
Eorgesky’s 
humor, 
terize 
ish Hour, 
witness, the 


9? 


the 


'grandeur to ‘“‘The Catacombs,’”’ and na- 
tional solemnity enthusiasm to 
Ciate of the Rohatvrs at Kiev.’’ 


the | 
the concert | 
performance of 


chickens dancing 


and begging and being 
market women 
Ravel has given mysterious 


‘The 


to | 


; 


whole perform-_— 
at the. 
of this mas-' 


| 


arrangement) 


remembered. the | 


work. 
and 





'-Bven more impfessive in its sim- 
plicity than the sonorous Finale is the 
suggestion, by persistent rhythm and 
cunningly conceived orchestration, 
huge groaning cartwheels and slow- 


laced, tugging oxen in ‘‘Bydlo.’”’ 
‘ The concert will be repeated tonight.|to us the music of Beethoven and 


| ‘The orchestra will be away next week. ! Brahms, of Weber and Wagner. | 
The program for Nov. 21 and 22 is as! , 
follows: Mozart, Overture to “The Mar- | 
riage | 
phony, C major, op. 16, No. 3 (first time 


in 


Wagener, 
“Till Kulenspiegel’s 


SYMPHONY — 


‘ 


New Beauties Are Dis- 


were released at the Symphony Con- | things,’’ while the episode of the pro- 
cert of 


Fifth Symphony, “Tannhauser” Bac- wholly idealistic vision.’”’ Scant wonder 
chanale or Siegfriedian Funeral Music, tliat at the end of the Nocturnes, as at | 


stood upon the programme. 


voked marked enthusiasm. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


wals." And to the supreme classicist 
and to the supreme impressionist alike 
of |the’ conductor brought that divining 
imagination, that enkindling ardor with 
-which already he had newly revealed | 


Mr. Koussevitzky in’ 


a Conventional Program 
Vt onstter« _— Foor. &. 19 dn Ge 


“ NO The fifth program of the Boston 
In the knowledge of Mr. oussevi : 
Pe temperament and practices som: | Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kous 

sevitzky, conductor, given yesterday 


might perhaps have found it not wholly | 
surprising had he read into the G minor | afternoon in Symphony Hall, Boston, 
was: | 


Symphony a feverishness and an inten-— 

‘gity not customarily associated with it. aie 

But clearly he is too well poised a musi- . Buartinte to Goethe's “Egmont” 

'ecilan thus to confuse classicism and Mozart ..Symphony in G Minor 

“romanticism. A tornadic Beethoven is Debussy, : 

‘easily conceivable; a neurotic Mozart PHO, Nocturnes 
. 443 es”’ 

would be hard to justify. Moussoresky, 


A Satisfactory Performance | “Pictures at an Exhibition” 


chestrated by Ravel) 
In Mr. Koussevitzky’s version of this This was by far the most taxing 
leveliest of symphonies there is no 


|straining after effect, no false emo- program Mr. Ioussevitzky has thus 


tionalizing; gentle Mozartian melan- 
choly is not transmuted into Tchaikov- 
skian morbidity. Rather was the G 
minor given a performance exquisitely 
proportioned, rarely euphonious and 
subtly rhythmed. Inner voices hitherto 
often overlooked were brought to the 
fore, yet clearly in fidelity to the com- 
_poser’s intentions, not in variance with 
'them. All in all a performance of the | 
Symphony that refreshed the ear, glad: 
dened the heart and satisfied the mind. 
° Never before, it can now be said, has 
closed by K oussevitz- | Boston harbored a conductor so sensi- 
| tive, so responsive to the music of De- 
'bussy as yesterday Mr. Koussevitzky 
| Proved himself to be. 


Debussy as Should Be 


For once “Clouds”? had the impalpable 
For 


of . Figaro’; Boccherini, Sym- 


“The Sea’; 
Idyl; Strauss, 
Pranks.’’ 


America); Debussy, 
A Siegfried 
Merry 


(‘‘Nuages” and 


} 


, 
4 

| 
, 


(or- 


BARES GEM 
OF MOZART 


play of those qualities peculiar to. 
himself (we will hardly venture on 
| the word 
| KKoussevitzky delights. There were 


'no tremendous climaxes to be worked : 
up, no startling examples of modern- | 
ity to disturb the comfortable en- | 
joyment of the afternoon, for De- 
bussy’s Nocturnes are now a2cepted 
aS regular members of the repertory 
along with Haydn symphonies and 
the overtures of Weber. Even Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Exhibition” is conven- 
tional enough except in the titles 
of its several parts. It does, in pASs- 
Ing, contain one movement which is | 


EE ee eK 


ky’s Reading 
Fok ——__ Legy: 8: AG 2Y- | 


| quality of Debussy’s imaginings. 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH | once in ‘Festivals’ might be heard, or 


, : vather felt, ‘‘the luminous dust parti- 
musical emotion | cipating in the universal rhythm of all 


' 


No torrents of sure to endear Mr. Koussevitzky still | 


further to the patrons of these con- | 
certs—the “ballet of chickens in| 
their shells”’—if that were still] pos- 
sible since his playing of Rimskv- 
Korsakoff’s ‘‘The Flight of the Bum- 
ble Bee,” which now bids fair to be 


again to use the com- 
“a dazzling and. 


' cession was, 


no 
/poser’s own words, 


yesterday afternoon; 


the conclusion of the Symphony, Mr. _ 
Iwoussevitzky was fervently applauded. | 
‘Yet it was a concert that brought, And again, as so many times before, | 


the most popular and successful 
keen enjoyment; one long to be) he paid his own graceful acknowledge: | 
treasured 


number in his repertory. 
ment to the eloquence and the virtu-| | 
one that throughout its course pro- 


| : Be it to Mr, Koussevitzky’s credit 
in the recollection, and (city of the orchestra. | that, there being no suitable oppor- | 

To begin this concert came a per-| tunities for the introduction of Kous- | 
formance of Beethoven’s Overture to | 


sevitzkyisms, he refrained from 
“Egmont,” in which Mr. Koussevitzky oye > he | 
did for that somewhat overrated com- them. But alas! how tame, after the 


| . last four weeks. Even in this short | 

‘position all that any composer might %, | 
eee tONATE WITH MOZART legitimately do; at its end came the period we have STOWn accustomed | 
Yesterday for the first time in Bos-! music that for many was no doubt to a highly spiced musical diet and | 
ton Mr. Koussevitzky. was heard as in-' the most delectable portion of the this sudden return to a Mozart sym- | 
terpreter of Mozart and of Debussy: in| Whole, Ravel’s orchestral transcription phony played in the” most conven- | 


'of Musorgsky’s piano-pieces ‘Pictures tional of conventional manners, save 
the one instance through the G minor at an Exhibition,’’ heard for the first 


Symphony and in the other through two time in America. . 
of the Nocturnes, ‘‘Clouds’” and ‘‘Festi-) a a 


far attempted, as it consisted for the | 
most part of music which scarcely | 
provides opportunities for the dis- | 


“tricks”) in which Mr. | 


| certain 


| for one meaningless little hurrying’) 
jin the first movement, is disconcert- | 


a 


ing. Already we expect our Mozart, 
our Beethoven, our Weber, ©. la Kous- 
sevitzky, but it appears that Mr. 
Koussevitzky has not yet worked out 
a version of the Mozart G’ minor 
Symphony, Truth to tell, a con. | 
ductor of the virtuoso type, «as Mr. 
Koussevitzky most certainly is, is! 
bound to find it difficult to sustain 
the interest of 24 successive con- 
certs. They cannot all consist of the 
pieces or of the kind of ‘music in’ 
which he excels and there are bound 
to be dull moments. It is taxing on 
all concerned when the chief interest 
of the concert centers around the 
conductor, and this is not said in dis- 
paragement of the present conductor 
of the symphony concerts, who is to 
be taken as he is. It was felt that a 
conductor of “personality” was | 
needed for these concerts. A con- 
ductor of undoubted personality has. 
most undoubtedly been secured. | 


Moussorgsky’s “Pictures at an Ex-. 
hibition” is only mildly exciting. 
Even Ravel’s orchestration only. 
slightly increases the interest, mas-_ 
terly though it is. Its coloring is | 
familiar, and brilliant as it is, it 
scarcely conceals the poverty of the 
harmonic and melodic framework 
which it is designed to clothe. So! 
Moussorgsky is a great musical, gen-| 
ius! The greater part of his music 
has been arranged or rewritten by 
someone else, and even so its orig- 
inality is difficult to discover. Is not. 
this veneration of Moussorgsky | 


| somewhat of a pose on the part of a. 


Broup of musicians and 
writers, just as the Parisian “Six”! 
are said to hold in particular esteem) 
the music of Ambroise Thomas and 
Mendelssohn, an attitude which it js/ 
difficult to believe is sincere. : 


One more question. Why did not 
Mr. Koussevitsky permit the audi-| 
ence to applaud between the two’ 
Nocturnes of Debussy. There is pers. 
haps a shadow of a reason for not 
permitting applause between the | 
several movements of a Symphony; | 
though in the “classic” symphony at | 
least there is little real relationship 
between them. But Debussy’s Noc- 
turnes are two distinct compos'tions. 
Applause is no more disturbing than 
the rustling and general Squirming | 
which now takes its place, S. M. 





WATE DMT TTMATAIATIO 3 —  _.__| Deviiss¥ of "rhe Nocturnes sounded again ; 
M0 BRT LAWN : hitild hy » the novel number, Ravel’s arrange- 


Bait for orchestra of Musorgsky’s “Pic- 


graced any Friday from the time of Muck 
through the time of Monteuxs Summer 
heats dulled neither conductor nor ofrches- 


DEBUSSY VAPOROUS, 


Yy MATED. tra; while, like waves, the applause of 
'many hands roliel cver them. Next week | 


Mr. Koussevitzy journeys to Buffalo, Pitts- 


—Itranwsb, —Rer &. eh od burgh and sundry stations en route. Is | 


he Ceparting, like a prince in a fairy tale 


MR. KOUSSEVITZKY VARIOUS AS to discover whether the world beyond Big | 


palace-garden thinks as well of him as the 
world within those walls? 


THE MUSIC 


will not be disillusioned. Such conductors 


| + ‘ we 
: . are not exactly common course in either 
An Audience That Listens as Well as Troy or Ithaca. No more are they “the 


Applauds — Aid and Amplitude for regular thing in the regular’ way” i» 


Olympian and all-absorbing New York, | 
Beethoven—A Symphony at the Golden Jiiin the month to hear Mr. Koussevitzky 


Mean—Contrasts of Two Nocturnes— for the first time. Tremors of expectation 
Russian Water-Colors as Designs for ‘'t 18 credibly reported) are already au-| 


Parisian Tapestries 


dible among the firm foundations of Car- | 
Into the temple of Jove) 


inegie Hall. 
from Amsterdam and Apollo from Phili- 
delphia soon enters the unknown god from 

OT yet does the audience of Fri- Boston. 

day afternoons at the Symphony 

Concerts take Mr. Koussevitzky Upon Beethoven’s Overture to the trag- 

for granted. Perhaps it never edy of “Egmont,” neither Mr. Kougsevitzky 
Will, since the play of his individuality nor any other conductor may lay too in- 
ranges as widely as his choice of music. dividual a hand. Certain playwrights de- 
These listeners may sit cold before the fine their personages so precisely that the 
piece of the moment, as they did, a week players may not enlarge or diminish them. 
a0, before Roussel’s Symphony; or, last Akin, after a century of repetition in a 
month, before Schmitt’s ‘‘Dreams.” In hundred concert-halls, remains the Over- 
their indifference to the music, they may ture to “Egmont.” Conductor and or- 


eo ee 


Seem indifferent also to the devoted ardors chestra may multiply the exuberance of | 


of the conductor. Once, however, this the Finale until it becomes a whirlpool! 
handicap is lifted, their applause swells to of tonal rejoicing. Out of it darts the 
flood. It descends upon Monsieur Honegger piccolo; through it swirl the fanfares. 
| and the only fashionable locomotive, mod- Mr. Koussevitzky had only to ply familiar 
ernist though “Pacific 231” may be. It and expected intensities. No more was 
falls upon Mr. Prokofiev, celebrating bar- his perception or his hand likely to be at 
baric rites, as though Scythia and Suburbia fault with the sombre measures of the 
were not poles apart. It redoubles when beginning. In this music of lament went 
Beethoven or Brahms, Weber or Wagner, the epic quality darkling that, at the end, 


is oceasion for it. Minor eighteenth-cen- was to be epic quality blazing. With no 
| tury masters, serving court, church and 


concert-hall, may not diminish it. No more 
may a modern mystic, if, like Skriabin, he 
add sound and fury to his ecstasies. As to 
the trifles and brevities of an afternoon, 
is not the buzzing bee of Rimsky-Korsakov 
& household word in these parts even at 
the childrén’s tea-table? And the mother 
of this appreciation is attention. It is not 
| necessary to go as far as the young cynics 


| of the University, cheerfully remarking ays 
‘that “the Friday people are listening Probably these periods seemed no routin 


again.” Yet it is true that, while the ProBtes®: when the Viennese first heard 


circulation of the program-book has not them, Anno Domini, 1810. Possibly they 


declined, the number of readers has per- glowed only a little less than Introduction 
ceptibly lessened. | : and Finale. It is the years that have 
| his mounting mood came to present ret ae gee phi Mr. Koussevitzky 
climax yesterday when Mr. Koussevitzky’s VOUld restore the old lustres. 

program contained not one piece to be Into neither of the pitfalls beside Mo- 
questioned by the most irritable of censors, 727 does the conductor stumble or 
Beethoven of the Overture to “Egmont™ ®ve" look. He does not ‘play him liter- 
| began it. Mozart with one of the Sym- ally, as though he were notes, notes, 
‘phonies of his ripest years, continued it: notes, aesorted into patterns. He will not 


Once more, he was of those who see the 
end from the beginning—a _ serviceable 
quality in the interpretive arts. Most, 
however, he excelled in those middle pages. 
which nowadays do sound as though Beet- 
hoven were treading water among formulas 
and figures, until the breath of inspiration 
should release anew the stroke of power. 


tures at an Exhibition,” might have | 


If he is, he; | 


idiosyncracy did the conductor roil the | 
depths or cloud the heights of Beethoven. | 


have him—in a piece- 
pressive of anvthitig' ‘put his: magelaat seit! 


| q Most of all does he shun a Mozart stewe 


nto- sentimentality or bedizened with virtu 


‘) oso-display. So minded Mr. Koussevit 
did not linger over the slow movement o 


the Symphony in G minor, molding th 


‘phrases, varying the pace, distributine the 
Saccents as though Mozart were a restless 


fellow, moonstruck. Rather, he set free 
music of the air, expanding in its own love- 


jliness. The line was limpid and in light 
j}motion. Upon it every shading was gentle; 
jy every modulat'on a momentary grace: every 
;ornament the ripple of fancy. The orches- 
jtral tone illuminated the music. It came 
j and went, a bubble upon the air; while the 
-gcomposer ‘sighed because it was so fleet- 


ing. Here were the substance and the 
spirit of Mozart by the conductor conveyed 
and released. 

If the composer fared a little less well 
through the Finale, no virtuoso- conductor 


@at his stunts diminished him. Again, as 


always—possibly from Mozart’s timé even 
into ours—the orchestra seemed 

pliant, less fleet-footed and light-voiced 
| than the music. Numbers and human 


/necessity constrained it; whereas in Mo- 


_zart’s hand was the pen of invention and 
imagination limitless. Not a trace of “‘ex- 
pression’”’—in the sinister sense of the 


word when Mozart is in question—clouded} 


the shimmer or. distorted the course of 
the First Movement. Again came the 
sénse of sound in play upon the brightest 
and clearest of air; while a sportive figure 
was the fascination of one moment, a 
modulation the spur to another. Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky is a highly sophisticated conduc- 
tor. At will and need, he can be as rest- 
less aS Skriabin himself. Yet by and for 
Mozart, he regains the simplicity and the 
calm of perfection. He sets Mozart in 
Grecian relief, but the surfaces are warm 
and lustrous as of the flesh, not chilly 
and white, as of the marble. He divines 
the means—and hides the process, 


e---— 


Debussy’s music falls in these days upon 
accustomed ears. Twenty-five years after- 
ward, the listener takes no thought of the 
boldnesses and the badnesses that vexed 
and repelled an earlier generation. By 
this time, they are hackneyed virtue. An- 
other quarter of a century and “the mel- 
ody of Debussy’”’ will probably be held as 
example and precept over the dare-devil 
of 1900. Here and now, the Nocturne of 


“Clouds,” the Nocturne of “Fetes,” are 


heard only for the beauty and the illusion 
within them. Still the evocation fails mot. 
Still within it lingers something magical. 
The contours of Debussy’s music become 
as the shapes of clouds. The motion of the 
music is as their motion. It dissolves, re- 
gathers, stirs anew; and again is it cloud-_ 
like. Stillness haunts sound. These skies’ 
'are monotonous and melancholy. Yet 
ithere is a plece of music as separable. 
into its elements and procedures as a. 


Debussy haa the bettae of tt 17 matter an ‘ 
manner; inthe spirit within and the 
revelation without. Debussy hds also the 
inestimable advantage of genius. Through 
“Clouds” it conjures; while hardly lesa. 
is the spell of ‘‘Fetes.”’ 4 

In one essential respect, however, the two 
musi¢es are wide apart. Scintillant is the 
beginning ; brilliant is the end of “Hétés.” 
There are audible effects as when the 
visioned procession sounds from the id. 
tance through the hushed orchestra. ‘The 
practised listener knows when to sit up 
and take notice. ‘“Fétes’” is a music for 
performance in the concert-hall; whereas 
“Clouds,” though it be heard there, is 
music of intimate personal disclosure, of 
spiritual impréssion into music flowing and 
channelled. There are no prepared éffects 
and contrasts in “‘Clouds”; only vistas and 
horizons. .Mr. Koussevitzky could not bet- 
ter*have differentiated the two Nocturnes, 
matter for matter, mood for mood. The. 
orchestra gave him back a tone as evanes- | 
cent as the One music, as vivid as the other. | 

patie 

There is no quarrelling with Musorgsky's 
“Pictures at an WJPxhibition”’ as piano- 
pieces. The Russian wrote unevenly; here 
he must write tenfold; thére are inevitable 
lapses. Intentionally or unintentionally, 
the troubadour’s serenade before the old 
castle is Italian banality—a pit into which 
Musorgsky could fall even in “Boris,” Be-- 
side the piano-pieces of even Mademoiselle. 
Germaine .Tailleferre, the sporting, squab- 
bling children of the Russian’s Tuileries | 
come off but poorly. The clatter of the) 
market-women is shrill convention. If 
Hartmann’s sketch had limned a court 6f. 
the Kremlin, and not a gate at Kiev, it 
would haye better invited Musorgsky’s 
churchly sonorities, Yet other of these 
“Pictures” are of the pure milk—or rathér 
the sharp acid—of the composer’s word. 
The Gnome teeters and puffs across the 
canvas, and Musorgsky can characterize 
humorously in a music of motion. The 
clumsy ox-cart rumbles over the Polish 
steppe; nears, passes, rattles away into 
discordant distance. The waggoner sings 
his peasant song. Musorgsky hearing the 
folk; Musorgsky alert to rhythmic motion, 
Rhythm and homely sounds again for the 
chicks pit-i-patting and péeping in their 
shells. Humor, gesture, something objee-. 
tive and graphic—and Musorgsky writes the 


j miniature masterpiece of the pompous and 


booming, the cringing and whining Polish 
Jews. The Catacombs, the Witch of foélk- 
lore and Musorgsky is striking his rare 
note of mystery. 

There is no quarreling, either, with 


‘Ravel as éraftsman, scoring these “Pie- 


tures” for orchestra at Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
Suggestion. He scarcely increases the. cus-, 
tomary instruments of Musorgsky’s time. 
and. place. So far as a single hearing 
might detect, he eschews all the modern-+ 
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"He follows af boar 8] 


- Bye to, eye they ses; 
hear, Composer and tran- 
esos sympathy unforced. 
“4 listener will disturb the 
Ee Suaworpsty s Pictures in tones, like 
hn’s on the gallery wall, were 
age h in gs—sketches and water-colors ; 
¢t ok n the impression of the moment. 
tng antants * - eoloquial French might call 
‘them; while underlying was the bond of 
affection between composer and archi- 
tect. Ax a o-pieces, the Pictures are 
ry act ‘ seeks At: medium and genre. Clothed 
in, Ran Gbatrumentat dress, sonorous and 
tous or incisive and. sophisticated ; 
ro my the many mouths of the or- 
nced by Mr. Koussevitzky at 
1, these sketches and water-colors 
tonal tapestries to be hung 
e great chamber like Symphony. 
: on e considered for design, col or, 
Se r nd workmanship. Trumpets peal 
ited présence at the exhibition, 
wou 4 slip about intently, care- 
4 mournfully. Il Signor Mas- 
envy the pulpiness of the 
At climax, not one 


eee more sonorous than 

ly close. Musorgsky’s in+ 

“tr araatens in. the tones of one 
‘amen: st come as orchestral proclama- 
a untond the public square. Too much 
sh “om nf ate 93 and burdens a spare, sinewy 
tak ile, , When Rimsky retouched the score 
of “B ori: «Ravel was reproachful. The 
rev ma: thickened and softened the 
ye ath " pee oring in his turn “Pictures at an 
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Musorgsky Pleases 

\ Segle. ——tey f. Op thf 

Koussevitzky put at the end of yester- 
day’s Symphony concert a piece which 


jo other conductor is legally entitled to 
j perform, Ravel’s arrangement for or- 


chestra, made at his request, of Musorg- 
sky’s piano pleces, “Pictures at an 
Exhibition.’’ 
Musorgsky belongs to a firm of publish- 
ers who granted permission for Ravel's 
arrangement to be made only upon 
condition that nobody but the present 
leader of the Boston Symphony should 
conduct it in public, 

Musorgsky's music was suggested to 


him by pictures he saw at an actual | 
exhibit in Moscow in 1874 of the work 


of an artist then lately dead who had 


heen one of his intimates. The subjects 
depicted range from “‘Chickens in Their 
Shells’ to ‘“‘The Catacombs,” 

prefer, from a Polish oxcart to a me- 


diaeval castle with a troubadour out, 


in front serenading the inmates. 


Musorgsky’s almost unique gift for 


a gift of. 
wenioh the opera ‘Boris Godunov,” the 


uggesting. visual images, 


“Six Enfantines,”’ for solo voice, and 
many another work of his already 


heard here have afforded ample evi-— 


dence is so successfully displayed in 
these tone pictures as almost to con- 


vert a sceptic to belief in program | 


music, 


Mozart, more than any other com- | 
poser, must be played with infinite 
subtlety of nuance and perfect clarity 
of outline. His music is not and can- | 


not be made exciting. This is not said 


in its dispraise. Heaven, so we are told, 


is not exciting either., 


If Koussevitzky would only realize | 


that Mozart demands just the qualities 
Debussy de- 
mands and which the two nocturnes 
Played yesterday received in full meas- 


‘jure his Mozart conducting would im- 
Or- prove. Debussy, too, wrote with sedu- 


Symphony. Ps 
rted this. morning on a w vhs of formal structure, and an avoidance 


yy to ‘ada ‘Troy, Ithaca, Bu 
a Pittsburgh. At Ithaca, they ‘vill 


tt ey will give two concerts; ia. 
1r cities, one.. Over the programs 
ductor r has: distributed. Beethoven’s,, 


‘ “Egmont” $y 


Sym eget e 


light Russ | 


hs verte 


lous elegance of style, perfect clarity 


;of meaningless violence and tumult 


4 it | that is essentially aristocratic in the 
guests: of . Cornell: “University ;" in 


best sense of the term. 

Teekhe ven s “Egmont” overture, dra- 
matically pla ayed, is obviously not hack- 
neyed to oussevitzky, and, therefore, 
thrills instead of boring the audience, 


as it has of late years from other 
hands, 


There are no Symphony concerts here | 


next week, as the orchestra is visiting 
Buffalo, Pittsburg and way. stations. 


Its first New York concert does not | 


come until Nov 27, however, 


ee SS eee 


The copyright to the 
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sixth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 21, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 22, at 8.15 o’clock 


Mozart 


Boccherini Symphony in C major, Op. 16, No. 3 
(First time in Boston) 
I. Allegro non molto. 
II. Andante amoroso. 
III. Tempo di menuetto. 
IV. Presto non tanto. 


Debussy “La Mer” (“Trois Esquisses Symphoniques’’) 


I. De l’aube a midi sur la mer (From Dawn till Noon on the Ocean). 
II. Jeux de Vagues (Frolic of Waves). 
III. Dialogue du Vent et de la Mer (Dialogue of Wind and Sea). 


Rachmaninoff “Die Toteninsel”’ (The Island of the 


Dead’’), Symphonic Poem, to the 
Picture by Arnold Bécklin, Op. 29 


Rimsky-Korsakoff . 


I. Alborada. 
II. Variations. 
III. Alborada. 
IV. Scene and Gypsy Song. 
V. Fandango of the Asturias. 
(Played without pause) 


Caprice on Spanish Themes, Op. 34 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Debussy’s ‘La Mer” 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898, —Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the ae a coverin been obstructs 
the view of the exhibition or pecremanen in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for pperanne 
it being understood that a head covering without projection, which does not obstruct con view, m 


a 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, Gite Clk: 


The works to be ree at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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Overture to “The Marriage of Figaro” 
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~ SYMPHONY CONCERT sixth Programme 
for the pictured cart upon the waste of the Ravel’s Arrangement From | 


steppes; the pictured Gnome waddling and 
wobbling. From the shimmer of The Cata- 


combs to the peep-peep-peep of the chicks | Musorgsky Pleases | 
HT LEn aeteioal eotorities are caually at| %C@Ce- ——Phey? £, 19 2¢. | FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 21, at 2.30 o'clock 


hie: “cotimand. He follows Musorgsky’s | Koussevitzky put at the end of yester- | 
graphic rhythms. Hye to eye they se9; | day’s Symphony concert a niece which | 

ear for ear they hear. Composer and tran-/| no other conductor is legally entitled to | SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 22, at 8.15 o'clock 
‘seriber are in close sympathy: unforced. perform, Ravel’s arrangement for or-| 

; And yet the listener will disturb thé |chostra, made at his request, of Musorg- | 

| peace. Musorgsky’s Pictures in tones, like} «y's piano pieces, “Pictures at an’ 

| Hartmann’s on the gallery wall, were | jsxhibition.” The copyright to thes: 

| slight things—sketches and water-colors ; | \iusorgsky belongs to a firm of publish- | 

the impulse, the eee ae ooh ga on api ers who granted permission for Ravel's | Mozart Overture to ““The Marriage of Figaro” 
inptantancs, Sea torn wae he Sac agese: arrangement to be made only upon ' 

| them ; while .* sii a hie hick daatet condition that nobody but the present . —" . : ; T 
pase En tccca. the Pictures are leader of the Boston Symphony should | Boccherini . P . Symphony in C major, Op. 16, No. 3 
aes in at medium and genre. Clothed conduct it in public. | (First time in Boston) 

in Ravel’s instrumental dress, sonorous and ‘usorgsky’s music was suggested to I. Allegro non molto. 

sumptuous or incisive and sophisticated; him by pictures he saw at an actual II. Andante amoroso. 

heard from: the many mouths of the or- eXhibit in Moscow in 1874 of the work | III. Tempo di menuetto. 

chestra ; enhanced by Mr. Koussevitzky at of an artist then lately dead who had IV. Presto non tanto. 

every turn, these sketches and water-colors ite Mn of his intimates. The subjects 
ee se eee ee ae Bisel Bee Bhatin’’ to “Phe Catmbombe Pee is en Debussy . “La Mer” (“Trois Esquisses Symphoniques”’) 


prefer, from a Polish oxecart. to a me- ’ > tdi ; : vf 
Hall; to be considered for design, color, diaeval castle with a troubadour out - Tews do Vacnes (folie at Warne Dawn till Noon on the Ocean). 


stuff and workmanship. Trumpets peal in front serenading the inmates. ° pe 
Musorgsky’s presence at the exhibition, _ husormaky's almost unique gift for III. Dialogue du Vent et de la Mer (Dialogue of Wind and Sea). 

Rie .-/ SUsSsEesting. visual images, a gpeift of 

‘where he would slip about intently, care ‘which the opera ‘Borie aeduner ? Pt 

| lessly, even as cteioggatnid _ oped Fee (A “Six Enfantines,” for solo volee, and 

'eagni might envy © puipiness oO €! many another work of his already : (Ts: ° 99 (bb 

Mroubadour'é serenade. At climax, not one| heard here have afforded eapt ney Rachmaninoff Die Toteninsel”’ (“The Island of the 
ox-cart, but a score, rumble past the by-| “ence {8 80 Successfully displayed in Dead’’), Symphonic Poem, to the 
stander. Rimsky’s Overture, ‘“‘Russian) 1o°° (one pictures as almost to con- Picture by Arnold Béckli 

Easter,” is little more cnet than) music. sceptic to belief in overeat | | ve Boc lin, Op. 29 
Ravel’s churchly close. Musorgsky’s inm-| yjozart more than any other com- ° ; ‘ : . : 

timate impressions in the tones of one| poser, must be played with infinite : Rimsky-Korsakoff . . Caprice on Spanish Themes, Op. 34 
instrument become as orchestral proclama-| subtlety of nuance and perfect clarity | I. Alborada. 

tions across the public square. Too much | of outline. His music is not and can- II. 


oe fA, Boe ry . : ' es 7 . ti 4 
not be made exciting. This is not said Variations. 
flesh inflates and burdens a spare, sinewy'| in its dispraise. Heaven, so we are told, Ill. Alborada. 


music. When Rimsky retouched the score| is not exciting either., IV Scene and Gypsy Song 
of “Boris,” Ravel: was reproachful. The} If Koussevitzky would only realize Vv. Fand f the Ast F 
revisor had thickened and softened the} that Mozart demands just the qualities : SHCANZO Of the AiSCUrIAS. 


‘i of the interpreter which Debussy de- (Played without pause) 
music. Scoring in his turn “Pictures at wet mands and which the two nocturnes | ; 

Exhibition” Ravel himself may not escape! played yesterday received in full meas- | 
admonition. 4: H. T. P. | ure his Mozart conducting would im- | 


Symphony. Or- | prove. Debussy, too, wrote with sedu- , ; bine , — ia 
ee nee Vteky. oe She ee mu ‘ Coal’ lous elegance of style, perfect clarity | There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Debussy’s “La Mer 


of formal structure, and an avoidance | 

Journey to Schenectady, Troy, Ithaca, Buf- | of meaningless violence and tumult | ene ee ere ie ee ae . 

falo’amd Pittsburgh. At Ithaca, they will} that is essentially aristocratic in the , R p ; 

be the guests of Cornell: University; in| best sense of the term. | City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 


Pho te S wits: md Beethoven’s “‘Icgmont’’ overture, dra- i é 
| , erts; in . = . : 
‘Pittkbursh they will give two concert ina ticnity Dlevea Te hcl ee the head in places of public amusement 


‘the other: cities, one. Over the programs neyed to Koussevitzky, and, therefore, Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 


Po) he at ee EGE 


NS 


‘the conductor has distributed Beethoven’s} thrills instead of borine the audience. the view of the exhibition or perreemnnee in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
Fifth Symphony; Brahms’s Fourth; thé ae i has of late years from other it being understood that a low 

sé s* re Pa tv” > lan¢ Se 
| Overture Wal Severn -_ E poems ah | There are no Symphony concerts here 
Musorgsky’s ! ictures at 29 Xa. ’ j next week, as the orchestra is visiting 
\Skriabin’s “Poem of Ecstasy”; light Rus- | Buffalo, Pittsburg and way stations. The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
sian miscellany; Emmanuel Bach's ancient | Its first New York concert does not of the Boston Public Libra k bef h 
LOonnarts ie , "Yiev. 10. 19% 4% | come until Nov 27, however. r. RR, at Ae ee GES 
} ° ¥ +a ne paren eee vm " 


head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn, 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk, 
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“changed in, natigor spirit oy th 
stately court, the music of the old r 
ters for the church, the folk and gy ao i 
‘tunes 4 the street and Ahe bleak coun- 
try? We doubt it fromthe compositions | 
by him that we have heard; ‘purely 
i Italian in melody and simple harmony, ) 
pleasing to the ear with here and there ; 
a haunting strain that 1éd° ‘Champ- 
fleury to liken this music to a rose 
colored ribbon tenderly preserved for 
years in a lavender scented. drawer of. | 
rosewood in the «chamber of a noble ( 
dame. In .the mphony of yesterflay ; 
there were a few measures that might 4 
have been written by Mozart; a few 
that were Haydenesque; but the move- 
ments were distinctly Italian. In all ie 
probability Boccherini’s name will long qe 
live by reason of the familiar minute Va hee: 
from a string quartet. Perhaps Pie ia | a 
Debussy 50 years from now will be only | 1 yt 
the man of “The Faun’s Afternoon’ mahi! 
and Rachmaninoff, the writer of the 
Prelude, which James Huneker swore 
was composed for the funeral of a | | 
piano tuner in Brooklyn, N. Y. | Rea 

To us “The Sea,’ in spite of certain | 7) 
beautiful and striking passages, is as a | 
whole inferior musically ang see | 
cally—the two words are nét always 
synonymous—to the ‘‘Afternoon” and } 
the “Nocturnes.” Nor is this impres- 
sion derived from <A’s, B’s or C’s inter- 
pretation;. nor is it due to any con- ; F 
sideration of pictorial or naturalistic ef- | 
fects, whether they are vivid or pale. 
One might say of a conductor, he is 
not a true Debussyite; he does not ap- i te 
preciate the value of the hints, vague (4 
suggestions, demi-tints; he does not 
respect Debussy’s indications. But 
what if his interpretation produces a 
composition that, bearing Debussy’s 
name, might excite the envy of the 4 
composer if he were living. Or does a : 
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Mozart’s Overture to “‘Mar- 
riage of Figaro” Re- 
vives Memories 
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FIRST TIME HERE 
Vi rab Poet t%- 924 


T 
| By PHILIP HALE 
ONS | | The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. 
AY sttapdisdataey conductor, gave its sixth 
) ogeioert in Symphony hall yesterday af- 
'ternoon. The program Was as follows: 
| Mozart, Overture to ‘“‘The Marriage of 
| Figaro’; Boccherini, Symphony, C ma-" 
jor, op. 16, No. 8 (first time in Bostoh) ; 


Debussy, ‘The Sea’; Rachmaminoff, 

“The Island of the Dead’’: Rimsky-Kor- 

sakov, Caprice on Spanish Themes. 4 
| The sparkling overture to ‘‘The Mar- 
riage of Figaro,’’ and what music could 
'|be more appropriate as a prelude to 
| | Berumarchais’s comedy with its inso- 
lence and wit mellowed by Mozart 
|| played brilliantly and at a swift pace 
|| that did not forbid clarity, grace and 
|| elegance, brought with it pleasant mem- 
_| ories, Again we saw Emma Eames, the 
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| BOCCHERINI WORK 
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_|radiantly handsome Countess in her|any composer hear his own musié twice a! | 
| |,8orgeous Spanish costume. Again welalike? We know from personal expe- { nS 
_\jheard the exquisite ‘‘Letter’’ duet sung/Tience that men as unlike as Brahms Dia f 

by her and Mme. Sembrich, and the;and Gounod, conducting their own ih | 
works, pald little attention to the in- ‘ 






love to the consenting stars. We re- 
| membered Edouard de Reszke, lumber- 
ing along the stage and _singing meas- 


latter as Susanna breathing forth her 
dications in. the printed score, 


And here cqmes up a question about 
Rachmaninoff’s symphonic poem. When 







‘ 
: 








‘pres that lay too high ‘for him. Was he conducted at a Sybphony concert, 15 | | j 
‘there ever a more roguish Cherubinaj Years ago, his “Island of the Dead, 7 WW i 
|than Pauline Lucca? There was Cam-|the music seemed throughout to be : be 







quitely elegias; the prevailing,spersist- \, if 
ent cclor was gray. There was no aes 
frenzy of lamentation, no shrieking Woke 
against the decree of inexorable Fate; RG 
theres Was no suggestion of dramatic be 
and stormy intensity, any more than in 
Boecklin’s picture itself. Yet the suc- 
ceeding conductors in Boston, without 
exception, have turmwed this poem, after 
the opening measures, into’a thing orf 
storm and stress. It would be inter- ; oy 
festing to know whether Rachmaninoff 
{woul dconduct his work in 1924 as he \ 
interpreted it in 1905. Today the music 
! 


panari in the old days, a sly, malictous, 
humorous Figaro, And there were per- 
formances in English that we wotld 
_jB8ladly see again, with Clara TIsouise 
Kellogg, the charming Zeldar Seguin 
and William Carleton, surpassed by no 
| | one as the dashing, amorous, jealous 
Count. Alasy Postumus, Postumus, the 

||fleeting vears! 
| ; | Maurice Barres wrote many pages to 
show how Fl Greco, the painter, arriv 
ing at Toledo and making it hos hom 
was influenced in his art by that ven 
erable and sombre city. Was Boc- 
| cherini, the Italian dwelling in Madrid! 
affected by Spanish surroundings? Wags 
































itselt; igs not so imposing as ot. first 
seemed. Is it not too long drawn out, 
in 2 word, verbose and at times plati- 
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from the moder in 
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cudinous? Or does this feeling comé 
rom the mod ierpretationa?.- °< 
 Rimsky-Korskoff 406k pains ‘to say in 
his autobiography that his caprice on: 


orchestral piece; it is a brilliant com- 
positiom for the orchestra »- .. a 
purely external piece, but vividly bril« 
liant for all chat.” | 

Brilliant it surely was (as\ Mr. 
Koussevitzky conducted it, inspiringly 
rhythmed, performed ~with compelling 
dash and bracura by solo players and 
the whole orchestra. Yet this caprice 
is not to be ranked among the Rus- 
‘sian’s finest works. (‘‘Splendid’” is the 
better word, for this music has a certain 
splendor.) Now that the concert ist 
over, we Jook back “with the greater 
pleasure on the music of Mozart and 
Buccherini, the interpretation of their 
works and of many pages of Debussy’s 


THe concert will be repeated tonight. 
The orchestra will gp to New York next 
week. The program for Dec. 6 has 
been arranged in memory of Gabriel 
Faure: locatelli, funeral symphony; 
‘Faure, elegy for violoncello and erthes- 
‘tra, and overture to ‘‘Penelope”; Ravel, 
“Alborada .del Gracioso”’; Scriabin, 
symphony No. 3, “The Divine Poem.” 


i "Sea." ’ 


nem eee we we oe 





BOGCHERINI FOR 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Composition of 1775 Is, 


Presented by Koussevitzky 
% Cote —Hr. auto es 


Koussevitzky, at yesterdays Sym- 
phony concert, kept to his announced 


Vv one plece new toi .; | 
intention of giving p /of rhythm made the performance of 


* Rimsky Korsakov’s brilliant and t- 


Boston on every program, but this time 
he eschewed the moderns in favor of a 
symphony in C major by Luigi Boc- 
cherini, composed in 1775. Everybody 
knows one piece by Boccherini, the 


minuet. Few have heard more than an! 


occasional additional specimen from his 
voluminus works. The symphony played 
yesterday has had its instrumentation 
revised by Dr Sondheimer. It is claimed 
that he has made only the indispensable 
alterations in the text to fit it for per- 
formance in a large hall by a modern 


orchestra. oy 
If this symphony is a4 fair sample, 





other music by Boccherini shou 


Spanish airs’ is not “a mittee com 








ld rr 
ublished in modern editions. rm Mar- 
Hnots “48th century orchestra eS re) 
late years proved , to Boston au pened 
that there is a wealth of.exquisite 0 

music buried beneath the dust of Euro- 
pean libraries, whence Mr Martino has 
resurrected many lovely things. Pope 
that the 19th century is going out o 
fashion, musically speaking, it is goo 
to be reminded that other and earlier 
centuries have left us priceless legacies 
Picouesey’ conducted Boocherini 


Y Koussevitzky 
with the rhapsodist’s imagination he 


brings to everything. All his readings 
are intensely personal, save when che 
musie obviously fails to touch his emo- 
tions, as Was the case with Mozart's 
overture to “Figaro” yesterday, WOUuSs- 
sevitzky cares less for clarity and ele- 
gance of style and more for warmth 
of heart and fervor of expression than 
one assumes Boccherinj to have cared. 
If one believes that there Is a gulf be- 
tween the moods of Chopin and the 
18th century, one will not care for Ious- 
sevitzky’s Chopinesque Boccner-nl, 
Debussy’s “The Séa’’ was yesterday 
more strenuous than tenuous. One won; 
dered whether the composer reaily 
wanted as much sound and fury as 
Koussevitzky put into the “dialogue cof 
wind and sea.” But Koussevitzky, one 
ust remember, is a rhapsodist. ‘“‘The 
Sea’’ is the least snccessful of Debussy’s 
major works, anyhow. Neither Muck, 
Rabaud nor Monteux have been abioc 
to make it sound. 

Rachmaninoift’s “Isle of the Dead,’’ sue- 
gested by Boecklin’s picture, Has lone 
been a familiar repertory piece here. 
Koussevitzky, by taking the opening 
section rapidly and blurring it, managed 
‘o intensify the climaxes later in the 
work. Here is music upon whieh a 
temperament like NKoussevitzky’s can 
work wonders. The morvid intensity of 


mood in painter and composer is of ' 


the essence of romanticism. Kousse- 
Vitzky feels with BoeckMn and with 


i Rachmaninoff, and makes his hearers 


feel with them, the uncanny stillness. 
the strangeness of old, unhappy, far- 
off things. Incidentally, this is one of 
the few works of Rachmaninoff that 
proclaims him a genius. 

Koussevitzky’s vivid and subtle senso 


terly artificial “Spanish Caprice’ re- 


| markably effective. He is a virtuoso 


conductor, as well as a rhapsodist. But 
a devotee of Mozart cannot quite for- 
| sive him for not lingering more lov- 
ingly over every detail in the beauti- 
; tully wrought outline of the ‘‘Figaro’’ 
Overture, instead of merely overstress- 
Ing the strong accents, as if that were 
the only way to avoid dullness in 
Mozart. | 
There are no Symphony concerts here 
next week, as Koussevitzky will make 
his New York debut. By: Eee 
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- terday a performance of amaz 
speed, lightness and brilliance; a 











possy’s three symphonic sketches, ‘The 
ea,’’ a 


Tepid and Insipid 7 
e THIFF To discuss first the “novelty,” it may 
hardly be said that this Symphony of 
» 


‘Beccherini, pleasant, placid music, 
ng 
previous resurrections from the 18th 
certury. To be sure, the plece has its 


p rogramme Changed mcments, for example the mellifiuous 


. passage in the third movement, where- 


in the solo first and second violins coo 
in dulcet thirds, but much of the Sym- 
phony is tepid, almost to the point of 
insipidity. None the less, the audience 


Because of Missing 
ated the rare beauty of the perform- 


Clarinet 
. ~ ance, for it applauded l da 
Poot s , 1 pee r applauded warmly and at 


The use of the phrase “never before’”’ 

BY WARREN STOREY SM TH in the praising of an orchestral per- 
D ‘ , formance under Mr. Koussevitzky be- 
ue in part to the presence in gins now to smack of triteness, yet 
Boston of Mr. Rachmaninoff and in SU%ely that of yesterday was the most 
oe _ imaginative and illuminating perform- 
part to the cupidity of an unidenti- ance of “The Sea” that a Boston audi- 


fied individual in the railroad station ,™°® 248 yet heard. 
at Buffalo, N. Y., the programme of. Ravishingly Beautiful 


the Symphony concerts of yesterday More varied, more ravishingly beauti- 
afternoon and thi pre _ ful than ever before, seemed the hues 
y : eee has un- o¢ pebussy’s magical tonal palette. And 
ergone radical alterations. in its varied manifestationg the superb 

As graceful tribut . ; Chief theme of the third geketch (a 

d 8 © val his friend theme that should silence those who 
and countryman, Mr. Koussevitzky deny Debussy the gift of melody) was 
replaced the original! delivered with an irresistible eloquence. 
“Sieofried I me 8 y RaaAynees Fifteen years ago Mr. Rachmaninoff, 

legtried Idyll” with Rachmaninoft’s then on his first visit. to the United 
symphonic poem, “The Island of the States, conducted at a pair of sym- 


: ; Phony concerts his ‘Isl 
Dead.” So much for one substitution: Dead,” and the ptece, thei geet Mane 


The other showed the hand. of oy pes wet e time, made an overpower- 

is Ing impression that, truth to tell, has 
unforseen circumstance, and thus not been duplicated by any subsequent 
runs the tale: performance of it. Perhaps we were 
, then in measure hypnotized by the im- 
| posing frame, the dominating person- 
ality of Rachmaninoff the man and so 
led into overvaluing his music. 


i ee me 


STEALS E FLAT CLARINET 


wok ‘oe eS recent trip to New , 
or ate Mr. Vannini had taken with ei 

him the band’s E-flat clarinet (an in- aunts Hmpresesventeye 
strument little used in symphonic mu-| Assuredly, Mr. Koussevitzky gave to 
sic), that he might practise thereon his} it yesterday all that he had to give, 
part in Strauss’ ‘‘Till Eulenspiegel,” de-| but again the piece seemed wanting 
signed for performance at the concerts} Poth in the requisite impressiveness 
of this week. But through the theft of| and in musical ideas of true conse- 
Mr. Vannini’s bag, the orchestra lost its} (uence. And where, the listener must 
representative of this shrill ranch of} inevitably ask, lies the affinity between 
the clarinet family, and rather than risk! Rachmaninoff’s surging climaxes and 
‘breaking in’ of a new instrument,| Slavic frenzies and the awful quietude 
Mr. Koussevitzky removed “Till” from of the picture of Boecklin that was his 
its place at the end of the programme inspiration? | 

and set in its stead the. "Spanish Ca- 

price” of Rimsky-Korsakov. 








phony in C major by Boccherini, played 
for the first time in Boston, and De- 


ecuals in interest Mr. Koussevitzky's 


liked the piece, or at the least appreci- 
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ad . beer. In fact 


‘the composer himself characterized it | 


Hh as ‘“‘a purely external plece.’’ But as 
‘a composition to display the prowess of 
each and every member of the sym- 
phony orchestra, this “Spanish Ca- 
pyice’ has few equals and yesterday’s 
performance of it was one of dazzling, 

breath-taking virtuosity. ~ 





| Sixth Concert of the 


Boston Symphony 
Mente. How. 24 (9 a+ 
| The sixth concert of the Boston 

‘Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor, was given yester- 
: day afternoon in Symphony Hall, 
| Boston. The program: 
f 1 | Mozart, Overture to “Marriage of 
if Figaro.” 
| N} Boccherini, Symphony in C major. 
if Debussy, ‘“‘La Mer.” 
} Rachmaninoff; ‘The Island of the 
Dead.”’ 


Rimsky-Korsakoff, Caprice on Spanish 
Themes, op. 34. 
This program. was perhaps the 
f most interesting, from every point of 
f view, Mr. Koussevitzky has so far 
given. Others have excited more cu- 
| riosity as to what he would do with 
f this or that composition, others have 
contained more novel music, yet this 


Koussevitzky in a better light as an 
) interpreter than have the preceding 
Biot, five, which have rather served to im- 
pose his personality upon audience 

and orchestra than to reveal the in- 

herent qualities of the music played. 

Yesterday afternoon Mr. Kousse- 

vitzky, as Mr. Koussevitzky, was al- 

most completely forgotten, so thor- 

‘oughly was he imbued with the 

music in hand, and seemed no longer 
a soloist playing an incidental part 
in a series of 24 concerts, but an 
‘integral part of them. He and the 


ae Se On - 


orchestra seemed more in each 


| 


faye: quality of the performance. 


The most remarkable feature of a 
remarkable afternoon was the play- 
ing of Debussy’s “La Mer.” It re- 
quires no very long memory to re- 
call the time* when these three sym- | 

‘| ' phonic sketches were considered a/ 
} difficult problem to both listener and | 
nlaver. Was this not perhaps due | 






of -yesterday afternoon showed Mr. | 


Other’s confidence and the sympathy 
' between them was clearly evident in 






| aes i ¢ er ai a it is th it whatever 
| the qualities of Dr. Muck as a con- 
ductor he Sake hardly to be con- 
sidered a sympathetic interpreter of 
such characteristically French music 
as this, and Mr. Monteux was per- 
haps of too precise a nature to bring 
out fully the beauties of this music 
of fancy and dream. 

It remained for Mr. Koussevitzky, 
more temperamentally adapted to it, 

















| to give a performance than which no 
| better has so far been heard here, 


1 and which was as near perfection as 
i may be. At last even the most con- | 
{servative will hardly allege that | 
| 
| 





Debussy’s music lacks melody, that 
its harmonies are strained and un- 
natural. Played in this way,,it is 
as clear, melodious and logical as | 
‘that of Mozart, and hearing it thus | 
we realize that the composer, instead | 
of being such a radical innovator as | 
many have claimed, has but carried | 
on the noble traditions of the school | 
of Rameau and Couperin. 

In another fashion, Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky was no less successful in the 
playing of the other pieces on the 
list. Often he has given pieces of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies a modern tinge hardly in their 
character. But vesterday he played 
the Symphony of Boccherini and 
| Mozart’s more familiar overture with 
a charm and grace, a freedom from 
|extravagance, beyond praise. To be 
‘sure, some may object to the ex- 
tremely rapid tempo in which the 
overture was taken, but clarity was 
not sacrificed and the whole was | 
given with such a delicacy and light- | 
ness of touch that such a critic would 
indeed be hard to satisfy. | 

The impression which Rachmani- | 
~noff’s “Island of the Dead” originally” 
,created has somewhat worn away. | 
The taste of the present day calls 
for simpler, clearer music, and these | 
Overcharged measures are not SO | 
impressive as they were. | | 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s brilliant or-| 
chestration could not conceal the | 
“poverty of melodic and harmonic in-. 
vention of his Spanish Caprice. It 
Served to display to advantage the. 
virtuosity of the orchestra. | 

Mr. Koussevitzky yesterday was 
more restrained in his gestures than 
heretofore and the concert gained | 
immeasurably thereby. S. M. | 


| 
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ae it within a narrow range of f -weig! 
| . , orce, ‘weight 
D QUBTS AND DELIGHTS motion; subdued the tonal tints and back. 
| grounds; sought, like Boécklin, a bette: 2 


ad 93 Arr « ——Now. 2.2.:4 7 3.“$ || peace. Not unmoved, his heare 


.A SYMPHONY CONCERT AT LAST 
FOR QUESTION 


Mr. Koussevitzky Overblows Rakhman- 


inov’s Tone-Poem and Blurs_ Rimsky-| 


Korsakov’s “Spanish Caprice’—Amends 


“The Sea” and a Miracle 


TRADITIONAL anecdote of the 
American theater ‘pictures a van- 
ished manager of musical plays. 
| He came only to the final rehear- 
| Sais. He made no comment upon the pro- 
ducer’s methods or results. He merely 
took post in the wings, where, from mo- 
ment to moment, he bawled “Louder! 
Louder!!” at principals and chorus already 
stretching their throats to the utmost. Im- 
agination may hardly conceive the grave, 
Silent, self-possessed Mr. Rakhmaninov 
as shouting anywhere over anything: ~ Yet, 
ever since his tone-poem, ‘The Isle of the 
Dead,” passed into the repertory of the 
Boston Orchestra, one conductor after an- 
other has seemed to hear the composer, like 
a voice from out the void, crying “Louder! 
Louder!!” Originally, Mr. Rakhmaninov 
led the band through the music. At the 
next performance Mr. Fiedler. increased the 
volume of sound. In turn, Dr. Muck multi- 
plied Mr. Fiedler; while Mr. Monteux out- 
did them both. At the Symphony Concert 
of yesterday, Mr. Koussevitzky had his 
inning, and Mr. Monteux receded, as it 
were, into reticence. From end to end of 
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with Mozart and Boccherini—Debussy, | 
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bee kis eae 3 8 recollection that jhe : 
sought no; thickness of texture, no strides 
and surges of sound, no glowing blockst 4g 
color. He kept the music low-voiced; held 
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and an impression of stillness, ft. und. 
rs understood. 
j: +» Then came the other conductors, 
practising a profession which perforce must. 
gain effects and cultivate rhetoric, Temptt 
ed, they blew hard upon Mr. Rakhmani- 
nov's tone-poem until Mr. Koussevitzky at 
last has blown it to bursting. i.ess than 
ever before “at these concerts” was it 
applauded yesterday. ; 
Not only is this inflation false to the 
Spirit of the music. It also dulls and 
| clouds the Substance. The listener begins 
| to find Mr. Rakhmaninov repetitious and 
uninventive; in the obscure middle pages 
suspects him of taking refuge in the Dies 
Ire because his own imagination — has 
bor 8, 
at harmonies and timbres ee mashed ai 
thickened ; half-believes that such musie 
has Seen its best days. The youngest 
seneretion, indeed, does not hide its con- 
| tempt. “Any of the latter-day German 
| mediocrities might have written that !”’ 
Perhaps Time the Sifter will justify these 
reproaches., Though Mr. Koussevitzky 
Stressed and surged to the utmost, plainly 
the music no longer stirred either orches- 
| tra or audience. And yet and yet, it is 
_ Possible to remember Mr. Rakhmaninoy 
towering austere above that very band: 
out of sound Summoning the illusion of 
Stillness, from a hundred musicians upon | 
twenty-five hundred listeners evoking soli- 
tude ; softening and blending colors, meas- 
uring pace and rhythm while the sea 
Stirred not and among the cypresses there 
was only peace. Then the music, with all its 
faults upon it, seemed to unlock the’ 
pore gta bey death. Yesterday,. to” be | 
6 candid, Mr. Kou j 
@&@ “holy show” of them. Mi. apa: 





the tone-poem, Mr. Koussevitzky kept the | 


orchestra fuil-voiced. Broad, thick and 
four-square was the pattern of the music. 
Emphasis haunted it. At every climax the 


j ; 


ee ee 


h 
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Nor was the conductor too fo 
rtunate 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Spanish Cab 


conductor upreared sonorities. Vociferous-|}'The music has barely been’ revived since 


ly he evoked the dead. 


Dr. Muck’s heyday. Then he made it 


The picture by Bdécklin_ stirred Mr.} show-piece to surfeit, but show-piece algo 


Rakhmaninov to the tone-poem—a picture 


in Which the artist would paint stillness and | their virtuoso-wonders. 


Solitude. His sea is motionless. His skiff 
seems scarcely to cleave it. His ferry- | 
man barely lifts the oars. Silent the | 
mourner grieves. Nowind stirs the cypresses . 
of the isle; no wave laps at the cliffs. - 
From the. chambers of the dead issucs no 
echo of life. There is no Sharpmess in 
Bocklin’s drawing; no brightness in his 
colors. From canvas to canvas he re. 
peated the picture. At length, he believed, 


he had evoked peace and a sanctuary. - 


-¢. . Fifteen years ago, as guest of the 


in which he and the orchestra wrought 
Above drum or, 


| cymbal or triangle, they sounded the ca-~'| 


denzas that introduce the Gypsy Song, like 
improvisations upon the air. Yesterday 
they were by no means so graphic. When 
Rimsky repeats his first movement as third 
in fresh pattern and new colors, Dr. Muck 
caught the fantasy, the glow, the sheer 
rocanpang "ag the repetition, Yesterday we 
listeners ee but a dexterous composer 
and a dexterous orchestra. The motiyv of 
the Fandango did not quite prance upon 
the ear. It was possible to conceive the 
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-ooked too SO tow tinge Bt the *¥ivo | BAe Rel Ce cen at: 
[PMaerepitoso™ that. Rimaley-Korsakoy in-| PROMY wace tong Taek than Site wha 
Vectibes over his frat’ and his third move-| twenty minutes JOAg. | Pele, ve cre was. 
ments. The conductor wae all for the im- prendi ialge ro + gage rounded and 
“petus and the onrush of the music, for the the design begun, §  enholanahits ae. in | 
h d. glinting, changeful surfaces.|ended; the minor feat of § H | 
ieee n-colored, : ; the canon‘of the Minuet; the sensibility to_ 


1 : he | 
ot geet ge allie aly eae instruments, as in the first two movements; 
the gentle play of sentiment—over an Au- 


and the orchestra were thrilling to hear, 
- the light elegance of a 


ee cia te ahole Seine 
ae aa jp ive nays lating arid unconcealed. “In the Iter cays.) Go. —— 
Pilon ga of the Sea-Sketches, it has become a ri Beard ‘him last week = Dee ned Dae a4 
method, a process, a reputation to be sus- “PPlause; yielded audiences with an ear as 
tained, enhanced. Debussy plans’the three well for music. He has known the luxury 
ane ig vet the largest scaled, the most of travel by private car; discovered that | 
muste. “From. Dawn. to. Noonday. upon" SIMOTY may house a coneert without. 
the Sea”—a crescendo of waxing light and | °° 8rave handicap; come face to face with 
motion. “Sport.of the Waves’—scherzs of | the public of secondary Amerrecan cities | 
rhythms, motivs, harmonies, timbres. The | and university towns, craving a symphony 
Wind and The Sea in Colloquy that before| concert as often as it comes:their way. 
the end shall not lack thrust, vigor and | To this public he adjusted programs 
sweep. There must be incessant modula- j skilfully. Upon each stood a classic 
tion—part now of the Debussyan for- | symphony—Beethoven’s Fifth; Brahms’s 
mulas. Motivs have uses, may for the} Fourth; Mozart’s in G minor. Upon each | 
while broaden and deepen melody-like; but | was a classic overture—to “Oberon”: to | 
rhythm shall be the pervading force and |} “Egmont”; or else ‘“‘The Roman Carnival.’ 
bond. Already the Debussyan canon pre- | Into ‘‘modernism”’ Mr. Koussevitaky ven- 
scribes as much. Chords, harmonies, tim. | tured no further than the moderate distance 
bres, each have their\Debussyan course, along which Skriabin’s “Poem of Hestasy” 
The wonder is (as in “Iberia,” “Gigues’ | Or Ravel’s version of Musorgsky’s “Pies 
and “‘Rondes de Printemps”) that a music| tures at an Exhibition” might bear his 
so written to prescription should  still| hearers. Among the ancients he lingered 
sound fresh and warm. For prescription pica over Emmanuel Bach’s resonant and 
; it was, even if the formulas expressed, as owing Concerto. He entertained Schenec- 
ae 0 as pal fh nalloon. apron procs oh ih well as cribbed, the composer who for tady and Buffalo with Russian trifles like | 
| ing in the practice of the amenities. By | himself had made them. Greater wonder | the Scherzo of the Bee” and Rimsky- | 
Amends were a en ree i oe every sign of the Symphony his music was still, a music so precisely devised, yet |Korsakov’s arrangement of the folk-tune 
teenth-century pieces that began . 


| , 
Leert—the Overture to ’Mozart’s opera of} ©” of them. 


achieves the imagery and the illusion of | “Dubinouchka.” The other audiences, | 
the sea, which was its ostensible purpose. | Seemingly, he accounted above such toying. | 

“Figaro; a Symphony in C major of tro Betwixt and between, alike in the qual- 

Meherini.. The lightness of tone that Mr. ity of the performance and the ordering of 


The sky and the waters stir, quicken, Yet none the less he pleased them. | 
brighten to golden noon outspread. The After a week in Boston, Mr. Koussevitaky | 
‘Koussevitzky gained bs hoy hcg tt the program stood Debussy’s three Sea- 
in the Overture gla ‘| pieces. Mr. Koussevitzky played them 


waves curl and glint, shimmer and spray &0es forth anew—this time to the con-. 
through modulation, harmony and timbres. a of New York, vital victory for any} 
‘Through the enranked virtuosi fleetness | ~*~, id overlook nothing. The As Tristan heard the light, the listener to furopean conductor in America. His for-' 
‘and. precision, went hand in hand. hihi ee ak ney and’ of 1g first “The Sea” hears the spindrift. The waters tunes there rather than in any other Ameri-. 
ae eae ne aoe eeatak thom, tons| sketch, were full-thronted and full-bodied 


and the winds chafe and will not be stilled. can city, will be reported overseas. If he 
| th et again, the. music| out of the depths as well as the heights | Upward and downward they shout and carries the day, then will the Boston 
a the sn yh nd al and elegance, | Of the orchestra. Measures of vivid modu- | 


sweep. Perhaps, after all, these Sea- Orchestra be on the way to regain its old 
hardly furth lation, measures in which a few instru- Sketches are the miracle of Debussy. He Place in our capital of music. At the least 
gra olatility might hardly further , , . 
; £0 eae cheese in free countries, Mr.| Mental voices stand clear and sharp, were 


e2 -** 
PTS ye be aOR 2% are 

f ia { 

Oo : 


‘as when they attacked the Gypsy Song . . 
‘only to fling out of it into the Fandango ; sag aa ; 
0 he horns sounded from | fleet Finale. . ' 
lithe sale magical, Elsewhere, how-| For a moment Boccherini is speed 
‘ever, Mr. Koussevitzky was over-eager, figures; the next and he is “ytip ve 
p er-emphatic until he blurred the finer | tendrils of ornament, the third and he 1s 
Peatiines thickened the lighter shadings.} 2S innocently 8 eR bee 6 On ena, 
Ks res hose voice happens to be a e oO ° 
ua small was the need of a quotation] W ‘ 

Wn fimaky’s autobiography to prove that 5 (As wy sf yr brat od ge Paton sees 
Is | Oo . : ~ 
fe hHKad shaped every arabesque of the 6 pace 

Mcactest ‘cadenza: There is line as well xian ae gee Seis tes hs yohond 
iy or ish Ca rice,’’ pattern Strings). n ’ , 

os tor} - Gabbice: ° For cae in zest for] Pleasant to the ear as the miniature Fr 
VSetiriuni, Mr. Koussevitzky clouded detail. Monseigneur’s snuff-box os > Miah —— 
For the first time in his stay in Boston, it} upori the fan of Mme. La Cc ’ 


less faded. Boc- 
. “ *yropean re-| as the chances go, much 
ME ne, caoray overdone, . cherini’s patroms lived the good life ‘in 


locks himself in his formulas—and he sets @n eager public awaits him, since it has 
“Koussevitzky outpours such a piece and etched upon the ear. Long and changeful | free his imaginings. H. T. P. already taken nearly every seat in Carnegie 
1s gabottling new measures before the last} was the progress from dawn to noonday 


ubbles of the old have vanished. Fancy| upon the sea,- Not a detail of a i bi 
“a music still "heady after 138 years and] of the waves passed unheeded. When a 
“all sorts of repetitions in and out of operal sea and the winds made answer, each tO | 
‘houses. And a music that is the distilled] each, graphic were the contrasts. That is | 
Bcstince of the operatic comedy it preludes| to say, Mr. Koussevitzky did ngt over- | 
—the artifice, the mockery, the gaiety andj labor these Sea-Pieces as he over-labored | 
the dalliance, the wine of life in incessant] Rimsky’s and Rakhmaninov's music. Yet 
sparkle with only the lees of passing moO-| he fell short of the flow of his eighteenth- 
ments. Ageless, timeless, changeless these} century numbers, of themselves unfolding, 
exercises of genius in the glint, the ripple,| while he (as it seemed) barely directed 
‘the wit and the comedy of musical sound.) pace and course. Obviously, as ‘conscious 
| Barber” is coarse stuff beside this] ,;tist’ he was manipulating the Sea- 
“Figaro.” Even “Falstaff” shows streaks.| sxetches. They invite such manipulation 
There is pleasure, too, in Boccherini’S} anq gain by it. 
Symphony, though only the learned may The Debussy of The Faun, the Nocturnes, 
Walk sure-footed when they would differen-| of many a page in ‘‘Pelléas,’’ does not write 
tiate these secondary composers of the|this music of the waters. Gone are the 
‘eighteenth century—a SBoccherini from &] sensuous images, into each other fading 
Dittersdorf or from both a Locatelli. Boc-| op brightening. Gome the sensuous ex- 
cherini was Italian wherefore melody WaS| pression, like spontaneous and. inevitable 
in him; but he lived his days largely in| vesture. Gone the sensuous and impvisive 
Paris and Madrid where artifice might tem-| course as The Faun. might dream and re- 
per song and charm refine upon it. Boc- member; as the clouds might sail the 
cherini Was exceedingly fluent. The cata-| heavens; as sirens might see and sing 
loguing program-book lists his “‘works” in| enticing. Even among the Nocturnes, 
figures that look like a tradesman’s in-|‘“Fétes” discloses a conscious art, calcu~ 


Hall for the two concerts. At the first. on 


THROUGH OTHER CITIES PASSES Thursday evening, Nov. 27, Mr. Koussevitz- 
ky will lead the orchestra through these: 
MR. KOUSSEVITZKY pieces: 


Concerto for Orchestra in D minor...... Vivaldi 
Overture to the Opera, ‘‘Oberon’’.... 


Tw N , a! @ s: «? 
The Journey to New York at Hand—The oychestral Movement Bante op 


De Reszke Singers for New Venture and — a ee apie 
Having thus set in view his powers as 
New Experience—Mr. Mason Leads the conductor through a miscellaneous pro- 


; ora Me gram, Mr. Koussevitzky will divide his 
People’s Orchestra—Mrs. Hudson-Alex- second concert in New York on Saturday 


ander in Annual Return—Enter Duso- afternoon, Nov. 29, between the Russians 
snd Brahms viz.: 


Pverture to the Opera, ‘‘Ruslan and Lud- 


senleiccnsatili milla’’ : Glinka 
Pies: LU mK. , Le ”“ f f ? “ws } 


i . o F924 
RO} ‘ iti ; id: ~ Musorgs 
OM a first expedition to citi¢s be §cherzo of the Bee from the Opera, ‘“Tsar wT. 
yond the Bostonian horizon Mr. Saltan’’ c@is"eo @eeaeose Pocose ds 64 Rimsky- Korsakov 
: Bcythian Suite 
Koussevitzky has returned well 
pleased. Schenectady, Troy, Itha- 


ca, Buffalo and Pittsburgh—twice over— | 


lina Giannini 
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‘By OLIN DOWNES. 


Ste. . on Symphony Orchestra. — 
| The second concert given by: the Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kousse- 
vitsky conductor, yesterday afternoon in 
Carnegie Hall was additional testimony 
to the present excellent technical status 
of the band and to the temperament and 
fnidividuality of the conductor. Mr. 
Koussevitsky had a better grip of the 
situation than on Thursday night; he 
worked his will more completely in in- 
terpretation.. The performances, barring 
an. oceasional attack which gave evi- 


dence, more than anything else, of an 


almost excessive desire on the part of 
the men to carry out the wishes of the 
condyctor, were of a very brilliant na- 
ture, and the reception of the orchestra 
and its director by the public was un- 
mistakable endorseme::<. 7 
“fhe program, with the exception of 
Brahms’s fourth symphony, consisted of 
Russian music, most of it, of inferior 
nt ality . There were four compositions 
hy Mr. Koussevitsky’s countrymen. The 
st was Glinka’s overture to ‘‘Russlan 
and YWardmilla,” an overture with con- 
ventional measures, but always delight- 
ful by reason of its. zest and. sparkle 
: the joyous lilt of the second theme, 
is. overture could hardly have been 
with more kindling spirit and 


virtuosity by the men. 






mpotent music.’ Its best measures sug. 


wice as well. The Instrumentation is 
in, but the musical thought ts thinner. 
r.. Koussevitsky made all that could 
be made of the work, and the concludin 
meéasures furnished a planisimmo such 
asthe patrons of Boston symphony con- 
ts have not heard since the days of 
filhelm Gericke. . : 
Much had been said in advance. of 
the “Scythian Suite’’ of Prokofieff. The 


suite is in four movements, “The Ado- 


ratién of Veles and Ala,’ ‘‘The Enemy 
Gad and the Dance of the Black. Spir- 
its,’’ ‘“‘Night,’’ ‘“The Glorious Departure 
of Lolly and the Procession of the Sun.”’ 
The music is roared by a conéeption of 
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ing novement is an invocation to the 
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| | ICE 5 
‘the third number. the Evil-God com 






un god and a sac tifice to his daughter, 

* n the second ‘movement 
-God summons seven” bended 
es 


to Ala in the darkness, and “great harm 


the Bvi um 1 
from their reaims, and they 4d 


‘befalls her.” In the final movement 
‘Lolly, the hero, rsues the  Evil-God 


to save Ala. He is near to defeat when 
pc rg ali rises and smites the black 

8 t. " ° : 

The finest moment in this suite, as it 
seems at a first hearing, is the last 
fifty measures, more or less—the depic- 
tion of sunrise. This passage has a cer- 
tain harshness of outline and shrill 
vividness that is not soon forgotten. gus- 
tained tones of trumpets, a pedal: pdint 
about which there revolve high, clashing 
sonorities, make the effect. ‘Tone is re- 
fracted from .one.group of instruments 
to the other. ‘This sun is a barbarian’s 
sun. It rises grimly; it hurls sheaves 
of Neht Wke spears that shatter. It 
is an admirable invention; the disso- 
er shrieking harmonies are carried 
out logically, shrilly, to an inexorable 
climax. 

In the section ‘‘Night,’’ there are Cu- 


riovs colors, momentary softness of 


shadow, but withal something, again, 
that is harsh and even macabre. But 
these are effects rather than ideas, and 
could embody quite different concep- 
tions. The best elements of this music 
are elements of color. As a whole it 
seems to us poor stuff, at best an_in- 
vention, and not an inspiration, at best 
a derivation from. other men’s music. 
This suite was composed in 1914. _ It 
followed all of the earlier Stravinsky. 
It followed ‘‘Sacre du printemps’’ by two 
years. Twenty years ago it would have 
been astounding. Today it is principally 
imitative, and-it does not escape the 
suspicion of sensationalism. Twenty 
measures of ‘‘Sacre du printemps’”’ are 
more primitive and terrible. Did the 
thought that. primitiveness. was fashion- 
able cross the mind of the young and 
fertile Mr. Prokofieff? He uses an 
enormous orchestra, he is polytonal when 
he feels like it, which is much of the 
time, but he very seldom rings deep and 
true. There is a eertain vigor and 
bounce ifn the writing, a youthful impet- 
uousness, but .it seems far more manu- 
factured than imagined, and we do not 
believe it ever could have appeared, had 
it not been for Stravinsky. Prokofieff, 
we believe, has done better things. 

A more. toothsome morsel for the ma- 
jority seemed the scherzo of the Bumble 
Bee. Not only is this one. of the cheap- 
est, and more, most ordinary .composi- 
tions of Rimsky-Korsakoff that we 
know, but it is not music worthy of per- 
formance on a symphon Prog am. <A 
manwrote a piece for: violin, ‘L’Abeille,”’ 
much like this one in figuration and, 
on the whole, only a little. worse. Yet 


Mr. Koussevitsky put on this catch-trap. 


for applause; and, much worse, repeated 
it, - Neither the applause after the: first 
performance nor the character of the 
music itself warranted any ‘such proce- 
dure, to say nothing. of «the fact that 
encores are wholly out: of place in a 










™ minor; the Overture to Weber’s “Oberon”; of life, but no¥er for an instant lost dig- 















‘this Ecstasy.” On Saturday he ranged through 


“pop” con- the Overture to Glinka’s opera, “Rusl in 
ahs hae. Ludmilla” ; the prelude to Musorgsky’; 


an 


ot 

















Prado ts @ | opera, “Khovantschina”; the» “Scher “of. 
_conce of . ci the Bee” from Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera 
‘tion, such ag “Tsar Saltan”; Prokofiev's “Scythian Suite” 
Ke Jn choral Saca- and the Fourth Symphony of Brahms. 
‘kind which need not at thi ORE se adie ie 
tain. us. ne essen ng is at in Brie an rm | m 
breadth, in virility and also beauty of y. puss 





One concert does not make a conductor, 
mirable justice to the spirit, the form, but the concert of the Boston Symphony 
the classic workmanship of the sym- Orchestra conducted by Serge Koussevitzky 
last. Thursday was enough to show that 
vealed the beauties of the work and did America is richer by the presence of 4a 
them no essential violence. musician of superlative attainments. Mr. 


Pe sage ogg + dat Cbaéeoutinte bes a G Koussevitzky had a European reputation 
hall, exhibiting enthusiasm which Mr. Of @lmost legendary magnitude to live up 


Koussevitsky did not permit’ to expand to, and the fact that he exceeded the expec- 
between the movements of the symphony. | tations of most of his hearers is the highest 


(\ possible tribute to his gifts. He brings to 
IN TWO CONCERTS the Boston Orchestra a broad catholicity 
of taste, am extraordinary insight into 
NEW YORK HEARS an orchestra. The results are bound to be 
of absorbing interest and artistic profit not 
MR KOUSSEVTT AKY only to Boston but to American music in) 

. , Aa general. [The World 
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whatever music he conducts, and a com- 
plete mastery of the technique of handling 


An Imperfect Instrument 


STIRRED AUDIENCES: PR AISEFUL The impression Mr. .Koussevitzky made 
5 . was all the more profound because he was 
REVIEWERS Pres ts not playing upon a perfect instrument. The 
(SCN “ais Boston Orchestra, despite Mr. Monteux’s, 
Dn heroic labors of the past few years, has 
j Insight, Imagination, Control and Logic not regained the wonderful plasticity and 
4 _Th 7 ; tonal beauty that it had under Karl Muck, 
e temptation to Overdo—From ‘The brasses are nicely balanced but a little 
Vivaldi to Skriabin— wanting in richness, the other wind choirs, 
n—Weber, Debussy, while they number famous artists in their 
Brahms as They Emerge from the Con- ganks, lack complete homogeneity, and the 
‘ strings, clear as they are, remain a little 
: ductor’s 9Hand—The Orchestra as He @old in quality. Only an authentic miracle, 
+ Uses It—The Bee Buzzes Anew ef course, would have corrected these short- 
pa D-OAVYUD » 


comings in the few weeks Mr. Koussevitzky 

lee, fy / / 2% vhas been in Boston. What he has evidently 
' ONDUCTING at two concerts of done is to concentrate his energies upon 
Ki} the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Setting the finest possible playing out of 
: New York, Mr. Koussevitzky was th¢ oOrehestra under his hand, reserving 
J warmly received and favorably radical efforts to refine the instrument it- | 
pudged by both audiences and reviewers, Self for a time of greater leisure, [The | 
pAlike on Thursday evening and on Satur- World 
yday afternoon last, the audience filled Car. Batten 
negie Hall to the. last seat and the last In Survey 
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: foothold of Standing room: while on either Mr. Koussevitzky will not be numbered 
occasion it teemed With applause. Further- among “the prima donnas of the baton” for 
@ more, if The Herald-Tribune is believable, the simple reason that he is a virile, force- 


._ “Boston Symphony seats are now almost as ful and withal an analytical conductor. 


53 *carce as they used to be in those fabulous whose interpretations combined sweep and 
g Pre-war days when the concerts of the power with searching insight and broad 
Boston organization were the chief and musical imagination. The program gave 
’ Shining events of our orchestral season.” him room for an exhibition of his com- 
3 As for the reviewers, each and every one mand of. styles. Vivaldi’s Concerto was 
tof them Save testimony according to his superbly perfomed. The orchestra. deliv- 
lights, as shall appear hereunder. For ered it with breadth of tempi, illuminating 
q final clearing of the ground, be it written clarity and nicely adjusted balance of poly- 
9 that Mr. Koussevitzky’s program on Thurs: Phony and unfailingly beautiful phrasing. 





day composed Vivaldi’s Concerto in DB The whoe composition breathed the breath 


Debussy’s “Clouds” and ‘Fetes’: Honeg- ity of progress or architectural lines. | 
ger’s “Pacific, 231’°; Skriabin’s “Poem of. 
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bos eoig t of the-piece was pub- 
the op magnificence of ths 
a revealed in all its glory. 
"3s Nocturnes served to illustrate 
tion of Mr. Koussevitzky toward 
romanticiom of modern France and the 
losure was far from being the least 
| contribution | to the evening’s 
"The clouds of Debussy are often 
foggy. Under the newcomer’s 
a ther resumed their proper charac- 
ey were pearly, delicate, gently 
, mysterious. The playing of this 
en “was 2 masterpiece of gossamer 
= parency. and exquisite penne “RWétes” 
‘was splendidly festal. The aerial proces- 
a ened been played: here with such 
S nasterly development of the long cres- 
be nc Ds: + “(The Sun- 
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Ee Mousesviteky has two nutbthedink 
aie ® that make for vividness:. he has a 
i Matizing imagination, and he has a 
pa | oe for accentuation. Often—very 
| en - indeed—this vividness of conception 
and of “treatment produces results of the 
mo t memorable sort. We have never, for 
heard that marvelous effect in 
ni iddte ‘of Debussy’s “Fétes,” the sud- 
sterious hushing of the music in 
Pp ration for the advance of the‘chimer- 
i¢a if cession, more impressively achieved. 
‘And in moments like , the incandescent 
lim wax i ‘of Skriabin’s “Poem of Ecstasy” 
Mr Be oussevitzky puts over superbly what 
t al isle invites him to accomplish. But 
his passion for italicizing every- 
has unfortunate results, It seem 
alt for Mr. Koussevitzky to allow th 
a... “breave natural,” like the colore 
ag the story. If the score calls for 
- passage, Mr. Koussevitzky turns i 
a pianissimo that is barely audible 
Wek xx wishes us to hear the horns o 
land i faintly blowing, Mr. Koussevitzk 
re sper tent until the elves have vanishe 
d the farthest hill. If Weber write 
’ under the A-major clarinet them 
al lle; 2 ro of his Overture, Mr. Kouss 
; ; his player dawdle over the mel- 
f.it were a languishing Andante 
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ii the patient: 


cic ai lence ‘att 


: tensity of the man. Even when he he. 


guishes unduly, as with Scriabin, he lan- 
guishes through excess of »sympathy, not 
because his own vitality is relaxed. Clar- 
ity of conception, quick sénsibility, a com- 
prehensive grasp of structure, a fusing and 
projécting imagination—these virtues are 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s, beyond denial. . There 
are no dead areas in his brain; the whole 
man is flamingly , responsive and. Alive. 
Even when you are convinced that he is 
-wrong—even when you are sure that the 
gong was not meant to go that way— 
you are fain to listen, though you dissent 
and disapprove. His misconceptions are 
more engrossing than the accuracies of less 
fiery and headstrong spirits: for he has 
genius—misguided and wayward, at times; 
but unmistakable and authentic, and, at its 
best, magnificent. [The Herald-Tribune 


Koussevitzky Arrives 
(From the N. Y. World) 

The consensus seems to be that 
Serge Alexandrovitch Koussevitzky, 
new conductor of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra, is as great as he had been 
declared to be. For this we may be 
thankful. The leadership of the Bos- 
ton orchestra, or any of our great 
obainaiye: is in many ways more im- 


esidency of one of 
our universities. Too often” “we have 
Seen great orchestras fall ‘into the 
hands of some absurd little fellow more 
fit for matinee acting than interpre- 
tation of music. The new conductor 
was evidently at some pains to correct 
an impression that he was sensational, 
and in this he was wise, if he has ever 
had a leaning in that direction.. The 
American public ‘has acquired a keen 
eye for the musical grandstander, and 
theatricality is no longer a virtue. The 
Boston orchestra has suftered lament- 
able vicissitudes since the departure of 
Muck, although Monteux did heroic ser- 
vice toward rebuilding it. If the new 
conductor can pick up the reins where 
Monteux left off and attain to still 
higher’ ground he will have done us 


“p/ewale ble service 41idw, 2.997 RE 


Seventh Programme 


To the Memory of Gabriel F aure, 1845-1924 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 5, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 6, at 8.15 o'clock 


Overture to “Pénélope” 


% . Elégie for Violoncello and Orchestra 
(Violoncello solo — JEAN BEDETTI1) 


Orchestral Fragments (First Series) 
from “Daphnis et Chloe”’ 


Nocturne — Interlude — Danse Guerriére 


Beethoven Symphony No. 3 in E-flat major, 


“Eroica,”’ 6 
I. Allegro con brio. liso 


II. Marcia funebre: Adagio assai. 
III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace; Trio. 
IV. Finale: Allegro molto. 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes before the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 


the head in places of public amusement 
Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow an 


y person to wear upon the head a covering which 
the view of the exhibition or perermnanee | in such place of an 8 which obstructs 


ly person seated in any seat therein rovided for spect 
it being understood that a head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such ae ee 


view, be worn. 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, I. City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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rne verture to _ Oberon 
throbbit.z with the fervor and gal- 
javiry of the romantic movement. The 
conductor’s. reading was unquestionably 
more” analytical than those 
this public is accustomed. He made 
his points openly; but when one had ad- 
justed his mind to this one received the 


right impression of instrumental splendor | 


and variety of moods. The contrasts of 


to which. 


tensity of the man. 


is ,music}! The voluptuous swoonings. of Skriabin in 


hi§ dreams of ecstasy become, under his 
sympathetic care, merely a series of re- 
laxing naps, wherein the patient rests easi- 
ly, while the waiting audience stirs rest- 
lessly and wonders when the eight horns 
are going to stand up and bring things to 
an issue. | 
Yet there is no resisting the burning in- 
Even when he lan- 


FORTY-FOURTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FOUR & TWENTY-F IVE 


Seventh Programme 


To the Memory of Gabriel Faure, 1845-1924 


themes and movements were strongly 
marked, but the spirit of the piece was pub- : no 
lished. And the tonal magnificence of tha | pecause his own vitality is relaxed. Clar- 
orchestra was revealed in all its glory. |ity of conception, quick sensibility, a com- 

Debussy’s Nocturnes served to illustrate | prehensive grasp of structure, a fusing and 
the disposition of Mr. Koussevitzky toward — projecting imagination—these virtues are 
the romanticism of modern France and the | wr, Koussevitzky’s, beyond denial. There 
disclosure was far from being the least |are no dead areas in his brain; the whole 
interesting contribution to the evening's 'man is flamingly responsive and. alive. 
pleasure. The clouds of Debussy are often _Even when you are convinced that he is 
gray and foggy. Under The HAWOORET'S wrong—even when you are sure that the 
baton they resumed their proper charac- |song was not meant to go that way— 
ter, They were pearty, er ot you are fain to listen, though you dissent 
floating, mysterious. The playing of this and disapprove. His misconceptions are 
a > prices ih agen more engrossing than the accuracies of less 
transparency and exquisite finish. . fiery and headstrong spirits: for he has 
| Was splendidly festal. Lot nie goon dee genius—misguided and wayward, at times; 
sion has never been played here with su Sd ttatabhiodite ak dateeatie aie. wk its 


res- : 
a masterly development of the long cre best, magnificent. [The Herald-Tribune 


guishes unduly, as with Scriabin, he lan- 
guishes through excess of sympathy, not 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 5, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 6, at 8.15 o'clock 


Overture to “Pénélope” 


cendo,. [The Sun 
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Mr. Koussevitzky has two outstanding | . | | 
traits that make for vividness:. he has a The seems to be that} 
dramatizing imagination, and he has 4/Serge Alexandrovitch Koussevitzlty. 

; 1ed—this vivi iss of conception | A 

pint ‘sia eg bh gd or ie ‘orchestra, is aS great as he had been 
and of treatment pro 12 ss 2 | ns | 
most memorable sort. We have never, for | meciared to be. 
example, heard that marvelous effect in, thankful. 
the middle of Debussy’s “Fétes,” the sud-| ton great 
den mysterious hushing of the music 1M orchestras, is in mane ways more im: 
preparation for the advance of ing aya portant than the presidency of one of 
td 381 ‘e impressively achieved. iy 
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Elégie for Violoncello and Orchestra 


Koussevitzky Arrives (Violoncello solo — JEAN BEDETTI) 


(From the N, Y. World) 
consensus 


Orchestral Fragments (First Series) 
from “Daphnis et Chloe” 


Nocturne — Interlude — Danse Guerriére 
For this we may be 
The leadership of the Bos- 
orchestra, or any of our 
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Beethoven Symphony No. 3 in E-flat major, 
“Eroica,” Op. 55 
I. Allegro con brio. 
If. Marcia funebre: Adagio assai. 
III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace; Trio. 


interpre - IV. Finale: Allegro molto. 


conducto” 


the music invites him to accomplish. Butitation of music. The new 
too often his passion for italicizing every-| was evidently at some pains to correct 
thing has unfortunate results. It seeMSjan impression that he was sensational, 
difficult for Mr. Koussevitzky to allow the and in this he was wise, if he has ever 
music to “breave natural,’ like the colored) had a leaning in that direction, The 
lady in the story. If the score calls for scene vata 3 public wong vd pe pi ) a keen 
piano passage, Mr. Koussevitzky turns i 4 xj or ane ayetrer 8! RB ReenGer, m 

ianissimo that is barely audible neatricalit, is no longer a virtue. Che 
p< aa ) Boston orchestra has suftered lament- 
If Weber wishes us to hear the horns oO able vicissitudes since the departure of | 
Elfland faintly blowing, Mr. Koussevitzk Muck, although Monteux did heroic ser- 
is not content until the elves have vanishe vice toward rebuilding i}. SR’ oat nae 
behind the farthest hill. If Weber write 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes before the symphony 
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City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 


the head in places of public amusement 
Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
the view of the exhibition or peemane in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, ma worn, 
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Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk, 


conductor can pick up the reins where 
“dolce’”’ under the A-major clarinet them@ agonteux left off and 
in the Allegro of his Overture, Mr. Kousse+ higher ground he will 
vitzky has his player dawdle over the mel- an yer 


ody as if it were a languishing Andante?! a7 


attain to. still 
have done us 
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og Bak ‘by Moses in the Psalm attributed to him 
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Koussevitzky Gives Pro- 
gram in Memory of 
Gabriel Faure 


PERFRMANCE IS 
FULL OF INTEREST 


| 

By PHILIP HALE 

The seventh concert of the Boston I 

‘Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky, | 

‘conductor, took place yesterday after- |! 

noon in Symphony hall. 

Mr. Koussevitzky had arranged the 

| following program in memory of Gabriel 

\ 


me ° : 


Faure, who died at Passy on Nov. #4: 
Locatelli’s Funeral Symphony, Paure’s 
overture to ‘“‘Penelope and Elegy for] 
violoncello and orchestra, Ravel’s “Al- | 
borada del Gracioso’’ and Seriabin’s || 
“Divine Poem,” but Mr. Koussevitzy’s | 
sickness and the consequent lack of re- 
hearsal necessitated a change. 

The program finally arranged and fol- ] 
lowed yesterday comprised these com- | 
positions: Faure, Overture to ‘‘Penel- 


! 
} 
ope’ and ‘“‘Elegy’’; Ravel, = 


phony. That accomplished artist, Mr. 
Bedetti, played the violoncello solo in 
the ‘‘Elegy.’’ 

There was good reason for saying this 


Fragments (first series) from ‘‘Daphais | 


and Chloe’; Beethoven, ‘‘Eroica’’ Sym- 


was not conspicuous as a writer of sym- 
phonic music for orchestra. He wrote 
a Symphony but it was not published, 
though it was performed at a Colanne 
concert at Paris in 1885, A critic then 
wrote that “‘two of the three movements 
pleased, but the finale was “composed, 
without any precise musical idea, even 
the instrumentation lacked color.’”’ He 
added, ‘We advise the young composer 
to revise the whole of this movement 
before presenting the symphony again 
to the public’ “Young Composer.” | 
Faure wa sthen 40 years old. a mere| | 


tribute to Gabriel Faure, although : 


' 


|| Elegy as it should be piayed, not as =f 


} cepted by those who would not dread 
being Struldbrugs, the unhappy immor- 
tals seen by Capt. Iemuel Gulliver in 


the Kinddom of Luggnagg. 

Faure has been represented at the 
Symphony concerts by his exquisite 
music for “‘Pelleas and Melisande,’’ in- 
cidental music to ‘‘Shylock,”’” a French 
version of “The Merchant of Venice” 
and the overture to ‘Penelope’’-—all 
music for the stage. His Ballade for 
piano and orchestra, his Allegro Svm- 
phonique; the Pavane and ‘La Sicili- 
enne”’ have been ignored, perhaps with 
good reason, for they are not numocred 
among his important works even by 
the warmest admirers in his own coun- 
try. 

The true talent, one might say gen- 
ius, of Faure is clearly revealed in his 
songs and chamber music. They are 
the work of a singularly sensitive com- 
poser, who, with Verlaine, valued the 
nuance more than the color. He is not 
a man for the crowd; he demands sen- 
sitive, poetic hearers, though his works 
have the clarity that is the glory of 
the best French literature and music, 
Though in a way a dreamer, his tech- 
nic was not vague, not experimental. 
An admirer of Saint-Saens and his close 
friend, unlike him he was generously 
disposed toward the men of the younger 
school. He taught them, he encouraged 
them, htough he probably smiled at the 
vagaries of those who put their trust 
in polytonality and wrote for the cake 
of making the bourgeois sit up. As @ 
teacher he exerted a deep and benefi- 
cent influence not only for his own 
country, but for the whole musical 
world. His name will live long as the 
composer of some of the most beautiful 
songs in musical literature, of chamber } 
music of a fine distinction, and as the 
teacher of musicians, who without 
aping his style—and Faure of all men 
possessed style—are true to his high 
standard, his poetic idealism, his purity 
of taste. 

It was natural, then, that Ravel’s 
name should be on this memorial pro- 
gram, for Ravel was a favorite pupil of 
Faure, and when he was debarred 
from competing for the grand prix de 
Rome by ultra-conservatives, though 
his talent had already been officially | 
recognized, the exclusion vexed Mmu- | 
sical Paris and led to the appointment 
of Faure to the directorship of the 
Conservatory. 

Apart from sentimental reasons, the 
concert was an interesting one. While 
the overture to ‘‘Penelope’’ is not 4: 
commanding work, the performance — 
glorified it. Mr. Bedetti played the | 
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virtuoso piece, which would have been 
absurd, and in what one might call | 


dies ri Ss 
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theatrical; 


the. truly : 
|}music for a ballet was in 


Faureen manner. 


: keeping}, 
especially the first two movements, and, 
the brilliance of the third, the War’ 
Dance, gave the necessary contrast to 
what had gone before. 

Some perhaps. wondered, or expected,’ 
or hoped that Mr. Koussevitzky would 
take all sorts of improper liberties with 
Beethoven. If they wished for a sen- 
sational performance, that they might 
wax hysterical in praise or blame, they 
were disappointed. The interpretation 
was first of all musical in its emotional 
quality; it was characterized by impres- 
sive nobility, that did not preclude ten- 
derness; it was dramatic, when inten- 
sity was demanded, but ft was not 
there was dignity without. 


Ravel's! the composers acquaintance have thus | 


blundered. kor no work of Faure has 
ever become a “popular classic.’”’ You 
will not find his songs on radio pro- 
grams nor his operas among. those 
offered by touring companies. 


praised by musicians and 
And yesterday the Boston 


mired, 
amateurs. 


Symphony gave him a tribute it re-. 


serves for the great, 

Faure’s music is the work of a man 
with subtle taste, the finest musical 
skill, an aristocrat by temperament. 
How few composers between 1870 and 
the present day have in their works 
shown the reticence, the habitual un- 
derstatement, the shunning of all that 


could be deemed exuberance that dis-. 


tinguish the work of Gabriel Faure. 


Yet he was not a man without feeling’ 


‘metronomic pedantry; and the Varla-| because he never made gestures. To 
tions in the Finale were truly varied,| ‘‘Penelope,’’ an opera on the raturn of 


} 


}ably be as follows: 


| 


running the gamut of expresslon. Nor | 
should it be forgotten that Mr. Kousse-| 
vitzky has a remarkable orchestra on 
which he can play at will and interpret) 
music as it appeals to him. | 

The concert will be repeated tonight. | 
The program of next week will prob- 
Respighi, Four Old 
Dances and Airs for the Lute (freely 
arranged); Schumann, Symphony No. 4, 


Odysseus and the punishment of the 
suitors, he prefixed an overture, heard 
yesterday, which has a sombre color- 
ing and an unperturbed emotion of 
which the English adjective 
is a misleading approximate descrip- 
tion. The French for it is “‘morne.” 
His “Blegy’”’ 


RECUPERATION, 


Yet his— 
music has long been respected, ad- 


“dreary” 


| with a violoncello solo, ! 
well played by Mr Bedetti, Is no less | 
sombre. There is a certain monotony in. 
‘his rythms and grayness in his tone 
color which for many obscures the rea] 


7 


COMMEMORATION, 
TRANSFIGURATION 


OC AAMS » Mea. Gs 19a. 
MR. KOUSSEVITZY AGAIN IN FULL 
FLOOD 


\ 


| Ravel drew from his ballet, “Daphnis . n | 


| over three. days, Mr. Kousseviteky had 0) 
}time to prepare the orchestra in it, | Ther 


fore, it gave place to the First 


Chloe,” more familiar and less tri¢ksome: 
music. Fauré’s two pleces—the Prelude to 
he opera, “Penelope” and the Elegy for 
Violoncello and Orchestra—were obviously 
aot to be discarded. In one short day Mr, 
Koussevitzky prepared these numbers; 
.dded to them Ravel’s Suite and Beetho- 
ven’s Symphony; brought all four on ‘Fri-. 
day to signal performance. In emergency. 


jin America;-it is useful to have been wan- 


Tribute to the Dead Faure in a Grave 
and Noble Prelude, a Graceful and 


dering conductor in Europe. There a Kous- 
sevitzky, .a Weingartner, a Mengelberg, 
must often be content on his travels with 
i single rehearsal for an exacting concert. 


Sighing Elegy—Ravel in the Full Pan-| Given the orchestra, they learn to make 


oply of Subtlety and Suggestion — 
Beethoven’s. “Eroica Symphony” as 
Genius Sets It a-Striding and Aglow 


S the perversities of chance would 
have it, the Symphony Concert of 
yesterday was the more interest- 


he most of that brief preparation, 


It is not easy to commemorate Fauré in 
iu symphony concert. He wrote relatively 
iittle for orchestra: 
dom. exemplifies his more characteristic 

eins. Chamber-music noe enkndl ds) 
disclosed him, amd he were best honored, 
in these aays of mourning, by a program 


while that little sel-~ 


| 


: 


. 


D minor; Prokofieff, Piano Concerto No, 
5 (first time in Boston; Alexander Bor- 
ovsky, pianis)t; Strauss, ‘“‘Till Eulen- 
spiegel’s Merry Pranks.’”’ | 


3 

genius of Faure. 
The pieces by Ravel played yesterday, 
fragments from the ballet ‘‘Daphnis and | 


ing for the illness that, earlier $ ‘sosen from his son-tas, quartets, qu nt: s| 
Chloe,”” showed to how great an ex-/| 


and songs. Indeed, his music for the stage | 
the week, disabled Mr. Koussevitzky. Since nftenest. makes way - into orchestral as gh 


FAURE HONORED AT 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
a i ae b- ee 
rogram in Memory' o 


Dead Composer 


The program of yesterday’s symphony 
concert was dedicated to the memory 
of Gabriel Faure, the noted French 
composer who died at Paris Nov 4. 
Mr Koussevitzky conducted, despite 


| his recent filness, which caused some 
| Changes in the pieces played. Faure’s 


| composed 


“Blegy,’’ his overture to “Penelope,” 
three fragments from Ravel's **‘Daphnis 
and Chloe,’ and Beethoven's ‘“‘Eroica”’ 
symphony fill the program as given. 
The “Divine Poem" of Skriabin needs 
further rehearsals, and is postponed un- 
til later in the season. 


Mr Hale in the program notes alluded 
to the fact that when Faure was first 
heard of in Boston people supposed 
that he was the same man who had 

“The Palms." No doubt 
many well meaning people even among 


tent Faure’s most famous pupil has 


been influenced by his master. Ravel | 
is an ironist, and a better colorist than | 
h His harmonies are more | 
though no more original and |: 
But how | 


Through all the first half of the pro- | 
fram was a grayness, a sadness wholly 


is teacher. 
daring, 
persona] than those of Faure. 
akin in tone their works are! 


elegiac. Koussevitzky has not hitherto 
so perfectly kept that unity of mood 
and tone which used to charaterize 
many of Dr Muck’s programs. 


“Eroica” sympony might seem a con- 
trast, Koussevitzky’s interpretation re- 
members that Beethoven wrote it as a 
musical commentary on the career of 
Napoleon. True, 


when I wrote the Funeral 


the Eroica?’’ 


March in 


Koussevitzky always seems to feel | 


symphonies as imaginative units. One 
has never heard the ‘“Eroica’’ as an 
elegy before, but after all is not 
that the truer intepretation? Should it 
not be played on Armistice Day? Were 
not those who played it in 1914 more 
optimistic than Beethoven was about the 
heroic life? The hero is here so plainly 
the hero of tragedy, not of battle Dic- 
tures. AS always the interpretations 


throughout the concert had the personal | 


touch that Koussevitzky seldom fails to 
impart. P.R 


ne Eee 


And, | 
although at first thought Beethoven’s. 


the symphony was) 
composed before Napoleon became Em.- | 
peror, but there is a profounder truth) 
in the composer’s remark in 1821 when | 
he heard the news from St Helena, | 
“Did I not foresee the catastrophe | 


it reduced him to a minimum of rehearsals, 
he was constrained to put by Skriabin’s 
“Divine Poem,” amnounced as final item. 
Now, whatever the merit of the Russian’s 
pages—and this is not the time or the place 
to remew that embittered debate—two of 
his tone-poems within two months tend to 
excess. Last: October Mr. Koussevitzky 
ended the first concerts with the ‘‘Poem of 
Ecstasy.”’ 


; 


the Prelude to the master’s best-esteemed 


He purposed to end the seventh - 


air,in December, with the “Divine Poem.” | 


No doubt, he would have made the second 
plece as exciting as he had made the first; 
but since Skriabin remains Skriabin, es- 
ecially in American ears, not a few were 
content with the excitement deferred. 
Moreover, Beethoven’s ‘“‘Eroica Symphony,” | 
in a version that veritably re-animated and 


{ 
re-created thé music, was thrice ample 


compensation. 

Mr. Koussevitzky had designed the con- 
cert as tribute to the memory 0: 
‘zabriel Fauré, oldest and most widely 
esteemed of French composers, dead last | 
month in Paris. ‘Ravel happens to he! 
Faviré’s renowned pupil. Accordingly, the | 
conductor set-on the program Ravel’s or- | 
chestral version of his own _ piano-piece, 
‘“Alborada del Gracioso.” It is scored in 
sophisticated, meticulous fashion. 


} 


J 


ness. 
Disabled | Penelope, fall upon the ear like contrasted 


‘erts, though it hardly abounds in detach- 
vie pieces. Possibly Mr. Koussevitzky 
dismissed as hackneyed. the Suite’ from 
Fauré’s incidental music to Maeterlinck’s 
lay, “Pelléas and Mélisande.” Anyhow, 
he chose for commemorative performance 


opera, “‘Penelope,’’ and the orchestral ver- 
sion of the Elegy for Violoncello. Five 
years ago, the inestimable Rabaud . mud- 
dled through the Prelude at a pair of Sym- 
hony Concerts, Until yesterday. the Elegy 
was new to them. coe 
“Penelope” is music-drama of the return 
of Ulysses to home and country; ‘of ‘the 
Wifely faith that Penelope kept against 
The Suitors, wasting the substance of :he~ 
lord; of the swineherd’s recognition, of the, 
test with the hero’s bow, of his vengeance 
upon those that had threatened his honor 
and defiled his house. Fauré conceived the 
opera almost as Grecian relief made i- 
mate. and articulate, upon a twentieth-cen- 
“ury stage. That is to say, he wroaté the 
music in chaste and e6ensitive line} with 
subtle inflections, suffused coloring, reticent 
emotion. With the outward shows of the 
operatic theater he was little concerned, 
Of the inner and spiritual states of his 
personages he would imply much. Racine- 
like, ‘he would write, in the’ twentieth-cen- 
tury, French music-drama. rae Ae 
In the Prelude of yesterday passed hints) 
of these quests attempted and achieved. 
It unfolds in grave and noble lines, neither 
igid with austeritiés nor relaxed into ‘o t: 
The motiv of Ulysses, the motiv of, 





Racine: ‘while adroitly, 
nly the poet of 


imagery of his art: The progress of the 
Prelude is stately. Little by little the 
contrasted figures gain high: relief as 
though they stood between the ‘pillars , 

their lordly house. } The instrumental ani 
harmonic color, playing upon them,is c'ea 

and warm and sometimes deep—the lumi- 
nosity of Fauré’s reflecting tones. (Con- 


veying the music, Mr. Koussevitzky Was | bust and hearty Scherzo interest in’ the |: 


Symphony began; with the tumultuous’ 


like. to Mme. Bartet acting the Bérénice 
of Racine or. like Bernhardt in golde» 
prime achieving his Andromaque or Hep- 
mione. Like them upon the transparen 
‘flow of beauty, he laid—at will and-need— 
ithe cloudier sweep 0: power. .. . Ty 
|itself, the Elegy, with Mr. Bedetti to sing 
| the solo-part, was no great matter. It is 
|of Fauré’s chamber-music, subjective, sen- 
sitive and subtle, lined and shaded with 
an exhaustless grace, fancy and finesse, 
exhaling a gentle melancholy, as of beauty 
remembered and regretted—‘“‘Lycidas” (to 
make one more literary comparison) in 
water-color. 

The “Orchestral Fragments” of Ravel’s 
ballet, “‘Daphnis and Chloe’. have Kept 
place in the active repertory at Symphony 
Hall since Dr..Muck first published them. 
The first, shorter and ‘less interesting Suite 
assembles three—the night-piece and. the 
dawn-piece ‘in which, if memory serves. 
Daphnis awakes to discover Chloe absent 
from his side; the Interlude as he departs 
‘in quest of her; the dance of the abducting 
‘pirates as the draws near their rocky 
haunts on the sea-beach. The Nocturne. 
as the first division is labelled; is a marvel] | 
of Ravel’s skill, imagination and sugges- 
tion with the surfaces of music. Here is 
the very imaging in tones of the paling and | 
departing night, the stir and sparkle of 
the insinuating dawn, the rustle of the 
awakening glade warming to a new day, 
the inflow of life into human spirits after 
the @¢bb' and void of sleep. Tones more 
artful and illusory, more refined and con- 
centrated to a single end were hard to im- 
agine; while, since the music need have 
no depths, the detractors of Ravel for once 
are . stilled. 

The Interlude pleases the ear as music, 
and 'may suggest alarm and suspense to 
the fancy—in the subdued vein that be- 
comes a ballet to a Greco-Roman pastoral 
The Pirates dance and in rude rhythms 
.and rough progressions Ravel characterizes 
them—music like the ochre-hued and jut- 
ting rocks with which Bakst used to. sct! 
the scene upon Monsieur Diaghylev's stage, 
|A Sensitive and many-hued orchestra 
“served Mr. *‘ Koussevitzky, the colorist, 
through the Nocturme.. A vibrant band) 
answered him as master of rhythm, ru-) 
bato, check and spring, through. tne e’iraic, 

Dance, . 


— = 


| (A month and more ago, Mr. van Hoog- 


lstraten and the Philharmonic Society of 


New York played in Symphony Hall the 


‘“Broica Symphony” of Beethoven. Recall-_ 


“ng also sundry performances, under’ Mr. 
Monteux and Dr. Muck“ by ‘the resident 
orchestra, some said. in their haste that 
the first and the second movements had 


faded and withefed; that they failed to. 
engross. twentieth-century ears and stir. 


twentieth-century emotions. With the ro- 


Finale, now leaping and now singing, it 
ended. Yesterday, there was reason to re- 
vise these impressions and mistrust these 
opinions, since at Mr. Koussevitzky’s hands, 
the music became again—and from first 
measure to last—a living, stirring, trans- 
porting thing. It is quite true that so 
animating and transfiguring it. he waived 


away many a precedent; altered the play 

i'ner and outer’ voices; was a law— 
or rather a freedom—unto himself in pace; 
rhythm, accent, climax; depzrted inpr 
than once from what the scholasts and the 
reverent will call “the ‘plain. intentions of 
Beethoven,”’ oe 

A conductor may respect ,every tradi- 
tion; obey every stud ‘ous prescription; fol- 
low, never so literally, that “clear purpose” 
of.the composer. Yet not once in such a 
vers on will the. ‘“‘Eroica Symphony” come 
to voice and life, musical and. spiritual be- 


ing. A Weingartner may and does achieve 


this academic. miracle; but it was not the 
lot of either Dr. Muck or Mr. Monteux so 
to do. Under: their leading “The Eroica”’ 
became an histor cal “work” of: Beethoven. 


| Under Mr. Koussevitzky’s, it- is a classic 


again, living and breathing, striding and 
Singing, as freshly as ‘though one year, 
and not a hundred and twenty, were 


_ Sathered upon its head. And to keep such 


glowing and perpetual youth (said Goethe) 
is to be a classic in spirit and in truth. 
Not since the visit of Mr. Toscanini has 
this third—or any, other symphony—of 
Beethoven so sounded upon Bostonian ears, 
For Mr. Koussevitzky’s version of “The 
Eroica” far transcends his version, a 
month ago; of the C-minor. Yesterday 
the listener heard crescendi that were the 
impassioned progress and cumulation of 
sound, Or a music that - strode: and@ 
shouted, leapt and laughed, of a sudden 
stilled itself, as in the Finale, suffused with 
the calmer radiance of song. The Scherzo 
whirred into gayety, rustled into merri- 
ment, alive. and alight with rhythm: or 
swung into the hearty tune of the throb- 
bing horns. Low-voiced, sustained and 
eep Was the mourning of the Funeral] 
March, Then it swelled, like the surge of 
hearts multitudinous, into the plangencies 
of grief; swelled and was. still again. 


| Superbly the twin chords of the beginning 


smote the ear. Then the music; as’ Mr 


counts tor next to.nothing; but of the con: 


tumult; rose, tos ogramme in | 
hEl'tribute to the memory -of Gabriel: 
3 “Faure —Locatelli’s: “Funeral ‘Sym-. 
phony” and Ravel’s Alborada del: Gra- 
cioso”-—must needs be laid aside, and 


ductor be it affirmed that, achieving this 


‘play of emotion, he held. fast. to Beet] under the circumstances it was also 


hoven’s line and, progress, unfolded ides dient to replace Scriabin’s | 
from idea, so shaped and paced and guided deemed expe D | 


¢ . és . 9° 
the music that.from -itself..it seemed-ever “Divine Poem” with the “Eroica 
upspfinging. .Unflaggingly; too, it flowec Symphony of Beethoven. 
with Beethoven's richness of harmony an £ 
warmth.-of. instrumenta: color, or-else cu 
AES A AEN RELA AI 


with the incisiveness. of his individua BEDETTI PLAYS ELEGY 


voices—traits that “conservative” and yet with:all these changes the pro~ 
“faithful” conductors not seldom overlook. gramme still served, and appropriately 
Once more the “Eroica Symphony” was the gnough, as memorial to Faure. At or) 
manifold and masterful, the. impassioned yead stood that composer’s Prelude to | 
and glowing music that surely sounded it] the opera ‘‘Penelope,” and the Elegy | 
Beethoven’s ears. Genius. wrote it, as| for Violoncello and Orchestra, with Mr. 
genius now stripped it of the cerements Of] Bedetti for the soloist. As rp s ase 
time and the coatings of custom. Into:the most pupil, “Maurice Raval was 


| epresented, but by the first series of 
mind andthe heart of Beethoven, like Mr. pi asbsnteta fram hia bafiet “Daphnis and 


Toscanini before him, goes Mr. Kous Chloe.” And the “Eroica,’’ in which 


f all fu- 
‘ : H. T.° P. | Beethoven wrote the noblest oO 
ee ~ neral marches, was wholly in place as 


bo final number. 
Not by any orchestral concert, how- 
| ever, might Faure the composer be 


most fittingly remembered, for that 
distinguished and lamented’ musician 


| wrote no symphonic music of the first 
| importance. Although. hardly prac- 
: | ticable, it would then have been kinder 


to his memory to have brought to per- 
| formance certain of his exquisite, har- 


| 

| ) | monically sensitive: songs and one or 
'another of his chamber-pieces. For it 

| , | was in those two fields of composition 

: 

i 


wwe ate 


that Faure performed his work of 


teat eee | | As genuine consequence. 
q me re Comes Down to Beethoven | 
; Granting to it a certain grave beauty | 
Koussevitzky Forced and a few arresting measures, the Pre- | 
7 lude to ‘‘Penelope’” is a piece all but. 
z _| dull. Nor is the Elegy much more than. 

to Change List of a superior sort of salon-music, — 
Of Ravel’s Suite, furthermore, it can 
‘only be said that in interest it falls 
P; ‘far below the second group of pieces 
1eC€s ‘drawn from the same ballet. The Noc- 
'turne and the Interlude seem relatively 
colorless, while the “Danse — (quer- 
in no wise compares with the 


ee riere”’ 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH superb Bacchanale that closes the sec- 
Heiies :thee: beet tare: penne “tie Om "te “the "Erolon;" then, lay the real 
carefully arranged programmes Mmiay interest of this concert, a sabi 
now and then come to grief. grateful to hear was this mighty m 


. r it. How 
‘ 4 fter that which went before : 
oe. Sabre: Mr. Kousse- fut Mr. Koussevitzky had been able, | 


ll, 

vitzky had sufficiently recovered from} in gl be Ravager: Bh dbingoMersr i, nd 
. © n eB oO , , 

his recent illness to lead the Sym- bre Rut at least yesterday’s perform- 


ce, 
phony Orchestra _ at the concert of ance was one of panto hts tg 
yesterday afternoon, he had been able} and incidentally it was 0 


of the ‘“‘liberties” of interpretation Caan 
to attend but one rehearsal—that of| made Mr. Koussevitzky’s astounding 


nO a em ~ 
7 _—~-—— Ss > ——S eagen 


a Se 
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— ‘Mr. oy 7 ky's | fine! productions of French art. Of that’ 
Ue songl values forbade Nis Gou-y ee . 
of the horses the fanfares of | we have not the means to judge, Dut 
the Beherzo, a procedure [0 | iter as a purely orchestral piece, : 
Spueglin e yh < ; 

‘many another conductor has resorted. * | ittg but diamal 

As with the G minor symphony of from its true setting, it is bu 

a oy aa 
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‘Mozart, Mr. Koussevitzky gave the| music Indeed.’ In it there is scarcely : ’ 
Tis ~ respecttul tending, yet one| “trace or the Fauré 00 well FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 12, at 2.30 o'clock 
Ain- phich not a whit of its essential nown ‘and loved in ee sense _ ; a — EVENING DEC BER 13 
che: uh i chamber music, the : TUR EM é 
ihean Bor inten and Barcarolles for the ’ » at 8.15 o'clock 
: te “Allegro con brio,” was com-| piano, the Fauré who so admirably 
‘nellingly rhythmed, no expressive de-| and delicately mirrored in his music 
ltail was slighted. ae segey td the most subtle emotional distinc- 
\had due pathos and power and withal ré was bet- oe « . 
la ‘noble dignity, ene the: PHaie! Wee, ag mgr Ppl Hlégie,} | Respighi . Old Dances and Airs for the Lute (Freely Arranged) 
a8 too often it ig not, the fifting crows) ost every measure of which} I, Balletto detto il Conte Orlando (Simone Molinaro), 
On his initial appearance yesterday,| bears the imprint of his surpassing II. Gagliarda (Vincenzo Galilei, 155-). 

va welcomed by| genius. III. Villanella (Composer unknown, end of 16th Century). 


But if the very nature of his genius IV. Passo mezzo e mascherada (Composer unknown, end of 16th Century). 
did not permit a due tribute to be 


‘6 Bleey. But of the music of the af-| Paid it in a purely orchestral con- Tchaikovsky 


‘ 


| Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 1, in B-flat 
ternoon, only the symphony provoked|'cert, the tribute was none the less minor, Op. 23 
‘enthusiasm, a verdict from which there|sincere and touching on the part of ’ 

‘may be no dissenting. «= Mr. Koussevitzky, Mr. Bedetti, and | I. Andante non troppo e molto maestoso: Allegro con spirito. 

a : the orchestra. All played from their II. Andantino semplice: Allegro vivace assai. 

| Doston Symphony Honors hearts, and their respect and ad- III. Allegro con fuoco. 
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/ . Concerto Grosso in C minor for String Orchestra 
and Piano, Op. 6, No. 3 


(First time in Boston) 


Bee, Sierne sd Strauss ‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, after 


ihe, Mh cu ‘Apétielove:” \ justify such a statement in his in- the Old-fashioned, Roguish Manner, 
Le ert e or Violoncello and Or. terpretation of the third symphony. in Rondo Form,” Op. 28 
f astra. (Jean Bedetti, violoncello solo). It would seem that no greater purity 


Tp 5 aaa rehestral Fragments (First. ée- 
PVGieies) from “Daphnis et Chloé.” of style, no greater respect for Bee 
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Basthoven--Symphony No. 3 in EB fiat; thoven’s work could be demanded 
er ‘\by the most ardent lover of his SOLOIST 


s in memory of|music. It was played with nobility _ ALEXANDER BOROVSKY 


ee 
and lofty simplicity; there was not 
‘the slightest .trace of searching 
effect for effect’s sake; there were STEINWAY PIANO USED 
no attempts at original “readings” ) 
pe | of this or that passage. It was a 
- . is certain that Fauré’s orches- tia pap al inky Regine pati | There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the concerto 
‘tral compositions are not his most not one easily to be bettered nor ; 
characteristic works, and of them likely to be soon forgotten. 8S. M. 
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characte City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 
Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 


mg Bey * ine omeparen “4 peterennes in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 


head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, ma worn, 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk, 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. B , lect; 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the se aio Music Collection 
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csson ofthe FIGRTONy the wn BverLure RAH ere under the 


ject of heated debate. | 

The purist might object, to be sure, 
‘to the adding of five more horns. to 
Beethoven’s three in moments of Cii- 
‘max, but the effect thus gained was 
singularly impressive. And it should | 
be noted that Mr. Koussevitzky’s fine 
sense of tonal values forbade hs dou- 
bling of the horns in the fanfares of 
the Scherzo, a procedure to which 
many another conductor has resorted. 

As with the G minor symphony of 
Mozart, Mr. Koussevitzky gave the 
“Broica” a respectful reading, yet one 
in which not a whit of its essential 


sympathetic baton of Mr. Rabaud, is 
perhaps the least effective. It may 


be that the opera to which it serves | 
as a prélude is one of the greatest. 


productions of French art. Of that 
we have not the means to judge, but 


'as a purely orchestral piece, torn 


’ 


movement, taken at the pace Beetho- , 


ven surely intended when over it he | 


from its true setting, it is but dismal 


music indeed. In it there is scarcely 
a trace of the Fauré s0 well 


‘ r ‘ , : is 3 ‘ 
greatness was lost. Although the first | known and loved in his songs and 


chamber music, the Fauré of the 
Nocturnes and Barcarolles for the 


wrote ‘Allegro con brio,’ was com-!' piano, the Fauré who so admirably 
pellingly rhythmed, no expressive es and delicately mirrored in his music 


tail was slighted. The funeral march 


had due pathos and power and withal| 


a noble dignity, while the finale was, 
as too often it is not, the fitting crown 
to the whole, 

On his initial appearance yesterdiy, 
Mr. Koussevitzky was welcomed by 


the audience with an unusual and em- | 


phatic cordiality, and there was warm 
applause for Mr. Bedetti’s portion in 
the Elegy. But of the music of the af- 
ternoon, only the symphony provoked 


| 


| 
} 


! 


the most subtle emotional distinc- 


tions. This greater Fauré was bet-'| 
ter felt in the all too short Elégie, | 


almost every measure of which 


bears the imprint of his surpassing | 


genius. 


But if the very nature of his genius’ 


did not permit a due tribute to be 
paid it in a purely orchestral con- 


‘cert, the tribute was none the less 


enthusiasm, a verdict from which there| sincere and touching on the part of 


may be no dissenting. 


Boston Symphony Honors 


| 
; 


| 


TY ovindhid -— Gi NGL 

The seventh program of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor, given yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall, 


Boston, was: 


Fauré—Overture to “Penelope.” 

Fauré—Elégie for Violoncello and Or- 
chestra (Jean Bedetti, violoncello solo). 

Ravel -—- Orchestral Fragments (First 
Series) from “Daphnis et Chloé.” 

Beethoven—Symphony No. 8 in E flat 
major. 


This program was in memory of 


} 
! 
| 
| 


in addition to the master’s own com- 


| guished pupil. 

| It is certain that Fauré’s orches- 
tral compositions are not his most 
‘characteristic works, and of them 


Mr. Koussevitzky, Mr. Bedetti, and 


.the orchestra. All played from their 


| 
; 


y 


Memory of Gaprie! Faure | 


Gabriel Fauré and fittingly included, | 


hearts, and their respect and ac- 
miration for the master were amply 


/ shown in their playing of his music. 


Mr. -Koussevitzky conducted yes- 
terday for the second time the music 
of Beethoven, If the principal inter- 


est of the symphony concerts cen-) 
ters around his personality, as some. 
would have it, there was little to 


justify such a statement in his in- 
terpretation of the third symphony. 
It would seem that no greater purity 
of style, no greater respect for Bee- 
thoven’s work could be demanded 
by the most ardent lover of his 
music. 


the slightest trace of 


no attempts at original “readings” 
of this or that passage. It was a 
performance replete with sympa- 
thetic understanding of the music, 
not one easily to be bettered nor 
likely to be soon forgotten. S. M. 


It was played with nobility | 
‘and lofty simplicity; there was not! 
searching 
““ effect for effect’s sake; there were. 
positions, one by his most distin- | 


; 
’ 


‘ 


FORT Y-FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FOUR & TWENTY-FIVE 


Eighth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 12, at 2.30 o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 13, at 8.15 o'clock 


Respighi . Old Dances and Airs for the Lute (Freely Arranged) 


I. Balletto detto il Conte Orla 
II. Gagliarda (Vincenzo Galilei, noth pees ee 
III. Villanella (Composer unknown, end of 16th Century). 
IV. Passo mezzo e mascherada (Composer unknown, end of 16th Century). 
Tchaikovsky Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 1, in B-flat 
minor, Op. 23 
I. Andante non troppo e molto maestoso: Allegro con spirito. 


Il. Andantino semplice: Allegro vivace assai. 
III. Allegro con fuoco. ' 


Corelli . Concerto Grosso in C minor for String Orchestra 


and Piano, Op. 6, No. 3 


(First time in Boston) 


Strauss ‘“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, after 


the Old-fashioned, Roguish Manner, 
in Rondo Form,” Op. 28 


SOLOIST 
ALEXANDER BOROVSKY 


_—_—— ee 
ne 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the concerto 


—_—_—-—— 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3. relati : 
4 : ie ’ t 
iis lteed tn Glen Cf Gali acces oie: . relating to the covering of 


Every licensee shall not, in his pl f 
, place of amusement, allow any person to wear u i i 
| nol , pon the head a covering which 
rg Be - me oe or sg As te in such place of any person seated in any seat therein sreviiied for srg 
a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn, 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk, 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the All , : 
of the Boston Public Library one week Fam & ob wy ee 
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Alexander Borovsky 


(Photograp 


‘BY SYMPHO 


| Alexander Borovsky Solo 


Pianist—K oussevitzky 


Conducts 
Bb rald Hite 86 72 


| RESPIGHI WORK 


GIVEN FIRST TIME 


By PHILIP HALE 
The eighth concert of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzy, 
conductor, took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony hall. Alexander Bo- 


@rovsky was the solo pianist. The pro- 
Heram was as follows: -Old dances and 
Hairs for the lute freely arranged for or- | 
Hchestra by Respighi; Tchalkowsky, 
} piano concerto, B flat minor; Corelli, 


i Concerto Grosso, C minor, for ,strings 


jana piano, Op. 6, No. 3; Strauss, “rill 


Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks.’ 
This program was changed at least 


@ thrice before final arrangement. The or- | 
@ cheg,ral parts 0€ Prokofieff’s Piano Con- | 


certo did not arrive, so Tchaikovsky’s | 
was substituted. Wagner’s ‘‘Siegfried | 


its commpléete form is not too long. . 

performance yesterday was Hie, 
The beutiful oboe solo was played in 
a masterly mannér by Mr. Longy, and 
the acdompaniment to it will long be 
remembered. The middle section of the 
Gagliarda also.made a profound im- 
pression; It would be interesting to 
know how much of this Suite is by 


*Respighig how much by the old Italian 


masters, named and unknown, 

There was an old Grecian gentleman. 
\j Who apokogized for the sumptuous 
‘| funeral provided for his little child. 
There are men who have built a lordly 
portico for a dwelling place, and then 
for some reason or other, lack of funds’ 
or through caprice, contented them- ' 
selves with a tasteless, shabbily fur- 
inished mansion. The opening section 


Jof Tchaikowstky’s piano concerto has a | 


compelling aimelodic sentence, treated 
gorgeously an#l with magnificent breadth. 
and sweep. What follows is a curious 
mixture of »engrossing measures and 
wild vulgarity. In the Name of the 
Prophet—figs§ What is good in the 
work was braueht out in full strength 
by pianist and@ orchestra; what is cheap 
and trivial for the moment held the at- 
tention. Permaps Nicholas Rubinstein 
was right, after all, in his bitter, almost 
venomous, tirade when Tchaikovsky. 
played it to him in private. When the 
concerto was brought out in Boston by 
Buelow, in Octiober, 1875—it was the 
very first performance—a critic of this 
city shrewdly discovered that the first 
movement was rot in ‘‘the classical con- 
certo spirit.’’ Tclhaikovsky himself was 
amused by Amenican reviews sent to 


Idyl,’”’ which had been announced, was | him by Buelow. Peter wrote: “The 


@thrown overboard; Corelli's Concerto 


took its place. These changes were 


imade after the program book was ready j 
ifor the press, As a result, the book 
icontained much about the ‘‘Idyl’’ and 


nothing about Arcangelo Corelli, not 
‘even the date and birthplace of this 


jitalian composer of the 17th century 


who died at Rome in 1713. Schumann’s 
eSymphony in D minor had also been an- 
mounced, byt it dropped out. 

After this, announcements in the 


|} Program Book of forthcoming concerts 


sjiould be headed: “Subject to change.’’ 
Changes, not absolutely necessary, 


‘should be discouraged, if only for the 


sake of the learned lecturers on Mon- 
day afternoon at the Public Library, 
wWyo prepare the audiences for enjoy- 
m@ant and profit at the concerts of the 
week, so that the hearers may then 
dilate with the proper emotion and talk 
wit# some show of intelligence to their 
les# fortunate neighbors. 

| Tghe first of the movements in Res- 
pighi’s Suite was performed vesterday 
-at & Symphony concert for the first 
;tima Even Mr. Toscanini omitted it 
‘when he led a performance. The New 


England Conservatory orchestra played 


| Americans think that the first movye- 
ment of my concérto ‘suffers In conse- 
quence of the absance of a central idea’ 

and in the Finale this reviewer 
has found ‘syncopsrtion in trills, spas- 
modic pauses in the: theme, and disturb- 


‘ing octave passages!’ Think what 


healthy appetites these Americans must 
have: each time Buislow was obliged to 
repeat the whole Finale of nty concerto! 
Nothing like this happens in our coufie 
try! 9 

So wrote a reviewer nearly..50 years 
ago. What will be dsaid in 1974 of re- 
views written here and in New York) 
today? Brethren, let us not take our-' 
selves too seriously; jet us pray that. 
no young lion of the press in 1974 will | 
exhume reviews publisihed in 1924 about | 
the contemporaneous compositions and 
roar in savage glee. 

Yet, at the risk of feature ridicule, we 
will frankly say that? to us Corelli's 
concerto was boresome. | 

The remarkable pi2rformance of 
Strauss’s rondo consoled us. Some may 
think it was a too persoiial matter with 
Mr. Koussevitzy, but wis like and ad- 
mire him most when hi2 breaks from 
tradition and lets his imdigination revel 





sane ofan 
tot x 
nee ayiiel 
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put yh We atl i hebe 
Te aque need om ale, after 
the thunderous verdict, Perdana there 
are thone wha would prefer “a ‘ohnate 
and ateletiy muntcal’ rovetation, 
but yesterday Til wae on m alnge, we 
wow Whe knaviel tricke, woe anulted ty 
hia Gonreeneen, and atl tiie efd We atood 
looking ot him we tile lege Lwitehed and 
dningied 

‘he concert Will be rer wlem tontene 
Tt jw oaid that the program Neate Weel 
will comprise Itaydn'e Myiamwoty, 
major Ni, & WH, No, 39), and lavel'a 
‘ia Valeo.” It ie aleo eald that Mesara, 
Mater and Pattioon will play (\, Y, 
Pach’s Concerto, flat major, for two 
pianos; lise's Concerto for twee planus 
\ene Hill's We! Hcherzo for two plands. 


FIRST OF 
SYMPHONY 


SOLOISTS 


Dee, $1924 
Borovsky at Piano 


in I chaikovsky’'s 


Concerto 


Pot 


PO CCR ee HOE re ee 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Through seven concerts the Bos 
ton Symphony Orchestra had this 
scason made its way without assiat 
ing artists, Yesterday 
however, this no-soloiat revime wis 
ended with the appearance of Alex 
ander Borovsky as pianist in 
kovsky’s B minor Concerto, 

And plainly the audience rejoiced, 
in the presence of Mr. Borovsky and! 


afternoon, 


Tehat- 


eerie | i | | pieatohi vii 


in Whe Welltiané qlavlng, aimee, the 
Concerta dane, they applauded him 
with ferver, while duclia the liter 

iilesion and at the eaneeet's end | 
tifimiieng were hiiay with the yaaa 


CONCHHTO HOLDS PAVOR 


tl aT ; Tt TE : 
reiiees 

ibeveteaatete poet 
and after tea 
Piviimmavil@hey | 


hl me mee thi pieihieetbea 
Parvminhin of & Faet ete 
wiv piles Tit ity 
pomeiiaherey hhitoeppetabhedny iif linmpilehion 
frm ipllotie afr mde atpe Heel Mane 
fow the tite and Yet mere, tH hii tle 
“corning, pereiaaryve and eehtlarathie 
ponding of Miratiee'a “TUE Mileneplegel’ 
which brought the condterte cloaea | 
Wevertheless, if muet be wmainittad, ti 
tii, ijnftereaatia of accipaey, thal hare | 
whe apparent & far prentet TUE RM AALL Ltt Le 
for Tohathovelhyv'a Coanceerto, with Me 
harenveles jhon for the @upemily tine 
lnative performance of the seore that le | 
wi once the moet danie and the thoy! 
poetio Of the Pilrpatipelan totes poenia 


A Subatitute Plece 


| 
wie whhouneed that Ab | 

honed tu the hiv! 
Concerto Of P*romoney, hit Th Meanie that | 
(he orehestral parte were nol ta be ob | 

lHnined lleneea Tohalhovekhy'a Concerto 
wus perforce @mubsatituted far that tmitiate | 

of the ltiimalian, whieh had 
promined wm fresher Inberent 
| 


Or eal i| 
| BOrevar weld bie 


Vorliriees 


Vot whatever the fautte or the thread 
barenesa of Tehaikoveahyv'a Cloneearta, the 
Opening remening one Of That GComponern 
nioet arresting pager And 
thie opening Wwe pomrorined 
effect that whe electric 
bento,  pedeatadnt eonduector woe 
gave aench and all at 
here and ther were tmenearible ie 
Hiente Wo othe pleee; bub the Talthat tin 
biine Chine nhok aman SiMMIni) Ab Indeed | 
lf meetin that Pehathovedioyvy Tltneelh niade | 
no further use of wo e@plendid a theme, | 


yoertearday 
With wn 
Thereafter, 
oVveheattn 
fhieiv teat, nnd. 


To borrow the words of one thepired 
commentator: if Tleathoven had chanced 
upon Auch @& marvel OF melody he would 
be writing vet 


For Plano and Strings 


Nor wae the replacing yeaterday of 
Vrokofiev'a Concerto with that of Tehal 
koveky the only chainge from the oro 
Brothnine AM Treat @iven out, Perhapa bee 
Cauha the plano stood already upon. the 
Nlage Mr, Koussevitaky alectad toa wse 
Ho oonee fteain, and ao, in place of the 
announced “Roatriod tTdvi"' set a Con 
Certo Girone, bY Corelll, for plang and 
Hiring (with Arthur (@iedlor ae plantiat), 


hover before heard at the Symphony 
(‘oncerts, ) 


r ae ae AW 


| 
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| Minpee Pane 


| Wan iia 


leet ye et We 
anenie na th th i ioe thal 


nf 

“4 il | Mertenk 
franelon Vat ty melerenant We “allel ant 
vim waamed that «A Hhrawlie ie 
aharpes rolle® the alawite anleie, the 
TRL phe TULLE ite 
wlirnlahifne ward web lepeatettity A HHeR 
in THALLLLALLL. if Pitt high HiMpete 


cedatlant fil 


Alexander Horovahy Minat Hut in ihe 


Hoston Symphany Solotat. 


mone Mish 


The Hoeton Pyne 
Maree hoieevitaley, wns Md wiuve 
lin) «€©e@lehhtlhhl6Peiday on fferneon eon 
certoft the season tn Aymphony tal, 


Howton, vyeaterday The proegtam 


lieeplahl, Old dance and alta for the 
lite, freely (raneerihed far arabe 

‘Tecohoulbowehy, Planoforte Conheerta Nea 
Lod Uh at vbives 

(fore, Chopmeerty (ivoman tn Cho omblner foes 
Hivlng@ orelediva and plane, of 4, 
Nil 

Strate rill 
Piiatilen 


julenaplomwela \ierrvy 
Thin coneert marked the treat ap 
pearance of aw Hwololat under MP 
Koussevileky'a régime, and alao the 
firat occasion on whieh Hosaton har 
heard ith new conductor In the 
muate of Tachalkowaky ov Mtrauar 


or, for the matter of that, of Reaptaht | 


or Corelli, The 
Inally announced theluded 
fieff'a third econeerto 


‘Tachalkowaky « 


program ua Ore 


Proka 


firat, and Sehu 


atta by 
Te 
Pele panmiple af the Bane wore of” the 


hyilvabels 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
|| 


| servatory, 
inatead af | (uoee 


manna Mourth Symphony to follow. 


i, ty place of the latter the pro 
“ram book contained notea on Wag 
heyy 
turn evidently 
by the Corelll plece, 

The sololat waa Alexander Ho 
rovaky, who we belleve Wan making 
hin flirat appearance in) Hoaton, al 
(hough he war heard tn 
year ago in New York, Tt waa a ais 
aAppolniment not to hear 
lrokotieff work, bul at all eventa we 


"A Sloatried tdyl," but that the 
had been supplanted | 


| gerto ClPORAD evi 
recital a 


him in the | 


had an exoellent performaneo of the. 


Tachatkowaky, The plantata teeh 
Hlenl equipment ta complete, yet he 
avidently te not content to be of the 
Virtuoso type, Rather, he seemed 
bent on presenting the muatent 
thought of the composer with due 
regard to ita setting, 
the vunderatanding support of Mr, 
Koussevitaky, who matntained = $a 
rare and adinirable balance between 
orchestra and solo tinatrument, Thus 
for once we had a really muateal 


In thia he had 


a A on 


ae en A A HH 


Nivewtit HHA woe 

He HRHMPAI, F pier ie 
jnetnh, 6fb Ue 

HHA, 
Hiliweed tw the eHnAetoe 
awh alnile WeMity, 

“Pon eee WP ee 
intimal ta 
won the 


tine, Tel wid 


6 vi 


Hheuplahie 
inved) the 
tie Villanella eapeelalty 
favor oof the AAT et i 
he talecot Ue eaplotte wie told 
with wheel clarity, verve and 
humor one of the feat perform 
ances of (hte place within ranoll ab 
ian ly Ay B& 


‘NEW PIANIST AT 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


| lobe Alete/ 3 A 9AH 
Borovsky Plays Conderto 


by Tohaikovaky 


Aloxunder Torovelty, a Pilea primiiat, 


proremaoe ie lhe Moasnow Con 
andoof late yeare Court Vil 
Wade hile Poaton debut yeaterday 
afternoon aa solotat at the Byrpherny 
CONMOAL! ar played Tohaulhovely's 
hookneved coneerto th TH fat miner, Yin 
rokotief® orlainally an 
fourth and Oneal form ef 
(hie week's Mymphony pProwrainh, fe ee 
tually atven, Deming with Theaplahl's 
“Olt Danges and Alva," and beatdes the 
Tohatovallyy coneerte hnoliidesm & Olathe 
strings and phine, Dy 


('ovedli, via while lle plano pert With 
layed by Apth Wledler, and Mirae’ 

TMH Wilenaplomel: 

(ne Wiaehes Me Rovssevitary vould 
Hinke Wh Wile mine two weekea in advanoes 
What each program fa @otne to be and 
avold atteh pinerawe @nd dlaeoncertiie 
yy ree Many M¥vinphony subaarihbara 
like hy last over tha millele te be piayved, 
or to hear Joeetures on it heforehand, 
The newapapers Winh to halle AOU ee 
Hiettia in advance Progra Woted vile 
be prepared and printed, livery other 
HOMME Lay for many Veaare Nee made 
known hia programa well In advange 
and deviated fram the Advanoe Ath 
nouneceament any for reamone wiven, 
Koumsevitaky hae made al leaat one 
Chan@e in each of the elant Prom ran 
ao far offered in the remular #artee ih 
unlimited rehearsal tine he oumht to be 


PoOriinearly 


Htoud of (hie 
nowneed Tha 
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+t. sally.” may A 
tion to certain tempi; bdt was not his’ 
choice eect effective, a3 prankish as 
Till’s exploits? How drasvatically the 





‘scene of tfial and condeimnation w 
put before the audience. “We ‘still hear 
Till’s squeak as he danced om air, after 
the thunderous verdict. Perhaps there 
are those who would prefer a ‘‘chaste 
and strictly musical’ imterpretation, 
but yesterday Till was on the stage, we 
saw his knavish tricks, we exulted in 
his coarseness, and at the erkd we stood 
looking at him as his legs twitkhed and 
dangled. | 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
It is said that the program metxt week 
will comprise Haydn’s Symphony, G 
major ( B. & H. No. 13), and Ravel's 
“La Valse.’’ It is also said thet Messrs. 
‘Maier and Pattison’ will play <’. P. E. 
‘Bach’s Concerto, E flat major, for two 
pianos; Bliss’s Concerto for two pianos 
and Hill’s Scherzo for two piands. 


FIRST OF 
SYMPHONY 
SOLOISTS 
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Peat Dee, 1319246 
Borovsky at Piano 


m I chaikovsky’s 


Concerto 





BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Through seven concerts the Bos- 
ton. Symphony Orchestra had this 
season made its way without assist- 
ing artists. Yesterday afternoon, 
however, this no-soloist regime was 
ended with the appearance of Alex- 
ander Borovsky as pianist in Tchai- 
kovsky’s B minor Concerto. 

And plainly the audience rejoiced, 
in the presence of Mr. Borovsky and. 












in his brilliant playing, since, the 
Concerto done, they applauded him 
with fervor, while during the inter- 
mission and at the concert’s end 
tongues were busy with his praises. 


. CONCERTO HOLDS FAVOR 


Musically, the chief pleasure of yes: | 
terday's concert lay, not in Mr, borove,| 
sky’s and the orchestra’s admirable per- | 
formance of a fast-aging and often hol- | 
low piece, but in Mr. Koussevitsky's | 
exquisite interpretation of ,Respighi's | 
transcriptions of ancient airs and dances | 
for the lute and, yet more, in his dis- 
cerning, persuasive and exhilarating | 
reading of Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel,’’ | 
which brought the concert’s close. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted, in. 
the interests of accuracy, that there | 


| was apparent a far greater enthusiasip | 


for Tchaikovsky's Concerto, with Mr. | 
Borovsky, than for the superbly imag- | 
inative performance of the score that is | 
at once the most daring and the most | 
noetic of the Straussian tone-poems, 


| 
A Substitute Piece | 


Originally it was announced that Mr, | 
Borovsky would be heard in the Third | 
(“oncerto of Prokofiev, but it seems that | 
the orchestral parts were not to be ob-| 
tained. Henee ‘Tchaikovsky's Concerto 
was perforce substituted for that music 
of the vounger Russian, which had 
promised a fresher interest. 

Yet whatever the faults or the thread- 
bareness of Tchaikovsky's Concerto, the 
opening remains one of that composer's | 
most arresting pages. And yesterday | 
this opening was performed with an 
effect that was electrical, Thereafter, 
too, pianist. conductor and orchestra | 
Pave each and all of .their best. and’ 
here and there were memorable mo- 
nents in‘the piece; but the initial im- | 
pu'se Came not again. Strange indeed 
it seems that Tchaikovsky himself made 
no firther use of so splendid a theme. | 
To berrow the words of one inspired | 
commentator: if Beethoven had chanced | 
upon such a marvel of melody he would | 
be writing yet. | 


For Piano and Strings 


——_ = 


Nor was the replacing yesterday ail 
Prokofiev’s Concerto with that of Tchai- 
kovsky the only change from the pro- 
gramme as first given out. Perhaps be- 
cause the piano stood already upon. the 
stage Mr. Koussevitsky elected to use | 
it once again, and so, in place of the | 
announced “S*ogfried Idyl,”’ set a Con-'| 
certo Grosso, by Corelli, for piano and | 
Strings (with Arthur Fiedler as pianist), | 
never before heard at the Symphony | 
Concerts, » | 


Inthe music of Corelli 1s the dignity, 
the solidity, the sober eloquence to be 
expected in the compositions of its 
school. And Corelli in restraint made 
excellent foil to Tchaikovsky’s Cossack 
frenzies. Yet in retrospect its chief ser- 


verve, the humor, the sentiment, the 


Merrv Pranks.” 
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Alexander Borovsky First. 


Boston Symphony Soloist 
Y toa. ~~ oD, 18 192. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 





its eighth Friday afternoon con- 
cert of the season in Symphony Hall, 


Boston, yesterday. The program: 


Respighi, Old dances and airs for the 
lute, freely transcribed for orchestra. 

Tschaikowsky, Pianoforte Concerto No. 
1, in B flat minor, 

Corelli, Coneerto Grosso in C minor for 
string orchestra and plano, op. 6 
No. 3. 

Strauss, “Ti KHulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks,”’ 


This concert marked the first ap- 
pearance of a_ soloist under Mr. 
Koussevitzky's régime, and also the 
first occasion on which Boston has 





|portrayal of these 








Tschaikowskyan distances. May we 
hope that under the suave baton of 
Mr. Koussevitzky we shall hear this 


straightforward yet irresistibly appeal-| first time in Boston. It is a good 
ing melodies of “Till Bulenspiegel’s | gxample of the good work of the 


‘time, lucid and concise, and was. 





| 
| 


’ 
: 


Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, gave 


composer’s symphonies too with a 


vice seemed that of throwing into|juster ear? 
sharper relief the glowing colors, the 


- 


The Corelli number was played, 


according to the program, for the. 


allowed by the conductor to stand 
forth in its own simple _ beauty. 
Respighi’s arrangements were ad- 
mirably played; the pianissimo in 
the Villanella especially won the 
favor of the audience. 


‘with unusual clarity, verve and 


humor—one of the finest perform- 
ances of this piece within recollec- 


\ tion. L. A. S. 
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heard its new conductor in the. 
music of Tschaikowsky or Strauss—_ 


or, for the matter of that, of Respighi 
or Corelli. The program as orig- 
inally announced included Proko- 


fieft’'s third concerto instead of | 


Tscehaikowsky's first, and  Schu- 


‘| formerly professor in the Moscow Con- 
'servatory, and of late years touring vir- 


mann’s Fourth Symphony to follow | 
it. In place of the latter the pro- | 
gram book contained notes on Wag- | 


ner’s “A Siegfried Idyl,” but that in 


turn evidently had been supplanted | 


by the Corelli piece. 


The soloist was Alexander Bo- | 


rovsky, who we believe was making 


| 


his first appearance in Boston, al-. 
though he was heard in recital a 
vear ago in New York. It was a dis-| 
appointment not to hear him in the) 
Prokotieff work, but at all events we | 


had an excellent performance of the 
Tschaikowsky. The pianist’s tech- 
nical equipment is complete, vet he 
evidently is not content to be of the 
virtuoso type. Rather, he seemed 


bent on presenting the musical: 


thought of the composer with due 
regard to its setting. In this he had 
the understanding support of Mr. 
Koussevitzky, who maintained a 
rare and admirable balance between 
orchestra and solo instrument. Thus 
far once we had a really musical 
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NEW PIANIST AT 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


tilote ——fh Ciel 3.4 AG 
Borovsky Plays Conéerto: 


by Tchaikovsky 


| 
The tale of Till’s exploits was 2 
| 
| 


Alexander Borovsky, a Russian pianist, 


tuoso, made his Boston debut yesterday 
afternoon as soloist at the Symphony 
concert. He played Tchaikovsky’s 
hackneyed concerto in B flat minor, in- 
stead of the Prokofieff originally an- 
nounced. The fourth and final form of 
this week’s Symphony program, a8 ac- 
tually given, begins with Respighi’s 
“Old Dances and Airs,” and besides the 
Tchaikovsky concerto includes a Con- 
eerto Grosso for strings and piano, by 
Corelli, in which the piano part was 
played by Arthur Fiedler, and Strauss’ 
“Til Eulenspiegel.’’ 

One wishes Mr Koussevitzky could 
make up his mind two weeks in advance 
what each program is going to be and 
avoid such numerous and disconcerting 
changes. Many Symphony subscribers 
like to look over the music to be piayed, 
or to hear lectures on it beforehand. 
The newspapers wish to make announce- 
ments in advance. Program notes must 
be prepared and printed. Every other 
conducter for many years has_ made 
known his programs well in advance 
and deviated from the advance an- 
nouncement only for reasons given. 
Koussevitzky has made at least one 
change in each of the eight programs 


so far offered in the regular series. With 
unlimited rehearsal time he ought to De 
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able’ to try over ‘pieces about which he 


has doubts before announcing them for 


performance. 
~ One also wishes that no Symphony 
concert should be given without a sym- 
phony on the program, or a piece as 
long and as exacting as the average 
standard symphony, 3 

These concerts should not become a 
‘“‘highbrow’”’ series of Pops. Yet there is 
nothing but artistic conscience on the 
part of conductor, performers, review- 
ers and a portion of the audience that 
stands in the way. Most of the sub- 
scribers pay to hear the best music and 
leave it to those who should know to 


sélect that best. The musical leaders: 


should not betray their trust. 
Koussevitzky s interpretation of ‘Till 
Eulenspiegel’ proves that he has a 
genius for comedy akin to that shown 
by his fellow countryman, Chaliapin, in 
such songs aS Dargomizsky’s ‘‘Govern- 


ment Clerk.’’ He brought out avery 


roguish turn of phrase, as the subtitle 
‘nach alter Schelmenweise’’ « xhorts 
conductors to do in ‘‘Till.’’ 

Muck used to remember that Strauss 


also put ‘‘in Rondoform’’ in his title. 
. Koussevitzky thought more of thé con- 
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tent than of the form cf the piece. He 
remembered each point in the program 
note giving the details of the merry 
pranks, and made thie orchestra em- 
phasize it. This performance was one 
of the greatest dramatic and musical 
achievements of Koussevitzky here. The 
audience received it all in solemn silence. 
Very few people applauded. When will 
people be enough at home in our con- 
cert halls to dare to smile, even to 
chuckle? 

The Corelli concerto and the old pieces 
for lute arranged by Respighi proved 
that Koussevitzky is more at home in 
16th century music .vuan in later old 
masters. Intensity, expressiveness, bril- 
liant color, strong stresses do not suit 
18th century music. Koussevitzky, who 
excels in these things, cunnot make his 
excellence felt in music which denies 
him such opportunities. He obviously 
loves 18th century melodies, .but 18th 
century polyphony does not seemingly 
strike him as a human and eloquent 
means Of expression, 

Borovsky proved a competent™but not 
dazzling pianist. His Tehaikovsky was 
less eloquent than Koussevitzky’s ac- 
companiment. 


| Borovsky, With the 


' 
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GENIUS AND GENIUS 


cig Jrama: —§J ec. 1.3. 17 mee 
| MR. KOUSSEVITZKY UP AND DOWN 
‘THE SCALE 





A Tedious Concerto from Corelli—Res- 
pighi’s Over-Praised and Over-Played 
Old Dances—The Russian’s Piano-Con- 
certo Thrills After Nine Years of Slum- 


ber — Strauss’s “Till” for Marvel — 
Pianist, Mr. Borovsky 


et eee 


WO months ago when Mr. Kousse- 

vitzky joined together Handel, 

Schmitt, de Falla and Beethoven 

of the Fifth Symphony in a single 
programme the ancients—if Beethoven 
may be so counted—haq much the better 
of it. Yesterday afternoon, when he as- 
sembled at Symphony Hall Old Italian airs 
and dances, Chaikovsky, Corelli and 
Strauss, the advantage was as decisivel: 
with the moderns—not the modernists, hos 
they were unrepresented—but with the hon- 
|orable and by no means ancient Piano-Con- 
certo of Peter the First and’ the evergreen 


rogue’s tune, otherwise ‘Ti]] Eulenspiegel 


'Of Richard the Second, Upon eight pro- 


srams the conductor according to his in- 
clnation and habit has set a deal of 
seventeenth-and-eighteenth-century music, 
rare, interesting, usually impressive, and 
always discerningly Diayed., At the Sym- 
phony Concert of Friday came the excep- 
tion that, by American proverb, proved the 
rule—@ Concerto Grosso for Strings ahd 
whites by old Corelli. It was a substituted 
weit at the eleventh hour, for Wagner's 
Siegfried Iayl,” and the few aware of the 
change presumed it “homage” to Mr 


Visiting virtuoso to 
play the biano-part. As it was Mr, Ar- 
pe? Fiedler’s raven-locks bobbed up be- 
ind that instrument, and the share of the 


bilano in the ' 
small. piece proved exceedingly 
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rge-lined music beloved, not only in Co 1 nine Oo an yhony © nine’ 


‘posers of the seventeenth century. Trué none the less, of a romantic Russian, One 
Corelli’s particular Concerto is not long modern; as moderns went in 1874, for once. 
but it is boresome. Hardly once does thi free of his morbidities. _Mr, Alexande 





matter, or the mood, or the manner 0 
progress, alter. Onward and onward goe 
the austere counterpoint; stripped are thi 
harmonies; steadfast the rhythms; change 
less the contrasts and the fusions of tim 
bres; ever the lordly stride and the plan 
gent course. The listening ear repented 0} 
the days in which it had disdained at 


figures, of Bach’s or Handel’s Allegros 
Now it pined for such lightsomeness, 
its haste, it had been as scornful of succu 
lent melody—and here it was, prisoned 1 
Corelli's angular patterns. ‘“‘Put not you 
trust in princes’ righteously cries th 
Psalmist, and this Concerto Grosso per 
sisted in princeliness. Before a compan 
of Grands Seigneurs, in a vast Italian room 
their “master of musick”’ was pluming an 
strutting. At last he was done, 

Nor do Respighi’s half-transcribed, half- 
invented, old dances and airs for the lute 
bear too frequent repetition; while little 
more than a year ago, Mr. Monteux played 
three of them. Yesterday Mr. Koussevit- 
zky added the fourth—the first in the order 
| of the score—a Balletto by Molinari, that 
| breeds neither boredom nor interest. It is 
| brief: it is archaic according to the con- 
‘ventions ; with the final note, it slips out of 
memory. In fact, with the exception of 
the Villanella, Respighi’s pieces too often 
repeat those same conventions. There is 
the lively beginning, which Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky quickened; the lively close which 
he also brightened; the gentle and songful 
intermezzo over which he dallied. Obvi- 
ously makers and hearers of music 
in the sixteenth and the~seventeenth cen- 
turies loved their formulas like a bedtime 
story. Unfortunately they are not also 
ours, in this good year of 1924. The Vil- 
lanella is another matter. The song 
charms; the euphonies of flute, oboe, harp 
and strings caress; through the piece 
| sounds that gentle, musing melancholy 
which our restless age most welcomes and 


monotony the lively patter, the “Allegr03 


cherishes in this ancient music. We will 


have our old lavender in tones and yes- 
terday it exhaled from the Villanella of 
Respighi—and an “unknown” sixteenth- 
century composer. Yet the repetition of 
these lute-pieces served a timely purpose. 
Of late, some have believed that they de- 


tected a slight coarsening in the string ‘and 
the wood-wind choirs of the orchestra. In | 


the four old dances they returned the 
doubters triumphant disproof. 


Borovsky of Petersburg, -Paris, Moscow | 
and half the concert-rooms of the world, 
took the solo-part. His tone was Drigm 
clear, crisp and dry—champagne-lik 
answered to rhythm sustained or broken; 
in pace was no less elastic. Content was 
he with his piano as such, of no : 
to embattle it with the orchestra, He 
4 ‘heard the sentimental Chaikovsky in “the 
Andantino; the ardent and voluble Chal- 
kovsky in the Finale. He declaimed; he 
sang; ‘he otherwise sounded through the 
‘long first movement. 
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A stodgy Slav te 
see, Mr. Borovsky is yet an able pianist. 

As for Mr. Koussevitzky, he played the. 
Concerto as he will, doubtless, play more 
of Chaikovsky’s music on Sunday, in 
flashes of genius. Beyond recollection at} 
any other hand, vibrated certain rhythms; 
(as at the very beginning) ; sounded on 
tain chords and progressions (as when the 
piano would shepherd the orchestra before 
it). “Gorgeous” (as the lads of the uni- 
versity say) though not unlabored, was the 
return of the songful theme «in first move- 
ment and Finale. Between pianist and con- 
ductor, the melody of the Andantino purled. 
Lightly rhythmed was the little inter- 
mezzo; while, through the finale the , 
rhythmic flair and the cumulating fire of | 
Mr. Koussevitzky rejuvenated the music. | 

Yet quite by himself Chaikovsky came 
not ill off. He begins as a composer 
with powers well concentrated. There are 
sinew, stride and pulse in the music. With 
it expectation mounts. The dominant mel- 
ody of the first movement is an invention ; 
while with imagination Chaikovsky sets it 
in play. Now and again he flags and 1874 
is written plainly on the piece. Yet goon 


| the energy, fertility, suspense, return and 


carry all before them. The slow movement 
sings like a brook among the stones; music 
and piano are as one voice; too content is 
Chaikoveky to be brooding or moody or 
bathetic. There is no resisting the rhythmic 
whirl of the fimale, the opening of the 
spinning tonal heavens to ‘let through” 
that first theme of song. The young Chai- 
kovsky wrote the Concerto in B-flat minor. 
Retter than many a music of hie maturity, 
it withstands the changing years. Not too 
often or for tod long has it faded. The 
thrills deaden not nor perish. The zest of. 
freedom was in him as he wrote. 


ou,—— 


After Chaikovsky the romantic, Strauss 
for the music of character all compact, 
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ur a of sha sty more instant, character-| 216. As music-making, according to all 


sg nel ig ‘oxeion ‘pip- | te tone ‘The gayety, élan, humor,: even 


zation i a evyen= when ‘he flings. Don the prescriptions, it falls not a whit short. 


1 his tonal stage. Genius abides in the mere ape cor 
. the japes,. the clowneries—Til} | terday, upon. an orchestra a 


ia te top of his bent, with the market- | ‘genius also played the prio’ a mi 
n, the priests, the doctors, “our best : 
and their wives); Till swaggering, 
5» leering and mocking “all over 
| "Within recollection, these 
oa n 1 tones have not been so clearly 
la ed, sounded with keener zest 
Dior savor, or the music was in. 
itzky’s nostrils. With an artful | 
16 distributed pauses and accents; 
Stayed, shaded. At the’ trial, 
oe heard the very dialogue of cul- 
d udges. Only with the hanging 
, Koussevitzky less vivid, even a 
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ALEXANDER KIrRILLOWITSCH Borovsky, pianist, was born at Libau 
on March 19, 1889. His first teacher was his mother, a pupil of W. J. 
Safonov; later he studied at the Leningrad Conservatory with Annette 
Essipov. He also studied law. In 1912 he received at the Conser ‘vatory 
the gold medal and the Rubinstein Prize. In 1915 he was appointed a 
professor at the Moscow Conservatory. He made his escape from 
Moscow in 1920 and went west by way of Constantinople. He had 
given concerts in Russia before he appeared in Paris, where he gave 
concerts with the violoncellist Belooussov in April and May, 1921. 
On April 29 of that year, he played Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in B-flat 
minor at one of Mr. Koussevitzky’ S concerts. In 1922 he made Berlin 
his dwelling place. Having given concerts at Vienna, Prague, London, 
Berlin, Munich, Madrid, in other cities, and in South America, he 
appeared for the first time at New York on October 17, 1923, when 


his programme included music by Bach, Mozart, Prokofieff, Scriabin, 
Stravinsky, de Falla, Albeniz, Liszt. 
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Ottorino Respighi ee iam 
Composer of “Roman Fountains,” “The Gnomes Ballad ma wa | 
the Gregorian Concerto To: Be Played at 
the Symphony Concerts 
(From the Program-Book of the Ann Arbor Music Featival): 
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“within | little blurred. Perhaps he was looking for- 
ge of |ward to the epilogue. With a smile of 
irony on his lips he bade the orchestra sing 
i ‘And all this delineation, characterization, 
| rhetéric of the tonal theater, while the 
tva answered. The little introduction,. web of the music was never broken and tho 


maaan, phrased gently, touched the formal progress—Strauss, in those cays, 
g 








‘magith ion. In the old ~ story-books, loved such feats—never clouded. By com- 
musin y, Strauss was finding a hero. ‘mon consent rr" Eulenspiegel”’ is a mas~ 
And what a hero! There he is if the! terpiece of narration and characterization 
music teetering, swanking, preening, pip- in tones. The gayety, élan, humor, even 
‘ing. Nowhere has Strauss written meas-| tho pity of it, are well-nigh unapproach- 
ures of sharper, more instant, character- able. AS music-making, according to all 
igation—-not even~ when he flings Don} iy. prescriptions, it falls not a whit short. 
Juan upon his tonal stage. Genius abides in the tone-poem—and an. 
Then to the japes, the clowneries—Till | ;.raday, upon. an orchestra above itself, 
at the top of his bent, with the market- genius also played the measures. * 
women, the priests, the doctors, ‘our best H. T. P. 
people” (and their wives); Till swaggering, 
cavorting, leering and mocking “all over 
the place.’’ Within recollection, these 
pranks in tones have not been so clearly 
differentiated, sounded with keener zest 
and tang. The savor or the music was in 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s nostrils. With an artful 
rhetoric, he distributed pauses and accents; 
quickened, stayed, shaded. At the trial, 
the listener heard the very dialogue of cul- 
prit and judges. Only with the hanging 
“Was Mr. Koussevitzky less vivid, even a 





ALEXANDER KIRILLOWITSCH Borovsky, pianist, was born at Libau 
on March 19, 1889. His first teacher was his mother, a pupil of W. J. 
Safonov ; later he studied at the Leningrad Conservatory with Annette 
Kssipov. He also studied law. In 1912 he received at the Conservatory 
the gold medal and the Rubinstein Prize. In 1915 he was appointed a 
professor at the Moscow Conservatory. He made his escape from 
Moscow in 1920 and went west by way of Constantinople. He had 
given concerts in Russia before he appeared in Paris, where he gave 
concerts with the violoncellist Belooussov in April and May, 1921. 
On April 29 of that year, he played Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in B-flat 
minor at one of Mr. Koussevitzky’s concerts. In 1922 he made Berlin 
his dwelling place. Having given concerts at Vienna, Prague, London 
Berlin, Munich, Madrid, in other cities, and in South America. he 
appeared for the first time at New York on October 17, 1923, when 


us programme Included music by Bach, Mozart, Prokofieff, Scriabin, 
Stravinsky, de Falla, Albeniz, Liszt. 
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Ottorino Respighi 
Composer of “ Roman Fountains,” “The Gnomes’ Ballad” and 


the Gregorian Concerto To Be Played at | 


the Symphony Concerts 
(From the Program-Book of the Ann Arbor Music Festival) 
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Concerto for Two Pianos 
_ Concerto for Two Pianos 
Scherzo for Two Pianos 


“Ta Valse,’’ Choregraphic Poem 


a ee ee i TT 


SOLOISTS 
GUY MAIER and LEE PATTISON 


(First Performance) 
(First Performance) 


Symphony in G major (Breitkopf and Hartel No. 13) 


Adagio; Allegro. 


Largo. 


Ninth Programme 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 20, at 8.15 o'clock 


of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 


Menuetto; Trio. 


IV. Finale: Allegro con spirito. 
There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Bach's concerto 


I 
II. 


III. 
A lecture on this programme will be given by Mr. R. G. Appel, next Monday, 
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~ 
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The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 19, at 2.30 o'clock 


at 4.45, in the Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library. 
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Maier and Pattison 
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Unusual Program Excites|, 
Large Audience to 
Warm Applause 


PLAYED FIRST TIME 


es em 4 mee ee 


By PHILIP HALE 


The ninth concert of the 3oston 


Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky, 


|conductor, took place yesterday after- 


| 
{ 


i 
; 


| 


noon in Symphony Hall. The program 
was as followsy Haydn, Symphony, G 
major B. & H.-No. 13); C. P. E. Bach, 
| Concerto, E flat’ major, for two pianos 


TWO 2-PIANO PIECES 


(first’ time in Boston); Bliss; Concerto 


for two pianos (first performance); Hill, 
Scherzo for two pianos (first perform- 


'and Lee Pattison were the pianists. 


Haydn’s symphony is one of a set 


written for the ‘“‘Concert de la Loge 


| Olympique” in Paris. .-The orchestra- 
tion of this society was famous for its 


| 


‘vital; there was sustained interest, and 


precision of attack. Haydn wrote, no 
doubt, with a view to French taste, 
having in mind grace, suavity, and | 
liveliness. The performance yetserday 
was a constant pleasure to the ear. 
The composer’s gaiety was not merely 
careless rollicking. There were subtle 
and effective nuances in the interpreta- 
tion of the opening quick movement 
and the Finale. The second movement 


}ance); Ravel, The Waltz. Guy Maier 


Was taken at so deliberate a pace that 
.One feared at first consequent tedium, 
but the richly sonorous song was made 


_the tempo chosen gave the needed 
‘contrast to the preceding and follow- 
‘ing movements. The trio in the minuet 
was charming in itself and delightful'y 
played, reminding one of musettes so | 
dear to the French composers in the! 
18th century. 

Kmanuel Bach was a fine fellow in 
his day, but more interesting music by 
him than the concerto, written origi- | 
nally for piano, harpsichord and a small | 
orchestra, has been heard at these con- } 
certs; witness the orchestral concerto 
brought out here by Mr, Koussevitzky 
last October. It was not the fault of ' 
those admirable pianists, Messrs. Maier 
and Pattison, nor was it due to the 
conductor and his men, that the music } 


am me ee ee 
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itself séemed formulated without ‘re- | 
lieving strength or beauty, no better, 
| than a mass of muSic composed by men. 

f Emanuel Bach's period whose names 
even are now forgotten except by inde~ 
fatigable biographers. 

The music by Messrs. Bliss and Hill 
was composed expressly for the two 
pianists. One of the pieces would have 
been enough, especially as they were 
followed by Ravel’s rhapsodic treatment 
of a waltz in the Viennese manner. Mr. 
Bliss was fortunate in coming first on 
the program, for after the performance, 
the element of surprise was lacking, 
Mr. Hill was fortunate in coming sec-. 
ond, for his more normal pages—they 
would be considered more normal by 
many—came after Mr. Bliss’s wild 
measures to which, however, the hear- 
ers responded nobly as shock absorbers, 
It appears from Mr. Bliss’s own state- 
ment that the combination of String 
instruments and piano is repugnant to 
his sense of hearing; therefore,‘ in this: 
concerto be eschewed all strings and 
wrote for two pianos, wood-wind, brass 
}and percussion instruments. We take 
it for granted that the sounds thus 
produced yesterday would be harmoni- 
ous to his ear. The pianos he regards 
aS two “great arabesque- making ma- 
chines.’’ Did he smile ironically when 
he wrote that the designs for these 
machines were “conceived for virtuosi 
pianists or pianola players.”’ 

Mr. Hill’s piece is light and agreeable 
music, a little spun out, considering the 
ideas contained therein. If one asks 
whether it suited the supposed dignity 
of a Symphony concert, the answer 
would be that the applause incited by 
this Scherzo and Mr, Bliss’s extraordi- 
nary Concerto was more enthusiastic 
than any that has followed a superb 
performance of a masterpiece for many 
months. 

And let us not take music too seri- 
ously, especially in the holiday season. 
Jazz is now in high favor. Composers 
are tempted to experiment in this field. 
Mr. Hill's Scherzo is a product of the 
field. Mr, Bliss’s Concerto is not easily 
classified. He says it is to be regarded 
as “‘sound, and nothing else.” If it is 
often “‘sound and fury, signifying noth- 
ing,’ there are pages—perhaps one. 
should say moments—of genuine and in- 
dividual beauty. Mr. Bliss is not a man 
to be flippantly dismissed as a poseur, 
n freak. He has been consistent in the 
carrying out of his musical convictions. | 
He has ideas; he has unusual ways of 


expressing them. Whether Stravinsky 


has influenced him is not to the point. 
There are few of the greatest composers 
who have not been influenced by prede- 


cessors or contemporaries, 


These new pieces demanded a. vir- 
tuoso performance on the part of all 
concerned and the demand was fully 
met. 

Mr. Koussevitzky gave a dazzling 
reading of Ravel’s “‘Waliz.’’ By rea- 
son of the brilliant instrumentation, 
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‘the diabolical cleverness, the infinite 


gradations of color and dynamics, one 
‘easily forgets the comparative insig- 
‘nificance of the strictly musical ideas. 

An unusual concert, one that excited 
an audience that filled the hall com- 
pletely, a concert from which we took 
away a grateful recollection of Haydn’s 
Symphony and Ravel's ‘‘Waltz” as in- 
terpreted by Mr. Koussevitzky and 
performed by the orchestra. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of next week is as fol- 
lows: Rimsky-Korsakov, Suite from the 
opera “‘Christmas Eve” (first time in 
'Boston); Schubert, Unfinished Sym- 
'phony; Rigel, Symphony, D major (first 
itime in America); Stravinsky, ‘‘Le 
Sacre du Printemps.” 








SYMPHONY PROGRAM 


——— nn 


Concertos for Two Pianos 


by Bliss and Hill 
| PU) 2 20 (Gat. 


Two of the pieces at yes erday s Aaa 
phony concert were played for me ar 
time in public, a concerto for we <a 
anos by Arthur Bliss, known here DP: 
his ‘“‘A Coiour Symphony 


geason; and a scherzo for two planos 
] 


srchestra by Prof Lh. } 
ma The soloists, Guy es ess 
Lee Pattison, besides the relative es: 
conspicuous piano parts in ee oe 
bers also played an arrangemen 


agp Sig A Symphony in (Fy tea 

Haydn (B and H No 18) and Rave a 
2 Valse’? rounded out a le a 
which wholly an’ happily ignore . 
at Ptigience lil 
‘anehe they did not take 
pieces as seriously 


<ed it all verv much, 


done. kl afte he scherzo 
aie mee : ‘kkled after the § | 
liverybody eee t often heard at) 

when Mr 


with a spontaneity no 


TWO NOVELTIES ON 


* heard qast 


B. Hill of condensed it would make a_ deeper im- 


Philip Emanuel! Bach, new 


the new) 
as they might have! 


oe | 10 
‘erimenting with what in his opini nh 
Ox er he best traits of the Jazz style,” 
though he disclaims the ad mi Tile 
wholesale assimilation for. Oe | . pe 
as the only. hope for the a ni 
American music. He discovered a9 S 
surprise after he finished the piece 
that it is in first movement sonata 
form. Like the other music by him 
heard in former seasons, this scherzo 
of Mr Hill's is carefully and compe- 
fentiv written. But as an attempt to 
capture the rhythmic vitality and the 
artless melody of jazz it 1s ineffective. 
Mr Fill dabbles in the rhythms of jazz, 
without venturing on the remorseless 
iteration that is the essence of jazz. 
HHe does repeat his scraps of second 
‘hand popular melody, . his” themes, 
until one is utterly weary of them. 
The orchestration has not the color or 
the interweaving rhythms that Paul 
\Whiteman’s orchestra so admirably 
illustrates, 
lg we are to have jazz at the svm- 
phony, let it be the real thing by Irving | 
Berlin, or ‘such unacademic develop- | 
ments from it as George Gershwin's 
“Rhapsody in_ Blue,’ which really! 
should be included on a future program, | 
if it can be rearranged for symphony | 
orehestra. | 
Bliss this time disclaims any program | 
for his piece. Instead of nonsense about} 
colors and other nonmusical phenomena, } 
he says merely that ‘it is to be regard-'! 
ed as sound, and nothing else.’’ He adds’! 
that he has not used strings at all be-| 
cause he belleves that their tone does! 
not blend with that of tthe piano, and | 
that the whole concerto is developed | 
from a single motive. | ; 
This coancerto has the rhythmic oe 
vous stridency of Stravinsky’s climaxes. 
Instead of his more delicate lyrics, as! 
in ‘‘Le Saere,’’ Bliss has taken fhe tone’ 
of what one might call the jazz ro- 
manza for the lulls. If the piece wore 





pression, as there are redundancies. The, 
ideas and the musical idiom are, how-| 
ever, fresh and vivid. ! 

Koussevitzky, aided by Maier and Pat- 
tison, gave eloquent interpretations of 
these numbers. The Bach concerto, in its 
modern dress, was extraordinarily love- 
ly for two movements, only to end with 
a rather conventional and trivial finale. 
Mr Pattison’s cadenza, written for the| 
first movement, was effective, granted 
the use of cadenzas at all. The skill of 
the two pianists in ensemble was as al- 
ways, extraordinary. 

Koussevitzky overstressed Haydn’s | 
music. Haydn does not need to be mod- | 
ernized. He will always be ‘Papa 
Havdn,” naive but never dull. Why try 
to make him as energetic as Honegger’s 


these concerts, especially Mr Hill in}locomotive? Ravel’s ‘‘La Valse’ has 


Koussevitzky, unable to see 
the audience, 


echrugged his shoulders 
Snrute com- 


| been played here before, but never with 
‘the imaginative insight and emotional 


and smiled his inability to get me. Mr} gusto Koussevitzky imparted to yester- 


yoser to share the applause. 
Maier said 


poser refused to 


plaintively “We are looking 


i . e modest CoTtTi- 
for Mr Hill,’”’ but aE caselt oe ‘public! nonthaaaiia (amit Teeanet ak oe aek: 


day’s performance. The « Viennese | 


} 
irhythms in the piece underlined the | 


'when ‘‘La Valse’ was written, 1914- 
Fr. Be 


view. cherzo is avowedly 1918. Or, so it seemed. 


Mr Hill in this s 
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Maier and Pattison Are 
Boston Symphony Soloists 


The ninth program of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, conductor, given yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall, Boston, 
was: 
| Haydn--Symphony in G major (B. & H. 
1 No. 13). 
| Bach, C. P. E.—Concerto for two pianos. 
Bliss—Concerto for two pianos, 
| Hill—Scherzo for two planos, 
|'Ravel—‘'La Valse,”’ 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison were 
ithe pianists. , 

The time was when Mr. Cortot 
was accused of usurping more than 
‘his share of a Symphony program 
_because he appeared twice during 
its course. But Mr. Cortot is a mu- 
| sical personality whose presence 
/ would be overwhelmingly felt even 
though his efforts were confined to a 
few instants of playing only. This 
is not the case with Messrs. Maier 
and Pattison, and, although three 
| pieces out of the five on the program | 
were allotted to them (and one of 
these pieces consisted of three fairly | 
developed movements), they failed | 
to create the impression that their. 
presence on the stage for so great a/| 


part of the afternoon was of any|. 


moment. : | 

This may have been in part due to) 
the music which they played, in part | 
due to the fact that two pianos are 
decidedly not better than one, and 
partly due to the style of playing 
which these gentlemen cultivate, a 
Style which is neat, graceful, smooth 
(all good qualities these), but of 
little depth of sentiment. Conse- 
quently, although at first marveling 


— 


at the perfection of their ensemble | iclently advanced?) does not pro-| 


(for it is as near perfect as may be) 
we tire after a time of this some- | 
what shallow playing, excellent 
though it may be in many respects. 
By all means let us hear Messrs. 
Maier and Pattison at the Symphony 
concerts, but in reason! 


Bach’s Concerto 


| And now to return to the music. 
Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach, if not 


—- 





‘duce this effect, and there are other 
names Which might also be cited. 


; } "| 


{gonatas, but he must of necessity, 
‘as is the case with all eomposers, 


less perfunctory. In this latter 
category this concerto of yesterday 
afternoon may be placed. The care 
which Messrs. Maier, Pattison and | 
Koussevitzky lavished upon it was. 
worthy of a better cause. Through 
three movements it politely ambled 
along, with soothing monotony. -— . 
Not so the Concerto of Bliss. Of 
monotony there was aplenty, but 
not of the soothing variety. Mr. 
Bliss likes not the combination of the | 
piano and strings. Consequently this | 
concerto is scored for wind, percus- | 
Sion and pianos only. But if any-. 
thing is to be omitted from the con- 
ventional composition of the modern 
orchestra, why not omit the two pi- 
anos. Yesterday we for one could 
not discover that they added ma- 
terially to the general effect. 


More Than Color Needed 


As to the music itself, there is 
little to be said. There are a few 
measures here and there which ar- 
rest the attention by reason of an 
altogether delightful orchestral eol- 
Oring, but there must be something 
more to a composition than ocea- 
sional splashes of color. However, 
it is the fashion nowadays to con- 
sider disagreeable sounding,  ill- 
written music as a sign of genius 
and progress. If the hearer pro- 
tests against it, he is calmly told 
that he does not understand, and 


have written much that was = 


that it sounds perfectly well.to those 
whose ears are educated in such 
matters. We venture to state, never-. 
theless, that the music of Stravinsky 


(and will anyone deny that he is suf-— 


: 


To conclude their part of the ens | 


tertainment Messrs. Maier and Riptee | 
son played a Scherzo by Mr. Edward 
Burlingame Hill, the eminent Har- | 
vard professor. In this piece Mr._ 
‘Hill timorously ventures into the} 
|fleld of “jazz.” Again and again he 
ibegins a real “jazz” tune, a real 


| “Gazz” eems 
a great genius like Wilhelm Friede-| 2222’ rhythm, and just as he see 


about to throw all discretion to the 
‘mann, was the great Sebastian’s | *’ | 
/most talented son. He has left much| “!248 he suddenly recollects that he 


‘charming music, particularly solo 


is a professor of music in a stately 








' 
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‘university, and drawing his academic 
}robes about him, scuttles to cover. 
The effect is disconcerting to say the 
least. Not in this way would a 
Chabrier have treated such a sub- 
ject. 
The “jazz” style, if such music may 
be said to have style, is essentially 
coarse. If music is to be written in 
‘this manner, let it by all means be 
coarse. We almost were on the point 
of quoting an old saying about a silk 
purse. We might also in this con- 
‘nection mention another concerning 


.a shoemaker. But after all we are | , 
convinced that the bright lights of | though there was much craning of 


Broadway are more conducive to the 
production of music of this charac- 


oo 


ter than are the classic shades of 


Harvard. 


poser. He may be pardoned this 
slight lapse of judgment. In the 
words of a popular novel “Professor, 
how could you?” 


The good “Papa” Haydn was in| 


Mr. Hill is an excellent | 
musician and an imaginative com-.| 


’ 


' 
; 


‘tess attended the efforts of most of 
the participants. ith EM 
As next to last number on the pro- 
gramme came, in its initial per- 
formance, Edward Burlingame Hill's 
“Jazz” Scherzo for two pianos, with 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison as the 
soloists, and the audience liked the 
piece mightily. In answer, then, to 
the continuing applause Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky and the pianists returned 
again and again to the stage—but, 


necks, the composer was nowhere to 
be found. 


ED 


IN REAR BALCONY 


Finally Mr. Koussevitzky, with 4 
broad smile and a twinkle in his eye, 
shrugged his shoulders and shrugged 
them again, as though to say: I know 


strange company yesterday, yet did | it is not us you want to see, but what 


not come off badly. Mr. Kousse-'| 


vitzky played his symphony delight- 
fully. Ravel’s “La Valse,” too, re- 
ceived a brilliant and sympathetic 
performance. S. M. 


A LA TE 


PIANISTS 
JAZZ WITH 





can we do abott it?’ And then, just 
as a few began to realize tat Mr. Hill 
was in fact modestly bowing from his 
seat in the rear of the first balcony, 
Mr. Maier raised a silencing hand to 
announce: ‘We are looking for Mr. Hill. 
Is he here?’ 

There were answers of Yes,” but 
‘meanwhile that composer had once 
‘more sunk into the obscurity of his 
| balcony seat, and the ovation that all 


were eager to accord him was thus suc-_ 


cessfully shunned. ; 
Not in Best Vein 


Beyond question this Scherzo is & 
highly ingenious and a most diverting 


piece. Nevertheless, it must be ad- 
| mitted that it did not quite fulfill the 
_jexpectations aroused by its composers 


less pretentious Jazz Study for two 
-|pianos that Messrs. Mailer and Pattison 
‘lThave so frequently played here. 
Faced with a full orchestra and two 
pianos besides, Mr. Hill seems to have 


dignity of his medium and hence fear- 


Maier and Pattison been over-conscious of the traditional 


~ Play Hill’s Scherzo 


. for Two Pianos 


| P oat Bree, a0 ayy 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Hunt the composer was the game 
played at the Symphony Concert of 
yesterday afternoon—but scant suc- 


(ful of writing the sentimental melodies 

‘land the obvious rhythms without which 
jazz as not jazz at all. One eye, or 
rather one ear, Mr. Hill turned toward 
Broadway, but the other, it. would 
seem, was on the Champs Blysees. Al- 
most it was as though Milhaud or 
Stravinsky were striving—as, indeed, 
each has— to assimilate the, to him, 
exotic idiom. 


Misses the Stvor 


Beside Mr. Hill, artful, expert, sophis- 
ticated, Mr. Gershwin of the Rhapsody 
in Blue,’’ who did not even make the 
orchestral score of his own music, is 


e 









certo of Carl Philip Emmanuel Bach. 


but a little boy playing with his b!ocks. 


; |Yet for all its haltings an@ its uncer- 


tainties, the Rhapsody has the raciness 
and the savor, yes, the genuineness of 


* feeling, that Mr. Hill’s Scherzo comes 
“4/80 close to missing altogether. ' 


Very nearly did it come to ‘being Mr. 


A delightful performance of 


go, was followed by a two-piano a ‘ 


Fading and faded much of this latter 
music assuredly is, yet it has its many 


jpages of charm, and it was superbly | 
played yesterday by soloists and or- 
jchestra. 


Bliss’ Concerto Weak 


Then, the 
Pianists reappeared to be heard, before 
the Jazz Scherzo, in the first perform- 
ance of a Concerto for two pianos, 
wind-instruments and percussion, by | 
Arthur Bliss, the independently-minded | 
young .Hnglishman who now resides in| 
California. 


Mr. Bliss was already favorably 


i known to Boston through his prova- 


cative “Color Symphony” and by some 
striking songs, while much of his other 
music has been warmly praised abroad. 
The Concerto yesterday, however, 
seemed on one hearing a piece labori- 


ously contrived and singularly barren 
of original ideas, if not of novel pro- 


cedures. The reproach to be levelled 
against Mr. Bliss’ latest music is not 
that it disdains accepted canons of 
beauty, but rather that, despite cer- 


jtain energetically rhythmed passages 


and an English horn solo that recalls 
the Shepherd of ‘“‘Tristan,’’ it is empty 
and dull. 


Ravel Idealizes the Waltz 


To this mingling of the 18th and the 
20th centuries was added yesterday 
Ravel’s brilliant diversion, ‘La Valse,” 
music that, though still of the 20th 
century, would recall a scene from the 
middle years of the 19th. Heard imme- 
diately after Mr. Hill’s Scherzo, ‘‘La 
Valse” inevitably prompted the reflec- 
tion that no composer has yet glorified 
jazz as Ravel has here idealized and 
transfigured the Viennese waltz. And 
incidentally this jeu @’esprit received 
yesterday a performance gorgeously 
brilliant and superbly rhythmical. 

And yet it was possible to feel that 
“La Valse” was not too happily placed 
on yesterday’s programme. After so 
much artifice a taste of music more 
deeply felt would have been doubly 
welcome, At least one hearer betook 
himself from Symphony Hall remem: 
bering gratefully that unforced gayety | 
of Haydn’s Finale, the breadth and /| 
calm of his Largo, 

No, good friends, music is néither as 
young nor as fresh as once it was. | 





I 
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| Maier and Mr. Pattison’s concert yes- | 
| terday. 
fone of Haydn’s finest Symphenies, that 
in G@ major of the Beethoven-like 


i 
} 


intermission over, the | 


HAILING MR. BLISS, | 
-SALUTING MR. HILL, "| 
CLAPPING PIANISTS} 





Jraus . —— Dee.do. tory 
LIVELY AFTERNOON AT SYMPHONY 


HALL 


Two Pianos and Music Thereof—A Con+ 


certo of Chinese Clangors—A Scherzo 


Extracting the Bouquet of Jazz— 
Classic Piece for Paired Talents—Mr. 
Koussevitzky Speeds and Points 


Haydn, Gives Ravel Free and Bittér 
Fling 


IRCUMSTANCES alter cases. They 

do. A year ago, Mr. Monteux 

set on the program of the, Sym- 

phony Concerts “A Color Sym- 
phony” by Arthur Bliss. He put it there 
because it was modernist music that de- 
served a hearing. because it was individual 
music as well; because the composer stood 
high among the younger and the bolder 
Britons. The audiences that listened to 
“A. Color Symphony” were accustomed to 
Mr. Monteux and his novel pieces. They 
did not regard him as a conductor “of au- 
thority,” whatever that ancient and thread- 
bare shibboleth may mean. Usually they 
took his “novelties” for granted. <As it 
happened, Mr. Bliss was quite unknown to 
most of his hearers. <As it also happened, 
his music lacerated ears not a few. Meagre 
was the applause that barely called him to 
the stage; while furious was the resent- 
ment both of the Symphony and of those 
who chanced to admire and to praise it. 
The impetuous, the superior, the case- 
hardened were more than usually vehement 
in the venting of their passion and their 
pain. As some said, they were also more 
than usually comic, Never again was music 
by Arthur Bliss to disturb the peace of 
Symphony Hall. Execrated ‘for all time’”’ 
was his name upon the lists of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

An exceedingly diminutive fraction of 
“all time’ has since passed. Yet the pro- 
gram of the Symphony Concert yesterday 
afternoon bore anew the name of Arthur 
Bliss. It was set there by Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, decidedly a conductor “of author- 
ity,” who for the while can do no wrong 
and make no error in the choice of musio, 
even from the modernists. ‘It signalled the 
playing of Mr. Bliss’s new Concerto for 
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‘his 


Maier and Mr. Lee Pattison as paired} figures and jhis timbres--whips and seldom 


pianists. Hereabouts they have long en- 
joyed the warm favor of a considerable | 
public. The Concerto is indeed shorter 
than the “Color Symphony’; but intrin- 
sically it is no whit less “shocking, lac- 
erating and execrable”—that is to say alto- 


gether a modernist music. Now, however, | Pose and voice. 


admired and trusted sponsors were present- 
ing it, as it were, for baptism. Could it be 
the right thing? Perhaps, after all, it was 
safer to applaud it. Since Mr. Bliss is on 
the other side of the continent he was not 
to be summoned; but twice and thrice Mr. 
Maier, Mr. Pattison and Mr. Koussevitzky 
answered for him; while warm and genera] 
were the plaudits. This time Mr. Bliss had 
submitted credentials and the gates of sym- 
phonic salvation opened wide before him, ... 
Circumstances alter cases. They do. 


eee ae 


Yet in iteelf Mr. Bliss’s Concerto stood 
or rather ran—upon a vigorous pair o 
legs, all its own. It is a short and un- 
broken music. It discards the string choir 
because the composer believes such tone 
jis unpleasantly at odds with fhe voices o 
pianos. To the full, howev it musters 
wind ‘instruments, brass instruments and 
| instruments of percussion; on the outskirts 
icelesta, gong and bells. It tends also to 
isort the two pianos into the orchestra 
frather than to isolate and individualize 
ithem. Throughout, the Concerto teems 
iwith Mr. Bliss’s habitual energy and pro- 
\pulsive power. He might have written it 
jin a single heat, so swiftly and eagerly 
| doés it unfold. His rhythms spring and 
istride. His sonorities pierce the ear or 
| peat upon it. Plainly he courts acrid and 
abrupt tramsition. Plainly he enjoys the 
|}manipulation, Stravinsky-wise, of blocks 
lof sound. He has heard and remembered, 
lor imagined and heard, a Music of the 
i Chinese Orient, thin and brittle, by gongs 
land bells, by wood-wind instruments in 


(the higher registers, sharply colored. From poser. 
la scrap of motiv, he presses forward, ex- 


misses. 


‘Orchestra, 
time, is music of another temperament, pur- 


music may profit. 


Now and again comes the longe 
drive of melodic measures. , 


————s 


Mr, Hill’s Scherzo for Two Pianos and 
likewise played for the first 


In the air are syncopation 
and jazz. They seep into Mr. Hill’s study, 
interest, amuse, tempt him; while to and 
fro goes much true and not a little false 


gospelling. Plainly enough, here are pro- 


cedures, here ways and means, by which 
the open-minded and adaptable maker of 
Mr. Hill opens his mind, 
practises his hand upon a Jazz Study for 
Two Pianos, upon a Fox-Trot for Clarinet, 
upon other exercises; finally achieves the 
Scherzo, the Jazz Scherzo, of yesterday. The 


_jronies, however, will be the ironies and 


somehow it has flowed into orthodox form 
—a sonata in miniature. It bears fresh 
witness to Mr. Hill’s harmonic sense, ad- 
justing foreground and background until 
the contours and the colors of the music 
stand in clear and flowing relief. - He 
knows and he feels his orchestra and his 
pianos, writing for them with skill, and 
fancy—the deft hand, the ready wit. 

So provided and so proceeding, sets Mr. 
Hill to his jazz. He does not shirk the 
fox-trot rhythm, though he never enslaves 
the music to these monotonies. He is not 
afraid of an unmistakably “blue’’ tune, | 


though he préfers to develop and diversify | ' 


it rather than repeat it after the manner 


of cabarets and dancing-places. He syn- 
copates as in the natural course and the 


desired accent of the music—not as one 
who takes thought and pursues a manner. 
Freely and aptly he scatters chromatic 
spico. For the pianos and for other instru- 
ments at will and need, he devises the 
arabesques and the filagree of jazz, weav- 
ing into them the wit, the ruses and the 
invention of a practised and attuned com- 
Mr. Hill does not labor at an ac- 


quired idiom and, like Stravinsky or 


nanding his clangorous music like a geo- Milhaud, go stiited and ineffectual within 


metrical design, prickly surfaced, darting) it. 


No more is he self-conscious, either in 


lhere, there and everywhere in arabesques condescension or in ambition, like this or 


of line and flares of color. 
‘ Wor the while the music stills and soft- 
ens into the darker development of a 
quasi-melodic motiv. The measures quiver 
with a quiet energy of creation. Not quite 
passionless is Mr. Bliss’s spare and sin 
ewy tune. Gracious to it are the orna 
menting pianos. Yet the composer wil 
not linger. Again he spurs the Concert 
into those pseudo-Chinese sonorities; wit 
might and main sets them a-clanging 
whirls, as it were, in his tracks and is done 
An exhilarating and exciting music—< 
game with sonorities; a new sport witr 
Chinese timbres and colorings; hammer 
| hammer, hammer on the hard, hard roa¢ 
l of precision and concision; throughout Mr 
1 Bliss at the top of his form. As Tildez 


that experimenter with jazz, from above 
or from below, in American music. 
Say, rather, that Mr. Hill writes the jazz 


of a cultivated musician, who has learned a | 
rude dialect and then transmuted and re- j 
fined it into a speech of wit and caprice, § 


suavity and charm. The processes are 


the fruit of skill and scholarship; but over § 


them plays an essential lightness of mind, 
spirit and hand. In the vineyards of 
France, the traveller may taste the graye 
from the juices of which comes ultimately 
the wine of Burgundy. It seems a crude, 
a sourish grape. Even so is the primitive 
and natural jazz. That evening in /is 
hotel, the traveller may drink and savor 
the matured wine. The bouquet, in its@f, 
is a delicate intoxication. Akin is fu 


smuted jazz of Mr. Hill’s Scherzo. 
jive i nae eps 9 soit at a Me 


lished modern gave them (as some might 
say) good riddance. The ancient for Mr. 
Maier and Mr. Pattison was Emanuel Bach 


“]|wo ancients were prelude to these éx- 
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Mr. Koussevitzky’s ambition. It- he d no 
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ercises of our own time; while an estab-/ meed to be in Ravel’s tone-poem, since the 


conductor is plainly of those who would 
lay on with “The Waltz’ and spare 10 sg 
In stress came the dance into being. 


in a Concerto in E-flat major, played for Feverishly, it gained, voice, body, motion. 


the first time in Boston. 
movements of the beginning and the end, 
the music runs with the grace of line, the 
freshmess of figure, the light and fertile 
touch in development and ornament, that 
are the pleasure of these. pieces to twen- 
tieth-century hearers. We call ‘them 


classics, because they possess this vitality 
perpetual and umwithered. Yet in the ears. 


of the patrons of Emanuel at Hamburg, of 
Johann Sebastian at Céthen, of Wolfgang 
Amadeus, surnamed Mozart, at Salzburg 
such a Concerto came and went as so much 
salon-music. Even to the diligent com- 
posers, writing less by impulse than from 
the necessity of daily bread, it may hardly 
have seemed more—a task and a trifle. 
Possibly, however, the slow movement 
Saved the pride of those that wrote an: 
occasionally set a prince or a rich burgher 
to reflecting. For in these instrumentai 
songs dwells a lasting beauty or a charm 
by the years undulled. In fact, in this 


Concerto of Emanuel Bach the Larghetto | 


has audible modern suggestion. Through 
out, Mr. Maier and Mr. Pattison caught 
the flow and the flavor of this ancient mu- 
sic; kept to that oneness of tone which Is 
their unique possession; played at collo- 


quy and every other give-and-take; met, 


and parted only to run back again in little) 


smiling races. 


With Mr. Bliss’s Concerto | 


the paired pianists were as sharp-set, son-_ 


orous and impetuous as he. They height- 
ened the wit, caprice, artifice of Mr. Hill's 
cultivated jazz. Yet only in the ancient 
Conceriv did they seem quite their normal 
selves. 

Mr. Koussevitzky had his inning in a 
Symphony by Haydn (Number 138, in G 
major) and in Ravel's tone-poem, “The 
Waltz,” heard for the third time within 
two years at these concerts. Fleet of 


pace, light of hand, bright of accent was. 


the conductor through the first Allegro : 
pointing and polishing it as a craftsman 
the facets of a jewel. In his usual pur 
Suit of contrast, slow were the course and 
deep the tone of the succeeding Largo. 
It is mot quite the truth that Mr. Kous. 
Sevitzky sentimentalized the song; but 
caress it he certainly did; while reluctant- 
ly he quit its side. His light touch, his 
ear for the well-molded phrase, smoothed 
and rounded the Minuet. Haydn incredi- 
bly gay; Haydn gravely musing; Haydn 
courtly and brocaded; finally Haydn swift 
as he used to be in Dr. Muck’s day and 
no less incisive in the returning motivs of 
the Rondo. For once a modern orchestra— 
heavy strings and all—was as’ quick and 
supple as the music: while only for passing 
instants, did speed smirch into blur. Not 


In the quick Hard did Mr.’ Koussevitzky and Ravel 


smite it with dissonance; grind it veen 
the shocks of opposing. timbres; shiver and 
shatter it into the flying fragments of the 
end. Beyond question, the conductor—ar 
intimate of Ravel—holds to the ironic, the 
brutal view of the music: 
hysterical sensualists over the ruins of @ 
tumbling, réeking world. 
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Well on the Way 
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The Guarantee-Fund for the Symphony . 
Orchestra Touches $73,695 


: 
2 
BY report of the program-book at 
the Symphony Concert yester- 
day, approximately $38,400 has been = 
added to the fund that offsets the & 
annual deficit in the treasury of the & 
orchestra. On Dec. 138, the sum & 
total of subscriptions was $73,695.99, = 
leaving $10,804 to be pledged out of & 
a desired $84,000. “The orchestra 
can be carried on only by the gen- | 
erosity of those who believe it im- 
portant in the life of Boston and are — 
willing to help it financially.” The. & 
speedier the help, the more assured = 
and free-handed are the. trustees, F 
The iist of 4 
names: = 
= 
i 
= 


recent subscribers 


Balch, Mrs. John. 
Cc. S. D., In memory of. 
Duff, Mr. and Mrs. John. 
Eisemann, Julius. 

Frost, Mr. and Mrs. Donald McKay, 
Gilmore, Mrs. G. L., 
Harding, Emor H, 

Harris, Frances K. 
Nickerson, William E. 
Peabody, Mrs. W. Rodman. 
Richasdson, Mrs. F. L. W. 
Rogers, Howard Ll. 
Sherman, Henry H. 
Stackpole, Mr. and Mrs. Pierpont L, 
Webster, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Ss. 


Subscriptions, in any sum, should 
be sent to E. B. Dane, Treasurer, 
at 6 Beacon Street. 
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FORTY-FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FOUR & TWENTY-FIVE 
Tenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 26, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 27, at 8.15 o'clock 


. Suite from “Christmas Eve” (after Gogol) 
(First time in Boston) 


Prelude (Christmas Eve) — Play and Dance of the Stars 
(Mazurka—March of the Comet—Round Dance—Czardas: 
Shower of Falling Stars) — Polonaise. 


Rimsky-Korsakov 


Schubert ' Unfinished Symphony in B minor 
Allegro moderato. 
Andante con moto. 


' ; , , Symphony in D major 
(First time in America) 
Allegro. 
Andante. 
Presto. 


Stravinsky . “Le Sacre du Printemps” (“The Rite of 


Spring”), A Picture of Pagan Russia 
T. The Adoration of the Earth 

Introduction — Harbingers of Spring, Dance of the 
Adolescents —Abduction—Spring Rounds— Games 
of the Rival Cities— The Procession of the Wise 
Men — The Adoration of the Earth (The Wise 
Man) — Dance of the Earth. 

The Sacrifice 

Introduction— Mysterious Circles of the Adolescents 

—Glorification of the Chosen One—Evocation of the 


Ancestors—Ritual of the Ancestors—The Sacrificial 
Dance of the Chosen One. 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes sfter the Rigel’s symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating ‘to the covering of 
the head in places of public.amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement allow any person to wear upon the head i ich obstruct 
the view of the exhibition or ormance in such place of any beh. m ted i ee oer Hp apheente a 
it understood that a low head covering without projection, which y Ir on ys rhe pad rovided 9 be worn, 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in th 
of the Boston Public Library one aa Brae ay sce Music Collection 
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Rimsky-Korsakov Suite Is 
‘Heavd'in Boston for 
‘the First Time 
bd om bdo HG. ~ 44 i¢ 
KOUSSEVITZY HAS 
CONTRAST PROGRAM 


omer wn + one e  oee ae S 


By PHILIP HALE 


The 10th concert of the Boston Sym- 


phony. orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky, con-. 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon | 


in Symphony hall. The program Was as 
follows: 

Rimsky-Korsakov, 
opera “Christmas Eve”; 
fizishea Symrhonv: Rigel, Symphony, D 
major;. Stravinsky, ‘‘Le 
temps.’’ 

The Polonaise from Rimsky~+Korsakov’s 
Suite was played in Boston at a ‘‘Pop”’ 
concert... last. May. The other 
ments were heard here yesterday 
the first .time. The subject of 


Suite from the 


for 
the 


opera, based. by the composer on Gogol’s | 
Tehai- | 
per- | 


story,. is the’ same as that of 

kovsky’s ‘‘Les Caprices d’ Oxane, 
formed-here by a RusSfan Opera Com- 
pany in 1922, but Rimsky added to the 
story much that was fantastical. 
music. heard. yesterday was not of a 
fantastic. nature. The Prelude (Christ- 
mas Jive), has two themes, the first, 
beautiful in its purity and Serenity. (The 
opera begins with a scene on a moonlit 
night.) The orchestration is charming. 
in the following movement a rapid flute 


’° 


solo Was: played brilliantly by Mr. Lau- | 
| Suave | 
middle section, might have been written 


rent. The. Polonaise, with its 
by.a.less gifted composer. Tchaikov- 
sky's Polonaise in a Suite has greater 


pomp and swing. 


light Dances on his programs. These 
pleces,.composed originally for brass in- 
struments and for the wedding festivi- 
ties of Princesses of Prussia, more or 
less jin the nature of a polonaise, seemed 
in the Seventies as Played by Thomas's 
man to be the last word in splendor of 
Stateliness. Then there is Liszt's first 
polonaise for piano, orchestrated by 
Mueller-Berghaus, once a favorite piece 
Which even Mr. Gericke, fastidious -in 


laste,,conducted ata Symphony concert 
in a887, 


smental,, .sugary, 


Schubert, Un- |: 


Sacre du Prin- 


move-- 


The | 


| early 
' pheny is Simpie, easy going music, with- 


Years ago Theodore | 
Thomas used to put Meyerbeer’s Torch-. 


Schubert's Unfinished Symphony has 
been.regarded by many conductors as 
a, purely lyrical work, and they have 
avoided -dramatic contrasts, and-~ pas- 
slonate;. outbursts. As a result, the 
performances have often been sgsenti- 
3 and—monotonous in 
Spite of the inherent melodic beauty. 
The”- music, however, .admits of a 


‘dramatic:reading, and the lyric meas- 


ures gain tNereby. Mr. Koussevitzky 
began as if the opening for basses had 
been marked ‘‘misterioso”’; as if there 
was even sinister foreboding, as in the 
famous: measures for double basses 
that announce in Verdi’s opera the 
coming of Othello with murder in his 
soul, into the bed chamber of Desde- 
mona. There were certain liberties 
taken by Mr. Koussevitzky in tempo, 
chiefly in measures preparatiory to the 
announcement of a new musical idea, 
measures Of. modulation. There was. no 
slackening -of pace in the song first 
sung by. the violoncellos, a liberty 
taken by conductors who wish it to be 
read ‘“‘with great expression.” The 
simplicity of the reading yesterday 
made the sSdng the more beautiful. The 
famous outburst after the first section 
of ihe first movement was intensely 


| dramatic, and here the imagination of 


the conductor was as illuminating as 
the poetic spirit in whith the lyric 
pases. were conceived. If here and 
there. in the second movement there 
were. stretches that seemed tame~bwe 
do not refer to the exquisite pages for 
oboe and clarinet solos—the fault was 
in the music itself, for this Andante 
falls. below the. opening Allegro. No 


| doubt it is.fortunate for Schubert's fame 


that he did not complete the symphony. 
He could hardly have hoped to write 
a -Scherzo and Finale worthy of the 
first .movement. : 

This little symphony—really a suite— 
by Herri Joseph Rigel of the 18th cen- 
tury was. probably performed for the 
first time in this country. We say prob- 
ably, for much French musie was played 
in’ thé Wwit€d States in the 18th and 
in the 19th century. The sym- 


ouf-any marked distinction, yet it dif- 
fers. somewhat. in character from the 
Italian. and German orchestral music 
that.was contemporaneous and of and 
eariier date. Mr. Koussevitzky revived 
this“symphony at his concert in. Paris 
On May 3, 1923; in Paris where this 
music was first heard. Not ail of the 
old orchestral pieces bear revival. There 
is a song, ‘‘All Coons Look Alike to 
Me.’’ Too many allegros of ancient days 
sound alike; Bach’s are no exceptions. 
Only the giant Handel is still imposing. 

Whatever may be said of honest 
Rigel’s music it served as a contrast— 
and Mr.: Koussevitzky revels in con- 
trasts—to Stravinsky’s extraordinary 
composition. It still appears after sev- 
eral hearings, to be chiefly remarkable 
for its rhythmic ingenuity and rhyth- 





ie fury. No one in these days should |. 
object t y When | publishing 
Rites of Spring,’ : 
for believing that he, too, 


object to the wild dissonances. 
the ballet is on the stage, the occa- 


r 
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Naw. 6oslhee Koussevitzky'’s, . m te| 
nate r. . ae ublishead ‘The 
+” there is much reason 
| has first- 


i 


gional cacophony, as some would have jend knowledge of how Stravinsky in- 






it, may urn significance. As music, tends his music to be 


‘simple, but impure and. 
complex, | out the scenes and the 
dancing sthe stage, it has one griev- 
‘us fault: it is not interesting, especi- 


not pure. 


‘ally after the surprise of the first hear- 


| Spalding, 
| time 


—d 


ing cannot be renewed. Surprise may 
be the chief element of wit; it is not the | 
chief element of music. As concert 
music, “The Procession of the Wise 
Men” is perhaps the most impressive; 
the work still excites curiosity. It has 
heen rumored through the city that the 
composition is sensational, and as many 
erave excitement and find rasping of 
the nerves pleasurable to the soul, many | 
were yesterday turned away. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. | 
The orchestra will be away next week. | 
‘he program for Jan. 9, 10 will d ffer| 
from that annownced in the prograny) 
book. Bach's concerto has been ‘qropped | 
for the time being. Elgar's orchestra- | 
tion of Bach’s Fantasia and Fugue) 
( minor) will be heard here for the| 
first time. Respighi’s Conc.rt) Grega- 
riano for violin will be played by Mr. | 
but not ‘‘not for the first | 
in América.’’ The program will 
also comprise ‘'The Ride of the Valky- 
ries,’ excerpts from the third act of 
“The Mastersingers’’ and the overture 
to “Rienzi.’’ This is tne latest an- 
nouncement concerning the next pro- 


gram, 





“RITES OF SPRING” 
GIVEN BY SYMPHONY 


Koussevitzky’s Reading oi 


. ’ 
Piece Is Delicate 
/ 

Koussevitzky gave at festefday's 
Symphony concert his eagerly awaited 
reading of the most discussed piece of 
music of the past decade, Stravinsky's 
“Rites of Spring.’’ Monteux, who con- 
ducted the original performances of the 
ballet from which this orchestral suite 
is drawn, gave last season at two pairs 
of concerts a remarkably brilliant read- 
ing of “Rites of Spring... He made the 
piecé the mose exciting, the most stimu- 





lating to the nerves, of anything he had | musical 


eonducted in his five years here. What 
one remembered afterward was the 
frenzied noise of the climaxes. The 
word which most aptly characterizes 
the Koussevitzky reading heard 
ter is ’‘delicate.” 


yes- | 
tury Parisian conductor, Rigel, was an- | 


payee. 
Stravinsky is himself to appear as 


) he 
uest conductor and plano soloist at t 
g mphony concerts later in the season. 


If he puts 3 
aRogrAih we shall be in possession of 


the authentic interpretation of the 


music, if any audience can possess buch 


a thing. 
a tt "3 there such a thing as an au-, 
thentic interpretation of anybody’s 
music? Would Stravinsky himself, or 
any composer, always conduct or play 
his own music in the same manner‘ 
Koussevitzky thinks not, if his conduct- 
ing since he came to Boston is evi- 
dence. 

yesterday, for instance, he gave a” 
reading of Schubert's ‘Unfinished Sym- 
phony” quite different from any other 
heard here. When the orchestral score 
says ‘“‘andante con moto,” as in the 
second movement of this symphony and 
the slow movement of Beethoven's C 
minor; Koussevitsky conducts ‘‘adagio, 
that is much more slowly and solemnly 
than the written direction indicates as 
the composer’s intention. ' 

Koussevitzky remembered Schubert's 
admiration for Beethoven, perhaps. At 
anv rate he believed Schubert in this B 


“minor symphony to be a dramatic com- 


writer of pretty 


poser, not a mere 

songs. There was more clarity of line, 
more nobility of style than one ex- 
pected. So conceived the music is ex- 


traordinarily moving and never sensa- 
tional. 

According to Koussevitzky, it is the 
yearning, the passion, the mystery of 
youth rather than its barbaric exuber- 


jance that Stravinsky has expressed in 


These qualities he 
One felt the 
savage, half 
through the 


“Rites of Spring.’’ 
made felt in his reading. 
mood of the primitive 
brute and half demigod, 
music. 
One 
rhythms more 
perfectly controlled, 
vet almost painfully intense perform- 
ance, guided by Koussevitzky’s-~ re- 


readily in a_ delicate, 


} markable imagination and equally nota- 


ble control of the men under him. Since 
this reading is as vital as Monteux’, the 
fact that it differs does not really mat- 
ter. Nor does it matter if Stravinsky 
himself leads the rousic otherwise. 

he other numbers were new to Bos- 
ton, but neither of them amounted t0 
very much. In honor of the Christmas 
season the concert began with a suite 
from Rimsky Korsakov’s opera “Christ- 
mas Eve” composed jn 1894, in Rimsky’s 
best @ays. If the three fragments 
plaved are fair specimens, this opera 1S 
hack work of the most banal descrip- 
tion, utterly unworthy of the composer 
of ‘‘Le Coa d’Or” and “‘Scheerzersde.”’ 
They illustrate the Russian habit of 
say'ng the same thing over and over 
without ever getting anywhere, or in 
terms of repeating 

without either developing or 
them. 

All composers, even Bach, Beethoven 
'and Wagner do this. Stravinsky, a Rus- 
‘sian, does it often. Rimsky Korsakov 
inever does anything else, 

A little “symphony” by an 18th cen- 


varying 


never very noisy, | 


grasped the themes and the | 


' 
' 
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themes | 
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back to 1770 with a “new” symphony 


prief movements, ¢ idianty simple, 1 ne ‘by the little-known Henrt Tesco Harts 


eces Mozart composed as a4 of 
re mich better written and far more 
beautiful, as the specimens in Abert’'s 


Mozart preys: But a cofduction in guest 
of novel music cannot alWayg be lucky 
in his finds. . 


There. will. be no Symphony concerts 
next week, as the orchestra goes to 
New York. ee : PR. 


HOLIDA 
MUSIC BY 











“Christmas Eve” Suit 
and a Symphony | 


From 17/0 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Rich and varied was the fare that 


Mr. Koussevitzky offered his hear- 


| 
| 
| 
! 


ee ee ee ee 


'ers at the Symphony concert yes- 


terday afternoon. 

And the seemingly erratic order- 
ing of the programme served once 
more to emphasize the fact that Mr, 
Koussevitzky has no need to rely 
upon chronology, or upon any other 
stereotyped classification to gain 
unity, contrast and climax. 





CROWNED BY THE “RITE” 


Since this pair of concerts falls with- 
in the circle of “Christmas week,”’ Mr. 
Koussevitzky set first upon his pro- 
sramme a suite from Rimsky-Korsa- 
Kov’s opera “'Christmas Eve”; followed 
Its light charms and rich sonorities 
with the romantic glow of Schubert's 
“Unfinished” Sythphony; next harked 


SYMPHONY 


| Boston, may be 
famillar music 


and crowned the whole with Stravin- 


Sky’s cataclysmic ‘Rite of Spring.’’ 


To discuss first the novel pieces of 
the afternoon, the excerpts from Rim- 
sky’s opera, itself unknown to America, 
proved music of ready appeal that Is 


yet not superficial; music not remark- 


ably imaginative, 


that brought the suite to an end. 


Of Dainty Elegance 


Already long is the list 


gentle Symphony 


nicety, while the final 


sitions—for Stravinsky’s epochal work, 


| yesterday heard for the fifth time in 
now be accounted 
Hall— 


in Symphony 
Schubert’s matchless fragment received 
yesterday a performance of surpassing 
eloquence and beauty. 


New Beauties in Shubert 


Not for long has Boston harbored a 
conductor wholly responsive to Schu- 
bert. With him the Catholic Muck 
seemed singularly unsympathetic, and 
although Mr. Monteaux had abundant 
feeiing for what may be termed the 
facts of hts music, its poetry and its 
romance in measure ever escaped him. 

Almost as a revelation, then, came 
yesterday’s glamourous performance. In 
the first movement were perceived new 
depths; in the Andante instrumental 
voices, oboe, horn and clarinet were as 
tongues of gold. How Schubert would 
have rejoiced in such playing of the 
music that harsh Destiny would not 
let him hear, 


Vastly More Eloquent , 


And in the ‘Rite of Spring’ Mr. 
Koussevitzky accomplished yet another 


marvel. In advance it seemed reason- | 


able to suppose that this music, at once 
stark and complex, direct in its 
appeal yet intricate of 
would sound much _ the 
any conductor 
ing it at all. 


same from 
capable of 


Not so. From the 


yet by no -means 
without the atmosphere that Gogol’s 
tale suggests; and music scored with 
the composer’s unerring feeling for in- 
strumental coloring. And a festive note, 
likewise appropriate to the holiday sea- 
son, sounded in the brilliant Polonaise, 
already heard here at a Pop Concert, 


of Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s resurrectlons from the 
18th century, and among the happiest 
of them is this tiny Symphony of Rigel, 
music quite exceeding in interest the 
mild ano 
cherini, or Corelli’s stodgy Concerto of 
last week’s concerts. Almost too slight 
to be termed a Symphony at all, Rigel’s 
little work has a Gallic elegance and 
Presto might 
credibly have been signed by Mozart. 

To turn, then, to the familiar compo- 


of Boc- 


facture, | 


direct-. 
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: 
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it intensities, new subtleties and new Cx- phony Concert yesterday afternoon—"for 
Y citements. <a 
: | homogeneous seemed the “Rite of jin D major by one, Rigel, transplanted Ger- 
| Spring’ yesterday and withal vastly |man, who flourished modestly as conductor | 
more eloquent of all that Stravinsky | and composer in Paris, through the last. 

would express in it. forty years of the eighteenth century. Mr. 

Another 10 years may pass before the | Koussevitzky may pass for a collector of 

“Rite of Spring’’ may sound as normal, such ancient music. Within three months 

as accustomed, as the once baffling at Symphony Hall he has played more of 

music of Strauss or Debussy sounds to-/| jt than did his predecessors in a whole sea- 

day. Already, however, enough of {ts/|son or even two. Some of these eighteenth- 

strangeness has passed from it amply | century pieces were interesting to hear— 

to prove that in that alone lies not Its | the Concerto of Vivaldi, for example. One 

extraordinary sway over the responsive | or another was genuinely impressive, like 

and open-minded listener. | Hmanuel Bach’s Concerto. Yet a _ third 

| Nor should these comments close | seemed mediocre, say the Symphony of 


without a word for the virtuosity of Bhockatini: while 6 fourthecnes 
ithe orchestra. Yesterday in such ur possibly the 


' desperate tests as the music of Rim- 
'sky-Korsakov and Rigel, Schubert and 
| Stravinsky, it quite outdid itself. 


to disclose it to his new public in America. 


MUSIC OF BEAUTY, 
'It is indeed a brief music; but it is also 


A step further yesterday went the con- 
ductor when he played this Symphony of 
Rigel. It was his own discovery; in Paris 
‘he unearthed it. There and elsewhere in 
/ Europe he played it. Now, he was eager 










Concerto of Corelli—proved downright dull. | 


' 


ee ee ee 


No merit of invention. 


| (fF FRENAY ‘shallow and empty. 
Ik, ‘or workmanship distinguishes it. 
‘ LK. the air—mere pattern of the musical time 
| and fashion in Paris A. D. 1770. It is 
inaive; but it is not quaint. It prattles; but 


Jaane. —ee. 27. t4qem it. hardly charms, fifty Sym- 


_———— a 


Doubtless 


j}\Loge Olympique in the Paris of that day. 


CONCERT 


‘ ' rediscovered them, collected 
Naive and Empty Eighteenth-Century ithem before his public. 


Stars—Mr. Koussevitzky from Song with prlpdaghPbroutt setae Pyrg Mt ncintte gr ay 
Schubert to Savagery with Stravinsky— |indefatigable Dr. Burney was occasionally 
The Answering Orchestra 


burg. There is no moral. 


NCE upon a time there was a col- 
lector of eighteenth-century snuff- 
boxes. The more of them he as- 
sembled the more interesting and 

remarkable did they become in his eyes. 

He liked to display them, one by one, 
to his friends; while often in company 
would he expatiate upon them. He was 
best pleased when he discovered some snuff- 
box that. every other collector had over- 
looked. He fetched it home proudly; 


was the little Suite arranged by Rimsky- 


fantastical invention, “Christmas 
Therein we listeners kept company 


naise 
taining company; but we heard also the 


cleaned and polished it; scrutinized it un- “C™8U0US charm, suavity and depth of Rim- 


til he believed {ft a notable snuff-box, Forth- sky’s voice when it is speaking in the 
with he gathered his friends around his wood-winds or the horns; the brightness of 


table; set his treasure well in view; bade his tones when the strings are his instru- 
| | them look and admire. Possibly he was dis- ments: his fancy and fertility in the de- 
appointed when they seemed to find it a vices of harmony and the play of timbres. 
_ very ordinary snuff-box in kind and, with- Behold and hear a Rimsky who with a few 
wi | out more’ado, went their ways. There- suffusing chords and twinkling figures can 
| after, with more discretion and at longer outspread the star-plerced wintry heavens; 
intervals, he exhibited his ‘finds’ to his who can set those stars a-dancing and per- 
circle and gradually it ceased to call him suade them into a fantastic Mazurka or 
(behind his back) ‘‘a snuff-box stylist.” Czardas ; who knew comets and also the 


Super- || 


ficial and bodiless it passes, gnat-like, upon | 
{ 


| 
| 
| 


\phonies akin to it were played at the Con- 


: LONG GAMUT AT THE eet gene Spirituels and the Concerts de la| J 


» 4 


More strictly musical, more the first time in America’—a Symphony is 


ann pinnate care — ani collectan wae Maer. |S 
Mysterious opening to the overpowering Comparable with this co was ‘ 
| ese came ever new beauties and new Koussevitzky, when he set into the Sym- _ 






(i 
, Fortunately no conductor or editor has yet | 


them, laid 1 
It was no 1ess | 
Piece — Rimsky-Korsakov Among the [poesibie to be ephemeral and conventional | 

with “the tone-art’”’ in the eighteenth cen-— 
Even the | 


bored with the musical company he en-, 
countered from London to Rome and Ham- | 


| 


A far more agreeable and engaging trifle | 


Korsakov from his opera of folk-tale and |) 
Eve.” \j 
with | 
comets and other heavenly bodies; heard || 
a Czardas of falling stars; came to earth |} 
in a proud-paced, soundly rhythmed, Polo- || 
Not only did we keep such enter- | 
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‘} assurance and relief. 


, as feels, 













be “interpreted” (as current lin a8 it) 
as well’ as the next composer—\‘inter- 
preted” and thereby glorified. 


yound dances: of peasants and ‘the ‘polo- 
naises of their betters. No doubt Rim- 
sky’s fantasy of vision sometimes outran 
his musical invention. <Any lad at the Rone tt: 
conservatory will say that he repeats and! The proof was Mr. Koussevitzky’s ver- 
embroiders rather than develops and deep- | Sion of the succeeding slow movement. 
ens. Yet like the lady in the tale, he. Never was he more the masterful conduc- 
sins “charmingly, even beautifully’; while | tor, who had reflected upon the given music, 
in these pieces from “Christmas Eve,” the |absorbed, designed and shapened it, to 
music keeps effortless pace with the fan- give it forth anew in his own image, Upon 
tasy. Rimsky was indeed a bearded andthe orchestra he laid a clear will. It re- 
spectacled Professor in the Tsar’s conserva-j|sponded with a plasticity, a euphony, @ 
tory; but, when folk-lore tempted him, his}pbeauty of many voices, unsurpassed in the 
measures played about. prime of its predecessor as Dr.- Muck’s 
band, Here was tone softly incandescent 
with its own loveliness; tone in which the- 
voices melted each into each; tone that, 
moving, parted the air with an infinite and, 
melancholy grace. Here at last was the. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra—blessed be 
the day !—at the acme of instrumental song. 

In many ears as well, it was also We 
song of Franz Schubert, setting hand to 
what, had he lived, might have been his 
masterpiece in symphonies, The design 
unfolded and there was beauty in. the 
curving contours, The design was in mo- 
tion, and rhythm gave it Hfe Light and 
in its own sonorities,’ here also is a tone- shade glamoured the surfaces. The molding 
poem alive and vivid with imagery—ob- ] of a phrase, the fall of an accent, were 
iective it is true, but the more potent for | like ripple upon them. The songful voice was 
that virtue. Chaikovsky looked in his heart neither distorted nor obscured. A musing 
and wrote, and over much music-paper melancholy still tronsfigured it. Suffused 
wrestled with himself in subjective tones. | WaS it with the loveliness of musical sound 





ee 


Yet with Mr. Kouseevitzky’s Schubert— 
the Schubert of the Unfinished Symphony— 
we listeners were again on debating 
ground, First, last and all the time we 
shall be at odds over the conductor’s ver- 
sion of the first movement. Half of us will 
say succinctly that we were “thrilled”; or, 
more extravagantly, that never before “had 
we heard such Schubert.” ‘The other half 
will reason higher and search deeper. 
Schubert’s music—we shall say—may 
hardly bear the weight. and incisiveness of 
tone that Mr. Koussevitzky laid upon the 


> 


Stravinsky looks in his mind, sees as wel] | from Schubert upspringing. Suffused. was 


/ it also from the well of sentiment which 
was this same Schubert. From within out- 
ward pulsed the music, The ear heard it 
to the depths, bathed in the beauty of 
transcendent orchestral tone. Sustained 
line set it in relief; while half-lights, so 
fine were the gradations, played upon it. 
Only a pedant would scrutinize Mr. .Kous- 
sevitzky’s ways and means, his regard or 
disregard for prescription and tradition. 
His worst detractor might reproach him 
with no more than Schubert over-con-— 
ducted and therefore denied the spontaneity 
of the free-throated and instinctive singer, | 
Yet here was not the restlessness Of in-. 
dividual striving; only the calm of ma-) 
tured and assured accomplishment. The 
end justifies the means when the beauty 
of Schubert, singer of instrumental song; 
is so distilled upon the air. And has Mr, 
Koussevitzky, when he chooses, such- an. 
ear for tone? On that score not a@ re~. 
membered conductor in this music has ex-, 
celled hima. | 


c ehameememenadatied 


translates into music—say the 
stirring of energyin the spring of the earth 
and of the folk; say the dark and dread 
world that imprisons and bounds them: say 
the frenzy of sacrifice that shall bring them 
Such images evoke this | 
new music of power; that power stimulates | 
new imaginings, until both give birth to 
ithe mighty pages that begin and end the 
isecond part of “The Rite of Spring.” For 
ithe while, in Stravinsky’s tone-poem, this 
| music of modern might barbaric begins 
(and ends. Of the composers that we in 
Boston hear Prokoviev—and still more 
| Bliss—only echo it. The mearest approach 
‘is the axe-like weight and sharpness of 
Honegeger’s ‘‘Horatius.” 

To ‘Le Sacre,” Mr. Koussevitzky brought 
abilities and a temperament that made it 
at once more musical, more savage and 
more puissant than could Mr. Monteux. 
A cool head, a controlling mind, a clear 
musical insight direct the conductor’s 
| reiterated chords until they crashed. We 
Shall add that, having crashed, he lan- 
guished in an excess of lyric song; that he 
over-contrasted a Schubert dramatic with 
a Schubert sentimental; while to be the 
one or the other—“to the limit’—-was not 
Schubert’s way. Saying these things, 
moreover, we dissenters. shall not sub- 
scribe to the easy-going doctrine that 
Schubert’s music runs of itself, the con- 
ductor’s rein, as it were, upon the oches- 





Kor the fifth time within eight months 
Stravinsky’s tome-poem of primitive and 
pagan Russia, “The Rite of Spring,” was 
heard in Symphony Hall, From 80 many 
repetitions here in Bost $n in so short a 
space, most of us have forgotten that it is 
also music to a ballet of picture, action, 
‘dances. Yet so graphic was Mr. Kousse~ 
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vitaky that time @#a'WBaihn a few meas 
summoned, as in a flash of mem yt 
vision of the stage. Repetition, eve er, 
but deepens and confirms the origina nein 
‘gations. Here is rhythm raised to as h . 
‘and diversified power as music has 
known. It scourges like whips. It pounds 
like the march of a tribe. It is vere as 
the emotion and the imagery it wou = 
‘lease. Here also is the new power of mus : 
‘moving in the mass, propelled by “_ 
| chords, vivified by these rhythms, sustaine 
py a kind of cyclopean design and prog- 
ress. 

harmonies, of timbres used for 
cra gage cut, and thrust, piercing, tearing, 
lacerating, suffocating at the y sseswuag aif? 3 
will. Yet in the new domain is room aiso 
for the old beauty, sharpened and Seay 
fied. Upon more than one passing page 0 
“The Rite of Spring,” Stravinsky still sings | 





the 


Here yet again is the new voice of 


poignantly. ) 


Above all the clatter about “absolute” | 


| musio “moving in its own planes” “sufficient | 


! 


gweeps and ardors. Thereby he sustained, 
'as does Stravinsky himself, the structure, 


ithe coherence, the steadily marching, un- 
\folding and culminating design ot ‘The 
| Rite of Spring.” He adjusted proportions, 
‘set in details as expertly as though he had 


} 
' 


an eighteenth-century symphony in har d. He 


er a, vee cars a. ah a Weel — : 
réy] than in the | iusic itself. | 


“ss stig Se 


Yet in these first 10 programs he 
has brought forward a quantity of in-| 
teresting and worth while music. 
Much of it has been by Russian com- 
posers,.it. is true, but in years past 
we have not heard a_ sufficient 
amount of this music and have hardly 
been able to realize what a wealth of| 
real beauty it contains. | 

Thus Rimsky’s “Christmas Eve" | 
was played yesterday for the first | 
time in Bogton. It perhaps reveals | 

| 
| 





no new traits of its composer. There 
are the same glowing orchestral 
colors with which he has made us 
familiar. There is, too, that feeble- 
ness of inventive power of which | 
the composer himself was not al- | 
together unconscious. § eS not | 
music with a deep significance. No, 
lengthy, learned commentaries are 
needed to elucidate its meaning. | 
Anyone with a reasonable ear for. 
music may understand and appreci- | 
ate it. And for this let us be thank-— 
ful. : 
Of the same character was the 
little symphony by Rigel. It is per- 





. io other music of regent times 
oes, 

Who can listen unmoved to the in- 
troductory measures of the second 
part? the Mysterious Circles of the 
Adolescents? or the Ritual of the 
Ancestors? Or who can fail to 
respond to the powerful appeal of 
Spring Rounds? of the Procession of 
the Wise Men? Unusual and strange 
as this music may be, yet it is music 
in the highest sense. | 

Naturally comparisons must be 
made with the interpretation of it 
which Mr. Monteux gave last season, 
and these comparisons are not en- 
tirely favorable to Mr, Koussevitzky. 
The savage rhythms of many of the 
dances lost much of their primitive, 
elemental character at the latter’s | 
hands. There was often a lack of | 
precision in the playing which Mr. | 
Monteux would never have tolerated. | 


On the other hand, in the quieter | 
portions Mr. Koussevitzky was _ per- 
haps more poetic, more imaginative, | 
He had the great advantage of lead- 
ing through this Stupendously diffi- 
cult work an orchestra which was al- 
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are reviewers, mightily. Onée—! I, 
Henderson in The Sun—-was well conte! ut, 
saying briefiy: : + Gane 


Schubert’s composition was. per- » 
formed -with beautiful finish and with - 
a fine appreciation of its classic roman- 
ticism. The conductor had some ~ 
changes of tempi all his own, but his — 
style was admirable, React: 


Anothér—Mr. Taylor in The Wor 


merely contemptuous, setting, down hi 3 
scorn at more length: | 2 ae 


Mr. Koussevitzky’s reading was | 
carefully wrought, fastidious and a 
little weary. The famous ‘cello-pas-_ 
sage in the first movement emerged 
In such an anemic condition that it — 
was almost buried beneath the flutes — 
and clarinets of the accompaniment; © 
‘' while “the violins. throughout sounded igs 
juiceless and feeble. t was not a _ 
question of quiet playing, but of de- — 
vitalized playing. The orchestra — 
seemed to have just energy enough to ~ 
Play the appointed notes, with not a — 
vitamin to spare. 1 UR ee ei 
There were fortes, of course, plenty — 
of them; but even the climaxes had a 
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quality of exhaustion, of nervous vio- — 


ready carefully trained in it and lence rather than power. The second: 
iene 


: i senturyv . ; 
haps not of the eighteenth century familiar with its dangers. 


made the little as well as the big strokes. 2+ its best but it is so unpretentious 


He accomplished certain fusions of the and etganing in its ‘disarming sit: 
i'rhythm where it may have run wilder! * : : 


‘than even Stravinsky willed. At the same ng A ise yty a iat (ate 
time, he deepened the rhythmic blows and Can alt O “Ips fod . It. si thin 

7 heightened the rhythmic frenzies; welded Mr. Koussevitz ty brougnt no B 
eloser and flung wider Stravinsky's masses offensively radical to his interpreta- 


movement went etter. The 


On the whole, it must be confessad _. ee ne ebecina ae potas <j 


that Mr. Monteux’s conception .of it here Mr. Koussevitzky’s reading was | 
seemed nearer being the true ane, et Bn Saag nr hi Ske teeny thd. hy 
Only time ari ' end of the movement—virtually literal 
bP create ig many hearings will reprise of the beginning—was totally | 
= oo = 2 fey Rae us hope that uninteresting, a repels Sener ae = | 
| 7 SISA AR a “any : > a ’ “niec It wi Je Played at least once more the notes but o e mood. Yo fre 
one; sharpened harmonies, isolated tim- tion of Schubert’s masterpiece. ’ had | ms 

obng in the aitns songful measures made was a carefully thought out and well- this Season. The public must have light was thrown upon the music and — 
precision pierce with beauty. The orches- balanced reading, although a dis- the =opportunity of studying and 












one’s attention began to wander. 
tra lent him lustres of tone for the gamen tinctly personal one. Taken phrase learning this masterpiece of modern In turn, Mr. Newman draws at len ‘h, 
of the youth; tone in black depths for the by phrase, it was more often than } m a 0 he 
y 3 piece it most undoubtedly is. satan ) reper ne ives ano ge 
quivers with ot tengo one a Asa bic The general lines, however, were STUART MASON. e or dislike Koussevitzky's reading’ of 
the rite is achieved. Nearer a p stan Gl ‘ 
frenzy as often lost sight of in this meticulous to whether they agreed or disagreed with 
of primeval power and acute sophistication polishing of every phrase. Many him on certain Reneral principles. As vad 
Mae “ | : » would perhaps prefer more of Schu- | : 
. which, musically, is ‘“‘The Rite of Spring. | ‘TS Oe . 
| at opinion, brings the symphony up. to 
| a their B minor Symphony. But it was K JUDGES date by taking it back to date. The 
ON wr Lore Stoney a & ‘7&4 treated with the reverence which so whole question is {What is a classic?’ 
| Mr. Kowssevitzky Plays 
mantic.’ No classic was ever a classic to 
JRase . —Fan . f, 0 2$7 himself. He is only classic to us, who 


character of this noble and pathetic 
The tenth program of the Boston 


| music was never distorted. 

| Of course the chief interest of the 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kousse- | 
vitzky, conductor, given yesterday | 


afternoon centered around Stra- 


times, for, like it or not, a master- in The Evening Post, the brief for ° 

beginning of the sacrifice; the tone that) not exceedingly beautiful and poetic. 

Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, according 
nearer come we listeners to the mingling FOR SECOND TIME 

) P 0 ie all these old pieces, Kouesevitzky, in my 

| 1. le Se bert and less of Koussrvitzky in 
great a work demands, and the real Koussevitzky gives the seemingly paradox- 
‘< : 35 MR KOUSSEVITZRY ical, but perfectly correct answer—‘A ro- 

Le Sacre du Printemps in, 

see him so far down the avenue of time 
vinsky’s “Rite,” music which has. 


OVER TWO PIECES REVIEWER ALL that he is perspectivized, generalized—a 





afternoon in Symphony Hall, Boston, 
was: 


Rimsky-Korsakoff—Suite from “Christ- | 


mas EKve.’’ 


Schubert—Unfinished Symphony in B) 


minor. 
Rigel—Symphony in D major. 


Stravinsky—‘‘Le Sacre du Printemps.” | 
This program afforded further op- | 


portunity for observation and study 


of Mr. Koussevitzky as a condue-'! 
tor, for rightly or not, the chief in-| 


| caused much discussion and com- 


' ment, without warant as it would. 


' clearly and unaffectedly written, | 
| which may be understood and en- 
_ joyed by all who choose to put them- 
selves in an unprejudiced anc re- 
ceptive state of thought. 


To be sure, there are unusual 
harmonic combinations, unusual or- 


chestral colorings, to be found in 


terest in the symphony concerts at/ its pages, yet there is a large store | 
the present time lies in how he will) of melody as well. And there are 
interpret this or that piece, rather: sections which stir the imagination 


seem, for this is music which is | 


AT ODDS 





The Conductor’s View of Schubert’s Tn- 


finished Symphony Variously Questioned 
and Affirmed—Mr. Newman for the De- 


Sounds, or Fails to Sound, from An- 
other Russian’s Harids 


creature of a simpler day than ours, a. 
formula, a period, a style rather than a 
man. But to himself he was a romanti¢— 
not a formula or a style, but a highly 
charged complex of atoms. The usual way. 
of playing a classic-——especially the German 

way, with its respect for what..is called, 


| with unconscious humor, ‘tradition’—is to 
fense — “The Rite of Spring” as It 









make him fit the modern. conceptiom of 
what his own epoch must have been, which 
@dviously could not have been th cep~ 
tion the men who Hved in that epoch tad 
of-it: for it is dead to us, whileeto them 
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classic ‘is “to t he must] finish . what Schubert left unfinished.’ 

































Though not in respect of duration; for 
Mr. Koussevitzky seems at times to 
take too much to heart the vow of Flau- | 
bert: "May I die like a dog rather than | 
hasten a phrase that isn't ripe.’ And for 
Mr. Koussevitzky this ripening is a de-— 
liberate process. But we have in mind — 
rather his tendency to declaim - what | 
Schubert confided; to insist where Schu- jj 
bert hinted; to italicize what Schubert} 
intimated. Certain allegro-passages that 
have a quite simple and subordinate 
place in the scheme of the first movement, 
for example, are transformed into porten- 
tious adagios. The wistfulness of Schu- 
bert, always a little naive, always spon- 
taneous, becomes empurpled, self-conscious, 
You fancy Schubert uncomfortable in 
buskins, his face twitching under his 
tragic mask. 

“Siy George Grove found in the Un- 
finished Symphony ‘the history of cruel 
disappointments and broken hopes’; and 
who can listen to those wailing —-minor 
phrases for the violins that are answered | 
in imitation by the violas and bassoons, in 
the . first movement, without hearing in} 
them, the plaint of one who was acquaint- 
ed with erief? And how truly dramatic this 
music is! But Mr. Koussevitzky is not 
content with letting Schubert flow through 
him. He tints the glass; he hangs crepe 
on the doorbell; and we hear a Schubert 
becom a little shrill, a Jittie melodramatic. || 


see himeelf-—-a method that has remarkable 
results in, say, the Ninth Symphony of 
Beethoven. _ | , 

“yT aould thus contend that it is tlre 
‘classic’ conductors who romanticize an old 
composer, for they make him something 
other than what he was to himself; while 
Koussevitsky’s apparent romanticization of 
him is really the genuine classicism, for it 
makes him walk the earth in 1925 as he 
must have dome in, say, 1825. From this 
point of view, Koussevitzky’s reading of the 
Unfinished Symphony is a remarkable rais- 
ing* of Schubert from the grave in which 
the false classicism of tradition has buried 
him. 

“The psychological key to the first move- 
ment of the Symphony is surely to be found 
in the later tragic metamorphoses of the 
opening phrase. Here we see Schubert, as 
we so often do elsewhere, hag-ridden, work- 
ing himself up into a paroxysm of terror 
and self-pity. Hence it is right to make 
the first enunciation of the theme, as Kous- 
sevitzky does, & mysterious foreboding of 
this terror, and to put an extra tincture of 
sweetness into the second subject each time 
it recurs-—that theme that is rnanifesly 
Schubert’s attempt to dream the terror and 
the horror away. If you do not agrees with 
the psychological point of view, Kousse- 
vitzky’s reading will be all wrong. If you 
do agree, the reading is the most impres- 
sive imaginable. 

“One ednnot dogmatize in these matters. 
One either starts from the conductor’s 
premises or one does not. To those who, 
like myself, have always taken this view 
of a great movement that has been turned 
by the generality of conductors into a mere 
piece of musical sugar-candy, the perform- 
ance was & stupendous piece of work, alike 
in conception and in the orchestral execu- 
tion. And in the slow movement the play- 
ing was equally beautiful. We may wish, 
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“No music comes alive until it hes} 
passed through the personality of sn in| 
trepreter. There is no such thing as get-| 
ting Schubert, or any other composer,} 
‘straight.’ It must always be Schubert} 
plus—Schubert plus Koussevitzky, or plus 
Stokowski, or plus Damrosch; and we are 
not of those who would insist in this in- 
stance that Mr. Koussevitzky has mixed too 


in the abstract, that Schupert could have’ much vodka and honey with this draught 
said what he had to say without so much | from the Schubertian spring. We must own 
repetition; but at any rate the repetitions | that we have our suspicions, as confessed 


gave us time to drink our fill of the sheer | above. Yet heaven forbid that we OF any} 
wamenouslovelifiess of the Sain tone) other student of Mr. Koussevitzky’s meth- 


"alas Mr. Gilman, in The Herald- anc gyre yah ii Sr, | 
rib S ” 1 Se - : , > Py hi Se 8 ° 
oem speaks for those that 50 the And so, although the Schubert of The Un- 
e way of mingled assent and dissent. gnished does R “ 
“My. Koussevitzky,” he says, ‘“‘feels this 5 oes not mean to us quite what 


it. s 
symphony:as an intensely dramatic utter- t. seems to mean to Mr. Koussevitzky, 


ar , ' what of it? The point to remember in 
° y *. 7 a 

: ce—a thing of violent dynamic contrasts, favor of his version is that it is consistent 

vehement, highly colored, sharply contrast- 


a eo. 








any with its own laws: ¢& i ; lo- 

ed; so that one is moved to look at the quence, And } ieee Pho te Ad mgpecish oe SS ngey 

title page of the score to see if the com- Asda inte > eS gay os dese a enerninnerreeenrretnaraiereme me, 

poser’s name does not read “Franz Peter) veal ef ° Le ; * - SS EEE J 
Hyteh Schubert.” A i a a 54 Sarpy detail of the beautiful movement, _ Reproduced from an illustration in 


, ““My Musical Life.” . 
(New York: A, A. Knopf) by N. A. 


N. A. Rimsky-Korsakoff 


and how sensitively he kept t ocus 
heavily scented pages of another symphony right! That little phrase of three 


in B minor appears to have blown upon; 


notes for the violas in the twenty-seventh 
certain measures of “The Unfinished’ in this| . ‘ ; ; 
Slavic version. | measure, for exampie, with its essential A, 


that is so often slurred and nullified, had 


Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
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! | facies - withi"thel! "Mx Kouasevitzky, indeed, is eager © Gif |) exactly the right shapé and emphasis. ‘| | the toes like an old-tim 
iwi | 4t was alive. Kouesevi ~ he must| finish _ what Schubert Sie: tor | There were many other instances of a| . | The young reindee 
| “lassic is %t } 7 see* able| Though not in respect of gyre es | similar fineness of perception and delicacy 
| | hony of| Mr. Koussevitzky seems " ow of Filau- ’ of ear.” 
: | results in, say, - “| take too much to heart rather than | 
a Bee nO mia thus contend that it is {ire| bert: ‘May I die ht cate i And for 
she ro ura who romanticize an old| hasten a phrase as ripening le & ae | 
‘classic vepeormugnajer make him something| Mr. Koussevitzky cat we ews sn ne 
composer, for mself; while| liberate process. 4 
s to himseit, to declaim - what | 
other than what he We ticization Of|rather his tendency , , 
vas ’ t romanticiza ort insist where Schu- 
Koussevitsky’s apparen ism, for it! Schubert confided; to ins | 
nim is really the genu 1925 as hel hert hinted; to italicize 
the earth in : llegro-passages that] 
makes him walk t 95 From this] intimated. Certain allegro the = ysis ctytng Mise Ye 
must have done in, a feo spell ofthe|nave a auite simple and on ic" pF mrcbenc hy aa goat Arde pense a ma 
point of view, son styl a wanareel rais-| piace in the scheme of the ray pesos 9a | pores: The éroheatra had been per. 
hea asinger 3° chert vacuil the grave in which} ¢or example, are agen sober: n et ohn | fectly rehearsed. Result, something 
ine t Ada capentcfarn of tradition has buried] tious adagios. The wistfulness 
the fa 


non SD ah hi have stawgared Pot maa 

, : y ways & y wea venue and exploded the ; 

pert, always a little naive, a | x 

him. logical key to the first move-| taneous, becomes empurpled, self-conscious, Botolph Club twenty years ago. But 
“The psycholog 


i as Themistocles remarked to Antipha- 
hony is surely to be found! you fancy Schubert uncomfortable i les: “Time, young man, has taught 
mer eg ogy beard metamorphoses of the! puskins, his face twitching under . us both a lesson.” 
in the oii Here we see Schubert, 28} tragic mask. : a tn tel tn-4 And once more Mr. Taylor was wholly 
a antag Si do elsewhere, hag-ridden, work-| “sir George ogee eta of eras! dissatisfied : 
bly himself up into a paroxysm of plant finished Symphony Seca hopes’; and The performance was not up to the 
if-pity. Hence it is right to make) disappointments and ailing “adominor score. Mr. Koussevitzky grasped the 
feet hte iation of the theme, 45 Kous-| who can listen to those wailing “tu- P Stravinskian nettle with discretion 
the first enunc a mysterious foreboding of phrases for the violins that are answered | rather than valor, so that the music 
tigre gon to put an extra tincture of in imitation by the violas and bassoons, in pe se eiag, eat ANG SE 
a eae ato the second subject each time | ine first movement, without hearing ey | sae ate toate’: see mania 
ge that theme that is manifesly | jnem, the plaint of one who was acqua a played with consummate virtuosity, but 
- ugg AB t to dream the terror and ed with grief? And how truly dramatic this somehow without complete conviction. 
Schubert's apnepinge you do not agree with) w,wusic is! But Mr. Koussevitzky is not What, under harsher treatment, had 
the ets nal point of view, Kousse-| _,ntent with letting Schubert flow through Seemed terrible, became at times al- 
nem eye reading will be all wrong. Tf YOU) yin. He tints the glass; he hangs le 
age ic the reading is the most impres-| 9. tne doorbell; and we hear a Schuber 
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In the same concert Qf the Boston Or- 
chestra in New York Mr. Koussevitzky in- 
cluded also his version of Stravinsky’s 
“Rite of Spring.’”’ Again impressions and 
judgments were divided. Once more, Mr 
Henderson was altogether pleased: 


The performance was magnificent. 


with his owner’s name; and though 
| the stranger every beast looks exac 
_alike, a Lapp will point out his o 
| reindeer from the herd with unfaili 
his neighb Nor does a Lapp rem«c 





— Be ee eee 
Sa? ee ee ce a eae rae , 


his neighbor’s mark. 

The Lapp is courteous and kine 
and although he has suffered much 
the hands of the tourist, retains. 
| traditional hospitality to the wande 
upon the fjels to a remarkable degr 
provided that the ordinary courtes 
)are observed and no offensive curi 
ity.is shown. And within his fam 
circle the Lapp might serve as mo: 
of kindliness to peoples theoretica 
far higher in the scale of civilizatic 

even his animals come within t 
range of his affection. Lapp pupp 
‘are most engaging and much indulg 
| specimens of doghood, and the life 
_a tame reindeer is happiness itself. 
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LONG PRISON TERMS 
ADVOCATED TO CUR! 
ILLICIT DRUG SALE 


most vulgar; and passages the acrid 
harmonies of which used to claw and 
bite sounded merely discordant. It 


| sive imaginable. 


One eAnnot dogmatize in these ron oat 
he condu 

either starts from t 

one ae er one does not. To those —_~ 

like myself, have always taken this v ov 

of a great movement that has been turne 

by the generality of ssi pe ge — 

) | r- ,, the per - 

of musical sugar candy, 

rssiod was a stupendous piece of work, alike 

in conception and in the orchestral execu 

tion. And in the slow movement the play- 

ing was equally beautiful. We may wish, 


become a little shrill, a Jittie melodramatic. 


“No music comes alive’ until it hes |i 
passed through the personality of “n in} 
trepreter. There is no such thing a8 Bet} 


ting Schubert, or any other composer} 
‘straight.’ It must always be Schubert 


plus—Schubert plus Koussevitzky, or plus 
Stokowski, or plus Damrosch; and we are 
not of those who would insist in this in- 
stance that Mr. Koussevitzky has mixed too 
much vodka and honey with this draught 
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quality of a performance “that for technical] 


/Occupied with the withering (as he be- 


was almost as if Mr. Koussevitzky did 
not quite approve of primitive man. 


For his part, Mr. Newman was more 
Neves) of Stravinsky’s music than with the 


finish and understanding of the composer's 
intentions could probably not be bettered.” 
In turn, Mr. Gilman candidly ventures the 
comparison between Mr. Koussevitzky and 
Mr. Monteux that, of course, was in every 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
| WASHINGTON, Nov. 17 — Pris 
jterms instead of fines for la 
| breaking physicians and druggi: 
were advocated here Wednesday 
‘Dr. W. G. Summerville of Memph 
Tenn., in an address before the Sout 
ern Medical Association. This, he ¢ 


listener’s mind. “We own,” he writes, “to 
j being a bit disappointed in Mr. Kouyssevit- 
sky’s performance of Stravinsky’s ‘Sacre du 
|Printemps.’ It seemed to us that the per- 
formances of the superb -music which we 
heard last winter under Mr. Monteux were, 
in some respects, more thrilling, more 
j dramatic. Mr. Koussevitzky was magnifi- 
cent throughout the first part of ‘The Rite’ 
—-especially in the gorgeous  polytonal 
climax of the ‘Rondes Printaniéres,’ which 
for the third time overwhelmed us and took 
us captive. But in the frenzied sacrificial 
dance of the Finale, it seemed to us that he 


clared, would get at the root of mu 


in the abstract, that Schunert could have) ¢,... the Schubertian spring. We must own bai the liquor and drug evil. In ] 
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eal hee agg t gr vomekiteen! that we have our suspicions, as confessed 
} : e : 
repetition; but at any rate : 


Y Tet n forbid that we or any 
co th neer| above. xet heave il ceeats: dali 
gave us time to drink our fill of the Sn€e?r) +uer student of Mr. Kousse 


gonsuous loveliness of the wood-wind tone.” gas should oppose _the spirit of ar 

Finally, Mr. Gilman, in The Herald- ¢6, inquiry, enlightened riggs goed ae 

Tribune, speaks for those that 50 the and so, although the Schubert of pt da 

middle way of mingled assent and dissent, Gnished does not mean to us quite — 

“My. Koussevitzky,” he says, ‘“‘feels this j+ seems to mean to Mr. Kbueees 7 

symphony:as an intensely dramatic utter- what of it? The point to pens near 

| ance—a thing of violent dynamic contrasts, ¢ayvor of his version is that it 8 cone ons 

| yehement, highly colored, sharply contrast- with its own laws: and it has Mi : “ 

| ed: so that one is moved to look at the quence. And how admirably he playe Soe 

title page of the score to see if the com- Andante ; how lovingly Be Ne ot, 

poser’s name does not read “Franz Peter;the detail of the beaut! ai ‘he 08 8 

Iiyteh Schubert.” A whiff from the t00O: and how sensitively a kep 1c geo 

| heavily scented pages of another symphony right! That little | Pp pe Ree Pe aa 
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certain measures of ‘The Unfinished’ in this) measure, for exampie, with j veorrabe ae 
Slavic version. | that is so often slurred and mu 










summary, he said: 


Strike at the very source of supp 
and, by international co-operation, lir 
the growth of the poppy. Eliminate t 
‘importation and manufacture of hero 
for which there is no need in medici 
Eliminate all illegal channels of si 
ply by proper federal supervision a 
drastic laws, entailing long terms 
imprisonment for bootleggers and 
violators of the Harrison narcotic 1: 
 gsew- The peddlers’ trade is dependent u} 
allowed the music to sag; the victim was| . supply and demand. It has been s1 
too. composed; for, after all, she is dancing ndeer geeree o oa gh supply by ne: 
herself to death, and we should share her| jtents ‘2& 2™Mount of poppy grown. T 
excitement.” would require international co-ope 
EE ee ee eee rvered’ tion, and would strike at the very r 

eaSily of the evil. On the other hand. if 
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SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 10, at 8.15 o'clock 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 for String 
Orchestra in G major 
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minor 


Organ Fantasia and Fugue in C 


(Arranged for Orchestra by Elgar) 


(First time in Boston) 


Concerto Gregoriano for Violin and Orchestra 


(First time in Boston) 


Respighi 
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“The Ride of the Valkyries” (Act III), “The Valkyrie” 
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. Prelude to “Lohengrin” 


a 


Overture to “‘Rienzi’’ 


ALBERT SPALDING 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Respighi’s concerto 
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ering o 


for spectators, 
be worn 
City Clerk. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, 


which obstructs 


vided 


ing to the cov 
n 


ed in any seat 
oes not obstruct such view, 


public amusement 
son seat 


place of any per 


head covering without projection, which d 


the head in places of 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a 


the view of the exhibition or 


ormance in such 


ni 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relat 


it being understood that a 


Collection 


usic 


of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown M 
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Theré™s no irreverence 

imself did not scruple 

his ingenuity in transerip- 

& question is simply whether 

estration igs well done and. 

Whether the labor: wag’ worth while, - 

erhaps we are old-fogyish, but we pre- 

fer Bach's Preludes and Fugues in thetr 

naked beauty or &randeur to the doubt- 

ful negrninent of modern and gaudy 

: : “ress, Elgar was more successful tn hig 
Bach Respighi and Waener’ treatment of the Prelude than in the 
’ Ik U th Presgen: rpertios he took with the fugue, 

) tur which he wrote with a pomp and 

Works Ma e p C ;circumstances that might inspire a 


military band to blow their wind and 
Program  eyack their cheaks. It is an old and 
tnoroughly erroneous idea that the 
organ fugues should be p 


99 lists f b . laved by organ. 
“RIDE OF VALKYRIES” | #'* ftom besinningto end. witht the 


full power of the instrument. 


| ho Si , We know 
GOES AT RAPID PACE ‘Tom musicians who heard Bach that 


“~ - 


- ee er ee 


oe we very skilful in registration, tn 
bres, in the aie 
Tter at d. «8 0- 2 bell ending timbres, in the use of solo 


| Stops, Elgar 
By PHILIP HALE bh 
2 t -otition was de- 

The lith Concert of the Boston Sym- ;mManded. The Fanto-: scored after- 
|PRony Orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky| words, *‘d not cane. much excite- 


5+ 7 Wh atrea are a: lla i 
' canductor, took place yesterday after- Sas.” it shows ner workman 
: ship. 
; moon, Albert Spalding was the solo| 


Respicrhi's concert<. - fist played by 
| violinist. The program was 2s follows: 
| 


first transcribed the fugue 
‘(and the first Performanee fired the Brit- 
ish heart so that pr» 


Mario Corti at Rome early in 1922, {g 
| Bach, Brandenburg Concerto, No. 3, @{an_ interesting work, often beautiful, 


; Ute.” at times impressive. The opening its 
myjor, tor string orchestra: ch-El- cy 

| iJ ¥ saree, BACh-¥ charming.in its pastoral] mood. If here 
/gac, organ fantasia and Fugue, o, minor there is the Suggestion of shepherds of 
(fivst time in Poston); Respighi, : 


the Campagna, in the later move. 
ments there is the reminder of a? 
Roman basilica, intoning priests, the 
solemn and magnificent ceremonies of 
the Holy Church. The concerto is not 
for the glory of a virtuoso alone. Here 
is no display-piece to arouse gaping 
wonder. Respighi has written a sym- 
rhonic work for violin and orchestra. 
The orchestral score is as important 
as are the solo measures. The second 
movement connected with the first by 
a cadenza is too long-spun out for its 
contents, and the attention wanders 
before the ending. This iS a common 
fault in modern compositions;  pro- 
lixity, the inability to stop at the 
dramatic or psychological moment: 
the composer's evident pleasure in hig 
own musical flow even when it is 
shallow. Mr. Spalding gave an ad- 
mirable performance, admirable in 
;every way, technically and cesthet- 
In two quick novements, some con~} ically. He richly deserved the tribute 
ductors have inserted as a second move«i paid him by conductor. orchestra and 
Pent Bachrich’s arrangement of an} audience. 
Andante from one of Bach's Sonatas for} The Ride of the Valkyries wags taken 
violin solo. Mr, Koussevitzsky used thejat such a rapid pace that jt might have 
Head of : the Bach Society’s éedition,|{ been entered on the program as “Tha 
whereas in some former performances Galop of the Valkyries."”” We prefer a 
af Symphony hall the harpsichord] little slower temno, not So slow as to 
set Pt the “continuo” part, suggest the passing of work horses past 
FF lal, not the first to orchestrate}! the reviewing stand but surely not 40 
o- tten by Bach for the organ:] fast that one asks whether Wotan’s 
\ incent Novello arranged the Prelude! daughters were able to keep seated. Mr. 
min St. Ann's” fugue ‘as far hack nd “No 0 Newman wrote not long aga: 


certo Gregoriano for Violin 
ten (first time in Boston 
| Wide of the Vaikyries) 

| hengrin”’ 


and orches- 
); Wagner, The 
Prelude to ‘‘Lo- 
and Overture to “Rienzi,” 

Lir, Koussevitzky 


is in the habit of 
| arranging 


interesting Programs, Bach's 
| Concerto was at first 
| oencert, then dropped, finally restored. 
Mit the announcement of the r 
| don was after the Pro 
' gone to press, 


announced for this 


estora- 
&Tam Book had 
Although this Old musie 
Was finely Dlayed, it might better have 


been omitted on the program of this 
Concert, as Elgar’s transcription of the 
Fantasia, and Fugue followed immedi- 

ately, and there was t 
' 


| Without cortrast, A« 
el nT OMT Lo as — 


the eon certo {sg 


by Esser and 


Transcriptions ‘No one, I confidently assert, has really 
layed here at Syvm- 


Abert have been p heard the Rfde of the Yallr ies who 
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Bach, Respighi and Wagner técatmene ve To% Moke successful in hi 
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in the 


Works Make Up the for which he wrote with a pomp end 
Program uilltary band to biow their wind and 
“RIDE OF VALKYRIES” Lin reO™ beginning to end with the 


SOES AT RAPID PACE <<" 
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sic distinctly per 
end of the hall. 


'«Tohengrin’ was carefully 
| Rear Deed. As for the overture LO 
Rienzi’ this blatant, bombastic, vul- 
| gar piece should not shoulder its Way 
‘into a symphony concert. or 
eras band on Boston Common, Braves 
id, any place wher 
ye great distance, with plenty of room 


for a 


The program of I 
lows: Glinka, overture to ‘Rus 


| at; Weber-Mahler, entr’acte from 
opne Three Pintos”’; Franck, two move- 


‘ments from 


~~ 
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scendo in the prelude to 
The long cresc eetggs + Oh 


It is for @& 
e one can hear it 


; pit te 

ignified exit at an early moment. 
yr ert will be repeated tonight. 
next week is as fol- 
lan and 


Glazounovy, Symphony No. 


The conc 


“Psyche”; Mendelssohn, 


Since the days wh 


much of 
mettled of his war-hors 


audience has hea 
the . youthful 


piece. . 
‘Mr. Koussevitzky 


tions did he 


the very V 
wn justification. 


aas not heard it on an orchestra of at) prelude to “7 ohengrin,” stood Mr. 


| ed players.’ There wat , . readin of 

leat ee erat nitinber in the orchestra Koussevitzy’ s dramatic a wer i 
vesterday. Yet we in turn can confident - Wagner's Overture to e 

is assert that our old Kiel a ac | 

elvedere hear e =| ) 

Jamster sare a ched high at the other | phony concert Oo 


noon. 


the crown and climax of the Sym- 


f yesterday after- 


eee ee 


MADE IRRESISTIBLE 


en Dr. Muck made 
e of the highest- 


t 
no such playing © 
i robustious 


as oT 


’'s part to mitigate 
onness of the circus- 
t bedeck the main body 
rather in those por 
lay on and spare not, til 


ts 
¢ the music proved i 
etter And in the truly 


sé ic Mi . rj © usic at- 
| Scherzo from the music e mn le eloquent introduction in Aes ’s hand, 
‘Night's Dream’; [is2\, tained, under Mr. Kousse® 1 rgeness 
ludes.” \a@ yhetorical a and ‘ar 
rresistible. 

wholly 1 Bach and 
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Spaulding s Masterly 
Playing Also a 


Feature 


rt ‘Abit ashen wei 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Above Albert Spalding’s masterly 
playing of the solo part in Respighi's 
“Gregorian Concerto” for violin and 
orchestra, above Elgar’s inflated 


| 


transcription of an organ Fantasia » 


and Fugue of Bach, in its first per- 
formance here, above even the per- 


| fectly achieved performance of the 


| Respighi's concerto aside, 
', Wagner divided 


older master | 
it. Faintly suggestive of th 


mortal message e , 
MAXES | one again, Finnegan, was the ef 
it the disappearance, and the 


pearance, 
final reappearance upon 


\Wantasia and Fugue &¢ 
reo : 
| itself ts of inherent greatness. 
left | for which 
left this music in the medium tor > 
it was composed—and 7“ we aoe 
altogether suited—than to tr 

to the modern orchestra, with the tuba 


between them yester- 
; me—and on the whole the 
7 had hardly the better of 


“off again, on again, 


his programme 
third Brandenburg Concerto, 
And so far as one listen- 
the concert was con- 


of Bach’s 
P in G major. 4 
, sure in : 
er’'s er piece, which represents 


cerned, 

| Bach in the seeming 
cess of gti 
the yard m 
again’? once more. 


ly mechanical pro- 
nding out counterpoint by 
ight well have been off | 


Better for Organ Score 


gement of the 
emed none too 


the music 
although But it 


better, it would seem, to have 


Again ' Elgar’ s arran 


venture, 


it 


snorting out the pedal phrases and @ 
bass drum enforcing the accents. 

As has already been intimated, the 
performance of the “Lohengrin” Pre- 
lude was one of uncommon beauty. In 
flawless progress the music swelled to 
its mighty climax, and as flawlessly 
receded to its final breath of tone. 
So perfectly executed a crescendo and 
decrescendo are rarely to be heard in 
this or any other piece. Nor was yes- 
terday’s performance merely a dynamic 
tour de force. 


first importance, 








It was withal richly exX~- 
pressive, and of surpasing tonal beauty. 





Not a Symphony Piece 


Hardly less eloquent in kind, for the 
matter of that, was Mr, Koussevitzky’s 
version of the “Ride of the Valkyries,” 
Yet once again it must be urged that 
this music, graphic and stirring though 
it is in its rightful setting, no more 
belongs in a symphony concert than 
does many another effective piece of 
theatre-music of less exalted author- 


ship. 


To’ come belatedly to the soloist of 
the afternoon and to his novel Con- 
certo, it should first be said, and forcli- |} 
bly, that it is high time that Mr. Spald- 
ing was hailed as a violinist of the 
Indeed, had he first 
‘come to us from Russia or from Bo- 
hemia it is altogether likely that his 
name would long ago have been oneé 


with which managers might conjure. 


Free From Showiness 


A musician of serious aims and cf 
high ideals, Mr. Spalding has in the : 
main elected to identify himself with in Boston, 
unfamiliar music of interest rather 


Albert Spalding Soloist 


With Boston Symphon 
2 evita — fam. 1atfat 


The eleventh prégram of the Bos- 


ton.Symphony Orchestra, given yes- 


terday afternoon in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, was: : | 
Bach—Third Brandenburg Concerto 
Jach—Organ Fantasia and Fugue .ar- 

ranged for orchestra by Elgar 


Respighi—Concerto CGregoriano for vio-— 


lin and orchestra. 


hide to ‘Lohengrin’ and Overture to 

“Rienzi.” | 

Albert Spalding was the violinist. 

It is to be noted that this pro- 
gram included no composition by a 
Russian composer. That announced 
for next week, howevér, includes two. 
Elgar’s arrangement of Bach’s Fan- 
tasia and Fugue and Respighi’s Con- 
certo were played for the first time 
Of Elgar’s work there is | 
little to be said. It is futility itself. 


than to be party to the ten-millionth As originally conceived for the or- 
performance of a concerto of Beetho-}gan this composition is hot wholly 


ven, Mendelssohn, Brahms, Tchaikov- 
sky or Saint-Saens. Thus on the occa- 
sion of his last appearance with our 


Symphony Orchestra he introduced to 


us the Concerto of Dohnanyi, while 


yesterday he was responsible for the 
Boston premiere of that of Respighi 


In this “Gregorian Concerto” there | 


are pages that might easily be spared, 
pages that have somewhat the effect 
of a soporific. Yet largely considered, 
this music commands respect, It is 


| piece of work? 


ere “LB 
certo is another matter, as it Was 


without interest, although it is not 
the great cantor in his most expres- 
sive mood, but what useful purpose 


‘has been achieved in this arrange- 
‘ment for orchestra, which does not 
-enhance its rather austere beauties 


and which is on the whole a plod- | 
ding, honest but hopelessly vei 
Bach's 


third Brandenburg Con- | 


pervadingly lofty in thought and gon: | plaved more in the manner of its 


ception, and often it is rarely eloquent) original conception 


It would have | 


in expression. Deliberately religious in| ,.; .; : 
D y 6 ' gained vesterday had it been treated 


its atmosphere, purposely medieval —in > 
spirit if not in execution, this Con- | 
'chestra. As it was, the perform- 


| ance was often insecure as to attack 
Andante| and general ensemble, and light and 


certo is gratifyingly free from anyry 
suggestion of showiness or empty dis- 
play. Moreover, in the 


more kindly by conductor and or- 


Respighi achieves a cloistered beauty| shade, grace and charm (for Bach’s 
of utterance that is an unusual note in| music cries out for these qualities) 


‘contemporary music, while a spiritual! 
_ exaltation shines forth in the final Alle-| ; ,, 


luja. 


That Mr. Spalding’s playing of a con- 
certs which nowhere truckles to pop- 
ular favor should have received the ac- 
claim bestowed upon it yesterday, 1s 
token not only of the innate worth ot 
the music but also of the mastery, the 
fine fervor, the musicianly insight, of 
his performance of it. 





were conspicuous by their absence. 

: us turn to pleasanter impres- 

sions of yesterday's concert. 
tespighi’s Concerto . 

Mr. Spalding is one of the very 
few violinists (if in point of fact not 
the only one) who ventures to play 
a new concerto at the symphony 
concerts. A little over two years 
ago he introduced Dohnanyi’s to the 
30ston public, a work which made 


a lasting impression both as a com- 


position and in the high quality of 
Mr. Spalding’s performance of. if. 
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The quality of Mr. Spalding’s 
playing yesterday was no less fine 
than on that occasion, but it must 
be confessed that Respighi’s Con- 


certo is far from that of Dohnanyi} 


in musical interest. Nevertheless 
Mr. Spalding deserves the highest 
praise for having the courage to. 
break with tradition and play it. 

The beauties of the work are' 
many. In the first place, its whole 






‘general plan and conception are 


novel. In it the composer would. , | 
evoke the atmosphere of the Middle GLORIES ()F BACH, 


Ages. This he most successfully 
does, not only by the use of the Gre- 
gorian scales, but by a purity and 
severity of style which are uncom- 
mon in these cacophonous days. Not 
that the piece is unduly archaic, in 
a pedantic way. It is rather a mod- 
ern impression of a past and almost 
forgotten time. Charm and color fill 


Whe Prelude of “Lohengrin” was 
played with effective fervor. Mr.— 


Mengelberg demanded two pairs of 
cymbals in his performance of it here 


in Boston. Mr. Koussevitzky was | 
content with the customary number, | 
yet for all that worked up an admi- 


rable climax. The orchestra was at 


|its best in this piece, although its _ 


playing in Respighi’s concerto was’ | 


also praiseworthy, 
STUART MASON, | 


WAGNER ASSORTED, 
ALSO SWEET STUFF 


3 menat, ——Yam. ts 6 aS 


its unostentatious measures. FARE AND SUM OF THE SYMPH NY 


Unfortunately, it has one serious 
defect. It lacks contrasting episodes. 
The first and second divisions (played 


CONCERT 


without pause) are in practically the Mr. Koussevitzky Surpasses Himself 


same tempo and mood throughout | 
and are unduly long drawn out. So 
too in the last movement is there an 
amount of meaningless repetition. 

Mr. Spalding’s playing of the work 
was flawless, technically and musi- 
cally as well, and redeemed in a 
great measure the monotony of | 
many parts of the composition, 

The Wagner Excerpts 

The second part of the program 
was devoted to selections from Wag- 
ner’s operas, thrice familiar ones, 
In Mr. Koussévitzky’s playing of the 
“Ride of the Valkyries” there was 
little new to the ear but much new 
‘to the eve. Some time since we read 
‘in a Parisian paper that M. Jaques- 
Daleroze (the inventor of Euryth- 
mics) offered a course for the bene- 
fit of orchestral conductors. Pre- 
sumably this was designed to teach 
them “interpretative” gestures and 
motions, Did Mr. Koussevitzky un- 
_dergo such a training or are his 
“interpretative” gestures of his own 
devising? Centainly they present an 
‘interesting study to those who en- 
joy such exhibitions. 
| What good purpose they may have 
' served in bringing out the character 
of Waener’s music is more or less 
a matter of opinion. Would it nof 
‘he possible to combine the functions 
‘of orchestral conductor and “inter- 
-pretative”’ dancer and thus create a 
‘new “art.” 


with a Brandenburg Concerto Flooded 
with Life—Elgar as Transcriber and 
Transmitter—Respighi Does It Again in 
a Violin-Piece and Mr. Spalding Trans- 
figures Him — “Lohengrin” and Also 


“Rienzi” 


HERE is no theory and no practice— 

It is possible to say in haste—in 

the making of programs for sym- 

phony concerts. Conductors are be- 

lieved to ponder them lengthily, deeply— 
to draft, revise, substitute, and erase again. 
Very likely: sitice some of them affirm that 
they follow a logic in the process and, with 
a little persuasion, will set fort# “guiding 
principles.” Yet, since human nature re- 
mains obstinately such, as often as not 
impulse may whip in a piece, amd there is 
no other criticism than the outcome with the 
music, the orchestra and the audience. Con- 
sider, for example, the third of Bach's 
Brandenburg Concertos which was origi- 
nally to begin the Symphony Concert 
of yesterday and which actually did begin 
It. Mr. Koussevitzky is said to think thrice, 
and even four timés, about his programs. 
He inclined to this Concerto in G major; 
reconsidered once and withdrew it; recon- 
sidered twice. and restored it. Be it im- 
pulsive or pondered, who, after the perform- 
ance, thrilling above all the orchestral 
Bach of recent years. in Boston, could have 
regretted the final decision? None—unless 
it be the eminent and learned editor of the 
program-book, unable late in the day to 
give it space upom his ample pages. Yet 





Fand faithful “exponents” of the all-fathe 
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as ‘Cold blood will have’ it, ‘symphony con-!iimits; WAS the play of “hie” faaginatt 
eo ions ie cea ee for The vitality of the performance. was emox 
the convenience of yy ; 2 else any for tion in itself. “A music was recrea ted upon: 
who—to question: Neniicodia pe And, two thousand ears in the passién that may 
pleasure from that perfotm: nor Fecelve) release and express itself because it 18 aleg 
cannane? pertofmance beyond of the mind, controlled. Bach incandes- 
. bmn ee in the superbest of strides; 

The Rige iy _ | Bach bursting and splendi ties. 
be he gga ae “aM with their little And all out of a it concerto"ten aime 
Pasha sty The ‘innit gs hay Hoye hita od is} group of instruments. What a composer ! 
their Concerti Grossi Py: Ss faden with! And much more than incidentally what a| 
ira talkie coved a : ” most hearers! conductor and what a choir! Down the. 
fohann ? Saha ietan ihad a He Py of the great} winds of imagination and power went the 
Ra uneveraa? tar ice void an audi-| wizened wisps of the Literal, the reverent, 
most question land He put father, abides} the thoughtful—with Bach. Here was a 
Pass: to reepieg i i also endures.| music re-floed with its own pulsing Ife, 
Brandenberg Concerto was pia: ag this} in its habit as it lived. Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
day, and almost every baviiee te’ venue a , a Moki hia ieee is to vitalize them. | 
agree with Mr. Koussevitzky also, when his hand was hot upon the 
every concert should Sune’ wine "ak Cae Rare <wrsiid idaletsty ty cOMmpOset er ne nr. 
teenth-century music. Yet—there jis no nee wine htc cae: | 
a doubt of it—this very Concerto was ail 
n the day’s work for Bach. To the best 
af recollections, no ‘authority’ has pars 
gounted it among his masterpieces, althoug 
twice two thousand of us, having: heard 
such a performance as Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
Will be ready to swear that there it oui 
to be. 2 
For Bach is nov baa until he has bee 
made to sound, anc precisely that offic 
the conductor fulfil.ed for him. The lette 
will not do the deed, since most. of us 
remember hard experience with studiou 


es ' 













Yet Johann Sebastian has kept better 
company with transcribers than he did with 
Sir Edward Elgar enlarging to modern or-! 
chestra the Fantasia and Fugue in C minor, ¢ 
for organ. Probably Bach were best left ° 
to himself with the instruments* of his 
choice. Certainly there was no excuse, for 
Busant transferring the Chaconne from vio- 
lin to piano, and not too much for Liszt or 
Busoni again, lifting likewise from the 
organ. Yet the organ-pieces have long been 
accounted fair game for the transcribers to 
| orchestra, Other hands preceded Elgar’s. 
of? music, Heverence \:falls. aa far hate’ schonberg’s and Mr. Stokowski’s have lat- 
since it sits prim and dry and docile, dar- ok wi the ceed. Nor with Yan at 
Le Wat Sars, i, bir giiethaantete’s af Pb derstanding and symps Lia 
tetidih es tae ut. is possible also to} or soauiboda may Sir pe be nepee ana 

pec Ss the last homage that the sturdy His misfortune ‘“ mts ors: Sack UL 


wg ages old cantor cduld ever have de-| thickly [ | 
sired. It were best left to “thoughtful _ y woven into many strands, sonorous 


people,”’ which is our twentieth-century. rag dene Bag Bc ng yes Per rth “4 
| = : asia; nsistently full- 


locution for prigs. What Bach craves is 
the life that he wrought into his music: voiced and emphatic is the orchestra. Some- 


the life to be released from it: the life that| ow under :sch handling even Bach coag- 
yesterday Mr. Koussevitzky and the string! ulates—and the music will not flow. 


choir outpoured. Length of life there is; breadth also, and 
tee in this town has Bach ever aces righ nea and. shade ae 
sounded from an orchestra with such pro-, raverse them. Massive and concrete, but 


<n force and splendor of rhythm? pony nto wich the ininkety Se 

ia in twenty years of recollection: morn i 8 el ee the first time, the lis-. 
ii e as rarely, has he glowed with the’ ener suspects him as burgher-like, even 

sonorities in which the conductor and the pc del 

singing strings now clothed ] aking eisneaae hy " . 

f , hy } lim. Here y, Sounds the transcribed 

went precision, resonance and above all Mugue upon the ear with little background 


‘else an instant plasticity, as certain as it of organ-music. Elgar keeps the subjects 


was eager, Mr. Koussevitzky’s pace was “2®WY and in stride. feels Bach’s pro- 
as a current, secure and supple, steady PUlSive vigors; through the ‘orchestra 
ch deep. It shaped and sped the music winds and unwinds the strands; gains the 
His hand unfolded gradients, tone that ‘#8 of harmonies, timbres, evén dis- 
nani the ear. His accents, his modula- ~~ *"°® if Bach must don this reverber- 
ions, struck fire to the listening fancy.;°"* ™4sk Sir Edward fashions it under 
Out of transitions, sonorities leapt. or \standingly. The wealth, the, sweep of ut- 
rhythms strode anew. The smallest figure! seg ene URICRSSOeS. ae ae 


and the farthest-flung phrase alike kept} Cnarses cae ie niarges, not deepens. 


ape hens sam pe pattern of the music stb Lainie tarecian eae and Elgar by him-. 
2 " ivided, ssolv " a. ourteen ear ~- 
While molten was ston ayers) shee aati ton Orchestra has not nitharte plow gi: 

Not once did Mr. Koussevitzky let slip much as @ page of the Briton’s music, New. 


‘he line; but inexhaustible, within Bach’s . PS for old. Our Englishmen are Bax, 
, Bliss, Vaughan William: ' 
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ec RSET TT Re PO AS einwehte Wale wnded: | 
e excellent Respighi is the Jason, ince a pantaise more certain and 
rN living composers, not exactly finding | y f it was of right for Mr. 
ea elds fleece, but achievire the oak tr po Ale plays Concertos from liv- 
mean. He did it, first, in the tone-poem OF ons, amd they dd not always regale 
the Roman ptgcoar vives ees ae ani er richly. He also played ie onda 
powager of Mier race “ n maidens—if violin-part with @ mingling oO ANY 
the piece. The tenderes py shale: peas sweetness and graver austerity ; of re 6a 
ere ake ag Pegg seers heard Without and exaltation within pai are 
little hands. The ; i sood. The young-, "sured the Concerto beyond cenee PRs 
the music and foun “peer apne upon it, Spalding studied in Italy and the by re 
est’ modernist smiled e it ca autem wael® fine-strung, lustrous sweetness Pay ‘i 
True, Signor Respighi aan ere » tary OF aaEe Spalding has become a 6erious, Sens 
toward Debussy; but he Ee ot or aa tive, studious, finely touched oe 
ee ee ee nat so ded ive cone The Spalding of the younger os ethane 
‘witing of © musio that sounded avlte je- day met matured in the Concerto, and to| 
temporary; yet In ‘Gre abies Concerto its greater glory. Yes: 1 rheghle et hay ot 
turéd. And now sa e Sahay by Mr, has gone and done it again gi thot 
(OE bogies aed Pleat and the orches- Gregorian chants to this concord . SW ve . 
Spalding, Mr. ag ppc gov done it again, sounds violin-like. By all preci when t : 
porkang i oot heh ae the fact). "The music is published, cherubs’ heads shoulc 
Tetecat’ and seared “programmist,” this deck the cover. 
time unvexed by changeable conductor, 
recited the composer’s graver purposes. 
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So to the Wagnerian epilogue to a anger 
Gregorian motivs in’ the Con- Cort by ne pelagic nob rit Bh 
kag Se catally in the second division of Ri oa A sig 0 Fe from the theater. 
20m OME aanie ynedizval and churehly—— 76 ce and, 0, Negev warrior Males 
py deta en te na hn bere panther A ‘the okies. Yet in the concert-hall 
in 


: I nrecipitates the hearer upon 
dreams his solo-violin back into the middle the music precip 


the 
- whereas, in the opera house, 
—! the shadows of the cathedral them ; f “Die Walkiire”’ has been 
ages—into the } naailica at Ravenna ; whole course 0 ones Rice ie 
, , » basilica <% ) 2 ' se, Mr. Kouss Ate 
at Chartres or the ) Bee eas The Keying him. Of course, a aco pint ae 
ee to steinees “ahatueatit of rites /8*t his orchestra a-clanging,; Tung Ob 
Le . 4 (co Qc ce ra ' 4 7 he 
solo-violin becomes 4s 


. . . —_ ‘ rh Vv: 
| hen at last it is set in array, 
of prayer and praise. The orchestra—de-| melody w 


h the storm- 
. . + | slashed and clashed throug ; 
oe ok om ggeiienrpabtled agrees ying music, driving at the rhythms, pope 
Yes, indeed® Signore lvespiés! . \at the figures. There iS no otie ay. 
arship and imagination, ©” ‘ned it, Conductors are 
tyeseossage a toe A teh to time, of the Wagner nae ofa op iguea “aiaront degrees 
taking thougnt, wha eat of the flestt but the prescription ri sone ghee 
music of many men. yh chr z Next ensue ie ©«=.-s« Pre 3 
i his Friday af- | eye Ce eae oo és 
was also a howe erste te iy nan| “Lohengrin, faultlessly sustained in d 
oe. ana, 28 recepiiye “oe ; 


: : re adiustment 
di tter-of-fact. ‘What it actu- 'scent and ascent; a mary el of adju 
he exceeding matter-oOl-tact, a ac 


| ‘ roup of instruments, 
ally heard Was the “linkéd swee'ne 38 OH aaa tek 2 oe ne slaik «lek tol-etie 
drawn out’ of meilifiuous or Pit meas’ | radiance me tae Holy Cup; yet curiously 
ures for the v-olin. fae) See bib sin a subdued, and also, quickened, by Mr. Kous- 
ing celestial praises ; pana pote in Mes-) Sevitzky through the moments of mes 
blended with cae ae “Tt co wabel y; tumult as though he was loth to lose joe 
i Teeatie aria pages: sre tamai eager to regain the loveliness of” toni 
over : = DABES , | 


4 , verture to 
NE 0 @exture, ..«'«: # inally, the O 
a pleasing, modest cadenza—and the first Y ee one 
its a ee over-passed Tt sang | ‘Rienzi > to the last bursting inch—plercing 
movement vas -passed. sang 


‘ > j : ° 2 ‘ sone ; 
succulently and sinuously, albeit from trumpets, full-throated instrumental : 


; Phy s sharp-- 
Gregorian motiv. It sang again and at cantilena and clangors; rhythms shar} 


, vex? ; - yitards galore; this, that and the 
length over egal -or A hgag Meni aso od anit aN, pace, transition, climax, 
ached allege sang, no longer gently. but To grin and to chortle was the only wine ct 
with bursts of energy. less concerned now ing to such saggy Pron te 8 cae ie vp 
with prayer and meditation than with certainty, Mr. yet ples Tisighn 
praise and purple alleluias. The orchestra massed panes “9 fe a a 
and Signor Respighi helped to gather and through these noble H. T. P. 
concentrate the music. The violin soared, a i 
the other voices also winged upward—and | 
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ning in Sanders 
G major from Haydn’s Parisian series; 
“Clouds” and “Fétes” from the Notturnes of 
Debussy; Strauss’s tone-poem of “Till 
Eulenspiegel.” In none does he stretch|P°S€r and conductor, into the “limba 
idiosyncrasy too far and make the com-|Kable scamps. The creating “genius 
poser dance to the tune of the conducting Strauss but mit 












likewise the transmittin 
temperament; while upon the positive|%@"lus of Mr. Koussevitzky, For peapeeyzrend 
.& COn- 
ert at the university. 
ta” hin Nan gh the Concerto of 
which Mr. Borovs a} wa 
tury pages. Through the Nocturne of sisting KY, otenae ie! 
in E-flat,. batt 
His version of ‘“Fétes” is a marvel of horse, the spavined battie-horpes "PGi 
It date ° ° 3 %e, ae 
Rondo emerges Till charactered and dram- omniscient progrum-book. and noah meeaie 
. e b é 
music. With the conductor shines also the yet now it bootie eosin pay {i 
» an 
0 yrs Liszt at his word and 
: 00 oe sp | 
shadings and euphonies over “Clouds,” of| vitziy's of the letter.” At Wee, pep 
. ey ne 
—Liszt procl ami : wey 
tuosity become imagination and incarnation| , neingtiiag melnde” The alnwan trappings | 
with the musical Hfe and death of Eulen-| . > Siow division sang | 


side, from each music outshines one or/@uctor he was, through the length 
‘another signal ability. Through the Sym- >readth of this cone | 
phony of Haydn, he is past master of the And not least throu 
matter and the manner of eighteenth-cen- Liszt, 





the orchestra, pla 
' Clouds, he fuses beauty of line, color, mood. It was the Dehcerta played the 


luminosity in tones; while from Strauss’s Jess pianists. 
atized to the utmost power of symphonic years have th 


orchestra~—in lightness, suppleness, fleet- 9 eonduec 
ness and precision for Haydn; in play Of|to) the ¢ 


hands the , e l 
rhythm and glow through “Fetes’’; in vir- the beginning was impos 


'Sensuously—--Liszt s i is im: 
spiegel. Last evening, moreover, there) ang also thccplan 2 ae his imagination 
were the round body and the wooden walls| crackling ge 
of Sanders to do the usual. offices. That! greworks. 
is to say, they snarpened every accent and, 
despened every suavity of Haydn; seemed g)) +p 
; the pin-wheels, | ¢ 
as sensitive as the conductor to the tremors pots Hoae Lens itimera, tae beta 
and tints of “Clouds”; yet too closely con- prand ‘e ged Mae 
fined the incandescence of ‘“Fétes” and ; ‘ 
as rhapsodic tcona Q 
were nigh to bursting with the tumults of alla and capindinactn Pin Poy 
66 +] oe p hai dh —° » 
Till. | | the Concerto in E-flat taken fcr what it 
Possibly Mr. Koussevitzky languishes|is—a romantic rhapsody all hollow within, 
ever so little with the returns of Haydn’s/all glint and gusto without. And Mr. 
slow song. The depth, richness, transpar- Koussevitzky juggling and glamouring this 
ency of it are temptation hard to resist. tinsel as though he were showman born 
Yet he makes amplest amends in the first and bred. A 


feat of imagination quite 
leap of the Finale upon the air: 
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Albert Spalding, an American vidlinist 


g return to more deservedly much admired, was cortilally 


Phrase into phrase. Sinée Dr. Muck’s day 4/80 chimed in. H. T.P. 
straightforward flow, precise rhythm of the 

——and then say whether this is not Hayda Respighi’s 

ning of “Fétes’; the suspense, the i¥i-| 

impressions the vaporous loa’ tines “nahe applauded by yesterday’s Symphony, qu- 

rhythm that caresses as it propels: the rare) 2™m was by Bach and. Wagnér. The 


le the in the fly- Comparable in kind with his version of ths 
ing pace with which it flings forward and Nocturnes or of “Till.” To the best of 
there has been no such mitching of conduc- , 
tor, orchestra and composer in a Yraee of SPALDING PLAYS AT | 
virtuosity. | : 
Minuet; or the line of the first movement, 
endlessly sensitive, sustained over every 
veritably conveyed through both a divining 
and an enhancing temperament. Consider 
descence, the uncanny tonal body, of the’ 
aerial march; the stingin 
fuses the course of “Clouds”; the light! dience both before and after he played 
and shadow dappling it; the pace at whica ‘Re solo part in Respighi’s new “Gres 
ae — illusion of stillness in sound—/ Concerto as well as the player pleased, 

he answering imagination is drenched| though as usual Respighi has written 


back, the flick of the rhythm, the dart of Tecoilection, the assisting Mr. Borovsky 

Hear, too, the simple accents, : pres 
SYMPHONY CONGERT: 

transition or modulation, limpid as crystal ae } 

the radiance and the rhythm of the begin-. 

Carthly glow and pulse. 

the measures steal upon the ear; the *®°rlan Concerto.”” The rest of the pro- 

in the beauty and ‘the poetry of Debussy’s! more tastefully than originally. 
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Allegro Marziale—and now we 
0, decidedly rhythming our steps, Finally, 


pianoforte and Franz Liszt, 
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he Goal : 4 | Mr. ALBERT SPALDING, born at Chicago, August 15, 1888, began when 


yee Puree nc’ > jhe was seven years old the study of the violin with Chiti in Florence 
aera ek | '» {italy, and when he was living in New York, with Juan Buitrago. When 

Mr. Spalding was fourteen he passed with high honors the examination 
for a “professorship” at the Bologna Conservatory. In Paris he studied 


for two years with Lefort. His first appearance in public as a profes- 
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‘et one could net help think~ 
wale akin to’ Dvorak’s “New 


symphony rather than to such} 


sarans of the music of the Middle Ages 
s have Come one’s way. | Me 
~ However that may be, the concerto is 
Wneratiating, pever bombastic, - never 
Geivial. in another musical world from 
‘ha Bruch, Saint-Saens and Tchaikovsk 
with which one is so often afflicted. 
tr Spe ahins rmance was & beautiful ¢€x~ | 
Mriple of controlled but intense emotion: 
frrom Mr Spaid and the orchestra. | 
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terday, the fund that offsets the 
annual deficit in the working of the 
orchestra is now virtually gathered. 
The Trustees set the difference be- 
tween receipts and expenditures at 
$84,000. On Dec. 31 last, they had 
received pledges of $83,165.99—only 
$834 below their minimum. By this 
time, probably, subscriptions have 
exceeded that modest sum. The 
more the better,. since the wisest. 
management may not foresee all the 
charges that a given year may lay 
upon a costly institution, There are 
emergencies, and subscriptions may 
well continue from those who be- 
lieve the Symphony Orchestra— 
and Mr. Koussevitzky—‘important 
in the life cf Boston.” The list of 
recent subscribers names: 


Agassiz, Mrs. G. R. 
Bradlee, 5S. C. 

Conant, Mrs. William C., 
Coonley, Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Curtis, Mr. and Mrs. Charles a 
Forbes, Mrs. Waldo E. 
Frost, Horace W. 
Gaston, Mrs. William A. 
Guild, Courtenay 
Holmes, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. 
Jaques, Helen L, 
Lasell, Elizabeth 
Lothrop, Mrs. Thornton K. 
Lothrop, Mrs. W..S. H. 
Lyman, Mrs. G. H., Jr. 
Milliken, Lois: H. 
Morey, Mrs. Edwin 
Morse, Frances R. 
Music Fund, The 
Nichols, Mrs. Henry G. 
Potter, Mrs, Murray A. 
Robb, Russell 
Sayles, Robert W. 
Spaulding, Emma F. 
Sturges, Mrs. Howard O. (Providence) 
Swift, Lucy W. 
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sional violinist was at the Nouveau Théatre, Paris, June 6, 1905. 

His first recital in Boston was on January 4, 1909. On December 
12, 1911, as soloist with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra of Chicago 
(now the Chicago Symphony Orchestra), he played Elgar’s violin 
concerto, then heard for the first time in Boston. He has given other 
recitals here, On April 4, 1916, he took part with Carlo Buonamici and 
Felix Fox, pianists, and the Flonzaley Quartet in a concert in aid of 


‘widows of Italian reservists. He also played here at an entertainm 
; ent 
igiven by the Friars of New York on June 7, 1916, and at a sensi 


of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, January 12, 1917 (Beethoven’s 
concerto). He served in the war as an aviator in Italy and played for 


ithe benefit of soldiers. On October 17, 1919, he played Dvoték’ 7 
certo at a concert of the Boston Symphony Grokeatee On onesie 


22, 1922, he played with the Boston Symphony Orchestra Dohndnyi’s 


iviolin concerto, Op. 27, for the first time in Boston. He has given | 


many concerts in Europe. 


Albert Spalding 
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Warren, Bentley W. = 

Winsor, Mrs. Alfred = 
Subscriptions in any sum, should = 
be sent to E. B. Dane, Treasurer, = 
at 6 Beacon Street. = 
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‘guecessfully on more than one. occasion | 


‘for new pieces. 
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eoncerto “Gregorian’’ @cause ‘he 
sought to give the music the purity and 
\sobriety style of the religious music of 
‘the Middle Ages.”’ The themes are il- 
ileged to be takén from Gregorian 
ehants. Yet one could not help think- 








'ayroria’? symphony rather than to such 
scraps of the music of the Middle Ages 
as have come oné’s way. 

However that may be, the concerto 15 


ingratiating, hever bombastic, — never | 
trivial, in another musical world froin f 
the Bruch, Saint-Saens and Tchaikovsky j 





lwith which one is so often afflicted. 





He is a really great violinist. 


Koussevitzky began the program with | 


Bach. In the_ two allegros of the 
‘Brandenburg Concerto’ in G he made 
the exuberant vitality, the tremendous 
driving power of the music felt as it 
should be felt. The first allegro is one 
of the very greatest pieces ol music ever 
composed, and among the most joyous. 


—_ 


Here the strong men exults in his | 


strength. Those who eall Bach “dry” 


shoula hear both this piece and the 


organ fantasy in C minor with the ac- 
eompanying fugue arranged by Sir Ed- 
ward Higar for orchestra. which fol- 
lowed on yesterday's program. 

Elgar has managed to make the or- 
- ohtestra -sqund like the organ of one's 
dreams. One felt that Bach would have 
approved this arrangement. It uses 
many instruments which he never 
lheard, but always in the spirit of the 
music of Bach. It takes # man like 
Bigar, himself a composer of genius, 
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jJow the letter of his music very con- 
sistently, because our instruments are 
\so far from the ones he knew. And not 
| every learned musician can catch the 
Shiri of Bach. 
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ance on esthetic grounds. One won- 


jin itself to justify concert perform- 
|ders how far Koussevitzky believes in 


oecasionally giving his public what he | 


‘is sure it will like and applaud (as a 
'matter not of art but of policy). 

' The prelude to ‘“‘Lohengrin,” with a 
| brilliant climax not quite steadily built 
| ae and the overture to ‘‘Rienzi’ proved 
; ce more that Koussevitzky's remarke- 
‘able nervous intensity, his phenomenal 
| sense of rhythm, and his dramatic, al- 
most melodramatic, imagination fit him 
lor giving compellingly brilliant Wag- 
lner performances. In the ‘‘Rienzi” 


Respighi is said to haye called the. 


‘ne the finale akin to Dvorak’'s ‘New | 


The performance Was @ beautiful €x- 4 
ample of controlled but intense emotion : 
from Mr Spaidlas and the orchestra. | 
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| to arrange Bach. Nobody can now fol- | 


‘Oussevitzky devoted the rest of the | 
| concert following the intermission to | 
Wa ner fragments. ‘‘The Ride of the| 

lkyries,’ taken too fast, but with} 
|much spirit. was vehemently applauded. | 
‘Tt is not artistically complete enough} 


overture he put as much frenzy into| 
the theme “Rienzi, dir sei Preis,” as. 
though he and his audience had not | 
‘peen disillusioned about that sort of | 
\funme, as Wagner himself later in life | 
‘became, through overfamiliarity with 
the banalities of Italian opera. R. 
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Nearing the Goal 


The Guarantee-Fund of the Symphony 
Orchestra Passes $83,000 


| nee 


BY report of the program-book at 

the Symphony Concert of yes- 
terday, the fund that offsets the 
annual deficit in the working of the 
orchestra is now virtually gathered. 
The Trustees set the difference be- 
tween receipts and expenditures at 
$84,000. On Dec. 31 last, they had 
received pledges of $83,165.99—only 
$834 below their minimum. By this 
time, probably, subscriptions have 
exceeded that modest sum. The 


more the better,. since the wisest. 


management may not foresee all the 
charges that a given year may lay 
upon a costly institution, There are 
emergencies, and subscriptions may 
well continue from those who be- 
lieve the Symphony Orchestra— 
and Mr. Koussevitzky—‘‘important 
in the life ef Boston.” The list of 
recent subscribers names: 

Agassiz, Mrs. G. R. 

Bradlee, 5. C. 

Conant, Mrs. William C, 
Coonley, Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Curtis, Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. 
Forbes, Mrs. Waldo E. 

Frost. Horace W. 

Gaston, Mrs. William A. 

Guild, Courtenay 
Holmes, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. 
Jadues, Helen L. 

Lasell, Elizabeth 
Lothrop, Mrs. Thornton K. 
Lothrop, Mrs. W. S. H. 
Lyman, Mrs. G. H., Jr. 
Milliken, Lois: H. 

Morey, Mrs. Edwin 
Morse, Frances R. 

Music Fund, The 
Nichols, Mrs. Henry G. 

Potter, Mrs, Murray A. 

Robb, Russell 
Sayles, Robert W. 
Spaulding, Emma F. 

Sturges, Mrs. Howard O. (Providence) 
Swift, Lucy W. 

Warren, Bentley W. 

Winsor, Mrs. Alfred 


Subscriptions in any sum, should 
be sent to E. B. Dane, Treasurer, 
at 6 Beacon Street. 
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Mr. ALBERT SPALDING, born at Chicago, August 15, 1888, b 

he was seven years old the study of the Violin with Chiti’ in Fioeenaal 
Italy, and when he was living in New York, with Juan Buitrago. When 
‘Mr. Spalding was fourteen he passed with high honors the examination 
for a “professorship” at the Bologna Conservatory. In Paris he studied 
for two years with Lefort. His first appearance in public as a profes- 
sional violinist was at the Nouveau Théatre, Paris, June 6, 1905 | 

- His first recital in Boston was on January 4, 1909. On December 
‘12, 1911, as soloist with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra of Chicago: 
(now the Chicago Symphony Orchestra), he played Elgar’s violin 
concerto, then heard for the first time in Boston. He has given other 
recitals here, On April 4, 1916, he took part with Carlo Buonamici and | 
‘Felix Fox, pianists, and the Flonzaley Quartet in a concert in aid of | 
‘widows of Italian reservists. He also played here at an entertainment 
given by the Friars of New York on June 7, 1916, and at a concert | 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, January 12, 1917 (Beethoven’s 


concerto). He served in the war as an aviator in Ital 


. d , 
‘the benefit of soldiers. On October 17, 1919, he Reve, Feil ve nel 





‘certo at a concert of the Boston Sympl 

: phony Orchestra. On December 
22, 1922, he played with the Boston Symphony Orchestra Dohndnyi’s 
violin concerto, Op. 27, for the first time in Boston ' 
‘many concerts in Europe. . 
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Twelfth Programme 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 16, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 17, at 8.15 o'clock 


Beethoven. . Overture to Collin’s Tragedy, “Coriolanus,” Op. 62 


Beethoven. Symphony in F major, No. 6, “Pastoral,” Op. 68 
I. Awakening of serene impressions on arriving in the country: 
Allegro, ma non troppo. 
II. Scene by the brookside: Andante molto moto. 


III. Jolly gathering of country folk: Allegro; in tempo d’allegro. 
Thunderstorm; tempest: Allegro. 


IV. Shepherd’s song; Gladsome and thankful feelings after the 
storm: Allegretto. 


Beethoven... ; Symphony in A major, No. 7, Op. 92 
Poco sostenuto. 
Allegretto. 
Presto meno assai. 
Allegro con brio. 


tee 
. eee 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the “Pastoral” Symphony 
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City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear ‘upon the head a pede which obs¢ructs 


the view of the exhibition or ormance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a ag ny covering without projection, which does sat obstruct on : 


view, may be worn. 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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| . that for @ moment we wold’ liken Mr.’ 
, Koussevitzky to the German pedes- 
. ) trian conductor. Not that we would 
Tank tobacco smoke. In Symphony 
hall there was more or less well-bred 
composure until the time came to be 
M ; 1 himself—looked down approvingly. 
usIC Py esented by Well, Beethoven and Chopin can 
stand the test of concerts devoted to 
STRAVINSK Y TO RE Gone forever, except in Germany, is 
a the idea that only a German conductor 
or ae A. W “wiry Can “‘understand”’ and “interpret” the 
FEATURE NEXT KEK works of Beethoven. We have had 
The 12th concert of the Boston Sym- OVvertures and symphonies, and now 
ho itenaline Mr oF asinmanlonton comes Mr. Koussevitzky, who proves 
Prony orcnestra, NV.t. LOUSSEVITZKY, to us, if proof were necessary, that the 
Page ¥ a birth of music, art and literature 1914, 
Collin’s ‘“Coriolanus, and the “Pas- Gite hive ce. Balliol 
toral’”’ and the Seventh Symphonies. Did any one exvect that Mr. Kousse- 
Haus,’”’ facing the audience, led with That the beauty and grandeur of the 
stiff and military gestures his justly overture and the symphonies would be. 
famous orchestra of ‘“‘prominent art-: comparable to the scenic decorations of | 
taste, but not a poetic, imaginative con- There were no eccentric liberties 
ductor, would set apart certain nights the text: there was no painful effort to 
! 


| liken the audience’ to the men and, 
enthusiastic, and high on the wails 
ea, the glorious 
€ . 1 C m4 : en 

Leade1 Koussevitzky their works: that is, if the perform- 

quent, as was that of yesterday. 
the Hungarian; the French- 
By PHILIP HALE adinirable performances of Beethoven's 
conductor, took place yesterday after- music of “the deaf man of Bonn” is 
consisted of Beethoven's overture fo critics and amateurs, who date the 
This program took us back to student yitzy would ‘‘Russianize’’ Beethoven’s 
when Benjamin Bilse at the “Concert Beethoven would turn out to be vodka? 
ists,’ young virtuosi, with older and Bakst? If this expectatiomw was in the 

sound diseiplinarian with a catholic disappointment. 

in the month for the glorification of obtain unexpected effects by strange 


women, officers, students, lovers, sit- 
Program of Beethoven’s gods, godesses, fauns and nymphs— 
Vv Apollo Belvedere: 
ance by orchestra or pianist be elo- 
Vanek ye Ve G28 cae Bho and Monteux, who gave 
noon in Symphony hall. The program not “old hat,” as certain wWwild-eyed 
days in the Berlin of the early 80'S, music? That the strong drink of 
approved musicians. Honest Bilse, & breast of any one, there was _ bitter 
tempi or emphasis of unimportant 


this or that composer: “Beethoven 
Abend,” “Brahms Abend,’ ‘Mozart yoices. The interpretation was as sane 
Abend,” “Rabb Abend,” and so on ag it was eloquent; as reverential as 
through the list of the dead and the it was impressive. For once the “Pas- 
living thought worthy of this distinc- toral’’ was not a long-winded bore; it 
tion. was 2a continuous revelation of simple 

It was not so bad, but chiefly for charm and village rejoicing broken only 
this reason: one could eat and drink by the thunderstorm with its mutter- 
and smoke. Vast quantities of pig in ings and grumblings, its lightning 
various forms: weiner schnitzel, plain, flashes and its peals of thunder. Not 
garnished, or crowned with an egg, not @ melodramatic tempest, but a musical 
always fresh, for eggs in Berlin, like as well as a dramatic one. } 
Hannibal, had crossed the Alps; goose,. And once again the glory of the | 
caviare, all sorts of dishes, cooked or 4Beventh symphony was revealed, | 
raw. Young couples spooned in the ‘whether one accepted Wagner’s theory | 
open German fashion while the mothers | hat it is the apotheosis of the dance, | 
sat by, knitting. {it was a cheerful| or thinks with Vincent d’Indy that the | 
sight after one was accustomed to the’ music was inspired by impressions of | 
Intrepid knife-swallowing, and much! Nature, and is, in a way, a second, 
food music was heard at a very reason- astoral’ symphony. 
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i iT able price. Those were the days when The concert will be repeated tonight. 
| i Tehnsikovsky was regarded as a dan- The concert next week will be for the 
ii gerous fellow and contemporaneous glorification of Igor Stravinsky: Song 
+ | French composers were surely im- of the Volga Bargemen for wind or- 
| moral. chestra; Suite from ‘‘Petrouchka’’; 


Consideration of the program-and Concerto for piano and wind orchestra 
the sound of RBeethoven’s music took (Mr. Stravinsky, pianist); Suite from 
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Haus.” A Beethoven afternoon. Not conduct. 





PHONY GIVES 
12TH CONCERT 


Program of Beethoven's 
Music Presented by 
Leader Koussevitzky 
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Reethoven afternoon. 


that for a moment we would liken Mr. 
Koussevitzky to the German  pedes- 
trian conductor. Not that we would 
liken the audience to the men and 
women, officers, students, lovers, sit- 
tine happy and gorging. in clouds of 
rank tobacco smoke. In Symphony 
hall there was more or less well-bred 
composure until the time came to be 
enthusiastic, and high on the walls 
gods, goddesses, fauns and nymphs— 
yea, the glorious Apollo Belvedere 
himself—looked down approvingly. 

Wei) Beethoven and Chopin can 


stand the test of concerts devoted to 
their works: th: is, if the perform- 
anee by orcl pianist be elo- 
quent, as was vesterday. 

Gone forever, except in Germany, is 
the idea that only a German conductor 
can ‘‘understand’’ and ‘interpret’ the 
works of Beethoven. Ve have had 
Nikisch, he Hungaria the French- 
men fa ud and Monteux, who gave 
adinirable performances of Beethoven's 
overtul a) symphonies, and now 


comes Mr, WKoussevitzk: who proves 


Nir i, OUSS@- 
Beethoven's 


9 an 8 an Ve 
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; strange 
nimvportant 
qs sane 


rential 


hore; if 
On ot simple 
broken only 
its mutter- 


lightning 


revealed, 
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agner’s theory 
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that tne 

impressions of 


second 


ad tonight. 

for the 

song 

for wind or 

‘“Petrouchka”’; 

piano and wind orchestra 
Stravinsky, planist): Suite 
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i, ppearance of/ Mr. Igor Fyaer- 
vitch Stravinsky, composer and pianist, 
at the Symphony concerts this week 


has naturally excited curiosity. The 
program will consist of his Song of the 
Volga Bargemen, for wind instruments; 
the Suite from his ballet, *“Petrouchka”’; 
his Concerto for piano and wind instru- 
ments, and the Suite from his ballet, 
“The Fire-Bird.”” He will play the 
piano, but, according to the latest re- 
port, Mr, Koussevitzky will conduct. 


oe Be 


: The good people who believe that no 
music, except that by local composers, 
written since the death of Jvurmunes 


Brahms is worth hearing. no doubt 
shudder at Mr. Stravinsky's terrible ap- 
proach, yet they will attend the con- 
cert if only to shudder, twist in their 
Seats, and after it is all over sputter 
and shriek in their anger. 

They probably expect to sce him, all 
in red, shot up on the platform through 
a trap door, to the shril! notes of a pic- 
colo which usually accompanies the 








appearance of the Demon on the stage. 


Do they suspect Mr. Stravinsky of hav- 
ing horns and hoofs, and a tail coiled 
Within his dress trousers? Do they 
think the piano stool wiil burst into 
flames when he takes his seat under 


the favoring eyes and baton of Mr.|porter in New York. 


Koussevitzky? 
ne Bown 


They will be disappointed, for to out- 
ward view Mr. Stravinsky is as mortal 


se 


time in this country. The ‘‘Song of the 


| Volga Bargemen’’ was performed here 
|at a concert for children given by the 
Boston Symphony orchestra last No- 
The tune “Ay Ouhnem,” or 
“Ei Uchnjem’’—there are several] ways 
long been 
Eugenie Linev’s Russian 
choir sang it in 1893, and in that year 


vember. 


'Of spelling the 
‘familiar here. 


title—has 
Mr. Loeffler used it in his Sextet per- 
formed at a Kneisel concert. 


thrilling effect at the 
Theatre in 1910. 


here by the Chauve Souris. Mr. Jac- 


chia’s transcription for orchestra has 
concerts. Mr. 
Chaliapin sings the song, and there is 
a version with orchestral accompani- 
The mournful tune is included 
in Messrs. Davison, Surette and Zan- 


beep heard at ‘Pop’ 


ment. 





The only unfamiliar piece on the pro- 
stam is his piano concerto, which, we ; music as danced loses in two respects: 
understand, will be played for the first 


The Rus- 
sian Balalaika orchestra played it with 
Hollis Street 
The song was played 
by the orchestra for a scene presented 
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/a8 are all of us, though his warmest a@- | 
mirers place him already 


high among } a 
the immortals. | effect 
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zig’s “Book of Songs’? (Concord series 


No. 14) just published by E. C. Schir- 
mer Music Company. 


It has served 
many composers for a theme, as Gla- 
zounov, whose orchestral transcription 
or Fantasia was characterized by Rim- 
sky-Korsakov ‘as ‘‘magnificent.’’ 


ed Li 


Mr. Stravinsky’s transcription  !s 
short and simple. It was played in 
San Francisco early in 1924; Philadel- 
phia and’ New York have heard it. 

When Mr, Stravinsky, as guest con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic orchestra 
in New York, gave his first concert on 


(Jan. 9, the program stated that the 
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piece was writen for an occasion: a's 


Sala performance of the Ballet Russe 
for the benefit of the Italian Red Cross 
at the Costanzi Theatre in Rome. Mr. 
Stravinsky has deseribed the musie as 
being a short, simple, sombre prelude; 
nis purpose was that the transcription 


“should replace the old Russian Na-'/! 


a~ te 
tional Hymn, which cannot be played 
since the revolution and the abdicating 
of the Tzar.”’ 


~—~ @ > 


He has said that his Concerto is 
somewhat in the nature of an old 
passacagliia or toccata. It was per- 
formed for the first time at Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s concert in Paris on May 22, 
1924. The score is dedicated to Mme. 
Natalie Koussevitzky. 


wma | t--- -— 


He does not wish to be known as a 
“‘modernist’”’ in music. 
word ‘modernism,’”’ he said to a re- 
“The Modernists 
set out to shock the Bourgeoisie, and 


they only succeeded in pleasing the } 
neither 


Bolsheviki. My music is 


| 
| 


“it's a ruined 


———-+ 


‘futurist’ nor ‘passe-ist,’ only the music 


of today.’’ 


Hle insists that his ballets are also | 


ve in concert. ** *Petrouchka,’ 
for example, might be compared to a 
sonata, with its succession of move- 


ments, allegro, adagio, scherzo. The | 


for the author it is an alien metier, 
while for the public, it diverts atten- 
tion from the ear to the easier impres- 
Sions of the eye. No, I do nor 
write in quarter-tones. I am richer 
than an African or Papuan. I was 
born under ‘The Well-tempered Clavi- 
chord’ and I seek my new effects with 
our familiar ‘tempered’ scale. I study 
Bach in his own manuscripts, discov- 
ered a century after him, for he was 
to his contemporaries a man unknown. 
Can you fancy the ‘Matthew Passion’ 
as Bach made it for wind instruments, 
organ and male chorus! We hear it 
today with the voices and orchestra of 
a Wagner, so to speak, all the harmo- 
nies softened and made agreeable to 
the ears of our own musical contem- 
poraries.’’ 

; oOo 


When he was asked by a reporter 
from the N. Y. Times which of his 
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works he preferred; he answered 


“Naturally the one I am at work on at ., on BY 
Iam not composing now; it| with other music by the same com- | 
requires concentration. But while I am poser would of necessity prove as a 
in America I am making entirely new tan deed 
versions of my works for your mechan-| Whole dull indeed. 
ical reproducing instruments, 44 pieces 
Not a ‘photograph’ of my play- 
ing, aS Paderewski has made of his 
: but rather a/| 
‘lithograph,’ a full and permanent rec- | 
ord of tone combinations quite beyond) 


a time, 


in all. 


superb interpretations, 


my 10 poor fingers to perform; in effect, 


a new orchestration for the whole plano| Of yesterday proved in fact to be the 


| keyboard.”’ 


} 


ocle, heavy gold bands on both wrists,| concerts that Mr. 
| “for a watch and other matters.” “He 


Koussevitzky Makes 
Post 


ven programme that he 
pared for the Symphony Concert of | 
yesterday already convinced, after re-| 
| peated hearings of it, that Beethoven's 
| “Pastoral” Symphony was an _  in- 
ferior 
among the immortal Nine, and _ like- 


At the rehearsal he sported a mon. 


was dressed for action in a brown-and- 
rose sweater which replaced the orange 
shirt and scarf and black ulster in 
which he landed from the lirer Paris.’”’ 

An interesting personage, this Igor 
Fedorovitch Stravinsky. 


SYMPHONY 
SERVES UP 


BEETHOVEN 









which surrounded the “Pastoral” 





ENGROSSING AND EXCITING | 


And yet, with but an occasional and | 
fleeting impression of monotony in that 
same ‘‘Pastoral’’ Symphony, the concert l 


most delightful, most engrossing and, 
‘at its close, one of the most exciting | 
Koussgevitzky has | 
thus far given us. | 
From Mr. Koussevitzky had come al- 
ready superb performances of the Fifth 
Symphony (although some, to be sure, | 
| did not so account it), and of the | 
| “Broica.” And that the mighty Seventh — 
would emerge ‘newly glorified at his | 
hands seemed a foregone conclusion. 
But that even so magnetic, so pene- 
trating a conductor as Mr. Koussevitz- 
ky could make of the “Pastoral” the. 
poem in tones, the idyl of the joyous | 
country-side heard yesterday in Sym- 
Phony Hall, was hardly to be antici- 
pated. 
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No Detail Overlooked 


It must have been clear to every 
listener that Mr. Koussevitzky missed | 
no slightest point, no faintest shadow © 
of this music’s intention. Surely no , 
| single thing that Beethoven put into 
this score was yesterday overlooked or. 


Pee ee ee 





| deprived of its due, while throughout 


the “Pastoral’’ Most 


E.ngrossing 


—eon. ‘7. 9 ab | 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH | 


| 
A surprising and a disconcerting | 
| 


conductor is Mr. Koussevitzky. 


One went to hear the all-Beetho- | 


| 


had pre-| 


work, unworthy its place 


| wise convinced that a programme 





the piece instrumental strokes hitherto 


| inconspicuous or altogether unnoticed 
| Stood forth as 
| genius, 

| Happily did Mr. Koussevitzky take 
the second movement at a swifter pace | 
than that to which other conductors 
have accustomed us. For once Beet- 
hoven’s brook that too often, like Ten- | 
nyson’s, has seemed to go on forever, | 
was in truth a rippling brook and not | 
a sluggish stream, Again, without re- 
sort to tasteless or undue exaggeration, | 
the storm-music had a new graphic- | 
ness, held a new power of suggestion. 


veritable flashes of 


The Bassoon’s Three Notes 


Deliciously humorous in turn was 
that recurrent F-C-F that Beethoven 
would have us believe to be the only 
notes that the rustic bassoon player 
could extract from his delapidated in- 
strument. And finally by some necro- 
mancy all hint of triteness and banale | 
ity was deleted from the final move-} 
ment. . 

Yes, we must revise our verdict. The | 
‘Pastoral’ is not such a bad piece after | 
all—If only a conductor of genius is} 
leading it. 
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. For beginning to thifs:one-man” con-{ >) vow 


cert that promised dullness and ylelde 
none, came the noble Overture to} 
“Cormolanus,” in a gripping, dramatic 
performance. But the “high light” of 
the concert was of course the Seventh 
Symphony. 


Finale at Terrific-Pace 


It would be possible to praise meas- 
ure by measure Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
reading of this masterpiece. But suf- 
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fice it to say that throughout its course} THRICE THE COMPOSER RECEIVES 


he intensifies and sublimates the sym- 
phony’s pervasive rhythmic quality. 
The persistent dotted-eights-and-six- 
teenth figure of the first movement pre- 
served its integrity (a feat not always 
accomplished), with no hint of monot- 
ony. The marvellous Allegretto, and 
after it the Scherzo, assumed fresh im- 
port, and at the last the Finale, 
whipped to a terrific pace, became ver- 
tiginous, frenetic, orgiastic. As the 
orchestra raced to its exultant close 
the listener’s pulse beat fast in sym- 
pathy. 

With good reason was there tumult- 
uous applause, with Mr. Koussevitzky 
many times recalled, finally to shake 
Mr. Burgin’s hand in expression of his 
gratitude to the orchestra that had 
served him so well. 


Mid Place in Season 


With this glorification of Beethoven 
Mr. Koussevitzky has reached the half- 
way mark in the Symphony concerts of 
the year.. Twelve programmes have 
come and gone; another dozen yet 
await us. Wide in range these pro- 


unprecedented emphasis upon unfamil- 
lar music of the 1sth century and upon 
the music of Russia. And despite cer- 
tain advance rumors to the contrary, 
Mr. Koussevitzky has proved himself 
'no mere specialist, either with the ul-. 
| tra-moderns or with his pets among the 
| ancients. oe 

| By him the classics and the early 
| Romantics—Haydn, Beethoven, Weber 
| and Schubert—have been endowed with 
puew significance. Brahms and Wagner 
| have been illumined; Strauss and De- 
) bussy transfigured. 


* Prestige Restored 


That some, academically minded, 
‘would dissent from Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
‘readings of the classics was to be ex- 
pected. But if Mr, Koussevitzky has 


MR. KOUSSEVITZKY 


The New Point of View at the Symphony 


Concerts—The Overture ‘“Coriolanus,” |. 


the Pastoral and the Seventh So Heard 
and Applauded—Music Rejuvenated and 


Revealed—Music Also Considered and 


Contrived 


ONDUCTORS change, and we hear- 
ers change with them. With most, 
the process is too gradual to be 
heeded; while fewer still are at 
pains to define to themselves the new 
point of view, the new source of sensation 
and pleasure. Yet both stood clear at the 
Symphony Concert yesterday, when the 
series rounded the mark into the second 
half of the season. A year ago, the musi- 
cally inclined were seeking Symphony Hall 


on Friday afternoons to hear the numbers. 
that Mr. Monteux happened to have in | 
grammes have been, although with aN}hand. He had chosen a favorite item from | 


the “standard repertory’; or he was re- 
turning to pages long overlooked; or he 
had set in array pleasing examples of both 


the ancients and the moderns; or he had) 
'pitched upon some piece hitherto unheard | 


in Boston, written by a “new man” accord- 
ing to the faith and practice of the younger 
generation; or with fresh handiwork an 
established composer was proving afresh 
his deserts and vitality. 
perience with Mr. Monteux, most hearers 
could anticipate the quality of the per- 
formance; though, now and again, he and 
the orchestra could and did surprise them. 


Usually expectation on that score was ful- 
filled in their ears, and they departed in 


Out of long ex-| 


DAY OF CONDUCTOR, | 
DAY OF SURPRISES | 


i 


praise, blame or indifference for the music | 


that they so heard. 


Upon Mr. Monteux, 
program- maker, rather than upon Mr. 


’ 


| iiss vlad tae Ae me eS ‘ a bigs Visas 
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facet to facet the crystal of his powers. 


As complaisant are the majority to his pre-- 


dllection for a piece of ancient music at 
the outset of many a concert; his frequent 
inclination to brief, displayful, semi-de- 
tached fragments; his abundance with 
Beethoven and Wagner; his warmth upon 
Debussy and Rayel, various ‘romantics,” a 
modernist or two; his neglect, so far of 
various establised or unestablished com- 
posers, interesting to hear via. England, 
Italy, where not; his possible indifference 
toward the sort of music they write o 
typify. ) 
Enough for most of us on the floor or in 
the galleries of Symphony Hal] that Mr. 
Koussevitzky has set a program according 
to his own promptings and brought the 
music to voice in his own image. The 
conductor as disclosed in the music—not 
the music filtering through the conductor— 
now engages us. Of his attributes as they 
enhance the fortunate composer, do we now 
hold debate. Again a “personality” reigns 
not only over the orchestra, but also the 
audiences, of Symphony Hall. Like that 
of Nikisch in the Bostonian nineties, it 
subdues all things to itself and is content. 


{Unlike that of Dr. Muck “before the war,” 


jit) does not reach also toward catholicity 
nd comprehension up and down the widest 
fields of music. Mr. Koussevitzky plays 


yspon Mr. Koussevitzky’s orchestra in Mr. 


koussevitzky’s program at Mr. Koussevitz- 
Ky’s concerts—and the signs and wonders 
thereof engross all within earshot and 
tongueshot. The vogue, the fame of the 
Symphony Concerts rise anew; the re- 
celpts keep touch and time. American- 
fashion, there is no more to ask. T[,et 
music as such take its. chances—and daily 
give thanks for a Heaven-sent medium 
and mirror, 


So disposed, expectant and 


r. 


ons 7 


time and: vitiled "tare 


Seethoven prevailed not—as he does 


“Egmont” or with at least two-of the f 1 7 


“Leonoras.”” Worse still, there are tho 
‘to whom the gentler, longing, so-cal 


feminine theme of “Coriolanus” soun¢ 
more like the voice of a matron of Vienna, 
not too far past her youth, than of the 


Tragic Muse austere and buskined. As 


usual, too, Mr. Koussevitzky refined wu 
her with languors and soft euphonies. .Of 


him and of Beethoven puissant were the 


great chords of the beginning and the 
close; the sombre passion, submission, ex- 
tinction of the end—music of fatality if 
ever composer wrote it. 


With the Pastoral Symphony Mr. Kous- 


sevitzky’s heyday began; indeed, touched | 
and held the climax. Not within the long- 
est and the fullest memory had the music 


been so perceivingly, imaginatively and 
revealingly played. Here it was, after a 
-hundred-odd years in the “standard rep- 
ertory,’’ still poem of Beethoven’s moods, 
fancies, voice; yet warm upon his singing 
lips. As animate and poetizing was the 
instrument upon which composer and con- 
ductor sang their song Of. memoried de-' 
lights. In the second division in particu- 
lar, little masters abounded in the wood- 
winds, and the horns—above all Mr. Lau- 
rent, fullest and richest of all the flute- 
players. As one man in zest, intent and 
accomplishment were the sixty-odd strings, 
In unity and reciprocity, in beauties and 
ardors, sensibilities and euphonies of tone, 
the band outdid itself. Mr. Koussevitzky 
did not spare his vigors, but he might 
/merely have touched the orchestra with hig 
finger-tips, so susceptible was it to his 
and the composer’s lightest will. And only 
the other evening, at the concert of “The: 


| 
| Flonzaleys,’” some of the men were repin- 


speedily | ing at “this endless rehearsal of Beetho- 


Dleasured sat the audience of yesterday Ven.” They had reason now to behold and 


before the conductor’s afternoon of 
Beethoven. It is not necessary to inquire , 
into. the inclinations or the compulsions | 
prompting Mr. kKoussevitzky to such/| 
choice. There the program stood—the | 
Overture, ‘‘Coriolanus”; the Pastoral Sym- 
phony; the Seventh Symphony. The in- 
tending listener could take it or leave it— 
and every one took it except a few habitués 


hear what this inspired industry ‘had 
wrought. 

Veritably, for Beethoven, as well as for 
the orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky was the 
leader in the deed. He quickened the sec- 
ond movement—the dreamers beside the 
brook. He phrased it as a singer, equally 
blessed with skill and imagination might 
phrase his song. From the band he drew, 


isied himself upon them; the orchestra 
gave him back power for power. © Y at 


" - 
— 
—_—— ne 
' . - ‘ Ce . 


of the second balcony where, for the first] and blended and balanced its utmost beauty | 
time this season, seats stood untenanted.| of tone. The outcome was-a loveliness | 
For outset, the Overture did not quite} without flaw; a simplicity without blemish, 
justify the conductor’s scheme or keep the! a delicious sense of fantasia when toward 
pace with the two Symphonies. Seemingly,} the close the music stirs with sunlit, 
he would begin with Beethoven dramatic.| woodland sounds. As animating, as fre- 
If so, why not the third “Leonora” Over-|juvenating, was the conductor’s plastic 
ture since that to “Egmont” had been re-| hand upon pace and rhythm in the first 
qcently played? For to some hearers this| movement. Little crescendos blew over the 
| Coriolanus” is not of the composer’s | music; a finger-stroke of emphasis upon 
anighty, far-flung, white-hot and, thus far,] this accent or that. was life-giving; new 
‘feverlasting music. In such ears, ‘the | details disclosed themselves: remembered 


not always dotted every i and crossed| yonteux, conductor, turned the tea-table_ 
every t, if he has permitted himself chatter or the dinner-table debate. 
ae a ah gol of tempo and dynam-| Now, however, these same listeners flock 
ics, he has given us singularly vivid Y 

all on Friday, or om a 
and arresting interpretations of nearly +B econ flee yeh ade fa Age aor 


every music to which he’ has set his ‘ 
hand. If he has aroused some opposi- ky, as conductor; incidentally to look upon 


tion, he has won an army of admirers.| him; along the way to measure the re- 

And above all, he has given the con-| Sponse of the orchestra to his will and 
certs of the Boston Symphony Orches-| Urge. It is the program, not the perform- 
tra, both at home and abroad, a pres-| ance, that passes for granted, unless at 
lige that they had not enjoyed for} mid-week, or even iater, akerations have 
nearly a decade, : re-shaped it. Few note that for the most 





as freedoms and vivacities, in the Scherzo: bourgeon y Nanapenesiee. over spreading | Vi OUSSEVIUZ and bee L woven | 
the sturdy rusticity, the folk-poetry that} and finally por cell hi an me Ni ta neice testcadar a aes elt 5S ee | 
‘Beethoven—the moowl upon him—liked to| dom did the rhythm panel xe don GEE WC onal rn pon. . eS 
embody and release. So apt and imagina-| as with an infectious, mou § JOY Of pea By STUART MASON | rs ee 
| 
| 
| 


- 


‘ d these were Mr. Toscani- 
tive was Mr. Koussevitzky’s proportioning} and motion. And t 
‘that the little thunder-storm rolled past,|ni’s masteries of, by, and for Beethoven. 


at In thé Pastoral Symphony Mr. Kousse- , : ; 
va oe gloss eda AB Hope vitzky divined and tramsfigured; in the ton Symphony Orchestra, Serge; Possibly the last movement of the 


es ide—he took thought || Koussevitzky, conductor, yesterday ! Seventh symphony might have gained 
; ¢| Seventh—the Finale as ca eet an ly mignt e gained, 
yews nme ont goa Mle gg ita and contrived. 'The more discernible the | afternoon an Symphony Hall, Boston, | in rhythmical incisiveness had it 
side. Under such artful ardors, such out- means, the less impinging’ was the outcome. : | consisted o! Beethoven s Overture to; been at a slightly slower pace, but 
pourings of tone a-pulse and a witow. Bee- , H. T. Pp. | | Collin’s tragedy, Coriolanus, and | never has it been our good fortune to 

ai ai a ia ‘the same composer's Sixth and Sev- hear the Sixth played with such a. 


thoven’s repetitions seemed not only tol- ania ex ininios 
erable but imperative. With simplicity Ores SP ROMICE. fortunate choice of tempi. This sym- | 


and the riches of simplicity, with the de- | This was not the program as origi- phony, until yesterday, has always | 
light that out of Beethoven’s heart sang nally announced, Mr. Koussevitzky| geemed a tiresome work full of need- | 
into loveliness. Mr. Koussevitzky reclothed isa conductor of surprises. Not OnLy} } se repetitions, often childish) ites 
the Pastoral Symphony after these many i does he change his programs at short) character of its themes and in its imi- | 
SL Why would have belloved {t of ngtice, ‘but Bis conducting of ‘them | tations of the sounds of nature | 
fannels. Who would have believed it of) | _— : is not lacking in that element also.| yy} go venterday. Nir... eae 
that clear-voiced music? It was as though; / , i | ; It is worth noticing that the first and|..,, oF adit : oy “f aa rin | 
eee ees Bad donp the deed. . a ' : most natural thought in connection (nee ‘ign 
With the Seventh Symphony, Mr, Kous- ee a | W ith the symphony concert s these must have been the original inten- 
: er Se ‘days concerns Mr. Koussevitzky, |tions of the composer. By taking 
Cee nn ae tect ice fer $ Rightly or not, in spi surselveg ithe opening allegro and the scene 
‘well, better, and also less well, since for; | MEE Aeiliy OF MOL, 20 spite of ourselves, r ty Aad ma Se dea’ : | 
mot a few the illustrious memory of Mr.| . _— i | |his personality has become all per-|PY the srookside at a faster pace | 
| Toscanni, eloquent beyond compare in this; ; _— (a. ao : _vading. than has been customary with his 
music, still haunts. The Russian matched ee | | several times he has played the predecessors he brought out the 
the Italian in the overwhelming vitality, | ‘music of Beethoven, Mozart, Schu- broad lines on which these move- | 
the careering pace, the careening rhythm, | ‘bert or Weber in a manner which Ments are constructed as no other 
the leap and frenzy and outcry—as of J; eu | (was unmistakably original if not al- conductor has done. By playing the | 
myriad Bacchantes upon the vine-clad, jj 5 ee | ways conformable with precon- Music of the tempest in a more 
dripping hills—with which he charged and , * se 7 | : ceived ideas or so-called traditions. subdued manner he suggested the 
surcharged the finale. A brass farthing for, 4% | We ees e | : He has even played such music in a storm to the imagination rather than | 
the pure and pious, the droning and dos-| af \ ae | . : manner which was to say the least| attempted to paint it graphically, and | 
weatic d'indy imagining this race of sound) 4) | : ss whimsical and capricious. by broadening the measures of the | 
and fury a ‘‘village festival”; even a vil-| | . a final hymn of thanksgiving he lent | 
| lage festival “strongly characterized.” Has: a dignity to these pages which has: 
Saint-Vincent of the Schola mever dreamed | heretofore been lacking. | 
or known a Bacchic rout? It is high time 
that he re-read Euripides and with re- 
| opened ears listened to Beethoven, like- 
‘wise rending the reverberant air. 

Graphic of contrast, imaginative with the 
swellings of tone, the sharpenings of 
rhythm, was Mr. Koussevitzky when the 
two melodies of the Scherzo are in play. 
Yet now and again the sense of effect, 
contrived, considered, applied, would stir 
even in the impressed listener. The pace, 
‘the rhythem, the gradation and modulation 
| of the Allegretto arrested and enfolded the 
ear, though here again the semse of a con- 
scious manipulation would not quite down. 
Try as the listener might, there was sense certs, 
of Beethoven, reined to a conductor's paces, Yet the performance was not ultra 
even though those paces illuded ear and conservative and the impress of the 
imagination. Freer, winged, less’ shut conductor’s individuality was not 
within a listening concert-hall, it was pos- | ais the -saaate. was wiaved: in whic 
fuie,.to wish the compos’". ,; | the true romantic style. His con- hadoenenad sane and straightforward, . 

And in the first movement, beside Mr. | ception of it was poetic and imagina- conception which was satisfying, 
Toscanini, Mr. Koussevitzky was plainly tive but fancy was duly restrained which left the hearer with the 1Im- 
“second in Rome.” Once he had wrought and never overstepped the bounds | Pression that this and no other was) 
the slow introduction as calm yet suspen- of good taste. Proportions were well | the, manner in which it should -be 


sive prelude, elaborately he prepared the observed and it is doubtful if a more played. , 
way for the.entrance Of the themes; while This was playing which restored’ 


HE program of the twelfth Sym- | symphonies could be desired by the 
phony concert, given by the Bos- | most fastidious. 


A Greater Koussevitzky 

Yesterday’s program offered him 
abundant opportunity for the further ; . | 
display of those qualities which have Symphony. Transformed | 
distinguished him in the past. Yet The symphony as a whole was | 
here Mr. Koussevitzky must have, transformed. It became under his 
surprised thosé who were looking) hands once more. 1. vil 

forward to more of those often! a ss deat iy 
OTTO KURT SCHMEISSER, strangely distorted versions of: music which touched the heart, 
Solo Trumpeter, Boston Sym- familiar pieces. Yesterday a much > which set the imagination aglow, a/| 
phony Orchestra. | | greater Koussevitzky was revealed music once more yivid and pulsing | 
ei in iin imeem to the public, a Koussevitzky with a 
broader and nobler conception of | 
Beethoven than was to be observed bars 

in the playing of either of the Third penned ats ae jae iaytastd Sane 

or the Fifth symphonies at past con- | n fons sctgr inns A fps the an 
itation of the Seventh symphony. Mr. 
Koussevitzky did not attempt to read 
‘into its measures meanings which 
were foreign to them. It was a con- 
‘ception of this music which was su- 


dik diy, chee AcE i ee er ee, # 


} 
. 


with life, a music touched with the 
genius of the great ‘master who 
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faith in Beethoyen’s music, which | profession. requires them to hear, to, 


made it possible to once more un- | make, or to teach too much music, may 


require a succession Of More or less 


derstand its greatness and beauty, | spicy titbit novelties if any concert pro- 
its universal appeal. Oftentimes it} gram is to interest them, But surely 


had seemed faded and worn. After 

| pay and not already sated with it must find 
yesterday's performance we know | great masterpieces sustaining and oon- 
‘that it is blessed with eternal youth. | soling. 





‘tempi, dynamics, etc. 











Strange to say, Mr. Koussevitzky Bett 780 go Aiden Mee ag a gyre 
was unduly restrained in the dra- | Gition. He was not successful with the 
matic Overture to ‘‘Coriolanus.” Here | introduction and first movement of the 
those theatrical qualities which have | hes ae eos ge 4 A frog Pra me 

; ; d Bes eiv : ca’’ an 
served him in many another piece lsisth ic, mood. Bisewhere his interpre- 
of similar nature were not in evi-| tations were vivid and deeply moving, 
dence. He is truly a man of sur-|though not always according to the 
prises, of unusual and unexpected 
ways with music, yet withal capable 
of touching the heights. ‘phony is really majestic: he made it 

————— ——--—-- = hurried and anxious; the first movement 
| is really a graceful, spirited, flowing 

| poem, not, as he tried to make it, 
| tragic. 

In the finale of the Sixth Symphony, 
'on the other hand, Koussevitzky's read- 
ing makes the design of the whole 
, diay soya plain ae ne ater reading has 

| SL EOE one in years. s a éveloped fro 
i 7 | the ier et Ni in horns and clari. 

| . ’ nets at the beginning, a fact the beaut 
Koussevitzky 8 Homage TO! of the first lyric episode obscures - if 
ithe whole ee fyirtooeet is not conceived 
‘ and performed cumulatively. The audi- 
the Classics ence applauded with what seemed gen- 

> entnusilas i every c i 

huweeetiingea eee ee 

Next week's Symphony progfam rine oles pam be Matha he ores 
to be all-Stravinsky, with the com-!dozen themes and passages played at 
poser present and playing the piano a, bi eg are hi the most beau- 
part in his new concerto, but Mr Kous./ Uitut things in the world. But it is 

| ; ~““tnot by “elegant extracts’ that great 
Sevitsky doing the conducting. Per-| poetry in tones like this really endures 
haps this fact explains why Koussevit- in history, actually goes on moving the 
sky selected yesterday to do homage hearts of men through many genera- 
to the greatest of the classics for tions. Beethoven is greater than 
sith atin i bert, not because his melodies are any 

: ; more beautiful, but because his music 

He is holding the balance between! has design and proportion; because also 
ancients and moderns even, and trying i ye +e ab be ey pete ta Paani 
to  sati | be heard at a y the careless listener. 

e sty both those to whom the | At least one listener found yesterday’s 
history of music ended with Brahms | program the most enthralling of any 
and those for whom it began with Ne-; heard in 16 years of Symphony going. 
bussy and has culminated in Stravin- | For this the credit goes to Beethoven. 
Sky. Yesterday’s program, for the first 
time in 15 years, contained no music | 
not of the very greatest. Beethoven's | 
de» ream overture, his Sixth, and | 
wey aad symphony filled the after- | 


Why anyone Should dislike eith | 
all-Bethoven or an all-Stravinsky pro- 
gram is not very plain. © Beethoven's 
Sreatest masterpieces, such as those. 
heard yesterday, are openly denounced 
only by the youngest and rashest mod- 
ernists, whatever any candid 20th cen-| 
tury listener may think of the music | 
from “The Ruins of Athens’ and other | 
mediocre works from his pen. Stra-' 
vinsky, if not a great composer, is at! 
least one of the foremost now living. | 
Anybody to whom music is not a dead | 
art should be eager to hear his work | 
often enough and fully enough to be | 
able to decide whether or not it Is peér- 
manently pleasurable. | 

Yet there are many who repine over 
having to hear two Bethoven sympho- | 
nies in an afternoon. Jaded musica] | 
palates, such’ a8 those of persons whose | 





any person normally sensitive to music 


| ‘Burgin as Soloist—Appreciation and an 


VY SMonday 3 evening the public of the 


®baton of Mr. Koussevitzky. This public 
now fills Symphony Hall to the last seat 
®of the second balcony. For it Mr. Kousse- 
Bvitzky had assembled a program which 


directions in the orchestral score about | 


The introduction to the Seventh vie. | 


’ Tannhauser,’ 
of Siegfried from “The Dusk of the Gods,” 
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TV ror the First Time Mr. Koussevitzky Con-| 


ducts the Monday Concert—Mr. Richard 
Ovation 


Monday Symphony series heard for 
the .first time a concert under the 


began with the Symphony in G major 


§ which Haydn wrote for Paris; which con- 
tinued with Beethoven’s concerto for violin; 


which ended with three numbers from the 


Pworks of Wagner—the introduction and. 


Bacchanale from the Paris version of 
’ the so-called funeral music 


and the prelude to ‘“‘The Mastersingers of 


} Nuremberg.” Mr. Richard Burgin, con- 


certmaster of the orchestra, was the solo- 
ist. The applause after his number amount- 
ed to an ovation, recalling him to the 
stage repeatedly. 

lf there is anywhere a piece of music 
that sets forth more fully than this G 


major Symphony the spirit of Haydn, such 
piece would be revelation indeed. 


Haydn was cheerful, bright, full of good 







“Yness, passion. It makes high demands’ Upon’ 
|the virtgosity of conductor and orchestra 
‘alike, The so-called funeral music from 


ming up, a retrospect of the prin 

















the ‘Dusk of the Gods” is in reality.a sum- 


ideas of the four dramas of the “Ring of 
the ‘Nibelungen.” Motives from various 
situations call to mind the chief course of 
the plot. The scene is musically most 
impressive. It is everlasting maryel that 
so coherent and unified a whole can come 
from a succession of ten, more or less, in- 
dependent motives. The orchestra imparted 
to it grandeur and eloguence. Just as this 
music epitomizes the whole of the “Ring” 
so the prelude to the “‘Mastersingers” an- 
nounces and prefigures the measures and 
the moods of that piece. Here is the 
pomp, the grandiloquence, the ceremonious- 
ness and self-importance of the master- 
singers; and again, the swelling music of 
spring, of youth with its. ambitions,’ its 
loves, its innocences; and jastly the meas= 
ures of humor and of drollery, suggesting 
the coinedy and even the horse-play which | 
are by no means absent from this opera.” 
In such moods conductor and men get 
this prelude before their hearers, ampli- , 
fying, differentiating, combining | them, 
bringing with them the program to an ex- 
ultant close. A. H. M.- 


Incidents and Prospects 


The Symphony Orchestra, with mr, 


For if Koussevitzky conducting, announces two 
more concerts for young people on Wednes- 


humor, so was this Symphony; if he was day and Thursday afternoons next, at four 


devout and fervent, so was its slow move- 


o’clock, -in Symphony Hall, The program 


ment; if he was a son of the soil, thetraverses the Minuet and Finale from 


last movement suggested it; if he was 


Haydn’s Symphony in G@ major; the An- 


somewhat naive, so was the buzzing first dante from the Concerto for Horn written 


movement; if he had sunshine in his heart, 


orchestra felt in this old music, such char- 


by the father of Richard Strauss; three 
}he put much of it into this Symphony. numbers from Musorgsky’s “Pictures at an 
| Such qualities Mr. Koussevitzky and the 


Exhibition’—Promenade, Children at Play 
in the Garden of the, Tuileries, Ballet of 


acterization they gave forth to their audi- Chickens; a fragment of H ydn’s Concerto 


ence. 

Curiosity is said to be responsible for 
many things. It has just led us to count 
the number of times Beethoven’s concerto 


for violin has been played at the concerts 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
_Burgin’s performance yesterday evening peen distributed. A few may be had at 
‘was the twenty-second one since 1884— 
anyone a little more curious can easily | 


figure in how many (or few) of the in- 
tervening years it was not played. Mr. 
Burgin played it now with lustrous, silken 
tone, now with high, sustaining nobility, 
now with decisive, burning rhythm. . 
To the grace and charm and humor of 
Haydn, and to the heights of Beethoven, 


'Mr. Koussevitzky next added the passion 
.and the heat of Wagner. The Bacchanale 


is musical setting for a ballet-scene in- 
cluding Venus’ and Tannhéiuser, the 
Graces, Amorettes, Bacchantes, Fauns, 
Satyrs, Nymphs and Naiads, not to forget 
human youths. In Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
hands it is a vortex of energy, seducctive- 


will revisit New York and for the two 


ready prepared his programs. 


numbers are Emanuel Bach's Concerto for 


ment of Berlioz’s “Flight into Egypt” and. 


for Violoncello; two numbers from Grieg’s 
music to “Peer Gynt”—Anitra’s Dance, In 
the Hall of the Mountain King, In the 
solo-pieces Mr. Wendler and. Mr. Bedetti 
of the orchestra will be heard. Most of 
the seats for both concerts have pet 


box-office. 
Next week, the Symphony Orchestra 


concerts there Mr Koussevitzky has al- 
For the 
frst on Thursday evening, Jan. 29, the 





Orchestra; Chaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony ; | 
and, with Mr. Hayes for singer, @ frag- | 
| 
Liszt’s setting of the hundred and fourth | 
Sonnet of Petrarch. On Saturday after- 


nooit, Jan. 31, conductor and orchestra will 


be heard in Handel’s Concerto Grosso in- 


D minor. Ravel's version of Musorgsky’s | 
“Pictures at an Exhibition’; Beethoven 
Seventh Symphony. 
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Thirteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 23, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 24, at 8.15 o'clock 


Stravinsky Song of the Volga Bargemen, arranged 


_ for Wind Orchestra 


. Orchestral Suite from the Ballet, ‘““Pétrouchka”’ 
(Piano, Jesus SANROMA) 

Russian Dance—Petrouchka—Grand Carnival—Nurses’ 

Dance— The Bear and the Peasant playing a hand organ 


—The Merchant and the Gypsies— The Dance of the 
Coachmen and Grooms — The Masqueraders 


Stravinsky 


Stravinsky . Concerto for Piano and Wind Orchestra (with Double-basses) 


(First time in America) 
I. Lento; Allegro; Lento. 
II. Larghissimo. 
III. Finale: Allegro. 
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Suite from “‘L’Oiseau de Feu” (“The Fire-Bird”’’), 
A Danced Legend | 


Introduction; Katschei’s Enchanted Garden and Dance of 
the Fire-Bird. 


Supplications of the Fire-Bird. 


The Princesses Play with the Golden Apples. 
Dance of the Princesses. 


Infernal Dance of all the Subjects of Katschei. 
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SOLOIST 
IGOR STRAVINSKY 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the concerto 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 
licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
the view of the exhibition or performance in s l 


uch place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, ma be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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IGOR STRAVINSKY 


EDGR. Tne ek ct ter nine a a ee ee ee 


STRAVINSKY 


-CAPTIVATES 
AT CONCERT 


again shudder at his music? The no- 
tion is fantastical. 

There is In Mr. Stravinsky's aspect 
and manner, in his’ extraordinarily 


rapid, almost mechanical motions, in 
his slight body and his eyes that seem 
just to have left off peering in a 
microscope, more to suggest the ento- 
mologist than the musician. That he 
is all intellect, an enormously devol- 
oped mental machine, seems the most 
obvious conclusion. Non did the wholly 
circumspect and conventional attire >f 
yesterday—a far cry from the orange 
of shirt and muffler that has received 


so much publicity—tend to add color 


Composer Appears as 


Soloist With 


to his presence and personality. 


Looks Like Scientist 


To be sure, the sight of Mr. Stravin-| 
sky face to face modifies, if it does not 


‘wholly belie, these first impressions. 


But as yesterday’s audience saw him 
upon the stage, surrounded by the or- 


| tional figure as composer, 


(Pirate 

BY WARREN STOREY sm{TH 

The world moves swiftly these 
isky, composer of the fearful and 
. formidable “Rite of Spring” that! 
| then set musical Boston by the ears, 
seemed an almost fabulous being. 

Yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall, at the Symphony Concert, 
there was Igor Stravinsky in the 
flesh, an affable-seeming little man 


i 

7 sd c Pr } 
| days. Only last spring Igor ptravin- 
| s 


who bowed deeply, rapidly and re-' 
well contrasted were the four pieces 


peatedly in response to the applause 
that greeted his entrance, bowed 
again between the movements of his 
Concerto, in which he was the solo 
pianist, and at the end extended 
both hands to Mr. Koussevitzky with 
a frank friendliness altogether cap- 
tivating. — 


en werner we 


BELIED BY APPEARANCE 


Not from any outward appearance 
might this be the man from whom has 
come such devastating music. Yet 
Igor Stravinsky it was. And who, 
having seen.the composer, can ever 


chestra, he was a somewhat “| 


We have seen here in Boston d’Indy, 
Rachmaninoff and Richard Strauss— 
eminent composers all, and men of im- 
posing presence, each one suggesting in } 
his physical self and his demeanor the | 
temper of his music. 

And now comes Igor Stravinsky, | 
maker of the musical bombshells of | 
the century—looking like a kind andj 
impersonal scientist. No more does he) 
fit the popular or romantic conception 
of a great composer than he beans 
out the picture of the bizarre and wild- 
eyed anarchist who would bring about 
a reign of musical terror. 


Contrast and Variety 


Appropriately, Mr. Ioussevitzky de- 
voted to the music of Stravinsky the 
whole of yesterday’s concert, and so 


which made the programme that there: 
was no hint of the lack of contrast and 
variety that some may have feared 
in an all-Stravinsky afternoon. 

For wholly innocuous' beginning 
came the composer’s masterly ar- 
rangement for wind-orchestra of the 
familiar Song of the Volga Barge- 
men, a piece that Mr. Koussevitzky 
did not hesitate to perform at one of 
the Young People’s Concerts. To this 
pleasant prelude, then succeeded the 
Suite from the ballet ‘‘Petrouchka,’’ 
enormously cleyer, colorful, vividly 
descriptive and audacious music of its 
composer’s 29th year, foreshadowing 
here and there the far bolder ‘‘Rite of 
Spring.” Apart from the action it was 
designed to accompany, the music of 
“Petrouchka” necessarily loses a little, 
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both in suggestiveness and in signifi-. 

cance. Yet it is singularly stimulat-§¥ 
ing to hear and, what is more, it is 
music of genius. : : 
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Returned to Bach : } | 
But the new Piano Concerto, which .% | 
yesterday followed “Petrouchka,” is a 
bird of a different feather. Art, so Vin- 


cent d@’Indy tells us, moves, not in a. 


‘circle but in a spiral, ever and sven cart Devoted to Com-| 


repeating itself in certain ga “i 
at a higher elevation. In such wise has . 

| Riis siaatiey, the arch-modern, become poser, Who Makes First 
| classicist; he has returned to Bach, 

a Appearance Here 


and this Concerto is his confession of | 
| faith. 
/ Some, of course, will deny the ap- 


is inst f M. d’In- : 

Bee metaphor, or atthe least they MUSIC ASTONISHES | 
iral has been one | 

will hold that the spiral ha AND F ASCIN ATES | 


of descent. For this Concerto is sure 
Yh er ake 1246/9L5 


to have its detractors. 
Grips by Its Vigor Whe 13th concert of the Boston Sym-) 
Koussevitzky, | 


To the sympathetic listener, however phony Orchestra, Mr. 
id horn Conductor, took pace vesterday after-'| 


Stravinsky seems here successfully tc 
notes on an o : | 
yh dian nciyphony, to a Bachiar noon in Symphony hall. TAR concert | 
abstractness and, in the second move: was devoted to Mr. Stravinsky, com- 
ment, to a Bachian elevation of mood poser and pianist. It was his first ap- 
he has added modern harmony ano pearance in Boston. The works samen 
rhythm, even the rhythm of jazz, and, were these: “Song of the Volga,” ar 
in the skilful accompaniment for wind.gemen arranged for Wind Ore ext as 
instruments and percussion, modern@rchestral Suite from the bal et lao 
instrumental resource as well. More- rouchka”’ (Jesus erin Fasprre: hee 
over, this music grips, holds and en-Conrerto for P:ano and =— ae antes 
thralls by reason of its sheer intel- (with double basses); Orches 
lectual vigor, its sinewy strength. from ‘‘The pare ae 
AS pianist Mr. Stravinsky proved a All of this mus Co Py ; ae Re 
fluent technician, a master of woe’ own eK ty ee cased wae gare’ a 
thms, and one oO € rge a Ay eC 8 
Peron aitterent dpipoesey color as concert tae 7 ay Mies atcha 
) ras voung people las Yr. al 
tong ote ice bis vs Rena ly hig eet andl aahele arrangement of the fa- | 
sl a ah gio a to bring him mous song that has tempted many com-_ 
ap r : 


ee ae ‘e arrangement as be- 
. vain: posers; a sombre arrangeme 
back to the stage time and agaln-and fits the mournful theme, which does not 
then yet again. 


admit ornate elaboration or gorgeous 
Of Charm and Fancy 


co’oring. It is a prelude for any sol- 
emn occasion. It is said that it was 

Finally, with commendable tact, sincé written in the hop, that it might take: 

for some listeners the Concerto was the place of the old Russian Nationa | 
bound to prove strong medicine, Mr. anthem, thrown overboard at the time) 
Koussevitzky'’s tact placed at the end og the Revolution. This arrangement 


of his programme five movements of js a piece d’occasion: composed for a) 


the Suite drawn from the ballet that, gala performance by the Ballett ent 
in the order of composition, preceded jn Rome seven years ago in aid 0 aes 
“Petrouchka,” the enchanting “Fire- Italian Red Cross. Simple as meg 
Bird.” Music of rare grace and charm, js, there are hi area menial ani 
of romantic fancy, music rightly and instrumentaton and in certian harn 

inatively scored and, in the final devices. “Sr. 
napeedtine Dance, music of excitement as. The ballets Os 5 mh ae 
' well, this suite could not fail to please Mite Bird,” pag ney “aging. musical 
‘the most timid, the most exacting or them are well known to our 


; ration 
: servative listene ic. The music bears sepa 
ithe most conservative listener. publ | FF - 
hy aS aE from the stage and the miming dancers 
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dlearly the talent of the.composer. When 
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TEMAS be ‘aia 2 TWO DAs) inft 
gnificance, it sets forth more : 3. a succession 
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it is heard in the theatre—that is, if it) aividualism. >This is the more surpris+ 


ean be fully heard there. In perform- jing, for 


prose of ballet, as in performances of 
opera, the attention is divided: Now 
the eye is especially interested; now, 
the ear. The spectator is conscious of 
the fact that music is playing when he 
is fascinated by the action and the 
grace of the dancers; but he cannot 
shut this eyes and concentrate his mind 


on the music alone. In either case, in, 


. Stravinsky as a composer 


js above all an individualist, neither 


following a school nor belonging to one. 


It is easy to recognize and admire | 


the concerto technical facility, as f 
was easy to recognize by Mr. Stravin= 
sky’s performance of the piano part, 
the grim earnestness with which he 
pursued his inexorable plan. Purely 
aethetic, call it sensuous or call it 


the theatre or in the concert hall, the) emotional, enjoyment, was derived al- 


composer must suffer to a certain de-! 


‘ 


gree. The severer test of the inherent 


worth of the music is in the goncert. 


hall. 


most solely from the melodic section in 
the middle of the work. | 

A remarkable man, this Igor Stravin- 
sky; a fascinating, perplexing, at times. 


The two Suites played yesterday, asi irritating personage in the world of mu- | 
if they were absolute music, are to the, Sic: 4n inventor and master of rhythm 


glory of the composer. The extraor- 
dinary vivacity and humor, the instru- 
mental chatter and turmoil, the varied 
intoxicating and irresistible rhythms, 
the musicai painting now with a broad 
brush, now with the detail of the Fleni 


ish school—all these astonish and de-) 


light. 


affect to count as dross their earlier 
work. We hope that this is not so in 
the case of Mr. Stravinsky, for there 
are many pages in “The Fire Bird” 
that are singularly poetic and beautiful 


even when they are ostensibly imita-| 
There is richer} 


tive or decorative. 
thematic material, a coloring more 


Zlowing and sensuous, though not so} 


ingenuous, audacious, theatrical. 


The concerto, dedicated to Mme.) 
Koussevitzky, completed and produced) 


last spring, is another mater. The 
composer .tells us that’it is a sort of 
17th century passacaglia or toccata—| 
i.e., “the 17th century viewed from the | 


point of view of today.’”’ “Does he mean | 


by this that we should hear the old)! 
music as we think we should have 
heard it in that century, or that com- 
posers of the 17th century, if they 
were brought ‘to life and allowed to 
heam modern music, would adapt the 
old forms and contrapuntal weavings 
to suit the present taste? Academic¢ 
questions not calling now for laborious} 
consideration. The question is this: 
Is the concerto heard yesterday merely 
an. intellectual effort,*° an attempt to! 
straddle centuries far apart, or is it, 


music that is emotional in the nobler/! 


meaning of the word, or a masterpiece 


certo, after one hearing’ is not to be 
fulsomely praised, not to be carelessly 
dismissed as jejune and futile. There 
is a curious mixture of styles—the 
hearer is suddenly transported from the 
formalism of Bach’s time to a modern- 
ity of expression which is not of the 


and orchestration, and as such a one 
he influences and will influence others 
Whether he will prove to be an apostle 
of sweetness and light, a torchbearer 
down the vears to come will be for 
those who come after us to decide. 
Yesterday the hall was full of his 
glory and in this glory Mr. Koussevit- 


zky and the players shared. 
Composers who little by little dcabten! " 


@ peculiar style after success achieved | 
in @& more conventional manner often | 


The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The orchestra will be away next week. 
Henry Hadley will conduct the conceris 
of Feb. 6, 7 and Mme. Matzenauer- will 
sing. 


STRAVINSKY FILLS 
SYMPHONY PROGRAM 


Composer Plays Piano in 


His New Concerto 
pte teten AU AGES 


Igor Stravinsky, the Russian com-" 
poser whose music has been vehement- | 


ly discussed in musical circles here, was 


the soloist at yesterday’s Symphony 
concert. He played the plano part in 


, his new concerto for plano and wind in- | 


struments, which was performed for 


(ithe first time in America. His setting 


of the Russian popular tune, known to 
American audiences as ‘Song of the 
Volga Boatmen,’ and suites from his 
ballets ‘“‘Petruschka’’ and “The Fire-; 


of enchanting brilliance. The con- | bird,” filled the rest of the Progra | 


Mr Koussevitsky conducted. The audl-| 
ence applauded with more cordiality 
than is usual in the case of modernist 
music. After ‘‘Petruschka,’’ the orches- 
tra stood in acknowledgment. Mr Stra- 


vinsky was recalled many times after 


highest order. In the rhythm there is | the concerto. 





sh 
audience 
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| personality 

| Chaliapin 

|} would look twice a 

erowd, yet if anyone did he would dis- 
leover that the composer has an origi- 
nal and sensitive face unlike anyone's 
else. But it is not what passes for a 
strong face, and certainly not a beauti- 
ful face. 

The new concerto is written for plano, 
wind instruments and double basses; It 
ig dedicated to Mme Koussevitzky and 
was first played last Spring at a Kous- 
sevitzky concert in Paris. This music 
is quite unlike the earlier works of 
Stravinsky. It is strongly influenced by 

| Bach, and there are bits of syncopation 
that suggest superficially the American 
jazz, in which the composer has for sev- 
eral years professed great interest. 
Stravinsky has taken his own wherever 
he found it, from Bach, whom al! musi- 
cians praise, and from jazz, which so 
many musicians scorn. 

This concerto has greater emotional 
power and : 
style than any other work of Stravin- 
sky heard in’ Boston. It is absolute 
music, with no attempt at telling a 
story or at conveying any specific feel- 
ing to the hearer. The style is freely 
polyphonic, the themes are original and 
of great beauty; the working out. is 
natu ally, yet elaborately contrived. 
Masterpiece is a rash word to use about 
contemporary music, yet one could not 

\ put feel that this concerto is a master- 
piece, kf 

The suite from “The Firebird’ has 
not worn well. It is effectively scored 
for a very large orchestra, with the 

i} excessive use of percussion instruments 
fashionable in 1910. But the musical 
ideas are now rather banal, the musical 
craftsmanship superlative only in the 
scoring for orchestra, not in the han- 
dling of the themes used. 

“Petruschka,”’ on the other hand, re- 
mains a humorous genre picture In| 
music, akin to Strauss’ Til) Eulen-| 

spiegel” in sheer imaginative gusto, 
though written in another idiom. One 
| would like to know the exact extent to 
which the themes in this plece are taken, 
as essaists claim, from Russian popu- 
lar music, They sound more like Strav- 
insky than like anything else, just as 
-Beethoven’s ‘‘Russian Themes’’ in 

Rasumovsky quartets and elsewhere) 

sound like Beethoven. 

Nobody can now say whether Stravin- 
sky is a great composer. He jis too 
near us and his merits are too hotly 
disputed. He has certainly written in 
“Petruschka,”’ in ‘Rites of Spring,” 
and in this new concerto music that 
stirs the listener deeply, music original 
in style and often superb in technique. 

movement of the concerto 


much greater dignity of | 
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AFTERNOON OF THE MAN AND HIS 


MUSIC , 
Jn aw, Now, Lit. bh b, 
Modest Composer, Alert and Also. Taut- 


Strung—A Program That Might Better 
Have Represented Him—Fragments of 
“The Fire-Bird’ and Fragments of 


“Petrushka”—Leap to the Piano-Con- 
certo of 1924, Sinewy, Singular, Aus- 


tere, Imperious 


ISTINCTLY, Mr. igor Stravinsky 
‘s not. a composer on view. He is 
visiting the United States for the 
first time. He is the most illustri- 
ous figure in the music-making of our day. 
Yesterday afternoon he was guest at the 
Symphony Concert. The orchestra played 
his music only. He himself shared in the 
first performance in America of his Con- 
certo for Piano, Wind Orchestra, Drums 
and Double-Basses. The audience jleft no! 
a seat empty and bestowed upon him as 
much applause as it is wont to give to any 
but resident composers proffering a new 
piece. Mr. Stravinsky, in person, might 
have answered the clapping after his ar- 
rangement of “The Song ‘of the Volga 
Boatmen’’; the folk-dances fyom his ballet, 
“Petrushka”; the numbers joined in suite 
from his ballet of “The Fire-Bird.” He 
might even have appeared at’ the end of 
the concert —in final apotheosis. 

As it was, Mr. Stravinsky came upon the 
stage only when it was time to begin the 
Concerto; walked quickly to the pilano- 
stool: bowed to the welcoming plaudits as 
priefly as might be; waited alertly for the 
conductor to signal his entrance into the 
ensemble. At the pauses in the piece, 
he was cursory and business-like 3" 
thanks for applause. He turned swiftly on 
his heel; jerked a low bow &s quickly at 
the audience; was in his place again. The 
Concerto completed, his first care was to 
shake Mr. Koussevitzky’s hands and wave 
smiling thanks to a deserving orchestra. 
As briefly as might be, a bow or two, a 
hand laid upon his heart, were acknowl- 

4 edgement to the clapping crowd. Though 
the applause diminished, Mr. Stravinsky 
| returned once and twice; but it swelled 
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|ijand alert spirit within. 


‘|hali, 


living composer, save only Richard 
withdrew from the public eye of Boston— 
to return to it this evening for final welcome 
and final farewell, Thereafter, we others 
may only know, with the dear old pro- 
gram-book, that he is “now in the United 
States.’’ 

The advent of Mr. Stravinsky on tho 


platform of Symphony Hall more gratified 
!than impressed many curiosities. 
he moves quickly, | 


He is 
not tall; he is slight; 
tautly, almost spinning upon his heels when 
he turns; strumg tense in every needed 
muscle when he plays upon ‘the piano; 
springing forward, even bouncing upward, 
in his energy with certain measures. The 
contours of his face, especially in the high 
cheek-bones, are distinctly 
with Tartar admixture generations ago. 
Under a high forehead with thin dark hair 
brushed smoothly back, dark eyes shine 
brightly. His countenance suggests a wiry 
His every move- 
is that of a man of precision. He, 
himself as one accustomed to the) 
world within and without the concert-' 
and he employs an excellent tailor. | 
Yesterday in fact his jacket, trousers and | 
tie. as austere as they were well-cut and | 
worn. belied—and disappointed—-many an | 
expectation. Where were the flaming ties, | 
the sparkling rings, the ‘pullovers’ like | 
unto Joseph’s coat with which anecdote 
had arrayed Mr. Stravinsky? ‘The rehear- 
sal-room, however, is not the concert-hall. | 
Yet what shall it profit a composer as sign | 
and wonder to an audience, “‘prepared for 
anything,” if he resemble nothing so much | 
as a Russian well established in business 
or profession, say in London? Seemingly 
fate predestined Mr. Stravinsky to be 4a! 
stumbling-block to man—and woman-—| 
kind. Much of hie music vexes many an| 
ear. Yesterday, his aspect and bearing dis-, 
appointed many an eye. | 


oon eee 


ment 
bears 


As arranged by Mr. Koussevitzky and 
others in authority, the concert was hardly! 
representative of that music. It bega 
with an occasional piece, brief, bald, sum- 
mary, written to oblige Monsieur Diaghy 
lev in 1917. It continued with assorte 
folk-scenes «and dances from ‘“Petrush 
ka,” relatively early ballet. Thence i 
switched to the Piano-Concerto, music 
less than a year old; only to race 
back to Mr. Stravinsky’s beginnings in the 
theater with ‘“‘The Fire-Bird.” Obviously 
a seventh and an eighth performance, 
within a year, of “The Rite of Spring’’ 
was out of the question. For other con- 
certs; Mr. Koussevitzky chose to reserve 
“The Song of the Nightingale”—Stravinsky 
in not a few respects at acme—piece, be- 
sides, that we Bostonians might well have 
heard from Mr. Monteux last year. ‘The 
Symphonies” in memory of Debussy and 
the Octet for Wind Choir were banished 


Slav, possibly | 


Ogre’s troop. Already a 


somewhere be in visual evidence; prefer: 
ably not upon the conductor’s stand, . Be- 
sides, as the high-placed \obligingly ex- 
plained, “it was desirable to have every- 
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thing pleasant;” just as when Rotatans 
meet. Hence no “Symphonies,’’ no Octet, 
not even a Chinese Nightingale singing | 
out of fairy-book. In sum, an afternoon | 
oftener recalling the past than recording | 
the present of Mr. Stravinsky. , va 
Played in the Suite for large orchestr 
first assembled By the composer, the music 
to “The Fire-Bird” still entices and en- 
chants. Already Mr. Stravinsky is master 
of both the graces and the ‘forces of 
rhythm. In the magic garden, the cap- 
tive Princesses wind through their wist-) 
ful round; toss lightly as leaves astir in 
the sunshine, the apples of gold and the 
apples of silver. Nausicaa and hér maid- 


ens at ball upon Homeric strand make, ne 


lovelier picture. Or the train of The, Ogre 
sprawls out of his castle, stamps, prances, 
cavorts under a spell stronger than his. 
At opposite poles are#the two episodes... 
Yet in either the illusion of the, raythm 
is complete; while the substance and the 
surface of the music do but swell this sug- 
restion., 4 | 

Equally is Mr. Stravinsky master of 
a music that in line, modulation and 
progress shall translate motion into tones. 
Measures gleam with The Fire-Bird as She 
flits radiantly about the garden. Measures 
flutter with her when from the captor 
Prince she entreats her shining freedom. | 
Again Mr. Stravinsky translates an illusion | 
to the eye into an illusion for the ear; 
while through both, it penetrates and pos-' 
sesses the imagination. Harmonic and in-. 
strumental color flow richly from his 
palette. The music of the Princesses not! 
only pulses gently. As gently it also glows. | 
The music of the Introduction is as aw iri-. 
descent curtain, slowly rising upon, a magi-\ 
cal scene. Colors grotesque, mingled and 
parted in the flash of a moment, splash The 


3 troop. Already a Stravinsky aghiev- ' 
illusion ;’ full panoplied » 


‘J 


ing beauty, fantasy, 
to go forward. | 

From the Suite out of ‘‘Petrushka” ©con-. 
ductor and composer had wisely excised the | 
pages that would unfold the dramatic nar- | 
rative unaccompanied by action on the! 
etage. For no such end (were it possible) 
did Mr. Stravinsky write his music. Rather, — 
through it, the mimed fable and the ¢char- 
actered puppets should all coalesce into 
one body and a single illusion. Of such 
pages there remained—as it seemed by way 
of sample—only those that first disclose 
Petrushka himself—twitching and teeter- 
ing, pitty-patting and grimacing, comic, 
piteous, most human of puppets. ‘With a 
hint. of him at the back of the listener's: 
head, here was music as graphic in sug-| 





: 

—— } the board. ‘The harmonies’ are’ the out-|) 
/eetion ap tt was précise, adroit, tnventive| growil, bare and unescapable, of the eoun- | | | 
with eve elineating mean vias bat 
All on the ‘Suite as played yesterday, . 
was folk-scene and folk-dance in the 
tumult, of the street-fair. The three pup- 
pets danced a-la Russe ; but still more 
with the rigid, angular, clicking motion 
of automata; the trader played upon ma | amd the accomplishing of this Concerto. 
aecordeon; the bear lumbered in an®@ jy, is writing music by mental process to 
lumbered out. The nurses, the grooms, «nieve mental satisfactions. Piano and 
the coachmen, the other eigenen ah orchestra are weaving and interweaving | 
danced by group, danced also In ensemble. patterns in tones; mating amd unmating 
Therewith entered a yey coiben need gla oo them: setting them in various sorts of 

vinsky of “The re-bir Oo" motion;  shiftin them to this rel- 
Sela capable of a harsh, strident, stream~/ ative position “ind that. Yet while 
ing counterpoint, as when all the dances} ine Stravinskian mind is willing, 
together whirled; disposed also to ham-| the Stravinskian flesh—or rather the | 
mering, plunging, rough-edged, heavy~| Stravinskian spirit—is sometimes weak. | 
footed or curiously twitching rhythms; at three-and-forty, even after the “Sym- 
rhonies” and the "’Octet” a composer may 
not altogether alter his self-expressiom. | 
'Mr. Stravinsky remains in the Concerto 
a master of incisive rhythms; too prone, 
indeed, is he to keep them a-hammering. 
He renews and enlarges his command of 
counterpoint-—of that penetrating coun- 
terpoint in which long melodic lines stream § 
harshly along their way, cutting and | 
channelling the music. Color he can for-| 


‘terpoint. Théy set in thin backgrounds; 
deploy little light and shade; carry scant |} — 
imagery or suggestion. ‘ 
For the graces as well as the gew- 
|gaws of music seem the last of Mr. Stra- 
viesky’s preoccupations. in the designing 


Stravinsky Plays His Concerto 4 


for the First Time in America 
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WA eva iovn, By STUART MASON yom - my, ¢ 4 a6 
[0 thirteenth program of the nor primarily to move the te which | 
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Boston Symphony’ Orchestra, It is impersonal music, musie which } 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, appeals to the intellect alone. | 
given yesterday in Symphony Hall,' But just as the music of Bach is| 
Boston, was devoted entirely to a summing up of that of the long} 
the compositions of Igor Stravinsky, line of contrapuntists who preceded | 
who played the piano part of his con- him, a line which may be traced far | 
certo for piano and wind orchestra, back into the Middle Ages, and also 
with double basses, performed for foreshadows that of the long line of 
the first time in America. The other romantic composers who were to | 
compositions played were Song of succeed him, so do the earlier works | 
the Volga Bargeman, arranged for of Stravinsky sum up their music in_ 


wind orchestra; orchestral suite from | ¢ | 
St! “hestral § ‘turn, and so does this cone - 
ithe ballet “Petrouchka” and _ suite! apes, 


'shadow a new period in the d 1 | 
from th Wha ; Ri ie oo ba Sy sf : h e eve Op- 
end.” e “Fire-Bird,” a “danced leg-| ment of music, a period which would 


seem to be characterized b return | 
There was no good reason for in- to earlier ideals ne aig 
cluding in this program the Song of % 


| aioe to harmonic and instrumental color 
‘acrid, rough-coated, pungent. 


a ee 


From these pages in “Petrushka”’ of. 
1911, the transition to the Piano-Concerto , 
of 1924 seemed less abrupt than the span! 
of the years and the new ways of the com-| 
poser might imply. Indeed, the arrange-| 


ment of “The Bargemen’s Song might Form Is Clear 


plausibly be stepping-stone along the course. 
For here is Mr. Stravinsky waiving out of 
‘his orchestra the sensuous strings many- 
timbred. Bere also is he writing pare, 
gaunt, middle-grayish measures that move 
heavily in square-cut masses of tone. True, 
the folk-words and the folk-tune of Lia 
Bargemen invite such music. They 
tolled under skies oftenest wintry-gray; 
they tugged at heavy burdens; slow gn 
their progress; gaunt their thoughts ; m- 
ber*their spirits. Even so, Mr. Stravinsky! 
would hardly have denied his transcription! 
every decorative, every amplifying period, 
unless he were then inclining to the sever-| 
ities, austerities and ‘rigors of composition! 
n music. 

Not that the Concerto for Piano and a 
stringless orchestra, save only the double- 
basses, exemplifies these devotions and no 
“other. It is true, however, that the song- 
ful choir is once more discarded; that the 
decorative instruments, like the harps, and 
over the way the percussion-group, are 
absent’ with leave; that the orchestral 
background now and again moves heav- 
ily, darkly, rough-hewn. Moreover, from 
end to end of the Concerto, Mr. Stravin- 
sky has flouted the siren of color. The 
‘band. less than thirty strong, in crescent 
around the piano, does not enrich and 
enamel patterns. It shapes, weaves, and, 
/on octasion, reticently tints them. Adroit 
euphonies, embellishing arabesques, the 
| familiar. jewelry of instrumentation go by 


swear; but by mo means melody. it re- 
possesses him in the slow movement; per- 
vades the nages: rises into a grave pas- | 
sion, an austere beauty tthat leave neither | 
mind nor heart (by Mr. Stravinsky’s leave) | 
umtouched. In degree melody recurs else- 


where, albeit the composer wears a cer- if 


tain self-conscious, not to say guilty air. |! 
After all, the most stripped and “mental | 
of music may not be all fugati, cadenzas 
and metrical patterns. There are human 
limits—for cornmposer as well as hearers, 
More: not for nothing has Mr. Stravinsky 
considered, experimented and assimilated | 


in the syncopation and jazz of this our, 
happy day. . They have entered his musical | 
system, so to say. They are there to stay, | 
except as by usage he may gradually elimi-| 
mate them. Consciously or sub-consciously | 
he often makes them his substitute in this | 
music fér color the despised. Imagine a! 
Concerto in long stretches of contrapuntal | 
pattern, say of, the eighteenth century. ! 
Imagine it relieved and diversified at de-| 
cent intervals by bare and austere melody ; 

once ennobled by grave and lofty song. | 
Imagine it, finally, jazzed as in premoni- | 
tion: jazzed not gayly, but severely; out 

of the resolute mind rather than the 
impulse irresistible. Imagine these processes | 
simultaneously or in succession, sinewy, 

vigorous and rigorous to the end. And the 
outcome will be very like the Piano-Con- | 
certo of Igor Stravinsky. RS ee 
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| music of Stravinsky’s earlier years, 
as well as that of his maturer style. 


and Berlioz. 


‘classical 
romantic period has now come to a 


| the Volga Bargemen as arranged by 
| Stravinsky for wind instruments. It 
is not well scored for the instru-| Perceive that this concerto is built 
ments and gives the effect of music | 92 the lines of those of Bach. Its 
played by a badly balanced military |'°"™ 18 clear and in it are to be ob- 
band. | served many of the processes beloved 

Not so the other compositions of | OF the sreat Leipsic cantor. There 
the afternoon. We venture to say 
that no person sincerely interested | Pattern weaving, the same touch of 


In point of fact it is quite easy to 


'in the art of music and in its prog- detached emotion, noticeably in the 


ress could have failed to find much| 8!¢W Movement, the same rhythmical 
to admire and little that was not of| VI80r, not capricious and irregular, 
absorbing interest in this remaining | #5 10 Stravinsky's earlier works, but 
portion of the program. Here was) *t’ong and calm, as in the great 
| organ fugues and the B minor Mass. 
/It is music which opens broad hori-— 


at first hand the development of one | W!th merely personal impressions, or 
of the first composers of these mod-/!uman_ passions, a _ stimulating, 
ern times and to catch a fleeting|@uickening and penetrating music. 
glance at what the future may bring.| Doubtless Re concerto, as time 
erie ‘goes on, will be found wanting in 
3 A Return to Bach many a detail. Doubtless it may KBE 
Petrouchka” and the “Fire-Bird,” | prove to be the masterpiece it seems 
for all their so-called modern or- $s at present, for it is so filled with a 
chestral effects, are conceived in the new life. with a refreshing note 
romantic mood, a continuation of the | which has so long been absent from 
lines laid down’by Schumann, Liszt contemporary music that it is diffi- 
d : cult to judge it dispassionately. 
The piano concerto is quite evi- | 3ut who is able to follow in this 
dently a return to the models of; path so clearly indicated by Stra- 
times and that the! vinsky, a course which would seem 
to be inevitable if music is to pro- 
close and that composers will again |gress? At this day and date he stands 
write in accordance with the esthetic | alone. 
rules which governed Bach and his| The performances of ‘“Petrouchka” 
predecessors. That is, it is music/and the ‘“Fire-Bird”’ were not un- 
Which is not designed to tell a story,! qualifiedly successful. Was Mr. 
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is the same cultivation of ornamental | 
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It is the privilege of s ¢ ; 

‘thanks to an obliging corresp ndent in New 

to reprint the follow| og. paragraph 

from The Piccadilly News published for the 
patrons of the Piccadilly. Picture-House: 
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has accepted the appointment bas eatit 
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1 ductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
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Igor FEDOROVITCH STRAVINSKY was born at Oranienbaum, near 
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Leningrad, on June 17, 1882. His father was Fedor Ignatievich Stra- ms 


vinsky, a celebrated bass singer at the Imperial (Maryinsky) Theatre 


in Leningrad. His parents wished Igor to be a lawyer, although the 


father discovered that the boy had unusual musical gifts and took 
pains to develop them. At the age of nine, Igor took pianoforte lessons 
from one of Anton Rubinstein’s pupils. Older, he entered the Univer- 
sity of Leningrad, where he studied jurisprudence, eager to abandon 
his studies for music. In 1902, he met Rimsky-Korsakov at Heidelberg. 


This led Igor to taking lessons in composition of Rimsky-Korsakov, | 


although their views concerning musical tendencies did not agree. 
He studied earnestly, paying especial attention to orchestration. On 


January 11, 1906, he married. He has since devoted himself to com- 
position. 


* * 
Mr. Stravinsky, arriving in this country at New York on January 4, 
1925, made his first appearance in public on January 8, as guest con- 


The programme comprised his 
“Song of the Volga Bargemen’’; ‘“Fireworks’’; Scherzo Fantastique; 


symphonic poem, ‘‘Le Chant du Rossignol’; excerpts from ‘‘Pulcinella;”’ 
Suite, ““The Fire-Bird.’”’ The programme was the same at the concert of 


January 10, except that ‘‘Petrouchka’”’ was substituted for ‘‘The Fire- 
Bird.” 


' 

Symphony Conductor Guest of Honor | 

Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey L. Cabot were }j 
hosts at a dinner in Washington, on Tues- 
day evening which was-held in honor' of. 
| Serge Koussevitsky, conductor of the Bos- | 
ton Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. Kousse- 
vitsky. The Cabots have a house at 1904 

R street, Washington, for the winter. 


Mrs. Coolidge attended the Boston Sym- 
phony concert in Washington, on Tuesday 
afternoon at the new National Theater. She 
“was accompanied by Mrs. Louis A...Froth- 
‘ingham, wife of Representative Frothing- 
ham of Massachusetts. 
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Koussevitzky overawéd by the pres- |) tntereste 

ence ofthe composer? In any case | rhythmic auiiitica,” We tala waite - : 

he gave a reading of these two suites * ly. His es. light : PP ig) 1 BP” ph Serene 

cwintgh (was Uninet music which fox, sean osreattntin cn sract aad | | nao 

‘times clumsy. This is music which : ct an ' Nan a 

requires the utmost abandon, music | SAS eee wisineda ab He would IGOR FEDOROVITCH STRAVINSKY was born at Oranienl 

to be nonchalantly tossed off without reveals a hard yet sensitive mind, FP Leningrad, on June 17, 1882. His father was Fedor I iavids big 
athe dor Ignatievich Stra- 


~ Koussevitzky Stays 


‘To Be Conductor of the Symphony 
Orchestra Through Another Year 
and Maybe Two 


On 


[? was said on the best of author- 
He has since devoted himself to com- 


| ity yesterday afternoon at Sym- 
phony Hail, and freely repeated “‘in 
high quarters” at the dinner of the 
Harvard Musical Association last 
evening, that Mr. Koussevitzky had 
signed on Friday a contract under 
which he will continue through 
another season as conductor of the 

= Boston Symphony Orchestra—that 

= is until May of 1926. Beyond that 

}. time the conductor and the nego- 
tiators for the Trustees left the way 
open for future arrangement and 
agreement. Even 60, it is within 
the probabilities that Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky will spend a third year in 
Boston before he finally returns to 
Europe. Enough for the while, that 
he will remain in his present post 
through another season and so as- 
sure to the Symphony Concerts, in 
Boston, New York and other cities, 
a conductor of high rank, .a vivid 
personality, @ leader who can win 
and hold both old and new audien- 
ces. Especially in the number of 
concerts that make the schedule for 
a given season, he has found the 
new work taxing and over-taxing, 
To some degree that pressure may 
in time be lessened. 
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The Impending Demon corded this honor. While serving a® aaa cee 
Atl Concert-master of the 3ordeaux Opera 
t last an intelligent reporter has looked Company Orchestra at Royau, France, shanementen am 
rage Mr. Stravinsky in New York, listened ah pt attracted the attentie - rene a ne ett | 
o him and set down im g of Eugéne Ysaye, who contributed his Mrs. Coolidge : . > 
Sinkav's Bun; te tt: impressions in Mr. own knowledge to the young violin- phony Pe cin yh osm the Boston livin 
: ’ ; ist’s advancement. Fredric Frad- after | - ashington, on Tuesday 
He is small in stature, with dark kin’s engagements abroad embrace the r noon at the new National Theater. S} 
sensitive eyes. He was garbed in Concertmastership of such organiza- was accompanied by Mrs. Louis A hou 
opera pumps, gray trousers, black cra- tions as the Wiener Concertverein at isgham, wife of Represent + oe Froth- | 
vat, pink i gn gl and monocle. He Vienna; the Russian Symphony. Or- him of Massacl ¢ sentative Mrothing- 
leaned against a piano in his hotel- chestra. and the Diaghylev Ballet er ;Massachusetts. 
room and exclaimed nonchalantly, ‘Je Russe. But it is as Concertmaster nates 
deteste la musique moderne.” After of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
this staggering statement Mr, Stra- that he became best known to the 
vinsky proceeded to clarify his saying. music-lovers of America, who have ac: 
He is a small man who stoops a bit cepted him as an artist of the firs! 
and appeared in the above delightfully rank. 
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scientific in method and su | j 
apparent care or concern. Too often | ground. He has hum ro. Of ics I vinsk ' 
; or, irony, | VINSKY, a Cele , . N ° 
it was played timidly and with diffi- of view, a modest yet eg Ma a |. ees ye lebrate d bass singer at the Imperial (Maryinsky) Theat 
dence. Not in this manner did Mr. his own work. He possesses certainty in Leningrad. His parents wished I ) eve 
of conviction and underlying the rapid : oe BUF to be a lawyer alth h 
Monteux play these two colorful and | and rapier like play of his mind there father discovered that the | h ae i ough tas) 
graphic rr is a ae pier tie Fatke ia aul his contere Se ae . boy had unusual musical gifts and took 
‘seuvucnunuunensuunesnenvouunesanuneesnguasenegyuevee1on cere sea eee Een “TY am no futurist,” sald Mr. Stra- - Ns to ¢ evelop them. At the age of nine, Igor took pianoforte les ae, 
| vinsky. “Iam not a modernist. ‘Mod- 'Ffrom one of Anton Rubinstein’s pupils. Ol ler 6 caeaes 
he is always a compromised word. Ml sity of Leni | pus. aer, he entered the Univer- 
at Lt eonarnint tues by that i sity of Leningrad, where he studied jurisprudence | 
a the so-called musical products his studies f ° J spruaence, eager to abandon 
. those gentlemen who seek to puZ- s studies for music. In 1902, he met Rimsky-Korsak j 
zie, mystify and excite the dear people hia Ind Lane , ob sky-Korsakov at Heidelberg 
when they themselves have no com- is led Igor to taking lessons in compositic > Rims ‘ ae) fs 
mand of musical materials and _noth- Oe ith tial ol : position of Rimsky-Korsakov, | 
ng to say. anyhow. 1 am_ simply as although their views concerning musical tendenc! id | 
today.” .-Svenvalhe ANG, Dy 1 Oe 4 He studied earnestly ee ee 
St arnestly, paying especial attent = ee ' og gd 
westored to Waaie et aa » PAYNE C&peci ul attention to orchestration. 
} nif a | January 11, 1906, he married 
It is the privilege of this chronicle, ae . 
thanks to an obliging corresp yndent in New position. 
York, to reprint the follow ng paragraph M . x x 
from The Piccadilly News published for the r. Stravinsk arrivl i ; 
patrons of the Piccadilly Picture-House: 1925 made hj 4 , : iving in this country at New York on January 4, | 
> LS y é > : : ? 
oie ii mele padne the” most yr rst appearance in public on January 8, as guest ec 
widely known exponents of the violin, | uctor of the Philharmonic Orchestr Th ; Sea nic tents 
has accepted the appointment to the | MNestra, 1e@ programme comprised his | 
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directorship of music at the Piccadilly Song of the Vi y aro 9. €Ote 
Theater, where he will conduct the or- ga Bargemen P Fireworks”; Scherzo Fantastique 
JOA Zs 
musical programs presented. Mr. ° ¢ . : 
Fradkin’s advent in this capacity is of Suite, ‘The Fire-Bird.”’ The programme was the s wn t, t] 
| Was ‘same at the concert of 
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chestra and assume full charge of ‘he symphonic poem, “‘Le Chant du Rossignol’’; excerpts from ‘‘Pulcinella;”’ 
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sigificant import both to patrons of 
the theater as well as to the many ad- January 10, except that “Petrouchka”’ . : 
mirers he has gained by virtue of his Bird.” t chka’”’ was substituted for “The Fire- 
artistry, particularly as Concertmaster irda. | 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. "7 
In bringing Mr. Fradkin to the Pirca- 
dilly, Lee A. Ochs, Managing Director, 
feels that both the element of proper 
musical accompaniment to the feature- 
pictures as well as solos of excellency 
will be made possible. Fredric Frad- 
kin is a native of New York State and 
began his violin studies at the age of 
five. His aptitude for this instrument 
was reflected four years later when 
.d as soloist with the Amer:- 
ony Orchestra. When his 
Rémy, 
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Ta ‘Boston Now Comes 
‘Igor Stravinsky, 


Guest of the Symphony, 
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youthful music of no great 
Two ballets 
' (1910) and ‘Petrushka”’ 
even 
' Nightingale” 


Pree: 4 Orchestra | 
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{ EVENIN G TRANSCRIPT, J ANUARY 29, 1925 
The Mistrusted Composer as Scornful Ears Hear 
His Music--- Backward to‘'The : 
Fire ~ Bird © 


LD legends, old catchwords die hard.) 


It is apparently still the custom 

in some quarters [writes Ernest 

Newman in The New York Hven- 
ing Post] to speak of Stravinsky as if this 
were 1914 instead of 1925; as if his music 
were as new to us now as it was then; as 
if it carried the same significance now that 
it seemed to carry then. It is evidently for- 
gotten that during the last ten years we 
have been able to know Stravinsky as weil 
as we know Brahms or Strauss. He is no 
longer a new composer; and it really will 
not do to go on talking about him for ever 


as if he were so far ahead of us that we! 
should have to pant our lungs out to catch| 
The plain truth is that he is| 


up with him. 
no longer in front of us, but, 
many respects, much behind us. 


At the age of forty-two and a half, Stra-| 


vinsky has to his credit—what? 
“The Fire-Bird”’ 
(1911). An un- 
but often remarka opera, “The 
(1914), that forms the basis 
of the orchestral piece of the same name. 


of genius, 


in a great 


Some’ 
importance, | 


Spring” (1912). Sinee 1914, mostly a suc- 
of failures and half successes: 
“Mavra,”’ ‘The Story of the Soldier,” and 
a number of small instrumental pieces and 
songs with an occasional charming littia 


cession 


| 


thing like “Renard” and an interesting ex- | 


periment like ‘‘Noces,” that, however, is 
too purely Russian to capture the musi- 
cal world as a whole. 

Stravinsky is a highly individual artist— 
but so individual that the best of what he 
has done cannot be passed on to others, 


or made a fertile principle in music in. 


general. His one supreme gift is his or- 


chestral color. 


But this is so intimately, 


inseparably, linked with his subjects that | 


nothing but disaster can result when an- 
other composer tries to repeat the same 
effects in connection with a different sub- 
ject. So far is he from having revolu- 
tionized music that the best music in 
every country is now turning its back on 
him. He is even turning his own back 
on that past of his that is supposed to have 
earned him the title of 
tionary. 


| 


arch-revolu- ! 


Stravinsky’s musical gift is a rather’ 
A work still more remarkable at its best,| small one; but it is unmistakably his own, 
but also still more uneven, “The Rite of] pis faculty for decoration is inexhaustible, 
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‘and of a fascinating sureness. But his 
powers of genuinely musical invention are 

small, - Strip his “Fireworks” and his 

“Scherzo Fantastique’—both early pieces— 

of their color, and what remains of them? 

Apply the same process to “The Song of. 
the Nightingale” among his later numbers, 

and what remains of that? Here and there 

| is a touch of searching pathos, of ravishing 

‘pizarrerie, of genuine beauty; but at least 

seventy-five per cent of the music is the 

thinnest commonplace. The practicing 

‘musician can listen to these works again 
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L’ Oiseau de Hthe Ogre—and final :ity coherent and recogniz vitation to compete in his fé 


tableaux de M. Mhimself, who sough Jat the Millrose A. A. games 
: ugh Jinsky does not yet exist. | Spearow’s ministerial work wi 


| M. Igor otwighdery spell upon Ivan. HB ioyocation of music-makers |jhim to make the long trip 
the first time onjien feather, which T under the trade- -name of “Stravil Barnes, California youth w 
Olympic title. Barnes is t 


in Paris on Junqto be a magic talis 
ag for convenience, one uses that among talent listed for the M, 


of Diaghylev, antwicked power of sign and signal. But it relates 
Stravinsky’s 


sistent musical personality, in thi Willie tenn, Jr., of Newark 


The Militant Composer as Sympathetic Ears 


Hisar ‘His “Music --- Forward to 
The Concerto 


‘present state of mind, the prime thing in foment with “abo: 
music; but perhaps he will forgive those 
‘yecalcitrant ones among his admirers who as a lyric open- 
outrageously persist in finding it, now and orchestra, which 
again, in even his most _characteristic ; fortissimo, with 
works—certainly in the “Sacre” (may no, accentuating 
heaven preserve us for saying so!) and§ quality of Stra- 
beyond iany question in that loveliest, mostvind instruments, 
haunting of all his pages; the epilogue to tusuaily effective, 
“The Song of The Nightingale,” with itsitens, and a dia- 
distant, musing trumpet singing to us out plaintive episode 
| of the communing heart of the philosophi- theme, also lyric, 
cal Fisherman as he meditates upon “the and embroidered 
deathlessness of beauty and the transiency >? orchestral ont- 


of death.” ing of the move- 


The Piano-Concerto mt form—ot re- 
Despite various poignant combinations ber representing 
of sound, especially of wind instruments, cadenza.” This 
which might send conservative music ich brings back 
lovers scurrying to the nearest Beethoven ament in various 
Cycle, Stravinsky’s Concerto for piano, “Petrushka” ts 
dcuble-basses, wood-winds, brass an ng Stravinsky seems 
‘drums has 4 certain classical flavor— ut to embark on 
with an almost continuous fugue, some- ps interrupt the 
times pursued by the plano alone, some-/¥ three chords 
times divided between soloist and orchestra, © plaintive mood, 
suggesting a much acidulated Bach. There rd again, and @ 
are lyric passages of marked beauty, es- eads to a sudden 
pecially in the siow movement, and lively 
episodes which might be fragments from ‘ossische Zeitung, 
“Petrushka.” The opening passage (iento) fhe Philharmonic 
| is marked by what might be called a weeks ago, has 
| soured melodiousness, a plaintive, pene- that casts loving 
trating combination of wind instruments. is, a three-move- 
The main body of the movement starts at rmance of which 
'a lively pace, with the main theme, stated ninutes, The or- 
‘by both piano and orchestra, giving strong o only the wood- 
hints of .“‘Petrushka.’’ The piano has ate a plan that 
long fugal cadenza, the orchestra join- °¢ and need not 
‘ing in later . on, with the suggestions of? * desire for the 
“Petrushka” again pronounced. The fugue uliar. The com- 
| continues, aiternating between solo and pt art {a ‘Unyole 
tutti passages, until interrupted by an- ems sure; here 
/ other piercing outburst of the wind. The er merely “the 
fugue is resumed, and seems once or twice a Busoni 
on the point of becoming Jazz; sometimes pgular the sowsten 
ou the point of becoming Bach, with the 1. eee 
| piano dominating, until the full body orem to the heart 
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music; but perhaps he will forgive those 


| 
‘yecalcitrant ones among his admirers who jas a lyric open- 
outrageously persist in finding it, now and orchestra, which 


even his most characteristic, fortissimo, with 
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heavy chords by the piano, accentuating 
war i the characteristic acidulous quality of Stra- 
, } vinsky’s combinations of wind instruments, 
which in this instance is unusuaily effective, 
The mood softens and lightens, and a dia- 
logue ends in a gravely plaintive episode 
for the piano. The second theme, also lyric, 
is played by the orchestra and embroidered 
by the piano, and another orchestral ont- 
burst brings back the opening of the move- 
ment in a somewhat different form—#ot ré- 
peated literally, “but rather representing 
the continuation of the cadenza.” This 
passes into the finale, which brings back 
the fugue of the first movement in various 
forms and combinations. ‘“Petrushka” {Is 
recalled again, and again Stravinsky seems 


a jazz dance. Abrupt stops interrupt the 
rapid movement, and finally three chords 


ot | for the piano bring back the plaintive mood. 
@ The three chords are heard again, and a 


broad orchestral passage leads to a sudden 

;crose.' . «. « 
Stravinsky, said the Vossische Zeitung, 
ormer Prices q when he was guest of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Berlin, six weeks ago, has 
( Single and Doul written a piano-concerto that casts loving 
glances at the great forms, a three-move- 
ment concerto, the performance of which 
occupies about eighteen minutes, The or- 
chestral part is allotted to only the wood- 
winds, brass and double-basses, a plan that 
ean be artistically justified amd need not 
be ascribed out of hand to a desire for the 
gensational and the peculiar. The com- 
poser’s recourse to ancient art is unmis- 
takable. One thing seems sure; here 
Stravinsky is no longer merely “the 
Russian sound-acrobat,”’ as Busoni 
calls him, but, however singular the sounds 
are that he produces, he is the tone-poet 
intent upon getting deep down to the heart 
of things. 
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Janguorous, voluptuous str 
‘in'strange modes, not to mention dates, 
snarghiles, afrites and geneli, | | 
: AS a composer Mr. Hadiey has fa- 
cllity, fluency, a knowledge of instru- 
‘mental resources, [), 4 word he has 
orchestral technie in considerable meas- 
‘ure. He can write suave or impetuous 
themes and develop them Vith assur- 
a Ee reece tale Wee eo ance and with euphonious . or tem- 
, pestuous results, ‘What one misses {n 


Henry Hadley of New York this symphony as in other works of his 


ere motives with a decided profile. 
. . . €' d pregnant thematic materia] revealing 
Philharmonic On ucts individuality, and individuality in the 
is ° . treatment of the material. This does 
by Invitation not mean that he is not capable of ofter, 
Writing agreeable rauste Or musie that 
quickens the pulse fcr the moment. 
4 ° Yesterday the iudience enjoyed with 
PUTS ON OW N W ORK £00d reason certain bases of the second 
raovemient, pages of an exotic nature. 
NEVER HEARD HERE the rhythmic gaiety of the scherzo and’ 
| i ~ the pages in the finale that were espe- 
, i? « > aft td - AE ith ass oo A /* (9 9 S Cially characteristic of North American 
| ) ‘ Indian music as we have been taught to 
| By PHILIP HALE recognize it by ethnologists who have 
Henry Hadley, associate conductor ef devoted themselves laboriousiy to this 
ithe New York Philharmonic Society, branch of their pane ae si ‘ 
Qn? a pani bina aiies fi As a conductor Mr. © adiey has au- 
Conducted, as a Guest, yesterday after- thoritative control of che orchestra. He 
Knows what he wisheg aS an  inter- 
| Symphony Orchestra, The brogram was preter and suceeds in Obtaining it. He 
as follows: Hadley, Symphony, No, 4, insists on rhythinic values; wins the sing- 
Fev saps “North, Habt.. South ana! (28 of lyric measures. He is spirited, 
By if, ‘ ?’ ae | PGES — {|enthusiastic. What he wished yester- 
West” (first time in soston): Beethoven day and what he did not wish to obtain 
| “Ah, perfido!"" (Mme. Matzenauer)j from the players soe dh Hs. red tt for 
| Gen. ae pa Mpinee 4 academic discussion. n “‘Don Juan 
| Strauss, Don Juan’’: Mozart, Partgo iypbisiglt more insistent on showing 
the hero's strenuous, robust nature 
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Moon the 14th concert of the Boston 


ifrom “La Clemenza dj Tito’? (Mme. 


Matzenauer): Smetana, Overture than Caring for delicate nuances or fine 
“The Sold Bride.”’ | poetic expression, except in the section 
, | with the love song for the oboe, whigh 
Mr. Koussevitzky, we hear, urged Mr Was beautifully played by Mr. Longy. 
Hadley to conduct one otf his own workeg The orchestra was heartily respon. 
Surely a courteous act on Mr. Kousse4 sive to Mr. Hadley’s wishes, He was 
vitzky’s part. seven of Mr. Hadley’ recalled by the applausive audience 
compositions, including ‘WO Symphonies] several times 
had been played at these concerts dur Mme, Matzenauer sang the dramatic 
Ing the last 19 years. #e Chose fol recitative. “Ah, perfido,’’ and the tyrie 
Performance yesterday the Symphony measures of the two arias with income 
that he composed for the festiva)] of the parable beauty of tone, surpassing vO- 
Litchfleld County (Ct.) Union in 1911) eg} skill and deep and contagious emoe 
Mat enauer of the Metropolitan Opera Company. One might easily infer from the title Of tion. Nor in the florid measures at 
Margaret . ris ip hni chee ROR 6 TERE Sg LEGG OP cca DMN ees PE ors ~~ the work What Mr. Hadley hag taker the end of Mozart’s aria was she found 
‘encore thnetnlts Rah emai witha AC PA BSE Rie woman OG 9 SH <a tn nt bains to Say in his notes contribute wanting. The greater part of “Ah, 
to the Program book; that the musie perfido’’ is uninspired ana boresome., 
“ugsests ‘the frozen North, the Far We have read that Beethoven himself 
“ast, Southern Negro ragtime rhythms. did not care greatly for this score with 
Sng the Spirit of the West of our Pa- orig and thought it unsuitable for the 
one, east.’ He was anxious that no concert hall. Mr. Hadley’s orchestral 
sho@ ns the second ay vemment,' accompaniment war sympathetic and 
sould think of New England AS the upportine 
‘Moats .. f , ‘pdf DC bE) 
tha’; Sapte phd ball ey Salem|,..The concert will be repeated tonight. 
witchcraft episode P Colonial psalmodv The program: for next week—Mr. one 
Or the Suggestion of east wind. codfish Bevitzky will COnGUSter as. follows: 
and twangine speec} Ny Mr Had- Rabaud, Nocturnal Frocession >» Rous- 
- Mo th Mle. s- NO, pron " 1, “For a Spring Festival’: Dukas 
ley’s “Bast” Should be the Orient of sel, 3 ae. S galore, " . enauee Avte 
waving palms, camels, dancing girls, Phe ‘Peri —-Dance Poem; bilan uta. Gi 
Symphony No. 2, B flat major. 
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HIS FULL DAY AT THE SYMPHONY 


theme. It captures the spirit of the West, 
where cities grow up over night, where 
streets are broad, where college boys, not 
to be outdone by their Eastern brothers, 
sit around a table to formulate what they 
are pleased to eall their “traditions.” We 
reach vrag-time in the third movement 
through i.s association with the South via 
the megro. Note how much of our present 
jazz is contained in these tunes. : Strip 


CONCERT present jazz tunes of their orchestration, 


Music from His Pen Once More in Fa- 
‘miliar Quality — Ready Abilities as 
- Leader—Strauss and Smetana for Sup-| 

plements—Mme. Matzenauer Assists 


T is a paradoxical position in which 

a guest-conductor at the concerts of 

the Boston Symphony Orchestra finds 

himself. It may easily befall that 
eood work will fail to bring him praise 
or that poor work will fail to bring him) 
‘blame. Does he conduct with skill? He 
must still stand comparison with Mr. 
Koussevitzky, which few can do with suc-| 
cess. Verdict negative. Does he conduct 
without skill? It is still the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra he is conducting; its 
colors remain undimmed. Verdict positive. 
In some, such position Mr. Henry Hadley 
finds himself as guest conductor of the 
fourteenth program of the series of 1924- 


Twr 
wd. 


Upon unimpeachable authority, it was at 
the request of Mr. Koussevitzky himself, 
that Mr. Hadley placed upon the program 
‘one of his own compositions, choosing his _ 
fourth symphony, the movements of which 
are entitled respectively North, East_ 
(Orient), South, West. The symphony was_ 
written while Mr. Hadley was conductor of. 
the then Seattle Symphony Orchestra. Its 


first movement is intended to convey the 
idea of North, anywhere, Polar regions in 
general, not what we in this country have 
come to call “the North.” So also Mr. 


Hadley has in mind’the Orient when he 


of certain rhythmically contrapuntal devices 
in the accompaniment, and the bed-rock of 
rag-time is at once apparent. More, such 
rag-time already contains practically 
everything in our jazz that can be used 
thematically in serious composition. AIl- 
ready in 1911 Mr. Hadley thought this. 
movement “typically American suggesting | 
restless energy.” The movement is a/| 
clever exposition of such rag-time figures. 
It is a development of these themes | 
that gives the flavor to this Scherzo; not | 
anything that entered into it from any 
possible experience of Mr. Hadley. Where 
the West was suggested subjectively by 
portraying its essential spirit, the South is 
suggested objectively, by taking from its 
citizens phrases to be developed. 

Mr. Hadley’s conception of the Hast and 
the North is again one that does not come 
from out of his experience. Hence they 
are again objective. But here Mr. Hadley 
cannot build his movements around themes 
practically taken from the natives of his| 
Hast and North. In effect then, these | 
movements are not as closely representa- | 
tive of Bast and North as are the first | 
two movements of their own titles. For | 
Mr. Hadley is much better at working! 
out themes and raising tonal design than 
at suggesting subtle play of varied emo- 
tion or at musical delineation. It is diffi- | 
cult to see anything Oriental in the “sad | 
oboe melody” of his second movement; the 
only suggestion cf the Orient that this 
movement bears—and that a mild one— | 
is in its lively dance section. So in the | 
first movement, the sombre introduction 
does suggest snow, ice, barren waste; but 


the body of the movement, despite a cer-®@ 


tain ruggedness, is warm. It seems al- 
most that the symphony as absolute music, 
without titles, would more surely hit its 
mark than with its present program. Mr. 
Hadley himself in the notes he has fur- | 


writes “the East,” not our own Atlantic | rished for the program book, shows that 


seaboard. With the South and the West| 
Mr. Hadley comes back to our native coun- 
try, identifying the South with rag-time (in 
1911 still associated with our Southern 


negroes) amd the West by means of his | 


own impressions in his new Western home. 
Precisely this last movement, coming most 
directly from Mr. Hadley’s own experience, 
is most successful in characterizing the 
idea expressed by its title. There is the 
suggestion of the country not as yet quite 


he is more concerned with the symphony 
as a structure than as program music. 

Mr. Hadley’s torte as a composer, by the 
evidence of this piece, lies in his melodious- 
' ness; in his ability to invent telling themes ; 
‘in bis skill in developing his material with 
| logic : in his varied and well-planned or- 
chestration. His musical craftsmanship 
places him in an enviable position amons 
American composers. "Witness the num- 
ber of major prizes he has received at the 
hands of exvert committees. His besetting 


sin is his lack of originality, in the fullest | 7% OM? especial bow to the Heht pa 
Sense of that term. -Not that his music sanitah according to report, sat Mr, K 
| Sounds like that of any other composer, with 7 

But in 1911, indeed in 1924, he is writing 
as he was taught in 1894, as if Musorg- 
Sky and Debussy, to say nothing of other “Part ‘ 
potent influences, had never existed. Ho is| q arto, Parto” from 
writing in the material common to all i ws enzia di Tito.” She 
musicians as far back as the last quarter ie a re the glow an 
of the previous century. It can be argued she” rich voice. Every 
that it is a credit to Mr. Hadley to have * Composer’ she 
resisted “Debussyism” and all the other 

recent “isms.” True. It would be more to 

his credit to invent a style that is per- 

sonal, that is entirely 


0 


storming, 

om the £0ds; more 
seeking punishment of 
making final attempt to 


tury. Every genius has sought such in-} 
dividual form of self-expression. The! 
sieht of such as have not done this has f th 
quickly perisheil. Merit in resisting the rom the beloved befo 
rsp of the day comes from outdis-| With Moss on impassioned plea for mercy, 
ancing the common herd of contempo-! © traversed sombre begin- 
raries, not in lagging behind them. In rhythmic intensity, com- 
a pity that Mr. Hadley’s eauipment 

composer is not being put to such use. 


Mr. Hadley led the orchestra throug command. 

his symphony and through the other ap ber were Mr. Sand’ 
pointed pieces of the afternoon with ability] roulades upon Pte : 
wep wate) with considerable sense of in. cis o 
evitability. Not over-much-need compari} The last tim 

sons be pressed. In the-opening chords o] Strauss’s “Sg ‘Sree ri orchestra played 
his own music he drew from the men ful Suest-conductor, Mr Sohn sino, ORGetie 
Sense of Polar barrenness. Once launched heightened every el chnéevolgt, who 
upon the body of the movement he secured miniature complete j; se as if it were a 
full ruggedness from the horns, in the maiz and thickening the + isa sweetening: 
theme, with flowing lyric song from hij Mr. Hadley gave a nv. passages Withal, | 
Violins. He isolated and made clear thi reading. Hig Veraiot: wen steht -toriaam 
characteristic three-note figure that per} lines, is not incli d Proceeds along broad 
sists throughout so many measures. Thi to Lin 7 +O be expository or’ 


er ¢ 
et development he could have in women, who doseetgiihes te toler rahe 
: ; At the end, with solemn chordy found in the Score, “A 7 By are to be 
again evoked bleak dreariness and wast@ tellingly introduced M nna’ was most 
7 the second movement the oboe melod! emphasize the two th mee oy, Chose 
Pa tg Nag spirit came forth with all th] rather | seo tact of Don Juan 
rtistry that Mr. Longy bestows upon suc “erlinchen”. or the 
neriods. Proper background Mr. By such choice, his 


onrductor and composer, provided | is of Don Ju 
per balance, » : 7 hero, rather than of Don 


of the duel and the fin 


( The cun 
progressively increasing r 

S¢ ley does not fully appr 
climaxes, 


pomp and boasting, the bustle and prete nis. comm 


tion which he learned to know in the We: 
In spite of the program note to the co 
trary, the Indian theme for English hor 
bassoons and Indian drum, arrested t 
attention more than the structurally i 
vetertyp ds diy eel: Mr. Hadley built up| : 
» Geep, climax at the end. Lou : sfadisy | pr | 
plause followed. Mr. Hadley Mentos, perfectly trained orchestra ‘reayonrii® | 


several times in acknowledgment, includ hon the music with precision 
rerve, . 


closing 
of Smetana, | 
here highly 


Saw 62 


of Sextus, 
Mozart’s opera “La 
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Cordially Received 


) , = & 4 . 
YW 24 
j | r. Hadley conducted his cqsinte wi 
S | | P 0 | nN energy and animation. At the 


| end he was enthusiastically applauded 


ms : lly he 
| 7 and recalled repeatedly, until fina 
| brought the men of the orchestra to 
: their feet to share the plaudits, — 
For other orchestral numbers Mr. 


Hadley’s programme offered Strauss’ 


PERFORMED | 


Composer Conducts---| 


Mme. Matzenauer 
Soloist. 
P | f vi wh. 0192S 


BY WARREN ands ITH 


Yesterday afternoon Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky heard the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, not from the conductor's 
stand, but from a seat in the first 
balcony of Symphony Hall, while the 
actual directing of the band fell to 
Henry Hadley, who, at Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s invitation, conducted his own 
Fourth Symphony, and the remainder | 
of the en besides. 


SKILLFULLY " INSTRUMENTED | 


Heard here for the first time, Mr. 
Hadley's Symphony, which bears the 
title “North, East, South and West,” 
disclosed a mastery of construction and 
the facile and skilful handling of the 
instruments that characterize all of 


this. composer’s orchestral pleces. In 
Mr. Hadley’s own words, as quoted 
in the programme book: “This Sym- 
phony is a musical portrayal of moods 
suggesting, first, the frozen North; sec- 
ond, the Far East; third, our own 
Southern, darky ragtime rhythms; and 
fourth, the spirit of the West of our 
Pacific Coast.’’ 
' Of the four movements the breezy 
and blustering Finale seemed at one 
| hearing the most worth while. Mr. 
Hadley’s Orient is strangely lacking in 
| exotic feeling, and the Scherzo, though 
| diverting to hear, seemed little more 


g an,’’ which yesterday was con- 
anced and played with more vigor 
than imagination, and Smetana’ s spark- 
ling, chattering Overture to The . 
. tered Bride,’’ which received a brillian 
if at times over-bolisterous performance, 


Her Choice Not Happy 


Soloists have been the exception, not 
the rule, at the Symphony Concerts 
this season, but that of yesterday 
brought Mme. Matzenauer who, in her 
best vocal estate, pleased the audience 
through her performance of Beethoven’ s 
“Ah! Perfido’’ and the alr, Parto, 
Parto,” from pigzart’s ‘La Clemenza 
gf her singing was marked by 
conspicuous artistry and by exceeding 
beauty of tone, Mme. Matzenauer’s 
choice of pleces seemed not altogether 
happy. Like Homer, Beethoven occa- 
sionally nodded, and this ‘“‘Ah! Perfido 
is clearly music perpetuated less by 
its intrinsic worth than by the name 
and fame of its composer. Even Mme. | 
Matzenauer could not redeem its es- 


sential emptiness. 
ae charming though it is, the air of 


| Mozart was too nearly in the same 


f later 
istyle and vein. Surely a piece o 
erin would have made more effective 


contrast. 


HADLEY CONDUCTS 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Margarete Matzenauer Is 


Heard as Soloist 
Seyhe sub. 101925 


Henry Hadley, associate conductor of | 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
conducted yesterday’s Symphony con- 
cert as “Guest Conductor.” The chief 
item on the program was Mr Hadley’s 
Fourth Symphony, “North, East, South. 
West.” Margarete Miatzenauer, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, sang airs by 
Mozart and Beethoven, as_ soloist. 
Strauss’ ‘“‘Don Juan” and Smetana’s 
overture to “‘The Bartered Bride’’ were 
the other numbers on Mr Hadley’s pro- 
| gram. Mr Koussevitzky, from a seat 


‘than a pleasant trifie inflated to sym-|in the first balcony, was an Interested 


| phonic proportions. 


|} aud.tor., 


This ts the first time that an Amert- 
con has conducted a concert by t 

oston Symphony Orchestra, eran 
Many American composers. have led 
performances of thelr own works at 


these concerts. Mr Hadley was born in 
Somerville 54 years ago. He studied 


music in Boston and in Europe, Hig 
home for some years hag been in New 
York. 

Mr Hadley’s Fourth Symphony was 
first performed tn 1911 at Norfolk, Conn_| 
It had not been given in Boston until 
yesterday, although various others of 
his numerous compositions for orches- 
tra have been heard from time to time 
at these concerts. According to pro- 
gram notes furnished by the composer 
himself the first movement {s intended 
to suggest the frozen North. the second 
the Far East, the third, our own South- 
ern Darky ragtime rhythms. the fourth, 


_the spirit of our Pacifie Coast. 


The composer and conductor was cor- 


| dially applauded by orchestra and auy- 


i d’ence at the conclusion of the per- 
i formance of the Symphony. 
A man who writes a Symphony must 


| either Succeed in creating q work o? 


| 


Fenius or fail hopelessly. It {s like 
writing an epic poem or a five-act 
tragedy in blank verse Many have at- 
tempted to create works {In these noble 
forms Very few have succeeded, end 
among them are no Americans. 


The only American symphony {ts sttfl]} 


the one composed by a Czech, Dvorak's 


“From the New World" It goes w'th- | 


out saying that Mr Hadley ts a com- 


| Somboe ‘itions: “The Culprit” Fay” and 
‘Lucifer!’ at these concerts in. Boston, 
but he will now have the whole concert 
to himself. His program will comprise 
his Symphony No. 4, ‘North, East, 
South and West’’—the title might be 
‘Boxing the Compass’’—Straugs’s “Don 
Juan’ and Smetana’s overture to “The. 
Sold Bride.’’ Mme. Matzenauer will lift 
up her voice in Beethoven's “ ‘Ah, Per- 
fido!’’ and the air, ‘“‘Parto,’’ from Mo- 
zart’s ‘‘Clemenza di Tito.”’ 

Mr, Hadley wrote his Symphony for 
the Litchfield (Ct.) County Choral Union 
and the first performance was in the 
Music Shed on the grounds of Carl | 
Stoeckel’s residence at Norfolk, Ct., on 
June 6, 1911. Mr. Hadley conducted. 
He wishes it to be understood that 
‘‘Hast’’ does not here refer to New Eng- 
land scenery, climate or character—but 
to the far east, the Orient. The sym- 
phony will be the seventh work of Mr. 
Hadley’s to be performed at these con- 
certs since 1905. The second symphony, 
“The Four Seasons,’ wag performed in 
1905; the third, without a title. in 1908. 
Mr, Hadley will also conduct the sym- 
phony concert in Cambridge. 


~——2 Oe 


And so Mr. Koussevitzky will have 
& rest for a week. This brings up the 
question of an associate conductor. Tt 
IS unquestionably a strain on a man to 
prepare and conduct the number of 


petent and expertenced musician. He! “concerts now demanded for Boston 
| was at his best as conductor {[n his 


Own work, 
Mme Muatzenauer sang with restrain¢ 


‘and purity of stvle. Neither of her airs. 


‘“Parto. parto”®. from Mozart's ‘Titus 


snd Beethoven's scene and air as Ah Per 


pieces She was anvplauded cordially, 
but less cordially than on the occasions 
'n the past when she has Sung Wagener 
numbers at these concerts. 

Mr Hadley was not successfy] itn 


bringing out the romantic vehemence 
and tenderness of Strauss’ “Don Juan.” 


Nor did he ach'eve the requisite clarity 


In the Impetuosity of Smetana’s “Bar- 
tered Bride’ overture. 


Mr Koussevitzsky will conduct an ali- 


French program next week, with d’In- 
dv’s second symphony and iain a 08 


fido,”” ts among the supreme master- / 
Rabaud. Dukaes and sits ae [1a 
jt 
ar terentetntiat. AEC ca erst tala cbant tr i | 


JRSDAY, FEBRUARY et 


NOTES and LINES 


By PHILIP HALE 


ie 


We are told that Mme. Leginska, whose 
‘name has been recently mentioned in 
the newspapers at least several times,] 
pronounces it with the “g’’ not soft as| 
in ‘‘gin,’’ but hard as in ‘rout.’ 

Ss 


Henry Hadley will conduct the ae 


certs of the Boston Symphony orchestra} 
this week, He has conducted his own! 


and the towns outside. Maj. Higgin- 
son thought it advisable to give Irnst 
schmidt, a violinist in the orchestra, to 
Dr. Muck as an associate. and so in 
the season of 1917-18 Mr. Schmidt con- 
ducted six pairs of concerts in a per- 
functory and dull manner. Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky conducts at high pressure. How 
long will he be able to do his work so 
brillantly 

No one wishes to see him suffer 
physically from his musical intensity. 
No one would welcome a “sound and 
safe’’ associate conductor who would 
be only a beater of long approved, ortho- 
dox tempi. As for the towns outside, 
the people naturally expect to see Mr. 
Koussevitzky at the head of the or-| 
chestra. They went the whole show. | 
hs in these days, the conductor comes ' 

-~the orchestra is second—and the’ 
poor devil of a composer is a bad 
third. Sometimes a Stravinsky comes. 
along, and there is curiosity to see 
him, but as a rule there is Jess in- 
terest in a new work than in what a 
conductor may contrive to do with, or 
to. an old one. 

Audiences naturally want the best. 
They do not welcome a substitute for 
the original leading woman in a play. 
Thev go to our. Symphony concerts to 


see Mr. Koussevitzky, to feel his mag- 


netic influence. And audiences are 


unwilling to spare a men’s strength 


though by pleasing them he wears him- 
self out. 7 “ 
— 1 os 





¥ | movements’ nmaad veen ronlea away, it 
In the second place, Mr. Koussevitzky was natural that he should find relief 


9 | Jrave. / | But he did not ever quite reach the peaks ' ended the concert of Thursday. eveni in a dance as mad as this. There was 
f f Heavens 3, “ | y ng th $ ~govern 
‘Four Corners 0 the. : ) Flr. be (92, and valleys of his own score, particularly | with Chaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony—music | aed pony era cecethitn an tee 


Siar: yin ing sey gg pert cesses Pas here... He is not the conductor of yrs ' long since odious to the reviewers by excess | en fa of noe ap Magica, aa 
"4 ’ F “ J A Or ™Mm nN ; 
ciety of New York, visited Boston and lea| He doesn’t own the temperament, a | of repetition. Seven times within the but Sl be some’ time before anyone 
the People’s Orchestra through his own! ‘was plain, in the Prelude and Liebesto | month of January had it been played in} ‘Yho heard it will forget it. 
high-spirited first symphony. Last eve- from “Tristan and Isolde.” On the other New York before the Bostonian conductor Nor did the conductor have this con- 
ning at Sanders Theater, Cambridge, he| hand, with Strauss’s tone-poem, “Don | undertook it. One or two of the news-| cert of Thursday wholly to himself. Mr. 


| 

;conducted Mr. Koussevitzky’s orchestra in) Juan.” he was highly successful and gave paper-men declined point-blank to listen | Roland Hayes, the tenor, was assisting 
the first of its three concerts for the week.) * ra rossing interpretation of its fires and again. More .sampled the new version | artist. ‘For the first time,’ according to 
This time, as well, as much interest was a a and ita some time mephitic at- briefly; but wrote with the weariness of | The Sun, “a megro appeared ‘in New York 
expressed in his own contribution to une wy aide He was well received. | satiety. Mr Newman, however, held firm| as soloist with a great orchestra in a 
program as in his orchestra] leadership.}| MOSP a D. McC. to the end and found something worth a regular series of concerts.” Mr. Hayes 
siying, in The Evening Post, about Mr. sang Liszt’s music (arranged for orches- 


That contribution was the last of his four | 
ee ns iter mare FOR A THIRD TIME : Koussevitzky’s ways and works with the] tra by Busoni) to Petrarch’s One Hundred 
ill i adage piece: and Fourth Sonnet and ‘The Repose of 


Norfolk, Connecticut, festival and first ' : Koussevitzky showed _ Chaikovsky The Holy Family” out of Berlioz’s “Might | 
performed in that town in 1911, about four- MR KOUSSEVITAKY as he really was. He let him work Into Egypt.” As it proved, these less. 
teen years after the initial performance of ‘ , _ himself into any paroxysm of terror familiar pieces irterected the review- | 
“Youth and Life.”” The fourth symphon) he liked, and, when his nerve broke 


| 


¢rs much more than did Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
exercises with Chaikovsky. Said Mr, Gil- | 


in its favor. man in The Herald-Tribune, for example: 


TE eae acing: : 5 uy and he began to wegp, let him weep 
is interesting. ‘There is h to | : VISIT and pity himself to his heart’s content. 
It stood second on the pro- Was it right or wrong to do so? The 

Sat 


gram (after Smetana’s ‘‘Bartered Bride’) 
and enjoyed thus tlic position of especial 


cinnnbteensinn f os 
— ol i . 
wer mu & Vw ’ dy U's Ly 7 29 


favor, where instruments are warmed, TWO CONCERTS IN UNFAVORING 


whetted and underweigh. Seriously, and 
with a certain rude intensity, as Mr. Had- 
ley looks at all his conducting, he inter- 
preted his pages in the spirit of scholarship 
and produced very clear, precise and miidly 
inspired music. 
Mor Mr. Hadley’s Fourth Symphony is 
{not colossal nor even monumental. It 1s 
melodic, firm, enjoyable. In comparison 
with Strauss and Wagner, who followed on 
its American heels, it is utterly transpar- 
ent, structurally a skeleton, perfectly artic- 
julate. Not exactly program music, it tends 
to be, let us say, representational. _No 
given idea is purely incidental. The effect 
of a movement is always strictly cumu- 
lative. The first movement,.for example, 
'“North.” Here the opening chords with 
full brass announce something like waste, 
desolation, fields of snow. The two themes 
ithat follow. delightfully set and punctuated 
by a wary little three-note figure fer 
basses and (later) woodwind, spell appre- 
ciable polar calm; following that, a tempest 
and, \in Mr. Hadley’s words, “the usual re- 
icapitulation.” The second movement, ‘‘East,” 
shelters rather obvious orientalisms in a 
calyx of rhythm It is chiefly memorable 
for the melancholy ingredient supplied by 
Mr. Longy’s oboe, and Mr. Laurent’s deli- 
cate flute passage over muted horws and 
strings. The alleged “restless cnergy’”’ of 
the third and ‘South’? movement springs 
from a conclave of assorted rhythms. The 
themes engaged here are reminiscent of 
good musical comedy matter. It was writ- 
ten too early to enjoy the piquancy of rep- 
resentative jazz. Wven s0, some Gershwin 
might lace it up in ‘modern style for Mr. 
Lopez or Mr. Whiteman. It is ideally ger- 
mane and indigenous. 


CIRCUMSTANCE 


—_———— ——  —— 


An Interfering Opera—Chaikovsky’s Fifth 


Symphony for the Eighth Time Within 
a Month—Mr. Hayes as Assisting Art- 
ist in a Novel Number—Comment as It 


Heard and Heeded 


HISRE is less than usual to recorc 
about the visit of the Boston Or.- 
 ghestra to New York last week. 
. In the first place, the major re- 
viewers naturally put by its concert on 
Saturday afternoon for the revival (after 
eight years) of “Gdtterd&ammerung” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. To the ears 
of their “second men” and to brief :and 
cautious paragraphs, they left Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky busy with the Seventh Symphony 
of Beethoven; Handel’s Concerto Grosso 
in D minor. Ravel's version of Musorgsky’s 
“Pictures at An Eixhibition.’’ As usual, the 
minor reviewers confined themselves to ge!i- 
eralities. The conductor’s “reading” 
the Seventh Symphony was less “personal. 
“temperamental” and “‘Russian’’ than mati 
had anticipated tavel’s orchestral gar 
for Musorgsky might plausibly have been 
original dress, “so perfect was the fit.” And 
eo onward with little for interest or en 


lightenment. 


answer depends on what view you take 
of the conductor's functions. If you 
Claim that your own concéption of the 
music is the only possible right one, 
you will naively declare the other to 
be wrong. But if you take the view 
that in music like this—a human docu- 
ment, to use a term that has rather 
dropped out of fashion, a long chapter 
of, highly emotional self-confession— 
the conductor is an actor as truly as 
the playér of Hamlet or (Adipus is, 
you must allow an actor of gentlus to 
Play the part as he feels it. 

It is futile to turn round on him 
and.say that you do not like such a 
character as he portrays. You do not 
make it a complaint against the actor 
who shows Tago as a.monster of in- 
iquity that you could not Hve with such 
a character as Iago. It is equally ir- 
relevant, sesthetically, to say that you 
have no sympathy with a character so 
neurotic as the Chaikovsky whom 
Koussevitzky shows us in the first two 
movements of the symphony. If Cé- 
zanne paints a crushed tomato in al] 
the rich tints of putrefaction, it is no 
valid criticism of the painting to say 
that you don’t like tomatoes, anyhow, 
and least of all when they are rotten. 
And it is no criticism of such a echar- 
acter as Koussevitzky ,sdraws in the 
early part of the symphony to say that. 
you despise a man so lacking in self- 
control. Granting the postulate that 
such a character is conceivable: and 
that it is in just such music as this 
that just such a character as that 
would express itself, the conductor is 
justified in heightening the lights and 
deepening the shadows of a soul the 

essence of which was the perpet- 
ual oscillation between self-terror and 
self-pity. 

It is futile, again, to lay it down 
dogmatically that the pace of the 
inale was “too fast.’ It would have 
been too. fast for any other reading; 
but it was not a shade too fast for 
this, The final Allegro, indeed not 
Only was justified by but itself justi- 
fied, all that had gone before. When 
once the dark obsession that had tor- 
tured the man’s mind in the earlier 


Mvidently the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra is’ on easy street these days 
now that Mr. Koussevitzky has demon- 
strated that he is what the managerial 
world SO happily calls “a box-oftice 
riot. We are moved to this cheering 
conclusion by the fact that the orches- 
tra brought eight womenssingers all 
the way from Boston (regardless of the 
fortune it costs to travel} between the 
Capital of Massachusetts and the cap- 
Ital of the world), only’ that they 
might sing ten measures behind the 
scenes at the close of a number on last 
evening’s program. And those ten 
measures, In Which a chorus of four 
S0pranos and four altos meérely sing 
“Hallelujah! Hallelujah!” as an epi- 
logue to the tenor air of the Narrator 
in “The Repose of the Holy Family” 
from Berlioz'’s “L’Endéance du Christ,” 
are Optional. Berlioz says in his score 
that in the absence of a chorus the 
tenor may sing the ten bars of the first 
Soprano, , 

But the lordly Bostonians stooped to 
no such expedient. They magnificently 
choose to perform the piece as Berlioz 
obviously preferred that it should be 
done. And so, much to the surprise 
of the audience, who were unwarned 
by the program,  Berlioz’s “eight 
voices of unseen angels” floated out 
from behind the scenes after Mr. Hayes 
had finished his solo, and ended the 
excerpt as Berlioz ad go poeticall 
-oncelved it-—on an ethereal cord of 
iiajor for the distant choir. The effect 
was enchanting. The Narrator had 
just sung of the angels who were keep- 
ing vigil over the Holy Famfly as they 
rested, and their “Hallelujah!” was an 
exquisite epllogue to the tale. 

The excerpt from Berlioz’s tripar- 
tite oratorio is seldom heard tin ew 
York. It is, in the main, delectable 
music—-a l'tt'e insipid in places, as in 
the instrume::l. introduction, where 
the senate atch of the style fs a bit too 
obviously sought. But there are deli- 
cious passages in it—musie of a sweet, 
cool, dreaming loveliness, tenderly 
primitive, which must astonish those 
who know Berlioz only as the untamed 
Romanticist of the ‘Fantastic Sym- 
phony” and “Harold in Italy.’ 
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et oi jhiters music is how each com-! 
BOs ey ust sing the same instruments as all 
the- ott in writes himself so completely |= 
fhe et eg ing that, as Sir Henry Wood |: 
ie po ia gut in an article in Dent’s new 
eee el ern co y f Music, we can recognize new |e 
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cal year, : 
‘ ‘tuost | ‘of the Symphony > 
will quit the band—wMr. 


rges 

_ Longy, first oboe. He will retire at 
his ‘own request, and Mr, ‘Kous-— 

sevitzky as conductor not a little 
regrets the decision, Not a will 
Mr. Longy leave the orchestra. He 
will also depart from Boston, re- 


m poser, Andependently of what he’ 
# avin Pe the mere color-texture of his) 
mus! Ag Tt 

AY 9 tee turning for the remainder of his 
en y Per eences is so thoroughly Ravel 3% days to France whence he came. He — 
pee 4s passing middle age. His work as 
| oboist taxes him. The direction 
_of a music school leaves him little 
leisure. He is disposed to sit in the 
sun and be idle. 
-. The public of the Symphony Con- 
certs, which has listened to Mr. 
Longy for a quarter of a century 
and weekly recognized both his 
presence and his voice, will keep him 
im remembrance and companion 
him with good wishes. In Europe 
and in America no oboist of his 
time has surpassed him in quality 
and finesse of tone; while few have 
equalled him in evenness and feli- 
city of performance, These many 
years, Léon Pourteau has lain 
‘dead; but his memory abides, still 
setting the standard for the first 
clarinet of the orchestra. In turn, 
, Mr, Longy bids fair to become its 
tradition for the first oboe. 

H. T. P. 


perhaps. because the scoring 
init 
bas fi € ‘them to be, in their orchestral 
ne P qalte Debussy. But the scoring 
h case a model of taste and under- 
g. and the dances give unlimited op- | 
for exquisite solo playing—op- 
és fully improved last night.’’ 
saying may prepare the way 
"sentences of epilogue from M. 
ie The Sun, viz.: “Under the 
ot ‘Mr. Koussevitzky the orchestr:: 
be slowly moving toward « 
ter fate, The old. Boston strings of 
®. 4: “aye “of Gericke and Nikisch were 
lous, and Probably we shall not soon. 
* heir like again, but the string tone 
ast eVening in the concerto was something 
ta. m, ke the heart glad. It was opulent 
‘sonority, and there was a fihe mus- 
its oc tam bowing.” s 
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“ALFRED HOLY, HARPIST 


As Eastern Agents for the celebrated 5 
iLvon & Healy harps, the Oliver Ditson Com- = 
pany devotes probably more attention to com-= k 
positions for this picturesque instrument thar iiiiaseidsllhbselilinesliiaiinmndiaechidlgiesdies 
is the wont of other composers; and they issue 
‘an up-to-date and useful catalog of music, both 
classic and modern, for the harp and for 
‘harp with associated instruments. Prominent 

among modern composers whose works are in- 
cluded is Alfred Holy, for many years the | 
noted soloists with the superb Boston Sym- | 
phony Orchestra in whose ranks are found So | 
many celebrated virtuosi. Mr. Holy has not: 

only a lengthy list of compositions for harp. 

solo, but a Festival March for two harps, an) 
| Invocation for harp and piano (also published. 

for Violin, Piano and Organ), and a Gondola. 

Song for Violin, Cello and Harp. These are 

all published by Ditson, and we desire to call | 

the attention of chamber organizations to their | 

merits and charm. 
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‘At the same coricert of Thursday © ven ing | eiinenesssirvecdresevnacesnneeenrtredarenceocesnrree teatro ents 


the New Yorkers also heard Déebussy’s Sara- 
band and Dance shifted from piano to or- 
chestra by Monsieur Ravel—announced and 
withdrawo by the conductor in Boston last 
autumn. Théy are familiar virtuoso-pieces in 
New York and nobody but Mr. Newman— 
from Tondon—thought twice about them. 
He paused to say that these arrangements 
ory from our understanding oi Debussy, 


but add considerably to our knowledge of 
Ravel. . . . One of the unfathomable 
mysteries of modern music is how each com- 
poser, using the same instruments as all 
the others, writes himself so completely 
upon his scoring that, as Sir Henry Wood 
has pointed out in an article in Dent’s new 
Dictionary of Music, we can recognize any 
modern composer, independently of what he 
is saying, by the mere color-texture of his 
music. It is perhaps because the Scoring 
jof these two dances is so thoroughly Ravel 
‘that we feel them to be, in their orchestral 
form, not quite Debussy. But the scoring 
‘is in each case a model of taste and under- 
istanding, and the dances give unlimited op- 
; portunities for exquisite solo playing—op- 
}portunitiles fully improved last night.’’ 

This final saying may prepare the wa 
'for three sentences of epilogue from M 
Henderson in The Sun, viz.: “Under th 
Civection of Mr. Koussevitzky the orchest 
appears to be slowly moving toward 
better estate. The old Boston strings of 
the days of Gericke and Nikisch were 
famous, and probably we shal] not soon 
hear their like again, but the string tone 
last evening in the concerto was something 
to make the heart glad. It was opulent 
in sonority, and there was a fine mus- 
| cularity in the bowing.” 
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ALFRED HOLY, HARPIST 


As Eastern Agents for the celebrated 
Lyon & Healy harps, the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany devotes probably more attention to com- 
positions for this picturesque instrument than 
is the wont of other composers: and they issue 
an up-to-date and useful catalog of music. both 
classic and modern, for the harp and for 
harp with associated instruments. Prominent 
among modern composers whose works are in- 
cluded is Alfred Holy, for many years the 
noted soloists with the superb Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in whose ranks are found so 
;many celebrated virtuosi. Mr. Holy has not 
‘only a lengthy list of compositions for harp 
solo, but a Festival March for two harps, an 
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Mr. Longy to Retire 


In May the Master-Oboist Leaves t’:¢ 
Symphony Orchestra 


T the end of the current musi- 
cal year, one of the noted vir- 
tuosi of the Symphony Orchestra 
will quit the band—Mr. Georges 
Longy, first oboe. He will retire at 
his ‘own request, and Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky as conductor not a little 
regrets the decision, Not only will 
Mr. Longy leave the orchestra. He 
will also depart from Boston, re- 
turning for the remainder of his 
days to France whence he came. He 
is passing middle age. His work as 
oboist taxes him. The direction 
of a music school leaves him little 
leisure. He is disposed to sit in the 
sun and be idle. 

The public of the Symphony Con- 
certs, which has listened to Mr. 
Longy for a quarter of a century 
and weekly recognized both his 
presence and his voice, Will keep him 
in remembrance and companion 
him with good wishes. In Europe 
and in America no oboist of his 
time has surpassed him in quality 
and finesse of tone; while few have 
equalled him in evenness and feli- 
city of performance, These many 
years, Léon Pourteau has iain 
dead; but his memory abides, still 
setting the standard for the first 
clarinet of the orchestra. In turn, 
Mr. Longy bids fair to become its 
tradition for the first oboe. 

Hm. TT. 2. 
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Invocation for harp and piano (also published 

for Violin, Piano and Organ), and a Gondola 

Song for Violin, ‘Cello and Harp. These are 

all published by Ditson, and we desire to call 
the attention of chamber organizations to their 
merits and charm. 
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which obstructs 
ity Clerk, 
Collection 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, 


Ic 


the covering of 


ing to 
arovia 
h view, ma 


‘La Péri,’’ Poéme Dansé 


»—Chapter 3, relat 
ic amusement 
pon the head a coverin 
person seated in any seat therein 


Y person to wear u 
in the Allen A. Brown Mus 


Library one week before the concert 


Poem, Op. 6 (after Lenau) 


y 


“is Procession Nocturne = S m honic 
) 
out projection, which does not obstruct suc 


“Pour une Féte de Printemps,” Op. 23 


gust 5, 1898 


ace oF an 


- Symphony in B-flat major, No. 2, Op. 57 


. Extrémement lent; Trés vif. 


I 
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ITT. 


pl 
with 


(First time in Boston) 


the head in places of publ 


lace of amusement, allow an 


ormance in such 


head covering 


Fifteenth Programme 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 14, at 8.15 o'clock 


Modéré; Trés animé. 
IV. Introduction, Fugue, et Finale. 


Modérément lent. 
of the Boston Public 


on or 


that a 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH COMPOSERS 
There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the symphony 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 13, at 2.30 o'clock 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of Au 
. in his p 
on 
The works to be played at these concerts may be seen 
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{the players bestowea upon it. It is true 

{that in the music preceding the section 

portraying ths svlemn proession the, 

jinfluénce of Wagner ia shoWn, for thera 

are suggéstions of m*ods in 'Paretfal” 

j and the hearer Is reminded of Amportas 

and his suffefings. but th's ts not dfie- 

turbing, nor does It detract froth the 

fine and imaginative quality of the 

Apcnencetieaefenntanenes work. It might be interesting to hear 
Program Devoted to Con- Liszt’s treatment of the bame subject, 


7 From the perfofmancte of dainday’s, 

Symphony one might reasonably infer | 

tempor aneous F r ench that the music did not appeal tor tee 
i to Mr. Koussévitzky’s nature, fop the 
Composers interpretation was disappointing, es- 

| pecially in regard to the: treatment of 

the musical structure, which dia net 


WORK BY R ABAUD | stand out boldly, Was not well defined. 


| One might also say that the inherent 
PROV ES FEATURE “nobility of this symphony was not re- 
| vealed. D'Indy is anything but a melo- 
Ther okdl -/%./9a%4 dramatic composer; he Is neither spec 
y PHILIP HALE 4 tacular nor a séeker after external 
The program of the 165th Symphony decoration. The pute and lofty soul of 
concert in Symphony Hall yesterday | Vincént dindy was not in this per- 
afternoon, Mr. Koussevitgky, conduct- | formance. | 
French composers. It comprised Ra-{the highly respectable Roussel’g 
baud’s “Nocturnal Procession,” d‘Indy’s | ‘Spring Festival.” He is undoubtedly 
Symphony, B flat major, No. 2; Rouwus-|/a2 man of high ideals and faithful to 
sel’s “For a Sprinfi Festival”; Dukas’s|them, but we have yet to hear miusic 
“The Peri: Dancé Poem.” by him that warms the cockles of the 
Although @’Indy’s Symphony is one of heart or leads one to forget the 
the greatest of modern works; although |Carkin@ cares of this too daily life] 
Roussel’s symphonic poem, fantaisié, His admirers have found “much to 
what-you-call-it, was performed for the | praise In this “Spring Festival’; one 
first time In Boston, thé féature of the speaks of the joy being tempered by 
concert, as far ‘as interpretation and dreagny melancholy (yés, the word is 
performance wére cdoncernéd, was Ra-| “dreamy,” not ‘'dreary’’); and then, 
baud’s ‘‘Nocturnal Prdcession,”’ inspired | Spealts of the work as an ‘“Idyl": while 
by the poem of Lenau, an episode tn his; & third is remifided of Oriental fes- 
‘“‘Faust” that also led Liszt to compose] tivals. Thus do learned doctors dis- 
illustrative music. | agree even in praise. Mt. Henderson 
Rabaud’s Symphonic poem had been} of New York ts sure that the festival 
Played twice at the Sympaohy con-] Was in Paris; thet Pan was leaping 
certs: conducted by Mr. Rabatid, later| about sporting a piug-hat with dryads 
by Mr. Monteux. It had been performed masquérading as midinettés. From our 
in Boston before Mr. Rabaud was per-j recollection of the Néuilly festival, with 
suaded to put it on a program: by the; its merry-go-rounds and horns, and 
Orchestral Club led by Mr. Longy in| shouting, we shéuld say that M. Rouse 
1908; by the N. BE. Conservatory Or-|] sel’s spring had come up, not slowly 
chéstra, led by Mr. Chadwick in 1909, | as in Coleridge’s “Christabel,”” but with 
(The reprinted article in the program-|a rush and a bang up the Avenue du 
book stated that the éxcellent Rabaud! Roule. Mr. Koussevitzky conducted 
Was now living in Boston, although he the festival with gusto. ‘The concert | 
has not visited this city since his de- ended with a rather boisterous per- 
parturé As conduetor in the spring of formance of “The Peri.” | 
1918. This carelessness In proof-réad- The concert will be repeated tonight, | 
Ing led some persons yesterday to The program for next week will be an) 
wonder why he did not stand up in the unusual one with the organ a promi-/ 
hall or rush impetuously to the Plat-, nent instrument. Mozart, Hine Kleine | 
form in order to acknowledge the long-| Nachtmusik; Handel, Concerto, D rAinor 
Protracted annianes ) | for organ and strings; Lili Boulanger, . 
As we have said, the performance of! “Wo. the Funeral of a Soldier’; Cup- 
this muetie yesterday was remarkable} land, Symphony for organ ahd orchese . 
in every way, technically and poeticallf;| tra; Liszt, ‘Tasso: Lament and Tri- | 
Cne of Mr. Koussevitzky’s most notie- umph.”’ Nadia Boulanger will be the 
Pbvchared achievements. The music itsalf organist. | | | 





of repose he, "aga days of successive. 
concerts. Yet from Saturday, Jan. 24 un- 
til Friday, Feb. 13, he did not tread in 
public the familiar stage, working his 
will upon an expectant audience. Every old 


| , hand of the theater will be quick to say. 
MUSIC FROM FR ANGE that such an interval was, enough to loosen. 
any conceivable spell laid by a mortal con- 


ductor. As likely as not the weeks ty 


eT ry ing "after the locedsional lingering Was- MR. KOUSS VI LKY iy 
ius st eld eal ; on. as “nerisms and Franckisms of d’Indy’s F? :. UvIL GI e, 
7 : Symphony, great as that Symphony 1s, | ‘ | 
Roussel’s forthright, slightly acid ) 
. | music seemed peculiarly refreshing and | 


invigorating. 


Original and Frank © 
P - Seemingly as composer Roussel calls 
| no man master. His music may be 


frankly, outspokenly melodious or cryP- come will tighten and restore it. Yet 


: tically dissonant, but in either case It : RABAUD AND ROUSSEL, DUKAS AND 5 rk aye Friday the Thirteentii— 
is his alone, and it has at times, as in : these signs of relaxation. ‘ ae 
the piece heard yesterday, a healthy. D’INDY | | ; 

without the seRrERE te 


assurance that is yet ; The program was too long, in part because 
raucheries and the fooleries of Milhaud After Three Weeks, the Conductor Re- the official counter of hours and minutes 


ms ighetgyy 3 " lid not always reckon upon Mr. Kousse- 
¢ brethren of the Group of Six. ve ; : Pe ; . 
yy st eget i eis end the past, it may joins His Audience—Impeccable Tone- vitzky’s passion for the slow movement 
4 , 4 hor °» . - :] r ; ? ad a ~ 
be said that Dukas’ ‘‘La Peri’ when Picture; Sumptuous Tone-Poem; Piece |*'°':, MY. @Indy’s Symphony is exacting ; 
ae . played here for the first time at the yet the other three pieces, each in its kind, | 
Roussel S Spring eS~ initial coneert of last season made by That Baffles; Masterful, Mental and;were by mo means tedious. Since Mr. 
| /no means the impression that yesterday “Convincing” Symphony—The Mettle of Rabaud, as conductor no legs than com- 
y 99 . it made when Mr. Koussevitzky had Perf ; poser, first unfolded his tone-poem at the 

| tival Heard for First set his vivifying hand to it. Before, pol CrTOrMance Symphony Concerts, nobody has had a 
: »! music for this danced poem had seemed | 7 mene? /mind to quarrel with it. A neater, smoother, : 
. : little more than the draping of a gor-| HE sie : Spe ( 157 | peter rounded specimen of its sort does 
Here |geous orchestral dress upon a body | alt be Asad ne bigger Ahan &\not exist. As a museumspiece, it is almost 

Me itself of meagre substance. Yet yes-. ee ee but they aaa have |certain to be preserved. Read a transla- 

DO onto ED A Nya 9 Rt terday ‘‘La Peri’ made stirring climax | een signs none the less. Yester-/tion in the program-book of Lénau’s sug- 
at dag to a concert that throughout was of Bs Lg after an interval of three | gesting poem, and the course of the music 

more than common interest. 4 an r. Koussevitzky was again con- is simplicity and transparency themselves 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH Rabaud's “La Procession Nocturne, ucivr at the Symphony Concert. Roving|/The murk, the stillness, the stir oF tha! 

: already familiar here, was yesterday uéward, the eye spied empty seats here | forest; the solitary and brooding Faust: 
For a time Mr. Koussevitzky has done marked service by Mr. gk oil apie gab in the upper balcony, where thé | the light, the song, the march, now neat, 
been in thrall to the unified pro-|vitzky, as was, in its turn, the mo : non-su scribing public, for a price and the! now far, of the pious procession; the 
- : ) mental Symphony of d’Indy. This music Waiting, may perch; while a few vacant | sur f EF : 
gramme. First it was a concert all of tra’s one-time conductor | chairs were also discoverable } | Eukge of Sausts answering emovigneiam 
he ' MAINS of the orchestra's o Wwannat sotug nt 0 aiscoverable in the areas | pre written large and clear in Mr. Rabaud’s 
‘Beethoven; then an all-Stravinsky | owes much to the operas of a a: consecrated to the subscribing faithful. | measures. Every note that he sets upon 
’programme, and yesterday afternoon | and for the isch ad pt eR “agape bi “ne V igbed wonso some ears found | his staves does exactly and economically 
“Tannhauser’ ace it spasmodic an asione ls 

‘came a Symphony concert made up, tol orgies of “La Peri.” Both “Parsi- a fine. Ati carn Wee ee | its appointed office. More appropriate 
| f tl ic of mposer, to }fal.’ and “Tristan” and finally ‘“Tann- went t f mis ¥|pages it is impossible to conceive, though 
not of the music of one composer, fal,’ an i enki at’ Sébaud's hit o and fro upon the platform of Sym- imagination, invention and individuality 
ey eas ' jer”? ride grist f NL. EVé . : Panny. ; . 
ibe sure, but of the compositions of erica: ye aasvate, or perhaps even aera pres sport ona a no | previous | herdty haunt them. Sound and scholarly, 
four living Frenchmen: Rabaud's|) cause of these borrowings, the music sath uben wo. diteh. een eae pM lg whe lof a sweet nature and a pleasing voice is. 
“La’Procession Nocturne ;” the Sec- | pleases not a little as it goes da ra wy obvious explanation was, of course the IF ia peak dees and tee ails ig Aa: 
, | 7 y c . n s m “ ~ on , ’ n e 
Lond Symphony of d'Indy; Dukas’s | ¥#Y- Beginning pictorially it e program. It consumed two hours, and ™«& earlier work 


at a 


bi 
: 
| 


, 


Spring Festival.” 


NEW TO BOSTON 


Of these pieces only the last named 
was new to Boston, and it missed per- 
formance here last season by the nar- 
rowest margin. Announced by Mr. 
Monteux for a pair of concerts, this mu- 
sic was duly put in rehearsal; but it 


was subseyently abandoned. 


But if, as was to be presumed, Mr. 
Monteux did not find the piece to his 
liking, Mr. Koussevitzky by his own 
admission holds it in hign regard, and 
heard from-him and the orchestra yes- 


terday it seemed a composition of defi- 
nite and unusual metit. Indeed, com- 


ingly, and Mr. Koussevitzky preserved 


“La Peri” and Roussel’s “For 4|ynbroken its characteristic atmosphere. 


In its modest way this excellently de- 
signed, beautifully orchestrated music 
wove yesterday its own spell. 

Over Mr. Koussevitzky’s version of 
d’Indy’s Symphony there may be dis- 
agreement. Beyond a doubt his free- 
dom in the matter of tempo tended now 
and then to make the music seem more 
episodic, less closely knit, than it has 
seemed in other, more straightforward 
performances, . Nevertheless thereby 
were numerous details thrown into 
sharper relief, attained to a new elo- 
quence and beauty, while thie final cli- 
max had a majesty truly apocalyptic. 
As for St. John on Patmos, the 
trumpets sounded and the heavens were 


opened. Thus was the supposedly au-| 
stere d’Indy become unfettered, heroic, | 


altogether inspired. 


minutes more, which is longish on a Fri-. 


day afternoon. It contained Mr. d’iIndy’s 
Symphony in B-flat, admittedly not the 
easiest of listening; while all else upon 
it was music of living, but elderly, Pari- 
sian composers—Mr. Rabaud of “La Pro- 
cession Nocturne”; Mr. Roussel of “Pour 
une Féte de Printemps”; Mr. Dukas of 


the by-standing wiseacres, 
of one kind. 


Even so, at the back of two or three 
heads lingered the impression that a spell 
had been broken and not quite reconsti-. 
tuted, Through fourteen pairs of concerts, 
interrupted only by occasional and expected | 
weeks of journeying, Mr. Koussevitzky. at 
his post, had held this audience of Friday 
afternoon in the hollow of his hand. Then’ 
came not only the week in which there wag 
ho concert, but also’the week in which or- 
chestra’ and audience, by the inscrutable 
Wisdom of the trustees, were delivered to 
Mr. Henry Wadley. No . doubt, Mr. 


of a Director of the Conservatory—unless 
by some off-chance he happens to be a 
Gabriel Fauré? To play the music, more- 
over, obviously gave pleasure to Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky. He could languish through the 
slow introduction; not too fast need go 


the holy canticle and then—the ton 
of Faust’s emotion. Besides, 


ry 2 _mot occasion for at least two | is 
La Péri; Poéme Dansé.” ‘Too much, said | ae ae ee 


ductor’s unsurpassable dimi 


and too much | silence? 


nuendi 


al surge 
was there 


into 


Nor is the “Po&éme Dansé” of Mr. Paul 
Abraham Dukas a task and a weariness 
upon the ear, though doubtless it would 
more signify were the Prince and the Peri, 
the Flower of Immortality, and other trap- 
pings of old and ornate legend outspread 
as in the theater. Hardly upon the dis- 


creet platform of Symphony Hall does the 


music as tone-poem evoke gsolden mountains 
or crimson valleys; the face “more delicious 
than the face of Gurda-Ferrid” or t @ ou 

raised and heaven-borne “flower of. 
Neither in Paris nor elsewhere ‘has . é 


Perl!’. flourished on the stage o 


f the 





Mri"Diaghilev was ‘hot, hospitable "ta ‘her? 
the Opéra-Comique soon shut her in a 
dark closet; Mme. Pavlova tried, succeed- 
‘ed—and persisted not. Yet to the sensuous 


Persian fable (as Mr. Dukas seems to con- 


ceive it) he has set an exceedingly sump- | 


¢uous music. It is as thick of texture, as 
luxurious of harmony, as sinuous of pro- 
gress, as though Messieurs Debussy and 
Ravel along with a whole French tradition 
were non-existent. It is of Mr. Dukas 


surrendered to his Semitic blood, cultivat- | 
ing the oriental flavors of Goldmark, not. 
unaware of the Wagner who could be super- 


' sensuous. 

A lush imagination invents, animates 

and achieves the music. It is soft and 
pulpy like an Eastern fruit. Hot and art- 
tificial, as of the forcing house, is the rich- 
ness of color. ‘Though the legend evoke 
the ends of the earth, noonday and sunset, 
images of the forest and of the mountain- 
‘top, the measures sound out of the thick 
‘walls, the moist and shadowy twilights of 
‘an Oriental palace. Studiously, ‘‘effec- 
| tively,” Mr. Dukas fashioned his “Poéme 
Dansé” on his writing table for the thea- 
ter. Possibly it cloyed there. Certainly 
it is over-luscious in the concert-ha!l-——es- 
pecially when Mr. Koussevitzky, being Rus- 
sian and therefore quasi-Oriental, adds his 
own unguents and perfumes, Hearing him 
in “The Peri,’’ it is easy to wish to hear 
him in Goldmark’s “Sakountala.” 

It is within supposition—and maybe be- 
lief—that Mr. Albert Roussel, having writ- 
ten a piece of music for the sake of the 
music, cast his eye out of his study-window 
and saw the spring In the sky; that at the 
same moment his ear caught the echoes of 
a féte over the way at a neighbor's. There- 
upon, being hard put for a title, he wrote 
“Pour une Féte de Printemps’ at the top 
of his score and let it go at that. At the 
least this conjecture seems as plausible 
as the speculations arrayed in the program- 
book around these relatively innocent pages. 
They recall Mr. Roussel’s memories of fes- 


tivais in the Far East. They smack of the , 


Place Pigalle and other haunts hard by the 
sacred Butte. They may be an idyl; they 
could be an interrupted Scherzo; possibly 
they are a Sinfonietta not a little com- 
pressed. Possibly also they are neither 
more nor less than a ‘piece of music in 
‘which Mr. Roussel set ideas that ger- 
'minated within him; developed them ac- 
| cording to the imagination, the invention 
| and the mood they stirred, and therewith 
‘rested content. The motivs and the reit- 
lerated figures hardly engross the ear; but 
Mr. Roussel leads them into measures that 
move with rhythmic animation through 
shadowy harmonies or vigorous progres- 
sions; that utilize skilfully assembled 
or parted or individualized instru- 
‘mental voices: There is mood as wéll, 


from a quickening animation to a gentle, 
introspective musing; while throughout, the 


music swims in an atmosphere of its own— 


yy spring’ vells overhung 


sas" though soft, grey sp: bay uct haan 
lit with a little of mist and a little of mys- 


tery. With an occasional monotony, yet 
with a semi-oceasional poetry of tones, it 
all sounds. Even Mr. Koussevitzky’s sen- 
sitive ear and hand do not quite clarify 
his friend’s music. 


Upon Mr. d’Indy’s Second Symphony— | 
become. the classic French Symphony of 
these latter days—the conductor spared not 
one of his revealing and enhancing pow- 
ers. Tho High Priest of the Schola Can- 
to1um is nothing if not architectural—and 
upon ear and mind Mr. Koussevitzky up- | 


‘reared the tonal edifice, lofty, firm-set and | 


austere. More: he gave it an audible ; 
spaciousness and _ freedom of ascent, as | 
though Franckian faiths and formulas, in- | 
bred in Mr. d’Indy, might not crib or halt | 
it. At every turn he sharpened the rhythms 
until the music gained a. new impetus, 
vitality, cumulation. Not a detail escaped 


: 
| 
him or seemed in the passing instant mis- | 


construed, misplaced or over-emphasized. 


Often they were as edge and pungency | 
upon the music; or else fell like high light , 
upon it and upon the composer’s imagina- | 


tion. Nowhere did Mr. Koussevitzky miss, 
nor anywhere would he soften, the hard, 


keen glint of contours and harmonies. The | 


spare progressions, the stark sonorities 
sounded with Mr. d’Indy’s taut-strung voice. 
Above all, the conductor caught and 
heightened the essential life of the music 
wherein the two principal motivs—and the 
motivs that they generate—go to and fro 
in advance and recession, in conflict not 
to be stayed or stilled Vitalize Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky will and must . Least of all 
shall the ‘“‘cerebral” d’Indy escape him. 
For once and throughout, there was no 
quarelling with the ways and means. 

So played, the limitations of the Sym- 
phony in B-flat are the limitations of the 
eomnoser’s mind and spirit. Sensuous he 
cannot be, and in spite of his intensity of 
creation, the years do not lessen the pages 
dry and the pages labored. To be sim- 
ple or to give the illusion of simplicity was 
as strange to the d’Indy of these middle 


, years of fertility and prime. In intricate) 
| conflict he must set his motivs. Complex | 
|} must be the progress of his music. Afresh 
| and afresh he must marshal and assort | 
the contributing elements. Yet passion he > 


knows, though it be passion of the mind 
and the spirit. Not without such impulse 
may music rise, take shape and command 
the listening imagination as does the first 
movement of the Symphony outspread. The 
exaltation of the slow division is as un- 
mistakable and penetrating as the aus-. 
terity. A third movement harks back to) 
the grave song of the viola; of a sudden 
wills itself into newand stirring energies. 
Irom a fugue, characteristically expands 
and mounts the reverberant proclamation 
of the close. 

Tt is quite true that Mr, d@’Indy brings 


this music to pass by mental process. 


bursts or the mighty ease — seet 

Far from him. searching nind and erfod on 
is the fullness of Bra 
more sing with a Schubert than glow vith 
a Wagener incandescent..He lacks Franck’s 


communicating and enfolding humanity. | 


te 


Th 
af ? mi 


- 


‘By a power of mind hé commands; by the personality of a conductor. will 


passion with which he puts that power remember them as one of the out- 


in play he conquers. A meaningless, a standing features in the more imme- 


misleading, word to apply to work in the} diate past of the orchestra. 
arts is “convincing.” In the theater, the But apart from these perhaps sen- 


concert-hall, tlhe picture-gallery, on the’ timental associations, “La Proces- 


printed page, they can have no such pur-| Sion Nocturne” is a composition. 
pose, gain no such end. Mr. d’Indy’s! which excites interest on its own 


‘Symphony in B-flat is the exception. Here | account. Its apt illustration of the 
-at last, and for once, Is music that con- 
'vinces. No other way could he write it. 


episode from Lenau’s “Faust” ar- 
HT rE rests the attention. It enhances the 

’ poetry. and brings out its meaning 
Mowdten + -. ) Lp i925: as illustrative music of this. sort 
By STUART MASON ‘often fails to do. Its delicate orches- 


| | itration shows the master hand in 


ton Symphony Orchestra, Serge | tive musical nature on every page. 


Koussevitzky, conductor, was D’Indy’s Symphony is music of 
given yesterday afternoon in Sym- | 


eo Hall. Bost Th >. | another character, no less masterly 
pred all, ve ns ° she ibaa ‘in its way. Less Gallic in its flavor, 
Rabau “La Procession ‘(Noc urne”’ | touching ;: : r ta: dos A 
'D'Indy..Symphony in B flat major No, 2 | tow nl 5 * deepel note, at is: Dever 
| Roussel..“Pour une Féte de Printemps” | theless a W ork which could have 
ER rea eh ed amy eget Para apt “La Péri’ | been conceived and executed only by 
This was a program devoted to | 2 Frenchman. More austere than the 
the music of contemporary French | ™USic of Rabaud or Dukas, perhaps 
composers, albeit composers who ' more intellectual than emotional, in 
have not to any great extent been 'its main characteristics it represents 
: e , : oe - | . linn : 
influenced by the peculiar @wsthetic | 2 Side of the French musical nature 
ideals of the younger and more “ad-| ®t ordinarily attributed to it. 


vanced” generation. But this latter | Roussel’s Composition | 
group (Milhaud and Company) would | Roussel’s “Pour une Féte de Prin- | 
possibly dislike the label of contem-| temps” was played for the first 
porary. ‘time in Boston. His Symphony has | 
The composers whose music was; also been played here recently. In 
played yesterday have (with the pos-| comparison with this later work it, 
sible exception of Roussel) gained; is more easily understandable, it is 
their place in the musical world.) clearer in form and content. Its 
Their style, their tendencies, the composer is a colorist, not particu- 
general relationship which they bear! larly as an orchestral writer, but 
to the art of music and its par-| more often as a harmonist. His de- 
ticular development in France have! velopment of his themes is of little 
for long been known and in gen-|;account in the ordinary sense. 
eral understood. In other words, Rather does he seek his effects in 
their music is no longer, i St ever |the juxtaposition and arrangement 
he Parc sc arty of eho, re ~ ee pasty ts peg 4 
and technical processes which have | is nappy OUCCC ee meh) 
been the common ‘property of com- | more often his este. 
2% . | harmony grow tiresome and create 


posers for many years. They have// tne ; 
. ithe impression that he is yaguel 
never attempted to introduce new!) ; “ | Seance, 


wandering in a maze of beautiful 
elements into the art of music, and, | sounds ie he seems unable to. 


although they cannot be classed as}; f | 
innovators, their compositions are ' ie he toe into a logically oe- 
none the less interesting and beau-||" : 
tiful. | In his wanderings and gropings, | 
“Da Pr alan X . | however, he often hits upon exquisite | 

a Frocession Nocturne | combinations and when this vague-'| 
Rabaud’s “La Procession Noc-| | 


ness is not too long continued, as in 


| 
turne” recalled the pleasant months this present piece, the general effect. 


of its composer’s stay here as con- |is more often than not pleasing if | 
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ace, but the playing of the 
ly more than made up for 

ight defect. Mr. Koussevitzky 
nM evident sympathy for and 
* understanding of music of this 
and was content for the time 
to lay aside those mannerisms 
iterpretation with which he oc- 
ally seeks to adorn more fa- 
ar music, not always to its bet- 
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s. ie isert, this time by turning to the 
‘work of-living French composers. Rous- . 
‘gel’ ; “Por a Spring Holiday,” an- 
sunced and withdrawn last season by 
fr Monteux, was finally played for the 
rst time in Boston. .D'Indy’s Second 

“Symphony, Rabaud's “Nocturnal Pro- 

i session” and Dukas’ ‘tThe Peri’ had 

all been heard here before yesterday. 

The audience did not seem greatly 
leased with the concert. Applause was 
swarm, and, more significant, there 

} a few vacant seats in the second 
r, Showing that less than the 
number had walted in lne to. 
the orchestra. Perhaps 10 times— 
the past 15 years have vacant seats | 
h observable in the second balcony 

t the ay concerts. 
Non car the greatest names in French 


Ss represented on this program, | 


rlioz, Franck and Debussy cannot be 
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had, enabled him to erase almost com- 
pletely from his work the imprint of 
Wainer. But his own creative power 
is mot wholly adequate to fill the gap. 

though he uses Wagner’s harmonics 
he does not reiterate Waener’s ideas, 
but his own are less vivid than Wagner 
at second hand from M. d’Indy. mg 

Dukas and Roussel, as the contrast 
between their early and their recent , 
work proves, are men boundgsto keep “‘in | 
the movement,’’ to be contemporary. 
Roussel once wrote Debussy diluted with> 
a-good dea) of rose water, as in his 
“Rosy City.”” Having since observed 
the vogue of the Stravinsky of ‘Le 
Sacre” Roussel in “For a Spring Holi- 
day” has abjured his preceding musical 
faith, changed styles completely and 
2 pg muddled and enfeebled Stra- 
Vv ns y. 

With Dukas it is not Stravinsky, but 
the Russians, whose music was popu- 
larized in. Western Europe by the 
Diaghilev ballet that has won away his 
allegiance from the manner of his one 
really successful work, “The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice.” The pseudo-Oriental color 
of Rimsky Korsakoff’s ‘Scheherezade,'’ 
much diluted, tinges ‘‘The Peri.’’ 

There is in d’Indy’s Second Symphony 
a logic essentially French in the choice 
and working out of themes. The work 
springs from ‘two “germinating mo- 
tives,” to tse the composer’s term for. 
his musical material, and nearly every 
measure in it is derived from one or 
the other of these motives. But the 
motives germinate because d’Indy will 
haye it so, and not as Beethoven’s do, 


| because they and he could not help it. 


In all this music Mr Koussevitzky 
strove to convey emotion, to be dra- 
matic. But French good taste is not 
by nature emotional nor dramatic. One 
doesn’t look for ecstasies from Louis XV 
furniture, or from the architecture of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, exemplified, 
to Americans by our World's Fair 
Buildings. A Russian {is not the best. 
man The make the Moe real but very 


limited qualities of S second-class 
French music felt. Ps 2 
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Sixteenth Programme © 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 20, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 21, at 8.15 o’clock 


Mozart ' Eine Kleine Nachtmusik (K. No. 525) 
Allegro. 


Romanza: Andante. 
Menuetto: Allegretto. 
Rondo: Allegro. 


. Concerto for Organ and String Orchestra 


in D minor 
Adagio; Allegro 


Adagio 
Finale 


, . Symphony for Organ and Orchestra 
(First time in Boston) 
Prelude: Andante. 
II. Scherzo: Molto allegro. 
III. Finale: Lento; Allegro moderato. 


Lili Boulanger - Pour les Funerailles d’un Soldat 
(First time in Boston) 


Liszt . “Tasso; Lamento e Trionfo,” Symphonic 


Poem No. 2 


SOLOIST 
NADIA BOULANGER 


> 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
ee? aay the head in places of public amusement 
el apr po Ace hyd Perl of amusement, allow any person to wear u 

ow 


: pon the head i ; 
it being undead ae Lt such place of any person seated in " apron which obstructs 


; ! Ly pi ( any seat therein provided for s 
head covering without projection, which does not obstruct rat. view, ma is tae 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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pee wholly "satisfactory from” ‘the numbered with the I ng, thotgh their 


| CC| 
FORT Y-FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FOUR & TWENTY-FIVE 


| that of Dukas 

point of view of order and symmetry. > Mbnacel- "Saonegger, the most eae 
The -playing of the orchestra and and Ravel, the cleverest of et 

‘Mr. Koussevitzky’s conception of the fede GORE OREN P.: “WEE” 

music of the afternoon were almost aented. 


his concert was an {luminating illus- 
entirely above criticism. There were tration of the extent to which contempo 
ze 


SO 
some exaggerations of tempo which ra French music is not French 


itan. The elders on 
were not wholly successful, notably! ™uch as cosmopol ta 


. ; the program, d'Indy and Rabaud, are | 
in Rabaud’s symphonic poem, which o¢ the generation that has never been 


lost immeasurably because of too able to cacape bigs 3 sols copie jae agen 
3 avince agner, 
ht aga h nen pisy ne = os of M. d’Indy’s laboriously eloquent sym- 


Sixteenth Programme — 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 20, at 2.30 o'clock 


phony. M. Rabaud’s exquisitely subtle 
this slight defect. Mr. Koussevitzky taste and refined musical imagination 
had, enabled him to erase almost com- 
pletely from his work the imprint of 
Walgner. But his own creative power 
is mot wholly adequate to fill the gap. 
Although he uses Wagner’s harmonics 
he does not reiterate Wagner’s ideas, 
but his own are less vivid than Wagner 
at second hand from M. d’Indy. 


has an evident sympathy for and 
clear understanding of music of this 
kind, and was content for the time 
being to lay aside those mannerisms 
of interpretation with which he oc- 
casionally seeks to adorn more fa- 


miliar music, not always to its bet- Dukas and Roussel, as the contrast 
terment. between their early and their recent 


work proves, are men bound,to keep ‘‘in 
, the movement,”’ to be contemporary. 
| Roussel once wrote Debussy diluted with 


a good dea) of rose water, as in his 


“Rosy City.’”’ Having since observed 
the vogue of the Stravinsky of ‘Le 
Sacre’’ Roussel in “For a Spring Holi- 

4 


' day’? has abjured his preceding musical 
faith, changed styles completely and 


produced muddled and enfeebled Stra- 
Music by d’Indy, Roussel, | vinsky. 


With Dukas it is not Stravinsky, but 


H d eee ae gg hl pnt ame ee vay 99 
arized in estern Icsurope y e 
Rabaud and Dukas Car Diaghilev ballet that has won away his 
yh obra Jahn, lips! ,¢° allegiance from the manner of his one 


really successful work, ‘‘The Sorcerer's 
Mr Koussevitzky again made uni- | Apprentice.’ he pseudo-Oriental color 


} , of Rimsky Korsakoff’s ‘Scheherezade,”’ 
fied program for yesterday's Symphony Ky : 8 e 
concert, this time by turning to the | much diluted, tinges The Peri. 


There is in d’Indy’s Second Symphony 
work of living French composers. Rous- | a logic essentially French in the choice 


, ve » d working out of themes. The work 
sel's “For a Spring Holiday,” an- | anc * : 
nounced and withdrawn last season by springs from two germinating mo 


tives,’’ to use the composer’s term for 
Mr Monteux, was finally played for the | his Senrees eerettal. eee nearly every 
| ‘ ’'s Second | measure In it is derived from one or 
first time in ogre. » nay 8:70 the other of these motives. But the 
Symphony, Rabaud’s ‘“Nocturna] Pro- 


motives germinate because d’Indy will 
cession” and Dukas’ ‘tThe Peri’’ had | haye it so, and not as Beethoven's do, 


all been heard here before yesterday. 


The audience did not seem greatly 
pleased with the concert. Applause was 
lukewarm, and, more significant, there 
were a few vacant seats In the second 
balcony, showing that less than the 
usual number had walted in line to 
hear the orchestra. Perhaps 10 times 
in the past 15 years have vacant seats 


because they and he could not help it. 
In all this music Mr Koussevitzky 
strove to convey emotion, to be dra- 
matic. But French good taste is not 
by nature emotional nor dramatic. One 
doesn’t look for ecstasies from Louis XV 
furniture, or from the architecture of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, exemplified. 
to Americans by our World's Fair 


Buildings. A Russian {is not the best 
been observable in the second balcony man to make the very real but very 
at the Friday concerts. | limited qualities of this second-class 

None of the greatest names in French; French music felt. P. R. 
music was represented on this program, 
Berlioz, Franck and Debussy cannot be 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 21, at 8.15 o’clock 


Mozart 


, Eine Kleine Nachtmusik (K. No. 525) 
I. Allegro. 


II. Romanza: Andante. 
Ilf. Menuetto: Allegretto. 
Rondo: Allegro. 


. Concerto for Organ and String Orchestra 


in D minor 
Adagio; Allegro 
Adagio 


Finale 


Copland Symphony for Organ and Orchestra 
(First time in Boston) 
I. Prelude: Andante. 
If. Scherzo: Molto allegro. 
III. Finale: Lento; Allegro moderato. 


Lili Boulanger ‘Pour les Funerailles d’un Soldat 
(First time in Boston) 


Liszt “Tasso; Lamento e Trionfo,” Symphonic 
Poem No. 2 


SOLOIST 
NADIA BOULANGER 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the symphony 


————_—<» 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 


| the head in places of public amusement 
avery licensee shall not, in his place of amuseme 


nt, allow any person to wear u he h i ; 

‘ ! nol , pon the head a covering which obstruct 

Sr ae vol = Hones We or petormanse in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
stood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


he works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 


rts n Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 


1265 





Mr. Cépland;’ born in Brooklyn; r 
Hving in New York, having srudied 
in this country, went to Paris in 1921, 

_ where he continued to study, returning 
| to this country last summer. His teach- 
er in Paris was Miss Nadia Boulanger, 
who yesterday played the orgam part of 
the symphony dedicated to her. 
| A good many were yesterday shocked 
by this symphony; perhaps affronted, 
| regarding it as a personal insult to sub- 
scribers eager to hear music that they 
| knew and liked. Yes, there are some, 


~ BY SYMPHONY 


Copland and Lili Boulanger | 
Works Heard First and they are voluble, who resent the 
: ‘a putting of unfamiliar works on Sym- 
Time in Boston ‘phony programs. They have no curi- 


osity .about what is going on in the 
musical world. They have ears, but 
they do not hear, and they are un- 


NADIA BOULANGER willing to hear, unless the new com- 


position is by a local composer with 


| Is THE ORGANIST penbipas. So dib have at least a bowing see 
RAR « , ane Mr. Koussevitzky is to be thanked for 
os ald 2), y cas courag nate intradiueies new works 


By PHILIP HALE even when they are of a stronge de- . 


_' sign, even if they are apparently ugly | 
The 16th concert oF ae Boston Sym at first hearing, provided always that} 
phony orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky, con- the composers have really something 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon to say, however raucous or hysterical 
Svmnhony hall... The program was their speech; but these composers must 
an Byinp ; be on le} not stammer; they must not be detected 
as follows: Mogart, Kine kleine ip, the-act of experimenting. | 
Nachtmusik” ; Handel, concert, D minor,, Mr. Copland is now 24 years old. His 
for organ and strings; Copland, sym- | errae rot ean ee 1924, bey id 
ee , duced in New York last month. e 
phony tor organ and orchestra unre | music.is definitely planned and gives 
time in Boston); Lili Boulanger, igh proof-of the composer's talent. It is 
the Funeral of a Soldier’ (first time} an honest work, this symphony, though 
fm Boston): Lisst. ‘Tasso: Tament | some may with equal honesty think 


and Triumph.” Nadia Boulanger, the this talent is here misguided: ~- They 


. may -«cry out against pages that are 
organist,. made her first appearance in‘ : ° . 
nist, - PI noise, not sound: of acid harmonies that 


Boston. 
} have not the saving grace of excitin 
4 4 7 i f Yr | ; x . . 33 > , . ? : 5 
Mr. Koussevitzky has a. genius for! oupprige, that leave the hearer indiffare 


interpreting music of the 18th century. |. 54 °4» hored. But the Prelude, in the 
He is not obsequious in the presence of | hature of a reverie has decided char- 
Dame ETARIION,  & IRCY’ OF ®  BOMMLEM | acter; it establishes and maintains a 
reputation, though some bow down to mood. Here the composer is simplest 
her as the ade co pied rv wee and most effective. His stormy out- 
and stone. 6 does not seek to mod-| bursts later are too often futile orches- 
ernize this old music by swelling it out] ¢.,) ragings with occasional measures 
of all proportion. He sings the melo-| ¢nat are grotesque in their puffing and 
dies of Mozart, beautiful in their lines; ! snorting. The rhythmic freedom with 
the lively pages are not mere bustle| tts constant changes is noteworthy as 
aoe te noma ne” bh es ele-| showing the influence of Stravinsky, 
: ance, aristocratic distinction, however | an influence observable in other ways, . 
NADIA BOULANGER, ORGANIST AT SYMPHONY CONCERTS THIS WEEK, | swift the pace. Instrumental music in It is not an atrocious crime pi a 
TEACHER OF HER FAMOUS SISTER AND AARON COPLAND, BOTH OF Mozart's time was not expected by the’ composer to be young; but youth is 
WHOM WILL BE REPRESENTED ON THE PROGRAM : Viennese or any other public to be in- yeastly in its strivings, and it has its 
erctaiiaiiaaiiialbs y tensely passionate. Mr. Koussevitzky jqaols..' The Stravinsky idol towers in the 
knows this; he knows how foolish it musical cathedral, and many are the 
Accgu edie to pour new, heady, and heat- young worshippers. Its brightness is 
ng wine into old musical bottles ; he excellent z and the form thereof terrible, 
serves the wine of Mozart that is to- 4. in the image seen by the dreaming 
day fresh, sparkling and of exquisite Nebuchadnezzar. Its head may be of 
bouquet. Hearing this little Serenade, gold; its breast and arms of silver; but 
which to Mozart was no doubt of its feet are part of. clay \ 
“onc bsraapetdber i, oaeaee. oe and In Mr. Copeland’s Symphony there {s 
ayia hy Pe: AB ig ye re “masaas much brass, there is clay; but there. is 
acy = ; wwe s < a , 
and of all schools, including even the |jittle sod OF fine Silvery if not a, 
wild-eyed ultra-moderns, unite in hom- 7 
’ 4h f : ic * 
age io Mozari, aS the greatest of com- | -w ne “performance of this difficult 
posers. | 
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‘To mention the pieces in the order 
of the programme, there was first 
Mozart’s “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, 


lafter that a Concerto for organ and 


Lamoureux concert in 1915, It igs a 
majestic lamentation, epic in its grief, 
with the sonorous chanting of the “Dies 
Irae,’ a dirge for the last rites paid a 
mighty conqueror. | 

Miss Nadia Boulanger, ‘in organist 
ef established reputation in Parts, 
played solo and ensemble pages with 
technical skill and as an accomplished 
musician. 

The concert ended by a superb per- 
formance of Liszt’s ‘‘Tasso,”’ one of his 
most eloquent symphonic poems, one 
that still proudly and defiantly bears its 
70 years. and more. 

The concert will be repeated conight. 
The program f next week is all-Rus- 


sian: Glinka, Overture to ‘‘Russlan and! was this, though from a purely musi- 


' 


Tioudmilla’’; Glazourzov, Symphony, E | 


uat, No. 8 (first time in Boston); Lia- 
dov, ‘‘Kikimora,”’ “The Enchanted 
Lake” and ‘“‘Baba-Yagu’”’; Tchaikovsky, 
‘Romeo and Juliet.’’ 


BARBARIC | 
MUSIC BY 


SYMPHONY 


' 


orchestra by Harf{del, then a Sympho- 
ny for organ and orlfcestra by Aaron. 
Copland, in both of which Nadia | 
Boulanger, renowned French organist, | 
presided at the churchly instrument. 


eee 


FULL OF NOVEL INTEREST | 


An intermission, chiefly given over to) 
discussion of Mr. Copland’s disturbing | 
composition, followed, and the balance 
of the programme consisted of Lill Bou- 
langer’s ‘“‘Pour les Funerailles d’un | 
Soldat’ and finally, as Mr. Kousse- | 
vitzky’s first venture here with the | 
music of Liszt, that composer’s mag- | 
niloquent tone-poem, ‘‘Tasso.”’ | 

A concert abounding in novel interest | 
and not without picturesque incident | 
} 
cal standpoint others have proved more 
vewarding. As the sister of the pre- 
cocious and promising Lili Boulanger, 
stricken down in the 25th year of a life 
shadowed by’ persisent illness, and 
withal a singularly accomplished mu- 
sician in her own right, Nadia ‘Bou- 
‘langer is a welcome guest at the Sym- 
phony Concerts, 


A Skilled Organist 


Individuality shines not in perform- 
‘ance on the organ as it does, say, dn 
the playing of the piano or the violin, 
but it was easy to recognize m Miss 
Boulanger’s performance both the 
workings of a forceful personality and 
the akill of the virtuoso. | 

| Rightfully Lili Boulanger’s' plece 
| should have had, in place of the or- 
van, a baritone solo and a chorus, and 
inevitably the absence of these voice- 
parts robbed the music of some of its 


| | 


's Work B ign 
otential effectiveness. Extravaganil: 
‘Copland © Or ru- Sidaie inal by one incautious com- 


tal—W oman Organ- 
ist Soloist 


mentator the greatest threnody in 
music since the Funeral March ‘in 
Beethoven's ‘Erotica,’ this ‘‘Pour les 
‘Funerailles d’un Soldat,’’ although a 
remarkable achievement for a com- 
poser of 17, seemed yesterday not only 
undeserving of such high praise but 


mood well sustained, and the entrance 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH of the ‘‘Dies Irae” is of sinister effect, 


| 
| 
| 

oat” ———_—F 4, 5° in point of fact relatively character- 
i di. f less. To be sure there is an elegiac 
| / 


but there is throughout an absence of 


Without recourse to fine and invid- notable thematic invention. 


ious distinctions, it may be said at 
ithe outset that the Symphony concert 


| 


Copland’s Symphony 


Moreover, it is this same dearth of 


of yesterday afternoon offered great tient musical ideas that is the first 


. ° ; . ye - 4 | or 5 or r 
music, debatable music and just; complaint to be urged against Mr. 


| 46 . 9» 
; Music. 


\Copland’s Symphony, though many 


and a ‘breadth that it had not known 


would sooner protest the brut 

‘“Sonances of the Finale which led Wal- 
ter Damrosch to remark, on the occa- 
sion of the piece’s first performance by 
the Symphony Society of New York, 


NADIA BOULANGER AT 


that the man who could write ork SYMPHONY CONCERT 


music at 24 might some day be capable 
of murder, 

_ Ugty, as such things are measured 
nowadays, some of Mr. Copland’s 
Symphony assuredly is, but at least. 
there lies in this harsh final move- 
ment a suggestion of force and of’ 
power, if also a suggestion that Mn._ 
Copland in writing, has looked not 
only in his heart, but also in the score 
of Stravinsky’s ‘‘Sacre du Printemps.”’ 
Again there are striking measures, 
also dynamically brutal, in the 


Cote Febe, &/, faa 
Copland’s Organ Sympliony 


_ Clapped and Hissed 


Yesterday, for the third time in re- 
cent seasons, a new modernist pieze 
was hissed by a few convinced con- 
servatives and violently applauded by 


Scherzo, but here is also much that ie Sreater number of musical radicals, 


seems trifling, while the first move- | 
ment conveys too often the impres- | 
Slon of futility. : 


Brought to the Platform 


It is only fair to add, however, that | 
both Miss Boulanger and Mr. Kousse- | 
vitzky profess to find in Mr. Copland’s 
music the promise of true greatness. 
Both gave thein best in yesterday’s | 
performance—and this music is of | 
Breat technical] difficulty, while at the | 
end the applause, in which tentative | 
hisses were mingled, brought Mr. Cop- | 
land from his seat to the edge of the 
platform, where both conductor an.Jj 
Svloist shook him warmly by the 
hand. The applause continuing, Miss 
Boulanger and Mr. Koussevitzky re- 
turned many times, and finally the Jat- 
ter brought the deserving and hard- 
working orchestra to itg feet. Thus 
despite individual disapprobation, Mr. 
Copland may justly feel that his Sym- 
phony triumphed. : 


Mozart’s “Night Music” 


Fon the rest a few words may suf- 
flee. If not one of Mozart’s most im- 
portant compositions, this little *‘Night- 
Music”’ is altogether delightful, and it 
was played yesterday with wunsur- | 
Passable finish, with bewitching grace. 
its just due was also accorded the 
noble musie of Handel. 

And in “Tasso”, Mr. Koussevitzky | 
was once more the virtuoso tesco 
tor, bringing life and significanace 7 


' 


j 


measures too often hastily dismissed 
aS oult-moded and bombastic. Not all 
of “Tasso” will respond even to Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s enkindling fires, but 
much of this music sounded yesterday 
With an eloquence, a sweep, a passion 
here in many years, | | 


esas oneessnsresineeseesnenensenen ' 
Ny 


While the majority of the Symphony 
audience sat in more or less Ppained 


| Silence. The bone of contention this 
bisa was a Symphony for organ and. 


orchestra by Aaron Copland, born in 
Brooklyn, N Y,. in 1900, 

The organ part was played by Nadia 
Boulanger, under whom Mr Copland 
Studied theory and composition in 


|Paris. Mile Boulanger has a great 


reputation as teacher of theory and 
composition, and was a prize winner 
in organ playing at the Paris Conserva- 
toire. In a Handel concerto, and her 
sister Lili’s ‘‘For a Soldier’s Funeral,”’ 


as well as in her pupil’s symphony she 


proved herself an admirable organist 
and a superb musician. 

Mr Copland’s symphony, in which the 
organ is used as part of the orchestra 
rather than as a solo instrument, is 
original and powerful music. If he 
were only a Russian or a Frenchman, 
one would be more certain that the 
American musical public will recognize 
his great gift, which may turn out to 
be real genius, and is certainly talent 
of a rare and high order. 

There is nothing peculiar to any na- 
tional schoo] of composition about his 
music. One can, of course, see that he 
has heard and learned from the work 
of other living composers. But this 
symphony is no mere imitative music. 
Its composer has ideas and has been 
taught how to express them. 

Like the youthful Wagner and the 


elderly Liszt, Mr Copland enjoys mak- 


ing a big noise. He has the gusto, the 


|insensitiveness to nuances, the lack of 


all the delicacies of such character- 
istically American creative artists as 
Whitman and H. L. Mencken. But his 
music is not mere barbaric yawp. It 
has substance and a design. It is too 
crudely orchestrated and too logically 
constructed. Mr Koussevitzky, notably 
seconded by Mlle oulanger, gave an 
eloquent interpretation of this signifi- 
Cant modern work. 

The other new piece, ‘“‘For a Soldier’s 
I’aQneral,’’ by Mlle Boulanger’s younger 
sister Lili, whose death was a sreat 
loss to French rgusic, is pathetically 





Lil Bou ee eS a ¥ 
in “if by 


roe 
4 
é yy" 


» eloquent. 

oks sie ss 7 
baritone solo in the way - 
of this piece. It was A. 
concert. | an concerto, inj teux, 

Handel's D eS aiid ished by Guil+ Kleine 
nine Bou. concerto. honic poem **T asso ; 
Lie 14 onic : 

1 ability) second Pana * ‘The program lasted what 
lan ger we ble | quisiteyand Til be the accustomed two hours. 
ang, A oe “re “interpretations set them) is com.ng to t among the works pre- 
Bhindi rranere virtuoso performance. Center of interes Mr. Copland’s Sym- 
eee is that highest form of art which) sented was found Be Te ail the Baueeae| 
conceals art. ‘o a lively, clean phony. The secore ent-day symphony | 

ive a ’» ments of the large pres 


sly 
trodu 


Mr Koussevitziy ert never nuanced ll percussion section, in-' f 
outs but ne “Mozart's ‘Kleine Nacht) orchestra, with full p drum, cymbals, | | 
reading, OF ts resses remorse-| alyding kettledrums, base , _ 


Oe on at , t 
Musik.” He piles on wits, though this| tambourine, wood block, xylo- 
ly in the allegro Pie eco tuve, * the | enare we work, the composer tells us, 
i gh * oi he made the exquisite) phone. r t May in Paris, was com- 
Sey of the themes felt. ty ‘‘Tassc A mii ee cakaaee in New York. It is a 
}¥S , shastic and empty “Lasso, | plete n ticu- 
Liszt’s bombastic ant , “rill- ork of that particu- 
sier but less thrill-| ughly modern WOT 
in a performance’ no!s itzky | thoroug first introduced 
f those KoussevlitZky |! ies of moderntity , : 
ing than most © ht the concert to} lar specte “Sacre du Prin- | 
_ t en : hae. Roussevitzky’s superb | by Igor vnrreownd “ Taiiete, to be sure, 
reading a eomane s 7 peg im: | yooer well ange co Bg such as Stravinsky 
pgs a] lg no [ess ey ies widely 1 
pressive Handel ane asf Lili Bou-| V@F ven. Vocabulary, genera 
pressive interpreta i oe ae ds for| would have sv©»- “ ” ith 
; ade ample amends | at of “Sacre,” W 
langer Sciencies elsewhere in his part of! style, bawever, , "veg ha Meek ewe reeves 
the erformance. | some euggestion Re tra.” Formally in the 
Mr Copland, who was present, must| ments, of the “Fire-bird. sania 
‘ave been pleased with the presenta- . f his material, in the ascen 
an ye eis work a performance of a | planning -f d of his movements, in the 
quality too seldom vouchsafed American | — haart Ped of formalistic schemes 
ee om caret gc da en Bach to Franck, Mr. Copland 
ONCE FLAVOR OP sisted eres stern a8 ast 
nt Stravin , 

Avi ) r, like the most recen | 
FOR raed ae shows no hint of program, it is 


fter 
slight episodic digressions.”’ But 


absolute music of the most frank Se rae 
compromising kind. A prelude agp ee 
A ter the manner of Bach in his gn “ 
“there is but one theme, soe gent A Pe 
THE FRIDAY C0 organ, which occurs severa ake 
) nt teh / 25 lude also announces, quite pega gar 
: és 9» 
ae hod 3 odie a short motive or motto Bist 
i GER, HER § STER,) omp: lis it, which is to recur Mn 
ayernge | peenda g th r throughout the three mOve- 
e 
| ae een site laa cquvbag ts the work—favorite tpt 
' is in this - 
| and @’Indy. it 15 
Mr Fopland's Symphony, According t emerge is a rh crete mat 
Pee i 1 contrapuntal scheme 
| the Logic and Brilliance of the Modern ng eres war tego somehow t 
f a Soldier” in “T'Oiseau de Feu” It is @ ple 
| ist Mode—“The Funeral of a 50 think of Disean de Fer 
| Simple Eloquence—Mr. Koussevitzky) work exceeding BEES 
All-P di But the scheme grows larger, 
-Pervading 


increases, The “simple” prelude leads ee 

more complex scherzo: wee ee Pea 
of the Bos-| themes, there is a trio section. Pama Petr 
Sea Bymphony Orch accompaniment figure underly 


er-| note nal 

ios Symphony ee given over to| else establishes the rhythmic ang emoll nny 

the distinguished Visitor, Maden) caseecer. |S soo “ital in these rhythms 

: ee ee pron, oo rade-| ee oe t jazz—which by the way 
Boer. teacher, critic from Paris. Made-| of the swing 0 


i t cate- 
tedly been told in mos 
‘moiselle Boulanger, with the orchestra,! we have repea y : I Soa an 


r, coul 
pl 's Concerto in D minor for) gorical manner, rhe  ehethmic 
© da ae aestad Orchestra; a new Sym- nate in iit spt se se tan nae 
| ey for Organ and Orchestra by her gimplicities and spe rated: whieh -2eeay 
pow Mr. Aaron Copland of New York, music in which it orig , 
| : 2 


h critics 
young Composer just beginning to be heard:! says nothing more than that suc 


mat 
| , azz camnot g0 beyond Ww 
and, also for the first time in Boston,) think that j Jake oa 


(“For the Funeral of a Soldier,” by her| their own limited 


present seein it; Witness some of 
sonances' sha complexities, 
matic treatment as of rhythm, increase. 
Sense of riot, of fury pervades it. We 
begin to look to “‘Le Sacre” for sources 
material. But the appoggiatura-like use 
| of the two-note figure seems an original 
device of the composer. When taken in the 
'brass instruments, however, this device 
seems out of keeping with the character of 
the instruments, is not, cannot be done 
well, does not give the effect one mentally 
expects it to give. | 
The last movement is in sonata-form. 
The. composer has obligingly met all the 
criticisms that history has ever made on 
sonata-form. As the most important 
movement of the symphony, he has put 
it last, at the point of climax, instead of 


| | 
| placing in this position of honor some- | 


thing of - slighter and more ephemeral 
structure and _ significance. 


of the- origin 


With Mr. ! 


- 
‘ vas 
7 ey 


“cases, Sop- 
land {s u tor. It 
be set down as a canon of 
the newer styles that as an idiom or yo- 
'cabulary of éffects increases in individu- 
ality, the number of works that can “pos- 
sibly be written in that idiom enormously 
decreases. In all probability some such 
principle is the foundation of Stravinsky's 
own incessamt change of styles. Stravyin- 
sky's “renunciation” of all his works but 
the last one may well be taken with a 
grain of salt. But beneath all this there 
is surely the shrewd recognition of the 
principle that it would be unwise or even. 
unsafe even for Stravinsky ‘himself to at-. 
tempt a second work, say in the idiom. of. 
“Le Sacre.” Surely its language is so in- 
dividualistic that the number of works that 


f 


Copland it comes as final culmination of ! . ap eapeony in that language is just 
the increase in importamce already seen | 2 nd this squares with the practise 


‘in the first two movements. More, the 
symphony is not so long that one is too 
tired at the last to get the significance of 
so important a movement at the end. 
The form itself exposes the material, the 
first theme based on the three-note motto, 
the second sung above a reiterated bass 
forme¢ from the motto (see Beethoven's’ 
Fifth Symphony). The themes are well de- 
veloped in the exposition, there is as a re. 
sult but a short working-out section, re- 
capitulation really recapitulates and sums 
up rather than fully and tiresomely re. 
states. The vocabulary and the devices 
of the Stravinsky of ‘“‘The Rite ‘of Spring” 
abound. There are the sharp, pointed, 
Stinging, searing dissonances- there are 
the insistent rhythms; there is the violent 
percussion; there is every known device 
for stimulating anc over-stimulating al- 
ready high strung nerves. But unlike the } 
movements of Stravinsky, there seemed 
occasional moments in this movement when 
dissonances and rhythmic furies failed so 
to stimulate, when we were on the verge of 
dullness, Did Mr. Copland’s invention | 
(with Stravinskian language) run dry in| 
such moments? | | 


Unquestionably Mr. Copland has writ- 
ten @ masterpiece of logical formal con- 
struction, of adroit juxt>rosition and cuc- 
cessive evolution of moods in this 6ym- 
phony. There remains the question of 
| Whether it was worth the doing in the) 
_ terms and with the language that he uses 
| For in this he knows but one master, 


of Stravinsky himself. A new piece, of 
hese proportions, in the most modern style, 
demands nothing short of a new idiom. Mr. 
Copl.nd was pie.ent to make his pow. to 
the audience, to receive at the platform 
congratulations from Mr. Koussevitzky and 
Mademoiseile Boulanger. er 
But there was a second new work on this 
program, Mademoiselle Jild ‘Boulanger’s 
“Pour les fumerailles d’un soldat.” It was 
unfortunate for any new work to make 
claim, even with intervening intermission, 
on the attention after the nerve-rack- 
ing symphony. Mademoiselle Boulanger 
was less than eighteen yeafts Old when 
she wrote it. It is effective, eloquent 
plece, in the pre-Stravinskian modern. 
idiom. Always somber, melancholy, with 
use of the “D'es Irae”’ not in the blatant’ 
form in which so many composers find it 
necessary to introduce it, the piece with 
its tasteful orchestration is a becoming 
last tribute to some one of the victims of 
the war, either as individual or as type. | 
Miss Nadia Boulamger is an organist 
of distinction and more. By all the evi-’ 
dence of yesterday afternoon She is mu- 
Sician of rare attainment. It is redunéa- 
ant here to speak of excellence of technie, 
of polish of style. The organ 1s the hard- 
est instrument in the world to piay musi- 
cally, just as it is one of the easiest of 
the major instruments to Subject to boring 
routine treatment. To make it as one with 
the orchestra; to make it rise above or- 
chestra when . occasion demands, without 


» Stravinsky. It may be argued that. origi-| hon ee everything ; to. keep my 


nality consists not in the invention of “new. 


from sounding weak and insufficient amd, 


material, | colorless in comparison with the - 
Sisters}, ue in the new handling of old] these are thie achiev ; _ OFCheRtRE: 
; the classic instance of Bectho. ements of matchléss 


ven, Liszt, Franck using the identica’| 
three-note motive Without their origi- 


musicianship. 
tempt made to contrast the imitative col- 


For -too often is the at- 


nality -being in the least questioned) -~%of the organ with the respective or 


“There ‘s nothing new 9 y=/a¢s _ 
| gun’; Originality consists in newness of 
@ combination, 
)eeradventure of doubt. Newness of com- 


1 ally 


the, orchest pote 
True and accepted pevol ra, But the organ hag its own: 
p eyond! peculiar colors~-and somorities not found’ 


chestra]l instruments, a procedure gener- 
doomed to unfavorable comparison for 
ae 


; in the orchestra, which moreover combine 
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FADED TEXT 


ORGANIST COMES FROM 


Handel's ooneartor of Copland’s symphony, 
~ofher® Sister's piece for the funeral of 
soldier. Incidentally, it is mmuch to th 


can only be characterized as ideal, 


fined geniality. 


théir slight development: 


credit of these two modern composers t 

@ avscore in which the organ finds its 
place so fully and thoroughly as an integra] 
arid essential part of the orchestral scheme. 


i purely orchestral numbers formed a 


of frame into which the numbers 
aon were p'aced. Mov7art’s 
“Yet it is a charming piece, full of 


composer's elegance, polish, 


Allegro, 
the singing 
manza with its alternating themes: 


plementing themes of the 


sunshine, 
Through the two com- 


with 


Serenrde is 
by; no means one af his greatest works. 


that 
re- 


with 
Ro- 
the 


stately minuet with Tts fluid “sotto voce” 


trio; the final Rondo in the form ‘ha‘+ 


Mo- 


zamt and Beethoven were both so frequently 
_ to; use. Mr Koussevitzky led the orches- 


‘tra with a simple directness, with a 
ing at once of surety and precision 
of ;suppleness and exquisite grace, 


| present- day, living voice of the classies. 
Liszt’s symphonic poems of the 


feel- 
and 
that 


warm, 


trials | 


‘and the triumph of the poet Tasso formed 


at’ once a suitable piece to follow 
-Boulanger’s funeral music, 
‘close for the program. It has long 


hailed as one of the very best of {uszt’s | 
Mr. Koussevitzky roint- | 
ed the griefs, heightened the triumphs of) 


symphonic poems. 


the poet, kindled the flames of t e 
stirring apotheosis. 


formance in every way. A. Hi.’ 


Oe ON ae ee nell — -« 


Mile. 


and a stirring | 


been 


finn! 


It was a superb per. 


M. 


Aboard the Ark 
The following solved Monday’ 


correctly: 


Albert Ammann, Blinor Andrews, 
call, Mabelle R. Bratton, Mrs. R.. 
street, William E. Chamberlain, Mr. 
R. J. Cram, F. Darling, Cora F. Dodg 
lin E. Dolbier, Philip French, M. P. ¢ 
Foss, Marion K. Fickett, Allen B. F: 
Cc. Gage, W. T. Hall, Charles N. H 
W. Howe, George W. Jones, H. P. K 
J. H. Kidder, Richard 8S. Lehrburger, 
Longwell; Eleanor Mellen, Fred F, 
Frank A. Russell, H. O. Sprague, H. 

A. Tuckerman, Helen M. Wheel 


Webster. 

Be NAL em SRE ON PEA ty RE RANE AR, RRC NE TT TE UTE 
class elections «at Kendall Hal] 1 
ning. Gretchen Andres and Evelyr 
both of Newton, were elected to t 
of president and secretary of th 
class respectively. Miss Andres i 
in school life, having served on tI 
tainme tncommittee of the Girls 

and as chairman of the committee 
Valentine dance.» Miss Feakes i 
tary of the Girls’ Reserve. Anne 
of Gloucester, captain of the Pur) 
and president of the junior class 1: 
was elected treasurer. Barbara An 
lin of Cranford, N. J.,-was elec 
president. The elections in the othe 
were as follows: 


Post graduate president, Elizabet 
Springfield; vice president, Virginia 
Rochester, N. ¥.; secretary, Florence 1! 


nroe, N. Y.; treasurer, Ruth Holt 
mae adviaer Helan , MiAA 


Nadia Boulanger, who will “it fee 


as organist at the concérts of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Crchestra this week, 
belongs to a very musica’ taralily. 
Her grandfather and father were 
instructors in the Paris conservatory 
and her sister, Lill, the younger of 
the two, won a high reputation as 
a composer before she died. Miss 
Nadia won many honors as a 
student in the conservatory, chief 
among them a first prize in har- 
mony, a first prize in plano accom- 
paniment, organ, conterpoint, fugue, 
and in 1908 the second “‘Grand Prix 
de Rome.” She was graduated 
When she was 16 years old. 

For the last 14 years she has been 
the assistant of Dallier, professor 
of harmony at the Paris conserva- 
tory, and his assistant as organist 
at the Madeleine. She is professor. 
of harmony at the American con- 
servatory, Fontainebleau; professor 
of organ, harmony, counterpoint and 
fugue at the Paris Normal] Music 
school, critic of the Monde Musical. 
she is associated with several] musi- 
cal societies, 

She is favorably known also as @ 
composer. She and the late Raoul] 
Pugno, who is remembered in Bos- 
ton by his brilliant piano playing, 
wrote an opera, “The Dead City,” 
for which @’Annuzio made a specia) 
version of the play in which Duse 
Gave a memorable performance. 

She will not appear at the Sym- 
phony concerts this week as a cOom- 
poser, but as an organist and a 
teacher, for she tayght Mr: Cop- 
land, whose Symphony ffor 06) ‘gan 


and orchesira is dedicated to her, 
and she gave lessons to her sister 
Lili, whose “For the Funeral of @ 
Soldier” will be performed. She 
will also play an organ concerto 
edited by Guilmant, who was her 


Boulanger, who, 
born in 1893, died in 1918, was 
triumphant and tragic, Constant 


ill-health prey ented her from hav- 
ing regular musical instruction un- 
til she wag 16 years, although she 
was musically precocious. Nadia 
formed her taste and disciplined 
her. Then. Lilj studied with Georges 
Caussade; later With Paul Vidal, 
and in 1913, she dia what no woman 
had ever done from the time the 
Paris Conservatory was founded. 
“Grand 
There was a long 
standing prejudice against the ad- 
mission of women to the Villa 
Medicis at Rome. but jury and au- 
unanimous in award- 
ing the prize to Lili before her com- 
peting contata, “‘Faust and Helen,” 

ad been one-third performed. 

She went to 


a e of Li 


She was awarded the trst 


Prix de Rome.”’ 


dience were 


Rome and there 
worked diligently for a& year in spite 
of her wretched health. The war 
obliged her to return to Paris. In 
‘915-16, sick as She was, 
YJUSY as a 


she was 
member of a ‘Franco- 
committee in aid of 
french musici lans. “he was once 


American 


again in Rome, but only for a little 
‘lime, Her courage was indomitabie. 
busied 
nerself by sketching musical ideas. 
The list. of her 


JuVEn On her sick bed she 


COMmpositions jn. 
tudes works for solo voices, chorus, 
and orchestra, the 
‘Hindu 


L29th psalm, a 
Prayer,” a ‘Pie Jesu,’’ 
songs, etc. She had nearly com- 
pleted a Ivric Maeterlinck’s 
“Princess Maleine.” 


drama. 


“or the Funeral of a Soldier’’ 
Was composed when she Was. 18 
vears old. Jt was Suggested by @ 
poem of de Musse t’s, 

Henri Prunieres said Of Lili: ‘‘Her 
sublime resignation in the face of 
death seemed to vring forth the 
full beauty of her genius.” 


organ teacher, 
OTE a lp nee 


DISTINGUISHED MUSICAL FAMILY 
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She is favorably known dius ke again in Rome, but only for a little 
composer. She and the late Raoul] ‘me, Her courage was indomitable, 
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ton by his brilliant piano playing, herself by sketching musical ideas, 
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Juuretre Napra Bovu.ancer was born at Paris on Sept r 16, 
1887. She was of a musical family, her father and her grandfather 
having been professors at the Paris Conservatory of Music. Entering | 
this Conservatory, she took minor prizes—Solfége 1897, 1898; Harmony, | 
as a pupil of Chapuis—2d accessit 1900; 2d prize 1901, 1st prize 1903; 
Organ, pupil of Guilmant, 2d prize 1903; in 1904, prize for counterpoint | 
| and fugue (pupil of Gabriel Fauré) and first prize for organ (another | 
first prize for organ that year was awarded to M. Bonnal). In 1908, 
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a pupil of Widor, she took the ‘‘Deuxieme Second Grand Prix de Rome.” 
For fourteen years, she has been the assistant of Henri Dallier, pro- 
fessor of harmony at the Conservatory, and his assistant at the great | 
organ of the Madeleine. She is professor of harmony at the American | 
Conservatory, Fontainebleau, professor of organ, harmony, counter- | 
point, and fugue at the Paris Normal Music School, critic of the Monde | 
Musical, member of the Comité de la Sociéte Nationale and of the | 
Société des Concerts, Concerts Colonne, Lamoureux and Pasdeloup. 
The list of her compositions is of considerable length. Chief among | 
- them is the opera “The Dead City,” written in collaboration with 
| the late Raoul Pugno, a tragedy in four acts by d’Annunzio, who wrote 
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for them a version of his celebrated play in which Duse shone. 
' Three pieces for violin and pianoforte (Miss Collingbourne and Miss 
, Siedhoff) ‘““Cantique de Soeur Beatrice’ (Jean MacLellan), a string 
quartet, and a pianoforte piece (Mme. Lassange-Mercier) were per- 
formed in Steinert Hall on March 19, 1917, at the Third Concert Gaulois 
for French Musicians. 
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(Born in Brooklyn, N.Y.,.in 1900; now living in New York) 


Mr. Copland has studied music since his thirteenth year. His_ 
teachers in this country were Victor Wittgenstein and Clarence Adler | 
(pianoforte); Rubin Goldmark (harmony and composition). He went 
to Paris in 1921 and studied composition and the pianoforte with Nadia 
Boulanger. In the Summer of 1924, he returned to New York. 
This symphony, dedicated to Miss Boulanger, was played for the 
first time on January 11, 1925, at a concert of the Symphony Society 
New York, Walter Damrosch conductor; Mlle. Boulanger, organist. 
| The programme included an Air, and a Gavotte in K by Bach; Handel’s 
Concerto, D minor, for organ and strings; Lili Boulanger’s ‘‘Pour les 
: Funerailles d’un Soldat’’; Procession of the Knights of the Grail from 1 
‘Parsifal’’; and Ravel’s “‘Alborada del Gracioso.’”’* This was Mlle. | i. ——— 
| Boulanger’s first appearance in the United States. i : : a 


| -* Aaron Copland a 
| American Composer of the Youngest Generation Whose 
. for Organ and Orchestra Will Be Played at the 
Symphony Concert. Tomorrow 
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Juuierre Napra BovLaNGcER was born at Paris on Septemb 


this Conservatory, she took minor prizes—Solfége 1897, 1898; Harmony, 
as a pupil of Chapuis—2d accessit 1900, 2d prize 1901, Ist prize 1903 ; 
Organ, pupil of Guilmant, 2d prize 1905; in 1904, prize for counterpoint 


and fugue (pupil of Gabriel Fauré) and first prize for organ (another — 


_ first prize for organ that year was awarded to M. Bonnal). In 1908, 


a pupil of Widor, she took the “‘Deuxieme Second Grand Prix de Rome.’’ 


For fourteen years, she has been the assistant of Henri Dallier, pro- | 


fessor of harmony at the Conservatory, and his assistant at the great 
organ of the Madeleine. She is professor of harmony at the American 
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Conservatory, Fontainebleau, professor of organ, harmony, counter- 
point, and fugue at the Paris Normal Music School, critic of the Monde 


+ 


Musical, member of the Comité de la Société Nationale and of the 
Société des Concerts, Concerts Colonne, Lamoureux and Pasdeloup. 

The list of her compositions is of considerable length. Chief among 
them is the opera “The Dead City,” written in collaboration with 
the late Raoul Pugno, a tragedy in four acts by d’Annunzio, who wrote 
for them a version of his celebrated play in which Duse shone. 

Three pieces for violin and pianoforte (Miss Collingbourne and Miss 
Siedhoff) ‘‘Cantique de Sceur Beatrice’ (Jean MacLellan), a string 
quartet, and a pianoforte piece (Mme. Lassange-Mercier) were per- 
formed in Steinert Hall on March 19, 1917, at the Third Concert Gaulois 
for French Musicians. 


(Born in Brooklyn, N.Y., in 1900; now living in New York) 


Mr. Copland has studied music since his thirteenth year. His 
teachers in this country were Victor Wittgenstein and Clarence Adler 
(pianoforte); Rubin Goldmark (harmony and composition). He went 
to Paris in 1921 and studied composition and the pianoforte with Nadia 
Boulanger. In the Summer of 1924, he returned to New York. 

_ This symphony, dedicated to Miss Boulanger, was played for the 
first time on January 11, 1925, at a concert of the Symphony Society 
New York, Walter Damrosch conductor; Mile. Boulanger, organist. 
The programme included an Air, and a Gavotte in E by Bach; Handel’s 
Concerto, D minor, for organ and strings; Lili Boulanger’s ‘Pour les 
Funerailles d’un Soldat”; Procession of the Knights of the Grail from 

Parsifal’’; and Ravel’s ‘‘Alborada del Gracioso.”’* This was Mlle. 

Boulanger’s first appearance in the United States. 
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Aaron Copland 


American Composer of the Youngest Generation Whose Symphony 
for Organ and Orchestra Will Be Played at the 


Symphony Concert Tomorrow 
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SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 28, at 8.15 o’clock 


Overture to “Russlan and Lioudmilla’’ 


Symphony No. 8 in E-flat, Op. 83 


irst time in Boston) 


I. Allegro Moderato. 


II. Mesto. 


(Fi 


Finale 


Moderato. 


IV. 


—— 


Three Pieces for Orchestra 
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, Op. 63. 


” A Folk Tale, Op. 62. 
—Tone Picture, after a Russian Folk Tale, Op. 56. 


“The Ench 


I. “Kikimora,” A Folk Tale 
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~———~and “Naturé’s handiwork no longer in- 


SYMPHONY NO. 8 


SO Oe EE ene 


First Playing Here of Rus- 
sian’s Composition | 
of 1906 
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“ROMEO AND JULIET” 


DELIGHTFULLY GIVEN 
Hernd — tobe a8. 1905, 


By PHILIP HALE 


The 17th concert of the Boston Sym- 
Phony orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky 
conductor, took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. The program 
Was as follows: Glinka, Overture to/| 


“Russian and Lioudmilla’’; Glazounov, | 
Symphony No. 8 E flat; Liadov, 
“Kikomora,’’ ‘The Enchanted Lake’’ 
and ‘‘Baba-Yaga’’; Tchaikovsky, Over- 
ture Fantasia, ‘Romeo and Juliet.”’ 

In his earlier years Glazounov 
dreamed of imaginative fantastical 
music. His suites and tone-poems told: 
of carnivals, funerals, the gorgeous, 
voluptuous Orient; the forest with 
wood-sprites, water nymphs, w§ll-of-the- 
wisps; the ocean, the Kremlin of Mas- 
cow with its holy and dramatic asso- 
Clations. He saw Stenika Rasin, tha 
terror of the Volga, his captive Persian 
princess, who was sacrificed to the 
great river unlike any river*’in the 
world. The ballet tempted him and 
for a time he found in it the fullest 
and freest form of musical expression; . 
not the ballet as it was known to us, 
before the arrival of Diaghilev and his| 
company; not the old ballet, too often, 
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ae 


ee 


stilted, dull, or the “labored intrepidity | 
of indecorum,’’ but the ballet of Russia 
when Petrograd-Leningrad rejoiced in/| 
the name of St. Petersburg. 

Little by little, the Russian blood in 
his musical veins became thin and pale. | 
There was a transfusion of German | 
blood. He grew more and more aca- | 
demic, freeing himself from the influ- | 
ence of Schumann who for a time>-was | 
dear to him and delivering himself into 
the bondage of Johannes Brahms. Le- 
send and fairy tales, 


historical events 


, dispute over 


| remembered. 


led to 


spired composition. He determined that 
music should be created not by outside | 
Suggestion, but as the German evolved | 
a tamel from his inner consciousness. 
And so an admirer wrote of him that 
gradually nearing “his promised land, 
wherein music is absolutely self-suffic- 
ing,’’ he reached his destination with 
his eighth symphony. 

This symphony was played in Bos- 
ton yesterday for the first time. Writ« 
ten in 1906, it was performed in. New 
York the hext year, and it has been 
heard in Chicago. There can be no 
its solid structure, the 
scholarly workmanship, ‘the technical 
skill displayed. The thematic develop- 
ment is more significant than the the- 
matic material, except in the chorale- 
like beginning of the Finale. 

There are examples of ingenious or- 
chestration in the Scherzo. There is a 
more effective employment of contrasts 
than in the other movements. The sec- 
ond is not without a stately, one might 
Say epic, grandeur in its melancholy 
mood. One finds, however, in the whole 
work few pages that make a strong 
emotional appeal; few pages of haunt- 
ing beauty; few pages that, take one 
outside the concert hall, futside of 
one’s self. The prevailing impression | 


_—— ee ee ee 


while the music is playing ig similar ! 
to that made by the tragedian’s per- | 


formance of Hamlet when Pip replied 
to his question, What did you think of 
it? Pip answered, prompted by his | 
friend: It was massive and concrete. | 

Glinka’s overture is pleasant music | 
in a Berliozian manner somewhat | 
Italianized, good music for putting an. 
audience in a cheerful mood at the be- 
ginning of a concert. The three pieces 
by Liadov, ingeniously scored, were de- 
‘iightfully played, for Mr., Koussevitzky 
has as fine an appreciation of the deli- 
eately fanciful and of the whimsically 
humorous as he is master of music that 
it deeply emotional, stormily’ imposing, 
ur flery in its passion. That there was 
no irresistible appeal to the soul in 
Glazounov’s symphony was not the fault 
of Mr. Koussevitzky, not the fault of 
the players. 

The performance of Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet’’ was one long to be 
When Nikisch brought 
out this Fantasia in the old Music Hall, 
the effect produced was overwhelming. 
That was 35 years ago this month, No 
succeeding performance equalled it 
until that of yesterday. Some had been 
think in the mean time that 
Tchaikovsky’s music had grossly de- 
ceived them years ago; or that in their: 
green and salad days of concert-goling: 
they had lacked judgment. Mr. Kous-. 
sevitzky surely convinced any doubting | 
Thomas that the first opinion was well | 
founded. i 
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: harac éclmen of that! 
‘or Shakespeare’s tragedy was elo- | highly characteristic Sp 


#01 ’ lloyed talent, was given wre, i a a lik l that o sidera “ pate: 
aes music, Some, COmPoser’s al st ue ely that other considerations have 
ts ct, Ml pace ye Pet hag pratt authority, The * wats pein a 2 Praha rie Aan “ot . 2 kept Glazunov from attaining the mark | 
that the opening section pictures Friar! j,ucp of this music were almost trans- | ; set by two of his predecessors. Work- | 
Laurence’s cell; others that it symbo- ‘muted by Koussevitzky into the surg: | | ing gradually toward the goal of ab- 
lizes *“‘the burden of fate.” It is enough | ine passion and. yearning tenderness of | | solute music, existing of and for itself 


so Say that these measures strike the | Shakspere’s tragedy. Tchaikovsky had | dona: Glaaunew: ak the wate ce mane} 
tragic note, the solemn warning of that a ”.9! gift of -colv, a notable mastery |sian Romanticist, became in this efghth 
Sah is to come, as the ending is the of the nolse-making resources of the, | ’ 


TS ee | af thing not far removed 

) stra, and a strong but not subtle i symphony “some 
epitaph on the tomb of the lovers. | In Sarai sense. He wrote much genu- | from a German classicist. And further 
the pages depicting the strife of the icaly admirable light music, unpreten-| along that path he might hardly travel 


ho op ieeaigge ne ming ar ware rye tiously pleasing. put * gros pec en ee | | | in symphonic composition. | 
woe, ere was e urious encounte this fantas he strove to attain a a- | : , 
im the street, the clash of Steel. And! matic force and a dignity of style be- There is in this symphony no faintest 


the great love theme, with the sobbing yond his reach. hint of programme and, outside the | 
syncopation for the horns, as sung by. Glinka’s overture to his fairy opera | brooding slow movement, lLttle sugges- 


; “Russ! and Ludmilla’’ first perform- | Gon that Slavie bised mene Gla nes 
oe rs wae it not the very | ed ry 1842, proved that the admiration 7 cco: ya dh ted sayy Br wa i the © n- 
het oct the aarth to NR professéd by later Russians for the first | | 


pe ag awn’ the 20th century Mahler, Strauss and 
10table Russian composer Was In many | . 
love that mocks time and space, owe deserved. The piece is spirited, 2 ( q | | ’ Fy hth | other post-Wagnerians, Teutonic by 
Love, that is day and night—love, that Pay, vet with a hint of wonder Seip aZunov S lg 5 birth or affiliation, were writing sym- 
is sun and moon and stars, ' of the primitive. . Glinka P es ee | | Dhontes and symphonic poems to which 
Love that is crimson, sumptuous, sick }!jke Stravinsky at a # ptt Oy Ai aad . ‘the German word “kolossal’ was: al- 
with perfume.” Pagan Russia. it Is not wholly fanci- | H d i F t together applicabl] And Gl 
. i- |ful to detect a faint likeness in mood Car or Irs _ togethe pplicable, n azunoy, 
The program was Russian, yet ge a ae mania which uses the idiom | clearly enamoured of their methods, in 
ity ee cor ete a Bi csv of the Sarr et and music se og Lge ! ‘ | this symphony proves himself a rival 
| ~~" fury iIike “La Sacre. xiinka’s Sic ' H of no mean impor { 
\This being interpreted today means DAs one edvantage over Stravinsky’s. | Ime ere pe Mahler’ Pgs pee fen io sake 
‘that in ‘Romeo and Juliet” he wrote for |Its eloquence is never forged, never 9 She. © 9 4ater Strauas 


| 4 ; Kad, deo pig wats athntehaaua : | his orchestra is comparatively modest | 
the musical world, not as a “Nation- jself conscious, always spontaneous. : Vo wi f, i 
aoe ms | Glazunov’s music has been ae — : ott , 284/ 25 yh size. Three trumpets, a quartet of, 
| ere int interyals r many vears. None o i ! | 
_ ‘he concert will be repeated tonight. AS oes pasa Sy oa 2 ak cake 44 am ins | horns and woodwinds in threes suffice | 
‘The program for next week will be as | has seemed to be first rate, to be the | BY WARREN STOREY SMITH |[him. But in complexity of texture and | 
follows: Weber-Mahler, Intermezzo 4) original creative artist. This Miehth | par ee in breadth of design he lags not be-. 
: 2 | In a sense the chief it on the | 
from “The Three Pintos’’; Brahms, ‘symphony is correctly enough worked ef item on hind his confreres. | 
‘'Symphony No. 3, F major; Mendels- out after the approved formulae taught _ all-Russian programme given by Mr. 
isohn, Scherzo from music to “A Mid- in courses on musical compuesition. No 


oe 4 oo. TEP .-~ theme in it is obviously derived from | Koussevitzky and the Boston 
{summer Night’s Dream’’; Wagner, Pre music. There are even passages 


,? 


Its Scherzo Breath-Taking 
. >. other . Marvels of contrapuntal ingenuit re 
[jude to act III of "The Mastersingers’’; with: real power to move the listener, Symphony Orchestra at Symphony . - Bs 


to be found in this symphony. Struc- 


Lut the general impression left by the Hall esterda Ww tural 
LehOny wae Bt labored auitnecd y y, .was the Eighth /|turally it is a notable achievement, As 


} IG Ay age Sige is one he ern writers whose Symphony of Glazunov, a piece of Sag witb it a gyn ire Nits atmay | 

| Style is profoundly but never perma. ;' ay Nor is it necessary that whic e Ger-| 

| hu | lh jnently influenced by the masterpiece he large dimensions and of intricate and mans denote as “eye-music.”  < It | 
jhas | 


| p] Bren Deen mtg Lae 1 lg a elaborate content, played for the|‘‘sounds,” if at times too thickly and 
‘. IAB LATISl, not eve nNCONSCIOUSIYV, Ot, : ‘ é 

| | | to “tite a stfiking instance, the last first time in Boston. ] with over-insistence in the brass choir, 
dy! movement of this Kighth Symphony There is Sweep and ardor in the broad 


could not have been written if Wagner But the greatest, indeed the only |chief theme of the first Allegro, and 
hi: ad rj 4 the world the p ‘Clude ( , ° 
: ' ertia Aholeterainater sh ‘The scare iy Ela / | truly “great” meee of the afternoon, ania tae Gomes op tec an ae 
. i : ae P .- wr 7 ’ AD ny ° 2 ™— — erZ : e > 
Glinka, Glazunov, Liadov iZunov’s music is the same as Wagner's. | was the final number on this Slavic. “4 MPa ag iepsiin hel. 


Its texture and its imaginative power tuoso-writing, carry the hearer along. 
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d T h 1 by comparison insignificant, | Programme, Tchaikowsky’s Over- Again, there is in the secord move- | 
lz Pl Vy d Liadov’s three pieces for orcnestra, «4 ° » ment a grave elo uence, and the Fin- 
all CNAalKOVS y AYE 'WKikimora,” “Baba Yaga’ and ‘itn- | | Sure Fantasy, Romeo and Juliet. al h : 
¢ +. p 49 chanted Lake,” played here under Mi n | Beside it i t I] | ounhy comericcs than a? 
) Cote . hin a 4 ite WX, again seemed more or lt S$ pre tty : eae FOSREC? " else dal ously contrived ats a Tent, se ee 
Mr Koussevitzky arranged a Russian itrifles, lacking intensity of feeling and ceded into the background. | without power. 
rogram for yesterday’s Symphony con- [only ordinarily well written. One won- | ' That Mr. Koussevitzky and other 
phy oye shh idered why Koussevitzky put no music * Russia hould hold thi h | 
cert, and next week there is to be aly - ‘Bicriabin. ‘Ritavinake” wo wile ao Russians shou oO S symphony | 
) fram, We have already had lRoraakov on’ thin Decora. Coreen IN GERMAN MOULD in high esteem is not surprising. Tech- 
German program. We have already had |Korsakov on this program. Sur Ly theit nically it is a monument to Russian 
vork has higher qualities than that n i 5 | 
b4 Wrench program. Presumably. the M , alae higher qualities than that Born in 1865 Glazunov completed this music. It is dignified, serious, often 
. - ’ aia” os lle : , 7 , al | 
Peneracg ec making Nations, our cum Next week's program, ag announced, abandoned ey 2ymPhonies in 1906, then stirring and impressive. But tt Incks 
bie nal later in the worlen The chosen Pie k crt gg vb te pit peop ie Veber 8 abandoned symphonio composition, so} the final hall-mark .of true genius and, 
Russians were Glinka, Glazunov, Lio- Bowne Thira Symphony, the set ine Story goes, in superstitious fear| 8#V° in the Scherzo, which Glazunoy 
lov, and Tchaikovsky. Glazunov’s from Mendelssohn's “Midsummer Night's i i; ike Beethoven and Bruckner be- | atone among modern ataphary siserulac might 
Highth Symphony, composed in 1906, and Hoream?’’ music, the prelude to-the third ore him, he might write nine sym-. have written, it is devoid of striking 
played in New York in 1907, was the aC t of ’Die Meistersing 1 agit and the Phonies and no more. A pretty story, individuality. 
only number new to Boston. | Vance OL the Set euls, from and mayhap a true b 
Tehaikovsky’s ‘‘Romeo and =Juliet’” [Richard Strauss “Salome.” one, but it is as | 
P is ® Ls ' 
overture and fantasy, an early but) : 


| Strauss, Salome’s Dance. 
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RUSSIAN COMPOSERS IN VARIED 


| ARRAY 


SAAS. Mime 


Programs and Pleasures — Glinka and mistakably tickled the ear. 
'was fresh-voiced and festal. 


Lyadov for Entertainment — Glazunov | 


| : : forced contrasts spiced it. 
Monotonous and Empty— warmed it; un 


Ponderous, 


Chaikovsky and the One and Only Music| ms 
| aptly, making the most of them, writing 


| with his eye on the object, still coming 


_to “Romeo and Juliet” 


t 


eer comment over the tie that my 
‘or may not—bind the Mendelssohn i 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” to. ji 
Strauss of “Salome.” Conductors, like th 
‘rest of us, are entitled to their pastiry. 
If it happens to be a “unified” progran, 
have not we others our cross-word Pp: 
ziest” } | 


-_ ewe 


Besides, two of Mr. Koussevitzky’s 4 
sembled Russians proved as amusing y*- 
terday as ear could wish. True, the sun- 
'_mary in the program-book of Glinka’s 


. 


eb. 29. ¢ gS opera, “Russlan and Ludmilla” failed to 


woo the imagination. Yet the Overture wn- 
The music 


It ran brigit- 
ly and spiritedly. Rhythm sped it; melddy 


Technically, Gl'inka was doing a good, if 
simple, job, choosing his ways and means 


| eagerly. and happily to this business of 


O his heart’s content Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky may “unify” his programs— 
“all-Frenmch,.” ‘“all-Russian,” ‘‘all- 
German,” as inclination prompts 
him. The public of the Symphony Concerts 
is little likely to quarrel with him over 
the principle or the process. Most of it | 
is contentedly unaware of either, asking! 
only that the chosem pieces shall fill agree-:| 
ably the two hours allotted, on a Friday! 
or a Saturday, to Symphony Hall. By it- 
self, in itself, for itself, each item comes 
and goes. If it pleases, so much the better 
for all concerned. If it fails to please, 60! 
runs the world away. A _ fortnight ago, | 
exceeding few listeners thought the better! 
or the worse of Monsieur d’Indy’s Second | 
Symphony, because other French music, of: 
Messieurs Dukas, Roussel and Rabaud,. 
happened to companion it. Lyadov’s folk- 
pleces would: have been amusing trifles yes- 
terday afternoon, whatever vreceded or’ 
followed them. The introduction to the 
third act of “Die Meistersinger’” will not be 
more or less itself when, next week, it 
has place on an “all-German” program. 

So long as the music of the day gives 
the audience pleasure and _ diversified 
pleasure, it cares not a whit for the ag-! 
gregate nationality or the cross-relations 
of the composers. The reproach to Dr. 
Muck’s “unified’’ programs was the dul- 
ness and the monotony occasionally haunt- 
ing them. Thus far, Mr. Koussevitzky's 
have escaped both pitfalls. If it pleases 
him to assort composers by race or gen- 
eration, so be it. Even the most refiective 
of hearers are not likely to generalize 
about. French music of the day befor: 
| yesterday, when he drives in one leash 
d@ Indy, Dukas and Rabaud; or to deduce 
the Russian soul from a collocation of! 


music-making. 


evoked her out of the shadows. 


If he had not much to say, 
he was conc'se and direct in the sayins— 
a state of innocemce more desirable than 
laborious and beclouded “thematic devel- 
opment.” Effortless sounded his music 
As spontaneous and light-footed was the 
performance. | 

In turn Lyadov pleased with his minia- 
ture tone-poems out of a background of 
folk-tale. Plainlv he inclined to whistling 
witches. Baba-Yaga whistles in the elari- 
nets, and straightway rides the air in her 
mortar, with pestle and broom for aids to 
journeying. More essentially, Lyadov makes 
of her ride an ingenious, fanciful, suffi- 
‘tently uncanny piece of mus'c Again con- 
cision and directness are not the least of !ts 


virtues; again rhythm and color are agree- | 


able cloaks to occasional repetition. Kiki- 
mora also whistled, when lLyadov had 
Not too 
readily did she yield to his tonal spells; but 
once resuscitated, she was a busy, bustling 
witch. In the Russian way, rhythm kept 
*he music astir, while play of color glam- 
oured it. Only a pedant would inquire too 
closely into the substance within, 

Between the two witches, Lyadov fell 
to amiable musing. ‘‘The Enchanted Lake” 
he named the piece. It was suave; it was| 
melancholy; it was gently sketched and| 
colored. As a hundred poets write such | 
verse, so the Russian wrote his dreamful | 
music and set into it the dim pleasures of | 
memory. Apt, even artful, were his means: | 
yet the whole impression was one of an, 
innocent simplicity, of a child-like willings- 
ness to charm. With Lyadov, Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s fancy is as sensitive as his hand. 
The light line, the tint and the demi-tint, 
are his way with these miniatures. He 
does not stretch or over-fill the canvas. 


INFORMATION OBSCURED 


SOR OTT a REM a ar ahem ct ME ici Fah oun aE 
Much more weighty and far more de- 
table matter was the Symphony of 
lazunov, eighth from his pen, written as | 
ng ago as 1906, heard yesterday for the 
st time in Boston, not a little applauded. 
resumably the conductors think well of 
lazunov. German, French or Russian, ° 
ey have given him room and to sre 

t the Symphony Concerts. At each return, 
he scholarly have also sung his praises, 
idding the young idea in composition read, 
ark and inwardly digest these instructive 
ages. Lay listeners not a few applaud 
im gladly. As likely as not, his persist- 
nt sonorities stir them. Yesterday they 
vere not content until they had saluted the 
Wtanding orchestra. Others may only wish 
Wor these engrossed minds, pleasured ears 
Wand commending tongues. Listen their 
ardest, they could not find a fresh, in- 
{vidual. fertile idea in the lengths and 
readths of this Eighth Symphony. ‘There 
@vere motivs that ear and mind labored 
Mo hold and to follow. Sedulously Glazu- 
ov made manifold play with them; yet the 
mrocess seemed a ‘sterile proficiency in the) 
orkmanship of music. No flight of imagi- 
ation, no ardor and depth of reflection, | 

o passion of creation, no flash of invention 
@rought this music to pass In his «tyty 
Bat Glazunov; willed a symphony: took 
| hought; manipulated ways and means; 
jgradually and methodically made it. 
| Worse still, monotony haunted 
‘method. Persistently slow-paced was the 
imusic—sluggish length upon _— sluggish 
Miength. Thick and opaque was the har- 
monic and instrumental texture. 
}would Glazunov keep his orchestral voices 
oving ; of the sonorities of the brass choir 
he never wearied. His matter was barren: 
but the ‘more insistently he urged it. His 
sayings were empty; but the louder did) 
they clamor. There were pages little short | 
of platitude and bombast; pages of reitera- | 
ion and manipulation, on which the 
music virtually stood still; pages that | 
noted Mahler or Strauss among | 
he models of ‘che symphonic 
miour; rare pages in which some for- 
unate turn, some gleam of §jindivid- 
ual imagination, a hint of compelling 
mood, animated the measure. So the first 
gmovement hushed to end, or the Scherzo 
gclanged to climax. All else was the 
manufacture of music by an old hand—~ 
not too far from the German border. 
In forty minutes, few composers have writ- 
ten so much and said so little. Not a few 
wondered at Mr. Koussevitzky’s obvious 


zeal and endless pains for such a music, 
gbages. Lay listeners not a few applaude 
Yet by much report he extols it. Clearly, 
there are ears and ears. for Glazuwhov. 
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best 


‘at last, in lament it yet pierces. 
the | 
an objective music. 


In masses | 
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the day and his fam liar “music to “Re 1eO 
and Juliet” that most enriched it-——-musie, 
besides: upon which the conductor could 
lavish, his ardors and the orchestra pour 
out its answering passion of song or ‘stress. 
Above other composers, Chaikovsky found 
the melody for the lovers; sustained: it 
unabated; imprinted it upon whomsoever 
hears. It riees out of the music of strife 
and thrusts away the tumult. It returns. 
heightened and deepened .. It sings requien 
for the lovers dead. Mystery attends it; 
passion throbs in it; sensuous’. beauty 
clothes it; illusion upspringe from it. With 
reason, under the test of fifty years, it may 
pass among the rare and complete . exer-. 
cises of the imagination in music fulfilled 
Much else in the overture-fantasia (as 
Chaikovsky chose to call his tone-poem : 
fittingly companions it. In. a different’ 
fashion nowadays would the music of strife 
be written; but as it is, it maintains this 
contrast, carries forward. the tonal garrar 
tive. Seldom has Chaikovsky better dee 
vised, eonducted and cumulated a design 
Fate, though it be called Friar Laurenes,, 
haunts the beginning. Out of tonal sus: 
pense bursts the music of the unquenchable 


| strife. Twice the melody. of the lovers coms 


Eiven fate bends to the voice of 
Crushed 
For once 
Chaikovsky prevails unquestioned—and in 
Berlioz wrote his sym- 
phony ; Gounod and twenty other composers 
made their operas, Yet here is the one and 
only music to the lovers and their poetry 
tuned. The more the pity that Mr. Kouse 
sevitzky must now and then drop a tear as 
he sang. H. BT Bye: 


nna 


quers it. 
such passion in such beauty sung. 
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a, Oriental. wealth of im 
1 his sympathetic und ding. 
fanciful and grotesque find an 
opportunity for expression. - Gy 
n were given an unusually fine per- 
nee formance... 
" ywrhingia icon _ QGlinka and. Téchaikowsky opened 


a sea a and closed . the. program. Glinka’s 


ed fo 's long winded symphony] overture is agreeable. It is an, ex- 
the first time in Bos-! cellent piece for an opening one. It 


Ext is on mM e of those works which} puts every one in good humor with 


€-| its lively rhythms and songful. seme 
| fo rthe violoncellos. oa 
: and Juliet” ae Be Ps, 
‘ee, but the same vir-| And ‘Tschatkowsky's “Romeo 
aded of the hearer. Cer-| Juliet” is an equally good ¢ 
lint neck cv ilar en: piece. It is brilliant and melodious, 
Poveda | it stirs the emotions comfortably but 
|not too much; and after all, melo- 


Eon et o| dramatic and somewhat overripe. 

ér with the years, though some of its melodies and 
: i-| harmonies may be, it is music which | 
8 music is sonorous, was felt by its composer and written | 

bits of scoring,| in all sincerity. The same cannot al- 

and there a passage of! ways be said of many a more recent 
nonization, but the the- work, designed to bolster up some 
a whole is char- preconceived theory. New ideas: in 
in development ac- music are necessary and thrice wel- 

_ time-honored German come. None the less are the old and 
and torm gy is tiresome., i well tried ones acceptable on occa- 

te ision. 

ihc Pow a) | The paticeeap played agro 

ig | with a fin and refinement whic 

| Fi heedapoadie | recalled .former days. There was a 
‘on. -wt Raney are based precision of attack and a general | 
t, the” ost mposer, because of ensemble which have not always 
1 dimensions, “is: never at| been in evidence during the last few 
rial wh |weeks. The strings in recas 
«.| Played with unusual beauty of tone, | 
~~ | above all in the softer passages. Mr. 
sel 4, Koussevitzky conducted with unusual | 
p ROMCEAE SE yet with that poetic and 

e understanding of which 
cat sisi Ne: ee 


on, 24/ 
FORTY-FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FOUR & TWENTY-FIVE 


Eighteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 6, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 7, at 8.15 o'clock 


Weber- Mahler . Intermezzo from “The Three Pintos”’ 


Hrahine 


Allegro con brio. 
Andante. 

Poco allegretto. 
Allegro. 


Symphony No. 3 in F major, Op. go 


Mendelssohn Scherzo from the Incidental Music to 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 


Wagner Prelude to Act ITI, “The Mastersingers 
of Nuremberg”’ 


Strauss ' Salome’s Dance from the Music Drama 
*‘Salome’+ 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow person to wear upon the head 
the ew of he exibition o ormance in such place of any person seated in any seat wage 
understood that a head covering without projection, which does not obstruct 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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Boston Symphony 


FORTY-FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FOUR & TWENTY-FIVE 
EE 


-are hardly more, are not to be taken 
too seriously, but they are con- 


~ structed with such skill, there is such 


in Russian P r OF rai a wealth of imagination displayed in 


WN ontee-——__——_feh. 29. 1g 28, 


thas Wey Peee ae Es Eighteenth Programme 


being just what the composer in- 
tended them to be, that they are verit- 


concert of the Boston Symphony able little masterpieces in their way. 


i program of the seventeenth 


Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, 


conductor, given yesterday afternoon 
‘in Symphony Hall, Boston, was: 


| Glinka-—-Overture to “Russlan and Lud 
milla’ 
a Pony No. 8 in FEF flat 
8 


op. 8: 
| Lindotf —- Three pieces for orchestra: 
“Kikimora,” “The Enchanted Lake,’ 
“Baba-Yaga”’ 
'Tschaikowsky—Overture-Fantasia, 
“Romeo and Juliet” 


| Glazounoff’s long winded symphony 
was played for the first time in Bos- 
ton. It is one of those works which 
command a certain amount of re- 
spect if only for their conscientious 
workmanship. The composition of 
such a symphony requires patience 
in a high degree, but the same vir- 
tue is demanded of the hearer. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Copland’s symphony, 
played here last week, is full of de- 
fects, but many of them are excus- 
able on the ground of inexperience. 
Glazounoff seems, however, not to 
have grown wiser with the years, 
and utters platitudes with porten- 
tous gravity. His music is sonorous, 
there are effective bits of scoring, 
there is here and there a passage of 
felicitous harmonization, but the the- 
matic material as a whole is char- 
acterless and its development ac- 
cording to time-honored German 
traditions and formulas is tiresome. 


Liadoff’s Three Pieces 


Liadoff’s three pieces for orchestra 
are another matter. They are cast in 
smaller mold and although the musi- 
cal ideas on which they are based 
are slight, the composer, because of 
their small dimensions, is never at 
@ loss for material which is both in- 
teresting and diverting. The orches- 


| tration, while no longer as novel as 
| when it was conceived, is clever and 
| well suited to the program which it is 
‘Supposed to illustrate. To he sure. 
these three short sketches, for they 


| 


Such picturesque music is eminent- | 
ly suited to Mr. Koussevitzky’s style 
as a conductor, Here his almost| 
Gricnital -wesith Of ieee oe Tbe FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 6, at 2.30 o'clock 
his sympathetic understanding of the 
fanciful and grotesque find — 
opportunity for expression. ay in | | 
vars given an unusually fine per- SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 7, at 8.15 o'clock 
formance, 
Glinka and Tschaikowsky opened 
and closed the program. Glinka’s 
overture is agreeable. It is an ex- 
cellent piece for an opening one. It 
puts every one in good humor with Weber-Mahler 
its lively rhythms and songful theme 
fo rthe violoncellos. 


“Romeo and Juliet” Brahme | | | | Syssishiiny Wo. os # ales Pages 
And Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and 


Juliet” is an equally good closing ; ——e con brio. 
piece. It is brilliant and melodious, : . Andante. 
it stirs the emotions comfortably but ; . Poco allegretto. 
not too much; and after all, melo- . Allegro. 


dramatic and somewhat overripe. 
though some of its melodies and 
harmonies may be, it is music which 
was felt by its composer and al Mendelssohn Scherzo from the Incidental Music to 
in all sincerity. The same cannot al- | a + age i 
ways be said of many a more recent | A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
work, designed to bolster rs some | 
; -eiV . New ideas in ; 

agit pede PB hates wel Wagner ' Prelude to Act III, “The Mastersingers 
come. None the less are the old and of Nuremberg” 
well tried ones acceptable on occas | 
sion. 

FRO’ CEORSN TR PIRISS reatercay | Strauss ' Salome’s Dance from the Music Drama 
with a finish and refinement which | ‘ 
recalled former days. There was 4) Salome’? 
precision of attack and a general | 
ensemble which have not always 
‘been in evidence during the last few . 
'weeks. The strings in particular There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the symphony 
played with unusual beauty of tone, 
above all in the softer passages. Mr. 
piacere igages High deaighe nll Le th | City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
restraint, yet with that poetic and. Steed tee ee 
imaginative understanding of which) e Pp pu musem 


; e Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
he has given such ample evidence) the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
in the past. S. M. | It being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, my be aor 
ity Clerk. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, 


. Intermezzo from “‘The Three Pintos’’ 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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| | Remarkable Interpretation 


of Symphony by Brahms 
Is Given 


i 


PROGRAM WILL BE 
REPEATED TONIGHT 


By PHILIP HALE 
The 18th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky cone 


ductor, took place yesterday afternoon | 
The program WAS | 


fn Symphony hall. 
as follows: Weber-Mahler, Intermezzo 
from “The Three Pintos’’; Brahms, 
Symphony No. 3, F major; Mendelssohn, 
Reherzo from the music to “‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream"’; Wagner, Pre- 
lude to Act III, ‘‘The Mastersingers of 
Nuremberg’’; Strauss, Salome’s Dance 
from ‘‘Salome.”’ 


“The Three Pintos,’’ unfinished. Ho 
had stopped working on it some years 
before, apparently having lost interest, 
but two years before his death he spoke 
of completing the score. At the wish 
of his grandson, who wrote a new 
iibretto based on the old one, Gustav 


sketches and without doubt 
original music for the opera, which was 
produced at Leipsic in 1888. 

The Intermezzo was written by Mah- 
ter. Weber left no sketch that even 
suggested it. In the latter part of 
the Intermezzo Mahler wrote measures 
in the manner of Weber's bravura 
flourishes, but the prevailing harmonic 


and melodic schemes and the !fnstru- 
mentation are not in Weber's vain. The 
, music is Hight and pretty, well suited 
| to a comic opera; to put an audience 
in good humor at the beginning of a 
,concert. (Glinka'’s overture last week 
| served the same purpose.) It was 
played in a graceful and sparkling 


manner, with effective finesse. 

Mr. Koussevitzky gave a remarkable 
interpretation of the symphony by 
Brahms. Some might argue against it 

| dow reason of certain 


| but if Brahms had mot intended his 


i scheme 


‘“Iiberties’’ taken, } 


the third move th 


‘ wealth of interes 
ij have so intended. 
| many performances of this symphony. 


We have 


We were present in Berlin when 


) Brahms’ conducted, and the perform- 


ance was the dullest of them all. He 


‘simply beat time, but his facial expres- 


sion was beatific. 
It was a pleasure yesterday to hear 


the opening, flery measures thundered 


forth. For in this symphony Brahms 
storms and rages as well as sings. 


purely lyric passages were treated lov- 


The. 


ingly, and the transitions from force to. 


tenderness were shrewly managed. Mr, 
Koussevitzky believes in giving the 
players freedom of expression in ro- 
mantically lyrical measures; liberties 
in tempo, breathing (as if they were 
singing), punctuation of phrases. His 
of contrasts, of preparing 
changes of mood, of building’ climaxes 
is carefully thought out, but in perform- 


ance there is the effect of spontaneity. 


And so in the interplay of wood-wind 
instruments, where in this symphony 
there is too often hurried and jumbled 
complexity, there was for once delight- 
ful clarity. Brahms has been acoused, 
and in many instances justly, of over- 
elaboration in the development of his 
thematic material; of treading water, 
as it were, until he could swim boldly 
to the next thematic recurrence, Yes- 
terday his technical padding was made 
interesting; it had color and life. Ina 


Weber, dying in 1826, left his opera ; word, the interpretation of the whole 


symphony was emotional. If it did not 
follow in al) respects the Brahmsian 
‘tradition,’’ so much the worse for the 
tradition. It may be questioned wheth- 
er Brahms himself had any fixed ideas, 


| any Draconian laws as to the perform- 


ance of any one of his works. Tradi- 


. itions are born after the composer is 
Mahler utilized and revised Weber*s | 
wrote | 


dead so he cannot protest against them. 
It should also be remembered that the 
disciples of a master seldom agreé as 
to his precise words even when he is 
alive. Take, for example, Wagnerlan 
| “‘traditions’’ concerning the tempi of 


ipages in ‘‘The Ring,’’ ‘‘Tristan,” ‘*“Lo- 


/hengrin.’’ ‘Were Richter, Levy and 
'Mottl ever in agreement? Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky interpreted Brahms’s symphony 
as it appealed to him. The great audi- 
ence rejoiced in his interpretation. 

We cannot applaud the incredibly slow 
pace at which the prelude to the third 
act of “The Mastersingers’’ was taken. 
The performance dragged. No body of 
singers could have sung with any ef- 
fect the choral greeting to Hans Sachs. 
It is barely possible that Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky took. this extraordinarily slow 
'tempo to emphasize the brilllance and 
dash of the opening measures of Sa- 
lome’s dance, which followed, but if 
‘Strauss gained thereby, 
fered. / 
There was 


Wagner suf-_ 


! 


; 
; 
: 
; 


’ 


2 dazzingty virtuoso per-_ 


'formance of the Scherzo by Méndels-. 





‘solin; who is now tréated with almost 
‘reverential respect by some of the 


French ultra-moderns. Mr. Laurent, 
the excellent flutist, distinguished him- 
self so greatly that he was obliged to 
rise twice from his seat in acknowleag- 
ment of applause. 


The curious thing about Salomo’s | 
dance as conceived by Strauss, fs that t 


the music is never sensuous, never vo- 
luptuous, never sensual. It {s glittering 
and exotic enough, possibly oriental in 
its languorous first theme, but there 1s 
no irresistible quickening of the senses. 
This music, not thematically conspicu- 
ous, but ingeniously orchestrated as a 
tour de force, as far as seductiveness is 
concerned, might accompany Salome as 
represented in old windows of stained 
glass and in ancient illuminated manu- 
script, walking on her hands, clad dec- 
Orously and without thought of the 
seven veils to be thrown off to excite 
the neurotic Herod and thus cost John 
his head. The magnificence of the per- 
formance could not conceal the inherent 
poverty of the music. 

Ths concert will be repeated tonight. 
There will be no concerts next week, 
for the orchestra will be out of town. 


The program for March 20 and 21 will } 
Sym- i 


be as follows: Roland-Manuel. 


Nobody e 
Third 


energy 
jectives 


vitzky’s 


and to t 


| time 
igretto.”” In 
| of the first movement one felt a striy- 


rst movem 
dramatic outbur 


out breaking t 
10Nn., 


every 
brass with- 
16 composi- 


For once he took a slow movement 
more rapidly than one is accustomed 
to hear it, instead Of more slowly. This 

andante’”’ became almost ‘“alle- 
the finale, and in the end 


ing to make the MuSic more 
more emotional than Brahms succeede 
in making it. This is the least alain 
able of his four symphonies. 
the introduction to the third act of 
Die Meistersinger,” romantically inter- 
preted in the mood associated rather 
with “Tristan ana Isolde’ than with 


Significant. 


the comedy of Beckmesser and the ap-| 


prentices, was another Koussevitzky 
‘tour de force.” The music does sug- 
gest Sachs’ melancholy, but one had 
not hitherto linked jt imaginatively with 
the ‘‘Liebestod.”’ 

The only relatively unfamiliar musie 
On the program was the entr’acte from 
Mahler’s completion of Weber's un- 
finished comic opera “‘Die Drei Pintos,’’ 
Sprightly yet suave light music in 


phony from (or overture to) “Isabella et | Wholly agreeable vein. Some have said 


Pantalon” and “Tempo di Ballo’; Bor- | t)at Mahler is 


chard, “L’Elan”’; Caplet, ‘‘Epiphante,”’ 
fer ‘cello solo and orchestra “Mr. 
deiti, violoncellist); 
phony No. 6. 


GERMAN 


Tchaikovsky, Sym- 


LE oe 


PROGRAM AT 


_ 


Koussevitzky’s Readings 
Bear Personal Stamp 


If we are to have national progr 
at the Symphony concerts yesterday’s 
German program was &s successful a 
choice of numbers aS any conductor is 
likely to make. Koussevitzky’s read- 
ings of familiar music by Brahms, Wag- 
ner, Mendelssohn, and Strauss bear as 
always his personal stamp. His pro- 
nounced individuality jig at once his 


Ereatést asset and his great. St liabj 

C 2 ability 
as & conductor. Those who like him 
ike him very much. The 


ne dislikes him dislikes 


mu him 


minority 
very 


music for a 


successful. 
+ 
' 4 


ibrings to Weber's 


| Koussevitzky’s imagination. 
| formance Was almost unpleasantly vi- 
| vid. One felt the morbid pathological 
| emotion 


ams | 


| would 


| 


SOlely responsible for 


this Yet it is not unlike 


entr’acte., 


| Weber’s music in style, though the $or- 
Be-; chestration must 


be at least in 
Mahler’s. However that may be, the 
Piece is heard gladly, and forgotten 
readily. It was smoothly played. 

With the scherzo from Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer Night’s 
Koussevitzky was not Wholly 
Ags With Mozart he bore on 
00 heavily, over emphasized strong ac- 
This is elfin music, not of the 


part 


Dream” 


cents. 


theatre but of moonlit woods in June. 
It was too efficiently played yesterday, 


With little of the magic Koussevitzky 
“Oberon” overture. 
The “Dance of the Seven Veils’ from 
Strauss’ opera ‘Salome’ stirred Mr 


The  per- 


the dramatic situation § de- 
mands. This opera has not been given 
in Boston because the local dramatic 
censorship objects to it. Fortunately. 
music is not censored as immoral. Nor 
Strauss’ dance heard without 
knowledge of the opera or of Wilde's 
play or Flaubert’s story on which it is 
largely based, seem morbid. pathologica} 
music. Strauss has been diabolically 
clever in the scoring of this music. Has 
anyone yet shown more easy mastery of 
an orchestra of a hundred players’? 
The important thing about this pro- 
gram was not its German origin but its 
musical value. It is relatively unimport- 
ant that so many great composers have 
been German born. They belong now 
not to Germany ‘but to the whole world. 
just as the great composers of any Na- 
tion do. Ba BGs 


a 
y 
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r 
¥ 
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MANIFOLD CONCERT, 
FERVENT AUDIENCE 


Una wr. Dela. m. 1945 
MR. KOUSSEVITZKY AND GERMAN 
| COMPOSERS 


| tween the divisions of a virtually ~ 


| Once More Applause Misplaced—A Curi- 


4 


osity from Mahler, Masterpieces in Little 
from Mendelssohn and Wagner, Strauss 
by Performance Transfigured — Two- 
Faced and Two-Voiced Brahms 


LL-TIMED applause is again disturb- 
ing the pleasure of Friday afternoon 
at Symphony Hall. From last au- | 
tumn onward, Mr. Koussevitzky has | 
made it plain that he dislikes clapping be- | 


| tween the divisions of a symphony or a 


| plaudits. 


Suite ; that he tolerates it between the | 
movements of a concerto only out of cour. | 
tesy to the assisting virtuoso. By an: 
arm upflung while he still faced the or- 
chestra, the conductor sought to retrain 
and enjoin these superfluous, interrupting 

Gradually the audience mye 
stood until case-hardened disturbere of the 
musical peace began to practise gentler 
manners. By mid-December, it was al- 
most safe to say that ancient habit was 
finally broken. Of late, however, signs ho 


; 


j indecision have multiplied; while yesterday 


there was no mistaking the lapse from 
recent virtue. With reason, the mood of | 
the afternoon was applausive. No svoner | 
had Mr. Koussevitzky and the orchestra | 
ended the first movement of Brahms’s 
Symphony in EF major. than clappers 
clapped as restlessly and almost as loudly 
a8 in Mr. Monteux’s day. Too late the econ- 
ductor upswung the chiding arm; then 
seemed to resign himself to the unesca}- 
able. Another rattle of applause followed 
the Andante ; only after the Allegretto came | 
a pause of relative silence In prover time | 
and place—at the close of the whole sym- 
phony—a stirred audience justly billowed 
With plaudits, 

The offenders in these interruptions are 
less wilful and dull-witted than careless | 
and inconsiderate. Such clapping plainly 
vexes Mr. Koussevitzky, who either makes | 
impatiently his gesture of remonstrance or 
waits sto.cally until calm returns, Yet the | 
most persistent disturbers profess for hiin. 


a deep regard and an immeasurable ad- | 
muration. 


ous music has “gone out,” -seemingly be- 


who must chatter their devotion, while” 

object of it would prefer them still and 
voiceless. They are also a restless, ex- 
citable, simple-minded, folk, who eanm ’ 
receive warm pleasure or experience re 
-‘Sponsive emotion without an immediate 
and irresistible desire to translate the 
sensation into some sort of noisé. In 


nearly every capital of music, applause be- 


A el 
ree 
4 


a 


yond return. Mr. Stokowski in New York 
or Philadelphia; Sit Henry Wood ip Lon- 
don; Mr. Furtwingler in Ber:in ; Mr. - 
ter in Vienna, have no need in these day 

to restrain hearers or endure interruption, 
| Out of good will to the conductor, respect 
foe the composer, regard for’ the voice ot 
music, consideration for three-fourths (at 
lowest) of the audience, this misplaced 
clapping should pass from the Symphony 
_Concerts—not only on Saturday evenings, 
| When it seldom stirs, but also on Friday 
| afternoons, At the least, it should not 


' Wax and wane, as it did yesterday, through 


a symphony. In the gcod name of com- 
mon sense and mutual consideration, either 
agree to it or put it by. Present laxity 
and submission go neither forwar@ nor 
backward. And Mr. Koussevitzky has the 
reputation of a stout will. ATs eth 


¥ 
Pon 


Four brief and detachable pieces, all but 
one irresistibly played, swelled and varied 
the pleasure of the day. The prim and 
pedantic, pining for length, breadth and 
thickness, may hardly dismiss as “mere 
miscellany” the Intermezzo that Mahler 


wrote into Weber’s light opera, ‘“‘The Three 


_Pintos,” since it piques curiosity and falls 


agreeably upon the ear. No more may they 
wave imto the category of “gcraps” such 
masterpieces in little as the Scherzo that 
Mendelssohn set into his music to “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” or the Introduc- 
tion with which Wagner leads ears and 
spirits into the Third Act of “Die Meister- 
singer.” There is room for debate over 
The Dance of Salome from Strauss’s like- 
mamed music-drama. Vehement are. the 
detractors that would have it no more than 
astutely manipulated commonplace. . With 
Mr. Koussevitzky added, the manipulation 
happened yesterday to be transcendent: 
while—let us not forget—the pieties and 
purities in this town abounding, permit 
mo more than these few pages to sound 
within our gates. Even in freer New York, 
Mr. Gatti shakes a doubting head over 
Mme. Jeritza’s ambition to repeat a part 
in which she excels. Overseas a wiser 
world long since, and smilingly, put “Sa- 
lome” into becoming place, which is -occa- 
sional performance. 7 


Besides, this “miscellany” was music 


in which Mr. Koussevitzky excels—and is: 
They are like the followers, inj not he quite sufficient reason for any and 


a theater, of an actor or a playwright, | all things at the Symphony Concerts? True, 
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‘hind him unrelated and unfinished 


version of the.fragm 
singer.” 


end he ecdntrived curious inflections. 


Sachs gained a depth and loftiness of grave 


emotion beyond remembrance. No less rare- 


ly were they embedded in the serener splen- 
dors of musical sound. 
reasonably Mr. Koussevitzky would have 
Mendelssohn’s Scherzo a music of fairies 
and fantasy. Quick was the pace; trip- 
ping the rhythm; light the hand; change- 
ful the shading; while the wood-winds 
twined arabesque within arabesque. De- 
servedly the audience saluted Master Lau- 
rent cf the flute with long and hearty ap- 
plause. 

Adept, too, wis the conductor with Mah- 
ler Weberian—in transition and final flour- 
ish; with Mahler Mahleresque—in many an 
intervening measure; while final glow upon 
a vivid afternoon was the version of Sa- 
lome’s Dance. Read in the study, rtrummed 
upon the piano—both sorry places for such 
music—it may be this, that or the other. 
Played by Mr. JXoussevitzky and the Bos- 
ton Orchestra in its present powers, it was 
goading and fateful; lustful and biting; 
languorous andtempting; bitter and aflame; 
spent at last by its own excesses. Work 
of imagination as well as of technical mas- 
tery were the whipping rhythms, the trills 
and tremors of erotic excitement, the acrid 
note in the Oriental melody the incessant 
modulation, like the brushing upon the 
haunted Herod of wings that fanned and 
flailed the heavy air. Upon the theater of 
tones and the imagination, Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky outdid the Strauss of seven veils, 
twenty dances and twice twenty opera 
houses. . 

Nor were the other “scraps” lightly to be 
passed over in themselves. Weber left be- 


pages 


lof a comic opera, “Die Drei Pintos.” It 


‘pleased Mahler as conductor at Leipzig in 
the eighties to thread them together with 
connecting and additional pages of his own. 
Often he used not a motiv, took not a hint. 
from the actual staves before him. Out of 
his-own head he composed—as nearly as 
might be in the Weberian manner. How 
shrewdly he could counterfeit it stood clear 
in the introduction and the transition into 
‘the first songful measures; in the lively 
flood and flourish of the climax. -Else- 
where the hand and.the voice seem Mah- 


ler’s only, writing a music of precision and 


characterization, coloring it from a har. 
monic and instrumental palette beyond 
Weber’s means—or methods. And 


ibly demur to hig 
nef ent from “Die Meister- 
At the pace to which he stayed 
the pages of Sachs meditative, a_per- 
formance of the whole comedy  woiild 
be lengthened by an. hour;. while at. the 
For 
‘offset the pages that extol and amplify 


Evidently and 


1 


| 
: 
| 
| 


| 
f 


no wonder that many a modernist admires | 


or professes to admire Mendelssohn, They 
are ambitious of a _ self-contained, exact 
music, in itself and without association all- 


Shakespeare's 


cient, - : e rs F 7 | e: € | : hr ie 
jece of ye Scherzo for \is 
tn G Minor, it would give equa 


+ 


ure of precision and invention, skill and | 


economy, fanciful idea and felicitous voice. 
It needs no gloss of ferie, since of itself 
it is elfin-footed; no spur of Shakespeare 
since the creating zest never falters. 


acting with itself. . . 
musie of fantasy and wit, the Introduction 


of Wagner—matchless pages from a match- 
less opera. They muse upon the secrets of 
a generous, gentle, understanding heart. 
They set a halo around the head of him. 
who wears it. Out of the deep, still springs 
of music, divining and releasing, rise the 
measures of the secrets. Into music full- 


throated, golden-voiced, spacious and en- | 


skyed, mount the measures of the crown. 


Mr Koussevitzky chooses “miscellany” with | 


imagination, 


Not to be gainsaid—in these days—was 
the conductor through the first and the last 
movements of the Third Symphony of 
Brahms. Playing or hearing it, an elder 
generation of the nineties was all for 
lucid exposition. Set forth the design; 
unfold the musical thought; lay bare the 
progress and interplay of the purely musi- 
cal elements; along the way sound inner 
voices, sharpen details of workmanship— 
and the task was done. In those days 
audiences, conductors and 
“read” Brahms. 


imagine aS Well as to “expose.” 
to this March of 1925 
in him a composer who 


also sought 


beauty; whose “thought” was also vision: 
will 


hand at 
Occasionally, 


whose spirit stirred; whose 
loosed power and mastery. 
he spun in the study, until impulse and 
imagination caught up the thread. Now 
and again in workmanship he took breath 
and waited. Shortcomings, indeed, but no 
more than shadows upon the rim of the 
glories. Then arose the songful, puissant, 
poetized and dramatized Brahms of sym- 
phony concerts the world over. Ever since 
his symphonies have upborne and justified 
him. 

For such a Brahms Mr. Koussevitzky is 
willing priest and practised prophet. Hear 
him yesterday stressing by every. possible 
device the contrasts and conflicts of he 


| first movement; keeping it in changeful and 


ardent motion; zealous for every 2 .imat- 
ing accent, graphic modulation, enriching 
color; striking high and striking deep the 
heroic note. A Brahms of passion and 
power comes at the conductor’s call; re- 
cedes into a Brahms romantically poetizing 
in the middle movements; returns in the 
Finale. Again Mr. Koussevitzky deepens 
the heroic note; pridefully he would have 
the music Swirl its way upward out of 
shacows into light. The stress and the 


Al-/! 
ways, too, it is choice and critical and ex- , 
And upon this 


mperformance. It 


sccents. 


mo enforce the 


orchestras | 
With the turn of the cen- | 
tury all three began to penetrate him, to. 
Forthwith | | 
they discovered : 


INFORMATION 


tride stir thé listening ear and “heart ; 
ongfully the major mode mounts and pre 
~ils; glamorous is the end. No doubt the 
onductor has been lucid with all the unit 
»s of the symphony, luminous -with th 
attern. Yet who heeds in the flood of re- 
ponsive emotion by him and by the musi 
voked? Behold Brahms of old tongue- 
ied and shackled “in the tradition,” now 
posed and speaking. ‘Thrilled, transported, 

n audience—of Friday afternoon—out- 
ours its applause. 

The other Brahms also inhabits this 
anus-faced Symphony. He is romantical 
nd poetizing. In him is some infusion of 
schumann prone to 
lelssohn prone to sentiment. He dwells 
nm the two middle movemerts; out of 
hem sings—by will of Mr. Koussevitzky— 
n too closely assimilated voice. True, 
Andante and Allegretto are strangely, wil- 
ully, alike in mood and expression. 
bther symphony within casual memory con- 
ains two divisions so near akin. Brahms 
eft no foot-note to this kinship, no hint 
f his purpose in creation, his desire in 
has been the custom of 
‘conductors to differentiate as much as 
night be, contrasting pace, re-pointing 
Mr. Koussevitzky, as mute as 
Brahms about the prompting intent, chooses 
resemblance. He takes 
oth movements exceeding slow. Out of 
ach he wrings the last drop of sentimental 
elancholy. With either he refines upon a 
lelicate and meditative workmanship, sof- 


gtening the strings, staying the wood-winds, 
smellowing horns and trumpets. 
tener hears a Brahms as sentimental and 


The lis- 


droit as Mendelssohn, as moody and dusky 
as Schumann. Two-fold in this Symphony 


Bin F major is the Brahms of Mr. Kousse- 


vitzky’s ear and imagination-~—a Brahms of 


. stress and ardors wellnigh tumultuous; a 
mGbrahms musing and musical in the twilight. 
@Liks Hamlet in his mother’s chamber, the 


onductor points to this picture and to that. 
To both answer an enraptured audience. 
Ki. Zs & 


The Symphony Orchestra departs] this 
fternoon for a week of concerts in Other 
With Mr. Koussevitzky conducting, 
will play tonight in Northampton: on 
uesday in Albany; on Wednesday in 
‘'tica; on Thursday and Saturday in New 
Tork: on Friday in Brooklyn. For New 
Tork the programs traverse symphonies by 
tlazunoy and Boccherini; Dukas’s tone- 
“The Perl’; Rabaud’s night-piece: 
salome’s Dance from _  Strauss’s opera; 
Ravel’s orchestral version of Musorgsky’s 
‘Pictures at An Exhibition.” At both con- 
erts Mr. Spalding will play a concerto for 
riolin, 


ities. 


melancholy, of Men-' 


No: 


ncidents and Prospects MA, . 1: i995 
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OBSCURED 


UTS LOVE 


SYMPHONY 


- IN BRAHM 


' 
’ 
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His Third Made 
' Rich Tonal Drama 


of Power 


‘ - 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


At the Symphony Concert of yes- 
terday afternoon Mr. Koussevitzky. 
performed notable service for two 
pieces so dissimilar that they may | 
be said to stand at opposite poles of | 
the tonal art: Brahms’ Third Sym- 
phony and the Dance of the Seven; 
Veils fron: Strauss’ “Salome.” | 

Thus did Mr. Koussevitzky once! 
more give convincing proot of his , 
remarkable versatility as conductor | 
and as interpreter. | 


a 


MAKES BRAHMS EMOTIONAL 


When John F. Runciman, contrasting 
the symphonies of Tchaikowsky and of 
Brahms, declared that whereas’ the 
former were charged with an intense. 
inner life, the latter were ‘‘dead as a) 
doormat,’’ he spoke, of course, with, 
absurd exaggeration. Yet in partial, 
justification of such a point of view, 
it may be said that the old, pedantic, 
sober-sided, cut-and-dried manner of 
intenpreting the symphonies of Brahms 
did much to create in certain quar- 
ters a prejudice against them that was 
in reality quite unwarranted. 


Fortunately, today there is increas- 
ingly evidenced a new attitude toward 
sSrahms, one that seeks to place the 
emotional above the formal qualities 
of his. music, and of this refreshing 
and altogether enlightened attitude 
Mr. Koussevitzky is an ardent apostle. 





ama So far as its tonal richness and 
: noite compat grave beauty were concerned, the Pre- 
fac ale a Third eo n't ft lude likewise received admirable per- 
se apie annie DiastiC! formance. Nevertheless it was possible | 
Mere ree ine a ney arama, attnOUE | to question the Judiciousness of | Mr. 
ing no hint of theatricalitv. To un- Koussevitzky’s uncommonly slow pace. 
: Moye As music per se, perhaps, the effect 
‘usual degree had the first movement a] ** dailant? ‘hut had’ hothe true} 
| splendid and compelling vigor, with no aso give Waaner ‘opera? Surely | 
Hives ‘vividly “brought out aie, ‘Ro: | the “Sachs theme” had overmuch of 
dante, that has so often seemed per- brooding tenderness, too little “if rah 
functory, was imbued with romantic) ly strength. . And the aLurcy ns wtelgg apr 
warmth: the charm of the Poco ren which the good folk of Nuremberg atl 
legretto, though never to he doubted their idol, savored truth to tell, a lit- 
: | , | tle of sentimentality. 


Was none the less heightened; and the as he, 

' finale had for once a significance that 

| 

|made it, not anti-climax, but fitting _ ad IS THIS TRUE? 

| conclusion, Nor was the audience un- ‘‘T'he Boston Symphony orchestra has 
aware of these marvels. The applause asked permission of Mana-Zucca, Miami 


'was of heartiness that this or other 
: composer, la : 
symphonies of Brahms have seldom! D to play on® of mer works and 


enough provoked hereabouts. has invited her to be present wh ™ it fs 
cet if this Third Symphony has not} Produced in Boston this spring. No 
always fared so supremely well in this; other woman composer has been given 


city, there have, nevertheless, been ad-| this recognition by this noted musical 
mirable performances of it here before! oreanization 


that of yesterday. car 
| Piepa’ is the composition selected 
Salome’s Sensual Dance by Mana-Zucca for a place in the reper- 


Salome’s Dance, on the other hand,j toire of the Boston Symphony orchestra 
on this occasion came for the first] and she is planning to go North, proba- 
time into its own. Not that Mr. Kous- bly in May, to hear it giv 
sevitzky might convince us that this » Pg naa, NaS ab Ya. 
fragment is to be place.’ among! ‘Miami has the distinction of being 
Strauss’ most inspired, mos* important} the home of Mana-Zucea, who is in pri- 
pages. That would be impossibility. | vate life Mrs. Irwin M. Cassel. Mazica 
But at least he made his public seem, | 1, 1) is tl Ba f . 
hot: Weakly ‘inappropriate to.scene and |. all is the name of the charming villa 
situation of the drama, but altogether that is her home. In the great music 
Suitable for it. Gone was the clum- | room With softly toned walls hung with 
Siness, the commonplace, the sense of ! }, aperies 
st ving, that has heretofore marked on mas —— —? imp wiele wh 
this music. Instead we heard yester- ® ed young artist is working out 
day a music voluptuous and sensual, themes that will add to her farne in the 
Sorgeously colored and subtly rhymed. musical world. 
scarcely the ideal music for the dance | “Mana-Zucca {ts a girlish youne 


of Salome, yet something closer to it 
than we of Boston had previously |WO™Man with a wealth of bronzed hatr 


known. ‘and sparkling eyes. She ts a radiant 


'. |type unspoiled by success and brim- 
A Teutonic programme was that of ming with happiness. Since her child- 


yesterday, to balance the French and : } , — - 
the Russian programmes that had Fe Ee ee MeTMeTE SD et 
gone before. In the remaining pieces 
were an ingeniously counterfeited in- 
termezzo made by Mahler’s for Web- 
er’s unfinished opera, ‘‘The Three Pin- 
tos’; the Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” music; 
and the prelude to the third act of 
| “Die Meistersinger.’’ 


art, begriatmg her career ac #ix or 
Pokey years. Her compositions ave 
been widely recognized and her texts 
| are In very general use. Her songg are 
jin high favor with Miami audiences and 
are in constant use in the repertoire of 
iocaf singers. Mana-Zuces’a husbard, 
Mr. Cassell, is also a musician and sas 
written many of the lyries for wlian 

Slow Pace for Prelude she has written the musicu: sgores azat 
has been a sympathetic ang unverstamae 
ing aid in her werk.”’ 

Orchestral music by Mrs. H. H. the 
Beach, Ethel Leginska, Lili isoulanser 
has been played at concerts or the Be» 
ton Symphony orchestra, and has Bog 
Miss Lang been represented? 


| delicacy and finish, the Scherzo was 
Warmly applauded, and Mr. Laurent, 
| as first flute and hence the hero of the. 
| occasion, had twice to bow his per- | 
sonal acknowledgements. | 


| 
| Played with virtuoso speed, lightness, 


Koussevitzky as a 
Brahms Interpreter 


but from conductors of this descri2- 
tion. have confé, so far as our experi- 
ence goes, the least sympathetic 
performances of his musie, while 


"YN pvulteas— het . 14995. from Toscanini, the Italian, Monteux, 


HE eighteenth concert oO 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, ©OMe 
a wea 


was given yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall, Boston. 
gram: ‘ 


_Weber-Mahler—Intermezzo from 
Three Pintos’’ 
Grahms—Symphony No. 3 in F major 


Mendelssohn—Scherzo from the “Mid- | 


summer Night’s Dream” music 


the the Frenchman, and now from 
Koussevitzky, the Russian, have 


renditions which have revealed 


Wagner—Prelude to Act IIL of “The/one, for he indulged in none of the 


_ Mastersingers of Nuremberg.” 
Strauss—Salome’s Dance. 


Weber’s (or is it really Mahler’s?) 


Intermezzo “is hardiy a_ fortunate, 
bnilding of/the climaxes, which were 


choice for a Symphony concert. It 
is music of the most trivial variety, 
and, save for the few introductory 
measures, scarcely warrants serious 
attention. Yet the s:ibscribers per- 


haps deserve an occasional relaxa-| 


tion from the severe tax which has 


programs — programs which have 


contained much that even the har-— 


dened concertgoer has found it dif- 


ficult to understand, much less enjoy. | 
After this sugary morsel followed | 
a performance of Brahms’ Third '! 


Symphony which could hardly be 
bettered. As once before this season 
In his playing of the Fourth Sym-| 


” . 
phony, Mr. Koussevitzky succeeded | 


yesterday in imparting to this un-| 


compromising, forbidding music an. 
unsuspected grace and charm. and 
in so doing sacrificed nothing of its 
heroic ruggedness. Mr. Koussevitzky 
may now and again evidence a love: 
for the spectacular, the melo-| 
dramatic; he may at times be Wani-| 
ing aS an orchestral technician; but 
he possesses, when he so wills, a 
quality which many a conductor of 
more rounded attainments might 
envy him—the power to make his 
orchestra sing. And never has this 
quality been better exemplified than 
in his interpretations of the two 
Brahms’ Symphonies which he has 
given this season, and particularly 
that of yesterday afternoon. a 


A Superb Performance 
It has been said that only a con- 
ductor of Teutonic origin or training 
understands the music of Brahms, 


| mcasure. 


capriciousness which has “at times 
‘marked his conducting of the sym- 


phonies of Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Schubert. He was reserved in his 


well proportioned. He was poetie in 
the treatment of the more lyrical 
passages. And he was content to let 
the inusic tell its own story and did 


not attempt to excite wonder by this’ 
|or that unusual emphasis or distor- 
been made on them by the last few! 


tion. Yet by this very restraint he 
succeeded in arousing wonder and 
admiration all the more. It was a 
superb performance, by far his best 
during the season. The orchestra de- 


serves its share of praise, for it 


played in perfect sympathy with the 
conductor, responsive to his every 
wish, not grudgingly, but with full 


Odds and Ends 


The remainder of the program was 
made up of musical odds and ends. 
Fortunately so, for after so absorb- 
ing a performance of the symphony 
it’ would have been difficult to fix 
the attention on more complicated 
music. Mendelssohn’s Scherzo was 
played with the greatest virtuosity, 
albeit at such a pace as to tax the 
technical facility of even so com- 
petent an organization. The Prelude 
to the third act of the “Mastersing- 
ers’ formed an agreeable interlude 


which enhanced the somewhat super-_ 


ficial brillianey of Strauss’ danee. 
Strauss’ Orientalism is by now a 
trifle inspired and stale. None the 
less did it bring this memorable con- 


|cert to a brilliant if at times noisy 


close, and effectively served to offset. 


the calm serenity of Brahms’ sym- 


phony. S. M. 


i rk es | a ee ee ae oe Cmmeen Sem 


Ith of poetry which few realized 
The pro- “as contained in this music, Mr. 
Koussevitzky was happy in his 
wphe cheice of tempi, although they were 
not entirely the conventional ones. ; 
His conception of the symphony 
was evidently a carefully considered 
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TEMPERED ADMIRATION 
DA aus. Me $7 35° 


The Reviewers in New York and the 
Latest Visit of the Boston Orchestra—Mr, 
Koussevitzky’s Programs Questioned— 
Contempt for Glazunov’s Symphony— | 
Musorgsky via Raval Variously Viewed 


lengthier and more laudatory “press” 
than was its lot when it revisited New 
York last week. The obstacle appears to 
have been Mr. Koussevitzky’s programs— 
as sometimes befalls at home. Either they 
failed, as on Thursday, to lure this and 
that reviewer into the concert-hall, or, as 
on Saturday, the choice of pieces displeased 
those who heard Thus in the Herald-Trib- 
une, Mr. Gilman exclaims against the in- 
clusion in the latter concert of Glazunov’s 


Bighth Symphony, already inflicted upon 
Boston: 


Why do conductors, normally of de- 
pendable taste, play the Symphonies of 
Glazunov? He has written eight sym- 
phonies, and all of those that we know 
are insufferably long-winded, preten- 
tious and blatantly commonplace. The 
Eighth is no exception. Mr. IKousse- 
vitzky playe2d it superbly; but why 
he played it at all we are unable 
to guess. It cannot have been merely 
because Glazunovy is a tussian, 
There are symphonies by the vounger 
men of contemporary Russia, unknown 
in America, which Mr. Koussevitzky 
might well introduce to us. Mias- 
kovsky, for instance, has written 
seven, and not one of them has been 


—- ae 
eames me ewe a 


gave it a spirited and delicate reading.” 
Next followed Dukas’s ballet, “The Peri,” 
as tone-poeém. According to Mr. Hender- 


son of The Sun, “it gave Mr. Koussevitzky 


opportunity to display his warmth of feel- 
ing and his poetic imagination; while the 
orchestra had scope for all the splendors 
of its tone and its technical finish.” There- 
after, Mr. Spalding, the violinist, joined 
the orchestra in Respighi’s “Concerto 


| Gregoriano,” and both gained no IUittle 


N time past and time present, the Bos- | Grins diiieanies te dae pice ay oo 
| ton Symphony Orchestra has enjoyed a. ’ ° 


ductor and band played Ravel’s version 
for orchestra of Musorgsky’s plano-pleces. 
“Pictures at an Exhibition.” of the ar- 
rangement and of the orchestra, Mr. Tay- 
lor writes sagely: 


Ravel’s orchestra] treatment is a 
marvelously clever approximation of 
the scoring of “Boris.” Indeed, as the 
program-book explained, he tried to 
“keep the size of the orchestra of 
Rimsky-Korsakov . ... and added 
some more instruments only in a few 
movements of the suite.” Inasmuch as 
that means an orchestra Only slightiv 
Smaller than that of “Gotterdimmer- 
ung,” one wonder just what Ravel 
would have done if he had let himself 
go. I cannot muster the superlatives 
that some enthusiasts hurl about Wwilen 
discussing - this “Ravelized” Musorg- 
Sky. The suite is good, but T think: 
Musorgsky was right when he wrote it 
as a set of piano-pieces. Seored for a 
chamber orchestra, it might be vastlv 
effective, but the present version. while 
undoubtedly lots of fun for conductor 
and players, merely inflates the com- 
poser’s modest ideas to the bursting 
point—past it in several instances. 


The Times, however, received the tran-« 


‘seription with joyous shouts and. gyra- 


heard ‘here. They can scarcely be | Uons, even to “utterlys” and Hke supnerla- 
worse than Glazunov’s. i tives: “Rave! has wrought with a. skill 


Mr. Taylor of The World declined even! 


and intuition which place him at the right 


} e ‘ ~ rca , 4" ~ 
to listen to the boresome stuff; while The | hand of Musorgsky himself. For once, 


‘Times declared the Symphony to be “one! 


pieces originally written for piano appear 


} c 7 1 ¢C ; - 7 Toary * A ’ 
of the longest and dullest of Glazunov’s} ° have been. mis-conceived; it was as Af 


efforts. Well played, it could have been. 
turned out by any German kapellmeister! 
who had lived a few years in Leningrad. 
‘Glazunov is not always so academic In 
the music heard yesterday there is little or 
no saving grace, though the Structure is 


elaborate; the instrumentation sonorous. The 


finale written, according to the composer, 
With thought of ‘heathen feats,’ and ‘the 
triumph of Christianity in Opposition to 
the faith of the heathen.’ Other things 
than piety are required to produce a sym- 
phony.”’ 

The concert of Thursday evening fared 
better. It began with the little Symphony 
of Boccherini long since played itn Boston. 
In Mr. Taylor's ears, “Mr. Koussevitzky 


Musorgsky had only given Ravel a rough 
preliminary sketch for the appearante in 
orchestral guise of his: curious inventions. 
On the piano the pieces are seldom more 
than suggestive, and sometimes ludicrously 
inadequate. Ravel, with the most economi- 
cal means, fills in the rough outlines and 
glorifies the originals, with the most ex- 
pressive colors. Moreover, his orchestra- 
tion is utterly Muscovite in character, The 
modern Frenchman is no longer heard: but 
& musician with the stride, the accent, the 
evocative power, of the greatest of the Rus- 
Slan ‘Five.’ The performance was a tri- 
umph for the composer, the transcriber and 
the conductor. It shed glory divided 
equally between the three.” 
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Nineteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 20, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 21, at 8.15 o'clock 


Roland-Manuel ; . Sinfonia from ‘‘Tsabelle et Pantalon’”’ 


(First time in America) 


Borchard . “L’Elan” 


(First Performance) 


Debussy Dance (arranged for Orchestra by M. Ravel) 


(First time in Boston) 


Caplet “Epiphanie,” F resco for Violoncello and Orchestra 
(after an Ethiopian Legend) 
(First time in America) 


Tchaikovsky ; ‘ ’ . Symphony No. 5 in E minor, Op. 64 
I. Andante; Allegro con anima. 
II. Andante cantabile, con alcuna licenza. 
III. Valse; Allegro moderato. 
IV. Finales Andante maestoso; Allegro vivace. 


SOLOIST 
JEAN BEDETTI 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes before the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
: the head in places of public amusement 
Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a ples which obstructs 


¢ view of the exhibition or performance in such place of 


It being understood that a head covering without orutedtion. which yp he pad po ae sai View. ma 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, Sine Clerk 
The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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: q | y W hen in this Symphony, he, seeing all | 
| things black, shrieks in his agony the. 
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teresting not only by reason of its 
harmenic scheme and the instrumenta- 
tions it contains passages of exquisite 
beauty, The first section is too long 
spun. out, so that the effect is weak- 
ened; but the cadenza is a monologue 
of singular eloquence, and the dance 
is free from the banality of pseudo- 
orientalism. What a relief from che 
ecut-and-dried violoncello concerto! Mr. 
Redetti played in a masterly manner, | 
with artistically varied expression, with | 
full insight into the character of the | 
music and with keen appreciation of it. 
The concert Will be repeated tonight. 
The program of next week will be as 
follows: Handel, Concerto Grosso, No. 
5, D major: Seriabin, “‘Prometheus: A 
Poem. of Fire,’ for orchestra, piano 
(Alexander Lang Steinert), organ and 
chorus (Cecilia Society); Rabaud, ‘The 
Nocturnal Procession’’; Korodin, fo- 
lovtsian Dances from ‘Prinee Igor,”’ 
for orchestra with chorus. 
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Tribute to Genius of 
Koussevitzky Paid 
by Hearers 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


' 


RUSSIA'S MUSICAL CROWN | 


Last autumn at the Pension Fund 
concert, Mr. Koussevitzky led*the or- | 
chestra through this symphony, and it | 
was a matter of general agreement 
that not in many a year, if ever before, 
had the piece come to such eloquent 
performance in this city. Yesterday 
even that performance was surpassed 
in one or another detail: here and 
there instrumental strokes were sharp- 
ened and intensified, melodies were sung 
with even greater warmth and passion. 
And again the final climax was. ir- 
resistible, overwhelming. 
Hearing this Symphony yesterday it 
was easy to believe it not only Tchai- 
kovsky’s masterpiece but the crown of 
Russian instrumental music. Yet at 
‘the hands of other conductors the 
'piece has seemed distinctly less im- 
pressive. Here, then, would appear 
to be proof positive of Mr. Kous- 
| sevitzky’s genius. Only to the greatest 
conductors is it given so to transfigure 
a2 composition that the listener may 
not be quite sure where the composer's 
| achievement ends and the conductor's 
' begins. Yesterday, indeed, Tchaikoy- 
sky, Koussevitzky and the Boston Sym- 
| phony Orchestra were as one; for the 
| time his Symphony was music of su- 
preme power and eloquence; and that 


was sufficient. 


First American Performance 


Contrast, not unity, marks this pro- 
rramme of the 19th pair of concerts; 
contrast that is not without a touch of 
lirony since Tchaikovsky is not greatly 
‘esteemed as Composer by the Parisians, 
| and it is from the hands of modern 
' or contemporary Frenchmen that the 
' remaining pieces all are sprung. 

To head the list comes a ‘‘Sinfonia,” 
'from Roland-Manuel’s comic opera 
| “Tsabelle et Pantalon,’’ the first Ameri- 
can performance of the piece and the 
| first appearance of its composer’s name 
| upon the programmes of the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra. Plainly Roland- 
Manuel has both skill and talent. His 
| “Sinfenia’’ breathes the spirit of com-/ 
gdy; it epitomizes the spirit of tha 
sprightly opera from which it is drawn. 


Not since Mr. Koussevitzky’s first '| It is fresh, assurant and well made, 


appearance here has a Friday after 


noon audience at the Symphony 


Concerts bestowed upon him and up 


— 


'and it expresses individuality with no 
| straining after effect. 

To this diverting composition succeeds 
_'a symphonic poem, “‘L’Tlan,”’ bY 
‘Adolphe  SBorchard,.. hitherto unper- 


on the orchestra <; “e L 
) ease | a applause more |formed. Borchard, who has been heard || 
earty than that which yesterday ||in Boston as pianist (in 1910), but who is 


| greeted the performance ‘of T chai 
kovsky’s Fifth Symphony. 


And this ovation, like the per-| 
formance itself exciting to hear 


was tribute richly deserved 


» \ Me 
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| virtually unknown here as composer, 
‘thas in this “Elan’’ written music’ of 
considerable originality and force. The/ 
| piece, which begins in the depths of the 
\|orchestra against clanging bells, cap- | 
»/|tures the attention at the outset, and/ 
| hoids it till the final chord. A pity that ! 
|; the composer might not hear a perform-_, 





ance that: must have been all-revealngywiite yi oaern 1aiouia: The latest Paris- 
of his intention and that yesterday was Jan, fashion in music seems to be the 


enthusiastically received. ‘3 blending of the 2th ana 17th centuries. | ! ee ae - — 
; ~ | mea 7 | +] ss aie 
dre Caplet’s Contribution M Roland-Manuel calls his overture a ; » | | N : Ss. |. 80 _superlatively succe Lr 
bite light eam of Debussy’s|| Sinfonia,” thus mystifying everyone 3 mM OK at pi MA on » bas "even in the matter of the eis 
. ’ j n 
in Ravel’s| ’™ware of the historic fact that 150 HE nineteenth program of the tion his effects more ofte a 


early piano-piece ‘‘Danse,”’ years ago overtures were always so en- 4 
ain; i SC to |} ¢; +4 are hollow and dull. nay 
ingenious orchestration, also new titled. His music uses too much per- hon Orchestra : a 
One ee oe Borchard’s “L’Elan” ~ 


Boston, there followed yet another nov- } eusgion and has too little thematic orig- re, 
r his time one which yesterday |inality to be first-rate light music. Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, | ” her 7 
elty, and t t > i Svm- qd’ “T’/Klan has one de- 
preved distinctlv disappointing, From “. he next number, played for the first given yesterday afternoon n yY Borchar a h + 
the hand of Andre Caplet, one-time con- in nosey Where yesterday, but composed phony Hall, Boston, was: cidedly good quality. It is. st mie 
ductor of the Boston Opera Company, eA gal og. oh gages ip* 4 refused fe dechy Roland-Manuel—Sinfonia from “Isabelle and in it the composer has his say | 
comes this music, — by full title | Borchard, a pianist nna eemnente dew et Pantalon”’ Bi in a clear and direct style. This 
|“Epiphanie,’’ Fresco for \ ioloncello and living in Paris. The piece has a motto, Borchard—‘“L’Elan ed for orches- alone places it above many prodne- 
| Orchestra (after an Ethiopian Legend). verses by Henri de Regnier. M Bor- waa ee eee: (arrang tions of contemporary musicians, and 
j ar ac re é ‘ a j te . : 
_ Mr, Caplet would have give expression | se ape "santa "Mace estan von Caplet—“Epiphanie,” Fresco for Violon- it besneaks a lozical and sane talent | 
ito this arguinent, printed in the score: express “the intoxication of movement.” cello and Orchestra, . in E betes the part ° Its creator. But he-~ 
Melchior, the and gold wingy) is costuge is one stretching hands Tschatkowsky—Symphony No. 5 in cause it is not involved, because 
|made his way in gorgeous aie euneshedg ses toward the infinite, } rp ie there is not page after page of me- 
eet ae. the King} most ag a icoogtuite as noisy and al- Jean Bedetti was the soloist. andering repetition, it should. not 
was enraptured, and to honor the Kins host as aissonant as the louder por- ; inn the be inferred that. th dy’ Hae 
of the world, he bade his little Negroes | tions of Stravinsky’s ‘Rites of Spring.’’ With the exception of Tschaikow- e erre e composer 
dance.’’ A suggestive programme, in- Listening aS Sympathetically as possi- Sky’s symphony this program con- | little to Say. On the contrary, these 
deed, yet all that Mr. Caplet has an’ unholy ravnet seoverable in oe sisted entirely of novelties. Roland-' | few pages are full of meaning, full 
. : r 2 ‘ J AY = Je ; OLN'Nne, is . ‘ » nN . . * 
achieved is labored contrivance. There may be the ‘‘musiec of the future,” but Manuel’s Sinfonia was played for the | of Imaginative power expressed with 
is fine command of musical apie sicarsh hae | one could detect in it nothing but tn- first time in America. Borchard’s |the skill of a master craftsman. It 
sha ig A alle cag CRE PE frre pee  aimtead ae makalont.. “went _1 Elan” was given its first perform- |is not an ingratiating work, nor 
played yesterday by 2ecdetti, X= yO haliv aimless succession. e | ’, ‘ : i 
pertly written, But save in the opening} Only emotional impression was sheer | ance, Debussy’s Dance as transcribed | one likely to make a strong popular 
measures and in the ingenious form of | boredom, | | by Ravel was played for tne first appeal, yet it is one likely to attract 
the middle section—a lengthy cadenza by Stravinsky ea ay a hearer thrilled | time in Boston and Caplet’s Fresco the Serious musician by its logical 
for the sole instrument accompanied by aban a r’y ay ph iil oe er ven ae for violoncello and orchestra was directness of statement and its suc- 
‘ herbanrine q sustained tone ih spposed to modern music on principle | 
: > an a StE e | : 


| or prejudice should get so negative a} played for the first time in America. cessful realization of a Clear and 
the double basses—the music Seems de-] reaction from M Borchard's piece, DOS- | | Mr. Koussevitzky deals almost | definite plan, 
void of true intensiveness. Its entire | sibly future generations may see them | , R |’ ‘ i 

y g : nly in avels orchestral version of De- 
performance was, however. excellent, as clearly as We sce why people who | : wholly in superlatives, it st y bussy’s Dance scarce] all f 
and a triumph for Mr. Bedetti, who was | liked Wagner’s music did not always, a's interpretations but in his pro- dai | Needlena al 


Jlike that of his followers. ram making. Would he play Bee- |tended consideration. Needless to 

applauded loud and long. Ravel’s iat ae 2 ete id & S e play 
rf rec hag nin aca ten poh hades Rh SF | thoven he devotes an entire program | Say, the transcriber hag accomplished 

tVUSY Ss ano ece JANSE, ishnec . eas ic ;17% 
VARIED PROGRAM AT ‘in 1890 in its origina] form, wag made to his compositions. Would he play his task brilliantly, but the com- 


'for Koussevitzky’s - concerts in Paris. | French or Russian music a program |} position itself, however charming it 


evel has changed the character of the must be devoted to them also, and may be in its original version for 
‘ j t 
Tchaikovsky's Fifth and 


a - : ¥ ie: 
_- 
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music, made it harder, more shallow. 
But to orchestrate Debussy’s piano 
works seems more difficult and quite 
is needless as to orchestrate tho'se of 
| Chopin. 

| ““Epiphante”’ a “Fresco” for violoncello 
;and orchestra by Andre Caplet, who 


SO yesterday afternoon new and un-|| the piano, is not after all one of 
tried music was given the major Debussy’s important compositions, 
Share of the program. Possibly | and there seems to be no particular 
Tschaikowsky’s Symphony was _/|reason for its appearing on a sym- 
Played merely to calm the ultra-con- | phony program. It merely formed 
servatives. It sounded Strangely out |an agreeable interlude between the 
of place in such company. ardors of Borchard and the some- 

Roland-Manuel’s Sinfonia is merely | what involved mysticism of Caplet. 


a prelude to an Opera-bouffe, the | Mr. Bedetti’s Playing 


ee oe ee me 
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used to be one of the conductors of the 


French Novelties Boston Opera, gave Jean Bedetti a 


chance to display his notable abilities as 


#4 ¥ / 94. /4¢25 +‘ soloist. In this piece, the composer's 
: ——ebicte 24,19 ist $ piece, the | 

d tate ¢ f } posing for the gallery, for the art-struck 
Mr Koussevitzky chose a varied Pro- | women and idle men whose fickle adula- 


tj Pap apis ” “eng thea term Sinfonia being used in its older : d 
rar for this week’s Symphony cone t10n Is nov worth the W inning, IS irritat- v 4 " In “BH 1 h tg 
pakery : fore the intermission yester-|/"8- _The title, the program note as- meaning of a purely instrumental Ppipnanie” Mr. Caplet would 
certs. sefore ie inte SSiC yes eribed to “An Ethiopian Legend,’’? the 


| 

i 

| 

{ 

| | sits Parr illustrate an Ethiopi: 

da farious Irench novelties were | freakish rcehestratio all annoy. Who composition. By using this title the , . “en legend Having 

y Vv o a, BUNOY. compos loubted] to d th th isi ss ; 

Played, only to be eclipsed later by a|has ever, or will ever again, express p og oak ou Soe y intended to to do wi 1 the visit of Melchior, the 

bony . Ch : SOE Lg ecstacy” by a very long cadenza for Summon the a mosphere of the seveun- blac j o- 

superb performance of the nest OF | solo cello accompanied only by a pedal teenth and eighteenth centuries. The | . mecie ity ming, +0, Bethlehem: 

KE minor. The listener was almost per- onously ticking tambourine, as here? ‘ : HS composition 1S effective ont Pr : 

Suaded against his cooler judgment that Pchaikovsky’s familiar Symphony in in this respect: the music which it is © * Tocession, the Ecstasy and the 
| supposed to characterize is less so. | Dance of the Little Negroes. Yester- 


Tchaikovsky poser of th a remarkably brilliant performance 
Hy, rs Was a compose 0 ©, seemed both sincere and noble by com- : : 
e by In it the composer is heavy handed. day the second divis 
Quite evidently he would be witty 


highest order. But a really superb per- parison with what had gone before. But 

formance such as this can glorify music it does not seem so beside Beethoven 
and piquant, but more often he is 
crude and commonplace. He has not 


and Wagner, Mr Koussevitzky labored 
The French novelties were of various Could not help wondering whether he the apparent ability to create some- ; 
Zenres. Tho first number, the overture were not at this concert redeeming in a thing out of extremely tenuous the- | Sure on the 


, “ayy : all the promises he in moments | mati ; | se it ig music 
to Roland-Manuel’s opera bufta Isabel ge) Nh oh a made his) Paris ac- | © material in the fashion in| 


| Sh kate ae eee, ‘which but feebly stirs gi 
and Pantalon,” is light music written quaintances about playing their works Which Saint-Saéns, for example, was | tion, The orchestration. te mean: 
with conscious cleverness, in a rather here, Pp. R. . of 
labored mixture of the archaic and the ee 


ion seemed the 


© y ar € ry’ “) ily a Pics . - ™ 
far more vulgar than Tehaiko\ sky’s not wholly with success to do justice to 
Symphonies. this modern French miscellany. But one 
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Superlative here took another form, 
however, for a more restrained read- | been. Even in 


’ 


this ungrateful task was an out-. 


| denial. 


‘Superlatives mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this article, that he would 


end a carefully ordered performance. | Precedent. Only last winter 


: 
’ 


Plaining, its cries Of passion, 







ESCSSS' ar} Me STRANGE PARISIANS 
FAMILIAR RUSSIANS, 


distracted from the trend of the 
music. 

But if the music itself is not in- 
tensely interesting Mr. Bedetti’s 
Playing of it deserves the highest 
praise. It is only to be regretted that 
it did not furnish him with greater 
Opportunity for the display of those 
gifts which Place him in Such hig 
rank among the Players of his in- 
strument. Only a Bedetti, however, 
could hope to hold the attention in 
such a composition. Only a Bedettj 
could successfully cope With its im- 
mense difficulties. In Spite of the 
essentially uninteresting character of 
the music itself, he Succeeded in 
drawing from it a measure of beauty 
Which it seemed at times it could 
hardly contain. Fortunate indeed 
Was the composer in having such an 
interpreter. His accomplishment of | 


HIS BENT 


_ 


The Snare-Drum Indispensable—Placid 
Monsieur Caplet, Tumultuous Monsieur 





kovsky’s Fifth Symphony as Never Be- 
fore Upon Bostonian Ears 


— 





cae RELATED of an 

Viewer of concerts in a 

earlier day that, Sitting in the old | 

Music Hall upon a winter afternoon, | 
he found little to interest him in the con- | 
ductor’s numbers. In one piece, however, | 
POSSIbly from Beethoven or Chaikovsky, | 
the composer made unusual and significant | 
use of the drums. Thereupon the dosing 
returned to his desk; cited the piece afore- | 
Said; devoted a full column {fn his news- | 
paper to an essay in little about the drum. 
For him-—and for his readers—all else af | 
the concert in question might not 


Standing example of artistic self- | 


It might have been expected that 
in Tschaikowsky’s Symphony Mr. 
Koussevitzky would indulge in those 


Cast all discretion to the winds and 
let loose an unprecedented storm of 
unbridled motion. His love of the 


SSS 


have 
these times, Mr. Ernest 
ing of this symphony could hardly be Newman, whose years and repute permit 


imagined. It was from beginning to | him to be wayward, sometimes follows this 
» he expatiated 
This is not to say that it was not, through half a column of The Evening 
nevertheless, a beautiful one. Mr | Post about an inflection that Mr. Kk ousse- 
Koussevitzky artfully concealed the vitaky Jaid upon a few measures of Chai- 
commonplaces of this music and in reveny © Hifth “symphony. He did 
fact in many an instance contrived Fekfparhape re neglect other aspects 
to make it sound much greater than Pasrese Pe tati . oe Rae pe 
it really is. It was an example of 44... i Lape sh rte rene Radetich 
interpretative genius in its best ang, “TNO at i tr eta rat, See ee 
hi heat: for So ays did ‘ eve noted the dependence of the assembled 
i ths m ta ts sf ’ id he le French composers, not upon the tympani, 
nity te it pean’ ais os he Ba | but upon the snare-drum. Hrom the elder, 
; i n 1€ | the middle and the younger Parisian gene- 
least altering its character or the /ration Mr. Koussevitzky had gathered 
quite evident intentions of its COM-! them. There was Monsieur Ravel, trans- 
poser, yet softened its Shrill com- fering an early Dance of Debussy from 
its Piano to orchestra, and most nearly escap-| 
ing the Prevailing infection. There was 
Monsieur André Caplet writing a tonal | 
“Fresco,” by title ' Kpiphany,” and under- | 
£0ing a discoverable but relatively miid| 
uttack. There also were Messieurs Adolphe | 
Borchard and Roland-Manuel, to both of | 
whom rhythm scemed often to connote a | 


sprightly or a vigorous smiting of the| 


not, | 
of 


| 


ee <p 


somewhat sugary Sentiment. 


~— 


Manuel Bright, Crisp and Witty—Chai- | 


i 
} 


eminent re- | 
Boston of an 


GRAPHIC CONTRASTS 


Fa oes. Me, Bn G8 
MR. KOUSSEVITZKY AT THE TOP oF 





| 
| 


Borchard—Ravel the Adept, and Roland- | 
| 


snare-drum., > 
in his tone-poem, “L’Elan,” sometimes 


hammered, as it were for salvation. Hap 
moment to moment, the snap an a 
crackle of it was music in the eye 

Monsieur Roland-Manuel. Without a 
listener was half-sure, neither would e 
been composer at ease. Audibly, if not he: 
insistently, it traveled in the ee ae 
baggage of Monsieur Caplet’s Ethiop te 
fing. Only Monsieur Ravel really | 
on” without it, and he is a resource Wig. 
practised hand with rhythms and aries Aten 
“No smare-drum, no music,” may Rojee Fae! 
the watchword of the younger Ife eA 
composers. Or they may ask the beatowa 
of the Palmes Académiques upon a con-| 
secrated instrument. 


Truth to tell, not even a covey of snare- 
drums could have animated Monsieur Cap- 
Jet’s ‘‘Fresco.” Time and again 1 sub- 
sided into a patently pallid, a curiously 
placid music. Not that the compose! 
sought warmly colored or vividly plastic 
measures. He meditated, it seems, upon 
an old legend of The Nativity—how Mel- 
chior, who was King of Ethiopia, came with 
& princely train to do homage before his 
new-born Lord; how he drew near to the 
manger at Bethlehem and knelt beside it 
in pious eestasy ineffable; how, knowing 
no other outlet to rapture and to duty, he 
bade his little negroes dance a dance of 
honor. Into music Monsieur Caplet would 
channel the matter and the mood of his 
meditations. Making it, he would gain a 
certain manner and aspect to the ear, like 
the manner and the aspect of primitive 
painting upon the eye. In this “Fresco for 
Violoncello and Orchestra,” he would 
achieve spare, simple, direct line; subdued 
coloring not without deep glows and smooth 
lusters—the black and gold of King Mel- 
chior’s royal state: considered workman- 
Ship; an appreciable quaintness (as the | 
modern word is) of vision and suggestion. 

The design praises the coOmposer’s re- 
flection. and imagination. Yet only twice | 
did he bring it near to accomplishment. 
The violoncello—yesterday in Mr. Bedetti’s 
able, sensitive,,applauded hands—plays its 
cadenza of gentle rapture—and cadenzas 
in the elder, or an ideal, music are pre- 
sumed to be the voice of rhapsody. Far in 
the offing falls the soft, monotonous beat 
Of a, tambourine above a low drone of the 
basses, On the instant, the “Fresco” 
IS tonally painted. The sumptuous 
King, transported and transfigured as 
he kneels before the Sovereign Babe : 


in the dim and distant background, 
his Waiting, faintly stirring train. 


Again, between Violoncello and orchestra, 
Monsieur Caplet’s dance wreathes into glid- 


ing figures, meeting and parting, twining 
and untwinine. ‘There Are 
sound. 


ArahnacenwuAdc oF 
SAA OAFLA DD ae 


Softly and steadily beats the 


Upon it Monsieur Borchard,} rhythm. 





was veritable conjuror. 


So primitive painters in another 
medium might have imagined and limned 
the dancing boys. Elsewhere the music is 
labored, lifeless, without interest or illu- 
sion. A faint Oriental suggestion exhales 
from it; or in pale hint passes the kingly 
train. Debussy seemed occasionally to be 
guest. Now and then Monsieur Ravel was 
audibly running along side. Possibly, be- 
tween Signor Respighi of the Concerto 
Gregoriano and Monsieur Caplet of “Epi- 
phany,.” there has been tonal piety enough 


for one season of Symphony Concerts. aan 
To the other extreme ran Monsieur Bor- 


chard in his music of “Ardor.” Yet again 
the suggestion was, or would be, pictorial. 
In the years immediately before the late 


war, it was German custom to enclose not 
a little music in covers that bore some de- 
‘sign of mighty, valorous, striding men. 


Their bodies were tense with emotion. To 


the heavens above they upturned faces, 


uplifted arms. Exultation and exaltation 
were sometimes upon them. They often 
Shook the garth with their tread. Some 
such vision and emotion seem to course 
through Monsieur Borchard’s piece. It is 
written for full orchestra in which few 
voices seldom rest. It piles.sonority upon 
sonority; the tonal coloring sigzles and 
flames; tmnbre cuts into timbre. The 
rhythms drive forward; thé transitions 
cleave the air. Along the course, the 
measures tramp or toss; fling forth; 
sweep onward. There are passion and 
flood of sound; a veritable frenzy to evoke 


the tensions, ardors and splendors of mo- 
|tion. Yet this surge and din leave room 
for no other impression. 
‘as riddles unread. 
seems younger as composer than his forty- 


The vigors pass 
Monsieur Borchard 


odd years as man. 

Karth-bound, worldly, Parisian, Monsieur 
Ravel and Monsieur Roland-Manuel yet 
prevailed. The elder composer, indéed, 
From the piano- 


Pieces of Debussy’s earlier years, he ‘had 


taken a ‘“‘Dance,” fine of line, suffused with 
melody, subtle of rhythm, enmeshed in 
streaming haemonies. He had scored it 
for orchestra; and lo! it sounded with the 
voice of Monsieur Ravel. His precision 
now defined ‘t; upon its surfaces was is 
glint; a certain dryness briefly haunted 
it. If the master seemed several shades 
too masterful in these processes, the pupil 
was itresistible. In an opéra-bouffe, Mon- 
sieur Roland-Manuel and the librettist set 
anew figures from the old Italian popular 
comedy. Once more they play through 
amorous rivalry, ruse, intrigue. The over- 
ture, become concert-piece, Summons this 
and that personage, catches at mood and 
atmosphere, The music Is brisk, gay, 
brightly colored, keenly pointed. The. mo- 
tivs for the characters lack neither pith 
Hor €6contrast. Monsieur Roland-Manwyel 
writes with a cool head, a deft hand, in 
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the highest of spirits. He bends the shape ries were th : 

| of a classic overture to his sportive pur- sumed. hae: fer gee Waator i 
pose; he polishes accents and ‘modulations, life, Chaikovsky had writt sy 
harmonies and timbres. His motives go to that strove and was Wwearied pet t 

and fro, lithe and fluent. A flourish at the bered and was haunted ; that i ao. | 
beginning, a flourish at the ‘end; bes was comforted; that took heart hat ; 


nd con- | 
nm Out of | 
a music. 


A Russian of aristocratic lineage, | 


. 3 | Mme. Savitzkaya was admitted to this 
“SS country last October as a “non-alien, 
| the quota of Russians already having 


been filled. But the permit and her 


et 
twe ili é | tri . . ) vi rere granted previously in Paris 
th pads sade, oo tse lively Mad. mans ry the hands of one Rus. | / Be afar aie had satisfied the Ameri- 
. y} ' , § 2 , r e ; ' , - 
temperament, a scintillant skill—all three ernest and opened uni- | | | can embassy officials of her high char 


good to discover. The trick of dap- 


pling an ancient form with modern sparkle 
has seldom been better done. A crisp 
tonal wit has Monsieur Roland-Manue!}., 


_ The Parisians dismissed, to a Russian 
Mr, Koussevitzky returned. Through fifteen 
years, the Fifth Symphony of Chaikovsky 
has been overlooked at the regular Sym- 
phony Concerts, pr. Muck’s mistrust, Mr. 
Rabaud’s indifference, Mr. Monteux’s dis- 
Inclination, bound it fast to the shelves. 
Only at concerts for special purpose 
might it be heard, and there but seldom. 
Like a new and novel music it returned 
to Symphony Hall, transformed and trans- 
figured, illuminated anq intensified as neve 
before upon Bostonian ears. Last seid tance 
at a matinée for the Pension Fund, conduc- 
tor and orchestra first set hands to it Yes- 
terday they were thrice as familiar and 
four times as possessed. They drained the 
music, that it might flood those that honka 
Or above themselves, they mounted and 
held firm. The tension upon the stage ha 
came the emotion of the auditorium “Out 
OL 1t welled applause that was both tribute 
and relief. Believably the zenith of th 
| Year was touched and passed. | ‘ 
| The ominous beginning Sounded wit] 
| Chaikovsky’s musical power and Mr. Ko . 
sevitzky’s answering imagination ie wae 
movement tossed from mood to mood pie 
; iinpatience and Weariness  stilled fa > 
sil id flux of feeling beat musically high 
ie e long-drawn song of the Andante ani. 
tered, unfolded, deepened, returned, pierce 
ing the shadows. Audibly the cond si 
prepared the way; almost visibly ay s 
last drop he wrung it. Yet with a nd ine 
oe: longing was it drenched : while Sah icee 
ony Telco thy beauty. The human cesire, 
uSical release and revelation were as 
one, blended, interpenetrated. A tantaarhe 
rity ree tne melancholy waltz that hie 
rh beth datiail upon it were the tone of 
ae be ate ld the pace and the Shacings of 
Tig ay transformation of the 
© Stride and the Sonority 6f the 
Scaled the luminous heights ‘al 
was the nether darkness. Fy)] and dee 
radiant tone was the vesture ; elate we re a 
Progress; exultant the climax: 4 b 7 
fervors of Strength upborne. A tb 
conductor proclaimed Ghatkoveny', ek 
as twice and thrice he “wl pela ied 
eet Four-square stood the Seiihons, 
« Ys 
Poult, sustained, cumulated, fy, the glo- 


Kinale 
music 
> dspersad 


versal human springs. HoH; tT p 


BURGINTOLEAD | 


COLLEGE MUSIC 


Richard Buygyi , "EP 

& Burgin, concert enaster of th, 
Wate LS «» . 

| 08ton Symphony orchestra, will be the 


| soloist tonight at a concert to be given 
| OV the orchestra 


: and chorus of the New 


Kngland Cons 
' dan Hall, 

The cantata. “The Birth of Venus,”’ 
‘will be presented. This is a mytholog- 
| ical ode by Gabrie} Faure for solo voices, 


servatory of Music in Jor. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

ae and rchestra, Miss Marguerite 

a eee Miss Marion Herrick, George 

oP and and Benjamin Russell wil] pe 

Ne Soloists in this number, 

| 


| The progr | 
rs program will include the Caesar 


hoe Pre bys: in B minor, the Brahms 
in E minor. Wa Mendelssohn Concerto 
Anat . allace Gvocdrich will con- 
BE Sy Praha anak the origina) panto- 
by Harriet Wend Bird,” written 
ae arriet \\ estpha). was riven at ; 
a Cital ol the bantomime and Nalokn ¥ 
Ctass of the Conservatory Te ti bik 
from Bayard Veiller’s “Within the Law” 
were &iven, also a Whistling so] ase oa. | 
rherese Pyle, = 60ne BY Miss | 


Ja » £26 f éf | 


| 
| 
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Mme. Savitzkaya, Harpist 
with Boston Symphony, 


Wins Alien Privilege 


acter and integrity, and had produced 
evidence of her contract with Mr. 
Koussevitzky. 

Having glimpsed America and 
learned of its opportunities for further- 


ing her career, Mme.. Savitzkaya is de- 


sirous of remaining fer some time long- 
er and hopes to be able to gain a still 
further extension of the time now al- 
lotted her by the immigration author- 
ities. Her husband, formerly a captain 
of artillery in the Russian army and 


CAN KEEP CONTRACT | subsequently adjutamt military attache 


WITH KOUSSEVITZKY 


While facing compulsory’ de- 


parture from this country after a | 


six months’ stay, Mme. Lydia 
Savitzkaya, second harpist in the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
the only woman member of that 
organization, has obtained a special 
ruling from the immigration au- 
thorities by which she may remain 
here six months more. 

This ruling, issueq from the depart- 
ment of labor at Washington, comes as 
a great relief to Mme. Savitzkaya, who! 
had been worried over her future, she 
having expended considerable time dur- 
nig the last two months trying to .con- 
vince the immigration authorities, both 
here and in Washington, of the merits 
of her plea for a further extension of 
time, 

Mr. IXoussevitzky, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, who sum- 
moned Mme. Savitzkaya from Paris at 


the opening of the concert season. also 
Was keenly interested in the outcome, 
Under the terms of the “visitor's” per- 
mit, under which the harpist was al- 
lowed to enter this country for a six 
months stay, she was supposed to leave 
the United States by April 16. This 
would have precluded her remaining 
even to the eng of the present concert 
Season. The new ruling allows her to 
Stay until Oct, 16. 


'at the Russian embassy in Holland, to 

which country he escaped from cap- 
tivity in Germany during the war, is 
' now in Paris, but he hopes to be able 
to join her here as soon aS a new quota 
.is to be admitted. 


HAD PICTURESQUE CAREER 


Mme, Savitzkaya has had an en- 
gaging and picturesque career. AS a 
child, she attended the famous Smolny 
school in St. Petersburg, founded by 
Catherine the Great and maintained 
exclusively for children of the nobility. 
There, beside a general education, she 
received her first lessons on the harp. 

Empress Marie, mother of the late 
Czar, was the patroness of the institu- 
tion, and on one of her frequent visits 
the child-harpist was called on to play 
for her, the girl’s talent earning the 
warm praise of the empress. Several 
years later she played at the palace 
of the Grand Duchess Olga, sister of 
the Czar. 

After studying for five years under 
Mme. Walter-Kulhne, Russia’s greatest 
harpist, at the Petrograd conservatory, 
she became a member of the Russia 
Imperial Society Symphony orchestra 
and played under such _ well known 
directors as Glazounoff, Nikich, Salan- 
off and Merigelberg. For four years 
during the war, Mme. Savitzkaya 
Played in the Patriotic Concert Society, 
Petrograd, which functioned principally 
for the benefit of returned wounded 
soldiers. During this period she also 
gave solo recitals in numerous Russian 
cities, receiving a medal from the Czar 
for her patriotic service. 

Mme. SavitzKaya fled Russia in 1917, 
six months axter the outbreak of the 
revolution, and thereafter, except when 
‘playing in various cities of England and 


the continent, made her home in Paris | 


with her husband. There she studied | 


under Mile. Reine, a noted teacher, for 
three years. 
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FOR T'Y-FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FOUR & TWENTY-FIVE. 


Twentieth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 27, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 28, at 8.15 o'clock 


Handel Concerto Grosso No. 5 in D major for String 
Orchestra (Edited by G. F. Kogel) 


Solo Violins: R. Burain, J. Toroporowicz 
Solo Viola: G. Fourgt, Solo Violoncello: J. Beperrt 


I. Introduction; Allegro. 
II. Presto. 
III. Largo. 
V. Allegro. 


Scriabin Prometheus, A Poem of Fire, for Orchestra 
and Piano with Organ and Chorus, Op. 60 
Piano — ALEXANDER LANG STEINERT 
(First time in Boston) 


Rabaud “La Procession Nocturne,”’ Symphonic 
Poem, Op. 6, after Lenau 


Borodin Polovtsian Dances from “Prince Igor,”’ 
for Orchestra with Chorus 


THE CECILIA SOCIETY, MALCOLM LANG, Conductor, will assist 


ee 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


—_- -—— 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Scriabin’s ‘‘Prometheus’’ 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898, — Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head ; 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in youn mat handel Daou Tren cbetructs 


it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct ped oe A gre he ware! 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk, 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collecti 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert wa —— 
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BACK HOME FROM PARIS lf 


} 
Alexander J. Steinert, Who Is to Appear 


with Symphony Orchestra March 27 ey 
| 


=8 Will Return to France Latter Part of 
April 


Alexander I, Steinert, Harvard, ’22, 
who has been studying cOmposition in 
Paris, has arrived here and is at his 
father’s home, 401 Commonwealth avenue. 
From mow until he makes his appearance 
With the Boston Symphony Orchestra, on 
March 27 and 8, he will devote practically 
all of his time to rehearsal. Mr, Steinert 
Will remain in Boston until the latter part 
oC April, when he wil] return to Paris to | 
continue his studies. Alexander Steinert, | 
his father, who has been in the South for | 
Several weeks and is now at Pinehurst, 

| N. C., will return to Boston in time for the 
concerts at which his son plays, 


| 
ek Oey >, nly, tbe Wet 


Briton: = den” 


del is still one ef the mightiest figures 


"CONCERT CIVEN| 


Koussevitzky Offers Pieces 
by Handel-Kogel, Scria- 
bin, Rabaud and Borodin 
CECILIA SOCIETY 
CHORUS ASSISTS 
Ts « (do ——Whely. 3.19 


a 
By PHILIP HALE | 

The 20th concert of the Boston | 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. a ioe 


| 
| 


vitzky, conductor, took place ves- 
terday afternoon in Symphony hall. | 
The program was as follows: Han- 
del, Concerto Grosso, No. 5, D ma- 
jor, for strings (edited by Kogel); 
Scriabin, “Prometheus, a Poem of 
Fire” (first time in Boston); Ra- 
baud, “The Nocturnal Procession”’: 
Borodin, Polovsian Dances from 
“Prince Igor,” for orchestra and 
chorus. The Cecilia Society assisted. 
Kogel’s edition of Handel’s Concerto 
calls for two solo violins (Messrs. Bur- 
Fin and Theodorowicz); solo viole (Mr. 
Fourel); solo violoncello (Mr. Bedetti). 
How this music of Handel's by the ma- 
jestic pomp, the solemn beauty—and 
simple are the means employed—the vi- 
tality stands out after nearly 200 years! 
How superb the introduction! Tt might 
bear for a motto that sentence in the 
Book of Danie]: ‘Belshazzar the Wing 
made a great feast to a thousand of his 
Luords, and drank Wine before the thou- 
Ssand.”” Hearing this introduction, the 
presto and the allegro, and the slow 
movement that has a tenderness and | 
an unearthly serenity peculiar to Han- | 
dol], it may be questioned whether mu- | 
sic, after all, has progressed so greatly | 
since Handel shook his powdered Wig | 
nd threatened th throw the capricious: 
francesca Cuzzoni out of a Window. it | 
not necessary to S90 as far as Samuel 
3 tler, who, offering incense to his idol, 
battered the Statues of other composers 


in the Sreat tomple of music; then, | 


| man, tried to write ‘mu+ 
ndelian manner; but Han- 


i 


o-" ” 
sic in th | 
in the history of music. ear 

‘There was a beautiful performance of 
Rabaud’s ‘‘Nocturnal Procession,” which 
was played at a concert last February. | 
Repeated hearings lead one’ to wish 
that the mood of the first section, poetic 
as it is, were not so long maintained) 

Borodin’s Dances were performed 
with a charm for the first time ata) 


Symphony concert. They had been per- ; 


formed here elsewhera. The voices 
added greatly to the contrasting ef- 
fects. The chorus of voung girls is de- 
liciously suave; the splendid and -bar- 
baric savagery of the males proclaim- 
ing the glory of their Khan is intensi- 
fied four-fold. Thus there was-a bril- 
liant ending. Fortunately ‘The Noctur.. 
nal Procession’ followed. with the in- 
termission the tremendous climax. of 
the ‘Prometheus,’ so that the power of 
Borodin’s Dances was not diminishéd. 

Scriabins ‘‘Prometheus” is. for *or- 
chestra, piano, organ and chorus. It. 
was matural that Mr. WKoussevitzky 
should wish to have Boston hear it, 
‘The composer was his close friend, and, 
as a pianist, his associate in contert 
tours. Mr. Koussevitzky conducted the 
first performance of ‘‘Promethéeus” at 


/ 
/ 
: 


Moscow, when Scriabin — played the 


piano part. 

The composer wished this “symphony 
of sounds” to be aceompanied by a 
“symphony of color rays’ and so he 
constructéd a keyboard instrument 
which should throw colored lights on a 
screen as the music was playing. This 
keyboard was apparently used for the 
irst time in New York. The result 
was unsatisfactory. Scriabin also 
wished the performance to take the 
form of a mystical ceremony, with the 
chorus clad in. white, as for. a religious 
service, not a Concert. In his later years 
his mysticism passed beyond the bound- 
ary, so for hfs fame as a composer, he 
was no doubt fortunate in his death 
before his projected ‘‘Mystery’’ found 
form; a work in which sounds, colors, 
perfunfes and movement were, with the 
audience as celebrants, to express one 
“fundamental jidea.’’ * 

Much has been written + about the 


psychology, the theosophical expression, 


the mysticism of ‘‘Prometheus.’? The 


| Sreater part of what has been written 


is sheer hifalution. One does not £0 to 
a concert to observe through the ears 
the process of merging human, individu- 


ality in the Cosmos. A trumpet theme 


is not the more stirring because it typi- 
fles ‘‘The Will to create and attain.” 
Nor is a theme that symbolizes “dawn- 
ing consciousness’ the more appealing 
by reason of-an esoteric quality. 

“What is to be said of ‘Prometheus” 
ifsit is to be considered first of @ll as a 


~ ‘ . ; ~9'a 
“s¥inphony of sdunds’’ 7 


; | 
In some respects it is an advance on | 





hony and applauding him enthusiasti- 
cally. The audience followed heartily 
the example set. for it by the much- 
admired conductor. As far aS one could 
judge from the very few moments at 
which the piano. part is prominent in 
the symphony Mr Steinert played it 
excellently. | 

‘‘Prometheus” bears a later opus num- 
ber than either ‘“‘The Divine Poem” or 


bin's preceding orchestral poems, 

less influenced by Wagner; it has | 
assages of more individual strength 
‘and beauty; the ihstrumentation is 
migre varied, more interesting, with 
greater charm of coloring. The finat! 
eclimax—and there is a dangerous antici- | 
pation of it—is overpoweringly §so-| 

norous. the “Poem‘ of Ecstasy.’’ Those who 

On the other hand, the music is too |have made a cult of the music os 
often diffuse and negligible. One wearies |Skriabin regard it as an py tier Be 


I pa Bei Sie | ‘ eat work. The composer 
quickly of the ‘‘mystic chord.” One ser symphony of color rays” in 
wishes a firmer continuity, fewer epi- 


; Which the note C is represented by 
sodes that say little or nothing. 


‘red, G is rosy orange, A green, and 
The piano part was played by Alex-'|}so0 on should accompany the perform- 
ander Lang Steinert, who left Paris, } ance of this symphony. He invented 
Where he is studying composition, at {a “clavier a lumieres, akin, no ene’ 
the repeated request of Mr. Kousse- |t0 Mr Wilfred’s “Clavilux,”. exhibited 
vitzky, to assist in the performance here at Jordan Hall last year, and at 
ree 7 NA Pytede ctw 1.. (the first American performance in New 
Phe piano part, taxing by technical dif-_ York in 1915 these colored lights were 
ficulties and sudden entrances, often shown. But, in accordance with per- 
inconsequential as regards musical con- 
tents, ungrateful music as a rule, was 


mission granted by the composer in 
played by Mr. Steinert intelligently and, 


the published score, no colored lights 
accompanied yesterday’s performance, 
as far as the performance was con- 
cerned, effectively, 


the first in Boston, 

Nor were they erered” — 

’ ’ © 

The concert will be repeated tonight. Me LB oe Sanaa oP which 
The program of next week will be as 
follows: Foote, Suite, E major, for 
strings; Eichheim, ‘‘A Chinese Legend,” 


b: 


a+ ci RF 


JCousse- 
original 
WO DESIRES of Mr. Koussevitzky 
now stand fulfilled. He has jpined 
a chorus to the Symphony Or- 
chestra and led them both. He has 
conducted in Skriabin’s tone-poem, “Pro- 
metheus,” and given the music such voice 
as, in America, it had never known be- 
fore. (When, some years ago, Mr. Stokow- 
Ski and the Philadelphia Orchestra played 


| hae CRE C8 In Skriabin’s tone-poem the chorus) is 
SKRIABIN . ECSTASY | neither frequent nor significant. From end 
. fod | | to end the piece is intrinsically sy 
an intrus.on than the massed voices. The ; 
composer uses them only to swell the 
| ecstasy and heighten the radiance of the 
CHORUS ]P SWELLING | pages designed as incandescent close. They 
- sing mere vowel sounds—meaningless un 
mw ye ——M ek - 23 92ST theosophy; while, as it seemed yesterday, 
jthey tended to clog the ardors and 
MR. KOUSSEVITZKY ON ANOTHER | dim the lusters of the music. And-through 
HEYDAY }no fault of the choir. Mr, Lang, on the 
jpart of The Cecilia, had schooled it 
At Last He Joins Choir and Orchestra— | bee , ent. “2 it estes 
: | sevitzky. n excellen orm, sed 
The Polovtsian Dances for the First i neither quality nor volume of tone. Rather 
Time with Singing Voices — “Prome- | the fault lay with Skriabin scheming . and 
” ‘ F writing these final measures, The voites 
theus Searched Deep and Carried High indeed swelled the tonal mass; but, as it 
but to Mixed and Changeful Outcome— 
impact. Above the end of this “Poem of 
Fire’ glowed in memory the molten 
fervors that are climax to the “Poem of 
Ecstasy.” | 
On the other hand, the singing voices 
musical quality of the scene from “Prince 
Igor.” Borodin’s music is not fully itself 
outside the opera in which it is written. 
Not that it depends upon preceding or fol. 
lowing pages; on the contrary, it is essen- 


BORODIN’S WILDNESS, | Sins: at'e ata" ta 
J 
less the hearer knows the incantations” 
| thoroughly. It was responsive to Mr, Kous- 
seemed, they also deadened the orchestra! 
Incidents of the Concert 

added not a little to the graphic and the 
tially episodic. It does, however, need the. 


Skriabin played the piano part, thor- 
oughly understands this music and 
brought out yesterday the full nervous 
(first time there); Schumann, piano con- }intensity of it. The _final climax is 
certo; Germaine Tailleferre, piano con- 5 Spee etl’ 4 a 5 a se eae Ere 
certo (first time here); Franck, “The || MOMs, Scheme, based on % condi 

Ars}. LT ; ‘ * ’ © |} chord’’ which employs the interval of 
Wild Huntsman.’’ Alfred Cortot will be ‘the fourth instead of the third, and 
the pianist. l'the agonized groping for the vast, the | 
| the supernatural, that one feels | 
save Skriabin : 


CHORUS ASSISTS AT 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


<a ee ge eer | 


Cecilia Society Heard in| 
Skriabin’s ‘‘Prometheus” 


Cs Cobre ———¥YAk. 2.@ 192 


A chorus from the Cecilia Society, } 
trained by Malcolm Lang, assisted «he | 
orchestra in two numbers at yester- | 
day’s Symphony concert. Mr Kousse- 
vitzky’s well-known desire to conduct 
here pieces demanding the aid cf a 
chorus at last was successfully realized. 
The audience applauded to the echo! 
both Skriabin’s ‘‘Prometheus’”’ and the} 
“Polovtsian Dances’? from Forodin’s | 
“Prince Igor,’ and much of the dem- 
onstration was plainly intended for the 
chorus. 

Alexander Lang Steinert, young Bos- 
ton pianist and composer who has been 
Studying in Paris, returned to Play the 


incidental piano part in ‘‘Prometheus.” 
Mr Koussevitzky emphasized the high 
value he obviously sets upon Mr Steirn- 
ert’s talent by leading: him to the front 
of the stage both before and after 
the performance of Skriabin’s 


' titanic, 
underlying 


h 


| “Prince Igor’’ 


sons. 


|} cession 
already played 


sym-| Coarse harsh tone from the brass. 


the music 
fror 
is gi 
to sustain intense 
a whole composition. 
nerfect genius, whose blunders no 
clever worldling would make, bit 
triumphs, like the latter 
‘‘Prometheus,”’ no clever 
worldling, no Ravel, no Richard Strauss, 
Can hope to equal, 

Plainly the ‘‘Polovtsian Dances’’ from 
Should never be given 
without chorus, though they have been 
So given at these concerts in past sea- 

Borodin’s music gains in grace 
in Russian flavor by the voices, 
Which have a great deal*to do. If 
operatic fragments are permissable at 
these concerts, and about this there may 


n the reproach of mediocrity. 

ft is here, as always, insufficient 
emotion throughout 
He is the jm- 


whose rare 
third of 


and 


| well be grave doubt, these dances heard 


in a brilliant performance like yester- 
day’s furnish a sonorous close to a 


| program. Another Handel concerto gros- 


So for strings, in D major, edited by 
Kogel, began the concert. Mr Kousse- 
vitzky’s Handel is phenomenally effect- 
ive. It was warmly applauded. 

The other number was by a curious 
whim of Koussevitzky’s Rabaud’s ‘‘Pro- 
Nocturne,’’ a _ repertory piece 
this season. Though 
agreeable music, this nun¥ber is neither 


novel enough nor great enough to de- 


Serve two hearings a year. Nor has 
there been in 15 seasons at least such a 
repetition at these concerts of any 
number. Copeland’s organ symphony 
might well have been repeated instead. 
One wondered in listening to the Ra- 
baud, why Koussevitzky so often extorts 


E,. Bes 


Yet | 


the piece, they were by no means at their 
present prowess.) From the day in 
Which Mr. Koussevitzky considered a term 
in Boston, he has wished for a chorus, He 
is accustomed to a choir at his command 
—-Of old in Moscow, more recently in Paris. 
He has a penchant for Symphonic pieces in 
Which composers, classica] or modern, in- 
clude voices among their instruments. He 
is disposed to reserve one or more concerts 
in a symphonic series for the performance 
of music, primarily choral. 
eager to outpour his version of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony upon Bostonian ears. Ant 
thus he would willingly surrender a pair 
of Symphony Concerts—or a pair outside 
the regular order—to performances of 
Honegger’s oratorio, “King David,” 


the assembling, schooling and maintenance 
of any Symphony Chorus as such. They 
are quite willing, however, to call to the 
conductor’s aid any organized and resi- 
dent choir that may meet his needs, Soon- 
er or later the public of Symphony Hall 
will hear Beethoven's Choral Symphony 
from Mr. Koussevitzky’s orchestra and Dr, 
Davison’s collegiate singers; while yester- 
day for the voice-parts in “Prometheus” 
and for the songs accompanying the Pol- 
Ovisian Dances in “Prince Igor,’ the choir 
of The Cecilia was at hand. 


Thus he is! 


} darted. At Borodin’s and the condu 


setting of hill and plain, Tartar camp and 
Tartar folk—the light, the color, the visible 
motion of the dancers, the visible presence 
of the watching princes, chiefs and tribes- 
men. Boston, as it happens, is a “metro- 
politan” and a “musical” city where opera 
flourishes annually through exactly twelve 
evenings and ‘ffour matinées, while the 
ballet is virtually unknown. Nor is “Prince 
Igor,” after the dubious experiment at the 
Metropolitan ten years ago, likely to regain 
place in any American repertory. There- 
fore, we hearers of yesterday may return 
thanks that, at last. the Polovtsi Were 
vocal as well as instrumental; that their cho- 
ruses, especially when the women’s voices 
sang them, added materially to the native. 


i wildness, the rhythmic frenzy, the tribal 

The trustees and the management have } 
no mind to revive the notable choir of Dr. | 
Muck’s final year. They balk, indeed, at 


tumult, | 

The chorus of dancing girls was brignt 
with motion and folk-flavor; the men’s ¢cho- 
rus, as usual with The Cecilia, lacked 
pulse and sonority, despite the conductor's 
urgings; in the “general chorus,” how- 
ever, with Borodin’s music for additional 
goad, there were shoutings and stampings. 
Needless, almost, to say, Mr. Koussevitzky 
excelled in this tribal music of a barbatic 
folk. He whipped it into a pervading tur- 
bulence; he caressed it into passing lan-. 
guors. Rhythms beat firm and keen and 


high. Full-throated anu warmly colored 


| sounded the song. The dance whirled ana 


will, Eastern tribe leapt fts leense and 





‘cried its loyalty as barbarically ‘as West- 
ern measure may permit. The smell of 
earth is in Borodin’s music; from it & pagan 
voice outflings ; often, under Mr. Kousseé- 
vitzky’s hand, it sweats blood and firs, 


‘ 


we mortals gradually put off human dross 


energy and spiritual radiance. It is not 
necessary to clutter this soulful progress 
with the tenets or the 
in 
Enough that this spiritual aspiration, con- 
flict, ascept and attainment is ancient, 


(Soe eee 


To listen to Skriabin’s “Prometheus” 
to an “absolute” 
many sensations, 
are, discoverable, 
less impressive in 


as 
music was to be prey to 
Themes or motivs there 
recognizable, recurring, 
themselves than gener- 
ating and fruitful source of the music to | for music. The Substamce changes; the 
come. Skriabin labelled some of them, He || surface alters; but within remain the long- 
obviously intended them to Suggest emo- | ing and striving, the attainment and the 
tional states or metaphysical] convepts, | beatitude. 
They did to him, inventing them in spiritual] | Each hearer may only know for himselt 
excitement, brooding long and deep upon | how far “Prometheus” evokes this mysti- 
them. The listener across Symphony Hal] 
is less impregnated and far less stirred, | 
For a while Skriabin’s Singular | There are 
Self-invented and self-chosen chorda] and | 
harmonic system engages mind and ear, Music of “Prometheus” searches, stirs and 
Soon it becomes dry and monotonous; while | UPlifts. There are those as well—and they | 
before the end of / ’ 
poem, it seems narrow and cribbing. willed of spirit—whom it leaves quite cold: a 
and artificial. The composer hecomes as || Palpitating frenzy of inchoate orchestra] 
rsists in one dialect of a | feorbaoin and impotent emotional fury, 3 
speech—and that of his own de.,| ™USIc signifying nothing. Between, the 
Furthermore the yrom- hearer, who would listen neither too de. 
S no melodic tachedly nor dispassionately, who would 
thms: keep an eager and a receptive ear, musi 
walk—and write—exceeding warily. May 
not we others, who find ourselves in this 
Laodicean congregation, burning neither 
hot nor cold, be left to our moments of 
éemotion—when the theme of “The Crea- 
tive Will’ becomes a tongue of fire upon! 
the music; when, for instants, it swims 
in some stilled and limpid pool of passing 
bliss; when, for other instants, it bursts its 
Shackles like the Prometheus who was also 
Titan; would scale the skies; dwell may- 
hap in the quivering domes of ecstasy 
lor Skriabin, by the very token of his 
temperament, could write these occasional 
{| Pages of inspiration. By that same tem- 
berament, he also writes twice as many 
pages of spiritual] balderdash, tonal infla- 
tion, musical monotony. And we Laodi- 
ceans with “Prometheus” suffer them but 
coldly. Fourteen years ago, to a month, Mr. 
Koussevitzky in Moscow was the voice and 
the prophet of Skriabin, sounding for the 
first time the measures of this crown- 
ing and final tone-poem. He was not less 
yesterday when he renewed every fervor; 
heightened and deepened every eloquence 
upon an orchestra molten to his hand. Yet 
Where Skriabin flags or is but resounding 
void, spent and empty must also go they 


intended the PER who speak for him. | 


than an “absolute” Incidents of the afternoon complete the 
record. First, 


the playing by the string 
choir of four divisions of Handel’s Con- 
certo Grosso in D major—familiar music 
of large stride and resonant voice, of mel-| 
lowed and UuP-curving song, of swift figures | 
and sturdy strands interwoven; music, be- 
Sides, in which the Players have more than 
once proved their collective and individua! 


those—and they are not al; 


} 


vising. oR SRS 
ress of: the music 


mental color Playing ove 

Everyone accustomed 
nS knows the false sum 
& long ascent.. Hach seems the topmost | 
height ; yet above it rises another, with ! 
relative levels between. So does Skriabin 
Order the course of his tone-poem. Upon 
it, moreover, he distributes a considerable 
variety and richness of color. The instru- 
ments of a vast orchestra sound group by 
éroup in _ individualized and impinging 
voice; or are marshalled into a massy and 
_manifold whole. A Pianoforte Part, per- 
ceptively, sensitively and anxiously played 
by Mr. Alexander Steinert, Summoned for 
the occasion, contrasts with the other tim-| 
bres or sets new edge upon them. Wide is 
the range of this tona] coloring—limpid or. 
darkling; pale or aglow ; thick-masseq or 
Shallow upon the ear; deepened or sharp- | 
ened—-epitome of orchestra] Palettes at the | 
turn of the century, not without pigments | 
of the composer's Own. “Prometheus” is a 
ited b sig ty music in insistent motion. 

S Such, and only a 5 j ; 
ay tee oat Hipaye S such, does it impress 


to mountain-walk. 
mits (SO-called) of 


ee 


Skriabin, however, 
Poem to be much more 
music. To him, and a 
to others, { 


Munion wi 
began as a 
célestial, 


“S 
| the ons of 


under the fuidance 


break through earthly trammels; plane by e 
plane. ascend into the bliss of spiritual} 


jargon of Theosophy,| | 
which Skriabin was an ardent believer | — 


honorable, kindling and passioning matter; 


Cal passion; unfolds this ardent progress: | 
attains this fervid and radiant exaltation | 


either Russians or mystics—whom this § 


a relatively short tone.| 2"@ neither dull of mind nor insensitive f 


t 


and the compulsion of “TheCréative Will, (| valor. Second, a repetition within a short 
| iz Rabaud’s musical 


six weeks of Monsieur R 
marshallow, “ua Procession Nocturne,” as 
sweet upon the aural palate of many a 
listener as once were Signor Respighi’s now 
forgotten Roman Fountains. Third and 
last, the loud and long ado over young Mr. 
Steinert presented by the conductor, ap- 
plauded by the audience, as one ‘who had done 
feats and wonders of pianistic prowess. 
Not often is a pianist, added to the orches- 
tra, “one of ourselves.” That felicity— 
and the consequences—usually fall to com- 
posers, |: ee ae 


Boston Orchestra 


Plays ‘Prometheus’ 
ON onetor—~—$—<Ach: 28: 19487 


‘Tie Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Serge Koussevitzky, conduc- 
tor, gave its twentieth concert | 
in Symphony 


yesterday afternoon 
Hall, Boston. The program: 


Handel—Concerto Grosso No. 5 


major for String Orchestra 


Scriabin—‘‘Prometheus, a Poem of Fire,’ 
for Orchestra and Piano with Organ) 


and Chorus. op. 60 


Rabaud—‘‘La Procession Nocturne “Sym- 


Borodin—Polovtsian Dances from “Prince 


Igor” for Orchestra and Chorus 


Alexander Lang Steinert played the 
‘““Prome- 
and the chorus was that of 
the Cecilia Society, Malcolm Lang, 


| phobic Poem after Lenau op. 6 


'piano part in Scriabin’s 


Itheus” 


conductor. 


Of course the outstanding event of 
performance | 
which 
was played for the first time in Bos- 
ton. A composition built on such a 
large scale, and utilizing effectively, 
as this one does, such a large array 
of musical forces, is bound to make 
a powerful impression, at least on a 
first hearing, The mass of sound 
produced by such a body of perform- 
ers is in itself almost overwhelming. 
The question 
the music itself of 

Are the musical | 
Do they stir the | 
emotions apart from their ROMeW AAT) within recollection sounded so mag- 


| the afternoon was the 
Of Scriabin’s ‘“Prometheus,”’ 


It arouses enthusiasm. 
of course is, “Is 
inherent worth? 
ideas beautiful? 


awe-inspiring setting ?” 
Many Pages of Beauty 


In the case of “Prometheus.” the | terpretation of Rabaud’s symphonic 
both yes and no. for| P0em could possibly be desired. 


answer must be 


in D 


ymphonie poem.which may be said to. 
be original. As in other hee 
by Scriabin played,here this winter, 
there is much evidence of Wagner’s 
influence, and for that matter of 
Debussy as well, although in a lesser 
degree. Yet after all does this really 


matter? The question of originality, 


jin music has not so much to do with 


the material itself as with the.use to 
which it is put. From this latté view- 
point, the genius of the composer of 
“Prometheus” must be unhesitatingly 
acknowledged. It is a stupendous 
conception, on the whole successfully 
realized. 

Whatever personal preference may 
be in regard to music, the loftiness 
‘of this work must be conceded, as 
well as the mastery of its composer. 
There must of necessity be imperfec- 
tions in a composition built on such 
a large scale. Whether or not a 
greater result has been achieved in 
“Prometheus” than in many another 
composition constructed on a much 
simpler pfan is another question. 
‘Many perhaps will think the end 
does not altogether justify the 
means. The fact remains that itis 
impossible to listen to this musie un- 
moved and after all, is this no 
sufficient reason,for its existence? 


Performance Meritorious 


The performance was meritorious. 
All concerned gave _ themselves 
wholeheartedly to the task in hand. 
Mr. Steinert played the difficult piano 
part with a rare display of musician- 
ship; the chorus and orchestra were 
more. than equal to the demands 
made upon them. It was an artistic 
event long to be remembered, and 
Mr. Koussevitzky deserves 
praise for bringing it to pass. 

There were other remarkable mo- 
ments during the afternoon, though 
perhaps less striking ones. The play-. 
ing of Handel’s Concerto Grosso by 
the strings, and of Rabaud’s “Noc- 
turnal Procession,” was of unusual 
excellence. Handel’s music never 
‘nificently noble as it did yesterday, 
/and no more poetically conceived in- 


It 


there are pages of undoubted beauty,| 8S indeed a difficult problem for 
even inspiration, side by side with | beth conductor and orchestra ‘to 


Others in which 
little but mark 
trappings, there 

thematic Materia] 


is little in 


the composer does ™@ke the remaining portion of. the 
time. Shorn of all its Program interesting after the thun- 
the ,@ers of Scriabin, yet it was a problem 
of this mighty successfully solved by both. §S. M. 
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Sard formance mar - mus +" eos 
ott 19 fac is oO ii 
spiritual: content of “this extraordinary 


composition. 
+ Rabaud’s Work Well Placed 


A shrewd, stroke of programme-mak- 
ing placed ‘‘La Procession Nucturne,”’ 
heard yesterday for the seeond time 
“Poem or | this season, between ‘‘Prometheus” and 

| Borodin's Dances, which then were 


4 


7 mai j first heard at a role eh pevobatly 
ans ee with the choral investiture that imme- 
ft ire” i. In | diately seemed essential to them. And 
ie | played with transfusing and ‘trans- 
cae as j figuring eloquence, this tone-poem of. 
3 RA ‘Sheer Sound | Rabaud, for once genuinely moving, | 
war | brought. needed foil to. both the rap- 
' 4% ez: tures of Scriabin and the Tartar furies 

—— Mah. 28. F*® | of Borodin which followed tt. 
he Many a time has Borodin’s ‘exotic, 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH magnificently barbaric music been 
mia Ft played in Boston, but ne ore with 
ah io a concert rarely ‘enjoyable and | such over-powering epefgy, such rhyth- 
ar, mic exhilaration. “To Mr. Kousse- 
vy ha yo stimulating was that given Yes~ vitzky’s fires chorus und orchestra 


te ore afternoon by Mr. Koussevitzky | once again responded utterly and com- 
pletely. And the mad delirium: of the 
une Bie e Sym Phony Orchestra, with the final episode brought a second climax 
ete antial assistance of the Cecilia | to a concert already more than usually 
it be a ‘Symphony concert that yeaah in tonal excitements and sensa- 
i be gratefully remem a Pe 
y bered when | Incidents and Prospects 


‘mar y another as c 
| “eta a h ome and gone its | The audience of Saturday evening at 
Symphony Hall seemed to sit somewhat 
ee, through the earller courses of 
in's “Prometheus”; but, as usual, 

9 

ABIN 7 ?P OEM OF FIRE” _ the might and mass of the grandiloquent 
this week’s programme Mr. nah 0 all before it. None the less, 
ci si le pigcad. th ® applause was heartier and the excite- 
Cor ve eae iitoane > pre del, wr Fifth | ment more genuine for the playing and 
hae nde e lam- | the singing of the tribal scene from Boro- 
vorpal ‘an ma d heaven-scaling “Prometheus” | din’s “Prince Igor.” Through. it, chorus, 
tabin, the sorrowfully beautify] |OTchestra and ‘conductor ourale even the 


a sion Nocturne’ of Rabaud, performance of Fr . 
the superb ‘‘Polovtsian Dances” Mr. Henry Hichheéim, once practising 
‘Boro¢ An's opera, “Prince Igor.’ musician in Boston, now and again re- 
, gor.” ‘turnifig: as composer, will be conductor at 
the Symphony Concerts next Friday and 
‘Saturday in his new piece, “Chinese 
duct Legend.” Later in the month, he will de- 
theme tyes. part, via Spain, for Paris and London. 
ith "unheard in eaten, i There he will join Messrs. Enesco Féris 


ed 


e ets . ¢ iptive title, came yes- chamber concerts arranged by Mrs, F. 5S. 

ha y to 7 is siniiat performance in Coolidge. For them at her invitation, 

he nin tts er auspicious cir-| Ravel, lia, .Pizzetti, Respighi, Mali- 
n | in ntimate of the com.! Piero and Goossens have written pieces. 


LC r of the origi-| Mr 
ove | . Longy, the departing oboist of the 
Wee gs 10 this, shite. Symphony Orchestra, is to be entertained 
i : roe | a dinner of farewell at the Art Club on 
a hears next. Baa 6 eee, Aare 


er. ia 


Ah Mat: iy) 


on oa hay 


FORTY_FOURTH SEASON ‘NINETEEN NHUNDRED TWERPTER R STWENTY-FIVE 


Twenty-first Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 3, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 4, at 8.15 o'clock 


i é Suite in E major for String Orchestra, Op. 63 


I. Prelude. 
II, Pizzicato and Adagietto. 
III. Fugue. 


Eichheim leat ik - A Chinese Legend (About 600 A.D.) 
(Conducted by the Composer) 
(First performance with enlarged orchestra) 


Schumann Concerto in A minor for Pianoforte 


and Orch 
I. Allegro affettuoso. — <p. o4 


II, Intermezzo: Andantino grazioso. 
III. Allegro vivace. : 


nee 


Tailleferre . , ; Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 


(First time in Boston) 


I, Allegro. 
IT. Adagio. 
Il, Allegro non troppo. 


“La Valse,” Choregraphic Poem 


SOLOIST 
ALFRED CORTOT 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


—_—_— —— 


/ 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the concerto of Schumann 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of Au | 
' gust 5, 1898,— Chapt 
the head in places of public ‘aie ening ee covering of 
of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a 


i fe wey uch of 
that a low head 8 L pase projection, which doce net chen aan provi 


Attest: J. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be 
of the Boston Public thea aac a ook camila n Music om. 


1685 
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Scriabin’s “Poem of 
Fire’ Stupendous in 


Sheer Sound 
Poet Fed. 2808 9 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


A concert 


rarely enjoyable and 


terday afternoon by Mr, Koussevitzky | 


and the Symphony Orchestra, with the 


\ ! 
Thee +a a « 
i Sake | y we 
- ih ) Bees J ’ z . 
Pu ' * " Man hee 4 Mare! 
“ lexander Lang Steinert, 
-lexander Lang ; 
4 y 


a 


and, at the 


% 


end, a mixed chorus. Swayed, ani- 
mated and enkindled by Mr, Koussevit- 
zky’s fervor, collectively and severally 
these forces yesterday brought to pass 
a performance eloquent and {fnspired, 
a performance that: must surely have 
revealed to the fullest the musical and 
spiritual content of this extraordinary 


composition. : 


Rabaud’s Work Well Placed 


A shrewd stroke of programme-mak- 
ing placed ‘‘La Procession Nocturne,” 
heard yesterday for the second time 
this season, between ‘‘Prometheus” and 
Borodin’s Dances, which then were 
first heard at a Symphony Concert 
with the .choral investiture that imme- 
diately seemed essential to them. And 
played with transfusing and _  trans- 
figuring eloquence, this tone-poem of 
Rabaud, for once genuinely moving, 


brought needed foil to both the rap-.| 


tures of Scriabin and the Tartar furies 
of Borodin which followed it. 

Many a time has Borodin’s’ exotic, 
magnificently barbaric music been 
played in Boston, ee es with 
such over-powering energy, such rhyth- 
mie exhilaration. To Mr. Kousse- 

'vitzkv’s fires chorus und orchestra 
once again responded utterly and com- 
pletely. And the mad delirium of the 
final episode brought a second climax 


a tre em ee er te 


FORTY-FOURTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FOUR & TWENTY-FIVE 


Twenty-first Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 3, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 4, at 8.15 o'clock 


I. Prelude. 
IIT. Pizzicato and Adagietto. 
III. Fugue. 
Eichheim i eh . A Chinese Legend (About 600 A.D.) 
(Conducted by the Composer) 
(First performance with enlarged orchestra) 


Suite in E major for String Orchestra, Op. 63 


Concerto in A minor for Pianoforte 
and Orchestra, Op. 54 


Schumann . ; 


I. Allegro affettuoso. 


IT. Intermezzo: Andantino grazioso. 
III. Allegro vivace. 


esses... 


rich in tonal excitements and sensa- 


Society; a Symphony concert that tions. 


will be gratefully remembered when Incidents and Prospects 


Many another has come and gone its The audience of Saturday evening at 
Way : Symphony Hall seemed to sit somewhat 
uneasily through the earlier courses of 
Skriabin’s ‘Prometheus’; but, as usual, 
the might and mass of the grandiloquent 
Upon this week’s programme Mr. aps eee all op ee nee eal the — 

: . © appiause was heartier and the excite- 
Koussevitzky has placed the Fifth ment more genuine for the playing and 
Concerto Grosso of Handel, the lam- the singing of the tribal scene from Boro- 
bent and heaven-scaling “Prometheus” | din’s “Prince Igor.” Through. it, chorus, 
'Of Scriabin, the sorrowfully beautify] Orchestra and conductor outdid even the 


““Procession Nocturne’ of Rabaud, bcos us cele wriday. : 
uD, » | Mr. Henry HBichheim, once practising 
i : em Bg _— ee cpoenenvel ‘musician in Boston, now and again re- 
om sorodin's opera, “Prince Igor. turning as composer, will be conductor at 
And yesterday, from the music of the Symphony Concerts next Friday anda 
Handel through that of Borodin, con- Saturday in his new piece, “Chinese 
ductor ., Legend.” lLater in the month, he will de- 
“03 Sonal orchestra’ quite outdid part, vin Spain, fot Psris and London. 
Hitherto unheard There he will join Messrs. Bnesco Féris 
and Kindler to make a string quartet for 
chamber concerts arranged by Mrs. FE". S. 
Coolidge. For them at her invitation, 
_| Ravel, Mali- 


ee ee ee ee 


substantial assistance of the Cecilia to a concert already more than usually 


Tailleferre  . : ‘ Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 


(First time in Boston) 


aE Wc 


| 
rarely stimulating was that given yes- 


SCRIABIN’S “POEM OF FIRE” I. Allegro. 
II. Adagio. 


III. Allegro non troppo. 


“La Valse,” Choregraphic Poem 


SOLOIST 
ALFRED CORTOT 


<< seene a - 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Seen a 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the concerto of Schumann 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898, — Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head i i 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any perso ted i My t th » apa ‘d which obstructs 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which net obetrunt euch vows an ‘bien 


be worn, 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. B Mus; 
of the Boston Public Library one week isfore the presser ane Cetiattion 
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RUerCt Nn. Vt Tate yea $1 a ecg: eoeakig. ee 
Tndia’ a: ite ae has jourr eyed: to 
| ‘hose’ lands; their music has emteree 
his soul. Auber wished that Memeten 

David, the composer of “The Des 
and — NIE lysis voy 
> | from his camel. ing 

Offers as Striking Novelty] in tnis country, 


gongs of Ortental temples: 


Fichheim’s Captivating of street cries, wandering minstrels, an 


= ie strange instruments are ever in his 
1 oars. And he sometimes hears them in 
Chinese Legend ;n Parisian atmosphere. Not without 
profit did Debussy listen entranced to 

. the Javanese musicians at a Paris ex-' 

CORTOT AT HIS BEST _ bibition. ne 
The Chinese legend that inspired Mr 

IN SCHUMANN WORK /iichheim‘s latest composition is the old 
story of the ages, the tragedy Be 

men and a woman. The husband is 

H evalad. Ay Uo. (f « 926 killed by a rival general. The wife of 
By PHILIP HALE Slain vows revenge and would kill him, 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, They fight, but there is a strange spell 
upon them, Exhausted they will rée- 


Mr. Koussevitzky, conductor, gave sume the contest. She visits a shrine 


its 21st concert yesterday afternoon “"4 begs forgiveness of the god for not 
having brought the head of her enemy” 


in Symphony hall. The program was} xs an offering. She prays for strength 
as follows: Foote, Suite, E major, .O break the spell. Again they fight, but. 


. their eyes betray mutual love. She 
for string orchestra; Eichheim, “A | 
: 
: 


! 
“i ( eas By. 
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) reaches for his spear; he catches her 

ALFRE ‘ > i ¢ , at . ‘ Pani, 

D CORTOT | 0 Chinese Legend (about 600 A. D:);” vord. The spear goes through liis} 
French Pianist. | 


i ureast; with the sword he cuts his 
seaciabeiiiebemetihin at ait . Schumann, piano concerto (Alfred | titroat. They die together in a rapturous 


eg ree ‘ ' embrace. ; ie sei 
Cortot, pianist) ; Tailleferre, piano Though this music was written orig- 


concerto (first time in Boston, Mr. inally for a ballet, it serves as a syim- 
Cortot, pianist); Ravel, “La Valse.”’| vhonic poem, wild and barbaric, | Mr; 


é‘ , . (ichheim uses ceremonial themes, tém- 
Mr. Eichheim conducted his legend] \ 1 nusic, the Buddhistic service for the 


which, rewritten for a larger orches-| dead. There is the picturing in tones of 
eA ot ae a | . ae tra than that taking part in the per-| the savege duels: there is a love mo- 


ichinetn’ Omg ar aly 3 hs lige 
Mr. Kichheim’s father, Meinhard Kichheim, a violoncellist of repu- & 4 formance, as a ballet, “The Rivals,” tive, Te exotic and the original themes | 
tation, was a member of Theodore Thomas’s Orchestra for many : ace used) with ‘technical a an 
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in Chicago last January, was played pelling imagination. There is much! 


lyears. The son studied the violin with Carl Becker, Si K. Jacob- & j for the first time. more in this legend than an ingenious” 
| Oolmon . aco aed a j 7 ‘4 . ‘jen i! , 
| he concert was one of extraordinary employment of Oriental instruments, . 


‘sohn, and Leopold Li . 
'Thomas’s Cex at eee He was a member of Theodore | 9 worth. Mr. Foote’s charming Suite eu There is fire, there is fury; theré is the 
th B ; in ew York for a year, but in 1890-91 he joined | | | been played twice at these concerts. It contrasting and impressive monotony of. 
e oston Symphony Orchestra as one of the first violin He |] ft! ' | will bear many repetitions, it is So the Mast, as in the ceremonial musie at 
‘this orchestra at. the end of th S. ; € ie | 6 clearly written, containing fresh musi- the beginning; there is the appearance 
lcom onits : e season 1911-12, to devote himself to 3 cal ideas of. an interesting nature, with of “the most exquisite woman in -the 
: posl 10n, concert work here and in many other cities teaching and q the movements finely contrasted. The ingdom.’’ And in the splendid savage nde 
‘photography. For four years he was conductor of tl inch | long melodic, lines of the prelude are of it all, Mr. Hichheim does not forget 
(Mass. ) Symphony Orchest oo a 1e Winchester | & skilfully treated for the imitative voices. that he is a musician; that there may 
ie heen LOny chestra. In 1915 he visited Japan and other §& The Wizzicato movement is piquant pe beauty in wildness, that there may 
astern countries for the first time. In 1919 he again j d without being laboriously so, and the 'be form. No wonder that Mr, Mousse, 
Japan. Remaining there for over i Case sain journeyed to & interrupting Adagietto is eloquent. For vitzky purposes to produce the legend 
countries f tl E ver a year, with excursions to other ; the Finale Mr. Foote chose the fugal jn Paris. Yesterday the reception by 
S of the Kast, he made a careful study of Oriental music and & form; not for any vain show of ped- ‘the audience was all that even jam ea: 
j82ve concerts in Eastern cities. He has made later ; , | antry, but as a natural and flowing ex- acting composer could desite. Mr. Biéh- 
Orient. . er journeys to the & pression. The Suite was beautifully heim, conducting in an authoritative 
senescent | played under Mr. Kouseevitzy’s sympa- manner, récalled several timés, boré his 
ee thetic and poetic direction. There W@S honors modestly. a iets gaa 
; an appropriately romantic interpreta- There is a pleasing irony in Ravel's 
tion. The composer was obliged to rise ‘Valse.’ No doubt some would prefer. 
from his seat several times, so long- ag waltz by Strauss or Waldteufel fr i¢ es 
continued and genuine was the ap- ‘ly playéd, for the lovers of thé obveue. 
piause, Are alWays .wWith.. us;. Dub th.dkewere- 
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ALFRED CORTOT 
ec French Pianist. 
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Mr. Eichheim’s father, Meinhard Eichheim, a violoncellist of repu- 
tation, was a member of Theodore Thomas’s Orchestra for many 
‘years. The son studied the violin with Carl Becker, Simon E. Jacob- 
_—s and Leopold Lichtenberg. He was a member of Theodore 

10mas’s Orchestra in N ‘ork for a y ut 1 101 
ss Orchestra in New York for a year, but in 1890-91 he joined 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra as one of the first violins. He left’ 


this orchestra at the end of the season 1911-12, to devote himself to 
composition, concert work here and in many other cities, teaching, and 
photography. For four years he was conductor of the Winchester 
| roe Symphony Orchestra, In 1915 he visited Japan and other 
i meg ae ap Parse first time. In 1919 he again journeyed to 
> eral yong veka over a year, with excursions to other 

» he made a careful study of Oriental] music, and 


gave concerts in Eastern cities 

ga s astern cities. He has made la 2 
Orient. ter Journeys to the 
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Offers as Striking Novelty 
Eichheim’s Captivating 
“Chinese Legend” 


nee te ee em gen ow 


CORTOT AT HIS BEST 
IN SCHUMANN WORK 


Herald “ ihn hath 
By PHILIP HALE 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


Mr. Koussevitzky, conductor, gave 
its 2ist concert yesterday afternoon 


in Symphony hall. The program was) 


as follows: Foote, Suite, E major, 


for string orchestra; Eichheim, “A | 


Chinese Legend (about 600 A. D.);” 
Schumann, piano concerto (Alfred 
Cortot, pianist); Tailleferre, piano 


concerto (first time in Boston, Mr. . 
Cortot, pianist); Ravel, “La Valse.” | 
Mr. Eichheim conducted his legend | 
which, rewritten for a larger orches- | 
tra than that taking part in the per- | 


formance, as a ballet, “The Rivals,” 
in Chicago last January, was played 
for the first time. 

The concert was one of extraordinary 
worth. Mr. Foote’s charming Suite @ad 
been played twice at these concerts. It 
will bear many repetitions, it is so 
clearly written, containing fresh musi- 
cal ideas of an interesting nature, with 
the movements finely contrasted. The 
long melodic lines of the prelude are 
skilfully treated for the imitative voices. 
The VWizzicato movement is piquant 
Without being laboriously so, and the 
interrupting Adagietto is eloquent. lor 
the Finale Mr. Foote chose the fugal 
form; not for any vain show of ped- 
antry, but as a natural and flowing ex- 
pression. The Suite was beautifully 
niayed under Mr. Kouseevitzy’s sympa- 
thetic and poetic direction, There was 
an appropriately romantic interpreta- 
(lon. The composer was obliged to rise 
from his seat several times, so long- 
continued and genuine was the ap- 
plause., 


Sa far from beng a 


Mr. 


stranger in Boston. .He’ has long been 


recognized as a sound and well-equipped 
‘musician. Of late years he has been @n- 
sréssed in the music of Japan, China, 
india and Java. He has journeyed. to 
‘hose Jands;: their music has entered 
his soul. Auber wished that Felicien 
David, the composer of “The Desert 
and ‘‘Lalla -ookh,”’ would dismount 
from his camel. Mr, EKichheim, writing 
in this country, hears the belis and 
gongs of Oriental temples: The sounds 


| * . . 
' of street cries, wandering minstrels, and 
' strange instruments are ever in hig 


cars. And he sometimes hears them in 
nm Parisian atmosphere. Not. without 
rrofit did Debussy listen entraneed to 
the Javanese musicians at a Paris ex- 
hibition. 

The Chinese legend that inspired Mr. 
wichheim‘s latest composition is the old 
story of the ages, the tragedy of two 
men and a woman. The husband is 
killed by a rival general. The wife of 
slain vows revenge and would kill him. 
They fight, but there is a strange spell 
upon them, Exhausted they will ré- 
Sume the contest. She visits a shrine 
and begs forgiveness of the god for not 
having brought the head of her enemy 
2s an offering. She prays for strength 
o break the spell. Again they fight, but 


cueir eyes betray mutual love. She, 
reaches for his spear: he catches her 
vord. The spear goes through his} 


ureast; with the sword he euts his 
Laroat. They dle together in a rapturous 
embrace. 

Though this music was written orig- 


Yhonic poem, wild and barbaric, Mr. 
ichheim uses ceremonial themes, tém- 
»ie music, the Buddhistic service for the 
dead. There is the picturing in tones of | 
the savage duels: there is a love mo-'} 
tive. The exotic and the original themes | 
are used with technical skill and com-/! 
pelling imagination. There is much 
inore in this legend than an ingenious’ 
employment of Oriental instruments, 
There is fire, there is furv: there is the 
contrasting and impressive monotony of 
the Wast, as in the ceremonial music at 
the beginning; there is the appearance 
of ‘“‘the most exquisite woman in the 
kingdom.’’ And in the splendid savagery 
of it all, Mr. Hichheim does not forget 
that he is a musician; that there may 
be beauty in wildness, that there may 
be form. No wonder that Mr. Kousee- 
vitzky purposes to produce the legend 
in Paris. Yesterday the reception by 
the audience was @ll that even an ex- 
acting composer could desire. Mr, Bieh- 
heim, conducting in an authoritative 
manner, recalled several timés, bore his 
honors modestly. | 
There is a pleasing irony in Ravél’s 
‘“Valse.’’ No doubt some would prefer 
a waltz by Strauss or Waldteufel frank- 
ly plavéd, for the lovers of the obytfons 
Are always with us; but in Ravel's 


t 
inally for a ballet, it serves as a ote: | 
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there is an admirable mixture of sensu- | 


ousness, irony, even mockery. There Is 
a terpsichorean drunkenness that is ir- 
resistible and haunting. 

It has been said that Schumann's 
concerto is no longer suited to a great 
auditorium; that the meditations, the 
shy conféssions and the dreams of 
Schumann are only for a small hall 
where intimate relations with the 
hearers may be established. We have 
heard performances of this concerto 
when the ‘‘dreams’’ of Schumann put 
the hearer a-sleep. Now there is viril- 
ity in this concerto as well as tender- 
ness, romantic beauty. It is not easy 
to speak of the performance by Mr. 
Cortot and the orchestra in measure 
terms. It was an unbaring of Schu- 
mann’s soul. To mention details, to 
praise this or that feature of the inter- 
pretation, and here pianist and con- 
auctor were as one, would be imperti- 
nent. It is enough to say that the per- 
formance was unsurpassable, never to 
be forgotten. 

Mile. Tailleferre’s concerto is short. 
melodious, entertaining, with hints here 
and there at 18th century moods and 
manner of expression. The lively passa- 
ges for trumpet were brilliantly played 
by Mr. Mager, and Mr. Cortot, it is 
needless to say, was again admirable. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
Next week the orchestra will be away. 


The American composer has often | 
{been accused of having succumbed 


to this or that foreign influence. This 
may be all too true, but it is probably 
no more so than is the case with 
many a composer of-other nationality. 
On the other hand, a certain glamour 
hangs round music from parts less 


| familiar and it often happens that a/| 
distinctly unworthy composition by | 
|a Frenchman, Italian or German (to | 


say nothing of a Russian) gets more 


jthan its deserving share of attention 


and praise: 


| The two American pieces played 


} 


; 


pesting 


: 'yesterday need fear no comparison 
They are’ 


with foreign production. 
Skillfully and gratefully written and 
contain no small measure of inter- 
material, well put together 
and aptly expressed. 

Mr. Foote’s Suite is not altogether 
unfamiliar. Nevertheless it wears 
well. Conceived according to classi- 
cal formulas, it is not conventional 
music. It mirrors the _ sensitive, 
imaginative, refined musical nature 
of its composer. Every page is a 
itestimony to his high ideals and his 
mastery of his art. It is musie which 


The program of April 17, 18 will com-|Ccharms the ear and satsfies the intel- 


prise “The Garden of Fand” by Arnold 
Bax; Rachmaninoff’s Piano Concerto 
No. 2 (Mr. tachmaninoff, pianist): 
Strauss’s ‘‘Heldenleben.’’ 


American Music 


from Koussevi tzky 
. ‘ ' 

mM oyrhe: -e igre 
HE Boston Symphony Ore estra, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, 

. with Alfred Cortot as soloist, 
gave its twenty-first concert yester- 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, The program: 
Foote—Suite in E major 

chestra op. 63 

Kichheim—‘*A Chinese Legend” 

Schumann—Concerto in A minor 
piano and orchestra. 

Tailleferre—Concerto for piano and or- 


chestra 
Ravel—‘“La Valse” 


Yesterday Mr. Koussevitzky turned 


for string or- 


his attention to American composers. | 
To be sure he has already played| 


Professor Hill’s Scherzo for twa 
pianos and orchestra and Aaron Cop- 
land’s Symphony for Organ and or- 
chestra, but it is possible that 


rather than of his own volition. 


lect as well. It also touches the 
heart, for who can listen to the 
|Adagietto, which interrupts the Pizzi- 
'cato movement, and not feel with 
pleasure: the delicate sentiment (none 
the less deep because of its delicacy) 
which underlies every measure? 
Surely America is not in such a bad 
Way musically if an American (and 
who is more so than Mr. Foote?) can 
produce such genuine, sincere, music 
as this Suite! 

Mr. Eichheim set himself an en- 
tirely different task in his “Chinese 
Legend.” He has sought out new 


| 


paths and new means of musical | 


expression. Yet he has not sacrificed 


| good taste for the sake 


(is not forced. It is not assumed. It 
‘is the natural means of expression 


’ 
; 
| 


of origin- | 
for|ality. The Orientalism of his. music. 


|of a nature deeply sensitive to such | 
‘Impressions, And for this reason it | 


not startle the hearer. 
Legend is powerfully dramatic. 


' does 


agination, and 


This | 
It | 
‘really stirs the emotions and the im-. 
is no less effective | 


apart from the scenario which it was | 


originally intended to accompany. 


these| mr. Kic im ¢ is w ‘ 
works were played at the sUeKéstion| ir. Kichheim conducted his work un 


of the soloists taking part in them | 


Ostentatiously but none the less ef- 
fectively. He was content to let his 


|music produce its own effect, without | 


‘exuberance of gesture, with no at- 
tempt at visualizing its various 
measures. Such restraint is oc- 
casionally refreshing. 

The other novelty of the afternoon 
was Miss Talilleferre’s Concerto for 
piano and orchestra, No more incon- 


plicity, a recreation of a work some- | 
what time-worn, Mr. Cortot restored 

its pristime beauties. He likewise did | 
his best with Miss Tailleferre’s Con- | 


certo and contrived to work wonders 
with its ungrateful and uninteresting 
measures. 

The program concluded with 
Ravel's “La Valse,’ which Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky had already played here 
this season. There seems to’ be no 
, particular reason for the repetition 
of this composition after such a short 
| Interval. The same might be said of 
the repetition last week of Rabaud’s 
“Procession Nocturne.” These pieces 
are all very well in their way, but 
they do not present difficult prob- 
lems to the Listener. Many a new 
work played here this season de- 
Serves a second hearing, but hardly 
_ these two. S. M. 


OCUND CONCERTO, — 


CHINESE FANTASIA, — 
METTLED PIANIST 


Ator. tf (a5 | 


SYMPHONY CONCERT VARIOUSLY | gagingly well. The proof. stood clear when 


ASSORTED 


Sapping the Teutonic Tradition—Mr. 
Foote’s Ancient and Modern Suite—The 


Gayeties of Mi . nie modern harmonies and timbres, s 
y ss Tailleferre—Mr, Cortot |Ceenth-century romantic feeling. . In _the 


and Schumann Poetized—Eastward with 
Mr. Eichheim—Ravel the Radical 


R 
a(t 


3 devotedlyy somewhat shy of Ri 
5a aed ‘a a $ a superficial — . ) ape es WE 

They set store by ‘cosmic tone-poems ané 

on the wings, say of Skriabin, mount ém 
tionally to at least the fifth heaven. Grad- 
ually, a predilection for length, breadt 
and thicknéss emters in and possesses them. 
Almost instinctively they think better of a 
piece forty minutes long; scored for ¢ 5 
| horns and the wind-choir in fours; Rar- 
monized lusciously; dense as the leafage 
| upon the Psalmist’s green bay tree. == = 
| Two antidotes now lessen this plethora 
‘of seriousness—revivals from the ancients 
such as Mr. Koussevitzky has plentifully 
distributed over the current Symphony Con- 
certs; the entrance into “the standard 
repertory” of the younger French ahd Bng- 
lish composers. Whatever the seventeenth. 
or the eighteenth-century concerto, it is sure 
to contain two divisions of light, brisk, 
quick-fingered pattern-weaving, cheerfully 
sounding for their own sake as music and 
thereby giving no small pleasure, In these 
old pieces, the stately movements of pomp, 
the songful movements of beauty, cultivate 
no cosmic significance; march gravely; ¢x- 
pand serenely; transparently immerse the 
ear. The whole music has no other pur- 
pose than to exercise the invention and skill 
of the composer; invite the transmitting, 


abilities of the orchestra; scatter pleasure 


amongst all 


within responsive ear-shot: 


| Handel and Bach,-Mozart and Haydn, each’ 
in his vein, are illustrious masters of. such 
composition; while not too far behind go 
the secondary ancients—the sons of Bach, 


Locatelli, 
lutanists. | 5 ae ee 

Even a few of the moderns—and in one 
instance a modern of New England, resi- 
dent in this town—writes. such music . en- 


Corelli, Respighi’s resurrected 


Mr. Kousseyitzky began the Symphony 
Concert of yesterday with Mr. Foote’s Suite: 
for Strings in E major. Throughout it is 
music that derives from the ancient matter, . 
mood, procedure; yet lacks not infusion of 
of nine- 


‘fugued Finale, for example, Mr, Foote in- 


vents and conducts a stark, sinewy, striding 
music that the shades of the eighteenth | 
century might still hear with pleasure, | 


HERE IS not a reason in the world When, however, he+and Mr. Koussevitzky | 
why a composer should not write ~drive toward climax and closé, they spur! 


brightly and blithely when the 
spirit so moves him; or a reason 
in the heavens above and the earth beneath 
why an audience should not take such 


music lightly and gayly. The German tra- 
dition, 
for 


| 
| 


the music with a modern energy of progress 
and expression, Again in the middlé move- 
ment, the pizzicati. measures at beginning | 


and end follow a relatively modern fashion, | 
The brief Adagietto parts them and the 


excellent foundation as it has proved) eighteenth century is singing again its slow 
our tonal progress, burdens not a few/ #0ng of :sé¥ene, exfoliating warmths. Dr, 


listeners with too weighty a heritage of| Burney in’ London, the Archbishop of. Salz- 


Seriousness. 


ment, 
inner 


They seek a symphony con=| burg who’had an ear for Mozart, the Ester- 
cert, not for pleasure, buf for self-improve-| hazy Prince who 
They prefer to knit their brows for! Might adniire the 
meanings, rather than smile content| free, flowing, pithy, of Mr. Foote’s Prelude, 
Over songful surfaces, puzzling out their’ Through it, none the less, the listene 


gave Haydn, a band, 
imitative. COULD point, 


t 


er 


"i 
‘ 


of 





FADED TEXT 


. the ne s impulse of his own!) 4; : ee: difference, Suffice. it th bk 6: “Legend”! € eaY hh? at OY 
4925 feels the fiérvous impulse of his own, the rose in the cool clear light of a/ De anne Chinesa* aca sigtn the wens | . | a) 
‘palpitating day. It was a pleasure to. hear! summer garden. A trifle according to hear- Bl cral who ‘slew ims: the Menge Bahay | im | hy 
Mr, ‘ouateritiky and the string choir re-| ers with cosmic inclinations, but a trifle sof | | | 

playing the piece and to. join in the ap-| pright, crisp, happy. and adept that it puts & ) 


plause heaped upon Mr. Koote’s gray head.|to shame a score of messy, over-blown 


| : bat, she assails the murderer. And’ a 
Much of the music from many a composer) pr>fundities. Taste and tact, it is well. to : gaa iy d-Taoldelike. paseige th IS B s 
Uf nis time is buried deep in oblivion. Yet remember, are virtues also'in music. Noy : @ their hearts and Hands. In a shrine of | 


his Suites and his “Character-Pieces” keep] are high spirits, there and thereabouts, ex- Buddha the wife makes moan and prays 
on unfailing freshness and flavor. Even actly to be despised. for a vengeful spirit.» Again in combat 


‘the young modernists agree to their ‘“‘musi- The companion-concerto—for upon every @ passion stays the adversaries—ynti] self-in- 
eal. ty’'-xthat pet and precious word. visit to Boston Mr. Cortot has played} | flicted death, each by the other’s weapon, | 
| two-—-also set — that questionable mu-f 


ae brings mutual release. By all of which’ 
; | sical form in. a human and MAgiINAtive | we listeners learn that fated love in China 
ere was example, as well on Friday] light. It was the Concerto romantic, AC. | and in Cornwall have kinships in the —_—— 
of the fashion in which the younger -com- cording to Robert Schumann, and a Cortoi | mists of ola fable 
posets of Western Europe are lightening] free for once from every dryness and hard-|) | When Mr Wichheim’s music is ‘CRinées, : 
ths reutonic tradition of cosmic scope, &/ ness, counting poetic sensibility aboveh @ ,,, adaptation for Occidental orchestra, it Fy hh C d 
“erand” orchéstra and pages thick with glinting virtuosity. Under his hands thot ' ge oe quickens nei and fancy, though IC e1m On ucts 
notes, Any frequenter of our concert-halls plano became an instrument of sustained F | not with the freshness vividness and 
(which are not the most curious and open-{| and limpid gong; voice to velvet-euphonies | strangeness sie : Be “Oriental Impres- ° 
minded feats of music imaginable) knows| with the orchestra; speech to Schumann's > jj sions.” ‘They indeed, were like Aindverion Own Piece---Cortot | 
how. aptly they can do it, without descent | thick-coming fancies, with a freshening! | in the range, quality and suggestion of 
to the @bvious clowneries of Satie or the beauty gilding or shadowing them. A mas- | these Eastern timbres. Of k.n in the pres-, 8 | 
sardonic posturings of Lord Berners. Mr, |ter of rhythm played the Finale; while a fent tone-poem is the recurring music of Soloist | 
Bliss ;with exuberance, Mr. Goossens more | master of touch, tone and time colored and | ceremonial mourning, grave and stately, | | 
politely, has turned the trick. The master- sped it. Clarity and plasticity went hand | hollow and sombre; of the intermediary l¥-e4Ah —— dw. “af o3 | 
ly Ravel, Monsieur gt hora oad or} in cisely Ro Apt ee Un- | music of the shrine, all a-glint with lightly 
e of the Parisian “Six,” when they are! commonly we ulltl Seemed Schuman: touched cymbals and bells. Upon these x 
ool self-conscious and posing, have aap rine ig nergy corp age nol |f Oriental “luo ong Mr. Eichheim plays BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
k at fingers’ ends. Indeed, from that| have fashioned it better; while poct'y: @ | with the memories of imagination on the a is : 
‘aia came rehe exemplar of yesterday—| more willing and frequent guest with Schu-/h | spot enkindled. Elsewhere, when he. is Purely as a matter of personal; 


‘Miss Germaine Tailieferre, with a Concerto| mann, dwelt therein, contentedly, abun writingy the music of combat and the music Opinion it may be here recorded that | 


for Piano and Orchestra, scored for smal) dantly. A quiet rapture of creation fills of amorous impulse and inhibition, his the Symphony Concert of yesterday, 
‘band, hardly twenty minutes long, existing | this first movement, and Mr. Cortot evoked Chinese background may not much serve 


altogether for its own gay and gamesome/ it. Twelve hours afterward, the gent! him, and he falls into nineteenth, or. twen- afternoon began well and ended well 


sake, j warmths, the crystal-glow of the Inte: tieth-century conventions. More to be de- and that between times—that is to 

The music skips away into an Allegro | mezzo haunt ‘sar aa : ‘wee he sired is Mr. Eichheim when he is distilling— say in the piand concertos ae Sntiin: 
smiling with fresh melody, _ sprightly | cager and uncurbed, playec S raytnn as Can no other Occidental musician—the 
rhythms, happy turns of modulation and} of the Finale. A truly romantic mu | unmixed and heady wine of the Orienta] Mann and of Miss Germaine Taille- 
counterpoint, flowing interplay of the two] must sound ever fresh and strange; keep{ world. 


ren ferre—came frequent tepidity and 
voices. :.In the exhilaration of the blithest |a perpetual glamour upon the hearing | Putting by ° Franck’s impotent  tone- 


1 

plece heard at a Symphony Concert for ||)imagination; glow between composer, poem of “The Wild Huntsman,” Mr. Kous- dullness, 

anny a day, the ear almost forgets the | nner 8 bg as way eysaclethvant | |’sevitzky replayed “The Waltz” of Ravel, — 

a a ais s- | Stood, like the figures in Stiick’s picture | hd , in dims TRO re : 

Bee i ie Seiereront Po hpn hey ts agp beg upon their hill of vision, while mus’ feng th _— ne i ee oui SUFFERS BY CONTRAST 

sure. workmanship. In the middle move- | sounded in their ears, In the longest ¥" |a second helping in a single season. Each Thus to disparage the central portion 

ment—for Miss Tailleferre is faithful to} Memories, Schumann's Plano-Concerto want time, being what conductors are, they must ©f yesterday's’ concert is to complain. 

the classic procedure—she sets to her mus- | Seldom been so renewed. The -oting jdrive the music harder. At first the un- "elther of the playing of that excellent | 

ing.  Beguiling melody again unfolds into | prime of it—the composer was in his mid- folding waltz was piquantly sensuous, Pi@nist, Alfred Cortot, nor of the acy 
‘to son unclouded by sentimentality, || thirties—sang again. And it is written Bt Now it languishes or bites with sensus lit cOompaniment afforded him by Mr. Kous- 

ee ee yj that in his day Schumann _ occasionally At first, the waltz seemed to shat 1 Sevitzky and the orchestra. Both were, 

undimmed by commonplace. Here go flouted ‘the Teutonic tradition. a carking disillusicn a cami een in fact, admirable. But placed after 

grace, sentiment, charm, as though the ourec a carking disillusion, a 


rebellious despair th “ 
% ray ay . ‘the uncommon] timulatin 
eighteenth -century stood renewed in the Now Ravel's instrumental choirs are sent Legend” of Henry Bichhela tis tamed 


twentieth. Readily the listener wonders Two other composers, without a mora! ‘ hurtling against each other like a Commun- performance with enlarged orchestra), 
whether a Watteau or a Lancret hangs } aiso had place in the concert. Again Mr ist’s frenzies. Ravel the Radical—-and for Schumann's fast fading romanticism 
over Miss ailleferre’s writing-table, and Eichheim, out of the stores of journe: jim the dowagers smite together theirseemed to have lost still another shade 
now and again sets her dreaming. The the: Orient, has written a Chinese pi sf } Sloved hands. Great is the power of music or two. 

final Allegro renews the sparkle and the] nis time he names it “Legend” and it is § }-—@S Orpheus remarked to Eurydice on the And although there were “moments”* 
gayety of the beginning, sets the piano | tone-poem for full orchestra, plus a fiut way out of Hades, H. T. P. in Miss Tailleferre’s plece, notably in 
| and the orchestra to sportive returns of the] in G, gongs, little cymbals and little bells penne the lively if thematically undistinguished 
tonal ball. Before long, in spite of Miss for accretions brought over Pacific seas § Minale, yet this music in which the 
Tailleferre’s zest, the musical matter wears; Threé months ago, however, this sane feminine member of the Parisian Groupe 
a Mttle thin and timely she—and Mr. Cor- music was “The Rivals,’’ ballet-pantomim: fi des Six would recapture the simplicity 
tot—make their lively flourish and their} in the Chinese manner, mimed and stocclfM of an earlier day, may be inelegantly 
smi'ting curtsy d’adieu. ... By all odds a by Mr. Bolm’s Chicagoan troupe—all off out Ine ie inaccurately: described, not 
Piano-Concerto of 1925 may blossom like! which is a distinction without too much as simple, but as ‘‘simp. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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oblivion, but one} 
gracious, well-made 


deserves. 
composer was twice 


IE alias 
seg 


er: See, from his seat in ac- = 


tof of the unmistakably | 


pili Incidentally the per-| 


sone to present this music | 
ae ble advantage. 
» account of Mr. Bich- 


y “app lat 


' 
Petia of hase Ania ort af”, 


ane ) pire in these columns. 
Molen ins to be said that this score 
ith ustr rates with remafkable graphicness 
the ; of the mimed tragedy for 
wh i it was composed ; that, whereas 
Re 3im’s other Qriental pieces 
Rave be on “merely scenic, this Legend 
/ music ic at once human and vividly 
ramatic; and finally that as music per 

he scor fe impresses by reason of 

*s absoll mastery of his 


traattiona ch is in mar ‘original, in| 


alii water: a mere arranger 


m tunes ‘would in this instance | 


et ever inaccurate. Both 
ni al and dramatically ‘this 
is ie oot notable achievement. 


mI ser, who conducted his: 
| authority although at the. 
searcely to realize the 


| ewe oie bilities of his own score, 

vas many “times. recalled. 
Gir 1 »nine ‘sky, yesterday, had his | 
uae ae ay ey 
bof ry ye an GN 


se ‘ MPs, tr | gu! et a “La Valse,”’.. 
wae ‘vi ? 


in the season. 
phage “of yesterday ‘was, if such a. 
tA gs be re ). possible, even. more. brilliant 
4 and te wae _dntexicating than that of a 
w ARO. 


ier ies AvP 


already | 
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1 us Rhisof ie P 5A Syiaphiey 
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eas 
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Present in? 


“ venture in orientalized | 


in the final number, Ra- | 
cally: seductive and rhythmi- | 


The per: | 
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penne May ote Pane, the. 
| height » _the .Season in Paris 
and in Lon Mr. Koussevitzky 
has engagements to keep—for a 
short’ series of his own concerts 
on the French side of the Channel ; 
for concerts as guest-conductor on 
the English. To meet them, he must 
take ship from New. York on Sat- 
urday, May 2. That he may do so, 
the final Symphony Concert in Bos- 
ton has been shifted from the 
evening of that day to the preced- 
ing Friday. evening, May 1, when 
the rites of leave-taking may be 
celebrated as appropriately and ex- 
uberantly. Subscribers are politely 
requested to note—and condone— 
. the change. The matinée of Friday, 
_ May 1, stands unaltered. Upon 
two ‘Symphony Concerts in eight 
hours will Mr. Koussevitzky wreak 
* himself, _ 
=  ###$The conductor has also agreed to 
_ lead through a second performance. 
. of Brahms’s Requiem by Dr. Davi- 
' pon’s Harvard-Radcliffe Choirs and 
the Symphony Orchestra. Tickets 
for the first, on Thursday evening, 
April 16, have been unobtainable 
for days, Tickets for the second, 
on the following “ evening, Friday, 
April 17, may now be had by 
prompt application. Seemingly, the 
public is as keen for Brahms’s 
threnody as it was last spring for 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, via 
the University and Symphony Hall. 
Again will Mr. Koussevitzky do a 
double’ day’s work, with Strauss’s 
“Heldenleben’”’ for beginning on 
Friday afternoon, 
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(Born at Pau St. Maur near Paris, April 19, 1892; now in the United States) 


omen Tailleferre studied music at The Paris Conservatory. In 
as a pupil of Henri Dallier, she won a second prize for harmony; 


| in 1913, a first prize for harmony: i in 1914, as a pupil of Georges Caus- 


b ses: a first prize for counterpoint. She became a member of the little 
ee “— ne as composers known as the ‘“‘Groupe des Six,”’ being 
Ce 7 Messrs. Auric, Durey, Honegger, Milhaud, Poulenc; 
alee runieres has said that her musical tendencies were not 
PSH = that she follows in the footsteps of Fauré, Debussy, 
emi at she is to be commended for giving proof of “an exquisite 

nine sensibility and uncommon good taste,” being able to write 


“har 
| monies full of savour without outraging our ears.” 
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OORT “Foote i rere, | i, CY 
et) tere + 7 ’ J i \ 
Mr. Foote in Audience 4 | 
, ¢ AF r e ' . f rb, ‘ 


( At the beginning of the rather oddly 
assorted programme of this week’s pair 
of concerts, Mr, Koussevitzky has placed 
‘Arthur Foote'’s Suite in» major for 
string orchestra, now making its third 
appearance at the Symphony Concerts— 
an unusual honor for an American com- 
position, since native productions are so 
often given a single verformance and 
thereafter consigned to oblivion, but one 
that Mr. Foote’s gracious, well-made | 
music eminently deserves. Present in 
the audience, the composer was twice 
summoned to rise from his seat in ac- 
knowledement of the unmistakably 
hearty applause. Incidentally the per- 
formance was one to present this music 
to the best possible advantage. 
Already some account of Mr. fich- 
‘heim’s newest venture in orientalized 
‘music has appeared in these columns. 
‘It remains to be said that this score 


Teil w 


| 
| 


illustrates with remarkable graphicness | 
the incidents of the mimed tragedy for | 
‘which it was composed: that, whereas 
Mr. Eichheim's other Oriental pieces | 
have been merely scenic, this Legend 
is music at once human and vividly | 
dramatic; and finaily that as music ver 


se the score impresses by reason of 
its composer’s absolute mastery of his 
material, which is in part original, in 
part traditional. 


Conducted by Composer 


To call Mr. Eichheim a mere arranger 
of Hastern tunes would in this instance 
be more than ever inaccurate. Both 
symphonically and dramatically this 
Legend is a notable achievement. 
And the. composer, who conducted his 
music with authority although at the 
end he seemed scarcely to realize the 
dynamic possibilities of his own score, 
was many times recalled. 

Mr. Koussevitzky, yesterday, had his 
chief innings in the final number, Ra- 
vel’s melodically seductive and rhythmi- 
cally- intriguing ‘‘La Valse,’ already 
played earlier in the season. The per: 
formance of vesterday was, if such a 
thing be possible, even more brilliant 
and more intoxicating than that of a 
few weeks ago. 
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Works of G vod Will 


Mr. Koussevitzky Asks Leave to Shift 

the Final Symphony Concert, and 

Agrees to a Second Performance of 
Brahms’s Requiem. 


TURING May and June, the 

height of the season in Paris 
and in London,: Mr. Koussevitzky 
has engagements to keep—for a 
short series of his own concerts 
On the French side of the Channel; 
for concerts as guest-conductor on 
the English. To meet them, he must 
take ship from New York on Sat- 
urday, May 2. That he may do so, 
the final Symphony Concert in Bos- 
ton has been shifted from the 
evening of that day to the preced- 
ing Friday evening, May 1, when 
the rites of leave-taking may be 
celebrated as appropriately and ex- 
uberantly. Subscribers are politely 
requested to note—and condone— 
the change. The matinée of Friday, 
May 1, stands unaltered. Upon 
two Symphony Concerts in eight 
hours will Mr. Koussevitzky wreak 
himself. 

The conductor has also agreed to 
lead through a second performance 
of Brahms’s Requiem by Dr. Davi- 
s0n’s Harvard-Radcliffe Choirs and 
the Symphony Orchestra. Tickets 
for the first, on Thursday evening, 
April 16, have been unobtainable 
for days. Tickets for the second, 
on the following evening, Friday, 
April 17, may now be had by 
prompt application. Seemingly, the 
public is as keen for Brahms’s 
threnody as it was last spring for 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, via 
the University and Symphony Hall. 
Again will Mr. Koussevitzky do a 
double day’s work, with Strauss’s 
“Heldenleben” for beginning on 
Friday afternoon. 
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4 Annyes 
(Born at Pau St. Maur near Paris, April 19, 1892; now in the United States) 


PP es Saat music at The Paris Conservatory. In 
- oik ; pup wi enr1 Dallier, she won a second prize for harmony: 
oo | ‘ a first prize for harmony; in 1914, as a pupil of Georges Caus- 
a Wr til  y: couaperponnt. She became a member of the little 
eee at 7 Le composers known as the “Groupe des Six,”’ being 
‘r He ; vi anagy Auric, Durey, Honegger, Milhaud, Poulenc: 

ntl Frunieres has said that her musical tendencies were not 
that she follows in the footsteps of Fauré, Debussy, 
ain teers 1s to be commended for giving proof of “an exquisite 
PRIN ey + and uncommon good taste,” being able to write 
see ee savour without outraging our ears,”’ 
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ME MO 
Mr. ALFRED Denis Corrtor was born of French parents at Nyon, | 7 
Switzerland, on September 26, 1877, Going at an early age with his ~ 
family to Paris, he received his first pianoforte lessons from his sisters. | 4 
He entered the Paris Conservatory, where he was in turn the pupil of | 7 
Decombes* and Diemer. As a pupil of the latter he was awarded the a 
first prize for pianoforte playing in 1896. He took part in the Lamoureux | ~ 
and Colonne concerts, and afterwards become known throughout "ae 
Europe. He has played in England, Italy, The Netherlands, Russia, 4 
Spain, Switzerland. Having been a répétiteur at Bayreuth, he staged |” 
in Paris “Dusk of the Gods.’”’ In 1904 he founded the concert society | 7 
that bears his name and with it has given performances of important | © 
choral works by Beethoven, Brahms, Liszt, and others, also a concert 7 
performance of “Parsifal.” In 1904 he was chosen conductor of the | © 
Suciété Nationale; in 1907 he took charge of an advanced pianoforte 
class at the Paris Conservatory. Chief of the Service d’Etudes Artis- 
tiques du Ministére de 1|’Instruction Publique et des Beaux-Arts, he 
was named a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 1914. 
Coming to the United States with the Société des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire, André Messager, conductor, in the fall of 1918, he played 
+in Boston at a concert of that orchestra on October 30, 1918 (Saint- 
‘Se ‘ns’s Concerto, C minor, No. 4). He has played at concerts of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston: January 24, 1919 (Franck’s| 
‘Symphonic Variations and d’Indy’s Symphony on a French Mountain | 
/ Song); April 16, 1920 (Debussy’s Fantasy for pianoforte and orchestra : 
_—first time in America); February 23, 1923 (Saint-Saéns’s Concerto § 
for pianoforte, C minor, No. 4). He has played chamber music in| 
Boston with Jacques Thibaud, violinist, 
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The Trustees of the Symphony Orches- 
tra Return Thanks for Current Funds 
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BETWEEN broad white margins 
on a page of the program- 
hook for ¢the Symphony Concerts 
ofthis week stand these brief plain 
words: 
The trustees of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra thank all 
who by their subscriptions have 
made this season’s concerts 
“possible, 


This Guarantee Fund now stands 
at $90,542.99,"for all of which there 
is excellent use. Yet from October 
to April no one has added the cent 
that would even these figures, The 
“ninety and nine” have been as per- 
Sistent as they are in the old hymn 
——or on a bank. balance-sheet, 
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| Bane of Fame? 


Marginal, Sketch of the Audience in 
New York for the Boston Orchestra 


eee wee ane 


VISITING New York periodically, 

the Boston’ and. the Philadel- 
phia’ Orchestras have the misfor- 
tune to attract a host of “smart” - 
Subscribers who make life miserable. 
for every one in’ their neighborhood. 
The boxholders at the last Phila- 
delphia concert were bent upon 
making up the conversational ar- 


= rears of half a lifetime, to judge = 


Rediscovering the Harvard Glee Club as 
Dr. Davison has re-made it, The New York 
World remarks with humor: “The club 
took on new life, and the concerts became 
not only dull things for loyal Harvard 
alumni to attend but musically important 
as well.” . H. T. P. 
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from their noisy and incessant gab- £ 
ble, The Boston Symphony au- = 
dience is almost as bad.. Mr. Mon. = 
teux used to rap the -desk angrily = 
in a vain attempt to get enough = 
Silence for an: audible beginning. = 
Mr. Koussevitzky merely folds his = 
arms and waits until the old-home = 
week celebrants have talked them- = 
‘Selves hoarse. If this sort of-thing = 
keeps up, the humbler subscribers. £ 
will have to raise a fund to provide = 
Sound-proof glass fronts for the = 
boxes in Carnegie Hall. [Deems’ = 
Taylor in The New York World = 
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; Mr. Atrrep Denis Cortor was born of French parents at Nyon, Ce LLL ee 

Switzerland, on September 26, 1877, Going at an early age with his | 
| family to Paris, he received his first pianoforte lessons from his sisters. he $90 000 
| He entered the Paris Conservatory, where he was in turn the pupil of ‘ 


| Decombes* and Diemer, As a pupil of the latter he was awarded the 
first prize for pianoforte playing in 1896. He took part in the Lamoureux 
and Colonne concerts, and afterwards become known throughout 
Europe. He has played in England, Italy, The Netherlands, Russia. 
Spain, Switzerland. Having been a répétiteur at Bayreuth, he staged 

' in Paris “Dusk of the Gods.” In 1904 he founded the concert society 

| that bears his name and with it has given performances of important 
choral works by Beethoven, Brahms, Liszt, and others, also a concert 
performance of “Parsifal.’”’ In 1904 he was chosen conductor of the 
S. 2iété Nationale; in 1907 he took charge of an advanced pianoforte 
class at the Paris Conservatory. Chief of the Service d’fitudes Artis. 

'tiques du Ministére de l’Instruction Publique et des Beaux-Arts, |: 

was named a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 1914. i 

/ Coming to the United States with the Société des Concerts du Con- 

servatoire, André Messager, conductor, in the fall of 1918, he played 

‘in Boston at a concert of that orchestra on October 30, 1918 (Saint 
Se ‘ns’s Concerto, C minor, No. 4). He has played at concerts otf the 

* Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston: January 24, 1919 (Franck’s 
=a a eR ae ae 5 Fee Mommas é ai LLL 
Cbg); : , ATLUAS' c ICC y Sui = 

ied time in America): February 23, 1923 (Saint-Saéns’s Concerto Bane Pea PORN 
for pianoforte, C minor, No. 4). He has played chamber music in os 
Boston with Jacques Thibaud, violinist. 
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tra Return Thanks for Current Funds 


BRETWEEN broad white margins 

on a page of the program- 
hook for *sthe Symphony Concerts 
of ‘his week stand these brief Plain 
words: 

The trustees of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra thank all 
who by their subscriptions have 
made this season’s concerts 

possible. 

This Guarantee Fund now stands 
at $90,542.99,°for all of which there 
is excellent use. Yet from October 
to April no one has added the cent 
that would even these figures. The 
‘ninety and nine” have been as per- 
sistent as they are in the old hymn 
—Or on a bank balance-sheet, 
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Marginal Sketch of the Audience in 
New York for the Boston Orchestra 
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VYAISITING New York periodically, 

the Boston an¢ the Philadel- 
Dhia Orchestras have the misfor- 
tune to attract a host of Smart” 
Subscribers who make life miserable 
for every one in their neighborhood. 
The boxholders at the last Phila- 
delphia concert were bent upo} 
making up the conversational ar- 
rears of half a lifetime, to judge 
from their noisy and incessant gab- 
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Rediscovering the Harvard Glee Club as 
Dr. Davison has re-made it, The New York 
World remarks with humor: “The club 
took on new life, and the comcerts became 
not only dull things for loyal Harvard 
alumni to attend but musically important 
as well,’ Rs ae 8 
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ble, The Boston Symphony au- 
dience is almost as bad. Mr. Mon- 
teux used to rap the desk angrily 
in a vain attempt to get enough 
Silence for an audible beginning. 
Mr. lNoussevitzky merely folds his 
arms and waits until the old-home 
week celebrants have talked them. 
Selves hoarse. If this sort of thing 
keeps up, the humbler subscribers 
Will have to raise a fund to provide 
sound-proof glass fronts for th 
boxes in Carnegie Hall. [ Deems 
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Tone Poem, Op. 40 
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* any 
out projection, 


‘Ein Heldenleben,” (“A Hero Life’’), 


with Orchestra, Op. 18 
f ten minutes after the concerto 


any person to wear 
y be seen in the Allen A. Brown M 
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(First time at these Concerts) 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 


the head 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 18, at 8.15 o'clock 
his place of amusement, allow 


VY, APRIL 17, at 2.30 o'clock 
’s Battlefield — The Hero’s Works of Peace — 


Adagio sostenuto 
Allegro scherzando. 
head covering 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 


Moderato. 
There will be an interm 


The Hero’s Escape from the World, and the Completion. 


The Hero—The Hero’s Adversa 


The Hero 
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pit. Ua Nee ~. {| Voyagers, thrown there by the séa, 
ae hens | joined, willingly or unwillingly, in the 
| | mad dance «nd the high feasting. Fand 


sings to them her intoxicating song of 
triumphant love. They listen and are 


lost forever. The sea rises, the island 
. is overwhelmed, the victims sink to the 
; i | depths, while the immortals, the waves 


their steeds, ride joyously and laugh 
_at the fate of the intruders. At twi- 
light the watery garden of Fand is no 


+++ | more to be seen. 
Bax Composition Presented ‘Did has Sedans this tale or did he 


* ° . find it in some Celtic saga’? It matters 
First Time In Boston not. fie tells it in beautiful music; 
music that is not fussily descriptive; 

at 22d Concert music that needs no Baedeker; music 
that is not merely literary. Were the 

story not related in program notes, the 


Se : ) music would still b hanting b ; 
ji! Nuh | HHMI . & PERFORMANCE IS OF daar Gb tig witdivone, ‘the futy ‘folineiae 


Biv fu! NUPVUTTILTTATLEATUVTINY | the calm, the d lacal int 
Lt os . - = —_— HIGHEST STANDARD the pi lee the measures. {HAeTanED 
P pare one for the apparition of Fand ith 
44 & a Gl Ahan fS. Gas the song that maddens with loveyaa dae 


By PHILIP HALE ep Ae ae 

The 9? concert of the Baston And so Fand’s island is like Pros- 
Symphony orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky, ahah ia nibteon 
conductor, took place yesterday after- sounds, and sweet airs, that give de- 
noon in Symphony hall. The program light, and hurt not.” 
was as follows: Bax, ‘‘The Garden of! 7. Rachmaninoff - gave a_ brilliant. 
and” (first time at these concerts);| Performance of his concerto, which has 
Rachmaninoff, Piano Concerto, No, 2,{been played here several times, twice 
© minor (Mr. Rachmaninoff, ptanist);}4t least before yesterday by the com | 
Strauss, “Ein Heldenleben.”’ poser. The concerto is melodious, at. 

Arnold Bax is the most interesting |times obviously so, with themes that, | 
of modern English composers because |/@ Tchaikovskian vein are woineie charged | 
he is the most romantically poetic. | with the melancholy that is supposed | 
aaene this, a does not Stee tne 1 to be peculiarly Russian, now as they} 
eunting music, dripping with melan-]|_ Vii 
choly, that Vaughan Williams wrote | VC? Vodka-inspired. It is a concerto, | 
for “On Wenlock Edge,” and other} Which, when played as Mr. Rachman- 
verses from ‘‘A Shropshire Lad,’”’ but | inoff played it, with Mr. Koussevitzky 
Bax in his symphonic poems, three = him admirably, is an 


: 
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ton, has a higher and more sustained 
flight of imagination than Vaughan Will- 
jams reached in his ‘“Iuondon” sym- 
Phony. 

ls Bax of Irish descent? It is cer- 
tain that he has been mightily influ- 
enced by Irish legends, folk lore and 
the wild western coast of LEHirinn. He 
believes in “the good people’; he has 
seen the hosting of the Sidhe; he has 
heard the piping that léads mortal 
men to joy or destruction. 

Writing an “rgument for “The Gar- 
den of Fand”’ he first tells how the hero 
Cuchulain fell under the spell of the en- 
chantress, fand, who dwells on a MyYSs- 
terious island: how his wife, Emer, 


neous appeal to an audience. It is not 
necessary to inquire pryingly into the 
contents themselves. Mr. Rachmaninoff 
by his superb performance gave un- 
alloyed pleasure. 

We doubt if “Kin MHildenleben,”’ 
which had not been on a Symphony pro- 
gram since 1910, will be ranked among 
Strauss’s important works, though = 
some of the _ sections, notably ‘The’ 


which have never been played in Bos- exciting work, that makes an = 


Flero’s Escape from the World, and 
Conclusion,”’ are impressive, having 
emotional depth, being the baring of a 
soul. No man is perhaps a hero to his 
valet; but Strauss is evidently a hero 
finally won him back to the world of | t® himself. He is autobiographical in 
ceeds and battles. And then Bax tells} this tone poem as in his “Domestic 
me hearer that this musfe has no rela- | Symphony.” There is a certain ae 
tion to the legend and he relates an- |Sumption in asking one to hear musical 
other story in which Fand, the queen of }| @eScriptions of a comppser’s struggles, | 
the sea, holds with her strange com-|jhis feelings at being adversely eriti- 
i 17 had 
panions unceasing revelry on this cised by wretched Philistines, who do | 
island, fatal to those tossed by the not appreciate him, his sulking and 
Waves upon the mysterious shore: how |' Withdrawal, like Achilles to his tent. 





And why drag Frau Strauss into 

'musical story and typify her, capricious, 
‘coquettish, by whimsical measures for 
‘the violin, even if they are played as 
well as Mr. Burgin played them. yes- 
terday? This tone poem, in spite of 
the sections just referred to, might be 
justly entitled ‘‘A Poseur’s Life,’’ and a 
blustering poseur at that. 

No, the great Strauss will be known 
by his ‘‘Till Eulenspiegel,”’ the scene of 
recognition in ‘‘Elektra,’’ and ‘“‘Der Ro- 
sen Kavalier.’’ The performance of the 
erchestra throughout the concert was 
of the highest standard. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of next week is as follows: 
Mozart, Symphony, C major (K. No. 
425); Prokofieff, Violin concerto (Mr. 
‘Burgin, violinist); Loeffler, ‘‘La Bonne 
Chanson” (after Varlaine); Wagner, 
‘Overture to ‘“Tannhaeuser.’’ 


“HELDENLEBEN” AT 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Strauss Tone Poem Heard, | essentiany mediocre. 
in Vivid Performance 


¥y Crete. PRP saents-h (92 | 
Richard Strauss’ tone poem “Kin Hel- 


denleben’’ was the chief number on 


yesterday's Symphony program. 


vivid in its way as that given here three 
years ago by Wiliem Mangelberg, to 
whom the music is dedicated, and the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. The 
Boston Symphony has not played this 
Piece since 1910. It was coldly received 
yesterday by an audience not cordially 
disposed toward 20th century music. 
Rachmaninoff, as soloist, gave a su- 
perb performance of his own second 
concerto, a performance almost 


quent enough to convince one that the 
music is a work of genius. The only 
other number on a curious and not too 


elo- 


fortunately arranged program was Ar-| 


nold Bax’ ‘‘Garden of  Fand,”’ 
here previously only by 
Symphony, which again 
pression. 

His enemies will have it that the 
“hero life’’ depicted in this tone poem 
“Ein Heldenleben’’ is that of Richard 
Strauss, a theory the copious quota- 
tions from Strauss’ earlier music in the 
section describing the hero’s experience 
of the world may or may not support. 
“After all the scraps from ‘‘Don Juan,”’ 
“Till Eulenspiegel,” ‘‘Don Quixote,”’ 
and so on, cleverly woven into the 


left little im- 


’ 
’ 
. 


I the 


Kous-; juggling 


sevitzky’s performance seemed quite ag bits of pseudo-Gaelic folk tunes and be- 


Played | 
the Chicago | 


and sometimes quixotic; and” jot” that 
Strauss has these tone poems as tro- 


phies . Br koe 
Phere is one fundamental and hope- 


of heroism to display 


less defect in “Ein WHeldenleben,” 
which not all Strauss’ prodigious knack 
at every trick of the composer’s trade 
can mask successfully—the themes are 
insignificant. Now there can be no 
great music which is not based upon 
one or more fine themes, bits of melody 
which have come to the composer by 
inspiration or perspiration. He may 
snatch these themes in full perfection 
out of the unknown sources of creative 
imagination. They may just ‘‘come to 
him’ as we say. Or he may like 
Beethoven toil patiently over many re- 
visions of his themes until what was 
in the first sketch a rather banal bit 
of tune becomes in about the seventh 
sketch a supreme creative § achieve- 
ment. ; 

But every great composer in musical 
history has had this power to create 
melody as the first essential of ‘ius 
genius. Strauss has shown it in some 
of the themes in his earlier work, no- 
tably one in ‘‘Don JuUan,’’ and two in 
“Till”? but his creative talent has 
always been puny compared to his 
musical craftsmanship. 

‘‘Heldenleben”’ is well made music of 


I the school of Liszt and Berlioz, whose 


influence One feels strongly in it, more 
strongly than that of Wagner. But it is 


Arnold Bax is an English composer 
nowadays taken with some seriousness 
by his countrymen, and even by some 

utside the British Isles. The three- 
tone poems, assorted songs, and piano 
pleces of his heard in Boston offer to 
listener nothing beyond a pretty 
wilful and undisciplined, 


talent, for 
chromatic harmonies, 


Using 


ing ‘‘atmospheric”’ in the fashion: of 
musical salons just before the war. 

It seems preposterous to name Bax 
in the same breath with composers of 
real creative power, such as Holst and 
Elgar. The performance of ‘‘The Gar- 
| den of Fand’’ was a bit heavy-handed, 
-as though Koussevitzky were warping 
the fabric of the music in a vain Search 
'for profound emotionalism. 
Rachmaninoff played his concerto better 
than one ever remembers hearing him 
play anything else. For once a listener 
who has never strongly admired the 
pianist felt that after all he is a per- 
former to be numbered with the great. 
Koussevitzky’s admirable leadership in 
the orchestral accompaniment notably 
‘aided the performance, There was pro- 
| longed enthusiasm on the part of the 
audience after the concerto, and also, 
to the obvious and justifiable displeas- 
ure of the pianist, between the move- 
; ments of it. -. wee 


mem ee ee ee ee ae eee 


certs. 


polyphonic texture of this tone poem 
‘may merely mean that every hero 
has love aitairs, is a bit of a buffoon, 


‘Suggests the 
| which forms the basis of the argu- 


ow ee 
DW) onto 18, 19 , 
HE program of the twentysec- 
ond concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor, given yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall, Boston, 
was: 
Bax . shetgn 
Rachmaninoff 
Concerto No, 2 in C minor for pianoforte 
and orchestra 


Strauss 
“Kin Heldenleben,”’ 


Mr. Koussevitzky 


... "The Garden of Fand”’ 


has 


> THe of the ofMWltic legend wh 


Boston 


: 


Tone Poem op, 40 | 
again . 


changed the seating of the orches- | 2 Tilliant show-piece for soloist and | 


his composition is intended to illus- 
trate, “It is fanciful, imaginative 
music; the music of a dreamer who 

evertheless is too clever a musician 
to wander unduly from the subject in 
hand. The very brilliance of the or- 
chestration somewhat defeats the 
composer’s purpose, for the wealth 
of color ends by becoming slightly 
monotonous; yet as a whole the com- 
| position delights by reason of the 


delicacy of its workmanship, and the ‘ 


Surety with which 


the composer’s 
altogether poetical 


| realized. 


Rachmaninoff’s Coneerto 
Rachmaninoff’s second concerto is 


tra. Last fall at the beginning of the | O'Chestra as well. In it the composer 


season the double basses were moved 
from their former position at the 
back of the orchestra to the left of 
the stage. Yesterday it was to be 
noticed that the second violins have 
veen given the space formerly al- 
lotted to the violoncellos, while the 
violas now sit et the conductor's 
right, with the violoncelleos where 
the violas were. 

There is much to commend in this 
new arrangement (which we believe 
has been adopted in other orches- 
tras). The violins are now in a single 
sroup, which is altogether logical. 
and the violas (of heavier tone) are 
fully as prominent as before, in spite 
of the fact that the instruments are 
how turned away from the audience. 
As far as change in tone color or 
quality is concerned, it was hardly 
possible to percéive any appreciable 
difference. The violas may have 
sounded slightly more resonant in 


passages in which they came to the 
lore, 


“The Garden of Fand” 


Bax’s “The Garden of Fand"’ was! 
| played for the first time at these con- 
altogether | 


His 
unfamiliar 


musie is 
here, 


not 
however. The un- 
derlying motive of the composition 
IS of course the sea, and conse- 
quently it is hardly possible to avoid 
comparisons with the music of Men- 
delssohn, whose “Calm Sea and Pros- 
Perous Voyage” wil] always remain a 
model of marine tone painting, or of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, with his ““Sché- 
hérazade” and “Sadko.” 

Nevertheless Bax’s seascape does 
not fall far behind those of his two 
illustrious predecessors. Hie 
‘iS not over-pictorial and skillfully 
atmosphere of magic) 


mireainr 
ee VEO me * 


lem in musical composition. It does 
not belong to that class of composi- 
tions in which the “piano is not 
treated as a solo‘instrument, but 
rather as an instrument of the or- 
chestra,” one of those compositions 
in which the listener observes the 
pianist performing feats of agility 
which £0 by altogether unheard. Nor 
IS it an old-fashioned concerto, in 
Which the orchestra is practically an 
unnecessary adjunct, save for the 
Playing of the customary 
Here both pianist 


the other. Of the actual musical value | 
of the contents of this concerto opin- | 
1ons may differ. There are pages of | 
great beauty, as in the second move- | 
ment, and again there are pages, as | 
in the final Allegro, in which the. 
composer piles one sonority on an-. 
Other with the greatest effectiveness, | 
but in which upon sober second 
thought he is found to have said little | 
of real interest. 
Mr. Rachmaninoff himself was the | 
pianist. Naturally he was able to give | 
an interpretation of his work which 
was fairly Overwhelming. It ma 
Playing, however, which astonished | 
by its virtuosity rather than playiisw! 
Which stirred the (deeper emotions. 
Kmotional depths were touched, 
however, by Strauss’ tone poem. Dif- 


fuse and prolix it may be at times. 


Commonplace many of its themes 


may be. It is impressive music none | 
the less. Conceived on a grand scale, 


Tuttis. | 
ex and orchestra haye | 
tneir due share of prominence, yet | 
each is absolutely indispensable to | 


lt Is carried out in every detail with 
a masterly hand, the work of a true 
poet in tones. Mr. Burgin played the 
important measures for solo violin 
with great virtuosity and musica] 
understanding, ; | 


conception is- 


| has solved a somewhat difficult prob- | 


| 


Be 


_——- --—_.@ Ome a ee 


’ 
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|And why drag Frau”Strauss into thé 
‘musical story and typify her, capricious, 
ecoquettish, by whimsical measures for 
the violin, even if they are played as 
well as Mr. Burgin played them yes- 
terday? This tone poem, in spite of 
the sections just referred to, might be 
justly entitled ‘‘A Poseur’s Life,’’ and a 
bilustering poseur at that. 

No, the great Strauss will be known 
by his ‘‘Till Eulenspiegel,’’ the scene of 
recognition in ‘‘Elektra,’’ and ‘‘Der Ro- 
sen Kavalier.’’ The performance of the 
erchestra throughout the concert was 
of the highest standard. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of next week is as follows: 
Mozart, Symphony, C major (K. No. 
425); Prokofieff, Violin concerto (Mr. 
Burgin, violinist); Loeffler, 
Chanson” (after Varlaine); 
Overture to “Tannhaeuser.’’ 


“HELDENLEBEN” AT 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Wagner, 


in Vivid Performance 


Geete ——stpprv. /80/ 73511 
Richard Strauss’ tone poem ‘Ein ‘Hel- 


denleben’’ was the chief number on 
yesterday's Symphony program. [Kous- 
sevitzky’s performance seemed quite as 
vivid in its way as that given here three 
years ago by Wiliem Mangelberg, to 
whom the music is dedicated, and the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. The 
Boston Symphony has not played this 
Piece since 1910. 
yesterday by an audience not cordially 
disposed toward 20th century music. 
Rachmaninoff, as soloist, gave a su- 
perb performance of his own second 
concerto, a performance almost 


quent enough to convince one that the 
music is a work of genius. The only 
other number on a curious and not too 
fortunately arranged program was Ar- 
nold Bax’ ‘‘Garden of Fand,’’ played 
here previously only by the 
Symphony, which again left 
pression. 

His enemies will have it that the 
“hero life’’ depicted in this tone poem 
“Kin Heldenleben’’ is that of Richard 
Strauss, a theory the copious quota- 
tions from Strauss’ earlier music in the 
section describing the hero’s experience 
of the world may or may not support. 
“After all the scraps from ‘‘Don Juan,’’ 
“Till Eulenspiegel,” ‘‘Don Quixote,”’ 
|and so on, cleverly woven into the 
polyphonic texture of this tone poem 
‘may merely mean that every hero 
has love attairs, is a bit of a buffoon, 


elo- 


little im- 


Jess defect in 


‘‘La Bonne 


I the school of Liszt and Berlioz, 
| influence one feels strongly in it, more 
' strongly than that of Wagner. 
Strauss Tone Poem Heard, 'essentiauy mediocre. 
| Arnold Bax 
‘nowadays taken with some seriousness 
|by his countrymen, and even by some 


It was coldly received | 


Chicago | 


Vand sometimes quixotic: and fiot™ that 


Strauss has these tone poems as tro- 
phies of heroism to display. 
There is one fundamental and hope- 
“Bin Heldenleben,”’ 
which not all Strauss’ prodigious knack 
at every trick of the composer’s trade 
can mask successfully—the themes are 
insignificant. Now there can be no 
great music which is not based upon 
one or more fine themes, bits of melody 
which have come to the composer by 
inspiration or perspiration. He may 
snatch these themes in full perfection 
out of the unknown sources of creative 
imagination. Tiney may just ‘‘come to 
him’ as we say. Or he may like 
Beethoven toil patiently over many re- 
visions of his themes until what was 
in the first sketch a rather banal bit 
of tune becomes in about the seventh 
sketch a supreme creative achieve- 
ment. 

But every great composer in musical 
history has had this power to create 
melody as the first essential of his 
genius. Strauss has shown it in som»? 
of the themes in his earlier work, no- 
tably one in ‘‘Don JuUan,”’ and two in 
“Till”? but his creative talent has 
always been puny compared to Nis 
musical craftsmanship. 

“‘Heldenleben”’ is well made music of 
whose 


But it is 


is an English composer 


The three- 
and piano 
offer to 
pretty 


utside the British Isles. 
‘tone poems, assorted songs, 
‘pleces of his heard in Boston 
\the listener nothing beyond a 
talent, wilful and undisciplined, for 
‘juggling chromatic harmonies, uUsin2 
bits of pseudo-Gaelie folk tunes and be- 
‘ing “atmospheric” in the fashion of 
musical salons just before the war. 

It seems preposterous to name Bax 
in the same breath with composers of 
real creative power, such as Holst and 
Elgar. The performance of ‘‘The Gar- 

_den of Fand”’ was a bit heavy-handed, 
as though Koussevitzky were warping 
the fabric of the music in a vain search 
for profound emotionalism. 

Rachmaninoff played his concerto better 
than one ever remembers hearing him 
play anything else. For once a listener 
who has never strongly admired the 
pianist felt that after all he is a per- 
former to be numbered with the great. 
Koussevitzky’s admirable leadership in 
the orchestral accompaniment notably 

' aided the performance. There was pro- 
, longed enthusiasm on the part of the 
/-audience after the concerto, and also, 
to the obvious and justifiable displeas- 
ure of the pianist, between the move- 
; ments of it. P. a 
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' unfamiliar here, however. 


'hérazade” and “‘Sadko.” 


is not Over-pictorial and skillf 
suggests the , me 


| 


| "eltic legend: W 
trate, “It is fanciful, imaginative 
music; the music of a dreamer who 
evertheless is too clever a musician 
to wander unduly from the subject in 


— Played in 
TR ont 1%’, 4 
Cnn o-L- 7 a 
HE program of the twentysec- 
ond concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor, given yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall, Boston, 
was. 


3aN PR Wy: 
Rachmaninoff | 
Concerto No, 2 in C minor for pianoforte | 

| 


composer’s purpose, for the wealth 
of color ends by becoming slightly 


position delights by reason of the 
| delicacy of its workmanship, and the 
“| surety with which the composer’s 
altogether poetical 
realized. 


Rachmaninofi’s Coneerto 


.. "The Garden of Fand 
| 


and orchestra 
Strauss 
“Ein Heldenleben,”’ 
Mr. Koussevitzky has again, 
Changed the seating of the orches- | 
tra. Last fall at the beginning of the 
season the double basses were moved 


Tone Poem op, 40 


has solved a somewhat difficult prob- 


fj 44 i his composition ts intended to illus- } 


hand. The very brilliance of the or- | 
chestration somewhat defeats the | 


‘ 


monotonous; yet as a whole the com-: 


’ 


conception is_ 


Rachmaninoff’s second concerto is 
a brilliant show-piece for soloist and | 
orchestra as well. In it the composer | 


from their former position at the} /@™ in musical composition, It does | 


back of the orchestra to the left of | 20t belong to that class of composi- 
the stage. Yesterday it was to be; ‘2008S in which the “piano is not 
noticed that the second violins have} ‘"eated as a solo‘instrument, but 
been given the space formerly al-| '@ther as an instrument of the or- 
lotted to the violoncellos. while the | chestra, one of those compositions 
violas now s‘t et the conductor’s| which the listener observes the 
right, with the violoncellos where pianist performing feats of agility 
the violas were. which go by altogether unheard. Nor 

There is much to commend in this} '%, J¢ an old-fashioned concerto, in 
new arrangement (which we believe | which the orchestra is practically an 
has been adopted in other orches-| UMMecessary adjunct, save for the 
tras). The violins are now in a single playing of the customary Tuttis. 
group, which is altogether logical. Here both pianist and orchestra have 
and the violas (of heavier tone) are their due share of prominence, yet 
fully as prominent as before, in spite each is absolutely indispensable to 
of the tact that the instruments are “2° Other. Of the actual musical value 
now turned away from the audience. of the contents of this concerto opin- 


quality is concerned, it was hardly 
possible to percéive any appreciable 
difference. The violas may have 
sounded slightly more resonant in 


Passages in which they came to the 
fore, 


ment, and 
in the 
composer piles one sonority on an-. 
other with the greatest effectiveness, | 
but in which upon sober second , 
thought he is found to have said little | 
of real interest. 
Mr. Rachmaninoff himself was the 


“The Garden of Fand” 
Bax's “The Garden of Fand” was! 


| played for the first time at these con-| pianist. Naturally he was able to give 
certs. 


iadieenat! oS ee of his work which 
‘glassy it mth vga overw helming. It was 
derlying motive of the composition be ee tite eae, ot Sa 
deri , sit y its sity rather than playing 
is of course the sea, and conse- Which stirred the deeper emotions. 

quently it is hardly possible to avoid. “motional depths were touched, | 
comparisons with the music of Men-| however, by Strauss’ tone poem. Dif- 
eelseohn, whose “Calm Sea and Pros- fuse and prolix it may be at times. | 
cena as eens will always remain a Commonplace many of its themes 
Rimebe ie le tone painting, or of may be. It is impressive music none 

Y-Korsakoff, with his “Sché-. the less. Conceived ona grand scale 

it is carried out in every detail with 

a masterly hand, the work of a true 
poet in tones. Mr. Burgin played the 
important measures for golo violin | 


With great virtuosity and 
atmosphere of magic; understandi sity musical 
which forms the basis of the argu-' ams. S. M. 
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VARIOUSLY GOES THE SYMPHONY 
CONCERT 
ee QWA. Why. 1S. 192 
The String Choir Re-Seated—Bax’s Tone- 


Poem, Out of Irish Legend, for Shimmer 
and Fantasy—Time, Change, the Pianist 


and His Concerto—Again “Ein Helden- 
leben” Reaffirms Its Powers and Glories 


PRING restlessness is upon the con- 
ductors. They would re-seat their 
| men. Last Tuesday at the concert 

of the: Philadelphia Orchestra in 
New York, Mr. Stokowski discarded the 
platforms that had raised the players in 
the customary tiers; placed them all upon 
the floor of the stage in Carnegie Hall— 
and awaited results. To the ears of Mr. 
Taylor and other reviewers there was 
none. “The innovation,” he _ reports, 
‘seemed in no wise to affect either the bal- 
ance or the homogeneity of sound.” Yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall, Mr. 
Koussevitzky was also experimentally 
minded. To the left of the conductor, as 
the bystander faced the stage, was now 
arrayed the whole body of violins, firsts 
and seconds side by side from the edge of 
the platform inwards. To the right of the 
conductor sat the violas; beyond and above 
them the violoncellos and the harps. Of 
the whole string-choir only the basses kept 
accustomed place—to the left against the 

wall, Wood-winds, brass and percussion 
were likewise at the usual posts. 

Again there is no distinctive change to 
report in the tonal mass. Possibly, the 
coagulated violins sounded more compact- 
ly, resonantly, homogeneously; but only 
the keenest ears might discover the bet- 
terment even in so adeptly scored a music 
as “Hin Heldenleben.” The clearer gain 
was the economized command of the con- 
ductor over the string choir. To signal the 
violins, he had no longer to swing from left 
to right and back again; while with a gin- 
gle gesture he gave cue to violas and vio- 
loncellos. Years ago, Sir Henry Wood so 
re-seated .the strings of the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra in London, with little more audi- 
ble result. None the less Mr. Kouseevit- 
zky’s change was interesting. An innovat- 


ing conductor is the best of all conductors | 


at such an institutiot#i as the Symphony 


| Concerts, Besides, the re-ordered orchestra 


was matter for gossip in the intermission, 


In retrospect, the first half of the con: | 
‘cert seems but a cliaring of the ground for 
ithe revival of Strauss’s tone-poem. A fort-| 
night from the close of the season Mr. | 
Koussevitzky has taken thought of the new 
generation of British composers. Hitherto 
he has given them only a side-glance when, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Maier and Mr. 
Pattison he made room last autumn 
Mr. Bliss’s rough-tongued Concerto for Two 
Pianos, Yesterday his own choice lighted 
upon a tone-poem by Mr. Bax, “‘The Garden 
of Fand,” first played in Boston four years 
ago by Mr. Stock and the Chicago Orches- 
tra en voyage; nearly lost in the shuflle 
of a program that began with a Symphony 


of Rakhmaninov and ended with the Prel-| 


ude to “Tristan.” Like many another piece 
by Mr. Bax, the new tone-poem was born | 
of old Irish legend; swims in the “Celtic| 
haze.” This time, however, the haze is léss | 
misty than suniit. me | 

Mr. Bax has dwelt in these western isles 
and seen the Atlantic when it is a wondrous | 
ocean from Donegal to Skye, from Skye 
to the northernmost Hebrides. He has 
looked upon it rain-torn and gale-swe)t;| 
lapping and leaden under stilled winds and, 
drooping mists. He has known it also in 
‘summer breeze and sunshine, myriad-rip- 
pled, cupped by the brown cliffs and hill- 
sides, canopied by a heaven as radiant 4s 
itself. Upon these wavelets of June, M. 
Bax launches his ship of ancient tale, his 
music of modern voice. Into the sunsel 
they sail, and sailing, debark upon an is° 
that is like no land of mortals. There 
the Lady Fand sings her song of uncanny 
enticement. There she and her women 
weave through wanton dances, strange (0 
see and know. Snared of feast and 
and @alight are the sons of men—until 4 
great wave comes and the laughter of the 
immortals is mocking coronach to the caeada 
upon the waters. As in sleep-chasings pass 
these things, and again it is sunset upo! 
an amethystine sea. | 

Through this lambent air, through these 
trailing clouds of fable, Mr. Bax 
his tone-poem; while beneath the 
and the fantasy, it remains a well-knit 
well-favored, self-contained music. The 
outlines stand clear; from measure w 
measure. unfolds the thematic, the me!ole, 
progress. There is form for frame to color; 
body as well as glamour. Less diffus anf 
rambling than in many = another _ piece 
seems the composer’s hand; while it Keeps 
imagination, skill, a shimmering subtle! 
with harmonies and timbres. Motion and 
glow fill the sea-picture. If the hearer by 
chance has known this western ocean, !' 


eas 


sheen 


for 


INFORMATION 


he heart wi The songs 
rth fire 6 of this Celtic Shalot are | 
pongaes ‘poignantly imagined. If. 
.sg vividly and poignal ion As 
3 listener's mind harks back to e8's | 
Kubla Khan,” he may stir with a pardon- 
ple pride «ver an American’s music of 
nchantment. As through. the haze of 
ream befalls the catastrophe. Behind 
oils, indeed, the delicate-fingered, tender- 
anciéa Bax keeps all the music. The sea- 
tecture glimmers and fades. Gone are 
hese wraiths upon rippled waters. A finely 
ouched poet is Arnold Bax. Not words, 
ut tones, are his winged and wistful 
peech. To excess, he loves their motion 
nd glamour. Fluid is he and fertile. Be- 
ide his book of Celtic legends may also be 
ris volume of Shelley. 
Time has not been kind to Mr. Rakh- 
maninov’s Second Concerto in C minor, for 
janoforte with Orchestra, now nearly 4 
huarter-century old. However it may have 
founded when he and other pianists were 
slaying it plenteously, it has dwindled into 
well-made, conventional, obvious rnusic, 
ayvying the expected thing at the foreseen 
noment in the anticipated way. A display- 
ul Allegro Scherzando ends it. Babes and 
tucklings of the twentieth-century concert- 
1all may almost foretell when the songful 
easures will interrupt the ornate “pas- 
sage-work’’; recapitulate melody; _ give 
iylace to the exercises of virtuosity, swirl- 
ing at last to climax. The Adagio Soste- 
muto sings a pretty pianistic song, set in 
gentle euphonies from the orchestra, bid- 
ding the pianist to suave touch and un- 
ruffied voice. Workaday fancy, not imagi- 
nation delving to beauty, invents and con- 
ducts it. Patiently ear and mind follow 
the first movement. The large lines, the 
broad flow, of the workmanship hold them 
to the end; but workmanship the music 
remains. There is no spur to the listener's 
thought, no fillip to his feeling. 


Mr. Rakhmaninov as composer has the 


knack of making the commonplace seem in-| !U ; 
“Don Quixote’’—Strauss at 


teresting, the platitudinous sound impres- 
sive. Tenfold, as pianist, he mulitiplies 
these serviceable powers. Fancy this Con- 
certo played by a roly-poly virtuoso with 
a smiling mask. It would hardly prevail 
as it does when the composer himself, 
massive, sombre and austere, looms above 
it. With the little grinning fellow, it 
B might even be discovered for the bourgeois 
smusic that it really is. The portentous 
pianist, however, has laid vast hold upon 
the average American imagination. Upon, 
it, as well as upon the piano, does he also 
play. lt loves “front,” besides, and with) 
that useful surface Mi. Rak hmaninov’s 
Symphonic musie is thickly coated. Four 
times, was it, that the audience yesterday 
| recalled him? Blessed be the obvious, “It 
Bote there all the same.” 


Jonging. The songs } 


OBSCURED 


mp Bh 


“Rakhmaninov 1 


Sky’s in the first movement of the Concerto 
in B-flat minor; Strauss of a love-music 
that is the ecstasy of tones, of the striding, 
clanging battle-piece, the brooding hush, 
the calm beatified, upon The Hero’s Works | 
of Peace; the exaltation and the splendors } 
of the close. Time and again in the long 
course of the tone-poem, the Strauss that 
scales to greatness speaks or sings. In 
characterizing power and graphic fecundity 
the theme of The Hero outdoes even the 
measures flinging Don Juan upon the stage 
of music and imagination. The “love- 
scene” that pulses and glows across the 
“Sinfonia Domiestica,”’ slows and pales be- 
side the incandescent rapture of Hero and 
Helpmate embraced. From the youthful 
tumults of “‘Til Eulenspiegel” Strauss goes 
forward to the far-spreading battle-fresco 
of “Ein Heldenleben.” The trumpets of 
“Zarathustra” do not deeper rend the 
skies. Nowhere else does he sound the 
deep serenities of these Works of Peace: 
while upon the tones creep the shadows 
of twilight. Even the dance in “Zara- 
thustra”’ knows not these tender felicities. 
The close of ‘Dom Quixote” gains a more 
plercing beauty; the climax of “Death and 
Transfiguration” more sweeps and swells; 
but the end of “Hin Heldenleben” touches 
plangent majesty. To the heavens upon 
its own pinions in its ultimate glories, | 
mounts the Hero-Theme. Commanded | 
they open; in celestial calm the music 
dies. Nowhere has Strauss better sus-| 
tained a vast and inwrought design; | 
or worked such wonders of polyphony; so) 
arrayed his power and passion of diatonic | 
song. The works of prime, ful! fraught and | 
full furnished, are “Ein Heldenleben” and | 
acme before 
music-drama entered in and possessed him. 
Descents there are, but descents that pass 
in performance and leave but trace in af- 
termath. The malign music of The Adver- 
saries is losing edge and temper; tends to 
become, with the clouding years, no more 
than acrid exercise in instrumental virtu- 
osity. Possibly, the tantalizing Helpmate 
coquets too long upon the solo-violin, since 
responsive imaginations do not always 
teem to the lengthier Strauss. No doubt 
there is a deal of “paper-music” in the quo- 
tations from the earlier tone-poems among | 
the Works of Peace—music that, in the) 
give-and-take of the concert-hall, sounds | 
only for itself, with little or none of this! 
under-suggestion. It was an error of taste, 
a warp of imagination, in Strauss so to | 
identify himself with The Hero, even for, 
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ths arteEne '. Beauty he courted at the ex-| are believed to have been broken 
Pn coseganay power; less searched than ingland by South Congregational] 
Eoechotl. the music. Within memory the pringfield, which states in its an- 
ead Theme was more vividly and vigor- th report, just published, that new 
(LET O™~ tt: Thefihave increased from thirty in 
4 in 1924. The total new mem-. 
(Mr Ko s it seemed, would]jil in the eight years is 1064. This 
ee  eupla cathe than sinister.). nelude eighty-three new members | 
Rpsotag hiawe-Soene beat. higher with stark pas- 1.in connection with the church’s 
bei an’ by sentiment unalloyed. The battle- ith Olivet Church in 1920. Rev, 
piece more clamored ana strode the racked||Gilkey is pastor. : 
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-Matthay; composition with Frederick Corder (1900-1905). He was 


known as one of the most brilliant students in the history of the Acad- | 
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“Into the Twilight” (1908), which has been discarded, and a string | 


quintet of which only an “Interlude” has been retained. The works 


that survive Bax’s criticism are dated beginning with 1909. Leaving | 
the Royal Academy in 1905, he went to Ireland, where he lived in the | 


western region of that country. Later he went to Dublin, and was 
associated with the writers and the artists of the “Irish Renaissance. 
In 1910 Bax visited Russia for a short time. The pianoforte pieces 
“May: Night in the Ukraine,” “Gopak,’’ and the remarkable “In a 
Vodka Shop” were the result. 
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vitzky’s interpretation, 
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A little the music : 

at the end out of meditation int : 
The modernists ply gleefully these weapons 
of detraction. From Strauss they are in 
the full tide of scornful reaction. Their 
merits, which are signal, are not his. Alien 
Oo them, professing and practising another 


gospel, are his attributes of greatness. Yet} 
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upon “Till” and ‘Don Juan, ‘upon 
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their fists in vain. 
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piece more clamored and strode ye 
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of the Works of Peace and | 
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Royal Academy of Music, London, 


which he entered in 1900. He studied the pianoforte with Tobias | 


Matthay; composition with Frederick Corder (1900-1905). 


He was 3 


‘known as one of the most brilliant students in the history of the Acad- 
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‘emy. His early works are the Pianoforte Trio (1906); ‘‘Fatherland, 

‘for tenor solo, chorus, and orchestra (1907); the orchestral poem, 


-~“Tnto the Twilight”? (1908), which 


has been discarded, and a string 


quintet of which only an “Interlude” has been retained. The works | 

| that survive Bax’s criticism are dated beginning with 1909. Leaving 

| the Royal Academy in 1905, he went to Ireland, where he lived 1n the 
western region of that country. Later he went to Dublin, and was 
associated with the writers and the artists of the ‘Irish Renaissance. 


In 1910 Bax visited Russia for a short time. 


The pianoforte pieces 


“May: Night in the Ukraine,” “Gopak,”’ and the remarkable “In a 


,V odka Shop” were the result. 
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_ |with the proud vigor of youth, now 


vivid of the hero’s snarling, snapping, 
back-biting adversaries, now amorous, 
transfused with beauty and a sensuous 
loveliness; now thrilling with clamor 
and surge of battle; then finally music 
of calm and of fulfillment, of life round. 
ed, and crowned with peace. ae 
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Jf the performance at the Sym- 

ny Concert yesterday afternoon of 

in Heldenleben” of Richard Strauss 

tH of Rachmaninoff’s Second Con- 

to, with the composer as pianist, 

ere is but one thing to say: they 

proached unbelievably close to per- 

ction. | 

And of these two performances, that 

of Strauss’ tone-poem~was for Mr. 

Koussevitzky the more conspicuous 


achievement, notable as was the ser- | 


vice that he rendered the music of 
his friend and former countryman. 
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STRAUSS’ POEM GLORIFIED 


Unheard at the Symphony Concerts| 
since 1910, “Kin Heldenleben”’ was last) 
played here by a visiting orchestra. Yes-. 
terday, in the light of Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s interpretation, that perform- 
ance, thick of tone, heavy-handed and 
strenuous to the point of brutality, 
seemed in retrospect less a revelation 
than a misrepresentation of the com 
poser’s intentions. 

Of late Strauss’ position in music ha 
been much debated Even those who 
have clung to “Don Juan,’’ ‘Death an 
Transficuration.” ‘Till Bulenspiegel,” 
and possibly, too, ‘Don Quixote,” hav 
more than once questioned the validity 
of “A Hero’s Life.” Yet again, yester- 


orchestra responding and aiding him to_ 
the uttermost, Strauss’ themes seemed 
ideally suited to their several] purposes; 
seemed without suggestion of common- 
Place and contrivance, while the struc- 
ture of the music, at once firm and pli- 
ant, bore renewed testimony to the com- 
poser’s marvellous craftsmanship, And 
as by a miracle all hint of coarseness 
and clumsiness had for once disap-' 
peared. Even the battle scene was 
rhythmically exciting” rather than 
dynamically overpowering; in the midst 
of sound and fury there was always 
clearness. It is not the way of Mr. 
Noussevitzky to turn music, even music 
of conflict, into noise. | 
| Hearing ‘‘Ein Heldenleben”’ vesterday 
one could but ponder on the extent to 


which a composer is at the mercy of hig 
interpreters. 


Rachmaninoff at Best 


Numerous times. has Mr. Rachmani- 
‘inoff's Second Concerto been Diayed at 
subscription concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and yesterday 
and today, for the third“time at these 
concerts, the composer is his own. in- 
terpreter. Always happiest in his own 
music, Mr. Rachmaninoff may be de- 
pended upon to play the Piano-part in 
this Concerto with a surpassing elo- 
quence, and yesterday he was supported 
and abetted by Mr, Kaussevitzky. Con- 
ductor and pianist seemed to spur and 
to inspire one another, to fan each 
other’s fires, and such was the sweep- 
ing ardor of the splendid closing theme 
of the final movement that an audience, 
lifted out of itself, applauded the pian- 
ist to the echo, returning him time 
and time again to the platform. 

As beginning to yesterday’s concert 
came yet another piece by a Jiving 
composer, Arnold Bax’s  tone-poem, 
“The Garden of Fand,” previously 
Played here by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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Exquisitely Played 


The name of Bax is readily linked 
with that of William Butler Yeats. 
Celts both, they have alike found in- 
spiration in the richly imaginative 
legends of their race. Great or even 
important music this ‘‘Garden of Fand”’ 
may hardiy be called, yet its poetry 
and its fancy are indisputable, and 
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day, as in days gone by, that ‘phece 
seemed music of epic dimensions and 
of true epic quality; music now charged 
with the proud vigor of youth, now 
vivid of the hero’s snarling, snapping, 
back-biting adversaries, now amorous, 
transfused with beauty and a sensuous 
loveliness; now thrilling with clamor 
and surge of battle; then finally music 
of calm and of fulfillment, of life round.-- 
ed, and crowned with peace. ; 
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vitzky’s interpretation, that perform- 
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seemed in retrospect less a revelation 
than a misrepresentation of the com 
poser’s intentions. 
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been much debated, Even those who 
have clung to “Don Juan,’ ‘Death and 
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and possibly, too, “Don Quixote,” hav 
more than once questioned the validity 
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interpreters. 
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Numerous times. has Mr. Rachmani- 
noff’'s Second Concerto been played at 
subscription concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and yesterday 
and today, for the third time at these 
concerts, the composer is his own. in- 
terpreter. Always havpiest in his own 
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of the final movement that an audience, 
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Yesterday the Byrostione Orchestrs 
presented itself in a new arrangement 
the violas sitting where the sécond’ 
violins were wont to be placed, the 


‘cellos filling the old position of the — 


violas and the second violins replacing. 


‘the ’cellos beside the first violins. The|, 


harps were placed on the opposite side. 
from their usual place. Whatever Mr. 


Koussevitzky’s exact purpose in this % 


re-ordéring, there is this to be said of 
the result; that yesterday the orches- 
tra sounded superbly, with an unusual 


richness of tone and with admirable |: 


balance. 
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1816; and, alas, in the prolixity.~ Yes- 


ry CwWn ATG terday the audience was apparently in 
7 | | : thankful mood, but when:«the symphony 
, was played in 1873 at the Crystal 


. 


Palace, a contemporary. critic wrote: 


“The audience listened with very few 
CONCERT GIVEN signs of lively interest and applauded 

| very slightly.” | ‘ 
| % There are still in Boston mén and 


women who believe in the plenary in- 
spiration of the long-acknowledged great 


. W % composers. To these believers the mame 
Progt a7) Includes Or ks “Schubert” was enough; anything — 
by him must be good. And so there 
by Schubert, Loeffler, was clapping of hands, the customary, 
yet. barbaric, manner of showing rap- 


Prokofieff, Wagner turous enjoyment, 
These believers probably looked with 
dread on the production of Prokofieff’s 


‘ioli ‘to. ‘“‘Prokofleff’’! A man 
WARM TRIBUTE PAID iio Peter sigg a that cates ay ter- 


ee ee ee ee 


a ce tl NT LOC a: Na ee Neil eee lly 


— EE ee ee -_ 


rible, a dangerous fellow, given to nerye- 
TO SARGENT ARTIST rasping dissonances, moanings, shrieks, 
: squeals, squeaks and grunts. But, lo, 
w.25, mas | ay ce seh ener Se to baa mp «v0 
‘ul work, as delightful as it is un 
By PHILIP HALE and individual. Violin concertos in or- 
| The 23d concert of the Boston] thodox form are too often boresome. 
. Symphony orchestra, Mr. Kousse- pechyp resend ye rie | sue 
Bit Aarti 5. °e distressingly long-winded, with pages 
vitzky, conductor, took place yester- of irritating repetition and ya wane 
day afternoon in Symphony hall. _pelling padding. The majowity of these 
At the beginning the orchestra, concertos should be put im a duck-press 
standing, played Siegfried’s Funeral | cemialé te On sage Arg be 
Music from “Dusk of the Gods” in| Buelow remarked long. Bye! when he 
‘memory of John Singer Sargent, | freed his mind about Max Bruch and 
The audience stood during the per- | thus annoyed many respectable persons 
| formance who were “‘fond of music.” 
> Th a ia Prokopieff's concerto is not too delib- 
H AR : © program was as follows: Schu- ii crately unusual. It is free and unconfined, 
bert, Symphony, B flat major, No. 5; but t laboriouslv so: : , 
; | Prokofieff, Violin Concerto (first. time not laboriously so; not from any want 
in America); Loeffler, Poem, ‘La Bonne of technical skill in the composition. It 
| Ch yates £ de a : abounds in ideas, in turn beautiful and 
i peauie (after Verlaine); Wagner, fi joyously humorous, The treatment of 
VEECUED 0 Tannhaeuser." ; - || these ideas for solo violin-and orches- 
| Mozart's Symphony in C major (K. fltra ig as refreshingly interesting as it 
4 | 425 had been announced and notes about is original. The “accompani " 
Vieille — , samseant it were in tl book. As the “ Pape bey + 
a aT _ssle program boo {more than an ‘“‘accompaniment” in the 
book was In the press it was too late | agmmon meaning of the word; it is 
to substitute notes for Schubert's Sym- symphonic; masterly in itself. _ There 
phony. Why the change was made is fare charming effects of color, surprising 
a question answered only by “So the but not extravagant; the unexpected is 
conductor wished.” Schubert’s Sym- ‘la ¢resh fascination, The effects in the 
phony No. 5 is not unknown here. It whole work are gained with sian au- 
was played from manuscript under Mr. | gacious simplicity! Mr. Burgin played 
Henschel’s leadership in 1883. When it superbly and Mr. Koussevitzky reveled 
was performed at a Symphony concert jin the brilliance of the orchestra] per- 
in hs oa it was thought that it would be formance. | 
entombed, never to be exhumed again. Mr. Loeffler’s ‘‘Tz AN 
Some have thought that the music was justly called a ‘poem.’ There ae 
composed for a little orchestra, a pri- phonic poems that are pedestrian prose 
vate musical society that grew out of Mr. Loeffler’s is shot through with 
the concerts, at first chiefly of quartet beauty; there is the enthusiasm, the ex- 
music, given in the house of Schubert’s uberance of romantic feeling; ‘not only 
father. The score calls only for a flute, | Verlaine’s break of day, but the dawn 
two oboes, two bassoons, two horns and Jand the flush of amorous ecstasy, And 
Strings. Writing the symphony, Schu- [so Veriaine’s adorable little idyl - be- 
bert had the music of Haydn and |comes in musie a sonorous, eloquent 
Mozart in his head, but not the music long-sustained chant of passion. The. 
of their high estate. Occasionally there |audience was quick to appreciate the. 
re hints at the Schubert to be: in this | music itself and the character of the | 
or that melodic figure; in a few modula performance. ir. j,oeffler was sum- . 
tions not common in the Vienna of | moned to the platform. beets 
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An impressive interpretation of Wag- ‘vely, this music was plaved | s : 
ner’s. overture’ brought the end. In the apd BreCSVe gla a aia ‘ci | 
final measures Mr. Koussevitzky followed | by a standing orchestra and heard by 
the example of certain conductors and. . . : 
laid great stress on the inner voices for an audience also risen to its feet. 
horns. Ah,. the walls of Jericho! But —_— 
those of Symphony haJl are. stoutly 


built; the statues in the niches were MR. BURGIN’S ARTISTRY 


unshaken; great was the joy of the. For no sooner had the orchestra 


hearers, as always when there is a! 
thunderous musical speech. 'stood—save for the players upon the 


The concert will be repeated tonight. | violoncellos” and the harps who, for 
‘The program for next week Fridav af-| Vevy practical reasons, remained in 
ternoon and evening (/or the custom-| their seats—than the audience followed 
ary Saturday night concert will take! Suit. And, keeping unbroken the 
place in the night before) will be as| ceremonial spell, for the first time with- 
fololws: Bach, Brandenburg Concerto Nvu.| in memory at the Symphony Concerts 
$, and Siloti’s arrangement for strings| this memorial exercise was unmarreda 
of the Adagio’s from the Organ, Toccata | by the applause of any thoughtless or 
in © major; Scriabin, ‘‘Prometheus,’’| unobservant individual who had 
Debussy, nocturnes; ‘‘Clouds’’ and ‘“‘Wes-| assumed the music to be part of the 
tivals;’’ Borodin. Dances, with Chorus,! day’s entertainment. f 
from “Prince Izar.”’ | Onee the concert proper had begun. 

CORR paemee ce ee ee however, the afternoon was marked by 


Y , by an enthusiasm on the part of the, 
S MPHON audience, unusual even for this sea- | 
, son, wherein the staid Friday sub-' 

1m : a new re-| 


scribérs have developed 7 
sponsiveness to music and conductor. | 


To be sure, the Symphony of Schubert, 

in B-flat major, No. 5, that replaced | 

IN TRIBUTE. the Symphony’ of Mozart, originally an- | 
no uncom- 


nounced, was received with 
mon degree of acclaim, although it was) 


| warmly enough applauded. 
10 SAR GENT Tribute to Mr. Loeffler 
“gt | 


But Mr. Burgin, both at his ap- 
pearance upon the platform and at the 
|conclusion of his performance of 
'Prokofiev’s enormously difficult ‘Violin a 
M RB . S | ‘ » | Concerto, was ape aren ie unmis- Boa 
| takable heartiness; Mr. Loeffler, sSum- | ERS cS 
| r. Urpin O oist in| moned to the stage after the per- ; | : 
formance of his tone-poem, “La Bonne. | Portrait of John Singer Sargent, Painted by Himself, the Endless Work of Which | 


9 . " *> 7 . 
Chanson, was no less cordially re-. ' Baffled Him a : aS 
Prokofiev S Con- “Tann- | S No Other of His Paintings Did. it Afterward Tended to Make’! 


|ceived; and the Overture to , Hi my 
/hauser,”” which brought the concert to oe im Loathe All Portrait Painting, 


'@ sonorous close, provoked, as it did) a sm 
certo }at last Sunday’s Pension Fund Concert, 
a veritable storm of applause. 


Q - | 
ty BY og ee 967/925) Revived by Dr. Muck, sev@ral sea- 


/sons ago, this little-known Symphony of 


old. And while it is in | 

| & striking and individinal mebliaetent ‘Paclesadiel epaibanieisisauhorsinsee aie ma Att 

| the Concerto is singularly free from | Pcem for Orchestra, as it was origi- 

| that harmonioe audacity which we now | nally called, is a richly textured, 

r | . » 4 ‘ nie . Schubert seemed at that time hardly | ria ee, Nob he name of Prokofiev. rab e a gates marcia rd ei 

BY WARREN STOREY SMITH | wortn*the trouble of the resurrectine. | ome ©encerto runs in three move-} t0 establish itself as of equal rank 
| | ments, of which the first seems the | with that composers La Sort mse 


Whether Mr. Koussevitzky has made laned ; m Rae “e * , 
: : judicious cuts or whether his tempi | flest @ han eae__.second: . ta! ore “ANS ‘ =aeee oe aes 
and in every respect impressive were more happily chosen, the piece and fanciful, the last unaffectedly | = vena Seems here as one who speaks | 

melodious. Music bristling ‘with a e with consummate polish and address, 


made yesterday a by no means un- culties , 
agreeable impression, though it were *S of every sort, it was played in cha bt ory be new ane ee 
© communicate. 


, ; mas , 
eyesterday afternoon. idle to claim for it an important place scat enenton. by Mr, Burgin, waned vom Wagner to Wagner, through 
' ’ & 


this seas 
' among Schubert's compositions. = Season, both as concert Aq 
) “ p S as assisting artist, has pcneee iia ae: Schubert, Prokofiev and Loeffler, the 


| ‘ 
Concerto 10 Years Old more than ever before a most valuable | (oc *, Of yesterday was one of ¢con- 

member of the Orchestre, , | Liuuously brilllant orchestral playing, 

| confirming yet again the present hi 

The Loeffler Music | estute of the band and once more ais. | 

| ciosing Mr. Koussevitzky’s versatility, 
his sympathy with music of many and 

Subsequently re- ‘| widely varying styles. | 


visea, and jn its later form twice heard 


' 


A ceremony in one respect unusual | 
prefaced the Symphony Concert of 


As .memorial tribute to the late 


‘John Singer Sargent, Mr. Kousse- | 

hey ae | ; - aur. | The subject of much comment since 
" . 

PACER has placed at the head of this its first performance in Paris under 

week's programme the Funeral Music | the direction of Mr. Koussevitzky in 


. = ~~ jy ‘ 6 ’ layed | 
a fry “CoMterdammeriung” | the autumn of 1923, Prokofiev’s Con- ved by the Symphony O 
| of Siegfried from “Gotterdammerung” | baete th Motualiy ao ws Sule Sindee eth ‘ena:in . rchestra 


and, unexpectedly but appropriately it was at that time already 10 years 





Ty i euepeinniers cme oe eT ere | Wotan's “Tine. ti ‘ine. summer-l 2I6Ure OFC 


iA ~ 


curiously Mozartian. The first theme of 


ne oe ened cecil ie ena ceil Bem dAaig i nant toi Ne ee eee ras NYY Ce ; _ ne . | " t 1 Sle, sl bie Pap ¢ =e “yd d APF oe 6 dot | Bi at Tae A aay: , ‘a? opt ¢ | 
a Irmpal aa ; {fifth in 'B flat major, substituted ror tne JAY ( INCIDENT | ductors draws near. They might advisedly 
“TFA N A M IG AT [curiously Mozartian. The fret ng eces V1 | | ponder funeral-musies. = 


Commemorations passed, the warmth of. 


;the first allegro made, one wond | f His 
| | | Whether after all Koussevitzky wad Kor | | (FR PLAUDITS - , | applause, as the concert went forward, aoe 
: SYMP HONY | GON GERT the Weethovenish final cadates Mand the | j both unusual and deserved.. Mr. Richard 


the Beethovenish final cadences and the Burgin is the valiant concert-master of the 


Schubertian shifts from major t i Pry a 
ws showed the youthful] peartoeer iavine ) OKOVIE orchestra. From the first desk of the vio 
‘ , 78 nad too epee is ape to others in lins it is his habit both to wget and to 
alternation w attempts t ] is | d ir. n either score 
‘pressive Tribute to John sre stie” tae meaner | eee 1h. 2551924) eer of nis predecensors mantched Sime 
‘ mere historical curiosity. One wondered #- nr Moral My 1 se 

if after a century Prokofieff’: 3j , excels. likewise in incidental solo-mea 
Singer Sargent Sound as spirited and as sharmine cs THE MANY SIDES OF A SYMPHONY ures, as when a week ago he was Voice 


Strte 25, (997 most of this. i CONCERT to the Hero’s evasive Helpmate in Strauss’s 


Charles: Martin Loeffler was very i n 
Slegfried’s Funeral \ usiec, from Wag- |} Wwarimly applauded after the orchestra a sig: (peepee tone-poem, Yet an apprec ating audie ce. 


ner’s “Goetterdammerung,” was played de his familiar Symphonic poem fi Sargent Commemorated—Mr. Loeffler and! may single him out for reward wc ch 
at the beginning of yesterday’s Sym-| eq pone Chanson.” Mr Koussevitzky | | | f he plays. ine solo part in 3 ee 
phony concert. 1 si teT ps , eh Nan icon ea hap hid . weve of the Rand | } Mr. Burgin Applauded—Shouts for at| season, he put by. the opportuni eee 
: » IM Memory o John n S Diace in the aicony right ti : : , tae ~ 
Singer Sargent. The orchestra rose to| the stage. The conductor brought hag 7 Overture Magnified—Schubert for Dull: terday, he rose to it in the new Hn sb 
its feet as Koussevitzky came on the! ®S his predecessors have not done the, ness—The Strange New Magic of th ing music of Prokoviev. At ow ian 
| Stage. After a moment of hesitation intensity, the Wagnerian romanticism | g | and thrice and four times at the close, 
the oa are Bae FOee, Somer nite that hep hy ri ball oo ood nate, of this ‘= 4 Russian’s Violin-Concerto the audience clapped him: his mates of the 
appened on other occasions ! gel eit o sic OF Kavel anc | ae EY! ; : 7: 
When commemorative music has Keak of Debussy Mr Koussevitzky tinds in | | orchestra joined their plaudits; the a 
heard at these concerts. woeffler’s work depths of emotion be- i ‘tor warmly shook his hand. Su ap- 
The dead painter, who cared greatly | neath the carefully polished surfaces. HH WORLD do move.” At last }| plause for such work is heart-warming. 


for music, would perhaps hav, thougnt | thé stylistic delicacies | r b I d a 
Sic, aps » the t cacies, | memorial plece has been playe : in, at the end of Mr. Loeffler’s 
this superb performance of the rreut- Iie brushes aside what may after al] nee, 


| 


et ee cen I eee ee 


- q cer without R | rs ‘ . 
est music Wagner wrote a tribute mars | be a merely superficial reticence ‘tc : foe veniy J it hae cutie tael Freeh yg i “La Bonne Chanson,” the hall 
an any of the others now! Show in the work of theme Frenchmen BUG-CHAD . L0F ‘|rang with an unmistakable call for the 
a tribute even finer than the! French) something of the half-morbid abounded in Mr. Higginson’s day, and al-| seat in the balcony; came upon the 
services in Wes ster . ‘YY. The! Passion of Tchaikovsky. a Bs his seat in the balcony; 6 up 
~ n estminster Abbey. Ch t | ,most invariably ended in a patter of ap! stage; was clapped there to the echo: al- 
end nobody stirred for a moment, and, } ¢*ception be given on Friday in order | | . | 
for the first time on such an occasion | that Mr Koussevitzky may sail day _ the succeeding trustees they have beet: As though all this were not enough for 
is a public tribute to the memory of} Ments. Skriabin's “Prometheus” and both fillustrious and familiar. Listen | one afternoon, actual shouts acclaimed the 
fe | fl the next program With repetitions ; B iversal thrill, the performance was 
; ; sits ¢ s. resent instanc Mr. Sargent, thp| PY @ universs » tHe Pp 
The concert ended with Wagener. as see. a Bp stance of 5 instanter among Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
vitzky’s performance of the ‘“‘Tanhau- | auditorium yesterday the only flaw upon| masterly and magniloquent works, 
Ser” overture is one of the most superb ! TRIBUTE ceremonial was the disposition of some tp| Even here, the memoranda of the day | 
things he has done here. So to trans- a ' | rise and of others to remain seated. In may not end. For a quarter of a ¢entury | 
listen finds j 1e anine | | 
an Titec cave | 10 JOHN S SAR | he set the orchestra on its feet at the p¢-| as first oboe. Yesterday, sitting in the 
Phasizes the dramatic values in the } | . | ginning of the memorial piece; but fqr| auditorium, he was listener to it for. the 
4! LONDO 5 two years past the public of Symphory | first time. He craved the opportunity be- 
each theme in terms of the operatic } NDON, April “4—Memorial services| 


paid his memory all over the} (@2d musically speaking Mr Loeffler is |Such commemorations by music moe | composer. Contrary to his custom, he left 
audience seemed deeply moved. At the; Next week the evening concert will by 4 
’ & : plause for piece and performance. Unde! most embraced by the fervent conductor. 
there were no applauders. Very rarely earlier for important Muropean engage- rarer, prudently reserved for HeMOr ie 
, a mm i ats ol , » €é #9 
* aia man so dignified and so heurt--| other music recently heard and lyked ers have better understood; while in the | play!ng of the Overture to ab yt i 
, 
It had begun with his music. Kousse- ! —~-~- painter, they needed no prompting. In th) set 
} 
gure music as familiar as this that the a sense, Mr. Koussevitzky gave cue, when | Mr. Georges Longy has sat in the orchestra | 
overture, brings out the significance of } 
Hall has not been of one mind as to these fore he retires at the end of next week, 


| Situations it accompanies, of a simple but impressive character | up-standings “of homage.” With a Sal- departing to France. With Mr. Speyer in 
Wahtthausen insti eo igs pag past, were conducted at Westminster Abbey Bent-like independence, each hearer now his stead in the wind-choir, he received it. 
Vaid the rest oS thie pictues wheres this afternoon for John Singer Sar- chose his own posture. _ To record his sensations would be inter- 
/must have seen jn’ his mind’s eye far gent, the famous American artist who Once more, however, as the music for the esting. . . . Finally, a consequence or 
better from this illuminating perform- | died at his home here on April 15. dead Siegfried: sounded from the stagt, two of the new reseating of the violing 
pi aeccomoert hall than one has yet The congregation was composed large- there was reason to regret the lack of stood clear. Their massed voices do gain 

Prokofieff's iin cme es he ly of members of the profession of} memorial. pieces in current orchestral rep- in sonority and incisiveness when a Wag- 
the first time in Amovign ak to tates | which Sargent was a member. Ma ny ertories, The second movement of Beet- ner or a Loeffler drives them firm and full 
| Burgin as soloist, is a clever youthful | American admirers of the artist were hoven'’s “BEroica Symphony” is too long a and hard; while the sight of thirty-two 
work, giving little indication of real'| present; preface to a concert; Mozart’s “Masonic unified and sweeping bows impresses both | 


sound daring in 1913, whe Jlated to g§ Music has passed out of B g & ey 


shows pranttaer rk, of, a boot 2 ic|MASS CELEBRATED HERE ___ |‘, fashion; ‘Theodore ‘Thomas's plan. 
shows promise, but one would have AT TIME OF SERVICES gen arangement OL the Funeral Maren, There was also music—of a persistent, 
tek Sop to hear another work from | . oe Chopin's Plano-Sonata 1S Well! penetrating dullness in Schubert’s Sym- 
Prokofieff another erty 8 | Dre the | in eee vot many of the deaji| phony in B-flat major; of a romantic 
‘has entered his 30s 1: 3 mn pre | we + Wagner’s mighty clamors across) spirit and a masterly hand in Mr. Loeffler’s 
| future behind him? ote ate wc | arkening doom of the Teutot! tone-poem; of an ancient and hackneyed 

Until Boston h . J. S., was the Bods; while for not a few of the eloquence, suddenly become new, strange 
| . Watinoe rash Doorley was tlie ri hiaang the music bears insistent connota-| and all-compelling in the Overture to 
this very Tae tite , Mont . playe W illiam Richard , “ard There pass the Volsungs longing and “Tannhiuser.”’ Seemingly, this early Sym- 
‘that was wholly adinirabie bi Me slcill | 4) 8 ated ; Siegmund’s sword flashes; Sieg- phony of Schubert has an unaccountable 
hitherto q gohan Myipag.* | approximate!) | fried’s horn sounds; to Briinnhilde’s rock| fascination for conductors. Sir Georg Hen. 


; n dignitaries of *%in he | 
| h re, | | ha Ay hi ha Laven a his ha mounts—and death is swallowed up in schel had not long led the orchestra in the | 


honoring the painter in Victory. Pagan pages, besides, is this! etehties before he. thrust it into the reper- 
ey, London. } Storification of Siegfried the Hero, last of |tory. With him, it perished,” until. Dr. 


ll eee 





te ie ee Se meme 


Hee 


rd 
oO 
j}hymned the unfolding Pilgrims’ Chorus; 
1925. Rather| heated the Venusberg music into obses- 


‘he multiplied both, whem he took the slow/ Sion. The revels steamed, writhed, bit,f 


‘division, in itself long-drawn, at a be- pierced by the clarinet’s song to the god- 
‘draggling and sentimentalizing pace.| 4¢88S.Upon them crept, flooded, surged the 
Faithfully, Schubert’ follows the “best! Teturning chorus. Epical, universal, of all 
models” in” his Vienna at the turn of the the Sensuality and all the spirituality in 
eighteenth into the nineteenth century. He| US men, became this romantical Wagner, 


works out the forms; he fills them to the|?USY With his preluding to ‘Tannhiuser|_ 


brim with notes; prattles at his studious| U24 der Sangerkrieg aut Wartburg.” These 

task; plays about in an innocent system parts and cee i acyl heard such 

of tuneful mathematics. Though the inter-] 9% exaltation o © Music. 

val was brief, his affluence of instrumental] . : 

melody, his exhaustless and spontaneous ses: he he nce of the day remained| 
Prokoviev’s Concerto for Violin. For he 

musical invention, the radiance, the charm, 


has done the miracle—written a music 
the passion and the pain of him, were all : he kind. re- 
to come. Schubert of this Symphony in sha’ eounds like no Other in the we 


Héfat ie only workaday (but tireless vitalizing a withered form, pursuing, ans 
music-maker according to a formula. po sometimes capturing, a fitful, evasive 
it happened the foreseeinge program-book 
contained two entertaining essays, For 
almost the first time in the long course of 
twenty-three concerts, some listened, while 
others read. 

Nor is Mr. Loeffler’s “Bonne Changon”’ 
among the more characteristic and pos- 
sessing of his symphonic pieces. Into music 
he would translate the moods and the mo- 
tion of a poem by Verlaine, “Avant que tu 
ne t’en ailles’—verse of dewy freshness 
and loveliness, shimmering with the im- 
agery of morning, stayed or spurred from 
suspension through suspension to expansive 
climax. The poet evokes sounds, sights, 
glints of dawn. They are counterpart to} gin) win them to a soft brightness, a 
the evoking of his mistress still in sleep.| singular and penetrating bitter-sweetness. 


ties, restless again but also magical. The 
attendant orchestra no more than pairs the 
wood-winds and trumpets; few and spar- 
Ingly used are the instruments of percus- 
Sion. The part for the solo-violin is abrupt, 
changeful, exacting, hard to keep in mind 
and at the fingers’ ends, rather than of 
superlative difficulty. To a movement 
Andantino succeeds a Scherzo; to the 
Scherzo, a movement Moderato. All three 
are relatively brief, all three are spare- 
bodied and low-voiced. In the upper tones 
the violin remains persistently. Yet they 
‘are seldom sharp-edged, thin or shrill. 


ae ree aeon him, upon all the earth,| row-scaled and as gently colored is the|} 
breaks the golden day. Like the poet, Mr.| érchestral background.: Often it has 4| 


Loeffier builds his music upon a single silvery sheen across which threads the 


theme. Like the poetry, the music quick- violin, warmer or deeper tinted. There are| 
ens, deepens, presses upward and forward, euphonies, there are  dissonances, both i 
AS Verlaine alternates his images of affec- hushed rather than outspoken. And new} 


tion with his images of earth, so Mr. lustres, again gently blended or contrasted. 
Loeffler contrives variants to his tonal prog-| The formal progress avoids the academic 
ress. The scheme is the device of a poet- orthodoxies; the routined mechanics. Yet 
loally minded composer; the invention and in a short-breathed and inconstant music, 
workmanship, of a composer muSically re-)there js discoverable symphonic web. 

sourceful as well. .The shortcoming seems More to the point is the impression upon 
to be a pursuit of recurring sonorities, an the waiting ear and the answering imagina- 
eagerness to match the poet’s ardors with tion. Itis keenest in the Scherzo, where the 


an equal propulsive power. violin tosses about glints and flocks 
Now Mr. Loeffler up-piling tonal masses, 


driving hither, expanding thither, mount- 
ing yet again, is no more. than 
admirable and effective composer. The 


. ness, sportiveness, readiness of jt all fas- 
Loeffler of poetized perception, Buper-|cinate. Here is’ music softly scintillant, 
| means, play of mood, subtlety of gay with its own motion, teasingly way: 


means, ratefied or intensified imagination, | ward. The Finale speaks in deeper sen: 


Chanse only in the details of “La Bonne 


sibility and warmer voice There are rest: 
. io nsition ¥ roediiow 
Chanson’’—a modulation here, a trans less measures, abruptly shifting betweel 


violin and orchestra, and back again. By 
some urgency of mood, they concentrate into 
briefly sustained song: dissolve and fy 


there, a sudden suffusion of harmonic and 
instrumental coloring. They tingle upon 
the waiting ear, werm the prepared spirit 


beauty; gaining new and strange sonori- 


_Time and again, Prokoviev (and Mr. Bur-] 


sound; whirrs above the murmuring or- | 
chestra; flings this way and that as in 2 | 
game of fancies and dexterities. The light-| 


apart anew; while through them seems to | engdpil ig. In them there is no ladle’ 

run a strange and singular’ beauty, of melody, even tunes, There is no 
glimpsed, rangi. Ee peng he quite en-| straining for effect, _ All flows 
snared, 6 first movement is yet more smoothly and naturally, and fo 
broken, Like the dove from the ark, \no- those who are not protiasaellh . 


Le 
where does it find a resting place. The judge the work harshly because it-is 
Mather Uf eee My MMOD And ever In. woli- |Z aeda of our own time, there is 
tion, There is no substance to hold the /much in it to arated ? Sai 
mind; but a rare and curious play of these. o ave 
new lusters of high tone, this low-voiced _ Solo Part Grateful 


and insinuating bitter-sweetness—a]l tr in- The solo instrument has’ many 
cessant mutability. The spell- of wander-| grateful and effective passages al- 
ing and change haunts the music, haunts lotted to it, and these passages are 
we ay an intrinsic part of the composition 
Prokoviews hand nor Prokovievs innesingr and never partake of the character of 
tion is like-those of other composers——mod- aerate sree ie i ri 
ernists included. He plies his own vidate 4 mere purpose of disp ay. Only in the 
follows his own gleain. Faithful to him, | latter part OF: the third movement 
‘Mr. Burgin excelled himsélf. No large does the composer’s inventive power 
‘sonorities overtaxed his tone; no brillian-| fail somewhat, Here there is a long 
| cles Over-sharpened it: no urgency of section, based mainly on the chro- 
mood overdrove it. The soft brightness, | Matic scale, which is somewhat obvi- 
the gentle glint, the changeful outline, the| OUS, and at last becomes monotonous. 
evasive moods, the flitting artifice lay all} But fhe Scherzo is wholly to be ad- 
within his powers, Upon him and upon] mired. It is imaginative musie, of 
one and another in the audience, Proko. eerie quality, most cleverly econ- 
viev also conjured. ma. oT. Structed and orchestrated. | 
a = nag a me nape | This concerto as a whole may. not 
Prokofieff Violin be an epoch-making work, and, 
gue : : bagvinges its compet: ~ Teel fee 

# /1n his music is to be original, ay 
oncerto uit Boston not be altogether free from the cae: 

Wr writen. ~——— 2.6; (925 | fluence c? his contemporaries; yet it” 
HE program of the twenty-third! must be admitted that it is exceed-. 

| concert of the Boston Symphony ingly Cl’ ar in conception and execu- 
Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky,| tion and sutfers not at all from that 
conductor, given yesterday afternoon vague and perimental, even frag- | 

in Symphony Hall, Boston, was: |Mentary style to be found in many a. 
schubert—Symphony in B flat major; modern work. The composer’s pur- | 
Prokofieft_— Concerto for violin and or oe Onn baapichsrisnic meng and 
_chestra op. 19 ‘ _|Master, of technic and complete con- | 
Loeffler—Poem,' “La Bonne Chanson”; trol and understanding of his 7 
: 

i 


’ 
> 
o 


fatter Verlaine) . Trial is easily recognizable. 
Wagner—Overture to “Ta nnhauser” 


Richard Burgin, the concertmaster | Mr. Burgin’s Achi¢vement 

of the orchestra, was the violinist. | Mr. Burgin’s performance yester- 
Preceding this program. Siegfried’s| day was a milestone in his artistic | 
Funeral Music from Gotterdammer-/| progress. He has never played here} 
ung” was plaved in memory of John! With more sympathetic understand- } 
Singer Sargent. Following the ex- | ing, with a more poetic conception, 
ample of the orchestra, the-audience| With a greater command, both of) 
remained standing in respectful at-| himself and his instrument. He per- 
tention during th Playing of this; formed his difficult task with a re- | 
music, and, for once within recollec-| Markable sureness and he deserves | 
tion, a@ memorial piece was not re-| every praise for the Outstanding ex- | 
ceived with incongrouous applause, Cellence of his achievement. .| 
Of prime importance was the Con-|  JLoeffler’s “La Bonne Chanson” igs| 
certo for violin anc orchestra by familiar music, vet yesterday’s inter- | 
Prokofieif, which was played for the|pretation of it was unusual, It has| 
first time in America. It runs in|never been played here before with | 
abo divisions, The first, an An- | such warmth or passion. Ag ‘Mr. | 
val lg tach oR dt middle por- | Noussevitaky played it, it became: 
the sehic si omen Of quicker pace; jalmost Italianate. Is this the true 
second is a capricious, often gro- jcharacter of Mr. Loeffler’s: music? 
tesque, Scherzo, and the third a more ‘Did it not lose somewhat iit iiMmagi- 
iatbaieute ore Of these three native Ssuggestiveness by this heavily | 
S the first two are the most underscored and italicized interpre- | 
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be missed. by the patrons of the 
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lar t resul through these 27 years has come to 
, particula be almost an institution in himself. 
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Prokofieff received his first musical instruction from his mother. 
According to “A Dictionary of Modern Music and Musicians” (London, 


(1924), he received his education at the Petrograd (Leningrad) Con- 


Sservatory, where he studied with Liadov, Wihtol, and Rimsky-Korsakov 


) (theory and composition), Tcherepnin (conducting) and Mme. Essipov 


(pianoforte). He won in 1910 the Rubinstein prize with his Pianoforte 
Concerto, No. 1. It has also been said that he studied with Gliére’ 
and 8. I. Taneiev at Moscow, and went to the Leningrad Conservatory 
in 1900, He began to compose when he was five and a half years 
old, and even then he dreamed of the stage. He composed “The 
Giant” when he was seven; “The Deserted Islands’? when he was nine : 

The Feast” (after Pushkin) when he was twelve. He orchestrated | 
only the third. Then came a symphony in G major. “Undina,” | 
an opera in four acts, was composed and scored when he was thirteen. 
In 1903 he entered the Leningrad Conservatory, where he took pianoforte 
lessons of Mme. Essipov; he studied composition with Liadov and 
Rimsky-Korsakov, and conducting with Tcherepnin. Graduating with! 
the highest honors, he won the Rubinstein prize. 


} 2S concert-master under Richard Strauss, Schneevoigt, the Finnish a 


Violin Concerto in Gothenburg, Stockholm, and Christiania under ae 
the supervision of the composer. At Stockholm and Christiania hej.” 
was assistant teacher to Auer in 1916-17. In Christiania he led a} © 
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Mr. Ricnarp Burgin was born in Warsaw on October 11, 1892.) ) 
At the age of eight he studied with Lotto, later with Joachim in Berlin, F 
and from the years 1908 to 1912 with Leopold Auer in Leningrad.) 
His first public appearance was at the age of eleven as soloist with 3 
the Warsaw Philharmonic Society on December 7 , 1903. He camef 
to New York in 1907 and spent a year and a half in this country, play-} 
ing as soloist with Arnold Volpe’s orchestra in Carnegie Hall in 1907}. 
and in two recitals of his own in Mendelssohn Hall in the same year.} ~ 
He also played at the New York College of Music on April 3, 1908, Pa 
In Eastern Europe he played, as soloist and in recitals, at Leningrad | hes 
Kiev, Moscow, Odessa, Copenhagen, and other cities, He has been} - 


_concert-master and soloist with the Leningrad Symphony Orchestra, — 
the Helsingfors Symphony Orchestra, the Christiania Philharmonic s 


Society, and the Stockholm Concert Society. As concert-master he — 
had served, before he came to Boston, under two former conductors ~ 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Fiedler and: N ikisch, likewise! — 


conductor, and under Sibelius in Helsingfors. He played Sibelius’) — 
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toured regularly from city to city, giving twelve recitals. a season. : 
In the fall of 1920 he became concert-master of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

He played in Boston for the first time in a concert with Mr. de 
Gogorza, baritone, in Symphony Hall, on November 18, 1920 (Tar-} 
tint’s ‘“Devil’s Trill’? sonata, Sarasate’s ‘Carmen’? fantasia, and smaller 
pieces), ) 

On December 17, 1920, he played Brahms’s concerto at a concert | 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. On March 10, 1922, he was 
the solo violinist in Mozart’s ‘Haffner’ Serenade. On February 
1s, 1923, he played the viole d’amour in Loeffler’s “Mort de Tinta-| 
giles.” In 1921 he organized with Messrs. Thillois, Fourel, and Bedetti | 
the Richard Burgin String Quartet. He played Beethoven’s Concerto with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston on March 238, 1923; and 
on January 18 1924, with Jean Bedetti, Brahms’s Concerto for violin 


and violoncello, He has played in recitals, and is the leader of the Fox- 
Burgin-Bedetti Trio. 
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tation? But Mr. Koussévitaky.ae= Preme beauty. of Mr. Longy’s playing 
lights in ‘emphasis:and who shall gay | 12 the various solo passages alloted 
him nay? In any event the audience ‘@ him, but it is possible that a much 
was mightily pleased -) smaller number have realized the in- 
And pleased as well ‘was it with ' calculably beneficial influence which 
the’ “Tannhauser” Overture. Here’ the presence of so great an artist, so 
Mr. Koussevitzky found a ple oppor-| refined and. supremely gifted a musi- 
tunity for those methods of inter-| C42, has exercised upon the 
pretation which are peculiarly his! Orchestra as a whole. It has been 
own. Some may venture to sav that! exerted so gently and unobtrusively 
the Pilgrim’s Song was taken at an; that only when it is lacking will they 
uncomfortably slow pace; in fact,! Tealize what it has contributed to 
that it almost became a drawl,| the general excellence of the organi- 
Again, others may venture the re-! 2ation. Pep asd | 
mark that the ending was unduly | But Mr. Longy’s influence will not 
forced, that a more restrained read- \ be missed. by the patrons of the 
ing might have produced an equally | Symphony Concerts alone. Mr. Longy 
brilliant result with less forcing of | through these 27 years has come to 
tone, particularly on the part oy | be almost an institution in himself. 
the brass! ' Not merely interested in the advance- 
Mr. Georges Longy, the first oboist, Ment of the music of his own people, 
who will retire at the end of this; he has taken an active interest in 
| Season after 27 years of service with | that of the people among whom he 
the orchestra. did not occupy his 248 So long sojourned. He has given 
‘accustomed place vesterdavy after- UNSparingly of his time toward the 
noon. Instead, he was seated among betterment of their musical under- 
the audience that he miglit enjoy the Standing. Precept, example and, 
orchestra as a listener, which he has #bove all, encouragement he has 
/not been able to do during all the 8!Ven with no grudging hand, and 
time of his association ‘with it. But lhe results of his devotion to the 
yesterday afternoon a pes nn. h'ghest musical ideals will long be 
fortunately heard the dtchéstva shorn felt, remembered and cherished by 
of one .of its principal slories those who have heen fortunate 
| Namely himself in these past ©MOUsE to come into contact with 
2b wears, ave. recognized the 'sn- = 
> 
* | 
| _ Prokofieff received his first musical instruction from his mother. 
/ According to “A Dictionary of Modern Music and Musicians” (London, 
| 1924), he received his education at the Petrograd (Leningrad) Con-| 
/Servatory, where he studied with Liadov, Wihtol, and Rimsky-Korsakov) 
(theory and composition), ‘’cherepnin (conducting) and Mme. Kssipov) 
(pianoforte). He won in 1910 the Rubinstein prize with his Pianoforte' 
‘ if . . . —_ ee 
Concerto, No. 1. It has also been said that he studied with Gliére 
and 8. I. Taneiev at Moscow, and went to the Leningrad Conservatory 
1n 1900. He began to compose when he was five and a half years 
‘old, and even then he dreamed of the stage. He composed ‘‘The 
nly tian 
Giant” when he was seven; ‘The Deserted Islands” when he was nine; 
| The Feast” (after Pushkin) when he was twelve. 
| Only the third. Then came a symphony in G major. ‘“Undina,” 


} 4n opera in four acts, was composed and scored when he was thirteen. 

| In 1903 he entered the Leningrad Conservatory, where he took pianoforte 
lessons of Mme. Essipov ; he studied composition with Liadov and 
Rimsky-Korsakov, and conducting with Tcherepnin. Graduating with 
the highest honors, he won the Rubinstein prize. 
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| Mr. Ricwarp Burern was born in Warsaw on October 11, 1392.! 


At the age of eight he studied with Lotto, later with Joachim in Berlin, | 
| and from the years 1908 to 1912 with Leopold Auer in Leningrad.’ 
| His first public appearance was at the age of eleven as soloist with} 


the Warsaw Philharmonic Society on December 7, 1903. He came 


| to New York in 1907 and spent a year and a half in this country, play- 


| ing as soloist with Arnold Volpe’s orchestra in Carnegie Hall in 1907 


|| He also played at the New York College of Music on April 3, 1908. 
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and in two recitals of his own in Mendelssohn Hall in the same year 


In Eastern Europe he played, as soloist and in recitals, at Leningrad,| 


Kiev, Moscow, Odessa, Copenhagen, and other cities. He has been 


| concert-master and soloist with the Leningrad Symphony Orchestra, 


"i 


the Helsingfors Symphony Orchestra, the Christiania Philharmonic 
Society, and the Stockholm Concert Society. As concert-master he 
had served, before he came to Boston, under two former conductors 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Fiedler and N ikisch, likewise’ 
as concert-master under Richard Strauss, Schneevoigt, the Finnish 
conductor, and under Sibelius in Helsingfors. He played Sibelius’! 
Violin Concerto in Gothenburg, Stockholm, and Christiania under} 
the supervision of the composer, At Stockholm and Christiania he 
was assistant teacher to Auer in 1916-17. In Christiania he led a! 
String quartet, and in Stockholm formed the Burgin Quartet, which| 
toured regularly from city to city, giving twelve recitals a season. | 
“- e fall of 1920 he became concert-master of the Boston Symphony |} 
rehestra. | 


He played in Boston for the first time in a concert with Mr. de | 
Gogorza, 


7 baritone, in Symphony Hall, on November 18, 1920 (Tar-} 
a 66 Dyaeet1). . : : ) 
tin Ss “Devil’s Trill” sonata, Sarasate’s ““Carmen”’ fantasia, and smaller | 
pieces), | 


On December 17, 1920, he played Brahms’s concerto at a concert } 


of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. On March 10, 1922, he was: 
the solo violinist in Mozart's ‘Haffner’? Serenade. On February | 
19, 1923, he played the viole d’amour in Loeffler’s ““Mort de Tinta-_ 
giles.” In 1921 he organized with Messrs. Thillois, Fourel, and Bedetti | 


the Richard Burgin String Quartet. He played Beethoven’s Concerto with | 
{the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston on March 23, 1923; and | 
on January 18 1924, with Jean Bedetti, Brahms’s Concerto for violin | 


a violoncello. He has played in recitals, and is the leader of the Fox- | 
urgin-Bedetti Trio. | 
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Twenty-fourth Programme 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor : FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 1, at 2.30 o'clock 


Syogheny hee FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 1, at 8.15 o'clock 
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To Our Saturday Subscribers : 


| In compliance with the wishes of Mr Koussevitzky, the 
Trustees have authorized a change in the date of the last evening 
concert of the season from Saturday, May 2, to F riday evening, 
May |. This will enable Mr. Koussevitzky to také passage on a 
boat which will arrive in time for important European engagements. | 
The Trustees are confident that in these circumstances the : I. Allegro moderato. 
patrons of the Orchestra will welcome the final concert one day j II. Allegro. 
earlier than originally announced. 
Will you therefore please take the precaution to change | Bach 


rehire on your No. 24 ticket to read “F riday Evening, May | 
at 8.15.” 
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le Oe aie . Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in G major 
for String Orchestra 
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Adagio from Toccata in C major 
(arranged by A. Siloti) 


’ 


Yours very truly, ietets fi hl i 5 ta tee had # 
W. H. BRENNAN. M criabin . - £rometheus, A Poem of Fire, for Orchestra an 
rena Piano with Organ and Chorus, Op. 60 


Piano: ALEXANDER LANG STEINERT 
teelaetnaomsntntashtitiiiibiabie dinate semtladiclice kisg Sait ciate ii 


Debussy ; 


a. Clouds. 
b. Festivals. 


Two Nocturnes 


Borodin Polovtsian Dances from “Prince Igor,” 
for Orchestra with Chorus 


THE CECILIA SOCIETY of Boston, MALCOLM LANG, Conductor, will assist 
There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Scriabin’s ‘‘Prometheus”’ 


A lecture on this programme will be given by Mr. R. G. Appel on Monday, 
April 27, at 4.45, in the Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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| LAST SYMPHONY | 
~ CONCERTS GIVEN 


Season Closes with Works 
of Bach and Debussy, 
Seriabin and Borodin 


PIANIST AND CHORUS 


ASSIST ORCHESTRA 
; Ye» alb——_~4ay fe 19 25° 
| By PHILIP HALE / 


The 24th and last concerts of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra took 
place yesterday afternoon and even- 
ing. Mr. Koussevitzky conducted. 
The program was as follows: Bach, 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 38, G 
major, for string orchestra; Bach, 
Adagio from the Organ Toccata, C 
major, arranged for string orchestra 
by Alexander’ Siloti; Scriabin, 
“Prometheus”; Debussy, Nocturnes 
(Clouds and Festivals); Borodin, 
dances with chorus from “Prince 
Igor.” As earlier in the season, 
Alexander L. Steinert played the 
plano part in Scribin’s tone poem; 
the Cecilian Society as before sang 
the vocal parts in the tone poem and 
In the Dances. Our remarks are 
with reference to the afternoon con- 
cent. 

The pieces with the exception of 
Bach’s Adagio had already been per- 
formed this season. As the Adagio 


Stands as written for the organ, it has 
been likened by some commentators to 
the slow movements for violin in Bach’s 
sonata, Mr. Siloti’s transcription 
Beemed natural, one might say inevi- 
table. Played in Boston for the first 
time it was at once welcomed by the 
great audience, which was enthusiastic 
throughout the concert, from the mo- 
ment that Mr. Koussevitzy came upon 
the platform to be greeted with hearty 
and unusually long-protracted applause. 

Some wondered why Mr. IXoussevitzky 
put “Prometheus” on the program, for 


it was performed here at the end of 
March. “Sir,” as Dr. Johnson re 


marked, “you may wonder.’’ Scriabin 
was an intimate friend of Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky; he was often his companion, 
and pianist, on his concert tours. He 
Played the piano part when ‘“Prome- 
theus’’ was produced by Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky at Moscow in 1911. It is natural 
that Mr. Koussevitzky should hold the 
tone-poem in high regard and affection. 
He wishes others to be similarly dis-| 
posed towards it. It is a good idea to} 
repeat in a season an unfamiliar work 
of large proportions and assumed im- 
portance, even if some of us think the’! 
*{mportance’’ is to be found only in the 
last dozen thunderous measure; if we; 
find that the composition as a whole is| 
Vague and too long spun out, abounding | 
in trifling and inconsequential measures, 
like rickety sign posts pointing to dis- 
appointing villages, with pages that in 
spite of all their bombastic pretensions 
are uninteresting, yes, dull. 

No pains were spared in the perform- 
ance which was technically brilliant on 
the part of all concerned. Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky conducted with a religious fervor. 
Mr. Mager, the first trumpeter, seated 
on high, to whom the composer assigns 
an extremely difficult task, was as one 
clad in glory. Orchestra, pianist and 
chorus all contributed their full share 
to the wished for memorial homage to 
the composer; but, however significant 
or symbolical the work itself may be to 
confirmed or amateur theosophists, this 
music of their late brother in belief is 
seldom beautiful,~seldom noble, often 
vexing by its rambling desultory chat- 
ter, seldom emotional, impressive only 
at the end and then by tremendous dy- 
namic iripact, a Work not even con- 
Bpicuous by masterly workmanship. 

As we heard the beautiful and haunt- 
ing music of Debussy, we thought of 
Miss Katherine Ruth Heyman’s unfor- 
tunate comparison between the French 
master and Scriabin in her little but 
carefully written book, “‘The Relation 
of Ultramodern to Archaic Music.”’ She 
even charges poor Debussy with the 
atrocious crime of having lived for 38 
years in a “decadent” and ‘‘infidel’’ 
France. While Scriabin in the Russia that 
was ‘“‘seeking the transcendal by means 
of every man who had a vision” grew 
into “‘spiritual freedom.’’ She applauds 
Scriabin, who “always has wings’’ for 
not presenting in his music ‘‘the human- 
emotional element,’’ and for spreading 
in “Prometheus” ‘“‘those great wings 
on which he hoped to bear humanity 
upward and out over the borders of this 
fettered earth life.’’ 

If, endeavoring to accomplish this no 
doubt praiseworthy feat, Scriabin had 
only written a litle music! 

The answer to Miss Heyman’s 
ecstatic adoration of Scriabin—and her 
adoration is voiced in many pages— 
was unwittingly made by Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky yesterday: he put Debussy’'s 
‘‘Nocturnes” after the ‘‘Prometheus.” | 





‘Listening to Debussy’s poetic music, 
exquisitely performed, one. forgot all 
about Scriabin and his high purpose 
and was not conscious of the fact that 
he had broad wings. 

A brilliant performance of Borodin’s | 
ever welcome suavely sensuous and | 
wierdly barbaric dances brought the 


end. | 
The Herald tomorrow will publish 


some comments on the season and on | 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s charact ristics as a 


conductor. 


FINAL CONCERT OF 
SYMPHONY SEASON 


Ovation Given Longy and. 


| Koussevitzky 
| Geebe ——_-May 2. J hed 
| ; 


The final concerts of the Boston Sym- 
44th season were 


} 
| 


| Phony Orchestra’s 
'given yesterday afternoon and last 
evening. The date of the evening 
concert was shifted from Saturday to 
Friday by special vote of the trus- 
tees of the orchestra so that Kousse- 
vitzky can reach London in time to 


| fulfill an engagement there as st | 
bags t © Ss guest \ work of the chorus. 


conductor of the London Symphony. 

At the afternoon concert there was 
| prolonged applause for Koussevitzliy 
at the beginning and end of the pro- 
|gram. Just before the intermission the 
‘conductor took occasion to show his 
esteem for Georges Longy, the veteran 
first oboe player, who is retiring from 
the orchestra, by walking over to him 
-and shaking his hand. Orchestra and 
‘audience rose to their feet and ap- 
plauded long and loudly. 

Mr Longy has given the best years 
Of his life to the orchestra, and in 
addition has played a notable part in 
the musical life of the city. This pub- 
lic tribute to him was wholly deserved. 

No doubt many in the audience 
thought also of other players, as, for in- 
Stance, Alwin Schroeder, the veteran 
‘cellist, once of the Kneisel Quartet, 
who is also leaving the orchestra at 
the end of the season, but no oppor- 
tunity to pay public tribute was given. 

In their cases the publie is unable to 
judge, because it has not the facts be- 
fore it. Yet one cannot but regret the 
| departure of a number of familiar and 
| respected players, whatever the circum- 
stances and whose the fault. 

The program carried an announcement 
of the 40th season, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor. All seats not reengaged for 
Fridays have already been alloticd to 
the waiting list, and many applications 
rejected. For Saturdays there is still a 
chance to obtain tickets by putting one’s 
name at once on the waiting list. 

Mr Koussevitzky elected to end his 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| him willingly 


first season here by repeating a num- 
ber of pieces which he had. already 
given earlier in the season., Skriabin’s 
“Prometheus” again seemed long and 
of very uneven quality. The opening 
measures and the portion from the first 
entrance of the chorus to the end are 
deeply impressive, not merely by their 
distinctive harmonic and orchestral 
color but by their musical substance, | 
But the composer has not been able to 
impose his almost insanely grandiose 
theosophic conception upon the hearer, , 
because his reach too far exceeds his 
grasp. | 
The performance was again sedulously 
eloquent. Alexander Lang Steinert was. 
cordially applauded for playing the | 
exacting but inconspicuous piano part. | 
Bach's Third Brandenburg Concerto | 
again received a vigorous forthright in- | 
terpretation. The only new piece on the 4 
program was another number by Bach, ; 
an adagvio from a toccata in C, in a} 
rather heavy handed arrangement for | 
orchestra by Siloti. 
Again the Debussy nocturnes, | 
“Clouds.” and ‘‘Festivals.”’ were made 
to sound bigger and more dramatic than | 
ever before. Koussevitzky is right in | 
believing that Debussv was more than 
a maker of dreamy evanescent harmon- 
ies and in plaving his music without 
overfastidious delicacy. | 
The ‘‘Polovtsian Dances”? from Boro- 
din’s “Prince Igor,’’ in which the chorus 
from the Cecilia Society, trained by 
Malcolm Lang. had measures more'| 
vrateful than ‘those allotted them bv! 
Skriabin in ‘‘Prometheus” to sing. again | 
greatly pleased the audience. The per- | 
formance here and in New York have'| 
produced marked improvement in the | 
t 
So ended the first year of Koussevitz- | 
kvy’s conductorship. The Boston Sym- | 
phony has never before taken in as! 
much money at the box office. The | 
dudiences have been greatly interested | 
in the personality of the new conductor |: 
and, often with reason, enthusiastic | 
about his interpretations of familiar and | 
unfamiliar music. Mr Koussevitzky | 
takes his own way in everything, and | 
even those who do not always follow | 
must concede that his | 
way with music is at its worst interest- 
ing and at its best, magnificent. He 
will be welcomed next season. 


‘y Ya ‘ 


SYMPHONY LEADER |; . 
TO LEAVE U. S. TODAY 


Serge Koussevitsky, who has just 
closed his season as director of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. 


_Koussevitsky, will sail from New York 
today on the White Star line steamship 
Majestic for Cherbourg and Southamp- 


) 


ton. This is the first outward vovage 
of the liner since her reconditioning. 
Other passengers sailing are: Josef 
Hofman, concert pianist: Mr. and Mrs. 
W. P. Wise, James Pierpont Wiss, 
Mr, and Mijrs. T. Morris, Colonel and 
Mrs. Cecil Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Palais, of Boston; Dr. and Mrs. 
J. D. Eggleston, of Meriden, Conn. 


- SYMPHONY 
ENDS YEAR. 


OF MUSIC 


Parting Tribute Paid 
Georges Longy at 


Concert 
Hy 2.¢945 
/ 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Any who wondered, before attend- 
ing the Symphony Concert of. yester- 
day afternoon, just how they should 
Pay parting tribute to Georges Longy, 
the most distinguished individual 
member of the orchestra now, after 
27 years of service, retiring to private 
life, had their problem amply and |, 
gracefully solved for them by Mr. | 
Koussevitzky himself. 


So ee 


SIGNALLY HONORED 


In the tumult of applause that fol- 
‘lowed the performance of Scriabin’s 
“Prometheus” the conductor, his own 
acknowledgements made, moved  to- 
ward Mr. Longy to shake the hand of 
that master among oboe players. Im- 
/medlately the orchestra and the assist- 
ing chorus of the Cecilia Society arose, 
| applauding, and in a moment the audi- 
‘ence followed sult. The applause con- | 
tinued loud and long. Thus was Mr. 
|Longy honored as within recollection 


;no other member of our orchestra has 
| been honored. 

| Yet Mr. Longy was not the only cen- 
‘tre of interest yesterday. With the 
Tartar Dances from Borodin'’s “Prince 
| Igor,” Mr. Koussevitzky ended his first 


|, other symphony seas0 


narily brilliant season, a 


of the superb choral and orchestral 
performance he was four times resum-— 
moned to the stage to recelve the 
plaudits which, with his final appear: | 
ance, became cheers as well, 


One New Number 


Of the pleces that made this final 
triumphal programme only one, a no~- 
ble Adagio from an Organ, Toccata of 
Bach, arranged for string-orchestra by 
Siloti, had not already been heard here | 
this season; this was altogether new 
to Boston. To head the lst came. 
Bach’s Third Brandenburg Concerto, 
likewise for strings alone, while be- 
tween ‘Prometheus” and  Borodin’s. 
Dances were set the two Nocturnes of 
Debussy, “Clouds” and “Festivals.” | 

Bach, Debussy, Scriabin and Boro+ 
din were each and all good to hear. 
again, while in particular did Pedy (| 
theus’’ seem worthy of the repetition. | 
Scriabin may be hardly the composer 
that certain of his disciples claim him 
to be. No universal genius was this 
hypersensitive and theosophical. Rus- 
sian, Indeed, he had but one thing of | 
import to say, and he said it many 
times, in many ways. But finally in' 
*‘Prometheus,”” his crowning work, he | 
said it with an abounding eloquence, | 


Its Tremendous Climax 


It would seem that only those anaes- 
thetic to the appeal of the mystical 
in art might sit unmoved through 
“Prometheus,” and that only the 
pedantically minded—those who would 
have all music conform to one set of |, 
canons—could seriously quarrel with 
Scriabin’s technical means. Whatever 
their abstract validity, Scriabin’s meth- 
ods were for his own purposes ideal. 
And in the last analysis is that not 
all that matters? 

Yesterday ‘‘Prometheus” was given a 
performance marvellously revealing of 
all that the composer would express. 
And once more the final climax was 
as a white and blinding Ight, stupen- 
dous in its sonority, . 

With reason, too, did Mr, Kousse- 
vitzky repeat his—and the orchestra’s— 
superb performance of the Concerto of 
Bach and his imaginative réading of 
the tNoocturnes, while again, as in its 
previous performance, the _ splendid 
music of Borodin carried all before it, 
Here the chorus sang now with a sinu- 
ous grace, now with savage exaltation,’ 
and from the orchestra came Dlazing. 
colors and rhythms that snapped or 
strode, hy Hel Py 
So, with a repetition of this pro-' 
gGramme last evening, passed yet an-. 

and one that) 
will not soon be forgotten, et 


| 
' 
| 


| 





Mew 
HE program of the twenty-fourth 
concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, 

conductor, given yesterday afternoon 


in Symphony Hall, Boston, was: 


RRM» shes ave gia Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 
bin 4G major 

.Adagio trom Toccata in C major, 
arranged by A, Siloti 
“Prometheus” 
“Clouds” and 
“kétes”’ 


Bach.. 


Seriabin 
Debussy....Two Nocturnes 


Borodin Polovtsian 


“Prince Igor” 

This program was repeated at the 
final concert of the season, last night. 
With the exception of Bach’s Adagio 
arranged by Siloti these pieces had 


By STUART MASON 


a 


Dances from : question 


'purely a 


all been previously given this season | 


by Mr. Koussevitzky. 
ciety again assisted 
Lang 
part in Scriabin’s “Prometheus. 
Siloti’s arrangement of Bach’s Adagio 
was played for the first time in 
Boston. It hardly calls for comment. 
As a composition it is surely 


The Cecilia So- 
and Alexander 


se 


of it was a simple 


dent of music. 
So too, the other items of the pro- 
gram call for no extensive review. 
scriabin’s unwieldy, 
Poem again unwound its 
interminable length. To 


almost 
many it 


Stinert again played the piano. 


_his listeners many 
_terpretation 


Weary a 0' 4*6 


Style of Conducting 
With the close of the season. it 


is | 


perhaps not altogether unprofitable | 


to record a few impressions of Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s conducting. His is a 
style somewhat unfamiliar to Boston 
audiences, at least those of the Sym- 
phony concerts. Mr. 
seems to be a conductor 
art. Not that we would in any 
this conception, which is 
matter of personal taste. 
But the fact remains that the princi- 


pal interest of these concerts for the 
_past season has centered about the 


personality of the conductor and not 
in the first instance about the music 
itself or the playing of the orchestra. 

Mr. Koussevitzky delights in ex- 
uberance of gesture, in plastic poses 
Which no doubt convey to 
points in the in. 


of the music which 


| would be lost to them did they de- 


not | 


Bach at his best saghbses por saganrernes -chestra is another matter. 
ass quite witill | there have been moments during the 
the powers of any well schooled stu- | 


/ almost 


‘uncertainty of attack, 


pretentious | easiness. 


doubtless seemed impressive because. 


of the large array of performrs on 


Yet, for all, Scriabin has 
little to say in this Poem which 
seems to be of real importance. 
Again, as on the occasion of its pre- 
vious performance, did Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky goad his forces to violent 
bursts of sound. The reserved 
Cecilia was somewhat overpowered, 
and so in the Dances from “Prince 
Igor” as well. It was all very excit- 
ing, perhaps exhilarating. 


at the end. 


_busy’s Nocturnes will possibly re- 
Main in the memory as his most 
effective interpretation of the season. 
The two Nocturnes were admirably 
contrasted and the “procession” in 
“FPétes” was skillfully treated. 


pend alone on their hearing. The 
effect of these gestures on the or- 
Certainls 
season the players have 

themselves, but 
been moments of 
of general un- 
But it takes time for an 
orchestra to accustom itself to a new 
leader, particularly a leader of such 
radicaily different methods as Mr 


in which 
surpassed 


there have also 


_Koussevitzky has proved to be. 
the stage, because of the noisy climax | 


Interpretations 

On his arrival here, Mr. 
zky found an orchestra admirably 
trained by his predecessor, Mr. Mon- 
teux, and with its help he has often 
succeeded in giving interpretations 
which have been more than merely 
effective and which have at times 


bordered on the eloquent. But his 
readings of the “classics” have been 


Koussevil 


‘ ! ; | ' more often than not ersonal, for he 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s playing of De- | D : 


delights to play on the orchestra as 


a planist plays on his instrument. 


which, 


And so we have on many occasions 
been regaled with performances 
interesting in themselves as 
they may have been, partook over- 
much of the conductor himself 


Koussevitzky | 
primarily | 
concerned with the externals of the. 
way. 


some of | 


hus we have listened to Beethoven 
hs Brahms or Schubert or Weber or 
Mozart as Mr. Koussevitzky 
ceived them, and not always, we® 
fancy, as they heard themselves, But 
the. genius of a Beethoven or a 


Mozart is far greater than the talent 


of a Koussevitzky, and the greatest 
interpreters succeed in effacing their | 
own personalities so that that of the| 
composer may stand out.in all its | 
native dignity. | 

In the matter of modern music, Mr. | 
Koussevitzky has been open-minded, 
and on the whole successful. Not 
many American composers have been' 
afforded a hearing, and some of the 
novelties from foreign climes have 
not been more worthy of attention 
than many a piece made nearer 
home. But it is an easy~matter to 
find fault with a conductor’s choic 
of programs and not altogether ;: 
profitable one. Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
programs have as a whole been in 
teresting and admirably contrasted: 
He has made us acquainted witk 
much music which was novel, par 
ticularly by Russian and Frenc!} 


con- 


spiel, chairs for ‘Ga full ‘orchestra, saw 
for the considerable chorus, that Skriabin’s 
Promethean tone-poem exacts. At the It-. 
set of the concert only the string-choit 
filed into these seats, since the two pieces 
from Bach that began the program,’ uske da 
no larger orchestra, Next came the com- 
ductor, received with general and hearty 
applause, twice or thrice renewed. 
So far, there was no material 
from custom; but when the Whole oz - 
tra appeared to undertake “Prometheus,” | 
his mates turned toward Mr. Longy, the 
veteran oboist now retiring, and saluted 
him with those best of plaudits—from asso- 
clates and co-workers of years’ standing, 
The audience quickly added its own clap- 
ping; while for a minute or two the course 
of the concert halted. At the close of Skri-: 
abin’s music, since a second or a third 
hearing does not enlarge or deepen appre- 
ciation, the applause was relatively. faint 
and labored. It spread and mounted, how- 
ever, when Mr. Koussevitzky called the or- 
chestra to its feet and, leaving his place, 
warmly shook the hand of Mr.. Longy—a 
compliment, or a regret, publicly bestowed. 


composers, and he has not bored his for the first time, in the later annals of the : 


audiences with a too great number 
of familiar c lassics. 


ee ee ae mee 


END OF THE SEASON, 
CLAPPED CONDUCTOR, 
_ REPEATED COMPOSERS 


: MR. KOUSSEVITZKY TAKES ARDENT 


AVE 
Dia. cape: Hota 
Plaudits for the Orchestra and Honor for 


the Departing Longy—Again the An- 
cients in Renewed Voice—For Better and 
for Worse Debussy, Skriabin, Borodin 


| 
review with 4d 
final Symphony Concert, especiall 
when that concert marks the en 
of a first season for a new conduc 


ECORD precedes 


tor. Discoverable, first of all, were tw 
wreaths, laid at the foot of Mr. Kousse 
vitzky’s little platform—his podium as th 
imposing German word names it. They 
were large, thick, green. They were tie 
with broad, light-yellow, silken stuff 
Whence the wreaths came; what, if any 
thing, signified the color of the ribbon| 


orchestra, upon a departing player. 5 
The second part of the concert brought 
the usual ripple of applause when the con- 
ductor returned to his stand. The recur- 
‘ring beauty of his version of Debussy’s 
- Nocturnes—‘‘Clouds’”’ and “F*étes’’—re- 
wewed familiar plaudits; while the clamor 
of the Polovtsian Dances in Borodin’s 
‘Prince Igor’’ had hardly ended before the 
acclamations of farewell began. The choir 
of The Cecilia, and not few in the orches- 
tra itself, now joined in them; many in | 
the auditorium were. standing. Before | 
long, the conductor bade the band share’ 
these plaudits. Shaking individually the 
hand of the concert-master, he collee=: 
tively blessed and saluted it. The audience | 
clapped yet more loudly—and the rites of 
the evening ended. They were unusual in 
tribute to the departing Longy, the first 
member of the orchestra to bé so singled 
end honored in twenty seasons. They were 


| significant in the louder and heartier ring 


of the clapping whenever the full hundred 
of the band might share it. Conductors 
come; conductors go; players pass; pro- 
grams change; the audience itself vari- 
cusly alters. Yet in permanence and in 
no mean glory remains the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Five years hénce—— 
“come autumn’’—and a half century will 


crown it. Ne 


Warrantably, Mr. Koussevitzky ar 
the concert with two numbers from Bach. 
—the third Brandenburg Concerto (in ‘G) 
major) for strings; an arrangement by | 





Withan the day’s work. Divining, animat- 
ing, goes Mr. Koussevitzky with these elder 
masters. | 


Mr. Siloti, for the like voices, of the & 10" 
movement of the Toccata in C major fo 
Organ. Throughout the season, by fre- 
quent retuen to such ancient pieces, ‘the 
‘¢onductor has done service to the art of 


When at last, out of trumpéts ‘and trom- | 
bones, the motiv of Creative Will lashes this 
tonal mass, stewing and seething in neu- 
rotie excitements, it gains shape, substance, 
imposing maroh; ascends to myriad and 


. MANY CHANGES 


The conductor—for it was his evening §— 


music; broadened the repertory of the 
concerts; enlarged the general and par- 
ticular delight. Under his predecessors, 


the place of the fathers in the symphonic 


scheme was little better than perfunctory. 
Once or twice in a year a Suite or a Con- 
certo of Bach, a Concerto Grosso of Hande) 
—and obligation toward two _ illustrious, 
perdurable masters was discharged; the 
pleasure that only they and their fellows may 
give, sufficiently distributed. Mr, Kousse- 
vitzky has wisely waived this precedent, and 
‘thereby proved a sincere and serious de- 
 votion to the art of music in what passes 
for its purest estate. He has ranged 
widely among these ancients; and seldom 
has the chosen piece proved uninteresting 
or unimpressive. Not for long has the 
public of the Symphony Concerts been on 
such familiar terms with Handel and Bach; 
with Carl Philip Emanuel, his son; with 
Vivaldi, whom they both admired; while. 
at nearly every opportunity, it has re- 
sponded warmly to these propulsive 
rhythms; melodies deep-hearted and out- 
poured; funning figures; fleetness here, 
grace there—the whole pattern of a music 
interwoven and  outflung, born of a 
formula yet ever renewed into life and 
béauty. 

In such music both Mr. Koussevitzky 
and the string-choir excel. Upon the 
proud course and the quickening stride of, 


rathe, than the evening of composers—suc- 


ceeded only less well with the repeated 


INocturnes. ‘The blemish upon the per- 
formance was thc over-stressing of the 
aerial march in ‘Fétes,’’ as it gains body, 
motion, intensity—an infirmity of tem.- 
perament deep-seated in Mr. Koussevitzky. 


When he first led through “Fétes” last No- | 


vember, the proportioning, rhythming, 


i 
| 


coloring of the music were beyond praise. | 


The surface of the ‘‘festival’’ shimmered 
with luminous sound; the ‘body pulsed 
with imagery and fantasy become tones. 
As in wraiths from vapors 
fused, marched, dissolved again. 
pero in “The Tempest’ heard 
clearly a music of the air. 
lection there had been 
ance of ‘‘Fétes” and many 
claimed it. From city to city 
sevitzky repeated it; soon it was 
his celebrated numbers; while with each 
rcpetition came a broadening and intensi- 
fying of the aerial march until it was as 
over-accented and over-blown as it seemed 
yesterday. The Slav temperament is in- 
deed susceptible; but it cannot deny 
self its own excesses. 

Yet the version of “Clouds” ran 
gerated and undiminished. 
mingled none in our time at Symphony Hal! 
may compare with it. Here is the 
motion of the music—as clouds sail 


voices 


| 


streaming, | 
sounded the processional measures; twined, | 
Pros- | 
not more | 
Within recol- } 
no such perform- | 
pro- | 
Mr. Kous- | 
one of} 


it- | 


unexag- | 
In merits com-, 


very | 
the | 


grandiloquent climax—the rhetoric of or- 
chestra and chorus multiplied and rever- 


berant, Like the Pharaoh of Scripture, Mr. 
Koussevitzky would chastise the orchestra, 
the chorus, the music even, with the scor- 
pions of his projecting power, Upon Skria- 
bin and the works of Skriabin he launches 
himself. Yet upon ‘‘Prometheus” is he also 
impo‘ent; because “Prometheus” is 
and void. 


Better twenty 
imitates the sensuous Wagner, as in ‘“‘The 
Poem of Ecstasy,.”’ than the Skriabin who 
merely gyrates and curdles in his own 
theosophic juice. The measures of rests 
that bring that piercing and racking sus- 
pension in the climax of the earlier piece 
are worth all the smoky pages of this 


“Poem of Fire’’—except when the trumpet- 


theme of the Creative Will flares red across 
them. To us who are not Slavs, it is the 
one masterful invention of ‘‘Prometheus” 
end to end. Yet—these Slavs also say—a 
barrier separates us from Skriabin. Hear- 
ing him for the third time within a month, 
the listener is not passioned to burst or 
climb it. More thrilling in Western edrs 
are the pounding rhythms, the leaping 
modulations, the darting transitions of the 
dances from “Prince Igor’? —the shrill- 
voiced song, the recurring Suggestion of 
tribal state and spirit. The conductor, the 


null 


times the Skriabin who ‘ 


"among the 


‘IN SYMPHONY 


Longy and Lenom, Great 
Oboe Players, Among 
Those Retiring 


One ee a re 


; 
| Faces familiar to concert goers for 
| mans years past at Symphony hall wil) 
| be missing next season when the Bos- 
| ton Symphony orchestra resumes its 
| concerts under the baton of Serge 
i Koussevitsky. 
| Georges Longy, one of the most fa- 
}mous oboe players in the world; Cle- 
iment lLenom, who for many years | 
shared the desk with Longy and worked 
With him in his well-known school of 
wood-wind music, and Alwyn Schroe- 
ider, veteran violoncellist, will be re- 
placed by new men from Europe, , 
Light or ten other men will uodoubt- 
,edly sever their connections with the 
, orchestra at the end of the present 
} season, but the three mentioned are 
most conspicuous and im- 
portant musically. | 


In nearly all cases the men are vet- | 
éran players and entitled to share in the ; 
income from the pension fund which ! 
amounts to $140,000 at present. | 

Longy’s retirement was received with | 
regret by the trustees of the orchestra 
if was stated by a prominent member of 
the board. 

It was intimated that Longy’s deci-. 
Sic » +7 i) ‘> ‘ 
sion to retire Caused Lenom to withdraw 
likewise from the orchestra. 

M ith rega rd to the other men who are | 
retiring, it was explained that the same 
process ot change takes place practical. | 
ly every season. | 


orchestra, flung themselves upon Borodin’s 
music, Manfully - and womanfully the 
chorus of The Cecilia would keep pace with 
them, Our best suburbs, however, are not 
the fullest preparation for Tartar tents. 


| |: Ay Ah 
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The Outlook 


Tickets and Waiting Lists at the 
Symphony Concerts 


sky, languid and stately both, remote, | 
full-textured. Here, {in the play of har-| 
monies and timbres, light and shadow 
course them in slow change and creeping 
gradation. In chords, in modulations vi- 
brate the pent melancholy of the mood. 
The whole impression is of a music im- 
agined, poetized, subtilized into a haunt- 


the First Movement of the’ Brandenberg 
Concerto, they lavished sonorous. tone, 
graphic accents, imperious march. The pre-, 
cision, the codrdination, the suppleness, of | 
the voices were both one and manifold. 
Bars thrilled, hearts leapt, minds stirred, 
lat the impact of the massed and blended, 

; ivided, contrasted, as often in! | 
Br ciukserpoint. they made less impres-|ing and spiny taeatar on eres * prolenll Par 
sion, simply because the ear found it diffi-| than a hundred daily realities. I nion bP 
cult to distinguish between the parted|Conductor and composer, of precision am 


speech of the music and the bodily prox-, Sensibility in the answering instrumenta! 
imity of the players. | voices stands ideally complete. And as yél 


(There are losses as; er Ue ae 
well as gains from the reseated orchestra.)|!m this revelation there is neither chang: 


From the second movement sounded the, "°F shadow of turning. 
warmth, the freshness, which are antidote’ 
‘to formulas and rigidities, times and sea-! 
‘sons: Gracious pages glowed. Through- 
out, moreover, the conductor not only kept ae 
‘the music in unflagging motion, but re- |Stt!ps thinner the texture of the tone-poe'” 
newed the creative impulse, sub-conscious, lays barer the futile GlosyNorasies ; oe 
no doubt, with these elder composers, but|°Ve" the interest of curiosity. nip vind 
now bearing their measures down the cen- |‘W°-thirds or three-quarters of the coul’™ 
turies, There are perception and poise, the vast scale of the music is vain jourle) 
the long view and the clear view, in Mr. |!ng In a@ circle, mere beating of the aly, 1" 
Koussevitzky’s sustaining of the melodie |Whither. Through the same span, the ©” 
line. With veritable intuition he modu-|tional exaltation, the ecstatic aspiration. °° 
lates it. No less vividly went the trans- but titillate the fleshly and the spirtua 
Tated Toccata. The melody advanced and nerves-—a process for which psyco 
gathered wave-like. Around it, upon it, analysts. might find much harsher terns 
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A farewell concert to Georges L | 
e on 

the Boston Symphony orchestra, sign tie 

10th annivesary of the Longy school, will 


take place next Saturday aft 
ee tern 
Jordan hall at 8 o'clock. fa A 


ee 


WOR the’ twenty-four 
Afternoon Concerts, 


Friday- 
season of 
1925-26, there will be no public sale 
of tickets. The few reserved seats 
not taken by re-subscription, are in- 
Sufficient to fill applications on the 
waiting list. 


The Russian “specialties’’—it is hard to 
forbear the term—gained not by repetition. 


In fact, each re-hearing of ‘Prometheus 


— me 


For the twenty-four Saturday- 
Evening Concerts, season of 1925- 
1926, those seats which have been 
released are being offered to the 


waiting list. [From the Program- 
Sook of Yesterday 
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Georges Longy: First Oboe | 
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) But these names do not give one an idea of the richness of the pro-" 
| grams, for many other composers were represented by works that. had 
Georges Longy | ‘been played once or twice in former years. The club was assisted by 
f capable artists from time to time in order to bring out the more elaborate | 
| ee b ad C d t. _ , works by players of stringed instruments from i ge Pr up | 
#Ai iv] onauce _by Armand Forest, violinist of Paris, who played here for the first time; | 
His Beneficent Activity AS Ok o1st “in by that admirable singer, Charles Gilibert, and Mme. Gilibert; by Mme. | 
or in Boston’s Musical Life ‘Sundelius, soprano; by Mrs. Richard J. Hall, saxophone, who was con-_ 
'stantly a staunch friend and supporter of Mr. Longy in all his under. | 
takings. 
, These concerts, like the concerts of a similar nature heard many | 
_years before when the late Charles Mole, the first flute of the Symphony 
orchestra, was fired with a similar ambition, were caviar to the general, 
_And in 1914 the war broke out. 
Gustave Georges Leopold Longy was born in Abbeville, France, on | : As conductor of the Orchestral Club (1900-1906) Mr. Longy ac- 
Aug. 29, 1868. He was educated musically at the Paris Conservatory, 


_quainted Bostonians with important modern works. He was the first to. 
where in 1886 he was awarded the first prize for playing the oboe. His conduct here Enesco’s “Poeme Roumain,” Debussy’s “Prelude to L’Apres 
| oboe teacher was Georges Vital’ Victor Gillet, a famous virtuoso in his midi d’un Faune,” Rabaud’s “Procession Nocturne” and “Eclogue,” Mous- 
day. “ih ti “Night on Bald Mountain,” Rameau’s “Les: Indes Galantes,” De- 
‘ Aer apie iene eae Ditties ussy’s transcription of Satie’s “Gymnopedies,” Chausson’s “Hymne 
Mr. Longy ty not deterred — grey a yng’ for ghee _Vedique” with chimes; Hue’s suite from “Titania,” G. Faure’s “Pavane"t 
| ment by the old French slang: to p wad the oboe, 1. bay ’ tg ahaa: the preludes from Bruneau’s “L’Ouragan,” Bourgault-Ducoudray’s “Cam- 
plays the oboe for she rigs the gallows for eh gpa « way F bodian Rhapsody,” Berlioz’s impressive “Hamlet’s Funeral March,” Loef- 
The French delighted in eet connected oad tage : my » ig fler’s “Divertissement F'spagnol,” Rabaud’s Fantasia on Russian songs, 
not only played ne oboe, he —— the “e.g e = eo Ke os ge gp 5 @Indy’s choral variations. The list is a long one, including compositions 
_ gave by his feet a benediction to those stanc ing near. the cord that knot- by Dubois, Saint-Saens, Lefebvre, Delibes, Marechal, Massenet, Chevil- 
ted his neck was called the E string of the hangman. “To give the bene- ‘ard, d’Ambrosio, Blockx Augusta Holmes, Widor, Ten Brink. G fees 
diction with one’s feet” is found in Rabelais. Another pleasant metaphor | Sporck Bordier ‘Gtireat C x! ‘ , iis oo 
for hanging now in French use is “He died of the high disease.” And so : ‘ » Lapiet. 


The return of Mr. Georges Longy to France will be a serious loss to 
‘music in Boston, for not only has he been the distinguished first oboist of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra; he has been untiring as an orch«stral 
conductor and leader of the Longy Club in the introduction of many works 
which would otherwise have been unknown in this city. 


eee 


; 


S 


‘In English slang there are many ghastly jests from “To take one’s last | In 1908 Mr. Longy ery 


’ . : | conducted a series of orchestral concerts organ-_ 
fling” and “to die of hempen fever,” to “he preached at Tyburn cross.” In jf |1zed by Mrs, Richard J. Hall. The programs again showed his broad mind, 


“Slang and its Analogues” nearly two pages are devoted to English, | fine taste and courage. The first program is a fair sample of the others. 


French and Italian synonyms for “hanging.” In New York a crook’s curse Rabaud, Symphony No. 2; Chausson “Poem of Love and the Sea”; Balaki- 
was, “May he dance when he dies.” rev, “In: Bohemia.” 


Mr. Longy before he joined the Boston Symphony orchestra as first BN per yea ina conductor of the Boston Musical As- 
oboist in the fall of 1898 had been associated in Paris with these or- ar rarec ier, SS. 1) 
chestras: Lamoureux’s, Colonne’s, Folies Bergere and the Opera Comique. | Thus he played a leading part in the musical life of Boston for nearly 
His artistry was often recognized in the reviews of the Parisian concerts. 28 years; often conducting in the face of discouragement, often achieving 
From 1898 to 1925—27 years of valiant service in the front rank of Bos- surprising results with the material at his disposal. Not as a chauvini 
ton’s orchestral players for he recognized that music was not confined within the boundaries of 
In 1900 he founded the Longy Club for the purpose of performing bg vd a pt Ayr api ae — ory wes bad music. He did 
music written for wind instruments. The original members were Messrs. worship. in anv i " ap perenne 1 P, a composer. He did not | 
| Andre Maquarre and Selmer, Hackebarth, Litke, Gebhard (pianist), with MP y particular c eT ee erence aris. 3 
| Mr. Longy as leader. There were necessarily changes in the personnel | As a master of the oboe his influence was equally beneficent. Hig 
| from season to season until the club was disbanded in 1914. Major Hig- phrasing in the Symphony concerts and in the club named after him was 
 sinson was interested in the club and gave it liberal support. Would that | a gratuitous lesson to violinists, singers and pianists. For he was much 
the Boston public had followed his example! A glance at the programs ,more than a florid rhetorician. No matter how short and comparatively 
' shows the catholicity of Mr. Longy’s taste. Among the works heard here insignificant was the sentence, it was always a thing of beauty. 
for the first time were compositions by Bernard, d’Indy, Loeffler, Caplet, | When Henri Brod, a famous oboe player, died in Paris, in his 88th 
Bird, Lazzari, Herzogenberg, Malherbe, de Wailly, Roentgen, Quef, Gou- year, some one at the Paris Conservatory acquainted Cherubini with the 
vy, Rietz, Longy, Hure, G. Faure, Lampe, Kovacek, Perilhou, Kauffmann, fact. ‘Master, Brod is dead!” “Who?” “Brod,” “Ah! poor tone.” 
Klughardt, Woollett, Handel, Weber, Grieg, Mouquet, Lacroix, Hahn, R. | This could not have been said of Mr. Longy during his long career 
ee tego gp aie if pe ig Mozart, Falconi, En- But tone, after all, is not everything. In Mr. Longy’s case, a thoroughly 
sco, Flerne, Reger, Cossart, Ravel, Frie » Moreau, Dukas, Debussy, Eu- 303 : 
cane Wagner, pst “te i ha sai y } equipped musician chose the oboe as the medium for expressing a truly 


Florent Schmitt, Wein- | jartistic nature. 
gartner, Flament, Strube, Loeillet, Juon 
_ a ae re ee ores . - ~~~ 
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> ts GE Se fa rises net iss gona caret: re re and t sir 1g, for woul 
Sa Mr. Keussevitcky turn his tone on the good old waters’ and introduce 
wild-eyed composers of today with breath smelling of vodka and absinthe?) 
‘And it had been said of him that he was a sensational conductor, a per-| 
tormer on the trapeze and flying-rings of music, a conductor whose one 
aim was to make the smug Bostonian sit up and = ae 


Mr. ausseriuty Nesppointed the surmis erg a tne” prophets. He 

“not only respected the ancients; he showed that he was fond of them and 
| wished them to appear at their best. Let us call the roll of the old 
: _worthies. Emmanuel Bach and J. S. Bach. Four of Beethoven’s symphonies 
band two of his overtures were performed. A symphony by Boccherini 
‘was played here for the first time, possibly for the first time in this coun- 
try. Our old friend Johannes Brahms was represented by two symphonies 
'and The Haydn variations, and the performances of the symphonies were 
among the leading features of the season. T here were three of Handel’s 
tworks performed. Let us go on. Corelli, 1; Liszt, 1; Mendelssohn, :? 
| Mozart, 3; Rigel, 1 (first time in er ae“ Schubert, 2; Schumann, 1; 
| Strauss, 4; Tchaikovsky, 3; Vivaldi, 1; Wagner, 9 (there were two per- 
, formances of Siegfried’s Funeral music); Weber, 2. We mention only 
| instrumental works. And Gabriel Faure, 2; Glinka, 1; Berlioz, 1} d’Indy, 
1; Liadov, 3; Borodin, 2; Moussorgsky, 2; Rabaud, 2; Rachmaninov, <2; 
eee Korsakov, 8, are names familiar to the audience. 


we ee 


| But how about the radical wing, mn extreme left? They were repre- 


sented by Bliss—Bax cannot be justly described as a radical—Copland, 


Prokofieff, Schmitt, Seriabin, 


Eichheim, de Falla, Honegger, Manucl, 
| Stravinsky, Tailleferre. Of the pieces by these composers, 
‘ symphony provoked the bitterest hostility. It is a pity ST 
performed a second time, that there was not another oppor tunity of judg: 
ing its merits and its faults. Scriabin’s Grtowomgeng was played twice— 
but Mr. Koussevitsky is devoted to the memory his dead companion 
‘and friend and thus outvies Mrs. Micawber’s tales to her husband. 
| Bliss’s concerto was Curious and made little impression. Eichheim made 
‘another trip to the Orient and heard strange and pleasing music. Manue: 
was welcomed, and so was Prokofieff. Stravinsky’s piano concerto, the at- 
‘tempt to write as Bach might write today, aroused the ire of the con- 
servatives, and many of the “more advanced” found it dull—the worst cf 
‘faults. Honegger’s ; “Pacific” is a powerful machine. Mlle. Tailleferre’s 
concerto is amiable, unpretentious tinkling. 


German-Austrian Bohemians were represented by the two Bachs, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Handel (really to be classed among the English), 
Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Smetan, 
Strauss, Wagner, Weber. Fifteen in all. 
| The French by Berlioz, Borchard (why?), Boulanger, Caplet, Debussy, 
Dukas, G. Faure, Honegger, d’Indy, Manuel, Rabaud, Ravel, Rigel, Kous- 
sel, Schmitt, Tailleferrc; sixteen. | 
| The Russians by Borodin, Glasounov, Glinka, 
-Prokofieff, Rachmaninov, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
kovsky, eleven. 

The ‘Italians by Boccherini, Corelli, 

— The Americans by Copland, 
BEX. 
- The English by Bax, Bliss, Elgar (transcription); three. 

The Spaniards by de Falla. 


Liadov, Moussorgsky: 


Seriabin, Stravinsky, 


four. 
Hill, 


Vivaldi; 
Lladley, 


Respighi, 


Kichheim, Foote, Loeffler; 


met ee ee ee + eee 


_. The number ‘of works performed were 110. The composers whose 
names were on the Symphony programs for the first time were Borchard, 
eee Caplet, Copland, Corelli, Manuel, Rigel, Tailleferre. 

Bliss, Borchard, Eichheim (revised version of “A Cil- 


Copland’ ss 
that it was not! 


Tehat- 
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st, Dasucl" “Mouseate ky (Ravel), Proke o- 


| fief, Rigel, sl Sivas iisky oi fete Boecherini, were played 
“the first time in America, _ 


Besides the works thus performed 21 were heard for the first time in 


» Boston. | Ke 


) Schumann’s 
, spiegel,” Ravel’s “The Waltz,” Prokofieff’s “Scythian” 
_coneerto, Respighi’s “Gregorian” 
/ Bax, Boccherini, 


etek” an Se ae ee 


ee ee ee es 
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oz 


' regard to Mr. 
, adventures of his soul in the land of music. 


ee ET GE OS EE 


There were not many soloists: A soprano, Mme. Matzenauer; two. 


‘yiolinists, Messrs. Burgin and Spalding; one violoncellist, Mr. Bedetti (two 


performances); six pianists, Messrs. Borovsky (first time here), Cortot, 
Maier and Pattison (music for two pianos), Rachmaninov, Soar f 
(first time here), and Mlle. Boulanger, organist. 

Mr. Borovsky. gave a tame performance of Tchaikovsky’s Concerto 
No. 1; Mile. Boulanger, hampered perhaps by the condition of the organ, 
lac ked decisive rhythm. Mr. Stravinsky had the courage to play his own 
concerto and he played it as if he really liked it. 


+ a ee — 


The season was on the whole unusually interesting and brilliant: 
There are orchestral performances that stand boldly out, as those of the 
Svmphonies and the Variations by Brahms, Tehaikovsky’s Fifth, the 
Dances (with chorus) from “Prince Igor,” Debussy’s “Nocturnes,” Seria-! 
i bin’s “Poem of KEestasy,” Honegger’s ‘‘Pacific,” the music by Respighi. 
Concerto, Berlioz’s “Roman Carnival,” Strauss’s “Till Eulen- 
suite and violin: 
concerto, the music by the two Bachs, 
de Falla, Foote, Handel, Haydn, Loeffler, Liszt, i 
Rabaud, Vivaldi and certain pieces by Wagner, fue 


On the other hand, the interpretation of Weber’s overture to “Oberon,” 
Schubert’s ‘ ‘unfinished” symphony, a symphony or two of Beethoven’s,; 
the introduction to the third act of “The Mastersingers,” not to mention! 
a few other performances, excited adverse erticism and not without a 
show of justice. ‘ 


—_ _—_— — 


Mr. Koussevitsky is first of all romantic and at times is inclined to 
fall into sentimentalism when he comes to purely lyric passages. When 
he does not give way to his sentimental nature he is truly and irresistibly) 
poetic. He is mastered by moods. Yet he does not lose control of the 
orchestra by sudden and spontaneous changes, when he is on the platform, 
of previously rehearsed interpretations, for his personality. is so pro- 
nounced that he masters the players as well as the audience. He can be! 
passionate without being blatant. As a rule he prepares a climax that, 
when it comes, is irresistible. In wildly romantic musie he is not ta be 
excelled, yet no one treats the music of the 18th century with more lov- 
ing devotion, with a finer sense of values, with a clearer appreciation of 
the for malism and spirit of the period. He is not too fussy about details; 


| he is not obsequious towards the great composers. 


What Anatole France said of the critic might be paraphrased with 
Koussevitzky: This conductor relates to his hearers the 
He tells them what he hears’ 


, and feels, without consideration of others, who, having heard and felt in 


/ only interpretation. 


_ proof of this. 
j and established art in form and expression; that young composers of the 


a different manner, insist that what they heard and felt should be the 
He is not bound by tradition. His taste is catholic. 
The nationality of a composer is not questioned. His programs are a 
And, praise be to Allah, he knows that music is not a fixed 


1920’s cannot feel and express themselves as if they had been born in 


_ the seventies and eighties, and should not if they could. He knows that 
| the beautiful in music has existed since the time when Claudio Monte- 


verdi fluttered the dovecotes of the conservativ és; that. the beautiful and 


the noble may with the centuries, yes, with the decades, assume new forms 
.in the expression of all.sentiments and einotions. 
one rag erre—nteeeyetntegarsentnhten eS SNR 
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SYMPHONY HALL 

BOSTON 
47th Concert in aid of the Orchestra’s 
ORCHESTRA 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
DECEMBER FOURTEENTH, 1924 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
December 14, 1924 


PROGRAMME 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Fantasia,‘ Francesca da Rimini’ (after Dante) Op. 32 


Serenade for Strings, Op. 48 
a. klegia: Larghetto elegiaco 


b. Valse: Moderato, Tempo di valse 


Symphony No. 5, in E minor, Op. 64 
I. Andante; Allegro con anima 
II. Andante Cantabile, con aleuna licenza 
III. Valse: Allegro moderato 


IV. Finale: Andante maestoso; Allegro vivace 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes 
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before the symphony 


See page 14 for Concert Announcements 
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SHTTE 


ALLUULTRELLLL 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
December 14, 1924 


PROGRAMME 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


fantasia,‘ Francesca da Rimini’ (after Dante) Op. 3 


Serenade for Strings, Op. 48 
o elegiaco 


Moderato, 


a. Elegia: Larghett 


D. Valse: 


Tempo di valse 


Symphony No. 5, in E minor, Op. 64 
I. Andante: 
Andante ¢ 


Allegro con anima 
‘antabile, con aleuna licenza 
Valse: Allegro moderato 


Inale: Andante maestoso; Allegro vivace 


S:.e—i—ws=aa>===__—_—=—=—_—_—_—_—__——————————— 


here will be an intermission of ten minutes 


before the svmphony 


See page 14 for Concert Announcements 
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Sooo ooo en 


OUR. KOUSSEVITZKY, 
THRILLS, TEDIUMS |: 


Maan: Biaricy 18. 1994. 
MUSIC AND MONEY AID THE FUND 
FOR PENSIONS 


“Prancesca’ da Rimini” After. Fifteen Years 


| Masterpiece, Conductor Fired and Audi- 
ence Possessed—The Matter and the 
Manner 


HUE 


oe 


NIU-MAN programs, as the awk- 
ward phrase goes, haunt the con- 
‘certs ef the Symphony Orchestra 
for its Pension Fund. Year after 
year, Wagner has served the turn; filled 
Symphony. Hall; restored a needy and de- 
Serving, treasury. An afternoon or an 
evening of Beethoven solus, the public likes 
not so. well; while two hours of Strauss 
have not Always loosened its fingers at the 
box-office. No more will a discreet mix- 
ture of Strauss and Chaikovsky-—once 
tried by Mr. Monteux—do the trick; while 
“All-Chaikovsky” (as another clumsy 
phrase runs) is less dependable than ‘‘All- 
Wagner,” Eyen the “Pathetic Symphony” 
has ceased of late years to be “a strong- 
hold .sure.’””’ Nevertheless, and with reason, 
Mr. Koussevitzky renewed the ‘venture at 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon, “AIl- 
Chaikovsky” was the program; but “The 
Pathetic’ '—-Heaven be praised !-—stood not 
upon it; A far more measured, masterful, 
persisting Symphony in £) 
minor, Number Five---filled half the con- 
cert. The other half fell to the Fantasia 
(or tone-poem) “Francesca da Rimini.” 
unheard hereabouts these many vears, and 
to the Elegy and the slow Waltz from the 
Serenade for Strings. ‘All-Chaikovsky,” 
indeed, but “All-Chaikovsky”’ distinctly 
diversified and freshened. Add the wide 
and just fame of Mr. Koussevitzky as con- 
ductor in such music, the curiosity over 
him as hewcomer, and there was every 
reason to expect a full house: Full it vir- 
tually was; but after effort on the part of 
the ‘management ; while even so, the prof-| 
ees" were lacking. The Pen- 
sion Fund increased ; but Wagner still re- 
mains the only insurance 


THLE 


riie? reitaigriy 
LELEUUTUEEERLDEREDDEEI 


PUGTEUSOTEDUDEDEEUEDE 


PEEEAUAGUEEERELTEEEEUEEEET 


with Only a Clarinet-Tune to Save It— | 
Fragments from a Pleasing Serenade— | 
The Fifth Symphony for Composer’s | 


ight vb besh, per yo 


if nceesca migh ais 
“not. bak ‘wudiences at occasional - sy 


hony concerts expect: two hours of cau , 
Friday and Saturday at the hands of 
ir. Koussevitzky and Mr. Borovsk: Si 
Chaikoveky’s HEL Y “FORE Ole Piano-Concert 
was still Tus 


ered and undimmed.: Yet since the. bp 
starred day in which Mr, Monteux revivec wf 
the other Fantasia of Romeo and Juliet, 
music of Chaikoysky has. not seemed. § 
null, .veid and ineffectual. With Zeaiipik 
has “Francesca” fallen through fifteen’ sea- 
sons° from the repertory of the Symphony 
Concerts. . « %& The scheme of the tone- 
poem,..“‘after Dante,” is simple and obvi- 
ous: Hades and the circle of. the lovers 
damned; the ghosts upon the whipping 
| winds, the torment and the pangs; Fran- 
'.@esca and Paolo embraced and remember-. 
ne, in torture and in felicity: 


| Nessun maggior dolore 
“ Che ricordarsi del tempo felice His 
*“Nella miseria 1 


Hades, -again—the winds, the - dark, they 
that ‘for’ love had piniisrre whirled through | 
the shadows. 
Everlasting matter for musiet; but by! 
\“Shalkovsky clothed in measures, now be- 
come, for the most part, shrivelled and im- 
potent. Through long, long pages, the or- 
ahestra seethes in tumult and torment, af- 
ter the°’‘manner of the romantical seven- 
ties,” Russian style. If we listeners of 
‘1924 are to believe the extolling annota- 
‘tors of the nineties, “it laments and shud- 
‘ders’; “spasm follows spasm”; between 
‘are “awful silences.’ Yet upon many a 
“hearing ‘ear fell. only tonal sound and’ 
‘fury; signifying more of: the overwrought | 
and overtaxed composer than of infernal | 
circle and lovers doomed. (The nineteenth- 
century romantics. could evoke them in 
‘music. ~The first division of Liszt’s “Dante 
Symphony” is the lasting proof). At length, 
“thé climax’and the pause. Then the song 
‘of the clarinet—and Mr. Sand was a little 
Waster-—over the muted strings, by the 
‘flutes soon aided. for Francesca speak- 
“TH *. “No sharper pang than happiness in 
misery remembered.”’ ‘ 
Composer has yet to write music that 
‘shall echo—much more intensify—Dante’s 
‘Verses; that shall glow and bleed with 
Francesca’s passion and her pain—she who 
loved. and remembered, who remembered 
and lovéd again; ‘the lily in the mouth 
of Tartarus” upon whom all the thedlo- 
.fjans’ hells may not prevail. It is hard ‘td 
say whether Liszt’s or Chaikovsky’s musi¢ 
‘falls the further short of heights sinatae 
tainable. Yet nowadays this song for. the: 
-elarinet endures, arrests and illudes beyond- 
; ‘all else in the Fantasia. In it pavers a 
| poignancy, and, in degree, evocation, — © 





sky and. Mr. 
‘gular quality—unearthly, 
‘tom-miusi¢ threading the 
-of imagination, seldom 


NS Te Vit; "meréover, Mr; Koussévit- 
‘Sand, gave a strange and sin. 
eerie, of a phan- 
air. Feat, indeed, 
done upon these 


‘measures; ¢eontinuing when English horn 
sand ‘harp first quiver with the bliss re- 
‘membered. 


. 


‘ten-fold 


‘ 


‘music of this day thrash in 
“roundabout. 


** Soon, however, Chaikovsky too sweetish 
for twentieth-century palates. Then—and 
the pity—Hades again, peopled by 
ally the. platitudes, twisting and tumbling 
emptily.:: At--will ana need, no _ less does 
and out and 
As likely as not, if any is 
heard ‘in 1974, it will seem the dry bones of 
fieshless tonal skeletons. To every genera- 
tion, its own way with such pages, and 
@haikovsky’s is now the way to impotence 


and: tedium. Does mr. Koussevitzky, with 


wil his devotion, half suspect as 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


i 
' 


music, 


| kevsky’s symphonic 


much? 
Not before in Boston has he so labored his 
points, so plied and strained his conductor’s 
Thetoric. Better far, and much the more 
engaging, the Chaikovsky of the 


~~fanciful and beguiling in the slow Waltz: 


ox his lighter pieces. In Petersburg he 


Seville—and also Baghdad. Besides, Mr. | 
Koussevitzky Dlayed artfully and fancifully | 
upon pace and rhythm in the Waltz; while | 
in the Elegy, sensuous upon the ear were 
the rich and pulsing sonorities of the sing- 
ing choir. 


| 


Down the winds to Oblivion drifts “‘Fran- 
cesca.” Yet the Fifth Symphony still rides 
ana masters them. Here Surely is Chai- 
masterpiece—music as 
yet that time and change may not dull 
or pale or wither. Neither in the Sym- 
phony of Fate that preceded it, nor in 
“The Pathetic” that followed it, is to be so 
free from. the infirmities and the ex- 
cesses of his temperament, practice, pro- 
cedure. Here he writes drama in tones; 
his invention flows and is fertile: while 
Sure is his hand and quick his imagina- 
tion upon structure and progress. The 
Concerto in B-flat minor, heard on Friday 
and Saturday, is stil] a vital and vivid 
The Symphony in KE minor, as 
heard yesterday, remains a music to pos- | 
Sess, enthrall and tramsport the hearer. 
Far below its deserts has the piece fared 
these ten years in Boston. Chaikovsky 
baffled Dr. Muck, who believed he but 
half disclosed the Russian’s music. Since 


Mr. Rabaud was an academic Parisian, it 


blood or 
were fain to take refuge in 


. 


f 


was not upon his calling list. Mr. Monteux 
Played it Studiously and dutifully, without 
fire. Both he and Dr. Muck 
“The Pathetic” 
because it pleased the people; or in the 
Fourth because the Scherzo for the Plucked 
strings was sure to get many hands. 


Serenade | 


dante—Chaikovsky’s 
not too tearful with the musings of melan- | 
choly ; audibly Italianate after the manner | 


. ¥ 
could hear Florence, even ae Rimsky heard | 


Soon 


Hence has the Fifth gone neglected at 
Symphony Hall until Mr. Koussevitzky yes- 
‘terday revived it—superbly, magnificently. 
superlatively. The music, in and for it- 
self, warranted such revival. Haunting 
upon the introduction is the sombre theme 
—Fate muffled, waiting, padding in the 
wainscot, the Fate of Defeat pewhaps: for 
when Chaikovsky began the Symphony he 
believed, had been cruelly told, that he was 
past his prime. Bravely he re-asserts him- 
self through the first movement. The mo- 
tivs unfold and in them are life and Savor, 
The workmanship is alert and abundant, 
Developed, the music mounts and warms, 
Through it courses emotion. Only a little 
too lush and sweet, too much of the 
strings,~too moist upon the ear, are the 
measures of sustained melody. Yet the no- 
tion of defeat still haunts Chaikoveky, 
Wearily he ends, as one who has tried, 
and failed, 

Yet omce more, and now to the utmost. 
From the first horn above the strings 
Sounds the pervading melody of the An- 
invention of inven- 
tions in instrumental] song. There are 
others, as it were to second it. Time and 
again, it returns and a music, otherwise 
over-long, teems with this coordinated 
beauty of soneful sound, this glow and beat 
and flood of feeling transmuted. Once more 
the “defeatist” in Chaikovsky will not have 
it so. Once, twice, in thrusts that waiting 
motiv, shouting -at him and stamping, 
Chaikovsky’s hand falters; his heart 
droops; the music shuts its lips. . The 
notion haunts the little Waltz that is as 
Scherzo, Always it is a timed music—a 
Sensuous ghost. .Once at least the ‘“de- 
featist” motiv muffles, almost smothers, it. 

Then, as it were, Chaikovsky looks back- 
ward; hears in the ear of imagination as 
much of the Symphony as is written. “Past 
his prime, played out”’—and the vigors of 
the Allegro, the beauty of the Andante, the 
Wistful charm of the Scherzo-Waltz, stir 
within him. ‘‘Defeated”—by the throat he 
Plucks that pursuing theme of fate, stran- 
gles and transforms it. The Finale has 
scarcely begun before it is a major melody. 
it is full-bodied, full-blooded, alight 
and aflame. Upward it bounds, and a theme 
from the Allegro spurs it. Onward it 
strides, and the melody of the Andante 
companions strength with beauty.  Full- 
throated and radiant outpours the climax. 
‘“Defeated’’—out of defeat itself has Chai- 
kovsky snatched the victory. In Strauss 
himself imagination and expression hardly 
£0 in closer clasp, 

With the music, above the music, soared 
the performance, Mr. Koussevitzky was 
aS one Who would rescue a masterpiece 
in kind from Bostonian oblivion unde- 
served; as one to whom Chatkoysky was 


“our” Nai nile oe yearn: 
‘|saying, of Stravinsky's more recen 
i pret to whom the music was dram ie 
litself, besides, of a power and a beauty. 
Jever new, ever strange, like “he face 01) 
“romance upon youth, or the face: of Rus-; i 
‘sia upon this wrinkled western world. AN’ vlause, hey liked the two movem 
orchestra strung to the utmost pitch gave 
his askings. | 
preg te Laurent, Mr. Ritter—who did| evidently pleases better than honest, 


1; in heed Ethelberta’s advice to Laer less 
iy |flamboyant bonnets “because she did 
like @ good flare-up about her face Of 
Sunday afternoon,” liked the fa 
tasy very much. To judge by the ap- 


ih aa 
+ ra 
* ay , 


less. Empty 
from the Serenade far opty 
Mr, Wendler, Mr.| music if it has enough flourish to ft, 


‘inot distinguish himself? The Theme of De- trivial music that is quiet. 


'\feat haunted the ear as it haunts the music. | 
| Adreitly, 
; the 


| 


ibut not cloy. 


It was good to hear, oad a aga ne 
Mr. Koussevitzky differentiated| day, the bag ol Notuhnet hee! aves 
moods; ardently he heightened the haps at his att Hi and eyed iin ieee 
vigors of the first movement. Like bed of | wrote sounds better, 


| actors must admit that 
glowing coals was the orchestral tone in the Virulent detr 


| ure sound is the matter in ques- 
Andante, Astute was Mr. Koussevitzky| princely dele ah in his later years, 
that this 


songful beauty should saturate, he was about. Its melody 

The Scherzo-Waltz was a sare Sh the commonness that sometimes 
marvel of delicate pointing. The Finale goo. Tchaikovsky's music rain Pri 
was the sun of Chaikovsky in high heaven gmotion is intense, but it does et ia 
running course. An audience transport- jnio hysteria. If rated be sgl 
ed shook off its possession, volleyed, even Tchaikovsky’s repute Nib ch music 
shouted, its plaudits. Since that first after- ient themselves with play ty like the 
noon of Wagner plus Dr. Muck, there has)of his as is great of its : 


i i his memory 
d. symphony in E minor, 
We. ee ean aie npn stay green the longer. 


"TCHAIKOVSKY MUSIC se: tics uta 
FOR PENSION FUND 


ress of its emotional force, yet effec- 
saaatr, at times thrillingly. The audience 
listened with an absorption very 
marked. The applause at the end. was 
overwhelming. R. R. G. 
of 


Koussevitzky’s 
Symphony Gets Ovation 


Men ald:-—p4er, 15 (94 y. 


The “Francesca da Rimini” fan¢asy, 
the elegy and the waltz from the ser- 
enade for strings, the E minor syme- 


Leading 


Phony, No. 5—this was the program 
Mr. Koussevitzky chose for the first 
Pension Fund Concert of the season, 
an “all Tchaikovsky program.” If any- 
one felt disposed to ask why he did 


it, in Boston in 1924, a glance at *he 
audience packing Symphony Hall to the 
doors would have answered the ques- 
tion. A finer program, nevertheless, 
would probably have served as well; 
Surely Mr. Koussevitzky’s fame is suf- 
ficiently great to fill the hall. 

Granting the worthy determination 
“p make sure of an overflowing audi- 
ence, how could Mr. Koussevitzky 
bring himself to help lessen the dimin- 
ishing fame of his great compatriot by 
performing his ‘Francesca’? In its 
day it made a stir by its frenzied rep- 
resentation of Dante’s hell. But what 
ages so quickly in music as frenzy? 
The noise, at all events, is left. An 
uproar *o equal parts of ‘Francesca, 
Stravinsky’s “Spring” being. not .for- 
gotten, has surely not been heard in 
Symphony Hall for many a day. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
BOSTON 
48th Concert in aid of the Orchestra’s 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY Conductor 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 19, 1925 


PROGRAMME 
we 


ePcn octrng ypc en 

Seg and heard: the S Soadaslees 

ently attracted by a esa an dite 

rent from the usua oO “an 
robsaienl leader. ‘True, “Dr. Muck wi yer : 

so a “personality”; but not. the t detached, awake ar 
ir “personality” that penetrates the hrgn- Qanten: with the vo an 
Feays and the hedgerows. Neither in rea, The ear hears; ee 
bust attention nor in hearty ap “re > press > an eat : 


The Hero—The Hero’s Adversaries—The Hero’s Helpmate— nis bape Ses deh the ee: sa tianehh of 


: 
The Hero’s Battlefield — The Hero’s Works of Peace — : Brin Heldenleben:*? Habitually, it might 


Wagner . Overture to “The Flying Dutchman’”’ 


*Strauss . ‘Ein Heldenleben” (‘‘A Hero Life’’) 
Tone Poem, Op. 40 


| ing to “the master-works” 
The Hero’s Escape from the World, and the Completion. 5 | + cishang Phatkmmatieantied Loud and 


. tit) 
Persistent also was ‘the applause tha the . 
reaped upent hives, ae eee teagratice rth 
ess did moregfamiliar Wagner Bienes ith Better went the two o 
Bspecially. ‘when | conductor and orchestra, conductor’s most expat 
ring not, carried the 
aying on the contrast of the Dut 


-music in the Overture to “The Fly- 
ne Dulchmal and the triumph of virtue and. Sen rege Soa 


’ Chorus—in tap ‘ayers 


Wagner . . “Waldweben” from “Siegfried” (Act IT) 


Wagner “Good F riday Spell” from “‘Parsifal”’ (Act ITI) Pit tumultuous sound. — ¥ 


Miscellaneous were Mr. Konmevtiiy'e 
Wagnerian excerpts, _ Besides the two | 


agner rture to “Tannhiduser” 
Wagne Overture to “Ta bell of the horns ‘turned 0 


whole orchestra waist- ri n SO noret 
fairly out Mengelberged "1 ren "berg, 

In crescendo, Hapa "e theo 
tor’s versions of “Kin Heldenleben,”. 
of Saturday evening ; us ughed Lwi 
tameness -of” “papers af ee ‘wht 
of Sunday sNeC mitral aS dain 
last the derisicen ‘of 1 : sa 
and clicked ag. from le rir ey 
truding tongues, Th ce +6FO° | 
more vividly procla at “a B 
affirmed. The love ki. nit rath 3 
depths; while the ser sins ss of T 
Works of. Peace swe ¢ ai re 
‘into the exaltation « of Z elivera 
parture. Not even Mr] 

more unfolded “Hin 

far-spreading, — , 

cumylated, — aha 


ESP 


*Strauss has said that h 
work to his 
sketched the 
search after h 


ee ee ee ee 


with its material 

describes the inward 

Which aspires through effort and renouncement 
ation of the soul.” 


> 
5 tae Nga it ab Pye 


AeA Bee 5 2 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes 
after Strauss’s ‘‘Heldenleben”’ 


See page 6 for Concert Announcements 
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Wagner Overture to ‘The Flying Dutchman”? 


*Strauss ‘Ein Heldenleben”’ (‘“A Hero Life’’) 


Tone Poem, Op. 40 


Hero—The Hero’s Adversaries—The Hero’s Helpmate— 
Hero’s Battlefield— The Hero’s Works of Peace — 
Hero’s Escape from the World, and the Completion. 


Wagner ‘“Waldweben” from “Siegfried” (Act IT) 


Wagner “Good I'riday Spell” from “Parsifal’”’ (Act ITT) 


Wagner Overture to “Tannhiuser”’ 


“Strauss has said that he Wrote “A Hero Life’ as a companion 
work to his “Don Quixote,” Op. 385: “Tlaving in this later work 
sketched the tragi-comic figure of the Spanish Knight whose vain 
search alter heroism leads to insanity, he presents in ‘A Hero's Life’ 
not a Single poetical or historical figure, but rather a more general 
and free ideal of sreat and manly heroism—not the heroism to which 
one can apply an everyday standard of valour, with its material 
and exterior rewards, but that heroism Which describes the inward 
battle of life. and which aspires through effort and renouncement 
towards the elevation of the soul.” | 


Chere will be an intermission of ten minutes 


after Strauss’s ‘“Heldenleben”? 
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INFORMATION OBSCURED 


elighted Fires Jyand, Ain. 20.14 
SINGULAR audience awaited Mr, 
Koussevitzky and the Symphony Ore 
chestra at their concert for its Pen- 

ion Fund on Sunday last. Few wer g 

he frequenters of Friday afternoons ang 

saturday. evenings . at Symphony Hall. 

Inly here and there were subscribers te 

he five Mondays discoverable. A wholly 

jiscellaneous and occasional company 


from the second act of “Siegfried” and. 
the “Good-Friday Spell’ from the third act 
of “Parsifal’’—neither, as the event proved, 
too fortunate choice, Wagner’s music in- 
deed visualizes; but there is need also, in 
these curiously codrdinated measures from 
“Siegfried” of the stir and glow of the 
spring wood, of the young hero out- 
stretched or up-starting, of both in visible 
presen. sc, The purists to the contrary not- 
withstanding, Wagner wrote primarily for 
the stage, rather than for the symphonic 


" concert-room Not until the bird sings, the 


from the usual lot of 

rehestral leader. ‘True, Dr. Muck was 
iso a “personality”; but not the sort 
f “nersonality’’ that penetrates the hrgn- 
vavs and the hedgerows. Neither in roe- 
ust attention nor in hearty applause wag 
his strange audience lacking. It turned 
ot a hair through the forty minutes of 
‘Ein Heldenleben.” Habitually, it might 
ave been listening to “‘the master-works” 
f Richard the Long-Breathed. Loud and 
ersistent also was the applause that it 
leaped upon piece and performance. No 
ss did more familiar Wagner please it— 
‘specially when conductor and orchestra, 
aying on and sparing not, carried the 
torm-music in the Overture to “‘The Flye 
ng Dutchman” and the triumph of virtue 
~and the Pilgrims’ Chorus—in the Overe 
ure to “*‘Tannhiiuser”’ in reverberant waveg 
if tumultuous sound. 

Miscellaneous were Mr. Koussevitky’s 
Wagnerian excerpts, Besides the two early 
vertures, they included the “‘Forest-Scene” 


horn sounds, and Siegfried begins his as- 
cent to Briinnhilde, does this forest-piece, 
detached, awake and kindle. Similarly, in 
degree, with the fragment from ‘Parsifal.” 
Tne ear hears; but the eye would also 
See the flower-spread mead, the verdant 
thickets, Gurnemanz gravely musing, the 
sombre knight looking and enthralled, Nor 
did Mr. Koussevitzky and the orchestra 
quite evoke the poesy and the picture in 
the music enfolded. They more exhaled 
the aroma of careful rehearsal than the 
fragrance of earth renewed and blessed. 
Better went the two overtures. Within the 
conductor’s most expansive powers’ were 
the contrast of the Dutchman storm-tossed 
and Senta envisioned. Sound and fury, 
sentiment and rapture, eight horns and | 
wood-winds in fours—what more was there 
to ask? Equally with the Overture to 
“Tannhiuser,” wherein Mr. Koussevitzy’s 
incidental Baecchanale far excelled in erotic 
tang ond tumult his “Venusbe’g Music” of 
last autumn; while in the climax, with the 
bells of the horns turned outward and the 
whole orchestra waist-deep in sonorities, he 
fairiy out Mengelberged Menge'berg, 

In crescendo, seemingly move the conduc- 
tor’s versions of “Kin Heldenleben.” That 
of Saturday evening sloughed away the 
tameness of Friday afternoon; while that 
of Sunday wharpened characterization, | 
deepened beauty, concentrated power. At 
last the derisicn of The Adversar'‘es , hissed 
and clicked as from leering eyes and pro- 
truding tongues. The Hero himself was 
more vividly proclaimed, more puissantly 
affirmed, The love-song ran richer in tonal 
depths; while the serenities of The Hero's 
Works of Peace swelled more spaciously 
into the exaltation of deliveramce and de- 
parture. Not even Mr. Mengelberg has 
more unfolded “Ein Heldenleben” as music 
far-spreading, sustained, diversified and 
cumuiated, Only in Wagner, of the later 
masters, dwells wider span or ampler 
wealth of creation. 
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~ Requiem 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 
? 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


Guest Conductor 


HARVARD GLEE CLup 
RADCLIFFE CHORAT 


SOCIETY 


Dr. ARCHIBALD T, Davison, Conductor 


Soloists 


ETHYL HAYDEN 
BORIS SASLAWSKY 


Soprano 
Baritone 


3 


Members of 


Boston SymPHony Or CHESTRA 
JULIUS THEODOROWICZ, Concert Master 


Cords of the Requiem 


I. 
Chorus 


Blessed are they that mourn, for 
they shall have comfort. 
They that sow in tears shall reap 

in Joy. 
Who goeth forth and weepeth, 
and beareth precious seed, 
Shall doubtless return with re- 
joicing, and bring his sheaves 
with him. 


If. 


Chorus 


Behold, all flesh is as the grass, 
And all the goodliness of man is 
as the flower of the grass; 


For lo, the grass with’reth, and | 


the flower thereof decayeth. 

Now, therefore, be patient, O my 
brethren, unto the coming of 
Christ. 

See how the husbandman wait- 
eth for the precious fruit and 
hath long patience for it, 

Until he receive the early rain 
and the latter rain. 

So be ye patient. 

Albeit the Lord’s word endureth 


forevermore. 


The redeemed of the Lord shall 
return again, and come re- 
joicing unto Zion. 

Gladness and joy everlasting 
upon their heads shall be; 
these shall be their portion. 

And tears and sighing shall flee 
from them. 


IIT. 


Baritone Solo and Chorus 


Lord, make me to know the 
measure of my days on earth, 

To consider my frailty, that I 
must perish. 

Surely, all my days are as an 
handbreadth to Thee, 

And my life-time is as naught to 
Thee. 

Verily, mankind walketh in a 
vain show, and their best 
State 1s vanity. 

Man passeth away like a shadow, 

He 1s disquieted in vain, 

He heapeth up riches, and can- 
not tell who shall gather 
them. . 

Now, Lord, O what do I wait for? 

My hope is in Thee. 

But the righteous souls are in 
the hand of God, 

Nor pain, nor grief shall nigh 


them come. 


INTERMISSION 





IV. 


Chorus 


How lovely is Thy dwelling- 
place, O Lord of Hosts! 
For my soul longeth, yea, fainteth 
for the courts of the Lord. 

My soul and body crieth out, 
yea, for the living God. 

O blest are they that dwell 
within Thy house; 

They praise Thee, they praise 
Thy name evermore. 


V 


Soprano Solo and Chorus 


Ye now are sorrowful, : 

Howbeit ye shall again behold 
me, and your heart shall be 
joyful, 

And your joy no man taketh 
from you. 

Yea, I will comfort you, as one 
whom his own mother com- 
forteth. 

Look upon me: ye know that for 
a little time labour and sor- 
row were mine, 

But at the last I have found 
comfort. 


VI. 


Baritone Solo and Chorus 


Here on earth have we no con- 
tinuing place, 


| Howbeit, we seek one to come. 


Lo, I unfold unto you a mystery. 

We shall not all sleep, when He 
cometh, — 

But we shall all be changed, in a 
moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye, at the sound of the 
trumpet. 

For the trumpet shall sound, and 
the dead shall be raised in- 
corruptible, 

And all we shall be changed. 

Then, what of old was written, 
the same shall be brought to 
pass. 

For death shall be swallowed in 
Victory! 

Grave, where is thy triumph? 

Death, O where is thy sting? 

Worthy art Thou to be praised, 

Lord of honour and might, 

For Thou hast earth and heaven 
created, 

And for Thy good pleasure all 
things have their being, and 
were created. 


VII. 


Chorus 


Blessed are the dead which die 
in the Lord from henceforth, 

Saith the spirit, that they rest 
from their labours, 

And that their works follow after 
them. 
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IV. _ Howbeit, we seek one to come. 

Lo, I unfold unto you a mystery. 

We shall not all sleep, when He 
cometh, 

But we shall all be changed, in a 
moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye, at the sound of the 
trumpet. 

For the trumpet shall sound, and 
the dead shall be raised in- 

corruptible, 

| And all we shall be changed. 

| Then, what of old was written, 
the same shall be brought to 

V. | pass. 

| For death shall be swallowed in 
Victory! 


Grave, where is thy triumph? 


Chorus 


How lovely is Thy dwelling- 
place, O Lord of Hosts! 

for my soul longeth, yea, fainteth 
tor the courts of the Lord. 

\ly soul and body crieth out, | 
yea, for the living God. | 

O blest are they that dwell 
within Thy house; 

They praise Thee, they praise 
Thy name evermore. 
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Soprano Solo and Chorus 


Ye now are sorrowful, 





Hlowbeit ye shall again behold 
me, and your heart shall be 


| Death, O where is thy sting? 
| Y ry _ . 
Worthy art Thou to be praised, 


joyful, ' Lord of honour and might, 
And vour joy no man taketh | For Thou hast earth and heaven 
from you. created, 
| | Yea, | will comfort you, as one | And for Thy good pleasure all 
whom his own mother com- | things have their being, and 
qi torteth. | were created. 
| Look upon me: ye know that for | 


| a little time labour and sor. 
row were mine, 
But at the last I have found 
comfort. 
A . ; Blessed are the dead which die 
| VI. in the Lord from henceforth, 
| Saith the spirit, that they rest 


| VII. 


Chorus 








Baritone Solo and Chorus 
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lodic beauty, the striding power, |) eren “passages. He used this music 
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Choruses in Brahms’s German Requiem, that will put a stop to on | 
these Criminals is jail.” eur he garlanded detail; into use for text simply of quotations from 
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, onducting — | 
and Audi ; 8 Setting hey are afraid of noth- fof compassion and of faith he | Martin Luther’s translation of the Bible, 
udience — A Music Renewed— ' Sentence or twa,’ Sine orchestral voices, as In new , xrahms chose with care only those pas- 
Wonders and Glories of Performance “n excellent deterrent | beauty. For no composer mas- | _. 4s which, though they gave voice to the 
creditors are afraid of f sr huare-cut, abstruse and granitic jlament of the heart, turned always to the 
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HE usual Stage of Symphony Hall | 
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rookly 
Oklyn. A Verdict of jut, 


in ° : 5 ! 
Court and a sentence ? us ponderance of the oboe part, are apparent, 


Brahms was working with large means and 
THE BRAHMS REQUIEM eg them with the natural instinct of 
his feeling of the moment most effectively. 


members of-the Symphony Orchestra newly | 
srouped—the flower of it when Mr Lau- 
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arvard Men, Radcliffe Women, Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and Conductor for 
Second Time Attract Applauding Audi- 
ence That Fills Hall 





SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
CONCERTS 


THE AFTERNOONS OF 
Tuesday, November 4,and W ednesday, November 5, 1924 
at 4 o'clock 


BY THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SERGE, KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


PROGRAMME FOR BOTH CONCERTS 


Mendelssohn . ;' Incidental music to Shakespeare’s 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ 


a. Overture. 
b. Scherzo. 
c. March. 


Stravinsky . | . . Song of the Volga Bargemen 


Tchaikovsky . . Canzonetta from the Violin Concerto in D major 
Violin Solo — RICHARD BURGIN 


Rimsky-Korsakov. ‘The Flight of the Bumble Bee,” Scherzo 


dIndy . From the Suite in D (In the Olden Style) 


a. Minuet. 
b. French Round Dance. 


Trumpet Solo — GEORGES MAGER 


Strauss, J. ' Waltz, “On the Beautiful Blue Danube”’ 


The price of tickets for these concerts is 35 cents each. 
No adult will be admitted unless accompanied by one or more children. 
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FELIX MENDELSSOHN (1809-1847). IncrpEenTAL Music To 
“A MipsumMer Nigut’s Dream.” 


Mendelssohn was only seventeen when he ‘discovered ”’ Shakespeare. 
He and his sister Fanny were very fond of reading together. Their 
enthusiasm rose highest over this fairy play, and young Felix composed 
an overture for it in the same year. Later in his life he wrote the other 
numbers played. While the composer worked at the Overture in his 
summer house, a great fly buzzed over his head, and Mendelssohn 
wrote its drone into his score (descending scales for the violoncellos). 
After an early performance of the overture, the conductor left the score 
in a hackney coach. It was never found, and Mendelssohn had to re- 
write the whole piece from memory. 

The music begins (and likewise ends) with four prolonged chords for 
the wood-wind, which introduces the lovely fairy music, played softly 
by the strings. A rustic “Bergamesque” dance characterized the 
“play within a play.” The imitation of the bray of an ass is of course 
an allusion to Bottom, the vain peasant whom the fairies mocked by 
giving him an ass’s head. The wedding march, as Mendelssohn wrote 
it, was by no means solemn, but accompanied the mock marriage of 
Bottom with one of the Fairies. 

The Scherzo is so airy, swift, and whimsical that mortal feet could 
scarcely dance to it. But this little piece would be entirely suitable 

for Peas-Blossom, Cobweb, Moth, and Mustard-seed, subjects of 
Titania, Queen of the Fairies, in the moonlight of an enchanted forest 


near Athens. The passage for flute towards the end is noted for its 
difficulty. : 


IGOR STRAVINSKY (1882- ). Sone or THe Votaa BarGEemMEn 
(ARRANGED FOR Woop-winp AND BRAss ORCHESTRA.) 


Folk songs are usually not composed by a certain person, but come 
into being, no one knows just how or when, as the people sing at their 
work or play. The distinguished Russian composer has set for orchestra 
this favorite folk song of his people. 

On the banks of the Volga before the era of steamboats, the sole 
occupation of certain peasants was to haul by ropes heavily laden 
barges from one town to the next. From the exhausting strain of this 
work spontaneously came this poignant folk-melody. The b 
make a distant clump of birch-trees the goal of their efforts. 


*“Ay-ouch-nem”’ accompanies the heaving and 
their labor. 


argemen 
The cry 
slackening motion of 


Ay-ouch-nem! Ay-ouch-nem| 
Let us pull—once more, once more! 


Ay-ouch-nem! Ay-ouch-nem! 
Let us pull—once more, once more! 
Look! the birches nearing us, 
Curly birch-trees soon we'll pass! | 

Ai da da, aida! Ai da da, ai da! 
Curly birch trees soon we'll pass! 

Ay-ouch-nem! Ay-ouch-nem! 


PETER ILICH TCHAIKOVSKY (1840-1893). CANZONETTA FROM 
THE VIOLIN CONCERTO IN D MAJOR. 


This Canzonetta, or “little song,’’ is the slow movement, the yg 
dious middle portion of the Concerto, and is well sulted to show the 
beauties of the violin as a solo as well as an orchestral instrument. ; 

The violin is probably unequalled in its combination of swiftness an 
brilliance, emotional power and songfulness. It reached this supremacy 


in the seventeenth century, the golden age of instrumental music in 


Italy. Most of the technical possibilities of the violin were rein 
by such composers as Corelli and Vivaldi in that very century. ; ~ 
for the instruments themselves, those made by the master violin ma ers 
of that time, and particularly Stradivarius, have never been Pt 
beauty of tone. It is not hard to see why the few DUPARIVGEAOS v10 "y 
still in existence are so highly prized. Mr. Burgin will play a “Stradi- 
varius”’ in this number. 


NICHOLAS ANDREIVITCH RIMSKY-KORSAKOV (1844-1908). 
“THE FLIGHT OF THE BUMBLE BEE,” ScHERZO, 
FROM THE OPERA, “TSAR SALTAN.”’ 


This little Scherzo is typical of Rimsky-Korsakov, the Russian 
composer and professor of music, who is always pictured in his rick 
spectacles and long beard. He loved nothing better than a fairy ta e 
to set to music. He was also a lover of nature, and the sounds of birds 
and insects which floated in the open window of his study would find 

his scores. 
ae adlvong “Tsar Saltan,’” is based on an old Russian folk legend 
and the poem of Pushkin. The Tsar marries the youngest of three 
sisters, and when he goes off to war, a son and heir Is born. The envious 
sisters send word that the baby is no human being, but a monstrous 
creature. The Tsar thereupon orders the mother and son (who is in 
reality a beautiful child) put into a cask and dro pped into the sea 
They float to a strange island, where the young Prince grows to manhood. 





He rescues an enchanted swan who turns back into a princess, and 
gives him miraculous powers. | 
Sailors, visiting the island, bear back to the Tsar an account of the 
marvelous deeds the son has wrought, such as raising a wondrous city 
from the sea. The Prince transforms himself into a bee, flies with the 
boat, and accompanies the sailors to the old Tsar’s palace. On the 
opera stage the bee is represented by a dancer. When the crabbed 
aunts make little of the miracles, the bee stings them. Pain and rage. 
Things are thrown, but the bee, untouched, again becomes the Prince 
embraces his father and marries the Princess. , 


VINCENT D’INDY (1852- ). From tue SUITE IN D (IN OLDEN 
STYLE). 


As the violin is the highest and most brilliant of the stringed instru- 
ments, the trumpet is the highest and most brilliant of the brass family 
It is as old as the Bible. Its powerful, streaming, blazing tone made 
it the instrument of proclamation—of heralds and of angels. The 
trumpet is of course used very stirringly in the modern orchestra 
This suite, however, is not in the modern manner. In the dances pee 
mn the rapid and skipping notes which the trumpet must nla the 
French composer goes back to the polite, pre-revolutionar dave f 
his people. Ape tas 


JOHANN STRAUSS (1825-1899). Wautz, “On THE Beautirut Biur 
DANUBE.”’ 


The phenomenon of many musicians in a family was not confined 
to the Bachs. Johann Strauss, the “waltz king,” was one of fiv 
Strausses who in three generations wrote a thousand waltzes eth 
them, and set all Europe dancing. According to the family traditi 
the great Johann would introduce a new waltz at each of the Royal C a 
Balls in Vienna. He would conduct his own orchestra vise is risa 
and would at supreme moments Swing with the lilt of the music’ aia: 
delightful grace and abandon (it was gossiped that each Strauss a d 
to play before a mirror). The enraptured and clamorous ledice uld 
crowd around and shower him with flowers. Next day, the i cin 
would be whistled on every street in Vienna. eee 
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Mr. Koussevitzky conducted. The pro-: 


gram was as follows: © Mendelssohn, 
Overture, Scherzo and Reem. 2. yia the 
music to ‘‘Midsummer Night’s loream’’; 
Stravinsky, Song of the Volga Barge- 
men; Tchaikovsky, Canzonetta from 


violin concerto (Mr. Burgin, violinist); 


Rimsky-Korsakov, The Flight of the 
Bumble Bee from ‘‘Tsar Saltan’’; @’Indy, 
Minuet from Suite in D (In the Olden 
Style), Mr. Mager, trumpeter: J. 
Strauss, Waltz, “On the Beautiful Blue 
Danube.’’’ i 


What, Stravinsky for the young and 
No one 


innocent? ‘Well, why not? 


First Venture Into New Fie 
Afternoon—Thick Voice for . 


gives boys and girls any longer the im-. 


proving, highly moral tales of Mrs. 
Sherwogo. - We doubt if bo now 
clamor for “Sandford‘and Merton” as a 


Christmas gift. By the tim: : oys 
of. 1994 bY e time the boys 


was a madman 
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: yea ATs CALAIS? WIA curly birch.” For the 
He rescues an enchanted swan who turns back into a princess, and T tani THNYD | oa 


pets we s.! of using human labor to haul the loaded 
gives him miraculous powers. Rivaid BEQGIV E PF UPR = | barces up and down the Vole 


| yates 7e% | abandoned until toward the middig..¢ 
Sailors, visiting the island, bear back to the Tsar an account of the aa a a ot 4 the last oe aera fehl dg gases pers 
ee, . ) Pt rangements of t oo i 

marvelous deeds the son has wrought, such as raising a wondrous city r by Stravinsky was played i 
» j | ° ° . + . . . hilade ia 0 Cc e wre 
trom the sea. The Prince transforms himself into a bee, flies with the phia by the P P me 


| the 17th of last month. a ) nee 

boat, and accompanies the sailors to the old Tsar’s palace. On the delgrit ipso tearnthipy flaps sic 
f " 5 oe agement for allowing Stravinsky mus q 

opera stage the bee is represented by a dancer. When the crabbed Orchestra Gives First Con-! to be played 0s young, peoples the pen 
: : : : | . . ti cou say, W he poor @ifi 

aunts make little of the miracles, the bee stings them. Pain and rage. | ert of Series-—~Stiavin acer le ag “Bat it te woake - Mttle 
Things are thrown, but the bee, untouched, again becomes the Prince, c | one,” for, sonorously impressive: be 


oe ; ; s} | arrangement is, it is simple and very. 
embraces his father and marries the Princess. sky on Program short. 
The children enjoyed the orchestra 


at { and the soloists oh Sy ihc Pisa. 

- . rs ted. . Wallace Goodrich, 

CHILDREN ENJOY 7 oabing solace ‘the selections, r ak 

well-chosen words, ,supplemente a 

VINCENT D’INDY (1852- ). FRoM tue Suire In D (IN OLDEN THE P ERFORMANCE helpful program notes written by Mr, 
STYLE). tt on abd ——_Fty £, ¢ 2 


ae ae | — By PHILIP HALE HARVEST OF A DA ie 
As the violin is the highest and most brilliant of the stringed instru- The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave +3 


ments, the trumpet is the highest and most brilliant of the brass family. the Drst of its Young People's Concerts 


. fe oh 
ee . : yesterday afternoon in Symphony hall. | CONCERT FOR YOUTH 
It is as old as the Bible. Its powerful, streaming, blazing tone made Mr | ah 


° . ‘ . lXoussevitzkyv conducted. The pro- | 

it the instrument of proclamation—of heralds and of angels. The gram was as follows: ' Mendelssohn, | AGAIN STRAVINSKY 
, 1t i¢ . cA ™ tee wht 8 tl Overture, Scherzo and March from the 

trumpet is of course used very stiringly in the modern orchestra. music to “Midsummer Night’s Lveam”; ! ' 


This suite, however, is not in the modern manner » dances. ; Stravinsky, Song of the Volga Barge- age 
| > » 18 Ti : lanner. In the dances, and an; Wnaioraky : Canuonsthe’? Meds sete 
in the rapid and skipping notes which the trumpet must play, the violin concerto (Mr. Burgin, violinist); | gp KOUSSEVITZKY PLEASES THE 
French composer cvoes b: |x t t] . li . : aS : Gf . naimsky-Korsakov, The Flight of the ' 
- pos BOCS DNAacK TO le po ite, pre-revolutionary days of Bumble Bee from ‘‘Tsar Saltan’”’: d’Indy, CHILDREN 
his people. Minuet from Suite in D (In the Olden : 
Styie), Mr. Mager, trumpeter; J, | ie 
Strauss, Waltz, “On the Beautiful Blue First Venture Intc New Field—A Genial 
Danube,”’ fe ; : 
What, Stravinsky for the young and| Afternoon—-Thick Voice for . the Volga | 
innocent? Well, why not? No one cre : és : ae 
JOHANN STRAUSS (1825-1899). Wanrz, “Ox gives boys and girls any longer the im-| Pestmen-~Hverywhére, “Pacitie #94 
e AUNIN 5 y JSS ( 40-12 9). WALTz, ON THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE proving, highly moral tales of Mrs.|; The Sweating Schmitt 
Sherwood. We doubt if boys now! : 
eerenen #1 | ren | 
DANUBE. clamor for “Sandford‘and Merton” asa’. Sarid . Fr, Se fi 2y} | 


7 i . Christmas gift. By the time the boys | HiBN children and yo peo- | 
lhe phenomenon of many musicians in a family was not confined Cerotet have reached man’s estate, ple are ta hear symphonic 

: Stravinsky may be to audiences as ene \ at | 
was one of five Haydn is today, and the girls who will music, Mr, Noussevitzky would 


Strausses who in three generations wrote a thousand waltzes between Can pe rothed oF wedded may ask: piainly have the occasion 


“Can’t we hear something new?’ We pleasure ; 

‘ ‘ ‘ , 2 ns . . . , rath re a F 

them, and set all Kurope dancing. According to the family tradition remember when conservative concert- er tian education; possibly 
‘ ] 


i te goers in Boston thought the symphony © Xnows there is no other way 
the great Johann would introduce a new waltz at each of the Royal Court by pie welens Cesar Franck deamoral. with the arts, Genial, even, would he 

as S for Richar rauss, when his ‘*Til]’’ 
violin in hand, was performed for the first time, he make the atmosphere of ‘he CONCERT, se 
lilt of the meee was a madman, a son of Belial, if not  terday afternoon he beamed upon the youth- 
Or the musie with ; ; | : 
Antichrist in the guise of a composer, ful audience in Symphony Hall; waited 


to the Bachs. Johann Strauss, the “waltz king,”’ 


Balls in Vienna. He would conduct his own orchestra, 
and would at supreme moments swing with the 


delightful grace and abandon (it was gossiped that each < is arr: 
‘ ADE as ZOssiper lat each Strauss learned This arrangement. by Stravinsky of | 
td play hafore a mirror) The enraptured : ! ol; | } ; the famous song of the bargemen on with amused pationos: for chatter to sub- 
, . : nah pturea and Clamoy OUS ladies would the Volga was performed here for the | 8id@; bowed to applause as though it were 
crowd around and shower him with flowers. 


es fons first time. Stravinsky arranged it for | 
% | # Next day ) the hew waltz wood-wind, brass and percussion in- I Cr oe a8 Ab Sane rn erent te 
would be whistled on every street in Vienna. 


struments. It is a comparatively recent , Pleased as’ the childten at a repetition of 


hg esagheyg 8 been published in 1920. ‘Ane Scherzo of the Bee"; gave the or- 
-fe Text o 1é song, “Eh, Ughnyem,” 
consists of a few exclamations, with 2®Stt® an inch more freedom; but dimin- 


lishy version it reads: “Pull boys ains U me 
ii rea sh , a and down 
pull! |Once again, lads, pull the rope |P p the hall ran thi 


that rows the boat, winding round yon |CUttent of mutual pleasure; while, in the 















| there were Mr, Burk’s program-leafiets 


ing to pleasure, 


| possessions. Not. for an inétant do they 

| Suapect that arch-fiends are tweaking or 

: hammering at their ears. Open, honest and 

| By | | frank by virtue of. their young days, they 
| | t Pegone the musicec for the pleasure it gives 
i i ein. Consequently they listened eagerly 
| | | ; Stravinsky's arrangement of the “Song 
° the Vélya Bargemen’’; liked and clapped 
| Sl she piece is very brief; discards the 
| ie nNBS; moves to heavy rhythms in pon- 
| rous masses of tone; summons the per- 

vading, but not the only mood, of the folk- 


‘h song. Stravinsky sees and feels the hulk-: 
| ing haulers tugging at the laden boats, 
L under a leaden sky, along a bank still win- 


| try. He hears the dull refrain, th 
| ing, reiterated, carking, rhythm Psion 
| | song. He fails to remember the birch 
trees. that soon will be waving, leafy, in 
the summer air. He stands by to record 
with observing eye and ear, emotionless 
| The thick contours of his musie recall 
| these strong men, bent and knotted with 
| the burden of their toil. Primitive men 
| : in the mass he is singing in these blocks 
| | of tone. And the rhythm and the motion 
' plod to their stride—monotonous as the 
} yi sky, endless as the river. Yet Stravinsky 
| ; does not pity, much less sentimentalize. He 
| + is ‘oof objective generation in music. 
: © was not a moral to an 
| : within. Mr. IKXKoussevitzky’s Sanborn Upon 
(i She children he flashed the brightness 
| | humor, fancy Of Mendelssohn's timeless 
| | and changeless music to “A Midsummer 
| . Night’s Dream.” Possibly the older teens 
| heard the fairies tripping and Bottom 
| clomping . through the Overture. Possibly 
| they,. felt those wondrous chords at the 
i beginning and the end that after a hundred 
: | years are. still enchantment. (God forbid 
1 | hp at their time of life they should talk 
, about them!) Anyhow, everyone “loved” 
| the. rhythmed clang of The March. Mr 
Burgin’s violin sighed sweetly through 
the Canzonetta of Chaikovsky’s Concerto— 
the bonbon of the afternoon Yet Mr 
Mager’s trumpet, bright anc clear as it 
sported and skipped = through Monsieur 
| d’Indy’s olden dances, seemed more to the 
| taste of these twentieth-century youngsters. 
The end’ was a Waltz of the elder Strauss 
| : music long overlooked for these concerts 
| It Bet ears tingling undér Mr. Kousse- 
Mel ao sustaining yet changeful hand, 
| But why “The Blue Danube” when 
| “Wiener Blut,” “Siidische Rosen’ and~ 
| Kiinstlerleben” are open pages? If ever 
| a walte had a false reputation, it jis thc 
| | Schone Blaue Donau.” Before long, unless 


—_— 
_ 
SS eer = 


ee Peo 


ea a ee 


the conductors répent th 
by in the tradition, arene wy 


| ) oppartunity Of s010-pfeces, Mr. Burgin, the. 
| Violinist, and Mr. Mager, the trumpeter, 

| aso sped it. From the outset of these con- | 

| certs, no audience has remained te the. 

end so. intent and responsive. Besides, | 


. — <m 


| inimitable in Kind, and Mr. G 
: ' - Goodrich's pre- 
| ludes of the spoken word to add understand. | 


i | : 
| : | 
| | | Unlike many of their elders | 
: Mi » youngsters 
i] ! Usten, unafraid and happy, to the etipaly 
| Of «modermist music. They have no prve- 


THE MUSIC PREVAILS 


= 
Jt anne es lig WA 7. (9as | 


A Young People’s Concert Before a’ Rapt 
Audience—Sonorities, Rhythm and Color 
as They Fell Upon Boyish and Girlish 
Ears—Mr. Burgin as More Confident 


Conductor 


Young People’s Concerts by the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, there has been no 
such engrossed audience as that of yés- 
terday afternoon. It was not uneasy, it 


i's THE BRIEF DAYS, as yet, of the 


did not chatter; under no compulsion did it, 
|The silvery tinkle of Mr. Fiedler’s celesta 


listen and enjoy. To the casual eye, roam- 
ing Symphony Hall, girl-children distinctly 
predominated—circumstance which may or 
may not account for this uncommon in- 
terest and tranquillity. Closer at hand, it 
was encouraging to see these maidens in 
the early and the middle teens yielding 
to the musie as to a spell, awakening, 
almost, from their delight of ear and 
dream, of a sudden and with heartiness, 
clapping. responsive hands. Foreigners say 
—albeit unjustly—that without the women 
the arts would languish in America. Rather, 
be it agreed that with music, the men 
provide the funds; while the superior sex 
reaps the enjoyment. By this sign, in the 
fruition of the years, not a few of the 
absorbed girls of Monday will be the next 
generation of young listeners at the Sym- 
phony Concerts. They need them. And in 
the middle twenties may these younglings 
be as eager and reeeptive as they are in 
the middle teens! 

AS usual, it was interesting—and baf- 
fling—to watch the reactions of this boy- 
and-girl audience to the different pieces. 
Clearly the auguries are good for Wag- 
ner, since the slow, ascending surge of 
the processional music from the Second 
Act of “Lohengrin” held the youngsters 
rapt. Beyond mistaking, they felt the sur- 
face Stateliness, the glowing depths. Son- 
orities again fared well when they heard 
Sibelius’s tone-poem, “Finlandia,’’ though 
whether they ncted the cry of the oppressed 





in the anguished folk-tunes beneath, is 
another, more puzzling, matter, Plainly, 
too, these boys and maidens “love’’ rhythm, 
and “love” it more when it beats through 


exotic dress. They listened intently to the 


Chinese Dance from Chaikovsky’s ballet, 
“Nutcracker.” Twice over would they have 
the succeeding Russian folk-dance. The 
tick-tick-tick of the Allegretto Scherzando 
from Beethoven’s “‘little’ Eighth Symphony 
gave manifest pleasure; while the bright 
motion and the bubbling gayety of the Over: 
ture to “Figaro’s Wedding” fell not far 
behind. For the first time, unless recollec- 
tion slips, an audience at these concerts en- 
joyed an eighteenth-century piece, 

The puzzle of puzzles was the mood of 
these young ears toward the soloenumbers, 


in the Dance—again from “Nutcracker” — 
of the Sugar-Plum Fairy seemed to fas- 
cinate them. With eager interest, they fol- 
lowed Mr. Holy’s harp through a neat little 
|Fantasia by Saint-Saéns, Long and warm 
'was the clapping. Yet when that master- 
‘flutist, Mr Laurent, played the Dance of the 
Spirits of the Blessed from Gluck’s “Oc- 
pheus,” the youngsters sat coldly By. A 
harp, suggests a disjllusioned observer of 
the young, has a gilded and im, osing 
presence; whereas a flute is but a silvery 
tube with holes punched in it—which may 
or may not be explanation. 
Mr. Koussevitzky assembled this pro- 
gram, which did credit to hie imaginative 
insight witk young minds. . Mr. Burk pre- 
pared the program-notes, which attained 
the happy mean of good reading for both 
the teens and the fifties. Mr. Surette prof- 
fered the usual explanations before each 
piece, and caught the youngsters’ ears. A 
wearied conductor, thowever, handed the 
orchestra to Mr. Burgin, who is beginning | 
ito lead, not only safely, but with a@ con-' 
fidence and a will of his own; while read- | 
ily his comradés answer to him. . Only a! 
‘few superfluous adults, curious to hear) 
'what Mr. Koussevitzky would do with; 

more Chaikovsky and more Wagner, were 
|disappointed. The youngsters sat un- 
'troubled. Enough for .them was the 
' musite—which, after all, is the proper atti- 
| y: Hily As: AS 
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| tude. 







































































SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 


YOUNG PEOPLES 
CONCERIS 


THE AFTERNOONS OF 
Monday, April 6, and Tuesday, April 7, 1925 
at 4 o'clock 


BY THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


W. H. BRENNAN, Manager G. E. JUDD, Asst. Manager 


PROGRAMME FOR BOTH CONCERTS 


Mozart ; Overture to “The Marriage of Figaro”’ 


Beethoven. Second Movement, ‘‘Allegretto Scherzando,” 
from the Symphony in F major, No. 8 


Wagner , : - Procession to the Cathedral from “Lohengrin” 


Gluck . ; | Dance of the Spirits from “Orpheus”’ 


Solo Flute — GrorGES LAURENT 


Tchaikovsky 

a. Chinese Dance. 

b. Dance of the Sugar Fairy. 
(Celesta — ARTHUR FIEDLER) 

b. Russian Dance, “Trépak.”’ 


Ballet Suite, “‘Nutcracker”’ 


Saint-Saéns | | i | ; . , Fantasy for Harp 


Solo Harp — ALFRED HOLy 


Sibelius eR inlandia,” Symphonic Poem 


en 


ee ee 


Thomas W. Surette will speak about the music to be played. 


No adult will be admitted unless accompanied by one or more children. 
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WOLFGANG AMADEUS MO 
ZART (1756- : 
THE OPERA “THE ple > Prskkc ” ee oO 


Although : ae . 
mrs rea eg t qed lived to be thirty-five, he composed inn 
ah S and operas, and an even large — 
works, ger number of smaller 
How does it 3 ) | 
life? The rnin: ag ay Mozart wrote so much music in his sl} 
Sibubot. bis cidlck pil at he could write a beautiful piece of bch 
doa? cit < uo y e easily as he could dance a quadrille, th “ee 
began to c symphony or concerto at all odd moments. a d hat “4 
chords on sg very early indeed. At the age of ere pedi 
five. This is itielly & ng si four he played easily, and coins ad at 
' S 1s strictly true, for we hav a Saige tgs: Bah -oOMmposed at 
ITA y " } / ave &2 verv mada P ° . 
oT by the proud father, “ty presentable minuet duly 
DrOug is life Navar 
Pettit - life, Mozart showed an unbelievable 
“Don Fn playing. He composed most of hi | 
Peaaberai sae . hve stone table of a tavern garden while . 
performed ede - oa at ve night before this opera hee i te 
id / a note of the overtur Peay ial wg ad Was to be 
wife to mix a how ig ‘uure was written. He asked hic 
him cheerful with : i Sunol and sit beside him as he write, yom os 
agg “1 stories of Aladdin’s Lamp, Cinder 9 ACCpINg 
| ie laughed until the tears came into his z “Br Ftp ond the like 
1m SO slee VV 16 . ; a | S cyes., Sut the e ° 
lay down neg Ps Ve nodded whenever she stopped go ge 
could not bear re 1 7 wile promising to wake him in an i y ve 
five in the : to disturb him and let him sleep two A epnad she 
When the brillimnt messed the parts were ready for the a 
; MUne f ant audience came for t] Me COPYist. 
iidhs the-senwuecs oss > for the opening performance 
dropped eaclot tl e" yr the overture at sight. Ultees penny that 
pay ou. ry probably, Mozart ) / Was mightily 
Marriage ae Y, Mozart wrote the overtire fe Ul 
esa of Figaro” in short order though we hay pach i 
circumstances, , sil we have no record of the 


genius both in 
S wonderful opera 


LUDWIG / SETHOVE 
ZANDO (Sz SEETHOVEN (1770-1823). Ari EGRE 3 
! SECOND MOVEMENT) FROM THR Sympuon "No OCHER- 
IN F MAJor, Op, 93, si ahaiaad vg 


This mov . 
’ Cl , : ) 
object. of Png a a of the most. famous of “jokes” in mug; rr 
Miilzel was of s vst - en Milzel, a friend of Reiikcaes’ a 
4 a3 « 1 & 1anica tur f ¥* ; ( “en. 1 . 
trumpet play ig not mind. He iny 
t player, ; bt Saas Invented an ¢ nade 
Hoa, 7 yer, and in fact, a whole brass band. wh; an automatic 
oa i" ce These things must have astoni I Pi tg was played by 
' ; Ore a Ing machj - ; oe Ss 1eC J 1e \ y ‘Id * i a 
C Ines or mec} , . ‘ ° : VO! In Y da r 
Beethov 1anical pianos wer | . y 
en ot course eps ~ were even drea) ] : 
Miilzel’s ] , wMESE, WAS amused: but tw wned Ot. 
Seer L1¢ took ser ‘Tyr - 4 tu UWO other Tanti , . 
his deafness and ; timed a set of ear phones which helped bin ~ 
ee Wa eee, ch he indicated the proper temp; 0 us as the 
le ludicrous side of this ; ! 
Beethoven st a of this industrious “ticker”? 
l, é Nn a group of friends Sipe 
( ie eee 88 Pp Of trliends gave jte 
gin before his departure on some pgave ite 
c Orous ve a ie ee . 
ee ee which they sang on the spot—M a]; 
Lieber Miilze].” a gs soprano. The words OR oe took the 
tn - An | 2 ’ TAS . ; oo re ¥ ™ 
In this- second home lr fl that used in this little ikea i 
\ . = 4 i°O 1s yr ; , JUAN ) ? 0. 
= metronome all through highs ae Beethoven maintains 
. + <4\8ainst this the litt ot ght staccato chords for esie 
Strings, toss 4us the little refrain of “I; er S tor the wood- 
mh J SSE © , : on leber LY ) / fi ‘ 
its aking fun of the tl] ‘Pip through, Beeth 
Ohad Into music. At the ¢ en new idea of a mechani meer 
order—ticks “BER he end the : hism pushi 
sf Res meti . ; Shin 
" musical san — finally comes to mye aa to get out Pe 
; - 7m * l . » 4 ak . ; { S O 
the jokes that simply ak other musical jokes, is quite di 
Y make us laugh W f “ quite different fr 
3 e feel like smilin at B rom 
£ at Beethoven’s 


we appealed to 

maker a farew 

sper i 5 & farewell 
siness quest, Beethoven wrote 


. 


same time we find the music breath- 


d clever humor, but at the 
a baal ? rhaps, is there such a 


lessly beautiful. Nowhere, except in music, pe 
thing as “beautiful nonsense.’’ | 

The rest of the symphony 1s somewhat in the same vein. It is not 
often so funny, but it is always light-hearted and melodious. ‘‘My 


2 11 indeed 1 hint of 
little symphony,’ Beethoven called it, and indeed it has not a 

the tremendous, sweeping rush of rhythmic energy of the seventh 
symphony before it, or the mighty grandeur of the ninth (and last) 
which followed, and in which a great chorus adds its voice to the orches- 


tra. . . . 7 
It was not unlike Beethoven to write a simple, smiling little symphony 
hetween two big ones. Beethoven, like the other few artists who were 
really great, had different sides to his nature. He was the gigantic 
Beethoven we know so well in the fifth symphony, or the seventh— 
just mentioned,—startling the world with his outbursts of creative 
energy. 
Then w | 
worst tragedy a musiclan can know—tot ArT 
agedy into the slow movements of his sonatas 


e have the tender, sorrowful Beethoven, who suffered the 

al deafness, and poured this 
poignant tr and sym- 
phonies. Ae 

But Beethoven’s sorrows never completely got the better of him. 
The dark clouds of trouble would disperse, the serene blue sky of his 
undying genius would appear, and a gay, delightful score, such as this, 
would result. 


RICHARD WAGNER (18138-1883). PROCESSION TO THE CATHEDRAL 
FROM ‘‘LOHENGRIN.”’ 


essional is from the second act of Wagner’s early music 
he wedded to a mysterious knight. He had appeared 
in a boat drawn by a 


This proe 
drama. Elsa is to 
on the river Scheldt, clad in a shining armor, | 
swan, He was unknown, even to his bride, and only later did she 
learn that he was Lohengrin, guardian of the Holy Grail. 

In this music the bride and bridegroom are escorted to the Cathedral 
by the townsfolk and officials. The music is rather hushed and dreamy ; 
as the pair enter the Cathedral, the organ swells the tone into a Joyous 


solemnity. 


CHRISTOPHER WILLIBALD GLUCK (1714-1787). “DANCE 
OF THE SPIRITS” FROM THE OPERA, “ORPHEUS” 
(FLutE SoLo wiITH ORCHESTRA). 

which the player holds horizontally 
across his mouth, is perhaps the easiest to discern of the wood-wind 
family. It is the only instrument which has no mouthpiece, but simply 
a hole, and the flutist makes his note exactly as you do by blowing 
across the end of a pipe. Indeed, the piccolo, or “little” flute, similar 
to the military drum corps “‘fife,’’ has the highest notes 1n the orchestra. 
Its shrill tones are impossible to drown out, and are often used to give 
an extra edge to a loud and brilliant passage by the whole orchestra. 
The flute itself has not the richness of tone found in such wood-wind 
instruments as the oboe, English horn, or clarinet. Yet when softly 
played, it has a certain silken beauty which makes a very effective 
contrast with the other wood-wind tones. 

Certainly the flute is the most brilliant and agile of the wood-wind 
instruments. No other instrument, not even the violin, can excel its 
dazzling speed in scales and trills. To know that a fine flutist is also 
‘apable of delicate melodic phrasing, it is only necessary to listen to 
this old-fashioned dance air. 


The flute, the silver instrument 


PETER TCHAIKOVSKY (1840-1893). BauLer Suite, “THE 
NUTCRACKER.’’ 


A Christmas tree, loaded with presents, is the scene of the ballet 
from which this suite is drawn. Small Marie is given an ordinary 


PMB OES 








nutcracker, and this nutcracker pleases her better than all the other 
presents. Her brother Fritz and the other boys snatch it away from 
her and break it. Marie bursts into tears, caresses the poor nutcracker, 
busies herself over it as though it were sick, puts it to bed and rocks 
it to sleep. The party is at an end, and the guests go home. The 
candles on the tree are put out. Marie cannot sleep, and she thinks 
constantly about the nutcracker, At last she leaves her little bed and 
steals downstairs, only to have a look at him. It is midnight. She 
suddenly hears a noise as though mice were clattering out from all 
sides. Then a wonderful] thing happens. The fir tree grows and grows: 
all the playthings and the honey-cakes come to life. Even the spoiled 
nutcracker wakes up and moves about. A fight begins between the 
playthings and the mice. The latter, led by their king, easily defeat 
the honey-cake soldiers ; but the tin soldiers, under the command of 
the nutcracker, rush to help their comrades. <A fierce battle ensues. 
The nutcracker fights with the king of the mice. Just at the moment 
when the king seems to be getting the upper hand, Marie throws her 
shoe at him. He dies, and the mice are defeated. The nutcracker 
is transformed into a handsome prince. He thanks his rescuer and 
takes her to his magic kingdom. They fly over a wintry forest to the 
mountain of sweetmeats, where the Fairy Dragée rules over the lolly- 
pops and goodies, 


CHARLES CAMILLE SAINT-SAKNS (1835-1921), “Panrvarsip” 
FOR Harp Sono. 


The harp, used as an accompaniment to the voice, is one of the 
most venerable of instruments. It is far older than Ireland, and 
seems to have been a favorite with the ancient Egyptians. 

The difference betw rps and the latest, is not the 
shape, which j me, but a matter o 
mechanical c ity. instrument of today, with all 
its imposing or show, but for musica] service. 
Every part h broad tapering side of the ““triangle’”’ 
is the h the tone; the graceful curve of the 

the lengths of the strings—even the 
arved ornament, conceals rods, wires, 


The harp is taking an increasingly important place in modern orches- 
tration, and is no longer merely an instrument of accompaniment. 
If its tones are rather faint, they have, for this very reason a certain 
ethereal quality entirely their own. This piece will show that the harp 
Is capable of melody as well as chords and scales. 


JAN SIBELIUS (1865 — now living), “FINLANDIA,” SYMPHONIC 
Porm, Op. 26, No. 7. 


Finland, the northland of untracked forests, swift streams, and 
a thousand fair lakes, is a little country, and sparsely populated. This, 
of course, means that, it has been much preyed upon by its larger neigh- 
bors. Alternately under the yoke of Russia and Sweden through 
many years, oppression has only increased the ‘inn’s proud independence 
ol spirit, and his devotion to his country. 
here arose among them a composer, Jan Sibelius, who made their 
folklore and music his first interest, Although he never used the 
actual folk melodies in his scores, yet almost everything he has written 
is steeped in the particular character and genius of the Finns. As 


& result, Finland js vastly proud of its composer, while the rest of 


the sore, through his music, has become acquainted with the Finnish 
people. 


As for “Finlandia,” when Sibelius composed it in 1894, it became 


such a storm center of national feeling that . . 
Government forbade its performance, Set the Russian Imperial] 
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AGIDE JACCHIA, Conductor 


... Opening Programme ... 


INTRODUCTION to Act III, Lane 
JOTA from ike Miao! Tell” 

rom the Suite ispania”’ - S a 
FANTASIA, “Fedora” ; 3 eas) x ro 


iordano 

RACHEM ( Egcomaien) (Ordeneene’ © ° » ‘ sz 
nvocation) (Orchestrated by Agide Jacchi # ‘ , 

SCHERZO, “The Flight of the Bumble Bee” Ja 8 I ey “teen 

OUVERTURE SOLENNELLE ‘1812’ . . ~ Tchaikovsky 


SELECTION, ‘“‘Carmen’’ . . - > : : 
VALSE TRISTE } ; Dizet 


FRENCH MILITARY MARCH - ; ‘ ; ; Seis Rene 


“22.2 PPro 


Tickets now on sale for Opening Night— 
$1.00, $.75, $.50, $.25. (No tax) 
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CONDUCTOR 
q. EB. JUDD 
AJJT. MANAGER 
Address: SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 


WHICH WILL OPEN AT 


SYMPHONY MALL, 


PLAYERS 
MONDAY EVENING, MAY 4 


ORCHESTRA OF 
60 SYMPHONY 
AQIDE JACCHIA 


FOR SIXTY NIGHTS 


AT THE 40TH SEASON OF THE 
MANAGER 


FOR KESERVATIONS FOR 
W. H. BRENNAN 


“SPECIAL PARTIES” 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Forty-fifth Season, 1925-1926 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


PERSONNEL 


VIOLINS. 


Gerardi, A. 
Eisler, D. 


Burgin, R. Hoffmann, J. 
Concert-masler Kreinine, B. 
Theodorowicz, J. 
Cherkassky, P. 
Risman, J. 
Thillois, F. 
| Murray, J. 


Hamilton, V. Gundersen, R. 
Sauvlet, H. Kassman, N. 


Pinfield, C. 


Mayer, P. 
Fedorovsky, P. 


Leveen, P. 
Kurth, R. 
Bryant, M. 


Del Sordo, R. 
Seiniger, S. 


Siegl, F. 
Mariotti, V. 
Riedlinger, H. 
Knudsen, C. 


Messina, S. 
Zung, M. 


Gorodetzky, L. 
Fiedler, B. 


Tapley, R. 
Erkelens, H. 


Stonestreet, L. 
Diamond, S. 


VIOLAS. 


Werner, H. Grover, H. 
Van Wynbergen, C. Shirley, P. 


Gerhardt, S. 

Deane, C. 
VIOLONCELLOS. 
Langendoen, J. Stockbridge, C. Fabrizio, FE. 
Belinski, M. Warnke, J. Marjollet, L. 


> 


Lefranc, J. 


Fourel, G. 
Artiéres, L. 


Cauhape, J. 
Avierino, N. 
Bernard, A. 


Fiedler, A. 
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Bedetti, J. 


Zighera, A. 
Keller, J. 


Barth, C. 


BASSES. 


Kunze, M. Ludwig, O. 


Seydel, T. Kelley, A. Girard, H. 


Vondrak, A. 


FLUTES. 


Laurent, G. 
Bladet, G. 
Amerena, P. 


PICCOLO. 


Battles, A. 


Horns. 


| Wendler, G. 
| Schindler, G. 


Neuling, H. 


| Lorbeer, H. 


TUBA. 
Sidow, P. 


ORGAN. 
Snow, A, 


Gerhardt, G. 


Frankel, I. 


Demetrides, L. 


OBOES. 
Gillet, F. 
Devergie, J. 
Stanislaus, H. 


ENGLISH Horn. 


Speyer, L. 


Horns. 


Valkenier, W. 
Gebhardt, W. 


CLARINETS. 
Allegra, E. 
Arcieri, E. 

Vannini, A. 


Bass CLARINET. 


Van Den Berg, C. 


HARPS. 


Holy, A. 
Caughey, E. 


PIANO. 
Sanroma, J. 


Mimart, P. 


TRUMPETS. 
Mager, G. 
Perret, G. 
Schmeisser, K. 
Mann, J. 
Kloepfel, L. 


TIMPANI. 


Ritter, A. 
Polster, M. 


CELESTA. 
Fiedler, A. 


Oliver, F. 


BASSOONS. 


Laus, A. 
Allard, R. 
Bettoney, F. 


CONTRA-BASSOON. 


Piller, B. 


TROMBONES. 


‘Rochut, J. 


Adam, E. 
Hansotte, H. 
Kenfield, L. 


PERCUSSION. 
Ludwig, C. 
Sternburg, S. 
Zahn, F. 


LIBRARIAN. 
Rogers, L. J. 
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WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
DURING THE SEASON OF 1925-1926 


Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere. 

Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 
Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Bacu, J. 8.: Suite, D major, No. 3, for orchestra, December 18, 

RCC TaN SIS ie Se kh ee ern 

Concerto, No. 2, F major, for violin, flute, oboe, and trumpet, 

edited by Morrni (Messrs. Burcin,} LAURENT,{ 

: Grutet,t Macrmrt), March 19, 1926. ... «i+... 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 1, C major, Op. 21, February 12, 
1926. 


Symphony No. 4, B-flat major, Op. 60, November 20, 1925 
Symphony No. 8, F major, Op. 98, March 5,1926 . . . . 
Funeral March from Symphony No. 8, ‘‘Eroica,” in memory 
of Wilhelm Gericke, October 30, 1925; in memory of 
Franz Kneisel, March 27,1926 .......... 
Overture to “‘Leonore,” No. 2, Op. 72, October 9, 1925 . . 
Concerto, D major, for violin, Op. 61 (JosEPH SzIGETI**), 
I A a gg. grt a aa aw, area 8 
‘Beruioz: Fantastic Symphony, No. 1, C major, Op. 144A, 
: Cee Te SO oss aca his ee ees 
Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini,’’ Op. 23, January 1, 1926 
| Minuet of the Will-o’-the-Wisps, Dance of the Sylphs, and 
| Hungarian March from “The Damnation of Faust,” 
| April 16, 1926 aang Ca tk? ere, eee 
'Buocu: Concerto Grosso for string orchestra with piano obbli- 
gato** (Mr. SanromAT) December 24, 1925 . 
Three Jewish Poems: Dance, Rite, Funeral Procession, 
AE eR ik ek ee as a ee es 
Suite for viola and orchestra** (viola solo, Mr. Lerrancy{**), 
eye December 11, 1925 . BS aig OE ORD ae a i? oe a 
BRODER: Polovtsian Dances, with chorus, from “Prince Igor,” 
Act TI, No. 17, April 28, 1000... es es te ere 
/Braums: Symphony No.1, C minor, Op. 68, October 9, 1925; 
RY Oy ie eg ee al ty hk 94 wl ps 
Symphony No. 2, D major, Op. 73, April 2, 1926... . . 
Symphony No. 4, E minor, Op. 98, January 22,1926 . . . 
‘Academic Festival” Overture, Op. 80, December 4, 1925 . 
Concerto for pianoforte, No. 1, D minor, Op. 15 (HAROLD 
BavuEr), December 4,1925 ........+4++4. 
Concerto, D major, for violin, Op. 77 (Mr. THIBAUD), 
yee EN ae ee ee 
|CHABRIER: Bourrée Fantasque (orchestrated by Motrt, Novem- 
ber 13, 1925 . CAE: OR DN ee Pane 
|Cuausson: Concert for violin, piano, and strings* (Mr. ENESco, 
violin; Mr. HurcHEson, piano), March 5, 19260. 
CopLaNp: ‘‘Music for the Theatre,” | Noyember 20, 1925 . . . 
CorELLI: Concerto, Grosso, No. 8, Op. 6 (“Christmas’’ Con- 
certo), for string orchestra with organ,* October 16, 1925 


| 


J 
f : 


’ : 





JEBUsSY: Prelude to ‘“The Afternoon of a Faun,’ October 9, 
net with orchestra** (Mr. ALLE- 
in Boston with orchestra), 


Hat,’ March 5, 1926 tua 
Deuivus: On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring,** January 22 
| 


December 11,1925 ....-.+ +: 
Gitpert: Symphonic Piece, February 6 8GOG oS, 
GLAzouNov: Prelude** from “The Middle Ages,” April 16, 1926 
GoossEns: Sinfonietta,** January 22,1926 ....-.. . + 
Haypn: Symphony, G major (“The Surprise’’) (B. & H. No. 6), 
February 26, 19260 . 
Concerto, D major, for vi 
1, 1926 
Hinpemiru: Concerto for orchestra, O 
Inert: “Escales’** (‘Ports of Call’’), Octo 
“Chant de Folie’ ** (“Song of Madness’’), for ore 
irene, Atl) 2a, Me ee i ee PE ik we 
Lexrevu: Contrapuntal Fantaisie on a Cramignon of Liége,** 
February 12, 1926 
Liapov: From the Apocalypse,** Symp 
October 23,1925 . . 
Liszt: A Faust Symphony, 
Psalm XIII, ‘‘Lord, how 


7 10, PReO 4 +e 
LOEFFLER: Symphonic Poem, hildhood’’** 
(Life in a Russian Village), 
MENDELSSOHN: Symphony, A major 
11, 1925 
Overture, 


30, 1925. . 
Mozart: Symphony, 
Overture to “The Magic Flute, 
PRoKoFIEFF: ‘‘Sept, ils sont sept!’ (“They are Seven, 


Akkadian Incantation for orchestra and chorus with 
tenor solo (CrcruiA SocteTy and CHARLES STRATTON) 


April 23, 1926 (two performances in the concert) . . 


Third Concerto for piano,** ), 


January 29, 1926 . 


ber 


19) 4 


. URCELL: rumpet Voluntary ; or rumpets, romn ones, 


drums, and organ (arranged by Sir Henry J. Woop), | 


December 24, 1925 . 
Rave: Second Suite from 
WT ee ar lg alt gl ge gS 
“Ma Mere l’Oye” (‘Mother Goose”), March 26, 1926 
Resricut: Symphonic Poem, ‘Pint di Roma’’** (‘‘Pines of 


Rome’’), February 12, 19260 . a becusec 4; 


Rimsky-Korsakov: Symphonic Suite “Scheherazade” (after 
“The Thousand Nights and a Night’’), Op. 35, Novem- 
ber 18, 1925 . . 

“The Battle at 

October 30,1925 .. . 

RovssEu: First Suite** from t 
March 19, 1926 Sig cw 8. valk) A ene ens 

Sarnt-Saisns: Symphony, C minor, No. 3, Op. 78, December 24, 
1925 


)* November 


350, 


Op. 120, October 30, 


AO TO I i 8 oe hwy Sh Aen # Aira 
SipeLius: Symphony, No. 1, E minor, Op. 39, January 15, 1926 
SpetMaN: “Assisi: The Great Pardon of St. Francis,’ { No. 4 

of the Suite “Saints’ Days,’’ March 26, 1926 


SrrRavss: Alp Symphony,** December 18, 1925, January l, 
| 1926 aah ge 


‘Don J uan,” tone poem after (Lenau), Op. 20, February 26, 
WU ed ale Bid a PO ekg Mi ado: ac Woe 
“Tod und Verklirung”’ (‘Death and Transfiguration”’), 


Suite from ‘‘Pétrouchka,”’ April 30, 1 Ns, pega 
TAILLEFERRE: “Jeux de Plein Air’{ (‘‘Out-door Games’’), 
eee Oi ge ae ce eek SMe 
TANSMAN: Sinfonietta (for small orchestra),** November |= 13, 
Touaikovsky: Symphony No. 4, F minor, Op. 36, March 26, 1926 
Symphony No. 6, B minor (“‘Pathetique”’), Op. 74, October 
23, 1925 . TORRE RY RET te gl ge cig he tm ame Re 
Concerto for piano, No. 1, B-flat minor, Op. 23 (JOSEF 
LuH&vINNE), April 16, 1926. . 


| Vivaup1: Concerto, E minor, for string orchestra (edited by A. 


} 


75 


? 


Mistovsk1),** February 12, 1926; April 30, 1926 . 1183, 


eae to “The Flying Dutchman,” January 19, 
Prelude and “Love Death” from “Tristan and Isolde,” 
November 20; 2000 6s Coes ee sa A Mag 
Prelude to ‘“‘Parsifal,’?’ December 24,1925 .....:+: : 
WeEBER: Overture to “Der Freischiitz,”’ January 22,1926 . . 
Overture to ‘‘Euryanthe,’”’ October 30,1925 . . . 
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THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS HAVE ASSISTED THIS 
SEASON 


ALLEGRA,{** Epmonp: October 23, 1925, Debussy’s First 
Rhapsody for clarinet with orchestra** (first per- 
formance with orchestra in Boston). Sketch 

Bauer, Haroutp: December 4, 1925, Brahms’s Piano Concerto, 
No. 1, D minor, Op. 15. Sketch . 

CASALS, PABLO: January 1, 1926, Biadae s violoncello concerto, 

D mayor. Sketch . ve 

Enesco, GEORGES: March 5, 1926, Chausson’s Concert for 
violin, piano, and string quartet* . 

HUTCHESON, ERNEST: March 5, 1926, Chausson’s Concert for 
violin, piano, and string quartet* . ep 

LEFRANC, J BANt **: December 11, 1925, Bloch’s Suite for viola 
and orchestra** (first time in Boston with orchestra). 
Sketch 

LHEVINNE, JosEeF: April 16, 1926, Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto, | 
No. 1, B-flat minor, Op. 23. Sketch ... 

pcan. SERGE: January 29, 1926, Prokofieff’s Third Piano 

oncerto,** Op. 26. Sketch . eg 

STRATTON, * CHARLES: Tenor, February 19, 1926, “Liszt's Psalm 
XII, ** April 30, 1926, Prokofieff’s “Seven, They are |} 
Seven’** . 1265, || 

SZIGETI,** JOSEPH: March 19, 1926. Beethoven’s Violin Con- | 
certo, D major, Op. 61. Sketch 

THIBAUD, JACQUES: January 15, 1926, Brahms’s Violin Con- | 
certo, D major, Op. 77. Sketch 








Tenor: Charles Stratton . 


Violinists: Georges Enesco, J oseph Szigeti, ee J Jacques Thibaud . 
Viola: Jean Lefranct ** . Mee apa 


| Vzoloncello: Pablo Casals 


| Pianists: Harold Bauer, ae Hut 
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Prokofieff . 


cheson, . Josef Lhévinne, es 
Clarinetist: Edmond Allegrat * | | 
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THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS HAVE ASSISTED THIS 
SICASON 


ALLEGRA,T** JupMOND: October 23, 1925, Debussy’s First 
Rhapsody for clarinet with orchestra** (first per- 
lormance with orchestra in Boston). Sketeh 

BAUER, LLAROLD: december : 1925, Brahms’s Piano ( oneerto, 
No. 1, D minor, Op. 15. Sketch ae er ee 

CASALS, PABLO: January 1, 1926, Haydn’s violoncello concerto, 
[) major. Sketch | oe a ee ee ee 

MeNESCO, GiBORGES: March 5, 1926, Chausson’s Concert for 
violin, plano, and string quartet" : es ay ae 

HUTCHESON, ItRNEST: March 5, 1926, Chausson’s Concert for 
violin, plano, and string quartet | — | 

LEFRANC. JEAN‘1 > December 11, 1925, Bloch’s Suite for viola 
and orchestra first time in Boston with orchestra). 
Sketeh | ey ee 

LHEVINNE, JOSEP: Apru 16, 1926, Pchaikovsky ‘Ss Piano ( oncerto, 
No. 1. B-flat muinor. ¢ i. 2c Sketeh . noe 

PROKOFIEFF, SERGE: January 29, 1926, Prokofieff’s Third Piano 
Concerto, Up. Zl sSketeb | 

STRATTON,” CHARLES: ‘Tenor, February 19, 1926, Liszt’s Psalm 
SEES pril 30, 1926, Prokofieff’s “Seven, Thev are 
Seven , | 165. 

SZIGET! JOSEPH: iv, LYZb. Beethoven's Violin ('on- 
eerto. 1) Mayor ' Sketeh 
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Europe, he 


the autumn of 1924, to become 
the greatest of | 


conductor of the Boston § 


s orchestra the entire le 
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tzky” 


annually 
Orchestra. He first came to America |} 


ivi 


prominent as a conductor in his own | 


country, where he assembled an or-| 
an annual series of “Concerts Kousse- : 


chestra and gave notable concerts 


Moscow and Le 


iSymphony Orchestra. He was first | 
thi 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 

first Russian conductor of the Boston 
music had never been heard. 

11920, Koussevitzky has been 

ances with the London § 


Volga, thus b 
certs to many 
Orchestra. Now in Amer 
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SYMPHONY HALL, the home of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, which is said to be the 
finest concert hall in America, with acoustical 
properties well nigh perfect. 
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THE HISTORY of the Boston Symphony Orchestra dates from 
1881, when the late Major Henry L. Higginson realized the first 
dream and aspiration of his life by founding in Boston a full 
sized symphony orchestra—a rare phenomenon in those days. 
The first home of the orchestra was the old Music Hall on Hamil- 
ton place. Symphony Hall was built especially for the orchestra 
in 1900. The full list of conductors is as follows: George Hen- 
schel (1861-1884); Wilhelm Gericke (1884-1889); Arthur Nikisch 
(1889-1893); Emil Paur (1893-1898); Wilhelm Gericke (1896- 
1906); Karl Muck (1906-1908) ; Max Fiedler (1908-1912); Karl 
Muck (1912-1918); Henri Rabaud (1918-1919); Pierre Monteux 
(1919-1924); Serge Koussevitzky (1924-). 
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SYMPHONY HALL, the home of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, which is said to be the 
finest concert hall in America, with acoustical 
properties well nigh perfect. 
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THE HISTORY of the Boston Symphony Orchestra dates from 
1881, when the late Major Henry L. Higginson realized the first 
dream and aspiration of his life by founding in Boston a full 
sized symphony orchestra—a rare phenomenon in those days. 
The first home of the orchestra was the old Music Hall on Hamil- 
ton place. Symphony Hall was built especially for the orchestra 
in 1900. The full list of conductors is as follows: George Hen- 
schel (1881-1884); Wilhelm Gericke (1884-1889); Arthur Nikisch 
(1889-1893); Emil Paur (1893-1898); Wilhelm Gericke (1898- 
1906) ; Karl Muck (1906-1908); Max Fiedler (1908-1912); Karl 
Muck (1912-1918); Henri Rabaud (1918-1919): Pierre Monteux 
(1919-1924); Serge Koussevitzky (1924-). 
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FILMED AS BOUND 


- . Bladet, flute; Georges 
“par lo: P. Amerena, flute; G. ‘My . (left te 
; Sitting—A. Battles, piccolo; - Louis Speyer, English horn; 
ECTION (left to right): boe; H. Stanislaus, oboe; 
THE WOODWIND S$ 4 Gillet. first oboe; J. Devergie, oboe; 
Laurent, first flute; Fernan , 
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Symphony Conductar’ | turned to , Boston last pri fter a 
Home from Triumphs summer in Europe, bring- 
ing with. ‘ii: the scores of several 
new symphonies which will receive 
their debut at the skilled ‘hands. of 

‘the Boston Symphony artists. . 


The eminent music master arrived in 
| New York on the Leviathan yesterday 
‘and came directly to Boston, alighting 
at Back Bay station at 10:05 P. M. 
After a few words of greeting with 
friends and newspaper men who met 
him at the station, he went to his home 
‘in Jamaica Plain. 


| HAS NEW COMPOSITIONS 
| The conductor found it very good to) 
be back in Boston again, he said, and’! 
he hoped to give Boston a great musi- 
cal season. The names and exact na- 
ture of the compositions he brought 
back will not be announced until the 
programs are arranged, but he divulged 
the information that he has composi- | 
tions written especially for the Boston 
symphony orchestra by Mindmith, Ra- 
velle, Respighi, Roussel, Maximilian 
Steinbach and Jacques Ibert. : 
- oe c “T have music that has never been | 
4 a es | played before in Boston, music that has | 
$ he: Sc] never been played before in America | 


SERGE Aer ogee por music that has never been played 
4 before in the world,’ he said. The 


| 'new music will not be released baa! 
| where until. it has been introduced by | 
her Boston symphony. 


he conductor had little to say about ! 


| his triumphs in Europe this summer. 
|In answer to a question about how it 
iad to be made chevalier of the Legion 


Fb or» ate. Te SMBDR aay fn 2 2g of Honor by the French government, 


he admitted that it was a ‘very good” 


Koussevitsky ny tt tO| sensation. ‘It was  éepesniieaeeeae 
Boston with Many New good,"’ he explained, because the honor 


came in recognition of his art, and 

Compositions because it came at the desire of every 
composer in Paris. 

The eminent Russian conducted his 


SUMMER ABROAD usual series at the Grand Opera House 


in Paris. 


FULL OF TRIUMPHS M. Koussevitsky will hold the first re- 


hearsal of his second season a& con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony on Oct. 
Serge Koussevitsky, conductor of 2 nd the season will open on Oct. 9, 


eee ee 





NOTES and LINES 
By PHILIP HALE : 

The musical season in Boston {s sup- | 
posed to open-with the first concert 
of the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
which will take place today. Mr. 
Koussevitzky began the rehearsals last 
Friday morning, when Judge Cabot, 
president of the board of trustees, made 
‘a speech of welcome to conductor and 
‘players. 

nn @ oe 

Mr. Burk of Symphony hall informs us 
ithat there are 14 new members, among 
them. four principals: Fernand Gillet, 
first oboe; Edmond Allegra, first clari- 
net; Jean Lefranc, first viola, and 
Joannes Rochut, first trombone. 

The full personnel] of the orchestra is 
larger than ever before—there are now 
18 first violins, 16 second violins, 13 
violas, 10 violoncellos and 10 double 
basses. 

~~ 

Fernand Gillet, the first oboist, is of 
a famous musical family. He is the son 
of Ernest Vital Louis Gillet, composer 
and violoncellist, who was born at 
Batignolles, Sept. 12, 1856, and studied 
first with Niedermeyer, later at the 
Paris Conservatory, where he took the 
first violoncello prize in 1874. He played 
as first violincellist in the Orchestra of 
the Opera (1875-1882), at Monte Carlo, 
London and in Germany and at the 


Opera-Comique, Paris; conducted at the | 
‘Theatre Lyrique (Renaissance, Paris). | 


Among Ernest's compositions is an 
opera-bouffe in three acts, ‘Mariage 
princier’’ (Renaissance, Paris, Aug. 17, 
1900—-28 performances that year). Among 
|Ernest’s lighter compositions is the 
long popular ‘‘Loin du bal.” He made 
his home of late years at Addiscombe, 
‘near London. 

Fernand Gillet’s uncle was the cele- 
| brated oboist, the late Georges Vital Vic- 
| tor Gillet, who, born at Louviers (Eure), 

| May 17, 1854, took the first oboe prize of 
ithe Paris Conservatory in 1869. He was 
‘solo oboist at the Theatre Italien (1872); 
Opera Comique (187 $8); the Conservatory 


orchestra, and the Opera (1897); aes. 


professor of oboe playing at the Paris 


Conservatory beginning in 1882 he had | 


many distinguished pupils, among them 
Georges Longy, Louls Speyer (the Eng- 
lish horn of the Boston Symphony 
| orchestra) and his nephew Fernand. 
Fernand took the second prize for 
| oboe playing at the Paris Conservatory 
bia 1897; the first prize in 1898 when he 
was sald to be 13 years old. He has 
_ been solo oboist of the Lamoureux con- 
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Berge Koussevitzky, M. Gabriel Alphaua their places only to enjoy this impromptu 
‘regarded with apparent surprise this spectacle. Never before perhaps has suc! 
gtrange personage, keen and intrepid, put * phalanx come together. And this scene 
turn by turn dreamy and eager, his shinee | enacted in good fellowship must surely 
‘Gilated, his magnetio brows with a racial pave moved the heart of Koussevitziy. 
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‘figure these many , years, may baste: the 
decoration itself: My dear Koussevitzky, 


having seen pass a certain number of years, 


_ the moment arrives when without expecting 


it I find myself the dean of those around 
me; a title little to be envied but, alas, 
indisputable. And it is by this seniority). 


‘that the honor comes to me this evening of? 


making a speech, a duty which for once! 
becomes a joy. Permit me, then, to ex~- 
press to you very simply and very cor- 


‘dially the felicitations of all those who ; 
have come here to compliment you on this 


ribbon which adorns your lapel and which 


honor marks the culminating point of a 
splendid career which we trust may long 
continue and in which your devotion to 
art and to artists has always gone hand 
in hand with your personal successes. And 
this is why we have been moved to give 
this reunion the character of an artistic 


manifestation in your honor, while at the | 


same time it is for us a fortunate oppor- 
tunity to express our sentiments of grat- 
itude and of friendship. 

I must now, as in a speech of admission 
into the Academy, tell you things which 


vou already know better than I—that is to 
say, retrace the stages of your career. I 
do this because each one of these stages 
furnishes us with a glimpe of your char- 
acteris ic enerzy, your .cntelligent activity, 
your discernment: all the qualities, in a 


word, by which you have persuaded and } 


conquered us. 

A virtuoso aclaimed through all of Eu- 
rope, you were ro. eonte t with the suc- 
cesses of a performer, however prodigious 
and unusual and soon you realized a long 
cherished dream, forming the orchestra at 


Moscow, the performances of which are’ 


still celebrated. 


There, all who surrounded you were soon } 


penetrated by this spirit of discipline, this 
love of work, this fervor for a plece of 
music, by which your whole being is pos- 
sessed. No work, no fatigue daunted you, 
and while giving the first place to the clas- 
sic masters, you knew how to present 
modern music, even the most modern, to a 
public who came to share your convictions. 
It was you, and we can never forget it, 
who in Moscow brought forward Debussy, 
then almost unknown, and Gabriel Fauré, 
similarly obscure. The music of France 
was particularly dear to you, and it was 
thus that you began your magnificent cam- 
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seenbled this evening to felicitate you. #de-rol” and the | 
Permit me to include in our felisita- | ff this bouquet, | 
tions the name of Madame Koussevitzky, le blue flower) 
your devoted collaborator. May sh» accept the shape of a 
our homage and understanding sympatuy (oe of M. Serge 
for the precious assistance which she has te photograph== 
brought to the realization of your work— ’ 


n 3 sufficient in 
Ne egg of our great and profound adml- ieless, added to 


| orty voices 
And now, dear friend, the most agree-| hi) ae the bak 


able part of my mission is still to be ful- e rious te 
filled. Wea, your friends, present you with & casadesus (si 

this badge as a remembrance of this eve- “1 en of Gustave 
ning. Accept also our best wishes for ji EM. Alfred Cor- 
your success, prosperity and happiness. zare Lévy, the 
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Monsieur Gandrey-Rety, a) ae 
plentiful account of the improvised concert: as every- 
Our ten composers (if I am not matatshaee ‘ sph thade’ their 
there were ten whom we shall name, and Aries. Germaine 
one who was anonymous) adopted a differ-@ min, Madeleine 
ent way of procedure. They began by fhwvere in the first 
| _contriving, each from nis own angle, wisely, @f all these fae 
gaily, a personal compliment: a few meas-| ) their collective 
ures notated on a staff. Having thus q a black envy 
blended conciseness and spontaneity in their fessional fatality 
musical speech, they brought together thefide of the barri- 
products of their individual inspirations, { | 
They made a single sheaf of them—anoffer- i 
ing without mental restrictions and without point of the lyric 
barbs, for their eminent comrade. TheyMhat a relief, and 
did not feel constrained to honor him with to let fly off the 
a long cantata of circumstance, a “distilla- lt itched in silence! 
tion of heavy boredom.” They chose a 
simple style and accents joyously sincere: 
a frank hand clasp, a smiling invention. 
Friendship and humor, the whole sprinkled 
with discreet emo ilon. 


whole year in 
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A musician, certainly. A leader, withc 
doubt! An animating force, assured The First Course 


pretations, It is easy to find him mo 
at his ease in one repertory and at less a Peoples 
vantage in another. It would be idle 


First-Hand Account of the Parisian pick to pieces his programs or to dispuly Empire, 


But above everything, a force, a virtue.” | ) } | 
| Ci  ° Onecannot accord with all of his inte The Influence s ones 
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a -  Pologne, contented himself with a simple 
Lt. Commarpiano. Others felt moved to expand: if 
Th Id? jo. Salzedo had recourse to a single harp, 
Celebration for Mr. Kousse- his musical leanings; nothing will hin ARNO ® woria’s grea xe aarti fe on te ae ee wae: 
Koussevitzky from being a force nor } zed four; M. saymos AS PeNUeks eet 
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In the service of a noble cause, WH o one Advent of W 7 
| “a Ww rhythm. As for our friend, Paul Le Flem 
would be the point of such an intrusi Westernisation of th j NE HUMORES |S was for some days much embarrassed, 
N THD LAPEL of his coat, tKe re- ' Ottoman Histcry, A NEW WALTZ— : : 

The cause to which Koussevitzky has The Crisis of Ottomé — ‘not knowing to which saint among the fam- 


tached himself figures among the highe 7 5. 
row red ribbon. Somewhere among | The new music almost exclusively, a Ieothe. gg “LIBERTY BELL Massisted at the last two concerts of the 


his papers is the oblon , (1908-1924). 8—The . Conservatory, he came forth and was 
pap & parchment | , .rticularly music still unaccepted, is wh] States’’ of the Otto ) qq) struck with an inspiration: he conceived 


Koussevitzky defends with the most a Fridays . SC rq (the idea of joining the double-bass with 
tachment, with the utmost devotion. Ho US.the fiute, and of making an agreeable mare 


: y ? Siriage between the fat ‘“tol-de-rol” and the | 
many works have seen the light of 4d; at 8 o “gentle “piccolo.” To set off this bouquet, 


or have been suddenly made lucid entire t t | there only lacked the little blue flower, 
through him? How many composérs ha Beginning F MISS MARJORIE \4t came "eta England in the shape of: & 
A. LAWRENCE Jetter from a young admirer of M. Serge. 


found in his efforts'a refuge, a conse ; Miss Winifred Bam! Koussevitzky, who sent her photograph 


tion? And of these, how many ADMISSION TICKE R. E. Williams.... and a fragment for clarinet! ... . 


| he able at the 
our own have profited by his insatial ETS WITH RESERV ¥ This apotheosis was surely sufficient in 
itself. There was, nevertheless, added to 
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m neert-hall, printed an account of all] jiustrious or aptahic. . .-3%> seem. se lees ; WA Ploist!), the expansive mien of Gustave 
‘these things. With the return of Mr, Kous-| ,.,; 4 TWO SYMP Lyon, the glabrous irony of M. Alfred Com 
sovi Which ected in one accord. This-eveat: t, the curled hair of M. Lazare Lévy, the 
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ated herewith. In that translation to 
keep to the singular idiom of Comedia 
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‘of the Republic has conferred upon Mon- 
Sieur Koussevitzky, ‘‘sujet Russe,” the 
‘decoration of Chevalier in the National 
“Order of the Legion of Honor. Last June 
in Paris, the conductor received the ribbon. 
‘With reason his friends and admirers made 
an “occasion” of it. There was a supper; 


has accomplished. ‘WANTED hag Kable barytone of M. Paul Gregorio, etc-— 


To seal this amicable reunion, Hei first ten _ concerts. | FRI. EVE. sall virtuosos of the vocal cords, aS every- 
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shall be heard: While there was taking place | number of singers. At a signal from Alfré : Crank. And the spectacle of all these ““fa- 
‘on the evening of the day before yesterday 


Cortot, forty of our guests filed upon th 4 SYMPHO Sets 2e Be 50 _'mous singers,” benign in their collective 
4 FOR NINE CONCERNS 1B MAIL ORDER irresponsibility, filled with a black envy 
‘the unforgettable manifestation organized 

“Comoedia to honor the recent decoration of fa 
cade. 
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stage. They were all celebrated virtuos# doin 3152-R. the pariahs whom a professional fatality 
ha famous composers, Others remained i & y ff Ps Bina placed on the other side of the barri- 
i ir places only to 14 ? 6 ‘ 

Berge Koussevitzky, M. Gabriel Alphaud r y enjoy this impromptl week. Charles “Tré 
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Extension of the 
Symphony Hall Marquee 


With a view to adding to the comfort 
and the convenience of those who wish to 
wait on Massachusetts Avenue for street cars 
or automobiles, the marquee at Symphony 


Hall has been doubled in length and now 
includes the exit door near St. Stephen Street. 


In order that this improvement may 
become as advantageous as possible to 
patrons of these concerts, it is important 
that no automobiles be parked at any time 
under the marquee. 


The lengthened marquee will provide 
increased space along the sidewalk, which 
should tend to lessen congestion at the main 
exit, where formerly many have been compelled 
to wait on or near the steps. 





~ ‘The Massachusetts Division of University Extension : 
IN CO-OPERATION WITH 1 


The Public Library of the City of Boston 


er 17, 1925 
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Iwo Series of Lectures, with Music, 
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each course 


Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library 


(BOYLSTON STREET ENTRANCE) 
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Symphony Concerts in Boston)! > ®:in» 
: = |rey Smith 
}palding 
Stone 
Straub 


AFTERNOON SERIES. Mondays at 5 p.m., beginning October 5, 192 
Covering the Regular Programmes of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


|.in two courses of ten lectures each. Enrollment fee $2.00 tor each course | 
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The } = | 3VENING SERIES. 2 sat 8. 16 pe m. , beginning October 17, 1925] | 
i : Covering the Boston Secavainsics of the 
: People’s sImphony Orchestra 
Boston Symphony Orchestra — Extra Series 
‘Twe Philharmonic Orchestra of New York 


Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 


‘n two courses of ten lectures each. 


| Richard G. Appel 
| _| Edward Ballantine 
| John N. Burk 
Henry Gideon 
William C. Heilman 
Edward Burlingame Hill 
Malcolm Lang 
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|.1n two cours 
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Henry Levine 

Leo Rich Lewis 
Hamilton C. Macdougall 
John P. Marshall 

Stuart Mason 

Alfred H. Meyer 
Rens-Longy Miquelle 
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a. ES A. Mover, Director, 
i The Division of University Extension. 
aLES F. D. BELDEN, Director, 
The Public Library of the City of Boston. 


Enrollment fee $1.00 for each course 


John A. O’Shea 
Penfield Roberts 
Raymond C. Robinson 
Warren Storey Smith 
Walter R. Spalding 


Thompson Stone 
Otto G. T. Straub 
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FORTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE & TWENTY-SIX 


_" 


First Programme 





/ FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 9, at 2.30 o'clock 


, Se a es 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 10, at 8.15 o'clock 


™ ————— 






a 


$ 


‘Beethoven. ; Overture to “Leonore’’ No. 2, Op. 72 


4 ' Debussy , ; “Prélude 4 lAprés-Midi d’un Faune”’ 
aD (“The Afternoon of a Faun”), 
Eclogue by S. Mallarmé 






‘Ibert . ; ; : . “Escales’”’ (Ports at Call) 
I. Calme; Assez animé; Calme. 


II. Modéré, trés rythmé. 
(Solo Oboe: Fernand Gillet) 


III. Animé; modéré. 


(First time in America) 














<<e-sea tE L: L L  L O 


) Brahms Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68 


I. Un poco sostenuto; Allegro. 
II. Andante sostenuto. 
III. Un poco allegretto e grazioso. 
IV. Adagio; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio. 


m 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes before the symphony 


oD 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


| Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
_ the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


—_-— 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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“palermo.” What demon of perver- 
gity reminded us while the music was 
playing that the first barber to enter 
Italy came out of Sicily in the 454th 
year after the foundation of Rome; that 
he was brought in by P. Ticinius Mena, 
-that the first Roman to be shaved every 
day was Scipio Africanus. There was 
no thought of Theocritus; no memory 
of the Sicilian Vespers, only this mis- 
‘erable fact that before the advent of 
the Sicilian barbers, the Romans did 
not have their hair cut, and, unfortu- 
nately, Iberts’ music for Palermo did 
not hold our attention. A port-of-call 
is a port where vessels revictual or 
take in ceal <A certain boisterous seC- 
tion of the movement led one to believe 
that the sailors had at least an hour of 
shore leave. 

But “‘Tunis-Nefta’ was worth hearing 
and not only by reason of the musical | 
and poetic playing of the long and 
‘charming melodic sentence by Mr. Gil- 
lett, the new first oboist, whose repu- 
| tati as an accomplished artist had 
‘preceded him. Discreetly and effectively 
accompanied, this theme has Oriental 
languor. In this movement rhythm and 
eolor disclose a composer ef imagina- 
tion. : 

Given the title ‘“‘Valencia,’’ the hearer 
naturally expects Spanish rhythm and 
what is loosely called national color, al- 
though many years ago the Parisian. 
eritic, Johannes Weber, tried to prove. 
'that there is no such thing as ‘‘color’’ 
neculiar to a nation’s music. There is” 
the requisite rhythmic excitement in 
“Valencia,”’, but other Frenchmen have} 
' been far more successful in putting mu- |! 
sical Spain before one. Richard Ford, | 
visiting Valencia in the Forties, char-' 
acterized the town and province as be-| 
ing of ‘‘unsubstantial disrepute.’’ The 
years have passed; perhaps the music 
of Ibert is sufficiently representative of 

To us the feature of the concert. Was 
the performance of Beethoven’s over- 
ture which had not been played at a 
Symphony concert since 1904; the per- 
formance and the music itself. It is” 
not necessary to compare the overture | 
with the more famous No. 3, though it 
is true that the trumpet passage in the 
latter is more dramatic. Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky. gave a thrilling reading, not 
bound by tradition—*‘traditipns”’ are the 

BP ainted ruin of many performances—not extray- 
Bitten a | agant, not theatrical, but eloquent in 
 Read- dramatic intensity. And. Mr. Kousse- 
ee % F tad -littormed vitzky knows the dramatic value of 
. fiber womens tat the ea He Oe al pauses, to confirm a previous effect, 
] Ee ath. ay eS. bears he peeps anticipation of mighty effects 
a st Be Ce as =) mts, but ey 
‘ cques : me ae al” : One leet say too. a Httle faster 
. me e Sec ay empo would have given still greater 
edi Composer at The #2 cae S saacaanee: a Be charm to the opening measures of De; , 
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Johannes Brahms; curfosity to see the; sical Spain before ohe. Richard Ford, | 
new players; eagerness to hear again | visiting Valencia in the Forties, char-. 
the superb orchestra, Perhaps there} acterized the town and province as be-| 
were some who hoped to be shocked by|ing of ‘unsubstantial disrepute.’’ The 
the music of Jacques Ibert, for is he} years have passed: perhaps the music 
not a Parisian and probably one of the; of Ibert is sufficiently representative of 
ultra-modern ‘“‘anarchists’’ in music? If To us the feature of the concert was 
there were persons thus disposed, they| the performance of Beethoven’s over- 
were disappointed, for Mr. Ibert, what-| ture which had not been played at a 
ever one may think of ‘‘Ports of Call,” Symphony concert since. 1904: the per- 
is not flagrantly vicious in the use of] formance and the music itself it ke 
mbt Mota oe Ports of Call’ is} not necessary to compare the overture 
Ibert is now in his 36th year. He Is tage ge Al famous No. 3, though it 
& prix de Rome man whose list of latter { 16. trumpet passage in the 
works is of some importance. Judged } v3.3, yg hvettcbe dramatic. Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky. gave a thrilling reading, not 


by the titles, he is of a literary, poetic 
turn of mind. If he has read the prose bound by tradition—*‘traditipns” are the 


of Jules Laforgue, he is also acquainted | rules of many performances—not extrav- 

swith Oscar Wilde, for he has written a | Ppp not theatrical, but eloquent in 

symphonic poem, ‘“‘The Ballad of Read- | Asc intensity. And Mr. Kousse- 

initcietinnaiinaait east 2 fe. call hfs cong ps performed Me annoys ie cremste value of 
Se ee (in London as well as in Paris. ©, to confirm a previous effect, 

The score of ‘“‘Ports of Call” bears} *© 2waken anticipation of mighty effects 

Jacques Ib rt no titles to the three movements, but} *® come. | 
N when they were first played in Paris, One might say tit. a little faster 
cw Composer at The Symphc it was said that the music was sug- tempo would have given still greater 
ihc lai ak mee MEE ter "Charm to the opening measures of De;, 
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j ‘ Ph m, i en Wy: Y si , 
the more ap 


position may differ from that of an- 
other conductor, but it is his own. The 
pommmoser as a rule gains thereby. 

So one might, remembering preceding 
performances of Brahm’s 


Mr. Koussevitzky. We _ are all, like 
Charles Lamb, men of imperfect sym- 
pathies. To us this first symphony of 


ties of the three that followed. 


TT 


no doubt, 
lis also granitic. There are fine mo- 
| ments, as the cantilena for. violins 
towards the end of the first movement; 
as the introduction to the finale. The 
‘Symphony as a whole leaves us cold. 
‘The faster a conductor leads the move- 
ments, the more grateful to us is his 


geading. 
\ ‘enthusiastic | 


’ The audience was 
throughout. There was warm applause 
for Mr. Gillet when Mr. Koussevitzky 
‘asked him to rise at the end of ‘‘Ports- 
-of-Call.”’ 
_. The concert will be repeated tonight. | 
The program for next week comprises ! 
‘Gorelli’s Concerto Grosso (‘‘Christmas” 
.Concerto)—first time at these concerts; | 
Strauss’s “Death and Transfiguration” | 
and the “Fantastic’’ Symphony of 
Berlioz. 


. 


¢ 


FIRST CONCERT Of 


SYMPHONY SEASON 


; Oe ute. Ort. 0, (925° 
Koussevitzky Excels 


Brahm’s First Symphony 


The 45th season of the 
| afternoon, Every seat for every concert , 
in Boston and New York has been sold | 
| by subscription for the season. Yet the 
‘trustees in a statement printed in yes- 
terday’s programs are appealing for 
‘funds to meet a deficit estimated as 
Last season the net loss, as now an-| 
/nounced, was $41,813. | 
| close of last season to increase the’ 
 ASRPORAtS salaries by about $50,000, state || 
| the trustees in their appeal. There are | 
| 
7 who have left for various reasons, | 
‘including several principals, but 


14 new players this season, replacing if 


yf] surmises that Mr Kousseyitzky has re- 
“was | ceived a large increase in salary, His 


I 


symphony, 
take exception to this or that ruling of | 


Brahms has not the ingratiating quali- | 
Like } 
the celebrated interpretation of Hamlet, i 
discussed in ‘“‘Great Expectations’’ it is, } 
“massive and concrete”; it | 


‘in one section of which he had 


| him 


i nore No. 3’ is 


the 
; .Seem to have studieq the 
‘!in particular 
1} tone of 
| Was harsh and scratchy. lec 

> c . < mUl rt ) YT 
resonant, atchy, Joud but not 
Boston || 
Symphony Orchestra began yesterday || 


i rhythmic 
'and 


| net. 


|} delicate a 
| But it has been necessary since the || 


| Weight 
| “Ports of Call,” 
Wis 


one |, of 


5 


compensation hag never been made pub- 


lic. Dr Muck is said to have been paid 
» $28,500 a year as conductor here. 


There was cordial applause for Mr 
Koussevitzky and the orchestra before. 
the concert began. Each number on | 
the program was applauded vigorons- | 
ly, especially Brahms’ First Symphony | 
and Debussy’s ‘‘Afteroon of a Faun.” | 
Mr Laurent, first flute player, rose | 


upon signal from Mr Koussevitzky at | 
the end of Debussy’s tone poem and | 
was, of course, given a round of ap-| 
plause which his beautiful playing of | 


'the flute solo no doubt deserved, 


The new first oboe, Fernand Gillet, 
formerly of the Lamoureux orchestra! 
in Paris, was similarly honored at the! 
conclusion of Ibert’s “Ports of Call,’”’ 

3 played | 
a conspicuous solo in a way that proves 
likely to be a worthy successor 
of Mr Longy. But one questions the 
expediency of permitting single players 
to acknowledge presonal applause. It 
is nearly always the orchestra as a/| 
unit, not any individual player not | 
even the conductor, which deserves | 
applause, mt 

Mr Koussevitzky began the concert | 
with Beethoven’s ‘“‘Leonore No 2” over- | 
ture. This is believed to be the first | 
composed of the four written for his | 
opera ‘‘Fidelio.’’ The familiar “Teo. 
a rewritten version of 
, Which uses the Same them- 
aL material, ‘‘Leonore No, 2’ like | 
Leonore No. 3” is really a tone poem, | 
conveying the conflicting emotions of | 
hero and heroine threatened with tor- | 
ture and death, then saved as by a. | 
miracle through the opportune arrival | 
of an oificial bearing the King’s par- 
don. The overture is the opera con- 
densed and intensified. 

Mr Jxsoussevitzky failed to make the 
trumpet calls off stage, which here as 
In “‘Leonore No. 3’? mark the arrival of | 

Impressive. He did not | 
Sng piece suffi- | 
lentiy to make anything out of it, | 
though it is the sort of thing in which | 
he might excel. The errors of tempi | 

were unfortunate. The | 
orchestra in this number 


this No, 2? 
atic 


pardon, 


; | 
Clientuly 


the 


a The performance of Brahms’ C minor 
symphony, on the other hand. was re- 
markably effective, superbly vital in its 
mic, Sweep and control, planned 
carried out on broad lines. Mr 


| oussevitzky’s conception of Debussy’s 


“Afternoon of “1 . 
Za LOL MOO a Faun” {ts ¢« aster 
different from th is shar ply 


at of other conductors. 


| With him the faun disports himself in 


a languid perfumed atm 
| | : osphere. s 
‘likely to be $91,000 on the current season, |: = 


stresses the kinship of Debussy’s music 
on its weakest side with that of Masse- 
The music of Debussy is of too 
texture and too perfectly 

and polished to stand the 
weight of stress and the turbid emo- 
“ionalism Mr Koussevitzky puts upon it 
The one novelty on the program. 
“Po a suite of three Medi- 
terranean impressions, by Jacques Ibert 
the work of a winner of the Prix de 


wrought 


); Rome still in his early 30s, of the schoo] 


Ravel rather than that of Satie 


and the Six. The orchestration is 


’ 
' 
\ 
: ‘ 
; & 
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mature of 


Hmediocrity 
mpotch of 

} Becthoven 
Pexcdiocrity could ever give so thrilling a 


TIGHT BINDING 


ee ee 


highly ingenious. ~ | | 
heme for oboe solo, dépicting Tunis, 
md some vigorous. bits of Spanish 
hythms depicting Valencia made the 
nusic attractive. But the piece is not 
he work of a powerful creative imagi- 
bation. M. Tbert, if one may judge from 
single hearing of a single work, has 
everything a composer needs except 
renius. The performance was apparent- 
Ay faithful to the composer's intentions, 
y Again, as So Often last season, one 


Iwas left to contemplate half regretfully 


inequalities, the undependable 
Mr Koussevitzky’s great 
talents as a conductor. No workaday 
would have made such a 
interpreting an unfamiliar 
overture. No workaday 


athe 


performance of Brahms. No workaday 
‘mediocrity would dare go so much his 


fown way, and as it seemed yesterday a 


wrong way, in interpreting Debussy. 
We are certain of an interesting Sym- 
phony season.—P, 


ee ee ee 


SYMPHONY — 
OPENS 45TH 


MUSIC YEAR 


Maat 


jf 


Newcomers in Ranks 
Make Favorable 


Impression 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


In a programme well calculated | sitions. 


to display the tonal glories of a 
renewed and replenished band, Mr. 
| Koussevitzky, at Symphony Hall 


~ Oriental | 


| 


| 


| 


' 


| 


yesterday afternoon, led the Sym-. 


phony Orchestra through its first 
concert of its 45th season. 


vitzky, unchanged in appearance, 
save for the emblem of the Legion 
of Honor now upon his coat lapel, 
was as conductor his familiar and 
magnetic self. 

MIGHTY STRING SECTION 


Setting before himself and his or 
chestra pieces by composers so dis- 
& 


\and an adept at musical 


' 


And there and then Mr. Kousse- | Ravel, 


Thert (of the younger Frenchmen), and 
Brahms, he again proved his ability” 
to grasp, to reveal and frequently to 
enhance and iflumine’ the music’s 
meaning and significance with no sac- 
rifice of its structural integrity. “And 
if here and there a slight roughness 
provoked by excess of zeal, or an. at- 
tack not of mathematical precision, dis- 
closed an orchestra but recently re-~ 
asseinbled and ‘“‘on edge’’ for its first | 
concert, still it may safely be said that 
the present Booston Symphony bids 
fair to be also a greater Boston Sym- 
phony. , | 

Enlarged in every choir except the | 
’cellos, the string section is now a. 
mighty instrument, one that may shim. | 
mer in the tonal magic of the ‘‘After- 
noon of a Faun,” turn pictorial in 
Ibert’s impressions of Mediterranean 
ports, strike fire in Beethoven's first 
Overture to his opera ‘‘Leonore,”’ and,. 
with woodwind and brass to aid, swell 
to the majestic culmination of Brahms’ 
C-minor Symphony. 


Mr. Gillet Qualifies 


Of the orchestra’s 14 new players 
but one, Fernand Gillet, came promi- 
nently to the fore yesterday. He, in 
his long solo in the second of Ibert’s 
‘“Escales’? (Ports-of-call), showed him- 
self no unworthy successor to the de- 
parted Longy. And of the older | 
'players, Mr, Laurent in the flute solos 
|of Debussy’s Prelude and Mr. Wendler 


' | in the thrilling horn-calls of Brahms’ | 


Finale, proved that thew had lost none 
of their familiar mastery. 

Unplaved at the Symphony concerts 
since 1904, Beethoven’s Overture. to 
“Leonore,” miscalled No. 2, was good 
to hear again; and it received yesterday 
an intensely dramatic performance, If 
as a whole its successor, the famous 
No. 3 surpasses it, No. 2 has its mo- 
ments, its individual merits, for exam- 
ple, the crashing chords of the intro- 
duction. Indeed, had No. 3 not been 
written, the plece Played yesterday 
would remain the foremost among! 
Reethoven's shorter orchestral compo-. 
Beside it the Overtures to. 
“Bemont’ and to ‘“Coriolanus”’ fade 
into comparative insignificance, 


Ibert’s Music Charms 


The real novelty of the afternoon, 
Ibert’s ‘‘Escales,”’ introduced to Bos- 
ton a composer rich in technical skill 
description. 
Deriving from Chabrier, Debussy and 
and having little in common 
with the typical music of young France, 
as exemplified by Milhaud and Honeg- 
\ger, this score of Ibert’s charms, even 
though it does not altogether persuade 
ius that its composer has a message of 
| importance to deliver. 
| Brilliantly played, these “Wscales” 
‘aroused the heartiest of the afternoon 
‘applause, even more fervent than that 
‘which first greeted the returning con- 
ductor, or that which rewarded his im- 
pressive interpretation of the First 


ae 


' 
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ae 


imilar as Beethoven, Debussy, Jacaues Symphony of Brah 
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Boston Sympho 


E Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, 
alk. gave its first concert of the sea- 
gon yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall, Boston. The program: 


Beethoven—Overture t? “Leonore” No. 2. 
mse &% l’Aprés-Midi d'un 
Fa Pre 

Ibert—‘‘Escales.” 

Brahms—Symphony No. 1 in C minor. 


ee 


ny Season Opens 


interesting because of the oboe solo 

of Mr. Fernand Gillet, the first oboist, 

who succeeds Mr, Longy. As music 

it hardly rises above the conven- 

tional, and but little more can be 

said of the final movement of Span- 

ish character. Comparisons with 

Chabrier and Lalo are ineyitable and 

‘hardly to the credit of Monsieur | 
| 


‘Ibert. But after all, it is not neces- 
‘sary to hear masterpieces only. If | 


_ This concert was by far the best! “Escales” arouses but lukewarm /n- | 
Mr. Koussevitzky has conducted here terest, it is none the less agreeable | 


so far, and it was one to be long re- 


‘membered. The capricious impulses 
't?> searching for startling effects 


‘their absence was a boon. 
'-BEyery measure of Beethoven’s 


Overture was charged with signifi-! 


cance, even the conventional meas- 
ures of “development.” The whole 
piece was played with overwhelming 
‘dramatic power, and, although “et- 
fect” followed “effect”? in rapid suc- 
cession, not one but seemed the inev- 
jitable outcome of the musical con- 
tent. 

To this succeeded Debussy’s Pre- 
lude. There have rarely been more 
imaginative interpretations of it 
heard here, certainly none more ‘¢e- 


music, and grateful to the orchestra. | 
It. was brilliantly played, with just 


‘the dash of virtuosity which it ile- 


which so often marred his work last! mands, In the solo of the second 


‘season, were gone. His interpreta- 
tions were well ordered, logical, and 
yi: not those of a dry analyst. They 
were rich in emotional content, liv- 
ing, spontaneous. Gone, too, were the 
distracting gestures, the attitudes of 
last year. Mr. Koussevitzky has no 
need to resort to these tricks, and 


movement Mr. Gillet displayed a 
warm and sympathetic tone and an 
imaginative musical nature, so iar 
as the limitations of the music would 
permit. 

Surely Brahms’ First Symphony 
has never received a more powerful 
and sympathetic interpretation than 
it did yesterday afternoon at the 
hands of Mr. Koussevitzky. It is pos- 
sible that members of the “Brahms 
cult” may~ object to the liberties. 
taken with this austere music by Mr. | 
Koussevitzky, but none can deny that | 
he made it warm and living, as no 
other conductor heard here has suc- | 
ceeded in doing. Last season he) 
wrought the same effect with the | 
Symphony in E minor, and although | 
the respecters of traditions in mat- | 
ters of interpretation may have veen 
shocked, those who look for beauty 
of line and phrase, poetic feeling 


strained. or more carefully consid-_ ‘litv of & : 
ee 1 nsid-| and nobility of Conception in the 
+g ae it offered to Mr. Laur-| music of Brahms Seen wit te] 

, the first flute, the opportunity | rewarded in Mr. Koussevitzky’s play- 


te display his beauty of tone, his| 


skill in neatly turning a phrase, 


| 
i 


qualities for which he is justly re- | 


i of the C minor Symphony yester- 
ay. 3 


Let us end as we began, with un- 


now I y | sti 
ned and which were warmly ap-/| stinted praise of Mr. Koussevitzky; 


plauded yesterday afternoon. 


| praise well merited indeed, for his 


Ibert’s “Escales” were played for! most admirable conducting of this 


the first time in America. There are | 
, three movements, depicting in turn) 
Palermo, Tunis-Nefta and Valencia. 
They proved to be facile music, eth | 


| opening concert. If this is to be his 
_ artistic standard for the season the 
public of the symphony concerts may 


well look forward to one of the most 


ten with the skill of a “Pri | brilli i 
i rix de| brilliant seasons in the histor 
Rome,” but containing little of B. the organization. S. Mt. 


aerate significance. The second 
movement, in which the composer 
would evoke the Orient, was chiefly 
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‘JROUTINED AUDIENCE, 
| ARDENT CONDUCTOR, 
ROHESTRA 


(Ot, |OsG 2d. 


KHE SYMPHONY CONCERTS BEGIN 


teners to a Reconstituted 
Band—Mr. Koussevitzky in High Fettle, 
for His Friend, Ibert, for the Beauty of 
Debussy and for the Power of Brahms— 
Then, with Beethoven, the Reverse of the 


‘Changeless Lis 


ARDLY ANYTHING may stir to 
exuberance the audience of 
day at the Symphony Con 
Nothing whatever may alter 
nners and customs. 
y afternoon at 


long-standing ma 
new season began vesterda 


n whom most 
any profess to take 


Koussevitzky, a conductor 1 
of the assembled comp 
a huge and continuing delight. 
him with cordial 
little beyond the usual ; 
respect exceptional, 
applauded politely 
miliar flutist, and 
oboist, after each h 
in semi-solo measures. 
in the concert did 
hearty and 
stowed upon the full © 
the custom of Friday a 
the standing band. 
It is also the ha 
ered together to depa 
and as they please.. 
adjective oO 


prolonged a 
otherwise in no 
his instance, 
Laurent, the fa- 
Mr. Gillet, the incoming 
ad proved his worth 
Only at the pause 
laudits become 
when they were be- 


fternoons so to clap 


bit of those then gath- 
rt exactly when, how 
To borrow a favorite 
f the veneTable e 
-book, these de 
terday “Incomparable, 
outstripping every 
f the day was Brahms’s Sym- 
a recognized, even a 
Yet it might have 


partures were yes- 
’ surpassing all rec- 


final music oO 
phony in Cc minor, 
hallowed, masterpiece. 


mmering down the aisles 
es of slow move-| 

Thicker carpets, 
from soundless. 
inetant for departure, 


were the feet ha 
through the first measur 
ment, scherzo and fi 
newly laid, were far 
chowe as the 


y 


| the moment in which the horn enters the 


t to achieve one of U e 
passages in sym- 


| phonic music. Yesterday, 6o to say, it was 


newly accompanied, 50 went these Fri- 
day pieties. | | 


Stranger still, this audience seemed | 
hardly to scrutini poepeag sr 
tuted orchestra. t the| 


eldest men have : 
strings and younger faces now dapple 


them. Messrs. Loney, Lenom, Sand, 
Miiller, have vanished from the wood- 


lwinds and more youthful comers replace 


them. The horns have also been sifted, | 
and there is still @ vacant place in that | 
altered octet. Gone are the women-hafrp-. 
ists of recent seasons, and @ young man’ 
now sits beside Mr. Holy—both on the 
right hand of the stage. Finally, the string 
choir has ‘been enlarged until the whole 
orchestra—the missing horn included—num- 
bers 110 players. Clearly, like Dr. Muck 
and Mr. Monteux before him, Mr. Kousse+ 
vitzky would re-create the band to be his: 
own instrument in his own image. 

The audible consequences of there. 
changes were an ampler-powered and | 
rounder-voiced pody of strings, capable of | 
sweeping motion and stinging impact—the | 
more since the conductor continues to seal | 
his thirty-seven violins as & single unit ie 
posite his twenty-three violas and violon~ 
cellos. Deepened certainly is the string 
tone; but it has yet to gain the trans- 
parency of Mr. Gericke’s or Dr. Muck’s 
day. The recruits to the wind-choir augur | 
well for the future. In particular, the new 
oboist and the new clarinetist excel theit 
predecessors in warm richness and quick 
sensibility of voice. At every turm, more- 
over, the whole orchestra played with 2n 
‘equal humogeneity and plasticity of tone— 
a sound to gratify the conductor’s as well 
as hearers’ ears. Except as @ convenient 
phrase it is hard to say what sacred fires 
really are. No one, however, that fre- 
quents Symphony Hall may now mistake 
the Koussevitzkian flame. With it, man 
by man and choir by choir, the orchestra 
burns. | 

As for Monsieur Serge (as some eall 
him in Paris) at the head of these five- 
score-and-ten, he is quite his familiar self. 
Coming to his place he surveyed the 
audience from the edge of the stage with 
the calm eyes of @ simple child ; while | 
not a few within it—-if the truth may ta 
| politely written——surveyed, with wonder in 
their glance, a new fashion in trousers. 
Upon them, as light-hued garment of cere-. 
monial afternoon, it lays a long, narrow, | 
black and silken strip, like unto that whioh ° 
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ssevitzky was no. longer ‘simpl 


‘hollow of his outstretched hand; upon 
‘the band outpoured it. He enjoined 
“puissance or he commanded finesse; he 
caressed or he goaded; he stayed or he 
‘sped; he outflunge the tonal mass like 
Jupiter thundering, or he subdued and 
Opened it untii a single detail whispered 
clear; he sopped up a melody, he whipped 
at a rhythm—all things to all mer upon 
any music, with eyes, lips, hands, head, 
body, the crouching here, the up-leaping 
there for tireless instruments of this in- 





. e glee. 
be nd bland and child-like. In the relatively 
ef space of his stay in Boston, he has 








a full’ oz 


conceri-hall, Yet he was fain to believe it 
a glinting princess. 


Brahms with the Symphony in C minor, 
Beethoven with the original overture to 
‘“Fidelio’’—now the second ‘‘Leonora’’—gave 
he conductor tougher matter. To Brahms 
he brought a permeating, intensifying, 
transfiguring musical energy seldom coh- 
fused by excess of zeal. Inevitably there 


| are measures in which Johannes, even in 


‘tense self-expression. If ever there was/® Masterpiece, is merely getting on to the 


a “very personal’ conductor, it is Serge 
Koussevitzky.. Not only does he re-make 
orchestras; he also re-writes music—both 
in his own image. 





' Through the pieces of the day this con- 
ducting might range far and cut deep, 
Across Debussy’s ‘‘Afternoon of a Faun” 
went Mr. Koussevitzky poetizing. His ear 
and his hand were super-sensitive to the 
eurving of a melody, the shaping of a 
phrase, the blending of a euphony, the 
tempering of a timbre. Sensibility that 
Was intuition paced, rhythmed, modulated, 


next opportunity for mastery. As inevit- 
ably Mr. Koussevitzky could not leave him 
comfortably to these pauses for breath. 
By some flick at the pace or the rhythm, 
some exemplary emphasis or shading, he 
must prod the composer. There are also 
occasional measures, as in the slow move- 
ment, in which Brahms is but treading the 
waters of development. The conductor 
was not too patient with this infirmity. 
Upward and onward he would thrust him. 
Yet when Brahms signalled the oppor- 
tunity, Mr. Koussevitzky set the music 
moving to his own measured ardors, and 


Shaded; arrayed, Cispersed, subdued or forthwith they seemed as the ardors of 


isolated the contributing voices. They be- 


Brahms himself. Out of the grave and 


silat tions of his 6 
vin ll orchestra for a plaything, 
fonsieur Ibert shouts ‘sometimes in polite 
Oftener, a fitful dexterity hides an 
ever-present tenuity. Not often, even from 
‘Paris in these days, comes music that so 
seldom been more pantomimic upon music, refines and rarefies itself—into nothing. 
‘orchestra and audience. He snatched tonal) | on rien nana Ae gevron Six Aptana gyi 
| , ; oussevitzky s utmos | . 
ee ert eeneres Ab in the Actually he was leading a wraith int6 the 


al stops ohh sprayed a showman’s artifice. 
A dual personality is Mr. Koussevitzky 
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brooding beginning streamed the first 
as the strands of a luminous w 4 , 

Seine in the serene air, flecked only i |movement, and the conductor missed not an 
the moods of the Faun—remembering and Opportunity to fling wide the gates to an 
troubled, visioning and _ sensuous. The | entering theme or to proclaim its return 


| 
memory of Mallarmé’s prompting verses! 


out of tumults. If he would have Brahms 


faded. Gone was the more immediate sense | t¢™Pestuous, he would also have him song- 


of human presences and human abilities 
releasing Debussy’s tones. Here was the 
stripped essence of sound evoking beauty 
upon imagination. There can be few pieces 
of music in which fulfilment SO rounds 
purpose as in this Prelude of the Faun. 
Sensuous subtlety quivers — perfectly 
achieved. Full and perfect circle 
also Mr. Koussevitzky’s performance. 

These columns have already set forth | 
the nature and the content of Monsieur 
Jacques Ibert’s “Escales.” Playing them. | 
the conductor obliged his friend and also | 
disclosed the new mettle—or, rather, | 
finesse—of the reorganized wind-choir. 
Furthermore, he proved his ability to make | 
a& little go, if not a long, at least a pleas- 


came | 


ant, way. For Monsieur Ibert dispenses an | the “Leonora” Overture upturned the re- 


ful. Out of his own emotion, he watered 
the occasional dryness of the slow move- 
ment; while the reflective passion of the 
sober Brahms gave him no opportunity to 
languish. He poised the succeeding inter- 
lude at the golden mean of gentle musing 
and smiling progress. Into the beginning 
of the end, he infused the thrill of sus- 


|bense expectant; his entering horns and 


trombones yielded a dusky and haunting 
splendor; the harmonic mists dissolved : 


in radiant panoply upswung the finale of ex- 


ultation. Beethoven outdone, it were al- 
most reasonable to write. And certainly 
and truly, Mr. Koussevitzky master of him- 


self and thereby master of the music. 


As the luck of the day would have it 


exceeding slenderness of matter with an! Verse of the medal. In no music that he 


exceeding delicacy of hand. 
nicest of precisions; teems With playfy) 
little fancies about melody and modulation. 
pretties them harmonically ana instru- 
mentally; tosses up rhythms like a gentle 
parlor-juggler; dips his fingers in local 
color that he may forthwith exhale at- 
“mosphere; recites his lesson from Ravel 
and Debussy so wistfully that thera ic 
“RO Dlawdag him for learning it too well. | 


He plies the has undertaken in Boston has the con- 
ductor been more the Keussevitzky of su- 
perfluous, studied, insatiable excesses. | 
Hardly a measure escaped! his manipula- 
tion, though pages of them are but Sanat. | 
tion and passage-work. He retarded, he! 
sentimentalized, every melody till he had | 
wrung it dry. He played tricks with each 
Climax until! the saving trumpet-caii 
Seemed but contrivance. To Beethoven's 
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TO OUR SYMPHONY SUBSCRIBERS 


It has been suggested that subscribers who for 
any reason find themselves unable to attend the 
Symphony Concerts, and whose tickets would not other- 
wise be used, send them in to be sold for the benefit of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. Endowment Fund. 

(If it is too late to mail the tickets, kindly tele- 
phone their location to Symphony Hall, Back Bay 1492.) 

Kindly send such tickets as early each week as 
convenient to Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 


Symphony Hall, Boston. 


_ BOSTON SYMPHONY PLAYER DEAD F. W. Krafft 

ou Re F. W. Krafft, for 29 consecutive sea- 
sons @ member of the first violin sec- 

tion of the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
j;died suddenly last night at his home 
152 Aldie street, Allston. 
Mr. Krafft, who was born fn Ger- 
}many, was brought to this country by 
his parents when he was less than a | 
year old. He joined the Boston Sym- 
| phony orchestra in 1888 and played 4 
it each season until 1912. From 1912 | 
Btn vy until 1921, he was a member of the | 
& Sane New York Philharmonic orchestra. In| 
She et. the latter year he rejoined the Boston 
; group and was a member up to the. 
time of his death. : 

Known as “Willie” Krafft, the musi-. 

cian had a wide circle of friends and 

acquaintances. In his youth he was 

ga something of a prodigy as a violinist, 
1912 and made a number of appearances in 
mh « public before he joined the ‘orchestra, 
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| He was married. 


ist Hew ad, Sejve.b. tg aes 


F, William Krafft Had Been with Organiza- 
_.  tlon Twenty-Eight Years 
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3 Player in that. 
and was concert master at the 


: fae epncerts for several seasons. Mr.|}| ~~~ 

« i egal came of a family of musicians. He The concerts of the Symphony Orche 
ek oy well known as a virtuoso, and in- | tra in Sanders Theater at Cambridge a” 
Loaithn eb toaall of Violin. He was in his fifty- | 2mnounced for Thursday evenings, Oct. 1 
Poca cal dag ey. sat | | Nov. 12, Dec. 3 and 17, Jan. 14, Feb. 1 
pedis “Noor rafft is survived by his wife anq | March 4 and 25, April 29. At all nine M 
Sai enters, Miss Marjorie Krafft of | Koussevitzky will conduct, with such “a’ 
Auston and Phyllis Krafft; who was grady- | sisting artists’ as occasion may requil’ 

od ply chusetts Institute of Tech- | There is but one price for seats—$12—ar 
vee 
isin Mew ae recently. Her home | pe gy arrangement for —" 
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Increased Income, Increasing Ex- 
penses, the Usual Deficit 


1% the first program-book of the 

new year, the Trustees of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra render 
an account of their recent steward- 
ship, saying: 

The past season, ending on 
July 31 last, was a particularly 
prosperous one owing to in- 
creased sale of season-tickets. 
Operating income § increased 
over $47,000; while. operating 
expenses increased but $10,000. 
There was also a slight increase 
in the income from the En- 
dowment Fund, leaving in all 
a net loss of $41,813.55, 

Since the close of last sea- 
son, it has been necessary to 
increase the aggregate salaries 
by approximately $50,000, 
which makes the estimated 
deficit $91,000 for the current 
season. We have pledges of 
$27,613 toward this estimated 
deficit. We hope the total 
pledges will be increased to at 
least $91,000. 

Appended tables Indicate gross 


receipts of $632,688.71, of which 


the largest items were the income 
from concerts ($458 963.02) and 
the income from Symphony Hall 
($118,640.22). The gross expendi- 
tures for the same period were 
$674,502.26, of which the largest 
items were the outgo for salaries 
($345,783.60) ; for the expenses of 
concerts, travelling and soloists in- 
cluded ($156,904.82); for the main- 
tenance of Symphony Hall ($117,- 
811.90). The Endowment Fund 
yields an annual income of only 
$8685. 
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TO OUR SYMPHONY SUBSCRIBERS TTL EEE 


It has been suggested that subscribers who for pg ae ore ae oe 
any reason find themselves unable to attend the —— 
Symphony Concerts, and whose tickets would not other- eas ponte ge aay Ric 05-6 Mia 
wise be used, send them in to be sold for the benefit of a 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. Endowment Fund. 

(If it is too late to mail the tickets, kindly tele- 
phone their location to Symphony Hall, Back Bay 1492.) 

Kindly send such tickets as early each week as 
convenient to Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 


Symphony Hall, Boston. 


N the first program-book of the 

new year, the Trustees of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra render 
an account of their recent steward- 
ship, saying: 

The past season, ending on 
July 31 last, was a particularly 
prosperous one owing to in- 
creased sale of season-tickets. 
Operating income increased 
over $47,000; while operating 
expenses increased but $10,000. 
There was also a slight increase 
in the income from the En- 
dowment Fund, leaving in all 
a net loss of $41,813.55, 

Since the close of last sea- 
son, it has been necessary to 
increase the aggregate salaries 
by approximately $50,000, 
which makes the estimated 
deficit $91,000 for the current 
season. We have pledges of 
$27,613 toward this estimated 
deficit. We hope the total 
pledges will be increased to at 
least $91,000. 

Appended tables Indicate gross 
receipts of $632,688.71, of which 
the largest items were the income 
from concerts ($458 963.02) and 
the income from Symphony Hall 
($113,640.22). The gross expendi- 
tures for the same period were 
$674,502.26, of which the largest 
items were the outgo for salaries 
($345,783.60) ; for the expenses of 
concerts, travelling and soloists in- 
cluded ($156,904.82); for the main- 
tenance of Symphony Hall ($117,- 
811.90). The Endowment Fund 
yields an annual income of only 
$8685. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY PLAYER DEAD KF. W. Krafft 


; | a F. W. Krafft, for 29 consecutive ra 
F, William Krafft Had Been with Organiza- |}sons a member of the first violin aed 


tion Twenty-Eight Years tion of the Boston Symphony orchestra 
F. William Krafft, one of Boston’s most || died suddenly last night at his home, 
prominent. violinists, died suddenly Monday °%. Aldie street, Allston. 
afternoon at his home, 59 Aldie_ street, |_ Mr, Krafft, who was born in Ger- 
Allston, from heart disease. Mr. Krafft M22, was brought to this country by 
had been a familiar figure in the musica] a parents when he was less than 
life of Boston for thirty years. He was cal old. we Joined the Boston Sym- 
brought to Boston from Germany by his agp pg tala oe ais — played in 
parents when he was one month old. As aaa eee pes 1912. From 1912 
a child he showed unusual musical talent New York Phill ance & member of the 
and at the age of eleven was regarded as the latt naag rasifgrb rt © fap 
Boston’s boy prodigy. He was a pupil of saan ak” eran S| eae. ae: ener 
Franz Kneisel. ’ rag his nf issih catty ve | 
At ‘the age of eighteen he was called to Known as ‘Willie’ Krafft, the musi-. 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra as first cian had a wide circle of friends and 
violinist. From 1888, when he joined that) 2©¢Uaintances. In his youth he was 
organization, he served continually nti] | something of a prodigy as a violinist, 
1912, when he took charge of the mustc at | and made a number of appearances in 
the Copley-Plaza. After two years in this | Dunit before he joined the orchestra, 
position he went to New York as first vio- i Da ie 
Mnist in the Philharmonic Orchestra. Her odd, Sejat.t : 193.6. 
__ He returned to the Boston Symphony | 
7. 
Orchestra in 1921, and for the past four. 
years he had been a leading player in that. 
orchestra, and was concert master at the 
Pop Concerts for several Seasons. Mr... 


Krafft came of a family of musicians, He | The concerts of the Symphony Orche 
was well known as a virtuoso, and jn- | tra in Sanders Theater at Cambridge a’ 
S8tructor of violin. He was in his fifty- announced for Thursday evenings, Oct. 1 
ge year, — 7 Nov. 12, Dec. 3 and 17, Jan. 14, Feb. 1 
x 2h 2p iS Survived by his wife anq | March 4 and 25, April 29. At all nine M 
a tate ore Miss Marjorie Krafft of | Koussevitzky will conduct, with such “a 
htee + and Phyllis Krafft; who was gradu- | Sisting artists’’ as occasion may requil 

rom Massachusetts Institute of Tech. | There is but one price for seats—$12—a! 


nology, and married recent] io’ 
vs NA the usual arrangement for’ subscriptio’ 
is in New York. “ xs ioral holds, r "s | 
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FORTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE & TWENTY-SIX 
rr eee 


Second Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 16, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 17, at 8.15 o’clock 


Corelli. Concerto Grosso No. 8, Op. 6 (“Christmas Concerto’), 
for String Orchestra with Organ 


(First time at these concerts) 


Strauss . Tone Poem, “Tod und Verklirung” (“Death and 
Transfiguration’), Op. 24 


Berlioz . Fantastic Symphony No. 1, in C major, Op. 144 


Dreams, Passions. 
Largo; Allegro agitato e appassionato assai. 


A Ball. 
Waltz: Allegro non troppo. 
Scene in the Meadows. 
Adagio. 
March to the Scaffold. 
Allegretto non troppo. 


A Witches’ Sabbath. 
Larghetto; Allegro. 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes before the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
* the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, Oe be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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CONCERT SERIES 


H or ald. Ceh, 9,1 92S 
Feature of Koussevitzky’s 
Program, Strauss’s ‘Death | 

and Transfiguration’ 


PIECES BY CORELLI 
AND BERLIOZ ALSO 


By PHILIP HALE 

The program of the second con- 
cert of the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra, Mr. Koussevitzky, conductor, | 
which took place in Symphony hall 
yesterday afternoon, was as follows: | 
Corelli, Concerto Grosso, No. & 
(“Christmas” Concerto); Strauss’ 
“Death and Transfiguration’; Ber- 
lioz,. “Fantastic” Symphony. 

The concerto was performed for the 
first time by this orchestra. Mr. Mar- 
tino brought out Aleco Toni’s arrange- | 
ment, the one used yesterday, at one! 
of his 18th century concerts at the St. 
James Theatre early !ast The | 
music is interesting in more ways than | 
one. In a slow movement there is 
suggestion of the angelic host, passages | 


ant 
a t aya + 


I~ «- 
Riv -s 
? 


yt ifation section is “cold, sophis- 
1 | tleated, effusive, 


‘shameless, reminding 
one irresistibly of the cafe in Mont- 
martre representing Heaven, in which 
one is served by waiters dressed as 
angels in white robes and holding 
harps.” Mr. Gray has @ right to his 
opinion, and he may be permitted his 
little joke, though his comparison seems 
rather far-fetched. , 
To me the death section is most 
imaginative in its gruesome realism 
(realism in music as fn the drama falls 
fiat and is commonplace unless it Is 
quickened by imagination.) | 
For this section might bear as a mot- 
to the speech of Brachiano {in Web- 
ster’s ‘““White Devil”: 
“On pain of death, let no man name 
death to me: 
tt is a word infinitely terrible.”’ 
tf the Transfiguration section is ‘“‘dif- 
fuse,” it might be sald that Strauss’s 
tnan is@a long time dying, and unlike 
Charles the Second does not have the 
grace to apologize for the delay. They 


| say that Ritter wrote his explanatory 


poem after he heard the music. Did 
he consult Strauss? To some this poem 
does not tn any way enlarge the power 
ef the music. It is a good thing once 
11 a while to allow a hearer to find out 
what he can in musical. contents, es- 
pecially as no two persons hear music 
with the same ears or dilate with ex- 
actly the same emotion. 

As for the Transfiguration section 
ehich Mr. Gray finds ‘‘cold,’’ ‘‘sophisti- 
cated’—why, “shameless’’?—the effect 
depends largely on the manner in which 
it is interpreted. Excellent conductors 
have here come to grief. They have 
anticipated the great climax, have hur-~ 
vied in their impatience for the expect- 
ed applause, have not built the crowne- 


. ing measures upon a solid structure. 


Mr. Koussevitzky’s reading was in- 


! tensely dramatic, wellgconsidered from 


beginning to end, vital in all respects. 
Does one sey ‘“‘theatrical?’’ Well, the 
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‘The “Fantastic” symphony 
ane ‘sympathetically read, ‘but 
cert was a-iong one, so that m 


. 
>» 
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before the end; some thus missed the | 


astounding “March to the Scaffold,” one 
of the most wildly Impressive move- 
ments in musical literature. As for the 


Witches’ Sabbath, it is the one weak 
Here Berlioz | 


spot in the symphony. 


his witch music in ‘‘Mefistofele’’ or 
Moussorgsky in his “Night on Bald 
Mountain.” As fo rthe Ball Scene, it 
should be remembered that the dance 


music {n the Parts of the '20’s and 30's | 
of the 198th century was chiefly rhythm) 


and glitter; there was little or no sen- 
suousness. And so it was with the bal- 
lets at.the opera houses: witness 
“Giselle,” with its singularly vapid 
measures, a ballet applauded to the echo 
by those who first saw it in 1841 and 
in after years. In the “Scene in the 
Meadow” Mr. Speyer played the English 
horn with poetic feeling. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of next week {is as follows: 
Liadoy, “From the Apocalypse,” sym- 
phonic picture (first time in Boston); 
Tchaikovsky, “Pathetic Symphony” ; 
Chabrier-Mottl, Bourree Fantasque ; 
Debussy, First Rhapsody for clarinet 
and orchestra (Mr. Allegra, clarinetist) ; 
Dukas, “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice.” 


ROMANTIC MUSIC AT 
SYMPHONY 
Ot ete. 


“‘Pantastic 
Proves Genius of Berlioz 


, unless 
' depths and splendors. , 


SINCE 


73s 
Symphony” 


himse 


s an opinion of. 
meri oP irlion’ 
. with Cherubini, 


é 
Me 


. 
} 


f aubbed 


agr 
by B 


was a crack-brained amateur, without 
orough musica] training, with no gift 
“melody, and no knowledge of the 
ndamental principals of musical theo- 
ry. 


if only as head of the 
Conservatoire in which Berlioz had 
been an indocile pupil. He answered 
in his bad Italianate French that he 
did not need to go to hear how not to 
compose. 

This Fantastic Symphony springs cer- 
tainly from vehement and persona] emo- 
tion as those who have read the com- 
poser’s memoirs will recall. What is 
more important it conveys these emo- 
tions to the listener who wil] read the 
descriptive program about the lover 
disappointed in love haunted under the 
influence of a drug by visions of the 
beloved. 

The melody which stands for the be- 
loved is an ‘“idee fixe,’’ an obsession re- 
curring again and again through the 
five movements, often not as a re eti- 
tion but by suggestion. It is hauntingly 
beautiful to at least one listener. 

The stirring rhythms of the ‘March to 
the Scaffold”? and the ‘“‘Witches Sabbat” 
gave Mr Koussevitzky a chance to em- 
ploy his greatest musical gift, his vivid 
and subtle rhythmic sense. Yet no 
sheer virtuosity of performance could 
have so impressed one with a sym- 
phony. No conductor can successfully 
read into a score depths and splendors 
the composer embodied in it 


this symphony, 


The conductor’s vision may not be 
that of the composer. It did not seem 
sy yesterday with Strauss’ familiar 
“Tod und Verklaerung.” Mr Kousse- 
vitzky built up an imposing climax at 
the end, with irresistible rhythmic im- 
pulse. But there seemed hesitancy in 


his treatment of the earlier sections. 
Strauss is free from what is probably 
the only grave defect of Berlioz as & 
composer: inability to Weave many 
strands into his tonal web, inability to 


ee with Che 
] , Beethoven the great- 
lest composer of the day, that Berlioz 


f 
f 


Cherubini was asked why he did. 


was no more successful than Bolto with | not attend the first performance of 


| 
| 
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that Handel may have remembered in think and write polyphonically. ‘Tha 
“Rantastic Symphony,’ a work essen- 
tially homophonic, one-voiced, sounded 
thin and a bit pallid in texture after 
the gorgeous musical tapestry of 
Strauss, in which every thread of 
theme or development, every inner 
-voice, will bear the closest scrutiny of 
its workmanship. 

Mr Kouusevitzky. has shown too, lit- 
tle ability to think polyphonically as 
conductor here. He treats everything 
as a single line of melody and rhythm, 
emphasizing only occasional salient but 
isolated bits of acompaniment, unless 
the nature of the music sternly Op- 
poses him, 

With Corelli yesterday, however, 
he caught the grave nobility of the 
solemn chords in the _ introduction 
and the stately melancholy sweep of the 
allegros to perfection. . 

Throughout the concert one wondered 
whether the latest revised seating of 
the orchestra had not distorted and 
| roughened its tone. P. R. 


writing the “Messiah.” Handel had | music itself is lurgely theatrical, as the} 


met Corelli at Rome, thought highly of |'™#8edy of “Hamlet” or “Othello” ts 
him. and knew his music. It was the || theatrical in the better meaning of the afternoon a performance of Berlioz’ 
habit of Handel to help himself in a | word. The death of the humblest man “Fantastic Symphony’ so vivid, so ro- 
lordly rhanner to whatever in music|/OF Women Is an‘episode in the great ‘mantic as to prove beyond doubt the 
seemed good to him. Not that tn this | theatre of the world. Mr. Koussevitzky often doubted genius of a misunderstood 
case there was deliberate plagiarism of ‘made al) detaile an inevitable part of | composer. The concert, the second i 
measures, but the scheme and the spirit |; the whole. At the beginning there was | the regular subscription series began 
are much the same, though Corelli, Pablo heer winister anticipation of what with a beautiful performance of a_con- 
fine person that he was, could not reach || V@8 to come. There was the passionate, }certo for strings by Corelli, and in- 
the sublime height that Handel attained || ®P&@smodic revcit. Iv there was undue | cluded Mr Koussevitzky’s original inter- 
in his concertos, on & few transitional come tee in the recollections and the Reuration oc Seige ate tones tephecccaa vices 

' tly o 7 sItter y . , , A 17, Sat 

paged” ho etapa ca bly ety bgp at Aikehes —” . one SRS was with : All musicians admit that Berlioz had 
' PT i during the 116 Mr. Koussevitzky, fer a gift for orchestration. Even as a 
years Handel in this respect. Corelli’s| Uichard in his choice of thematic ma- 'quarter-educated boy he had a knack 
music also served to display the beau-| téTial is often amazingly tasteless, in- 'of finding the right instrumental blend- 
tiful sonority of the great string band. | cline dtowards mush. The weds Cans Ing to fit each and every passage of 
Mr. Cecil Gray in his recent volume | ‘Ut of the Interpretation was the mag- Music he composed. In ‘this respect he 
of destructive critic! y “4 nificent q erw eal Satuey, excelen such great Sgures Ss 
sm savs of “Death preparation of the overwhelm- Beethoven, Schums and Brahms. Th 
and Transfiguration’’ that the first sec- | °"& climax with the long preceding ‘symphony pla pantera iff all . 
tion is admirable. “It {s full of , + crescend: : | : . y played yesterday offers abun- 

s full of the! vy» We do not recall so. re- 

tsainple of interpretative 


Mr Koussevitzky and the Boston} 
Symphony Orchestra gave yesterday | 


‘dant confirmatio O hi received 
very stench of death and the menace of | °°2°Kab‘e “Opinion, _ era IPs 
approaching dissolution,” while the} *“!!!. 
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“Death and Transhigu- 
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ration’ Given His- 


toric Performance 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Music of a romantic, 

Mr. Koussevitsky indubitably excels, 
imade the bulk of yesterday’s Sym- 
paoeny concert, and throughout the 
afternoon the orchestral perform- 
ance was eloquent to a degree. 

For stately beginning came a Con- 
certo Grosso for strings and organ 
by Corelli, hitherto unplayed at the 

‘Symphony concerts, and upon it fol- 
owed frst Strauss’ “Death and 
| Transfiguration,” then the “Fantastic 
| Symphony” of Berlioz, both pieces 
i . 
, to tempt the conductor's most ex- 
| uberant powers. 

| STRAUSS’ INTENTION BARED 
| The most 
or Strauss, ‘“‘Death 
ition" needs in these days a 
' conducting if it is wholly to escape th: 
obviousness, even the banality, int 
Which here and there it 
-@asiiy fall. And from 
Koussevitzk\ vesterday = su 


such 


fate 


dramatic | 
cast, music of that type in which | 


theatrical as well as the 
least characteristic of the tone-poems/ yesterday 
and Transfigura- 


deal of 


may so 
Mr. 
ecessfully | 


saved /it, though in one of two in-/! 
stances his means to that end might | 
by some be deemed extravagant. | 
Thus the introduction went with un-' 
precedented slowness; yet thereby. it. 
gained needed solemnity, while the |: 
lvric passages, expressively sung by' 
the oboe of Mr. Gillet and the violin | 
of Mr. Burgin, had true poignancy. 
Again a slight dragging of the pace! 
worked to the clear benefit of that | 
section of the tone-poem, in which the | 
dying man recalls his childhood, while, | 
per contra, the stormier sections of | 
the music were played with all the | 
necessary fury. And for the first time | 
in many a day the final climax, slowly | 
and relentlessly uvbuilded, sounded in | 
‘Svmphony Hall with all the power and 
all the tonal splendor of Strauss’ in-| 
tention, 


Outburst of Enthusiasm 


That so masterful a performance | 
should have aroused an outburst of | 
enthusiasm was but natural; it seemed, 
that more spontaneous and 
fervent were the plaudits than 
time in the concert of the pre-: 
| ceding Friday. 
t But was it 
| cramme-making to 
| peroration 
Surely 


| 

indeed, | 
more 
any , 
error in pro- 
Strauss’ ef- 
Symphony 
in the 


not an 
follow 

with the 
there, 


| fulgent 
of Berlioz? 
of the audience, 
'of the concert, since the final move- 
|ment of the Symphony brought forth 
lbut a scattering of applause despite 
the fact that intrinsically the perform- 
ance of this ‘‘Witches’ Sabbath,’ as 
well as that of the preceding “March 
to the Scaffold,’’ had been of the ut- 
most brilliance, 

‘The “Fantastic Symphony” often 
lags, at least before the exciting final 
movements are reached, and tha*, ob- 
jectively regarded, the musical thvught 
is often meagre, tenuous and inverte- 
brate. 

At least in degree, the ‘Fantastic 
Symphony” has today the interest of 
the curiosity. Berlioz’ masterpiece 
surely it is not. Among his orchestral 
works that distinction belongs to the 
later and riper ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet.” 

In retrospect at the concert’s close 
Corelli's Concerto seemed distant in- 
deed. Yet what vigor of invention fs 

.idisplayed in it, and how superbly it 
: disclosed the tonal lights 
and shadows, the vitality, the pliancy 
of the orchestra’s new and greater 
, string section. And will either Strauss 
, or Berlioz so triumphantly survive the 
passing of more than 20 years? 
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ANCIENT, 
A ROMANTIC, 
AND STRAUSS 


TRIPLE MEASURE OF MUSIC FROM 
MR. KOUSSEVITZKY 


A Changeful Conductor Upon One and the 
Same Piece—“Death and Transfigura- 
tion” Newly Placed—The Pleasure of Old 
Carelli and the Infinite Tedium of Ber- 
lioz—The “Fantastic Symphony,” Now 
Wizened and Sapless 


T TS not the least of the pleasures of 
Mr. Koussevitzky as conductor that in 
repetitions of a given piece he is sel- 
dom one and the same. On Thursday 
evening he included Strauss’s tone-poem, 
“Death and Transfiguration,” in the con- 
cert of the Symphony Orchestra at Cam- 
bridge. Yesterday afternoon, it was mid- 
die item upon the program at Symphony 
Hall. Less than eighteen hours separated 
the two performances; yet here and there— 
with every allowance for tricks in the 
| kearer’s memory—the second was unlike 
® the first. In Boston, as at Harvard, the 
conductor kept to the wan and desolate 
tonal color of the introduction; but the 
pace was slower as though he would have 
the music suggest also the monotony of 
suffering. More furious was the instru- 
meénta! onslaught of Death. The havoc, 
more than the bitterness, now engrossed Mr. 
Koussevitzky. Upon Strauss’s violence he 
pressed his own vehemence. Not so poig- 
nant as at Cambridge was the return of 
ithe melody of youth remembered: ever so 
j little dulled strode the measures of life in 
j conflict a-making; less apocalyptic was the 
| unfolding of the theme of the transfigura- 
| tion, 
Seemingly, from a sub-conscious change 
Bof mood in the conductor sprang devia- 
mtions in race, rhythm, graduation, color- 
eng, that in turn altered subtly the 
hearer’s impression. At Cambridge Mr. 
BKoussevitzky tended to subdue the 
grandiloquence that, in these days, haunts 
the tone-poem. Through the surfaces, he 
_vould pierce to the quick of it; while one 
‘r another hearer was moved beyond an- 
* “pation. In Boston, those surfaces pre-| 
vied him. 


a ™ ar willing ~-— 
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To the grandiloquence he) 


Only in the final, 


‘Heldenleben” 


‘ascent did ‘the two performances &8é em: 
identical; Again Mr, Koussevitzky clothed 
_this ‘Transfiguration-Musie with a sombre 
splendor, heroic, clegiac. So doing, he 
also transfigured a rhetoric of tones into 


_|@ poetry of music. ‘ 


Tea edt ea 
| Between them, with now and then a 
visiting conductor to aid, Mr. Monteux and 
Mr. Koussevitzky have’ passed in relative- 
ly recent review nearly all of Strauss’s 
tone-poems. Of them, ‘‘Death and Trane- 
figuration’’ seems least to endure the wear 
and change of time, the chance and wast- 
ese of the years. “Don Juan,” . “Bulens- 
plegel,” “Don Quixote,” are no whit im-’ 
paired. Firm and high they sit among the 
masterpieces of music in these days. Pages 
that pulse with the sensuous passion of. 
sound, vivid with imagery, surcharged with, 
emotion, plumbing deep and sweeping high, 
still abound in “Ein Heldenleben” and the 
“Sinfonia Domestica.”’ In both are pages 
acrid and riotous; upon both at will and 
need Strauss lays the balm. of. beauty. 
By the board go the occasional bombast 
and bitterness. Aloof rests “Zarathustra,” 
on’a lonély height, where. meditation -and’ 
mental process—an action within a mind— 
become ‘the matter and the voice of musie; 
tour de force by Strauss when he is mos 
cerebral tour de force, likewise, of the few 
conductors who with him may g0 the 
course. , . 

“Death and Transfiguration,” howéver, 
too readily invites questioning... A Kots-| 
sevitzky must transfigure transfiguretion- 
or it becomes very like thick-voiced and 
glowing rhetoric. Need Death slam and 
slither, crash and storm through a chro- 
matic fever of tonal melodrama? Not so 
steals the drum of his step through the 
wainscot; or falls his creeping, cold-sweat- 
ing hand. As they now appear, the scheme 
and the substance of the whole tone-poem 
are obvious, rhetorical, £Lisztian. True, 
there are saving measures: the melody of 
youth remembered still pierces the ear to 
wring the heart; both tingle to the music 
of life fulfilled; permeating the orches- 
tra, the theme of transfiguration disperses 
the chromatic mists, stretches wide the 
tonal horizon, It is the custom to say that 
the tone-poems of Strauss are the frnition 
of the symphonic poems of Liszt... “Don 
Juan’ continues them enriched and intensi- 
fied by younger, ampler, more ardent 
nowers. It also opens the way to. “Hin 
and the “Domestica.” The 
rondo of Eulenspiegel Coes not wholly cis- 
card the Lisztian precedent, but it sets the 
course toward the tonal characterization | 


of “Don Quixote” and “Zarathustra,” 


| Between the two groups “Death and Trans- 
figuration” stands solitary—Strauss wavy 


ing the cap of farewell to the best and the 
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Be tore “Death and Transfiguration, 


to call it, though with no discoverable impli- 
‘cation. In 1712 he published it; in modern 
days Casa Ricordi transcribed it; recently 
and after a fashion a few heard it in this 
‘town from Mr. Martino’s orchestra. In 














fc and the p’easure of audiences 
ally well when he restores these an- 
its to conspicuous place in the Sym- 
pny Concerts. Into Bostonian ears he 
s poured afresh Bach and his sons, Han- 
det and his contemporaries; while large 
re his deserts and theirs. Modernist that 
he righteously is, he would go himself, and 
‘take us listeners with him, to the springs 
of music. A bath in that source fortifies 
‘and purifies us. We slough away thick 
Goats of romantic dross. We wash the 
Beales of habit from our eyes—or rather 
rom our cars. By faith and by works we 
6 ceive that from these ancients do our 
Thodernists descend and derive. 
“; Yet there are more stimulating ancients 
than Corelli of yesterday. In spite of dur 
ea We ask instinctively for an- 
other Handel striding in tonal pomps, 
#0unding the depths and scaling the heights 
@f. instrumental song: fo- another Bach 
from whom. music withitll few secrets: 
Whereas Corelli in this Concerto did no 
more than fashion an ingenious, agreeable 
Music. It was gravely songful an serenely 
contrapuntal. He made it wit schclarship, 
mtimemt, taste and skill. No doubt, his 
Roman patron, Cardinai Ottohcni, heard it 
gladly, surrounded by “an elezant circle.” 
It was as welcome in 1925 to the larger 
nd more miscellaneous compa~y of Sym- 
ony Hall. Well with'n the prowess of Mr. 
ussevitzky’s string choir it also re- 
mained. Our twentieth-century imagina- 
pens teuched it with melancho!y, 









; i ‘The other half of the concert fell to 
®Werlioz’s “Fantastic Symphony,” which 


tusic it is incumbent ‘ery oe | 
m rae on every. conduc: | us creaking. stripped and lifeless as dead 


flor to revive—at decent intervals. Ac- 
rding to the composer, it covers 2300 
eets. By the watch, with the shortest 
, Pauses, it consumes five-and-fifty min- 
~ates—"precious minutes” as teachers in 
“Kindergarten and Sunday School used to 
4 I them. Yet dvuble those sheets and 
Fhrice that hour seems the tedium of this 
Withered and creaking Symphony— tedium 
-Unrelieved save in the briefest of the five 
“episodes, “The March to the Scaffold.” 
ahere the rhythms still bite; the massed 
stone pounds; Berlioz evokes the desired 
‘Dhantasmagoria ; while fo- once he is 
Short-breathed. But the rest, the monoto- 










| that. 
and.organ played a Concerto of 
yrelli—a. Christmas Concerto as he chose 


; 


‘turn, Mr. Koussevitzky serves the art of. 


‘structure and substance by a precisian’s 
lean and bony hand laboriously articulated. 
/ Down the wind long since blew the ro- 
mantic frippery that passes for Berlioz’s 
poetic scheme—“l’idée fixe,’’ or the bright 
and beautiful vision; 
artiste tossed on 
mooning about 
plunging into the tonal de- 
bauchery of Marches to the Scaffold and 


‘le vague de passion,” 
the ball-room and the 


hedge-rows. 


New: 


Boston at Last to Hear “‘The Song of 
the Nightingale’”’ 


 — 


EFORE LONG, Mr. Koussevitz- 
ky will include in the Sym- 
phony Concerts a celebrated piece 
by Stravinsky es yet unheard in 
Boston—‘“‘The Song of the Nightin- 
gale,” final distillation into a 
tone-poem of music first written as 
opera, next transformed into bal- 
let-pantomime. It is not music in 
the manner of “The Fire-Bird’”’ or 
“Petrushka” or “The Rite of 
Spring.” Yet it partakes of the na- 
ture of all three. At moments it 
Stirs with bustle, or runs sharp 
with characterization. Again it 
touches beauty; while everywhere 
imagination quickens or glamours 
it. Two years ago New York first 
heard the tone-poem. Many times 
it was repeated there, 


. 
tic 


From Stravinsky 
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Infernal Sabbaths. The second-rate ro- 
manticism of the Parisian thirties wound, 


Monsieur le jeune 






re-wound and wound again into a music. 


boughs in autumn. As well resurrect Du- 
mas’s “Tour de Nesle” out of the melo- 
dramz of those vauaished thirties as this 
“Fantastic Symphony” of Berlioz. Twenty 
Koussevitzkys and ten Boston Orchestras 
could not prevail against these dry and 
marrowless bones. True, all the books and 
most of the traditions say that they are 
a ciassic; while every “dean” of re- 
viewing salutes them as a hallowed mas- 
terpiece. Cheerfully we outcasts and out- 
laws sit in contempt of court. Less bored, 
we might even thumb our  mannerless 
noses, H. T. P. 
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Boston Symphony Concert i 


bdome ir Cebit, (oa, 
HE Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, 
gave its second concert yester- 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall, 


Boston. The program: 
Corelli—Concerto Grosso No.’ 8, 
Strauss—Tone Poem, “Death and Trans- 
ficuration.”’ 
Berlioz—"‘Fantastic” 


Corelli's “Christmas’ 
plaved for the first time at these con- 
certs, although it has been previ- 
ously performed in this city by Mr. 
Martino’s excellent Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Orchestra. On hearing it. as 
well as compositions of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
question arises as to whether or not 


Svmphony. 


these ancient pieces are effective 
when played by a large body of 
Strings; whether some of the in- 


timacy of this music is not lost by 
the increase of tonal power: whether. 
in fact, they are altogether suited 
to the large spaces of a modern con- 
cert hall. 

In any event, the playing of this 
music yesterday wa; far from satis- 
factory, possibly for the above rea- 
sons and undoubtedly because of the 
flamboyant style of the performance. 
Mr. Koussevitzky has been known 
to play such ancient music with more 
feeling for its character. more care- 
ful attention to the shading of its 
melodic lines, more taste in his 
choice of nuance than he displaved 
vesterday, But then, yesterday 
afternoon did not find Mr. Kousse- 


, 


' 
} 
' 





such an eloquent and moving per- 
formance of Brahms’ First Sym- 
phony a week ago. For all the stu- 
pendous and astonishing genius of 
Richard Strauss, it must be admit- 
ted that his music gains immeas- 


urably if certain characteristics are 


—_— 
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not too sharply defined. There is a 


concerto was: 


vitzky in the exalted poetic mood of. 


last week. He is a man who delights 
in sharp contrasts. Not content with 
Surprise in a single composition, 
he must contrast whole programs. 
Perhaps he feels that a departure 


now and again from the refined and | . . | 
5 ; _turbing to those of the audience who. 


highly emotional heights which he is 


——— 


—— = 


_— 


at times able to command will make | 


these moments more appreciated 
because of their rarity. 
Strauss’ Tone Poem 


For as the concert continued it 
became more and more difficult to 
realize that the same orchestra and 
conductor were playing who gave 


orchestra. 


noble, 


certain exaggeration, one is almost 
tempted to say vulgarity, in. much 
of the thematic material of his tone 
poems which hardly adds to their 
musical value. But this defect, if not 
insisted upon, is concealed and lost 
Sight of in admiration of the com- 
posers wonderful handling of his 
material and almost unbelievable 
dexterity in his command of orches- 
tral resources, 

Yesterday. by a sort of seeming 
perversity, Mr. Koussevitzky seemed 
to seize every opportunity to bring 
out the things in “Death and Trans- 
figuration” which would better have 
been lightly touched upon. He 
played with a heavy hand upon the 
The slower parts of the 
tone poem were taken with an ex- 
aggerated slowness of tempo. The 
climaxes were noisy rather than 
bombastic, turgid, and 
Strauss’s music for the reason above 
mentioned cannot stand such treat- 


ment without losing those qualities 


Which are its sole reason for being. 
Disturbing Departures 


Many of the audience departed 
during the intervals of the sym- 
phony; and, more than this, they 


departed noisily. Are these depar- 


tures to become a custom at the 


Friday afternoon concerts? They 
occurred during the playing of the 
Brahms symphony last week, and 
were an unpleasant interruption, dis- 


remained and discourteous to the 
orchestra and its distinguished con- 
ductor. 


} 
| 
| 


Again in the playing of the Berlioz 


Symphony, Mr. 
hardly in the vein. 
of sympathy with this picturesque 
music, to which, by all past prece- 


Koussevitzky was. 
He seemed out. 


' 





i. was dull. ‘The "March ( 
Th dita he Meieal dat f 
» Scaffold” missed fire altogether, 
bel the ‘Witches’ 

rose above the commonplace, 

While we would not be a fault- 
finding Beckmesser there were one | 
‘or two places. in which the evident | 
intentions of the composer were so 
glaringly disregarded that it is not 

assible to pass over them without: 

omment. For example — Berlioz 
plainly says in his program notes to) 
this symphony that at the end of the 
“March to the Scaffold,” the four 
measures of the ‘“‘idée fixe (that is, 


the theme associated with the Be-. 


loved) intended to signify a last 
thought of love, are,interrupted by 
the fall of the knife. Strange to say, 
b; ' introducing a rallentando Mr. 
oussevitzky failed entirely to make 
‘this effect. Again, at the beginning 
of the “Witches’ Sabbath” the com- 
‘poser expressly marks in the score 
that the bells are to be heard at a 
distance. Of course the whole at- 
“mosphere is lost if. they are played 
on the stage, and loudly at that, as 
they ‘were yesterday afternoon. And 
again, one ventures to ask why the 
“Dies Irae” should be played on the 
tuba in a succession of hoarse grunts. | 
‘The appearance of this theme is suf- 
‘ficiently grotesque and horrible of | 


itself. It needs no such underscor- 
cr lng 


ee 
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bi To lL, J, 8.: It's no wonder that you 
” not procure at a bookshop Bal- } 

3 8s “Histoire de Freize’”’ (sic). If you. 

Ae hac ‘asked for his “Histoire de Treiz’’ 
iy, ou would have ‘had better luck. We 
4 eferred to this highly tmprobable but 
‘entertaining romance last Tuesday 
ces. but the linotype discovered the 
“Histoire de Freize,” a novel up to that 

aan unknown even to the most ardent 


ac nirers and cataloguers of B 
huge om alzac’s 


on Goemeen 
i ‘The program of the Symphony con- 
© in Symphony hall this week wil! 
compris Iiadov’s “From the Apoca- 
Ye eso “Pathetic” Sym- | 


oe hea hd First Rhapsody for |. successors 


AY L, Clarinet), and 
rers A pp: + ad ig os 
: i . Uba . 


Sabbath” hardly |¢ 


ard Re 2 i Bit dor 

Thich ean | ao hy ar 
Tees of some yest men ‘has, -been dis- 
Iputed, but seldom the place of death. 
Some say that Liadov died at Novgo- 


‘rod; others name Leningrad.) Liadov |! 
ls known here by his three romantic | 


‘orchestral little pieces and by his 
“Music-Box,” which Mr. Siloti intro- 
duced here at a piano recital in 1898. | 

“From the Apocalypse’ is a bolder 
flight, for the composer attempted to 
translate into music the opening of the 
{Oth chapter of ‘“‘The Revelation of St. 
‘John the Divine.’’ 

“And I saw another mighty angel 
come down from heaven, 
a cloud, and a rainbow was upon his 
head, and his face was as it were the 
gun, and his feet as pillars. of fire. 
And he had in his hand a little book 
open: and he set his right foot upon 
the sea, and his left foot,on the earth, 
and cried with a loud voice, as when 
e lion roareth: and when he had cried, 
seven thunders uttered their hag: ws 

The piece has been played in ew 
York; 
time. 


it will be heard here for the first 


— 

Debussy numbered his clarinet rhap- 
sody the ‘“First.”” To our knowledge 
nis only other composition for this in- 
strument is “A Little Piece for Clari- 
net.” The two were composed in 1910. 
1 rhe Rhapsody is dedicated to the older) 
{brother of Mr. Mimart, ‘who k 
clarinet player has been a membep of 
1 the Boston Symphény 6fchéestra for a 
good many years. The older brother, 
highly esteemed as an expert virtuoso, 
was for a long time professor of the 
| clarinet at the Paris Conservatory. Mr. 
| Grisez and Mr. De Voto performed the 
Rhapsody in Boston at a Longy concert. 

———3 Qo : 

A biographical sketch of Mr. Allegra 
has already been published in The 
Herald. It may now be added that he 
‘was born at Geneva of Italian parent- 
age; that he became known, having 
‘taken prizes at conservatories as a 
master of his instrument and has been 
for some years the first clarinetist of 
the Tonhalle,: Zurich. 


a oe 

It will be interesting to hear a Rus- 
sian’s interpretation of Tchaikovsky's 
‘Pathetic’? Symphony. Mr. Paur brought 
it out here at the end of 1894. 
reading of it -was the most emotional 
and impressive that we recall so far 


‘Heavy-han@ed in music that deman aa 


lightness and elegance, Mr. Paur was 
singularly fortunate in certain interpre- 
‘tations. For example: No one of his 
treated the opening of 
\‘Strauss’s “Thus Spake 
pre the like NIKE ne somtonye rer 


clothed witk 


His §) 
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Corelli, jemene violinist and illustrious composer, was a pupil,.of 


Giovanni Benvenuti, at Bologna. 


He went to Rome in 1671; joined © | 


ithe orchestra of the Capranica Theatre, and studied composition with | 


Matieo Simonelli. 


It appears that Corelli lived in Germany in 1679-81 | 


(Munich, Heidelberg, Hanover), but in 1682 he made Rome his abiding- 
place and there he was befriended by the Cardinals Benedetto Pamphili | 


and Ottoboni. 


The story that going to Paris in 1672, he excited Lulli’s | 


jealousy, is doubted. His European reputation and his influence in| 


other composers were great. 


He bequeathed a valuable collection of © 


paintings and about $300,000 to Cardinal Ottoboni, in whose palace 


he lived. The Cardinal accepted 
to Corelli’s relatives. 


the pictures, but gave the money 


It is said that Corelli in his later years was a prey to melancholy. 
Modest, amiable, he was simple in his life, dressing almost shabbily;. 
always going about on foot, instead of taking a carriage. 

As violinist he laid the foundation for technical development and 


writing for the solo instrument; as 


a composer he founded the manner 


_of orchestral writing on which the future development rested. 


SIGNS, WONDERS, 


STRAUSS, BRAHMS, 
MR, ROUSSEVITZRY 


Sdvws Ue Le Weta ad” 


CONCERT 


Death and Transfiguration” and the 
Symphony in C Minor by the Conductor 
Raised Full and High—Mr. Levine Whets 
Interest with a Program—Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony Again Impending—To 
introduce a Clarinetist . 


HEN we listeners, 
day, had welcomed 
Koussevitzky to a rose- 

‘ined music stand and to a new 

ries of concerts; when we had heard 

m leading the orchestra with elght- 

nth-century gayety and _ eighteenth- 

ntury precision through Mozart’s Over- 
re to “Figaro’s Wedding’’; when, finally, 

» had observed him doing. what he might 

ith the neatly modelled surfaces and 

eaningless tumults of Monsieur Ibert’s 
scales”——then he and we passed to the 
ents of the evening; performances of 
itrauss’s tone-poem, ‘‘Death and Transfig- | 


Mr. 


'“Don Juan” and “Bulensplegel” to ‘ 


in Sanders) 
Theater at Cambridge yester- | 


uration” and of Brahms’s Symphony - ce; 

minor that filled the reverberant room: with 

the substance and the spirit, the illusion 

and possession, of either music. Through 

thirty years, ‘Tod und Verklirung”’. has 

eae age eS piece at the Symphony Con- 

Vithin that time, not a conductor, 

ad eh Oh salt, has overlooked it.. For many 

bs Pes aetiig it is tempting; not least, in’ these 
diate days, because it has aged above 


Strauss other tone-poems; seems wrather 
AMBRIDGE HEARS A MEMORABLE 


culmination of the Lisztian species ‘than 
. step in the illustrious line stretchil from. 


Quixote’ and the “Domestica.”’ As for 
the Symphony of Brahms, memories of last 
Friday and Saturday at Symphony Hall 
prepared the way for a third fulfillment. 
The insight that is imagination, .the 
mastery that, is proclamation, the justice 
that is power measured and controlled, in- 
tormed Mr. Koussevitzky’s version of. the 
tone-poem. The sapping years were 
stayed; the crust of formula fell away; 
a music, “still living,” resumed its sway. 
With a far-seeing sense of design, the 
conductor began low-pitched. Wan and 
pallid was the tone-color upon the. ‘deso- 
late room of the dying. Sounded upon 
Mr. Gillet’s oboe, the melody of youth re- 
membered was poignant anew. It was the 
bitterness and the futility of the struggle 
with Death, not the sound and slither and 
fury that Mr. Koussevitzky stressed, Omi~ 
nously, not savagely, dissolution _knoc 
and menaced. Repeated and am: 
plified, the song of youth wet Totening : 
eyes; superb was the stride of. Hs S- 
ures that summon the joy of living a) 
doing, of faith fulfilled in conflict; 
Composer and conductor set the Death- 
motiv to burrowing; the vision of trans. 
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j ehtness and elegance, Mr, Paur was jture to “Figaro’s Wedding’; when, finally,|| and menaced. . » . Repeated and am- 

lypse"; Tchaikovsky's “Pathetic” Sy fie> anh nafgsangs in certain interpre- i Jwe had observed him doing. what he might} plified, the song of youth wet lstening 
Phony; Debussy’s First Rhapsody ot “atk a cated nals - eg pg with the neatly modelled surfaces snow eyes; Superb was the stride of the meas- 

| Clarinet (Mr. Allegra, Clarinet), and eemineden thar Dae catenins oe } Meaningless tumults of Monsieur Ibert’s| ures that summon the joy of living and 

, Dukas’s “Sorcerer's Apprentice.” The | with = it Mags dl ana oe lanka "* & | “¥scales"—then he and we passed to the doing, of falth fulfilled in conflict. 

| Bourree Fantasque of Chabrier, orches- { | events of the evening; performances of Composer and conductor set the Deathe 


| Strauss’s tone-poem, ‘Death and Transfig- motiv to burrowing; the vision of trans- 





figuration struggled into tonal speech. Not 
Lisztian melodrama, but life rent _ 
quenched was the final deed of Death. With 
all Strauss’s clearness of design and pre 
cision of purpose the hymn of transfigura- 
ition depends in these days upon the con- 
ductor. It has been known to sound like 
a welter of commonplace-——an ascendant 
tune in C major plus an augumenting ore 
chestra; or like an operatic apotheosis, 
less only platforms and angels. By @ play 
of imagination high and Ceep, Mr. Kou sé- 
vitzky infused the music with the elegiaé 
nate. In svbdued radiance. it mourned a 
hero, “Death and Transfiguration” stood 
saved from itself. If telepathy may reach 
to Vienna, Strauss surely returne:l thanks. 

Of another mettle. but with conductor 
and orchestra undiminished, was the pet 
formance of Brahms's Symphony. The 
streaming strings, the reiterated drum- 
heats seemed the preface and herald of 
greatness. The choirs phrased tense and 
sharp; the rhythmic accents beat hard and 
high; like a sea of power tossed Brahms’s 
measures; like a wave up-flung returned 
and re-entered the dominant theme. It 
was Brahms released from the middle- 
grayness that was once the chilly tradl- 
tion; Brahms etill terse and austere, but 
Brahms also epic. There. is might in him, 
given the conductor to set him free. The 
long-breathed melody of the slow movée- 
ment was a.marvel of instrumental phras- 
ing, of ascending progression from depth 
to depth, from light to light—a Brahms 
reaffirmed, grave yet songful. Into grace 
and charm Mr. Koussevitzky molded the 
melodic line of the little Allegretto; yet 
never finicked or dawdled. 

‘The introduction to the Finale was music 
become a living, flaming, ail-possessing 
thing. The agitated phrases, the suspen- 
sive rhythms lashed imagination; the mel- 
ody of horn and flutes into music led a 
beauty that after fifty years and a thou- 
S: canntiti ; nie ee e : 
ane » entering trombones sound- 
ed as powers and portents. From music 
rivened and opened upsprang the theme of 
joy. They said in his Vienna that 
| could not rejoice. Fools and slow of 
_heart! For here is music that to the very 
end knows the divine 
| Beethoven knew it 
| Brahms infused with 
ment, life-giving and 
|For once Cambridge 
evening: for 
| unalloved., 


rPrahms 


madness, as only 
in his other hymn. 
& Russian tempera- 
epic-making, , 

knew a memorable 
Mr. Koussevitzky was 


yu a & 


once 





FORTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE & TWENTY-SIX 


Third Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 23, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 24, at 8.15 o'clock 


From the Apocalypse, Symphonic Picture, Op. 66 


(First time in Boston) 


Tchaikovsky . Symphony No. 6 in B minor, ‘Pathetic,’ Op. 74 


I. Adagio; Allegro non troppo. 
II. Allegro con grazia. 
Ill. Allegro molto vivace. 
IV. Finale; Adagio lamentoso. 


Debussy _ . First Rhapsody for Orchestra with 
Clarinet Solo 


(Clarinet Solo—EpMOND ALLEGRA) 


' “TL” Apprenti Sorcier”’ 
(“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’’) Scherzo 
(after a ballad by Goethe) 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 


COO CC CC A CC ae 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


-_——— ee eee eee 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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himself ridiculous by vain strain-| 
‘ing after effects, by depending on mere) 
dynamic impacts. It is surprising that’ 
any one, inspired by John’s vision,. 
should have come off so well, for Liadov 
shows imagination; not a full realiza-_ 
tion of the awful vision, which would 
be impossible through music, but he 
succeeded in being singularly impres- 
sive in sonorous speech without de- 
scending for a moment into clap-trap. 
There is a lofty flight; there are pas- 
sages of noble solemnity. It would be 
interesting to know whether the 
chorale introduced is of his own inven- 
tion, or whether it is to be found in the. 
music of the Russian church. The poem | 
serves admirably as a preparation for: 
the symphony that followed. .It should | 
be heard again, and not put on the, 


; 
4 


SYMPHONY IN 
THIRD CONCERT 


H erallbe— Pret 24, | a 
Tehaikovsky Sixth and Lia- 


doy Poem Given 
Superbly 


PROGRAM TO BE 
REPEATED TONIGHT 


By PHILIP HALE 

The third concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky, con- 
auctor, took place yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony hall. The program was 
as follows: Liadov, symphonic poem, 
“T'rom the Apocalypse” (first time in 
Boston) ; Tchaikovsky, Symphony No. 6, 
“Pathetic”; Depussy, First Rhapsody 
for Clarinet and Orchestra (first time 
at these concerts); Dukas, ‘“‘The Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice.” 

Liadov was known chiefly by some 
charming little orchestral pieces, sug- 
sested by Russian legends, and by 
sraceful compositions for the plano. 
shortly before his death he undertook 
to portray in music a passage from the 
‘Revelation of S. John the Divine,” 


“Who lone in Patmos banished, 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand.” 


And the angel “set his right foot upon | 


the sea, and his left foot on the earth, 
und cried with a loud voice, as when a 
lion roareth: and when he had cried, 
seven thunders uttered their voices.” 

In the seventies o fthe last century 
erratic Jake Fisher was on the staff 
of the New York Herald. Meeting one 
‘ay his co-mate, brilllant Harry Mac- 
Cone, he told him he had written a 
drama in five acts. “I hoped,” he said, 
to bring it out in San Francisco, but 
the manager wrote me that, while he 
liked the play, he was afraid he couldn’t 
Stawe the last scene.’ “Why not?’ 
asked Macdona. “Well,” said Jake, ‘it 
represents the Last Judgement, and it's 
® corker of a scene.”’ 

Liadov certainly undertook a for- 
tnidable task. It would 


been easy for him to fall 
bombast, 


’ 


have feared d 
into; his last 
He might easily have made! tural] text. 


shelf, to be taken down some years from) 
now. 

Debussy gave the title “First Rhap- 
gody’’ to the piece for clarinet that he 
wrote for students of the Paris conser- 
vatory competing for prizes. Did he in- 
tend to write a second Rhapsody? The 
original version of the First for clarinet 
and piano was performed by Messrs. 
Grisez and De Voto at a Longy concert 
in 1911, the year after it was composed; 
composed before Debussy began to re- 
write in former Debussian vein, and 
still had something fresh to say, al- 
though this Rhapsody was for an occa- 
Sion: to test the proficiency of pupils. 
There are charming bits of orchestral 
color; there are haunting harmonic pro- 
gressions. As for the solo part, it was 
intended to display a pupil’s skill in 
song and his technical proficiency. It 
was a pleasure to hear Mr. Allegra, a 
virtuoso of the first rank; to hear again 
in the orchestra true clarinet tones, that 
had not been heard since the death of 
that great artist, the lamented Pourteau. 

We shall never know what was in the 
self-torturing Tchaikovsky's mind when 
he wrote his sixth symphony, which, | 
when it was produced, bore no title. He! 
himself said he would not give the 
Symphony a program, and therefore did 
not wish to call his work a ‘‘Program’”’ 
symphony. Did his friend Kashkin 
know what inspired Tchaikovsky? Kash- | 
kin ig vague in his hints of knowledge; 
that the symphony is not the legacy of | 


one about to die; that {t has more to do 
with vaster, ‘more fatal issues”. than 
are contained in a personal apprehension 
of death; that the finale is a dirge for 
humanity, or the expression of the 
abandonment of all human hope. 
Tchaikovsky, although he jested about 
death a day or two before he was a 
prey to cholera, had death in his mind 
for years before the end, as is plainly 
revealed by his letters and diary. In his 


| Sloom and despair he sometimes shrieked 


in his 


Music, whereas Brahms, who 
eath, whined lamentably, as in 
bessimistic songs, with Scrip- 








This symphony was at the first 60) Mr Koussevits 
that some predicted its life) had been williz 


popular, 


would be short. 
human document. 


It is still an amazing | 
The Fifth may for} 


some reasons be preferred as a purely, 
musical composition; the Fourth has | 


more of the Russian folk 
‘Pathetic’ 


when the 
Mr. Koussevitz 
as the superb 


terday, its sombre 
of recollected joys fled forever, 


spirit; but 
is interpreted as 
ky led it, and performed | 





orchestra played it yes-| 3 


its pages 
its wild 


eloquence, 


galety quenched by the thought of the 


inevitable end, 
these are over 
soul. 

The concert 
performance 
Scherzo, 

The concert 
The program 
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its mighty lamentation— 
whelming and shake the | 


ended with a brililant. 
of Dukas’s 
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of next week is as fol- 
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«Ae . es a roetetn ears No re- ar, of the present Symphony Sca-| As preface to these transports and 
SO aS a wWuUund and furs clewaste mit Son. And a wildly applauding audi- emesete seine short and inconse- 
AVL SOUSSECY CV has eseldon end . hg cr ' quentia piece y Liadov, by title 
yer ‘ —~ iC a ce plece \ e ‘ 
Saube'® more varied and a less attrac. is st ie hataentiy "tice | ence seemed so to regard it. “Fragment from the Apocalypse.” 
tive program than that plaved at vester ' Box.” : | | — same be ae ag! assembling of instru- 
day's Symphony concert. It heean wit} y's rh Ody for clarinet, com SERVIC mental effects, grafted upon music of 
From the Apocalypse.” a habandes— Ate n re is a test piece for pupils R E TO COMPOSER shar impressiveness, this “Fragment” 
as ef Sy IN hon = | erv toire, serv l yes- Let those who choose protest tha} served, at least, to disclose the splen- 
a ay Anatol Ltador herto | Bae D7 ya ho A cer filtration of certain German classics} dor of the orchestra's present brass 
x ale “4 ) as the composer of the}. vhat Mr 1] ve A abs ina he ) through the conductor’s Slavic tempera-| Choir, greatly enriched in the trombone 
ai reel tea a highly popular trifle | Ogram for. It is not, as musie. of ment. There is room here for two) section. 
hi iO hen Came Toehails role«r’ | TY) lie Tyirieam ce?” eS alle pe > bop. “A 
“Pathetic Sy1 np “a am ; Peha Kkovsk} si... ue. Dukas’ “Sorcerer's Ap- opinions. But beyond disputing, Mr.| Following the Symphony came anoth- 
clarinet and | chestra he De dq) nd | wae He *s or 1 ne program, Koussevitzky’ Ss Tchaikovsky, as re-|er ‘‘first time at these concerts, ”° De- 
ee familii : Ay rtd and int wren’ iousts rmed, but it pe vealed to us more than once Jast sea-| bussy’s Rhapsody for orchestra and 
zp Prentic e,” sug d ] Goethe's Yet there are _thac Lee cas : son, and again yesterday, is the true,| solo clarinet. Here again the muslie 
i nus} tas is ag, FR nade « | the quintessential Tchaikovsky. itself proved of slight value, but it 
Sorin K | Advani 6 Program listed thing so popular ‘so ac. To have sat through this extraordl-| afforded Edmond Allegra, the new first 
ranged by Mott] for performene 7 nan in the street as nary performance of the ‘Pathetio’! clarinet, excellent opportunity to dis- 
concert, but it was omitted. thus mak. ae ibe’* had been allowed wae score in hand would have been’ Play his unquestionable skill. Finally, 
ing the concert shorter than ic wees} ghd. <o nobility of such ére and there to find Mr. Koussévitzky 
MR “TSE hUCLRLAN 6 lg) usua 2 Yn is vest ro Tohann or gra e, - 
itt a A eral rule, desirable. | Strauss aa & - ‘tc but sp oue-Tchaikovskying Tchaikovsky. Gild-. pobre <a ee ger sfeuen - arson, : ee 
Was playine as in° Chi ago Symphony] Composer does try to do just that ing the lily, the cynical might call it.| «py, Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” given yes 
day “The Be fh Re a oe number yester-; ihe Blue Danube’’ will outlive any Yet, surely for such service, the com- ”P 6 y | 
; PP MEO UtCl Ble Henn. o) 1. 1 thinw wie vee om eine, UTIVE any terday a performance of exceeding bril- 
lemory of Johann Stra. ul in & played yesterday. Or failing that. poser, had he been in Symphony Hall] 
born Oct 35. sa0e7n trauss, who was! we might have had some . Mosert s, yesterday, would have returned devout! 222°: And after Tchaikovskian mel- 
day would h: 7} ' ne ustener yester- ber Ven, or Wagener. Pr, R, thanks, ancholy and Debussyan artificiality this 
| | 
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Boston Symphony Concert 
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HE Boston Symphony Orchestra. ' 


Serge Koussevitzky, conductor. 


gave its third concert vesterday 


afternoon in Symphony Hall, Boston 
The program: 
Liadoff . Lane 
From “The Apocalypse,” Symphon!: 
Picture, op. 66. 
Tachaikowsky 


Symphony No. 6 in B minor, “Pathe 
Debussy 
First Rhapsody for Orchestra. with 


Clarinet Solo 
| ig aa “L/Apprenti Sorcier 


Liadoff is known here as a com- 
poser of musical miniatures—*Kiki- 
mora,’ “The Enchanted Lake.” 
“Baba-Yaga” and the famous “Music- 
Box.” In the “Apocalypse.” which 
he styles a “Symphonic Picture.” he 
apparently indulged in tone paintir 


od 
pe ee ee me 
- 


on a larger scale; but what a sty 


‘Of the first order, and Liadoff was 
t 


pendous subject! One for a genius 


hardly that. A charming 


surely, ai skillful musician. it is 


true, but without sufficient im- 
aginative or inventive power for the 
task he set himself. Naturally this 
even suggesting the mighty imagery 
of the verses from the Revelation o? 
St. John the Divine, which it would 
illustrate in tones. The music is 
puerile, even trifling beside its sub- 
ject. 

As a piece of music apart from the 
text which it would illustrate it is 
perhaps a good example of sonorous 
Writing for the Orchestra, and as 
such was not ineffective as an open- 
ing piece to precede Tschaikowsky's 
doleful Symphony, which was the 
principal number of the afternoon. 
Much has been written on this sym- 
phony and many would read into its 
pages Meanings which were prob- 
ably far from the composer’s thought 
when he wrote it. . 
cumstances surroun 
Sition have done m 
With an interest 


orehestral piece falls far short of 


far above its musi- 
cal deserts, but is it not better by 
far to regard it as music pure and 
Simple? In this light it is perhaps 
no better nor worse than others 
which have come from the com- 
posers pen, charged With no more 
meaning than, Say, his fifth, or fourth 
hor than his orchestral fantasias. 


The tragic cir- | 
ding its compo- | 
uch to invest jt | 


+ 2 , "a ; a ine 7 = 
“iui tone and sound musician 


p 

‘ . 
ys } rTrTer 1edi: - hic 7 ~ : ! 
a DETTE! me lum ior His taients might 


have been desired. 
} , L- on cy . . : 
Dukas’s “Sorcerer's . pprentice” 


Pp. c le ~?* Se a Ia 9 > } 
fast losing its humorous appea! 


wo. as Like 


a story retold again and again. it has 
lost somewhat or its savor, though it 
must not be forgotten that to many 
it was undoubtedly new. It was 
played somewhat perfunctorily. Mr. 
Koussevitzky's strong point is the 
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Intensely emotional. the dramatic, } 


the theatrical. He would read his. 


own feelings into the music he plays. 
In this regard Dukas’s Scherzo af- 
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forded him little opportunity. 
S. M. 
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 imatrement over 


A CLARINETIST, ‘T™easares broken: pute it 2 : 


(cal paces from high to lew register md 
: the technical imterest meagre: while. OI Or~ 
w , : ‘ @isplay the skill and sensibility ef a dark 
mevist. Before the first Cor 

CLEARANCES AT THE SYMPEONY cert ended there was no Goubt of : 
CONCERT im Mr. Allegra, or of a notably rich and 
™many~hwed tome. Debussy's practice. 
my) of yesterday did } these 
New Manners for OW}—A Virtuoso Af- omy or ‘ietue a thane ae the 
Srmed—Fresh Vein for “The Sorcerer's distant days of Pourtean mo abler clari- 

qe ‘ netlist has served th rn. 

Apprentice —Clangors and Also Echos— Fourth ckaran co wan Dene Scherzo, 
Mr. Kousseviteky, Excelting Himself, “The Sorcerer's Apprentice” Sooner or 
Transforms “The Pathetic Symphony” *; a: nt si 2 F Pre prgrdie ./ 
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S there are clearancedays in the Hall—usualy once, twice, even thrice Dr 
shops, so yesterday came an ate St ee ee ee well; Mr. tabeied | 
afternoon of clearances at the ~~ nee beagle — ssOntean. after 
Symphony Concert. For one. a : Dias tet sae a by. 

minor, but long-standing, mis-statement een ten aah es Tee retresned by four 

was removed from the program-book. From * ac Be eg at: Ra, Kousseviteky’s 

time immemorial page listing the pieces ““""™ — peter t ye: re-furbishment, 

of t day has announced “an intermission) * “™@ and routined conductor will ste 

of ten minutes.” in recent years it has ee _ Dukas’s music than a etaphic 

seldom been less than fifteen. Not wer ™@TTalive in tomes—the air of mystery. 
me 


ve ge a and magic; the br sy water- 
tk li the ProLTa TTh- BOOK ACKTRO iP age such - er. | 4 ™ he ? Od as bu 


departure from ancient custom but HK is ““TMer, the flood and the fear: the final | 
" , i > + “~~ oe 2 ~ 

on the Way toward discovery. “There wil] ““4pping of the charm. Enough if he | 

be an intermission.” it how says, and PeTSsuades the audience to good tunes, lively | 


r 
leaves duration to the conductor—with rhythms. a iransparent and amusing muei- 
whom it has always rested. For second Cal action. A quicker and keener mind, 
crearance, gone were the variegated pos- like Dr. Muck’s sharpened many a méas.| 
tures in which the choir of Violins has ure; gave it ironic bite and sting. 


ae 


uSseVitzky, in turn, played the 


use. At every such occasion, yester- 
day, the decorous musicians rested their folk-lore and ig not disinclined to travesty. 
several fiddies upon their several left legs, He so timed, paced and colored the open- 
midway between khee and thigh: with the ing measures of mystery that they sounded 
‘eft hand grasped their iddies gently like an awesome “listen-my-ohildren” ; gus. 
about the neck: with the right pointed) pensive and portentous Were the charm and 


bow to Roor. “Dignified and stately,”’ aS the conjuring. In sheer merriment to and 
the Duke of Plaza-Toro Sings in “The Gon fro went th 


doliers,” they awaited the next he ‘room; up and up rose the 
music and conductor. he aie woul Ludicrous were the apprenti¢e’s 
have it, they lately received a "eek aad nated 2 : mpd cloge = burlesque ended 
in such F ' “Paaition He. he, Rais. the magic and the music. <A jeu d'esprit | 
phe corum, osition,” as the old] ..a; ‘as the Scherzo; while wit’ and 
Writing-books used to say. “is everything.””) Sm “ vt : *. 

: . ,workmamship ran the brighter for this 
| high-humored handling. The childlike 
To the music of the Gay these clear-j Strain in every Russian has its uses, espe-_ 
ances also extended. A new first clari-| Clally when, like Mr. Koussevitzky, he has | 
ust now sits in the orchestra, Mr. Ed-|Stown also into man of the world. es 
mond Allegra. In France and in Ger+ Clearance, too, in a sense, was Lyadov's 
many he is a virtuoso of high repute. Symphonic icture, “From the Apoca-| 
He deserved a solo-piece by way of in-| lypse.” Prob&bly it has lain long in the 


call Of water. 





> we 


‘roduction to the Symphony Concerts| conductor's baggage awaiting the progran 
¥ esterday he received it, and by so muchj into which it would fit. Certainly it 13 ti 
the ground was cleared. The choice, how-] out of the composer’s bosom a de 1 0} ? 
“ver, seemed not too happy. It lighte clangorous music. Lyadov read in the 
‘pon a Rhapsody of Debussv, originally) Revelation of St. John and saw in tenal 
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Liddov’s father and grandfather were professional musicians. His 


re’ that | Wraiths of tum father, Constantine, a court conductor (1820-68), was his first teache 













¥; that Ing veils, across the Wy apnea. for the boy showed uncommon talent at a very early age. He studi 
eat ik Mb hag! riagcit 43 ify ine gio WwW ne : ory nc e ; n, “y ae “ad Se mane 





3 own thoughtful ecstasy; ‘lusion. Once and at the Leningrad Conservatory, and took lessons in composition o 
4 fresco in another me- “res that of old passed: unheede DR: oe . ; 
eat and terrible and tean- Id the doom and despair of the ¢ | Rimsky-Korsakov. Leaving the Conservatory in 1877 

too. we. listeners; At the conductor’s pace, wita the | | 
e mu-  tor’s accent, in the play of the instru 









, he went back 
s for theory, and in 
1878 was made professor of harmony and composition there. H 
t Chapel. Glazounov, 


. nductors of the Russian 
Symphony Concerts. Liadov was appointed in 1894. In March, 


1908, Liadov, Glazounov, and other leading teachers at the Conservatory 
espoused the cause of Rimsky-Korsakov, who was ejected from the 


Conservatory for his sympathies with students in political troubles, 
and they resigned their positions. 
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ae With B ir i pen & 
NS Whar: eis oriceric, «| seaming point.in thls Wretey’) . Kiploat wos: ir alakirev .and Liapounoy, Liadov at the 1 
aidnos bat’ r eéstablishment. ‘The the finale—no individual and. separace ernment made researches into the folk-songs of var 
1 Pe a ag sige dread and fate, doom and despiir: but the 
©. symphony’—Chaikovsky’s “Pa- ba a : ge ‘ * 
“i -h 1 | rety rned to the active reper- “lamentation large et ‘souffrance ‘Inconnue aati. , 
ft he {Symphony Concerts, there +9) that Chaikovsky veritably visioned and, by 
nd by je title, so long as Mr. Kous- the abe /of yesterday, as weritably 
| ‘directs t é m. Dr. Muck signed th achieve . ns ‘ 
i anis ment ; Mr. Rabaud counter-|. For it was within thé imaginative range 
_// Shamefaced, Mr. Monteux on cal 2nd the interpretive power of -Mr,. Kousse- 
| wstzky so to transform and exalt this ‘“Pa- 
thetic Symphony.” It has been debauched Mf 
into sentimental and mawkish drool. It 
has been wrenched into nerve-titillating 
show-piece. It has béen played with inner 
contempt at these morbid Slavs, as of a 
Chaikovsky afeard and. a-whining, in @® 
public, with zest, and unashamed, And i. 
has been nicely sandpapered for Parisian, || 
and also Bostonian, consumption. Now, of 
a sudden, Mr. Koussevitzky thrusts back 
jthese veils and curtains; rends apart and & 
flings away these mal-adjustmerts. Upon. 
a horizon of humanity sounds this haunted @ 
music of regret that may not be stilled; of 
longing that may not be quenclied ; of dread | 
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-composer; a battle-picture f poet 


Mr. Koussevitzky Proposes Korsakov’s opera, “Kitej or. 7 Sas) nf 


_| a curiously painted curtain i | the” p 
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‘Yl the beautiful Persian Dances frem Mu 
| Sky’s opera, “Khovantschina.”, 


a ee nt ag 


















music that he first cast in the form of a 
Short. opera—to be heard at the Metropoli- 


tan next winter; then recast as ballet-. 
pantomime. In the music are songful pas-: 
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bite with a vividand ‘dissonant ‘power.| kovsky’s ‘‘Pathetic H ) tHe a Agee 
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“|that broods and is comforiless. Fantas- | amnation | | b| 
“Patherl mal is the life and light. \ Everywhere ; Aut 
| stalks fate. And all around sinks dark- 9% | @); firs Beh 
elodrama ness. HTP aM 
exaltatioy : - ee i uate : ) Ne 
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BOUND COPIES of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra's 
PROGRAMME BOOKS 

Containing Mr. Philip Hale’s analytical and de- 

scriptive notes on all works performed during the 


season (‘musically speaking, the greatest art an- 
, WJ. Hentai. New York 


| emed either 
pod or debased it—dull- 
“or “Wanton and vyain- 
MY, toO many of them 
. eme with senti- 














nual of to-day.”"— 
Sun), may be obtained by addressing 


PRICE $5.00 SYMPHONY HALL 
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the : t in the waters and 
one upon the land, whom seven thunders 
also answered. Then he set to the making 
of a full-throated, sonorous mus'‘c: tha* 


should sound with both the richness and | 


the austerity of the Russian liturgy; that 
Shoyld bear his own thoughtful ecstasy ; 
‘that might be as a fresco in another me. 
dium of this great and terrible and tean- 
tiful angel. Someliow, too, we listeners 
‘should behold the fresco and hear the mu- 
Sic, as through a mist of ikons and in- 
cense, prayer and praise—the cathedral- 
air of Rimsky-Korsakovw’s “Russian Easter.” 
‘There began Lyadov’'s besetments; for 
‘Rimsky would creep in‘o his music: 
while not too far away lurked Skriabin: 
nor was Wagner quite absent from the 
background. In sum, to speak musically, 
this Angel of the Apocalypse was too wel] 
attended ; While Lyadov, listening, heard 
also these ampler and more penetrating 
voices. 


; 
——— 


~ The remaining item of the program was 
not clearance but re€stablishment. The 
“Pathetic Symphony”—Chaikoveky’s “Pa- 
.thetic’—has returned to the active reper- 
tory of the Symphony Concerts, there <‘o 
Stay, and by just title, so long as Mr. Koue- 
Sevitzky directs them. Dr. Muck signed the 
decree of banishment; Mr. Rabaud counter- 
‘Signed it. Shamefaced, Mr. Monteux once 
evaded it. Now Mr. Koussevitzky leads 
back the exile, and strange ig the sem- 
‘blance, unwonted the voice. Not one of 
the pits that the music seemed to dig for 
him entrapped the conductor. piq he bat- 
ten upon the songful theme of the first 
movement? Did-he turn the ensuing mel- 
ody lush and slow and Sentimental? Far 
from it. Did he whip the march-scherzo 
‘into frenzies of rhythm and furies of cli- 
max? Not at all. Did he Overstrain the 
fantasmal web of the second movement on 
wring “effects” from the black despair off 
the last? On the contrary, no conductor. 
undertaking the “Pathetic Symphony” here 
abouts, has more justly—anqd imaginative, 
—shaped and -sounded them. Bound, as 
some predicted, to smear the “Pathetic 
Symphony” with sentiment anq melodrama. 
he actually transfigured it into exaltation 
and austerity. 

Never before—it is safe to 
two Bostonian generations had 
$0 sounded and so signified. Before it wac 
done, many another conductor seemed either 
| to have misunderstood or debased jt—.dy]]- 
eared and obtuse, or Wanton and vyain- 
glor-ous. Certainty, too many of them 
have sopped that songful theme with senti- 
mentality till it became Sickish and Stuffy- 
Sweet. Now it was charged with an infinits 


| 


Sa Y¥—upon 
this music 


and poignant fegt 


perament, and not least Chaikovsky’s. 
There were tumults also, or rather the 


wraiths of tumults, in this first movement | 


—Siruggle remembered through the: gray- 
ing veils, across the hollow echoes, of dis- 


illusion. Once and again, as well meas-’| 


ures that of old passed unheeded, now 

foretold the doom and despair of the end. 
At the conductor's pace, witi the conduc- 

tor’s accent, in the play of the instrumen- 


tal coloring, the second movement tapped | 


deeper this vein of disillusion. The ghosts 
of pleasures remembered traversed the 
music while the reiterating drum muttered 
the measure. (Mr. Koussevitzky has done 
no more imaginative feat cf «udjustment, 
repet tion, gradation.) The third movemeni 
was no showy and shattering marech— 
“The procession is coming, hooray !"’—bu: 
a wild scherzo, that in a fever ot enerzy 
would frustrate and scatter these phan- 
toms. (So heedful technically was Mr. 
Koussevitzky that the very piccolo had its 
tleaming point in this frenzy.) , Epical was 
the finale—no individual and_ separace 
dread and fate, doom and despuir ; but the 
“lamentation large et souffrance inconnue’’ 


that Chaikovsky veritably visioned and, by 


the evidence of yesterday, as veritably 
achieved. 

For it was within the imaginative range 
and the interpretive power of: Mr. Kousse- 
estzky so to transform and exalt this “Pa- 
thetic Symphony.” It has been debauched 
into sentimental and mawkish drool. it 
has been wrenched into nerve-titillating 
show-piece. It has been played with inner 
contempt at these morbid Slavs, as of a 
Chaikovsky afeard and a-Whining, in 
public, with zest, and unashamed. And i. 
has been nicely sandpapered for Parisian, 
and also Bostonian. consumption. Now. of 
a sudden, Mr. Koussevitzky thrusts back 


these veils and curtains: rends apart and. 


filings away these mal-adjustmerts. Uyon 
a horizon of humanity sounds this haunted 
music of regret that may not be stilled; of 
longing that may not be quenched ; of dread 
that broods and is comforrless. Fantas- 
mal is the life and light. Everywhere 
stalks fate. And all around sinks dark- 
ness, a rs 
ee eR NER 


Stathie ‘hostalgle Kas the 
French call it) haunting the Slavic te- 


ir 


i 


Liidov’s father and grandfather were professional musicians. His 


oa - ; ‘ . »@ | roc — Te) aon 
) {tather, Constantine, a court conductor (1820-68), was his first teacher, 
_ Jor the boy showed uncommon talent at a very early age. He studied 


at the Leningrad Conservatory, and took lessons in composition of 


)) Rimsky-Korsakov. Leaving the Conservatory in 1877, he went back 


| the next year as assistant teacher in the lower classes for theory, and in 
1878 was made professor of harmony and composition there. He 
held a similar position in the Imperial Court Chapel. Glazounoy | 
Rimsky-Korsakov, and Liadov were for a time conductors of the Russian’ 
“Symphony Concerts. Liadov was appointed in 1894, In March, | 
1908, Liadov, Glazounov, and other leading teachers at the Conservatory, 
‘espoused the cause of Rimsky-Korsakov, who was ejected from the 


~); Conservatory for his sympathies with students in political troubles, 


jand they resiened their positions. 
With Balakirev and Liapounoy, Liadov at the request of the goy- 
ernment made researches into the folk-songs of various districts. 
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r. Koussevitzky Proposes 
S ANTICIPATED in these columns, | Git ys _of old played as intermezzo before 


| the Nightingale,” will be played fo 
| the first times in Boston at the Symphony 
;Concerts next week, Needless, almost, tou 


: ' ' : , SKy’s opera, ‘“‘Khovantschina.” : 
+ S2y, it is Stravinsky’s final version of } 


; Music that he first cast in the form of a! On Thursday evening Mr. Koussevitzky 


Short opera—to be heard at the Metropoli-|and the Symphony Orchestra will begin the 


tan next winter; then recast as ballet- | annual series of concerts at: Wellesley 
pantomime. In the music are songful pas-/ College in the Student Alumne Building, 
Sages of a strunge and wondrous beauty;/Their program traverses the overture to. 
|| Passages as well that whirl and snap and; Mozart’s opera, “Figaro’s Weddings”; Chali- . 
| bite with a vivid and dissonant power.| kovsky’s ‘Pathetic Symphony”; Dukas’s 


} German and Russian pieces fill the remain-| orchestral bal'ad, “The Sorcerer’s Appren- 


' der of the rrogranr; Weber’s Overture t9/ tice’; Debussy's “Faun’’: the Rakoczy ; 
his opera, “Euryanthe”; the. Fourth Sym- March from [Beril.oz’'s “Damnation of} 


Phony of Schumann—Mr. Koussevitzky’s' Faust.” 
first large venture, in Boston, with that, | —— 
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BOUND COPIES of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra's 
PROGRAMME BOOKS 
Containing Mr. Philip Hale’s analytical and de- 
scriptive notes on all works performed during the 
season (‘‘musically speaking, the greatest art an- 
nual of to-day.”—W. J. Henderson, New York 
Sun), may be obtained by addressing : 


PRICE $5.00 SYMPHONY HALL 


composer; a battle-picture from Rimsky- 
| Korsakov's opera. “Kitej or The Magie 


formances of Monsieur Diaghylev’s ballet; 


Stravinsky’s tone-poem, “The Song of a curiously painted curtain in the per-! 
the beautiful Persian Dances frcem Musozg- 
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FORTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE & TWENTY-SIX 


————___—______ i 


Fourth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 30, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 31, at 8.15 o'clock 
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Weber . . Overture to ‘“Euryanthe”’ 


Schumann. Symphony No. 4 in D minor, Op. 120 . 


I. Andante; allegro. 
II. Romanza. 
III. Scherzo. 


IV. Largo; Finale. 


Stravinsky , ! Suite, “Le Chant du Rossignol”’ 
(First time in Boston) 


Rimsky-Korsakov ; “The Battle at Kerjenetzt” from the 
Opera “Kitesch”’ 


(First time in Boston) 


Moussorgsky . Persian Dances from the Opera 


| ‘“*Khovantchina”’ 
(First time in Boston) 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 





There will be an intermission after the symphony 


———— 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such 


the v place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, ag worn 


Attest: J] M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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ERIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 30, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 31, at 8.15 o'clock 


——— —— 


Weber Overture to “Euryanthe”’ 


Schumann. . ; Symphony No. 4 in D minor, Op. 120 


I. Andante; allegro. 
II. Romanza. 
Ill. Scherzo. 
[V. Largo; Finale. 
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Stravinsky Suite, “Le Chant du Rossignol”’ 
(First time in Boston) 


‘The Battle at Kerjenetzt”’ from the 
Opera *‘Kitesch”’ 


(First time in Boston) 
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Rimsky-Korsakov 


Persian Dances from the Opera 


\Moussorgsky 
‘*Khovantchina’”’ 


(First time in Boston) 
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MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 
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ity of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


very licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
ne view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators 
ing understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn 


Attest: J] M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


ie works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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. Strayinsky’s idea of the  nightin- 
gales reminds us of Agesilaus, who. 
when he was asked to hear a man that 
‘naturally counterfeited the nightin~" 


gale’s voice,” would not hear him, say~ 

fing “T have oftentimes heard the night- | 

‘ingale itself.” No, the ornitholigical 

) music, the song of the bird and the 


song of the mechanical nightingale sent 
as a present to the Emperor of China— 
this music, we say, is not the most 
striking feature of Stravinsky’s sym- 
| phonic poem. There is the bizarre Chi- 

nese March; there is the burlesque fu- 
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Stravinsky’s “Song of the 


i ee 


ing for once to startle the hearer by 
‘strange chords and harmonic progres- 
sions, by singular orchestration, was | 
poetic when he composed the beautiful | 
Song of the Fisherman, admirably | 
played by Mr. Mager, the first trum-— 
As for the two nightingales, 
they gave Messrs. Laurent, Bladet, 
Gillet, Allegra and Burgin full. oppor- 
tunity to show their technical pro- 
‘ficiency. The whole orchestra was s8€- 
_verely tested; it triumphantly stood the 
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By PHILIP HALE 


of the Boston 
Mr. Koussevitzky } 
yesterday after- | 
The program 
Overture to 


The fourth concert peter. 
Symphony Orchestra, 
conductor, took place 
noon in Symphony hall. 
was as follows: Weber, 


“Euryanthe’; Schumann, Symphony, No. 
4. D minor; ' test. 


Stravinsky, “Song of the 
Nigntingale’: Rimsky-Korsakov “The! Mr. Koussevitzky would have been re- 
3attle at Kerjenest’; Moussorgsky, Per- | ™iss if he had not produced Stravin- 
‘sian Dances from the opera ‘“‘Khovant- |. SKY's Symphonic poem. Other Ameri- 
china.” The three last pieces were per- C@n cities have heard it, but not led by 
‘formed for the first time in Boston. the conductor who, in Paris, brought it 
| The orch®stra and the audience stooqg Out in its present form. A work of this 
during the playing of a portion of the nature, more or less perplexing, when it 
| Funeral March from the ‘‘Eroica’’ svm- on a program for the first time, 
‘phony, performed in memory of Wilhelm ‘Should be soon performed again. It fs 
| Gericke, whose death at Vienna on Oct. not probable that Boston will know it 
28th was reported and editorially com- ®% @ ballet: the more’s the pity, for not- 
mented on in The Herald of yesterday, Withstanding Stravinsky’s present belief | 
Stravinsky began work on a lyric that his stage music is in reality “abso- 
drama “The Nightingale’ in 1909. He lute’ music, ‘Song of the Nightingale” 
completed it in 1914 when it was pro- Would beyond doubt and peradyenture. 
duced. During the war he turned it be more effective, more enjoyable in the 
into a ballet which was performed at ‘heatre, even though the story of the 
the Paris Opera House in 1920. The let is read in the dim light of Sym-- 
title was then changed to “Song of the nhony hall. 
Nightingale.” This ballet was performed Little need be said of the other Rus- 
as a Symphonie poem under Mr. Kous- tan pieces, The ‘‘Battle” serves as an 
sevitzky’s leadership at his concert in entr’acte in Rimsky’s opera “The Tale 
Paris Oct. 26, 1922. of the Invisible City of Kitesch.” This 
Jt is said that Stravinsky has of late entracte Is not of great importance, 
years indulged himself in the affecta- thematically or pictorially. Rimsky or- 
tion of insisting that all his ballets are chestrated Moussorgsgy’s ‘Persian’ 
primarily to be considered as sym-, dances, which in the opera “Khovant- : 
Phonic poems; scenery, costumes, ac- |China’”’ are performed for the pleasure 
Bae CSO” gt : 3 ae Bey BS Seas Seater tion are all incidental to the music. ©f 4n irritable and irritated Prince. 
J Sicmeemasteety 5 an : secant Phi yO Skee ris surely music of the “Song of the The slower’ section is charmingly 
meld hl Sacre du Printemps,”’ , Dy sc KKoussevitzky caught _ Weber's 
patio fo Hie nite pig bs geeehce yin when pronMapehis spirit, and gave a legitimately 
and action than when it igen Pee pecan ; ee once ae ine overtear We 
in the concert r © vied performed wodegh told that when Mr. Koussevitzky 
sert room. Passages that/ was a boy of twelve, he happened to be 


“ . - 99 
Nightingale Has Mas- neral march; but Stravinsky, not wish- 
| 
| 
| 


is 


on 


sounded yesterday* merely grotesque 
Purposeless, even incoherent would no 
doubt have amused, charmed im- 
pressed, when they were played for 
episodes In the ballet based on Hans 
Christian Andersen's familiar story. 


in a theatre or a concert -hall where’ 
the conductor was missing or ineapaci- 
tated; and then and there Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky conducted this overture. The 
mysterious measures of the Largo were 
exquisitely played. ; 
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| | : ‘the ~¥ mysterious enough to BAP Pn tot a y : Bia? 7 99 she e 7 Rane ak © 
specially noteworthy in ee z NE mantic Weber and sé } | | 6 ‘R | | l S t B «BE =) an 
sige oe “the "Sahara. It might | brilliant hie, 's wourth ‘Symphony cna | : | OSSUS’ 0 utile in oston rk 
be interesting to hear the song ie ye music notoriously os a cetra 1. mediurit. | : | oa ; 
former movement accompanied a d not well ety “managed to make HE f | | 
gaitar as Schumanl 5 ar gate ag a gy interesting and gome 0% Be ; : ourth program of the Bos- | meditated, natural, so that the hearer | 
We have not heard the haunting T most of than: most cc ton Symphony Orchestra, Serge | is conscious only of the fact that the 


iine. which is more e nea 
nd played so|thrilling, WU" ao with so baffling > tp ok . ; 
of eee attics orig Pica oF Arthur | ductots seem able to Koussevitzky, conductor, played | music is the inevitable outcome of 
poetica | 


a piece. ae ame three yesterday , in i 
Nikisch. The other conductors in turn | % Piece the intermission mani three : day afternoon at Symphony/| the poetic idea. Of novel orchestral 
treated this music in 


: | 
; ; P ry ss7an , ° * sd 
a perfunctory, nieces new to Boston, all by Russ Hall, Boston, was: effects there are many. New sounds, 


{ 
| 


. ‘uv’c **Son of the | ? " Le Py 
Stravinsky's ong | Weber..........Overture to “Euryanthe”’| new colors, but all admirably suited 


) tonieht. | COMPOSETS in the orchestral version | Schumann...Symphony No. 4 in D minor. 
The concert will be repeated tonight. | Nightingale, in oser from a previous ; No, nor to the composer’s purpose, all chosen 
The orchestra will visit Montreal, ToO-! made by the ¢ 


‘ | Stravinsky | 
: | AS pe : oy" yerformance ot what! Suite, “Le Ch: ¢ » : ? and en loved wit oy 
ronto, Buffalo, Ithaca and Pittsbureh | vision fF oan opera, was the most : Rimsky-Korsakoff OU Ossignol taste it fe-anis possible to Crimea 
> - began when. + »velties. “The Battle ; Peinai 4)? | ripen | . 
wk, The program of the con be ih 2 e these nove Ne. } Attic at Kerjenetzt” fr | ‘ S Sir . 
pyar Nov. 12. 14 is announced as fol- important of now says that this piec opera "Kitesch* om the | here and there a slight over-elabora- 
ilar: Tansman Sinfonietta for a small ie be judged as absolute dome alls nioussorgeky tion, an occasional unnecessary repe- 
. = awenp © F . ‘ s is () Cc . 3 : nas weve e é =TSIlf S e he 9 : so | +4 My ¥ 
orchestra (first time in America); Satie- pattern in sound, appeer oy corre tha | ersian Dances from “Khoy Antchina”’ ! titlon in some of the episodes, but all 
i i a's ahrier—!] sla ' ‘ogram ‘ 7. , ad ‘ > ileg oe aia : 
Debussy, Gymnopedies; Chabrier oe thorized han BP Hans Andersen about | Of course the chief interest of this | /S 80 RW, So unexpected in this suite 
an ea intl bivagear inese Emperor wae, Oat ane | program centered about Stravinsky’s ‘@t the unusual strain on the atten- 
4 ~) < Jr \ ne me r ° = ¢ a ani bre q) =r ; o6 ‘ ¢ . . : = : e . ' ; ‘ r ‘Ta! ‘ 
Suite “Scheherazade . teal nightingale 1c fe Mge , Le Chant du Rossignol,” played for Hon many account for this. 
realise 1s & : ; ‘ie ; 
— Rimsky’s Battle Piece 


iD later. Those | 
} jonly T° » find this story | vesterday. | 
: attempt to : . a . & astray | 1 dep er tr ; . ay. F "y ; 
GERICKE MOURNED AT eusie will,  iabdaet ts ohne by Oe ethere Conceived first as alyric drama,then , Fimsky’s battle piece is hardly of 
aa they read and /isten, aAuse as a ballet, this music now appears C€hougn importance for a place on a 


in. the | the first time in Boston 
th of leading motives ' in the ¢c ‘er 
, © concert room as an orchestral SYMphony program. It hardly does 


. no consistent use 


Sr intelligible dramatic sequence, , 
a1) To ny ‘ : *¢ QYOL1R jj . y ~AtTroOYr: : ’ ¢ . 
SY : Moravinsky during the years Pe nd | Suite. The Several episodes are More than mark time, and that rather 
| . was being ns | played without pause, yet they are Pertunctorily, and the enthusiasm of 


whieh this music ¥ a ravi | 
sed works in varying ‘learlyv deff ’ ‘ 
S Clearly defined. The charge will per- |v. Koussevitzky could not rescue it | 
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joawritten. compo | 
rewrstton, »' an with the ravel and | 


. rias Tle beg + a T ‘ ' ‘ ‘ P , Dian ; 

ee water of the “Firebird, ei “Ae be made that this music suf- |ffem boredom. As for Moussorgsky’s 
Ue t : we harbaric vigor a seen. rs fr ing ‘ : , | Pais ¢ 

rom that to the barbaric \ ah. | ers trom being heard apart trom the Persian Dances, they are common- | 


f 
7 ; + “ hy — > ah < ai Lo t} te yeasant ! 6 € im ‘ My . . 
Rites of Spring ind ) dramatie action with which it was ' place, even Vulgar, without distine- 
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Funeral March Played for 
0 Dead Conductor 


} 
} 
he | 


amore of ‘‘Petruchka.” In his more re- ‘igin: ' hone es 
ont eenrk Stravinsky has gone back to | i originally associated, a charge which | "!00 or the saying srace of brilliant 
Rach, somewhat complicated with Jazz, | IS perhaps justified in many similar orchestration, | 
and ceased to tell stories or palnt Pplc- ; Cases, - Vactar », eel pi: T T vee 

BERL Gericke, conductor. of 1 and | named 2 a | aT Msc yesterday aiternoon this |. ne performance of Schumann’s | 
Boston Symphony Orchestra from 1884] This suite is influenced strongly Dy ae + mnO' seem Incongruous in the fourth Symphony was boisterous If | 
to 1889. and again from 1898 to 1906, died] his early style and also by that of his cer’ room. True, it could possibly | 2UStle and bustle typify the “ro-| 
O 1589, ¢ Apctill ‘middle or ‘‘Petruchka period, Hiere not hold 1tS own as 7 P ; ; Mantiec snirit’” 3 beiead* Me, ae : 

as music pure and Spirit' in music, then this 


' Tuesday iy) Vienna. All who have fol- ‘- : = : so ane le eae ee os at 5 . ; , . 
. ; ‘ a it 1S of course IMPOSSITV1LCE to give mor Simple; tnat Ss "17 . 7 e ¢ ’ ra a sé . 
| lowed the carecr of the orchestra IFOml +i. a general impression of the music tory Mais Si witmout the explana- | ebm auance was romantic.” Of} 
re é‘ , > »fn on 4 Jes he I 2S which i : | oc ‘ ‘As 
\the beginning are agreed that he, more} from q single hearing, But what one baouae an lotes which inform the chumann the dreamer there was lit- | 
lthan any other one man, save only] felt about “The Song of the Nightin- ay ’ . the details of the story tle. Of Schumann the poet in tones. | 
Maj Higginson, made ll, AY I ee rale’’ yesteraay was that it is the W peng oe a ] lt 1S intended to illustrate | acfain there was little Of a b b as 
| ning of ye etert: ys CONC aT Us } ane las Of 9 prodigiously smc’ ' \ OURS man, i his hea rer, however if he ic aaa . tie, ora ndiloc , ? ” om as- 
Fant audience stood W hile ) } I ume ra | who had rather be well] bred than pe with @ modic deol ney L£iited ry | lent, noisy, turbulent 
i March from Beethoven's “Erolica” SYM) earnest, rather be sophisticated than ah” GUiIcumM of Imagination, can clamorous, obstreperous Sch 
: 9 vara & vis s( ; riV¢ mory Ol \\ Lin} } y ; ry “9 +) ay writ ] os PF Beas it easily tollow tj r + P ; ™ oe umann 
‘phony was played in ; ibe emotional, rather a raw a lina white he events of the storv there y aS much This side of his | 
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| Many in the audience and Not a “Mr| ty fll his hearers what is really at the music witl cally delineated In | in has heretofore escaped us. _ 
in the orchestra must rem ip a 7 n* the bottom of his heart aS a great com- sible wt ‘ll ease and, it is pos-/ * r, Koussevitzky revealed it in co00d 
Gericke vividly. One of a younger sen lnoser ought to do. ate bs ith more pleasure than if he measure yesterday afterno m | 
Sreavion, 10 Whol iw a th, quiet sole}. Perhaps the secret is that nothing were obliged to Submit to tl . contrary Web Pcs , on. On the 
naine, need only oe eee Bee’ wo is Perhaps Stravinsky is only tractions of sliniran ek. le dis- jlaved re ers Overture was 
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fate the or Gee cave a performance] Mique. Perhaps he as well as_ the | npaniments of the theater, | S°Ve, quite unexpected: but then 
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\e veaterday’s concert was the best of|8le air by Mozart. 7 ee Stravinsky’s music becomes | playi 3 i was preceded by the 
‘the Symphony sea o date. It be-} A_ vivid and remarkably impressive nore and more familiar its larity | Ma; nS Of a portion of the Funeral 
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“lurvanthe’ overlur 1) cy Ni LIMSK 1 Korsakov, and of some hallet of fO} ore apparent, his mastery | Gericke Col 1 ry of Wilhelm | 
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- a Porm OW wonder- AS every 
fully Stravinsky has succe ader- | ry Seat has been taken for the 
lustrating in te S succeeded in il- | Pension Fund concert at which a 
bate * be nh. tones Andersen’s fairy 'thoven’s Ninth Symphony ; ri ar 
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 SYMPHON' 
IN TRIBUTE | 
-T0 GERICKE 


March From “Erxoica’” 


Played With All 
| 
| 





_—_— ow 


Standing 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
To hoflor its erstwhile conductor, 


the late Wilhelm Gericke, the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra prefaced | 





its concert of yesterday afternoon! 
with a performance of the Funeral| 
March (judiciously curtailed) from 
Beethoven’s “Erica” Symphony—| 
orchestra and audience standing, as| 
| is now the custom when such me- 


for the first time in Boston. — 

To an extraordinary degree Mr. 
Koussevitzky yesterday revitalized both 
Weber’s Overture and Schumann’s 
Symphony, although it may be that 
those who prefer to have such pieces 
“‘rallroaded’”’ through, with no marked 
deviation from the established tempo, 
will aver that here and there he dis- 
torted them. Be that ag it may, Web- 
er’s thrice-famillar measures came thus. 
as new sensation, aglow with the dead 
splendid with the pomp of chivalry. 
And in haunting beauty sounded ene | 
mysterious passage for muted violins. | 

| 


Schumann Freshened 


As with Weber, so with Schumann. 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s discerning and 
quickening hand was. everywhere in 
evidence, sloughing off the dead integu- | 
ment with which countless routine per- | 
formances have encrusted these pieces, 7 
permitting the music to emerge fresh | 
and supple, charged with new life. Dur- 
ing the intermission voices might be 
heard protesting the slow pace of the 
Romanza. Yet the music gained there- 
by a new note of yearning, a wistful 
melancholy affecting to hear. | 

Oddly enough, the novelties of the! 
afternoon seemed more to please the 
audience than did these refurbished 
classics. Thus does the public ever and 
anon disconcert those who would fore- 
tell its reaction. To be sure Stravin- 


i sky’s symphonic poem, made from a 


ballet that was originally intended for 
afi opera, abounds in piquant details of 
hanmnony and instrumentation — that 
prick the ear as some flavor cunningly 
devised may tempt the jaded palate. 


Lacks Continuity 


But as a symphonic piece this ‘‘Song 


_morial rites are observed in Sym-| of the Nightingale” disappoints in its 


'phony Hall. 

Impressive of themselves, these 
solemn measures seemed yesterday 
doubly meaningful in paying tribute 
to the one who, next to Major Hig- 
ginson himself, was perhaps the Or- 
chestra’s chiefest benefactor. 


: ——. 

| OLD MUSIC MADE NEW 

: Divided equally between the old and 
ithe new, the concert proper offered 
Weber's Overture to ‘‘Kuryanthe,” 


| Schumann's LD) minor Symphony, Strav- 
| Insky S “Song of the Nightingale,” the 


“Battle at Kerjenetzt’’ from Rimsky- 


Korsakov’s opera “‘Kitesch,”” and the 





Persian Dances from Moussorgsky's| mopolitan commonplaces. 
| Abovant-china,” the three last played! wxsihiencipnessllajtpaleiacinsis 


lack of any clear continuity. Nor on 
a single hearing did any of its ideas 
| prove immediately arresting in the 
| Sense in which the themes of the 
“Sacre du Printemps” riveted the at- 
tention even while the ear rebelled. 
The orchestral performance of this 
Strangely colored music was, however, 
,of the utmost brilliance. And this 
| score bristles with difficulties of every 
Sort. Brilliant, too, was the playing of 
the pieces by Rimsky-Korsakov and 
Moussorgsky, operatic fragments of no 
Sreat import but for the moment suffi- 
ciently beguiling. Unfortunately the 
Persian Dances of Moussorgsky brought 
to mind the Tartar Dances from Boro- 
din’s ‘Prince Igor,’’ a comparison not 
altogether flattering to the. former 
composer, who seems often to substi- 
tute for true Eastern savor mere cos- 
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| years later, Stravinsky scandalized and ré: 






TOMORROW IN BOSTON 
TRILLS STRAVINSKY'S 
~ FAMOUS NIGHTINGALE 


devas. Ut. 29.19 287) 
TO SYMPHONY HALL COMES THE 
TONE-POEM 


> 


“Rite of Spring.” Searcely had the 


a 


ed them with his completed opera, “Le 
Rossignol.”’ 
actes, de I. Stravinsky et S. Mitousoyv, 
d’aprés Andersen,”" was finished in 1914 
and produced at the Paris Opéra in May 
of that year. The five years that intere 
vened between the composition of the first 
act and the completion of the rest of the 
work had metamorphosed a gifted and well- 
bred young gentleman of music, charmingly 
Whimsical and a little eccentric, but 
speaking a language familiar in all resthe-~ 
tic drawing-rooms, into what timorous 
souls have viewed as a creature of mad 
whims and disconcerting aspect, disturbing 
the peace of the salon by his’ perversely 
violent and incomprehensible speech, and 
Seemingly bent upon tearing the baby 
grand limb from Iimb and twining the wires 





First an Opera, Then a Ballet in Curious | 
and Chequered Course—The Composer’s 
Program as Mr. Lawrence Gilman Re- 
ports It—Divisions and Implications of 
the Music—The Wondrous End 


TRAVINSKY’S Nightingale—to sing’ 
in Boston for the first .times at 
symphony Concerts of tomorrow and 
saturday—is a strangely hyprid bird 
of Chinese ancestry, Scandinavian jpirth, 
and Russian adoption. It has also hed a 
career almost as checkered as its family 
tree. The Far Eastern songster of An- 


iacal locks. Less agitated and°*more {n- 
quiring observers, however, perceived the 
master of a new tonal language—a revolu- 
tionist, no doubt, but a creator of new 
forms and colors. charged with myster- 
dersen’s fairy-tale suggested to Stravinsky | ious potencies, and possessing a kind of 
and his librettist Mitousov a miniature | beauty that was often astringent and per- 
three-act music drama forty minutes long, | ‘urbing, but incontestably original, They 
Stravinsky began the composition of the | S4w “Le Rossignol.” specifically, -a work 
work in his “Fire-Bird” days: the first act full to the brim of humor, poetry, fantasy, 
of “Te Rossignol” was completed in 190P. imagination, and ironic wit. In other: 
The music of that portion of the opera tg | ‘Vords, an unheralded and individual genius 
written in the style of Stravinsky's middle | had been born into A world that was soon 
period, the period of “The Fire-Bird.” Fa- | to be engroesed by an even more perturbing 
miliar voices may be heard in it: Debussy _OCcurrence than the houleverement of an 
and Ravel are often within hailing dis- art. = 
tance; the decorously fantastical] ghost of | During the war, Stravinsky converted ip 
the young composer's master, Rimeky~ | Pera into a ballet. In adapting the work 
Korsakov, hovers over certain passages; | 'O this new form, he omitted most of the 
Musorgsky assists; even Wagener appears material in the anomalous first act (the 
on the scene. There {fs no portent here of | Fisherman’s song is preserved, though with 
the later and insurgent Stravinsky, the | 2 different accompaniment); but the great-~ 
heretical] innovator of “Le Sacre du Prin- er part of the second and third acts, com- 
temps,” who was afterward to complete prising the Chinese March, the songs of the 
his “Rossignol” in so unforeseen a way real and of the mechanical] nightingale and 
The first act of “The Nightingale” {s an the mock funeral march, were retained. 
enchanting nage—it would be hard to nate Stravinsky added some new matter, made 
a lovelier thing in the music of the last | °°T'#in transpositions, provided connective 
fifteen vears than the opening duet of tne passages, and revised his instrumentation. 
Fisherman and the bird. But this page The voice parts, both solo and choral, have 
belongs to a closed book in Stravinsky's in many instances been transferred fi the. 
story—g book that he was soon to close ot wee Tne. a gain in unity 
vith a decisive and (to many, no doubt) a of Style is, of course, very great. The 
~sgoncerting bang, never to open it again,}  °% entitled “Le Chant du Rossignol,” 
Stravinsky turned from the first act of sober ery by Matisse (“surprisingly 
nls opera to the composition of “The Fire- a, rai niomy Ta ( painter of. is 
Bira” (1909-10)—music that elon in proclivities’’), and choreography by Mas- 
point of style, to the same transitional sine, Was produced in Paris Feb: 2, 1920, by 
Period. The far more daring and original eae Diaghylev Ballet, The musie which 
Petrushka” followed in 1910-11: and two Sie eoundation for the ballet was 
=~] published in 1921 under the title, “Chant 
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joiced the Parisians with. his revolutionar 4 
of those pre-war days stopped assail n. : Oe 
acclaiming, according to their sympa ies, 
the audacious young Muscovite and his un- 
precedented spring-song, than he» present- 


This “conte lyrique’ en trois 


as extemporized vineleaves in hig man~ . 
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du Rossignol, pvoéme symphonique pour 
orchéstre.”’ 

The published score of the’ symphonta 
noem is without a program. ‘The accom- 
lished Henri Pruniéres assures us, indeed, 
‘that “it is:-music pure and simple.” With 
due respect to Monsieur Pruniéres, this 18 
scarcely the case;.much of the work is, In 
fact, unintelligible as absolute music, ‘Hap-| 
Pily, we do not need to listen to it in ig- 
norance of its expressive and delineative 
purposes; for although the printed score 
hints at only a few of the events and epl- 
Sodes which form the dramatie, pictorial, 
and poetic background of the music (the 
Chinese March and the singing of the two 
nightingales), it is possible to supply this 
essential program in full from a knowledge 
of the ballet and of the opera. Furthermore, 
in corroboration of this, we are privileged 
to make use in this place of information 
supplied by the composer. | 

For performances of the symphonic poem | 
in the concert-room, Stravinsky has | 
authorized the use of the following pro-’ 
gram, which is not, however, vrinted in the 
score, Although this program falls ints 
three main divisions, there are no breaks 
in the music itself. which is continuous 
from beginning to end: 


I. The Palace of the Chinese Em- 
peror.—Extraordinary preparations had 
been made for the reception of the 
Nightingale, whose world-wide reputa- 
tion as an incomparable singer had 
won for it a command performance 
at court. The palace had been elab- 
orately decorated. The walls and 
floors, which were of porcelain, shone 
in the rays of a hundred thousand 
£0lden lamps, The corridors were 
adorned with the loveliest bell-flow- 
ers, Which tinkled merrily in the cur- 
rents of air stirred by the running 
about of the excited courtiers through 
the halls and rooms. ... The 
Nightingale was placed on a rolden 
perch in the great hall. A Chinese 
March announced the ceremonious en- 
trance of the Emperor. 

Il, The Two Nightingales.—The 
Nightingale Sang So beautifully that 
tears came to the éyes of the Bm- 
peror. .° . . Even the lackeys and 
the chambermaids showed the liveli- 
est. satisfaction—which is saying a 
Breat deal, for these persons are not 
easily pleased. . . . A trumpet 
fanfare announced the arrival of the 
envoys from the Emperor of Japan, 
bearing as a gift to the Emperor of 
China a mechanica] nightingale. . . . 
AS soon as the artificial bird had 
been wound up, it began to sing, at 
the same time moving its tail, which 
glittered with £old and silver. 

\t had quite as Breat a success as 
its rival: and besides, it was much 
prettier to look at, as it wac covered 
With diamonds, rubies and sapphires. 
i 6 te But where was the real night- 
Ingale? No one had noticed it flv. 
ing out of the Window, back to its 
Breen woods by the sea. The iImper- 
or, wishing to compare the two sing- 
hasnt of eens rin sessed the ban- 

. nightingale, and 


’ 


passage 


/march, 
‘Served in the 
Which evokes the solemn assembling 
| the imperial court, is a delightful piece o 
| 8rotesquerie, written for the most part it 
pentatonic .scale, with a daring ant 
Superposition of keys | an 
The imposing entrance of th 
“mperor, seated in his baldachin, is signa’ 


ized by a pompous triple fortissimo of tif 
orchestra. 


the 
' ingenious 
rhythmae. 


red the mecNanical nightingale to 
Te sicaad cn a silk cushion beside nig 
bed. . . . One hears the song of 
the fisherman, who has recovered his 

friend. 
TL Tliness and Recovery of the! 
Emperor of China.—The poor Emperor 
could scarcely breathe. He opened 
his eyes and saw Death seated bes§ile 
him, wearing the monarch’s golden 
crown and holding in one hand the 
royal golden sword and in the other 
the royal standard. From behind the 
folds of the heavy velvet curtains, 
grotesque and spectral heads peered 
out. They were the Emperor's good 
and evil deeds .. . , reminding 
him of things that caused the sweat 
to run down his brow. “Music! Mu- 
sic!’ cried the Emperor, ‘so that I 
may not hear what they are saying! 

. . Little golden bird, sing!--- 
sing!’ But the mechanical nighting- 
ale was _ silent. Bi Suddenly 
from the window came the sound of 
sweetest singing: it was the real 
nightingale. As it sang, the ghostly 
heads became paler and paler. ... 


Even Death listened, and begged the 


Nightingale to continue. The Night- 
ingale consented, but’ made Death 
promise to yield up the KEmperor’s 
sword, his banner, his golden crown. 
And Death relinquished each of these 
treasures for a song, whilst the Night- 
ingale went on singing. It sang of 
the quiet churchyard, where the white 
roses grow, where the elder-tree scents 
the air, and where the grass is moist- 
ened by the tears of those who are 
left “behind. Then Death longed to 
be in his garden and floated out 
through the window like a cold, white 
mist. . . . The Emperor . fell into 
a calm and refreshing sleep. ' The sun 
was shining in upon him when he 
awoke strong and well.—Funeral 
March: ‘The courtiers, visiting the 
chamber to lool: upon their supposedly 
dead ruler for the last time, stood 
aghast, for the Emperor was sitting up 
in bed, and greeted them with a cheer- 
ful “Good morning!” as they entered. 

The fisherman, whom the Night- 
ingale has rejoined, sings anew his 
song. 


owe ee er 


The symphonic 
from the 


poem opens with 


about in preparation for the entrance 
the emperor, 
tion of the 
equivalent to the 
which in the opera leads to the Chin Se | 
Even the voice-parts are pre-| 
march, 
of 


tone-poem is 
scene of 


orchestra. This 


A] 
a) 


introduction to the 
second act of the opera which in that place 
bears the title, “Courants @’Air.” It ai 
companies the excited and air-disturbing} 
activities of the courtiers as they bus! 


| 
iC 


sz 
, 


w | 


| 


This rapid introductory sec-| 
practicall 
preparation 


fi appeared. The 
'| mark of disrespect, 


| Nightingale. jin 


| 


' 


traction. The Nightin 
ithe woodwind, now on a solo Violin) is of 


s 


tranquille, clos 


| strings and harns, 


| the appeal of the 


| terrified by the 


A staccato ascending and descending 
run for two bassoons, followed by har- 
monics on a solo violin, introduces the 
Song of the Nightingale—at first a prelud- 
ing cadenza for the flute, then a melody for 
flute and E-fiat clarinet, and later for solo 
violin with accompaniment of harps, piano 
celesta. The cadenza liffers somewhat 
from that in the opera. ‘The melodies for 
flute and solo violin that follow the cadenza 
are based on phrases of the Nightingale’s 
song in the opera. The Presto section that 
began the symphonic poem is repeated— 
this time as preparation for the arrival 
of the envoys bearing the 
nightingale; and on the solo trumpet we 


hear the declamatory phrase to which, in | 


the opera, the ‘Third Japanese Envoy 
| makes his announcement: “L’ Empereur 
du Japon envoie son rossignol rival infime 
| de ce lui de l'Empereur de Chine.’ There 
| is a pause; and then the mechanical night- 
|ingale begins to whir, and finally to sing, 
'in the piecolo, flute; and oboe, Its aria 
| finished, the I;amperor turns toward the 
| oth r yocalist, eager to arrange a contest 
| of song; but the true nightingale has dis- 
Iumperor, angry at this 
decrees the permanent 


| banishment of the offender, and a muted 
| trombone declaims the phrase which in the 
| Opera utters his displeasure. As he and | 
his retinue depart in a huff, muted trom- | 


bones, flutes, and muted 1orns, play frag- 


ments of the Chinese March. 


A solo trumpet, accompanied by muted 
recalls the Song of 
the Fisherman that closes the second act 


| of the opera. It is a song of mournful 
| prophecy : for the Fisherman knows that 
| life without beauty means the year with- 
|; Out spring, the extinction of “summer's 
honey breath,” 


a 


the withering of the Spirit: 
an eternal winter. 


The section that follows is the introduc- 


| tion to the third act cf the opera which pre- 
| pares us for the spectacle of the dying Em- 


peror stretched upon his huge, carven bed, 
With Death, who has Possessed himself of 
the monarch's crown and sword and ban« 
nar, seated beside him. A Solo trombone | 
declaims, forte, a harshly imperative phrase | 
that in the opera is associated with Death | 
In the ensuing scene between La Mort and 
Le Rossignol. There are half a hundrec 
measures of this sombre prelude, and then 
we hear on the flute, beneath a reiterated 
B-flat of the piccolo, the voice of the reai 
compassionate response to 
anguished kimperor, who, 
' spectres of his past deeds 
has called for music that he may find dise | 
gale’s song (now in) 


dawns breaking on stil] gardens and fading 
Stars; and then——in music of strange and 


i haunting beauty—of another garden, the 


Barden of Death. (“Plus loin est un jardin 


d'un mur blanc. Te sore o 
| Paix y dorment. Ab, tout. 
Silence; et la rosée des fleur 


morts en 
y ast 


mechanical | 


| tombant va dans. ‘la mousse © | 
froides dalles. se. perdr Yy De. ¥ a: igeaiie 
and vanquished by the song, yielt 
royal prey, and: disappears. . The 


would keep his singing. friend forever by 


him. at court, but the Nightingale has h 
enough of courts and emperors and stem- 


wound virtuosi,. and with wentle tact ‘de- 


clines the flattering’ invitation; but ke 
promises to sing to the Emperor every 
night from the shadows of the woods, 
‘“jusau’a l’aurore,”’ eat 

The echo of the song dies away on & 


muted solo violin, and the’ harps, piano, 


strings, and a curious glide of the muted 
trombone begin the funeral march that ae- 
companies the entrance of the dutifully 
mourning but. mistaken courtiefs. 
sforzando chord and an upward-sweeping 
harp glssando break in upon the delicious 
mock solemnity of the Cortége gsolennel, 
the emperor’s cheerful “Bonjour’ a tous! 
is uttered by an octave phrase of the harps 
and timpani. 

And then follows the unforgettable 
epilogue which in the’ opeta accompanies 
the slow descent of the curtain: the solilo- 
quy of that philosophical] mystic, the Fisher- 
man (remembered here in the mrsing solo 
of the trumpet, intoned against a back- 
ground of harps and muted strings), as he 
Sings of his happiness in regaining his 
friend, and of the deathlessnese of beauty 
and the transiency of death. 


Le clair soleil chasse la nuit; gaiment au bois 


chante l’oiseau. 


+ 
Ecoutez bien, et dans sa voix, reconnalissez la 
voix du ciel. ; 


[from the Program-Book of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. . 


STRAVINSKY’S 
BXOTIC-LOVELY 
“NIGHTINGALE” 


A MEMORABLE AFTERNOON AT THE 
SYMPHONY 


The “Rossignol” for Flavorsome, Elusive 
Qualities—Oriental Shadings in Im- 
peccable Performance — Rimsky and 
Musorgsky for Tid-Bits—Schumann in 
Renewed Beauty and Grace | 


HE same paper which on Thursday 
evening carried an advance account 
of the famous novelty that was to 
be played at Symphony Hall on 

Friday and Saturday, carried also an ac- 
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of the great leader who twice headed the, P# nie Dap tsica vend tle mendindon I | played as novelties on the same pr nu, deed, it ‘thé conductor rat 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, who first pro- | '| with the “Nightingale.” Public interest{ to ‘the composer that chief honors must 
vid d the magic that made out of a group jf concerned with Stravinsky, recognizeed noj for the pleasures derived from this s Saget? 
| ; ‘dl ty cathe jpeat} golden lamps.” Surely the cue to the other new pieces. In themselves these two} phony. With clear intent did he d ve 
n | ; The “ i$ Yi 
of individual players, playing | und erlying mood which binds together the |[ pieces are but fragmnts taken out of his band to provide. continuity where Schu- 
together, that perfect unit for which the many effects of grotesquerie to be found in '@ = operas. Mr. Koussevitzky has already! mann was disjunct. “And who can ever 
term orchestra should be reserved. It was this score is discoverable in the words | are’ Sree hoa Pree . we Bos- are a mood he established Ptr the 
| se - | ; “Kitesch” has remained entirely un- chief theme of the Romanza? 2 pro 
| + “which were of porcelain.” To be sure, of | ton y za : 
| fitting, then, that the memory of that great local Pr sgente: 3 padi (secured by nenta- } heard. The title “The Battle at Kerjenetzt” gram book calls it a “mournful mélody,” 
leader should be honored. And thus the tonic scale formulas) there is plenty. But must have aroused suspicion with many and so it has always seemed. But with 
program books that announced the first this is incidental just as the.song of the ;}@ music lover, For the experienced con- Mr. Koussevitzky, playing it very slowly 
performance in Boston of Stravinsky's Nightingale itself is a thrice-repeated inci- | P cert-goer knows that “battle music,” even: as is often his wont, adjusting its rhythms | 
“Song of the Nightingale,” contained also dent. Beneath it all, through it all, at | ! from the very best composers, is apt to be after his own fashion, it cut far, far more> 
8 SAIN Are, times in the background, at times almost [| S°Mewhat below the usual standard. Any. deeply than that, An Indescribable pathos, 
the little black-framed insert announcing invisible, yet always there is that feeling | who thought thus must have been agreead'y the calm of infinite resignation was in it. 
that “In memory of Wilhelm Gericke, con- of “préciosité” whch is the ‘exact coun. ie surprised at this concert, For coc Beha So also the original and exhilarating 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra terpart of the porcelain walls. These | did so yer ee the iota or pea Bi cesetn rhythms of parts of the Scherzo were trans- 
1884-1889 d 1898-1906, the F , Walls in the story were not always in the ™ that spoils such pieces. sO, : ne lormed through the power and insight and 
- an ° _ " unera foreground of the mind, yet they set the is the music of tumult, ascending in long musical feeling of the conductor. The for- 
March from Beethoven's “‘Eroica” Sym- atmosphere for the whole thing; exactly | cumulative ‘waves, approaching a Or He scheme of the whole, new with Schu- 
phony will be performed at the beginning 80 with the music. If the piece survives [— cent ret tae este ae oe med mann who was experimenting in the direec- 
; | ‘remains Ww > ree e ans . i 
of the program.” # is the citatom in « it is safe to say it will be because of the dpyaparaagat Pag ae oS - lseitimaa:, | On of the «evmphony in a sinele move- 
cases, band and audience stood at the sig- successful in bringing into musical cap- programi-music, But afier Stravinsky’s .! 
nal of the conductor. Reverently the or- tivity, in then setting free, this highly music it seemed especially tame for battle 
chestra played it, with an infinite and elusive, this finely attenuated mood. Con- music, In the opera it occurs while the 
haunting tenderness, solemnly, yet without sider: there is scarcely a full fortissimo ) city ol Kitesch, hard pressed by the Tar- 
the feeling of undue gloom. The conductor in the whole piece, from end to end; all | tars, 1S miraculously being lifted into the | | 
departed. The assemblage sat. The Fri-| the cacophany, all the musical “wise | clouds, When the curtain is raised again ay: aan 
day afternoon members of the Symphony | cracks,” all the realism—attempted or after the battle, Kitesch has become for the > ang at the becinning stood a_ glorifie 
family had paid their last formal tribute | successful—all the eerieness, all the ni- fj Tartars the Invisible City, while for the seurantne, Miashing, tearing Thythies 
to the memory of Wilhelm Gericke. aiserie, is steeped in this atmosphere of two lovers about whom the Opera revolves, began it; with pomp and circumstance it 
the (no other word will fit) “precious.” jit has become the Celestia} City, was brought forth. It rose to the familiar 
Second only to this wonderful unifying The Dances of Persian Women from “T@shing chord with the following cata 
“first” te _ “| element is the variety of incident, but sec- [§the fourth act of “Khovantchina” are used ClY¥Smic strokes of the drum at the point 
g “ heen in evidence. In addition ond most decidedly it is, in spite of all the in the opera merely as distraction for Of transition. And here Mr. Koussevitzky 
4 . et rein . Ne performance of Stravin- descriptive comment that has bLoen given Prince Khovantski, who is seated at aq ®VOided one of the most dangerous pitfalls 
ene i oe. tere were ob first to it. What need to go into detail about table. They begin Slowly, with sensuoys Of the work. The second theme, often trivi- 
Militias yKoreakcy iad of yanaee by} the noisy bustling preparations for the em- languor ; they maintain this mood, they al, more often banal and trite, almost al- 
fe ee ead ec ss wh Musorgsky—from peror, the pentatonie Chinsse tiarch that rise to a point approaching frenzy, recede Ways taken light-heartedly, came forth 
a Be oe oe Rca? hee as marks his entry, the beautiful songs of thé 8gain, finally reach greater heights. The With touching tenderness and seriousness, 
Persian Dances the RP ig “% latter, nightingale or the quackery of her imita- jhand of Rimsky-Korsakov, Who completed 2 thing of new and living beauty. And 
animine ' : O © opera “Kho- tion, the song of the fisherman or the de- Musorgsky's work, is evident in them They the measures of mystification were more 
enina, But more, the program con- scription of the Emperor’s anger, or of his are full of Rimsky's « rj it, Seat : , , : 
tained also Mr. Kouceavitet. - . * S euavity rather than! uncanny than from many a hand. Again 
<a PRbbatu, wha hema first Bos- tears, the funeral march or the harps Nusorgsky’s barbarities Their Orientalism } the extremely slow tempo, again the ex 
© with the composer Schu-! “Cc , mo " ; , 4 “ce. 2 | s oS i tes: *— 
composer Schu- “Gcod morning’’’ The edmirable and §/is that of Scheherezade, Both pieces ap- | tremely soft Planissimo; but also the form 


ina n. Bs y y : 4 ‘ 
aan Os aay dae ay in D-minor, | much-quoted Mr Gilman has already done §) Parently lose nfuch from dissociatio with] Of the conductor, creeping over it al] mak 
Vaet Wate ce eet aS novelties! all this. And particularly why at this late Hi the operas <a Ah Rite. Peres 8 

‘ , : 5 } ~~ * . “ AW to Whi: 4 the © j - *j . O . ] ; 
iiled the last half of the program, so; date comment on the now known idiom of 2 [fl see that they fit ¥ belong. One can| ing the string chords slide all but imper- 


fmailiar pieces mk Oe Pst na al ar ank re their place adsnir: ceptibly into each other; all working to- 
Schumann was Geesenes petiestae ities ee i Beeb tin. ydipd ‘t ¢ > ohn’ ~ebarate, as Self-contained pieden “teow ware the creation of perfect illusion. pe 
Weber, the Weber of the Overture tol it left ae we she vel i. ania aes yao. the battle scene are none too the final return with all its gorgeousness 
“Kurvanthe.” ire to ' ‘ nothing to be desired, if Stravinsky * nificant, Splendor of Performance scarce. | and splendor redoubled. Mr. Kouésevitzky 

The Stravnisky of the Buite. “+, captured an elusive mood. Kuussev:tzky 'y rescued them, haa feels deeply what music is intended to 
du Rossignol,” is in many wah » get se aie hieencedvae — Ran: CDOTS: macee: Tt des bn mean. His resource often adds to that 
as the Stravinsky of “Le Sacre dy Sele a d 9 MOATOES:; if he arranged the Lines _ Again, all the artistry that Mr K meaning—almost always without altering 
temps’’; not for nothing do both date fr 4 Ya , on abiig — the portrayal of the — pe Vitzky lavished upon Schumann’s feneen its essential content—almost alwa. 3 en- 
the same period of the ae Sn or many unusual incidents, they Nashed the | Yymphony in p rmithor : ‘ S fourth , eer yieg 5" neitbaia 2 

omposer’s life] picture. In a sense very specific, many of Pifact that ‘ Could not hide the j forcing it marvellous y upon his hearers, 


There are, of yay 3 
>» Of course e Hour ai Bt timer. Behnesenuts. : 
ences, differences due re apy differ} the men were soloists—the song passages ower is not equal t eb apescas S inventive A. H.. M.- 
; le tw : 3 asl ca Jt Oo the 7103 et 
of subject matter. Ff ndy of the nightingale alone required solo vi0- Bi@ complete Symphonie eas nessa He 
Pas, 00 often 


Primordi; ife-c 
suming dances predicate Seitat ih a von; lin as well as solo flute, und some others; —Edo the joints creak. ait 
“Le Sacre.” “The | raythms iff even the first contrabassist had his rather BRfigure repetition pan mes Ne gh n is mere 
| : stituted for thematj 
. ; ic 


N ale” : 
equally insistent aie ae sien ae Peer. 2 So that after con- Bidevelopment 
; . US n ‘ . 

Oussevitzky, not able |Mgthis, 


Cullar way, 

5: | $9 bid the bevy of soloists to rise repeat- |Mibeauty of some of 
Sround-mood of hi | edly, allowed his outstretched hand to rove ompensations . si the themes, there were 
ingale. We are past the whole orchestra. eauty of Mr. Mote Biot afternoon in the 
diminutive oper | — | ~——_DOUSSeVitzky’s readings, In- 


1, prang thi 
Sallet, then this suite, took place in th It was clearly the misfortune of Rimsky- 


Korsakov’s and Musorgsky’s pieces to be 
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some of the harmonies that must have. 
sounded over-dissonant to the ears of its 
first hearers, was brought fully into relief. 
Conductor had given composer every pos- 
Sible service, and more, too. 
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It was a program in Which the word 


No performance can altef 
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IFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE & TWENTY-SIX 
Fifth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 13, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 14, at 8.15 o'clock 


Tansman Sinfonietta (for small orchestra) . 


(First time in America) 


Allegro molto. 
Mazurka. 
Notturno. 

Fuga et Toccata. 


Satie “Gymnopédies” 


(Orchestrated by Debussy) 


(First time at these concerts) 


Chabrier -  Bourrée Fantasque, Piece for Pianoforte 


(Orchestrated by Felix Mottl) 
To FTIR PAE PPartrerectet-cevcierabeiitesletey specie e utes 


Rimsky-Korsakov . . Symphonic Suite ‘‘Scheherazade”? (after “The 


Thousand Nights and a N ight”’), Op. 35 
I. The Sea and Sindbad’s Ship. 


II. The Story of the Kalandar Prince. 
III. The Young Prince and the Young Princess. 
IV. Festival at Bagdad. The Sea. The Ship goes to Pieces on a 
Rock surmounted by a Bronze Warrior. Conclusion. 


Se 
MASON AND HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 
Saree erento eee 


There will be an intermission after Chabrier’s Bourrée F antasque 
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1FLM GERICKI 


\imsky-Korsakov 


Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 13, at 2.30 o clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 14, at 8.15 o'clock 


lansman Sinfonietta (for smal] orchestra) 
(I irst time in America) 

Allegro molto. 

Mazurka. 

Notturno. 

Fuga et Toccata. 


| ; “Gymnopédies”’ 
(Orchestrated by Debussy) 


First time at these concerts) 
Bourrée Fantasque, Piece for Pianoforte 
(Orchestrated by Felix Mottl) 


Symphonic Suite “Scheherazade” (after ‘The 
Thou 


sand Nights anda Night”’), Op. 35 

Ihe Sea and Sindbad’s Ship. 

The Story of the Kalandar‘ Prince. 

Che Young Prince and the Young Princess. 

Festival at Bagdad. The Sea. 
Rock surmounted } 


‘] 


The Ship goes to Pie 


cesona 
y a Bronze Warrior. 


Conclusion. 


MASON AND HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 


There will be an intermission after Chabrier’s Bourrée Fantasque 
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works to be played at these concerts 


may be seen in the Allen A. Brow 
of the Boston Public 


n Music Collection 
Library one week before the concert 
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Mr. Koussevitzky Presents a Parisian-Polish Composer’ ~ | 
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Alexandre Tansman 

















| lowed blindly in t 





; es Oa ey See Aaa TN ee eee 
jis not merely a rambling succession 

jsounds; it is ndt simply experimental; 
jthere are definite ideas and they are 
{interesting in themselves, however curi- 
jously they may be clothed at times. 
There are pages that might be con- 
sidered as thought out for the piano, 
rather than, the orchestra, but there is 
also an audacious use of instruments, 
solo, and in combination, that is not 
displeasing. The third movement, a Noc- 
turne, is charming, though no doubt the 
jultra-conservatives will not agree to 


Sinfonietta by Tansman 
this. It is hard for some to pay at- 
tention to any music that ts out of the 


Played First Time in 
well-worn ruts in which so many com- 


This Country | posers, especially those of low degree, 
‘|}have contentedly plodded, knowing that 
rat aes ‘they will be regarded as not dangerous 
“to the community; not realizing that 
they have not the courage (perhaps not 


OTHER NOTABLE | : 
|} the ability) to strike out new paths 
PIECES PLAYED for themselves, nervous if they should 


Stray, though a little, from the long- 

———____ trampled, dusty road. 
| Debussys orchestrated with exquisite 
By PHILIP HALE i|taste the two Spartan dances of that 
The fifth concert of the Boston Sym- | strange big ob Erik Satie. Remember 
phony orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky, en youths,” there was henna 
conductor, took place yesterday after- |] to the Spartans who had fallen in battle 
noon in Symphony hall. The program jj at Thyrea; but in these sacred dances 
was as follows: Tansman, Sinfonietta of Satie there is no beating of the 
| breast, no shedding of tears, no shrieks 
In lamentation. There is a classic 
bussy, Gymnopedies (first time at these }| serenity, the beauty of a Grecian frieze 
concerts); Chabrier-Mottl; Bourree Fan- || depicting the last rites. Simple as this 
tasque; Rimsky-Korsakov, “Schehera- || ™USic is, it is more impressive than 
“ade.” ' many elegies for swollen and resound- 
' ing orchestra. Would not the perform - 
Tansman {s in his 29th year. He has||ance, beautiful as it was, have been 
not been idle. One sees him writing |] SUN more noteworthy if the chords for 
music night and day, and with both the harps in the second dance had been 






—_ 





- 


(first time in this country); Satie-De- 


gies for the list of his compositions 
S already long. This s} letta. j 
four Sibieeunat. Ret ig eper | i || stately mood? These chords yesterday 
first performed last Mar aoe and | were hardly audible. Furthermore, a 
bi. Mesa sa a b1 ast March in epi § slightly quicker pace for the second 
ager Aatrivrartetee Of wind andt| dances might have been of bmiefit 
tromn mstruments, piano, trumpet, two | The highest compliment that could be 
ae moe some percussion instru- | paid the late Felix Mottl as a transcrib 
we . e 4 : ’ _ «} a “4 avs \ we - 
(Not long ago a Wintontetes by ined er of Chabrier’s Bourree is that he or- 
| : op Ait ’ _ + chere- |! chestrate 
Prine performed {!n Wondon lasted 50 race it as the brilliant and auda- 


minutes. The question naturally arose: 


How long would a Symphony by this |, Specht ently remmectanes Charles | 


composer last?) 

If the movements are short. 
nevertheless, contain many ideas worthy 
of respectful consideration. . The com- 
1 hagas has lived in Parig for the last 
| sb years. No doubt he learned there 
Oy hearing the later works of Stravin- 
'8ky and those of the younger French- 


;men that surprising results c . 
ould be b- ; announced AS 
|talned from the skilfy] use of a tow | illustrator of Balzac’s “m 


instruments: but Tansman has not ti. tiques,”’ ignoring the fact that Gustave 
Dore had done this in marvelous fash- 
j} ion; let us praise the rash Ameriéan 


| the work without emphasizing the com- 


the Bourree 
Should he be praised for his c 
putting Mottl aside? Then let 
| the daring man who j 


ourage in 
us praise 


the footsteps of these 
‘nen. He hag his Own scheme; he can 


Speak with his own voice. The first Al- || WhO followed Tenniel a 
bovabe! the second movement (in Mazurka || Of Alice’s adventures, 
fe: ” and the finale (Fugue and Tocea- {| f the Bourree yester 
can a amusing tn the larger, more lib- || 442zling virtuosity 
yore nh leaning of that word. While the || Koussevitzky’s fier 
i©xpression ig decidedly free, the music }! reading. 
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The performance 
day was one of 
inspired by Mr. 
¥y, yet always musica] 








clous Chabrier might have done. A year | 
Koechlin orchestrated this Bourree. ft 


| was said that he endeavored “to disen- | 
they, ||| gage the essentially musical element of. 


S an illustrator 
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; 


plucked with greater emphasis, to set 
firmly the rhythm, to establish the | 


eee ee 
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,ical.”’ There is nothing go comical in| 
a8 Koechlin’s endeavor, | 
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ae peashecpiaihin atten isis tihabitiathaiie ‘e “(Gyvmno- A ate : 

| Saortd modernist idiom, Satié’s “Gym | ao 
AME A Sah ‘acrid modernist Debussy and F %) | @.? Palin 

T tativorstaclen’ Ge’ theta de’ | pedis,” orchesiiy interpreted, had &  Meanuler | | eek Avr Poe 
his interpretation of cheherazade. very romantic 11 as a glamour one | he Boston such an important influence on the 
How sensible, how shrewd it was of substance Ry xpect from a_ professed | HE fifth program of the Bosto musical tendencies of his time. Alas. 
ar enanny “OF BAKO’ yg ie ny # beget ‘the ‘composer of OF ase dines | Symphony Orchestra, port for poor Satie; he will live in musical 

ear translation fn tones o s or |ir ’ rdin ray | . ne ven | : 

that tale . j tions, ‘like & Nein hands in the ‘terday afternoon in Symphony found 
ao cent} He intended at firat to) RURr wat: oe ith seageg pepe yes | na for any intrinsic merit to be ound 
tee oy ret ia” Ralinae’ tes : pockets,’’ But Save tian contemporaries | Hall, Boston, wW : ‘in his Feta” se ww 
the Suite, and Prelude, Ballade, Adagio, jrespect OF me eo Ravel by some- | Tansman bs a’ ‘“Bourrée Fantasque’ roug € 
Finale to the he eh pede me it fs, | such a4 enue Faas gy irony, Chabs ; Sinfonietta for small orchestra | 
one can find what one pleases. One can is ? 


} 


Fantasque,” the ramain- : ' Satie Napier rant first part of the program to a bril- 
: Hers ‘FE ‘ree Fantasque, ' few une | 14 “Me, ‘ oe ‘nestrate ’VEDUSSY) | 
ie cess Budur, the princess of ine Snae. ‘again seemed a noisy and '‘Gymnopédies’” (Corchest y 
radiant beauty and the astonishing } 1s | 


liant close. ! 
ray piece Chabrier RRL : % r f a 
not amusingly vulgat age ret out of ‘“Bourrée Fantasque” (orchestrated by Mr. Koussevitzky’s interpretations, 
practical joke, or any princess borne Tansman is a Pole, not 3 
off by Jinniyah or Ifrit. One can de- 


is na- | f as time goes on, seem to group 
; on aie from his na , Mott!) | ieee: lads de” 
is °s who has migrated : P | i Rimsky-Korsakof€ ......“Schéhéraza 
scend into the crypt with one Kalandar row to Paris. He seems to have ' Rimsky-Kk < 
or enter the fatal chamber high on the 


hg |} themselves into three classes: those 

itt Imost aS much as Schubert | Tansman’s coy gy a, L ggctnen which are musically impossible, as- 

hah agehadlgt sorpanay same age. for the first time in America. It runs | °°“ oe eee h Berlioz: 

| ed % mpd pie | asti mphony of Berlioz: | 

mountain with the most unfortunate had produced at eile td lacks sae | | i inal? | nee divisions-—Allegro | the Fantastic” Sy p y ; 
Kalandar of the three sinfonietta heard } The devele | ‘in fou 


' 


: ‘those which are possible but not 
ie individual themes, | Me ca, Notturno and Fuga | | | 
Some have complained of “Schehera- rary Magtenthy er ingenious, tt is ! gi rg this Sinfonietta Tans- | altogether probable, as many of his 
zade” that it is too heavily scented: '< pe loose jointed and careless. ie | et Locca ria E gong heralded “mod- ; readings of Beethoven, Mozart and 
le that cloys with | a eedars eae t least Dy compart- | /Man, in spite of his heraldec ; ; | 
musio that cloys clumsily scored, a all orches- | penoicitcr | i ffend the} Schubert, and those in which he 
“Strange spice and flower, Strange savor son with such works for Umnevnal alg | ernity,’ does nothing to oirenc the , curately touches just the right 
of crushed fruit, tra as Richard Strauss ooh aste of the most conservative so far | 80 acc ed 
tira a r verwork the ¢ > ] 
And perfume the gswart kings t) ead | Edelmann” suite, be A with which as the actual sound of his music goes,| note that any other eading would 
underfoot piano in a paige sv eyar hc pense 'M Tansman To be sure those who demand ‘*mel- : seem absolutely impossible, as his 
For pleasure when their minds way | its epg i ae MBa tbe study of the sbi ody” in music will perhaps find fault readings of Tchaikowsky, the 
amorous, DEAL BIO! of Ravel and Stravins ey rit} he CO 1 wser’s somewhat slen- Brahms symphonies and yesterday’s 
Charred frankincense and grated san- i Fe Seed write less and debate rose . re re Sa os is "¥ h “e “Schéhérazade.” 
dal-root.” l his work might amount to something, . der material, but the work as a ole | ee 
This reproach could not he brought | ” Satie’s  “Gymnopedies’ age SR ye 18 SO gracefully conceived and writ- | Rimsky Eloquently 
against Mr. Koussevitzky’s interpreta- | elegiac cage i energy Bl |b Debune ten and contains so many pleasing ; Never has it been our rood for- 
seliy Ir; iatic ¢ ee ” é ' ratner shapeless Nabe ‘ sah 4 - eo ‘ tion y ; 7 - 
spttem es mirage as a whole, |! if 1 le isan Yoo in wniraculiously akiile orchestral effects ee théy pi itune to assist at so remarkable a 
- tras Lnat were n BY SS Vslleara Read sia nc yieces Vel , a3 ala vay » ; : es 
eg ML Adin vo agitate Mapes lal to 77 | ful, The. original Pe iniasa Debussy | ia hardly fail to take err 18 M8 | nortopmania of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
too episodic, but were « ssential to the writen in 1887, so that unless “~~ thig greater part of the piece, Y st "ni ce Never Wwithi recent 
general conception and the gorgeous As jan 2 vith the harmonies in pe ' Masterplece, svEeVE n 
musical picture of the Orient. An in | sank free be prove that wig nt Shows (ood Taste | recollection has the orchestra played 
terpretation that was elastic, eet firmly |) monic originality ranet a ¢tauancaie’ of a This Sinfonietta is not im any} with such rare virtuosity, with such 
knit. The performance, both tn solo | the ny per teenie The performance, at sense a4 work to thrill an audience. | Slowing tone, with such intelligence 
EE Seriebeg mee: was one ae : ‘tempo notably slower than Mr rae In fact its intimacies might better be |}and verve. It would seem that each 
Pe A essen pad be repeated tonicht. | used at the Sag Rh ag ng appreciated in surroundings less vast | individual member of the band 
aay epeate MOTTE ALL. er day, was impress PP } sa of Sy Nw Tr. | awe ty ‘ , 
The program of next week is ag. f | or eusseviteky was as ustiel MaKe than those Ol SJ mphony Hall. Un Played with all his heart,-and the 
lows: Mozart, Overture to “The > | ine the indication “Lent” (slow) syn fortunatel} many judge of the im- result was a performance of 
Plat tre toven, Symphony No, | yous with © AOR t POS smichahes portance and value of a work by the “Schéhérazade” which it would be 
| Fiat Major; Copland, Music for | Kousse\ differant. trom those of Mudie ‘ize of the orchestra employed and extremely difficult to equal, let alone 
Bik nove ants \iga: Hrat | LAC e"" is Ci feren ‘ By 28 ‘ ) t =) , : x ~» S ~e —_ 
20 al vabeeia Amr aadutag cot tonne “t Monteux. He stresses the Jans oftentimes by its length. To these surpass. 
ee ees ee ere’; Prelude and_| guors and emphasizes the frenzies « “gain this Sinfonietta will perhaps The credit for this overwhelmingly 
| Love-Death from “Tristan ghd pee pb fe makes Rimsky Korss- seem an agrecab] : ¢ : Aan Me : 
| peestnien oe the veh 90> I ist ater hysterical, in Hee "9 agrecable trifle and nothing beautiful performance is due to Mr. 
hs ray | yaramatic, 7 _ Rie a Mo "eé, > it<r if « : 7 . . » 
Of | ay Moheluaveke's vein. The finale at hly le or se reality, it seemed (to us at Koussevitzky, for he played upon the 
| | : Bilt i Bret gs olen A, Boo orgy of rhythm, $8 fast) lull of delightful] combinations orchestra with the freedom of a 


and Isolde.’’ 


armony and rhythm; 


/ +7 : ” 
The effect is thrilling, but is it art 


om work of a e¢ the virtuoso playing upon an instrument. 
BA V s hi .e had thought of this music as arfle nOrhare etaeomposer who has not. Of course, this music is pre-eminently 
J ’ t i | fj at ap! hardly more emotional thin veroaps fully 


| . w stem sf Ta . 
| brutal assault on the nervous sy Of color. h 
| | 


decided on his sty | ; iti 

ee Pn oe on a Chinese vase. ‘Blut In= but one Sivine evidence of thar ce | Sane” ~ — par eey yp Mn ht ig 

ahd Vio 1c rg ag” | he feures on ingly sophisticated light ) : Ce of ime elay for that exuber- 
i stead of é ance of imagination with which he 

is gifted and which is so often out 
of keeping with much of the music 


breme essentj i sical e a 

Imsk Korsakov’s Figg eaey ig § 2 yeNiehts” ph ning Bs tion, good tae le the paleo 
Rimsky Korsakov $ Suite BAA egg Pg ices er byte plea ga vaerials. It is also the work of a 
| Sesh eete of tainishar Oinke Steen, well gr : cig tho ia mac 

D alj ohts Ay dience bee way, of Bourree Pantasque,” write ter of the ver musician te mAs of the classical repertory. Here he 

~ ‘ iten for piano and orchestrated ware 3 One which ja “SS OF DIS art, and allowed it free rein, and never once 

—_—__—- | but effectively by his ype renin Opa Ang tontas ue - in no sense experi-| diq it gain the upper hand of the 

The chief number on the program of | conductor Mottl, Was Sane ‘mind Ware boca ae phearvetahery 4 has not al-' music. For so often is the music 

| yesterday’s Symphony concert was Rime | pictures, almost caricatures, of rus 4 of Novelties but yay ntony his choice greater than Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
:sky Korsakov's familiar symphonia || peasant rover: wccth esa “Pastoral thoroughly justified nr ne ee S| Conception of it that many @ time 
| Suite ““Scheherezade.” The audience was | Preanoee 4 But the piece is a mere The two “Gy sa .~ |e cannot mold it to his fancy: 
Pleased with a performance in| tour de force, full of sound and wUrys Satie (orch zymnopédies of Erik Yesterday, however, composer and 

Wich every point was over mphasized, || Next Week wae. promenen Symphony, were doubtles, ~~ »8¥) | conductor were one and the re- 
tonletta for smal eeternoon, “sjex- | Mozart's “Magic Flute overture Cop- the * tay | Sult may hardly be overpraised. Or- 
ander Tansman, played for the. first |land’s ‘‘Theatre Music’ and thé prelude emory. chestra and audience were warmed 


, n ae f . ‘” , ner’s ‘ . 
time in America, proved uninteresting, and Lave Death baka WP 'R. of that the: by the conductor’s enthusiasm. as 


, : i} 66 *» . . eccentricities 
not especially well written in 4 rather || ‘‘Tristan. Bett acs i , an ec-!| rarely happens at a2 symphon ~ 
: centric genius, Who withal exerted) cert. sf: | g 


greatly 





day for virtuosi. Eyery instrumental intervals that may be discordant but are | days ; prompted him to th ‘ Sp. ter 


; | group, almost every “first desk,” proved also arresting; harmonies that are not iml- parent dances, reticent Dae ® rong 4 
fia gesterat mn’ RAbiGniae raettie Seldom tated, no more than the customary disdain | such if Gymnopédies” an aa airauancs 
jin Symphony Hall has this coat of many of related keys; unfailing rhythmic life; ajennes,” the freakish humors, re 


| | | s. |extr s of his middle years, pos-— 
tonal colors shone with such clear and 9 plain sense of dear — ey reich et coco Maen Toward the end of his life, ' 
j ate. eee ee ee borgens bagre = heer ‘Fucus aay Too Pas Vide opened anew: down it he looked; | 
ontent with Rimsky iridescent.. It laid kind did he not crav wt, dec + . 
ir. thicker }psaareng! his sharper Awan’ cata for finale. Grant the modernism, and!saw Socrates; in tones also carved nigh | 
i... ola ~ ag ME the Sinfonietta, is a notably well-made mu-} Already his middle numbers are nearly for- 
kept a tone and a rhythm that could ‘he ag the | ri ; ho: sae 
sensuous or as acrid as this music of The sic. Instinctive as well as cultivated; a | gotten ; by these Grecian pieces | 
Ara if ripened, self-expression seem / endure. For no other composer has 


——Yrv- ‘Arabian Nights. Before long, Philadelphig #® natural, ; 7 
Jeans. tal de may not be the sole seat of orchestra] Mm the modernist ways. | wrought these feliefs in tones ag Sie, 


CONDUCTOR, COMPOSERS AND” AN| perfections. | More to the purpose of the casual listener |Greeks wrought them in hice pape With 
| eunsians the Sinfonietta is animated and entertain- | either, there need be no color, | 
VRVEEO SRA At the outset enjoyment—not to say lev- Im ing, fanciful and piquant. The ear knows; The Chabrier of the Bourrée Pantasque 
ity—was in the air. ~The audience heard not what to expect—and is seldom left un-|is a hearty, full-voiced, Oia eae com-~ 
Mr. Koussevitzky Presents Mr. Tans- cheerfully and applauded warmly a new gratified. The first Allegro gains body, poser od’ pawn grote Ste ae ites 
F bl ' Sati q| and unknown modernist. For a young man fe Warmth and rhythmic motion; lingers berant fo spsheesnsioh iad, a ig brn od Bene 

man avorably — from sate an of twenty-eight, Mr. Alexander Tansman me gracefully over less ardent matter; harks|Paper and piano; and he cou O 0 
. CELT MOG hy. OE ‘ dda with a fine frenzy of rhythm. Neither, 


Chabrier Extremes of the Dance — of Warsaw and Paris has written a su-|M back to the earlier vigors. The Scherzo r_§ 
| tosses about the phrases and makes play however, could quite contain it. As his 
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‘6 ” perfluous quantity of music—as_ though| : ta , , 1@. . . 
Scheherazade” at Last Full-Flavored— 9). were mot enough already in the easel | wth thei rhythms of a Mazurka. A Polish | fend. Mottl, knew, he needed a full or 


Other Incidents of a Spirited Symphonic He has also written at least one amusing |[e Sensibility turns the music: now gay and 
piece—the Sinfonietta for Small Orchestra "0W dreamy; a Parisian fancy adds light 


Day played yesterday. The suspicion increases|[m Sting to the harmonies; playfully the in-) 
—_—_—_—— that it passes for a virtue with these young |, S%tTumental timbres bite. Wit nips at the 
DISCRIMINATING, a considerate, modernists to be amusing; that in their ™oodiness. Night visions haunt the slow 


chestra on which to wreak himself even as 
ih “Espafia’”’ Chabrier had never found the 
time; Motti seized and improved the op- 
|} portunity. The outcome were pages that 
j}no conductor with fire and flare long over- 
looks. With him and with the orchestra, 
the audience also rejoices. 

A Russian for the “Pathetic Symphony” 
if we are to believe Mr. Koussevitzky’s ver- 
sion; by the same token a Russian also for 
“Scheherazade.”’ Not that by his race he 
dims or brightens that many-hued music; 


conductor is Mr. Koussevitzky— lesser work they deliberately cultivate that movement; restless, it stirs and coils and | 
man of the world as well as musi- desirable end. ‘The romantic generation Will not be still. Fantasmal sounds pierce 
| cian, perhaps discoverer in his | @escended from Wagner and tutored at them these sleep-chasings; a most a-tonal wail 
turn that here in America undue earnest- Iknee of Strauss was over-serious. Withag @Sperses them, which ts not to say that 
ness is bane to the practice and the enjoy- sigh, it would bind into a single tone-(@™ ‘8° music lacks fantastic imagination 
ment of the arts. From time to time he poem a vision of the cosmod—by, large Sharp-set_ modern rhythms and a 
ovale daar aemnetd Concert as pleasant en-/and also thick. The altar-boys of fm sht hurly-burly of keen-edged counter- 
ke Hiei A Ria ennnaey slg rb the Debussyan chapel lingered over-long Arn meee Pipes ape Toccata in lively ied cthad teeceauns ae mote oe 
ation. ‘Putting on their most serious re BAN OrE mists and dipped their fingers pers ony Bathering substance as they go. body int ifol - 
3 : S RS S/twice too often in-water of roses. This, that and the other scrap is 20ay into the manifold and not too substan- 


“front,”. they call him a “charlatan” and | if iv 5 
» “ee Lear eleabaatyy | Reaction from both neo-romantics ani@™| into the whirlpool and flung up again. tial motivs. A Russian rather because he 
demand that a Herr Kapellmeister, if pos- | <4 To may, like Mr. Koussevitaky, give to the 


sible a He ) tgye . ; neo-impressionists was bound to come, and Pages of exuberance—any romantic and 
yl itaiat tec ee ee the younger modernists, with a backward half the academics could write them— whole eune an atmosphere and suggestion 
faces, the audience mocks these alarmists, “24 trustful glance toward Stravinsky and Tansman prefers a “snappy,” sonorous with which Rimsky surely clothed it. The 
It is pleased and makes no secret of pee Ravel, made speed to improve the oppor-M}| Concision. With a free hand, but also a music is plainly a virtuoso-music ; as such 
pleasure. Gleefully it A sed a tunity. They swore an oath against the cool head, he whips up pleasant exalts. conductors have often worried it. Plainly 
gether and—quite as Significantly on a three deadly vices—sentiment. pretence | Ments; a final seethe and swell] and he also it is an oriental music; as such cOn- 
Priday afternoon—hears the concert 24 conformity. They cultivated a prettyJf}|™Makes a good end. . . . An ingratiating| @uctors have often drenched and drugged 
through. It is the more exhilarated when, ‘Kill, brevity and wit. As they wrote, highf|@nd amusing fellow, this Monsieur Tans-| it. Hereabouts and in these days, omly 
er encuppened yesterday, the agreeable SPitits hid their pains. If they eschewed | man. He knows his job and he feels it |Mr, Koussevitzky has distilled from it the 
pieces also disclose the new quality of ae sentiment they were not strange to hu-Mm}Choosing out of his day and generation fickle flavors of the Arabian Nights. | 
poetry, a vig cate instrament of tonal or, Lantany and mood by no means shal pat bout ohio id ig nee Nothing too much ;| - ne OO eneths, See 
» SerhGaies a. ee of tonal eee With a nod and a smile they went Rapp g to the point; music that is both | Was an impetuous story-teller. Once em- 
pliancy and precisi.n withal of unfailing eH Way. We that listened—they inti soos anlage and his own. Fancy here; high barked, she could not long keep to_a text | 
Not above a whisper TTS ENS mated—might like or dislike their mii poll nig in a Slow movement, even |°F tO a mood. OW in her tales she was. 
the measures of Satie’s et ne bag tegind of Sic; but we were not to take it too ser magination. gay and frolicsome ; again she mocked and 
dances; yet thie wisp aa eal intaicnny CUNT enough that we found it interesting Ol ce A , was bitter ; she could be cruel and she 
tone sustained biess: ae semper of and amusing ; a good—not a sloppy—job. ba witutisy ” edd oare, Mr. Kous-|could be kind ; she sopped up the won- 
color. In Mottl’s orchestra] , SaEenien, hciatgpnineagliy Sinfonietta neatly fulfills dances ; held tl = ? | ee Spartan cers and the magics of the heavens above, 
Bf Chabrier’ EN tg Pon isement these prescriptions. He writes for a smal twilient are nem too sedulously in a|the earth beneath and the waters that roll 
choirs shouted the ial py the and shrewdly balanced orchestra, less that eng one; Subdued them at moments |between; yet she could play on the street- 
into motion; tossed ties 2S them | twenty strong. Separately and with indi: a ee ‘mperceptible motion, They |corners and keep most questionable com- 
thither ; ‘a ie .! lil Lither and vidual savor he prefers to use thes a a bengy 36 spy line; but that line, pany. Half the wonder, half the pleasure 
ance of rhythm oe oe Exuber- voices. The form is proportioned ail yg Tig: ars may have suggested of the Arabian Nights is this perpetual 
might not further g0—both Pe progress compact; the expression concise; wal’ wise the b yi t of tonal day, Other- | shifting through a thousand and, one 
sensitive. besides. to Ro am a alas der or waste Tansman will not. The eas reat is veiled. The rhythm) moods. Rimsky’s Suite is as fitful and va- 
Which composer may CaMoak othe roke with | germinating motivs stand clear: the eal lant hom y; yet stirs with grave andjrious, as alive to each fresh-coming fancy. 
contrast to these tumults oe Would Set | readily follows them in their courses, S00! hie + > PEvered, not shadowed, is} Yet until Mr. Koussevitzky played it yester- 
Sky-Korsakovy’s “Scheherazade” turn, Rim- | it is interested and alert. There are arw aso cae of mourning——-measured not }|day, scarcely a conductor has caught this 
was a hey-  besques skilfully manipulated: bold, brav he nye Greek austerities, serenities and diversity, this jostle, this high pitch—ever 
'picities touched Satie in his younger | changing. H. 2 Pe 
viniscnclintc pilin amisitdtccbbantemeta 
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Dazzling Virtuosity Is 





. “Scheherazade” 





BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


With the portentous announcement 

of the opening phrase of Rimsky- 

Korsakov’s - “Scheherazade” at the 

Symphony concert of yesterday aft- 

|¢rnoon, it became immediately clear 

that something out of the ordinary 

in the way of orchestra} performance 

" was about to come to pass. And 
I) come to pass it did. | 
Surely never before had a Boston 


audience heard so brilliant, so fanci- | 


ful, so gorgeously colored a perform- 
ance of Rimsky’s palace of enchant- 
ments as that of yesterday, a per- 


formance in which conductor and 


players gave all they had to give— 
and then, it would seem, more be. 
sides ! 


ee eee ee ee ee - 
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SO re coy 


CAUSES WONDER 
Already this 
reason to believe that the 
Symphonyh Orchestra is now 
tonal zenith. 
azade"’ that 
Certainty, 


Boston 
h at its 
Yesterday in “Scheher- 
belief wag Made a 
The singing Strings, vibrant 


? 


Displayed in Playing one 


year there had been | 


and full-throated, the dazzling, pierc- 
ing trumpets, the- horns that were as. 
gold and steel, the plangent sonority: 
of the trombones, the acid sweetness: 
of the reeds, the stirring beat and be-| 
guiling tinkle of the percussion; these’ 
were things to make the listener to 
marvel alike at the mind which could 
conceive such sounds, at the con- 
ductor who could call them forth, and 
at the orchestra that, respondng, could 
produce them. 

And no less remarkable than the 
orchestra] virtuosity, the sheer tonal 
splendor of this performance, was its 
power of suggestion. As Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky and the orchestra realized to 
the full the gold and _ £ =~silver, the 
yurple and crimson of .Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s marvellous intrumentation, 
so did they likewise call into being the 
imagery that lies within this 

Whether it was the mighty, 
swelling, sun-lit sea that bore the ship 
of Sinbad, the colors and odors of the 
bazaar where the mumbling crowd 
listened to the words of the narrator, 
‘the beauty of Kamar-al-Zaman and 
{the Princess Budur, the riotous revel- 


lings of Bagdad, the crash of the ship 


| against the rock or the poetry of the 
final closing, slow and reluctant, of 
ths book of wonders, Mr. Koussevitzky 
| divined them in the score and brought 
them to wholly satisfying realization. 

| “Scheherazade” and the concert 
|ended, the audience thrice recalled Mr. 
| Koussevitzky, who bade the orchestra 
las a whole, and in particular a Mr. 
| Burgin whose violin had been voice to 
+Scnenerazade herseie, share in the ap- 
| plause. 

| A “Sinfonietta” for small orchestra, 
| practically a chamber-orchestra, by 
| the Parisianized Pole, Alexander Tans- 
man, & composer new to Boston, begins 
| the programme of this fifth pair of 
' Symphony Concerts. Between it and 
timsky’s Suite come, for the f' 
time in Symphony Hall, the two of . 
youthful Satie’s unpretentious Gymno- 
pedies,” judiciously orchestrated by 
| Debussy, and after them  Mottl’s 
| orchestration of the brilliant and di- 
| verting ‘““Bourree Fantasque” of 
' Chabrier. 
| Refreshingly ‘spontaneous,’ skilfully 
4 fashioned, daringly yet not perversely 
'dissonant in harmony, abundantly 
-meledious in the modern acceptance of 
‘the term, the four movements of 
| Tansmar’s ‘Sinfonietta’? gave  im- 
| mediate and decided pleasure. If M. 
Tansmar has made more music of this 
calibre, by all means let us have it. 
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ba mE corra4 | 
Mr. Koussevitzky Presents 


Tansman in a Sinfonietta—From War- 
saw to Paris and Now to Boston and 
New York Goes a Composer in His Twen- 
ties—A Word About His Recent Music 
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about Alexandre Tansman, composer 

of the “Sinfonietta” that is to be 
played at the concerts of the Symphony 
Orchestra this week, must be gleaned from 
‘reviews of his works as performed in Paris. 
| No other account of his life and style and 
music, no score, is at hand. The new Dic- 
‘tionary of Modern Musie und Musicians 
states laconically, “Polish composer, born 
l.odz, 1900. 


and orchestra] compositions in a bold, mod- 
ern style, 


th's dictionary is recent, much water has | 
flowed under the bridge, as far as Tans-| 


man is concerned, since the above was 
written, For he is surprisingly prolific; 
has composed much since the publication of 
the dicticnary, tncluding all his “mature” 
works, 

At the beginning of 1928 Tansman 1s ap- 
parently living in Poland, for “La Revue 
Musicale” containg a contribution signed 
by him, giving an account of recent musi- 
cal life in Warsaw. His name next ap- 
pears aS composer of an “Intermezzo Sin- 
fonico,” which receives a first performance 
in Paris. As the Warsaw news at this 
| time is signed by Karol Szymanowski, 
oné may conclude that Tansman was in 
Paris for this first performance. The re- 
viewer found the work “not entirely suc- 
cessful, but interesting’’ (he insists on this 
iword) because it shows “an effort toward 
hew forms, research for hew formulas of 
musical construction.” In April Tansman | 
again signs a note from Warsaw, and | 
thereafter evidently takes up his residence | 
in Paris. The early summer of '28 sees a | 
berformance of his “Scherzo Symphonique” | 
at the Concerts Koussevitzky, at which 
time he is hailed as “one of the most | 
gifted among the young &seneration in 
E rance. For while of Polish origin (which 
is often evident) this composer almost be- | 
longs to the modern French, having devel- 
Oped under the joint influence of Stravin-| 
Sky, Ravel and the masters of the eight- | 
eenth and nineteenth century.” 

i z orks follow at almost the rate of one 
4 wo months, In December, 23, we learn 
: at the young composer js freeing himself 
ittle by little from the influences to which 
Ne has been subjected.” Also that he is 
Writing in a medium of “systematic and 
Pras bi-tonality,” In 1924 there are per- 
ormed a String Quartet, “La Danse de la 


i 
; 


—— 


Monsieur 


Has published piano-pieces | 


Lives in Paris.” Though | 


Lo ty ag 


Sorciére,” a Sonatina for piano, a Legend 
for orchestra (which, we learn, nds as 
if it had been conceived for piano rathe 
than for orchestfa), a sextet. To thes 
the year 1925 has added the Sin a, 
a Sonata for Violin and Piano, a Sonatina 
for Flute and Piano. The August number 
of “La Revue Musicale” also reports a per- 
formance of “La Danse de la Sorciére” at 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s concerts last summer. 
As a result of this performance Tansman 
was credited with being one of the largest’ 
of “les jeunes,’ ce. S| 
The Sinfonietta was heard first in a four- 
hand version for piano at the Caméléon, 
on Jan. 7, 1925, in a concert devoted en- 
tirely to the music of Tansman. It was 
again played last spring at a concért of the 
“Société de Musique de Chambre de Paris.” 
In reviews of these concerts as well as in 
the reviews of the other recent works, it 
jis said that Tansman has progressed fiom 
to a chro- 
maticism “quasi atona] through the super- 
position of several well-defined tonalities,”” 
For this young musician is credited with 
being an innovator—even in the days of 
Stravinsky !—in the fields of harmony and 
of rhythm, where he most flourishes. One 
reviewer finds the Ravel-Stravinsky for- 
mula far too simple to account for “the 
acoustic phenomenon” of Tansman; for 
after mentioning the fact that Tansman is 
& Pole, he goes on to Say, “Vienna—the 
Vienna of Schubert, Ravel and Schénberg— 
| Paris—at least the city where one encoun- 
ters Debussy, Ravel (again), Milhaud and 
‘Stravinsky, appear nearer the heart of 
-Tansman than Warsaw.” But he contin- | 
ues, “Of the Slavic world,. this musician | 
has beyond doubt preserved a taste for the , 
fairy-like, a very lively sense ef rhythm, a 
need for very heavy harmonic coloring.” An- | 
other reviewer sees a slight influence of | 
Skriabin. Tue latest work to be reported ; 
in the French papers, the Sonatina for 
Flute and Piano, introduces a fox-trot as 
one of the movements and it is “full of fan- 
tasy.”’ ; 
Beginning with the Sinfonietta, reviewers 
cease mentioning any traits that may be 
charged to immaturity. “Up to the Sin- 
fonietta Tansman’s style was one of juxta- 
posed phrases; further, he frequently went 
astray in the details of his work. But. 
‘n the Sinfonietta, as also in the Quartet 
there is a certain terseness of thought 











this “systematic bi-tonality”’ 


and compact. 
the Sinfonietta show 
Tansman this brevity i 


by a richness of thought which lo et 
ses n 
ing because of its conciseness,’" i 2 
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woodwinds, 


The Sinfonietta is scored for five strings, 
piano, trumpet, two trom- 


bones, kettle-drums, and percussion. It 
comprises an Allegro, a Mazurka, a Noc- 
turne and a Finale made up of a Fugue and 


'a Toccata. 


‘In the Allegro Molto the flute 


and oboe sing their graceful little phrase 


Bell- 


In the Mazurka wood-winds de- 
velop supple and expressive arabesques, 
The Nocturne flows on in a sombre atmo- 


sphere produced by the tremolo of low! And yet a 
The poetic note of a horn is an-|draws the crowds that brush by unseeing 
After a short develop- | a Monet river scene to reach it; 
ment there is a return to the beginning. 
A cymbal sounds forth the mystery of their ears tc a Brahms song, 
nignt. ... 
Violoncello exposes a 
‘intervals of the fourth; 
brass join in the general polyphony, writ- with tradition when he 
ten freely but with great concentration.” 


strings. 
swered by an oboe. 


In the Fugue and Toccata the 
theme based on 
strings, woodwinds, 


S$ the Boston Symphony Orchestra un- 
der Mr. Koussevitzky set forth the 
Sixth Symphony of Chaikovsky in 


Cambridge last evening at the second in the 
course of the Sanders Theater concerts, it 


seemed a little hard to realize just why this 
work, dubbed ‘Pathetic,’ should have at- 


tained a place in popular esteem almost 


et 


equal with Beethoven's Fifth or Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony. Remembering the 
interpretation given by conductors usually 
—even the clammy Dr. Muck followed the 
accepted fashion—a natural inference is 
that the popular mind makes a fetish of 
Sadness. If we cannot be made to laugh, 
we like next best to be made to cry. Are 
joy and sorrow after all so closely akin? 
Must we obey Heine's dictum and ever bid 


Joy speak low lest grief in the adjoining 


‘Chamber of the heart he disturbed” 


About Chaikovsky’s Sixth 
Brown up a tradition of lugubriousness. 
Chaikovsky himself did not name it 
“Pathetic.” That was done, we are told, 
by his brother Modes on the mornine 
after it had made Qa failure, when 
Chaikovsky conducted it far the first time 
in St. Petersburg in 1892 Only a few 
days later the composer die d, be fore a gec- 
ond performance: had scored a distinct suc- 
cess. Thus the tradition that has clung to 
it was well and Plentifully launched. Since 
| then when it is performed we have come in- 
| Stinctively to expect to have our ices. 
‘Strings tugged aié. With the help of the 
average conductor we try 
program of tragedy and heartbreak, of | 
thwarted hope and clamorous woe. . dance| “ 
of despair, an aemosphe re of sadne a’ 
The Composer left nO record that. thi 
bah “tea he intended, He liked it 1 2 age 
i Us symphc — ’ 
least bind “a rage amie abel an Boe 
S&—and he fait 


Svmphony has 





in thirds to the metronomic pizzicato of a| a 
viola and the ostinato of a. clarinet. 
figures of horn and trumpet are interrupted 
by tutti. 


| 





than in Beethoven’s Seventh, for instance. 


~~ 
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(as the superior 


, them in the overture had the quality of 


to read into it a! 


~ 3-9 ee ae 


7 ro die af ey, ’ His tit: id ps , ‘fe if iy Higa Wh 
ae We Rie Ge he ae a a iy ; 
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that he had put ‘himself into it> 
It is doubtful if he believed that here. was 
an expression of utter pathos and stark 


eee ne + a re eos ~ 
~~, = " os 
af — Sn " So a 
= ss —~ 


Pa aR MR ay eo PERRI RHR BT) BL DRE epee IRAN Sse Ie Mts Seat den hart dl | 
tracedy. It requires a considerable wrench [MM lie 78490 017 ee ee 
of plausibility to imagine that Chaikovsky ye git Her Pak ar Te i Be ESD iO ua meng, Ua LC MH if Wa): 
had foreknowledge of his death and that i aA Oe i TIC RE Mean nn Hd a 7 etm 
in this score he sumed up his hopes and SOR ol Pe RE TH TE Ra ngs dugetss eat We ae Hig a 
achievements, his disappointments and his YEE RC PU if 
failures. Why must we try to make music ; | 
express itself in terms of another lan- 


Re A LE Nate 
ce 2 


guage? Why the ceaseless and fruitless ae adeehite! rie & } 
effort to translate musical ideas into ethi- es he edit peed ae ae ye % : agit Bi 
cal or historical or political phra-eology? | ; i i i Ra ,Lo/o,™ han REN Cee tages iin: : Pee, ii} pe 

“Breaking Home Ties” still Meisdi pitgtiatiedittigucgiateds ct dis Mp sidiasih ten ties fe tai nee ett tae RSP A } ibe egitine ; 


a Sugary , ; fg LEH, : $3; it Ty : Ap wy, ; Hh; Hee 
handclappers who close 3 f Bar / tees fe! wiht i He Key ye oy ia Rise Hiss Hist 
“Ad the effort ! Ligh Hiei y Pepe t Ra i 5H Bitty) 
is ever to strengthen the grip of the ma- 
teria] on the sniritual 


ballad stirs the 


Mr. Koussevitzky last night broke a lance Ds ER SERRE at is i el a ae oes 
led the orchestra | ESE A EA ai Ae a a i Pies Con Ce 


i through this symphony. He went on a 


: A. H. M, little adventure in interpretation apparently by Ba RR RAH Y EP eR at pi i ee i ee bi, eas aan ¥ 
> on Tews 1 & | a§ with the intent of clearing away certain | i iid Roe ii fii! 1s 4 OS a Bap oi 
Lugubriousness Tato the Siacard mists that have gone up from the ground eM 8 am hits 4; i oe IMDS 


of popular fancy and of showing this sym- 
phohy not as a titillator of emotion, but 
as a robust outpouring of musical feeling 
with no more “program” to be found in it 





or Brahms’s First. In fact he leaned the PRR Uh OH ah i Be fal Ge te eke aaa Ma as, 
other way in his emphasis on_ structure BU Sra ta eae ee tian Be Re a 
rather than refinement, and in his dis- 
regard of sentimentality he overlooked 
sometimes legitimate shadings. But he 
did a real service in setting this sumphony 
along with Chaikovsky’s Fourth and Fifth. Bae Ait Se rE Une aes 
so that one might make a just appraisal OR ie aah aC aa ge Ean ite UE 
unhampered by fog of tradition. Thus Raat RY GaN Cea RO, MR AAD AREAS ” pi : 
Played, it seems to belie the composer's esti- 
mate of it and takes its place a little lower 
than the Fifth and a little above the Fourth 
in point of musical value. 
The program began with Weber's Over- 
ture to “Buryanthe”’ and included De- 
bussy's “Afternoon of a Faun’ and Dukas’s 
“Sorcerer's Apprentice.” In the overture 
Mr. Koussevitzky turned his orchestra into 
an assemblage of virtuosi of the pianissimo. 
The changes in the persorinel made this 
season have mostly been for the _ better, 
aeoustiecs of Sanders The- 
ater show clearly. The strings are notice- 
ably improved and the refinement of shad- 
ing which Mr. Koussevitzky crew from 
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Segecs, 
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detached tone which floats and echoes even iis Waly, en Y i PNR Rant afte HD 
dfter’- tha how. hes bean iit Y } Weber, 1S i A PING i if oe B Sea se é i sr ae fs pe 
eS sas compels poh RD Me - a be sy TE ii Mae ene, 33 PY) CAR) Aas. obhed 
what he says as by how he says it. Pagan 
deities se emed most plausible iz Debussy’? 
‘Afternoon of a F aun,’ and the comic tale 
unfolded by Dukas Mr. kKoussevitzky again 
treated as gay burlesque. Spy M. S. 
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FORTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE & TWENTY-SIX 


Sixth Programme 
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SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 21, at 8.15 o'clock 
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Mozart Overture to “The Magic Flute” 
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Beethoven. . - Symphony No. 4 in B-flat major, Op. 60 
. Adagio; Allegro vivace. 
Adagio. 
Allegro vivace; Trio: Un poco meno, allegro. 
Finale: Allegro, ma non troppo. 
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‘Music for the Theatre” 
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(First Performance) 
Prologue. 
Dance. 
Interlude. 
Burlesque. 
Epilogue. 
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- Prelude and ‘‘Liebestod”’ from 


“Tristan and Isolde” 
sae neti Meare canis re 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 
(ibetinnleniinriptinsege ge ee 
There will be an intermission after the symphony 


ett’ 


—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 


amusement 

Every licensee 

the view of the 

it being understood that oes not obstruc 
Attest: J 


et ecareesasitinseetnntesaenecls 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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FADED TEXT 


i Pty ~ 8 


NORTE iA ETE EEE AE LLL ELODIE EL Teron TAT oaks ete OO ~ | suite was performed for the first time 

, : T : D L nd ia Big ‘}and from manuscript. The movements 
Of his ay an a : | | are entitled: Prologue, Dance, Inter- 

: : lude, Burlesque, Epilogue. Mr. Copland 

Says that he had no play, no literary | 


) idea in mind when he composed sepa 
suite. ‘“‘The title simply implies that, at | 
times, this music has.a quality which | 


is suggestive of the theatre.” The suite | 
PA aS i PRRe eISSN Ta is for a small orchestra, curiously com-. 
posed, : 


‘Music for the Theatre”! ” mr. Copland is 2 young composer of 


indisputable: talent. He has the le 
i a “AY gift of imagination. He can be realistic 
Is I layed Hei eC for in a wild way; he can be tenderly poetic. 
Ar ° if his ‘Dance’ reminds one of Walt 
First Time Whitman’s line: “Onward we move, a 
, Say gang’ of blackguards! with mirth- 
' shouting music and wild-flapping pen- 
‘did : . ore « 46 ’? ‘Tne 

Ts GT ~ nants of joy!”’ in his ‘Prologue, 
YOUN G COMPOSER Is terlude’’ and “Epilogue’”’ is the reap 
| 1 able expression of a contemplative 
WARMLY APPLAUDED mood, music of pure beauty without the 
‘aint of sensuousness, without an in- 
congruous episode of churned-up emo- 
i | tion. 

2 > | 

By PHILII HALE Lana This suite {is a more important work 
The sixth concert of the Boston than hig symphony for orchestra and 
Symphony orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky, organ piayed here last Season, The 
ae took place vesterday after- ™aterial has greater significance; ‘the 
mae tisdale ¢ hf ‘treatment is firmer, less experimental. 
in the Suite Mr. Copland has much to 
ture to “The Magic Flute’; Beethoven, say and he knows how he should say 
Symphony No. 4; Copland, Music for jt, His instrumental combinations as 
the Theatre’ in five movements (first wel] as his harmonic schemes were not 


wee - 
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noon in Symphony hall. Mozart, Over- 


performance); Wagner, Prelude and put together at random; they were de- 
“Love Death’’ from Tristan and Isolde. liberately, knowingly planned. ° 
Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony was But some one may object to the en- 
produced at Vienna in 1807. Those who trance of “‘jazz’’ in a symphonic con- 
are now dismayed, not to say, disgusted ger; room. American life with its rest- 
when they hear contemporaneous music lessness, its haste, its snapping-of- 


of an unusual character may like to 
know what was. said ‘about. this 
symphony by. men of a certain authority 


fingers at ideals and spiritual things, 
its extravagance is ‘‘jazz.’’ Why should 
5ym sig: cainag ate not one movement in a suite be sym- 
before Beethoven died. sh jig. DOlle of American life as it now is? As 
Th o . Te. Trrote one S- 6 es os 

ane ret movement wrote one disqi! a. ine Burlesque,”’ it is what its name 
fruntlied person is full of short de- implies 
tached ideas without relation one to an- es ey | 
tached Ideas without r eae ey toy | Music for the theatre,” one of the 
other—three or four notes every quarter _ | 
hour,, which is interesting! Then a Most interesting of the modern works 
muffled Apurai«rol) and mentartinen viola that have been produced here, severely 
Np Ca calpiteany se are net Soros i with a crowa t@xes the players in the matter of -n- 
phrases all ornamented with a crowd © 

f general pauses and rests; then after(‘Tances and by the frequently shifting 
the hearer is resigned by long waiting, Taythms. as makes unusual demands 
the Allegro, a ferocious movement in 2? solo players and on the ensemble. 
which especial care is taken that no One might mention by name and in turn 
principal thought is exposed.” Messrs. Gillet, Mager, Allegra, Speyer, 
Who wrote so absurdly? He was not Laus, sattles, Vannoni, the busied 
® reactionary; he was not a poor devi] Player of percussion instruments and 
of a music critic, a hack reviewing 5° On, but this would be invidious, for 
concerts for a daily newspaper. He the small orchestra was collectively a 
was no less a person than the ‘great Miia Mr. Koussevitsky had taken 
- ‘ ‘ on ’ » c S : e% 
Carl Maria von Weber, who was nod infinite pains at rehearsal to ensure : 
a bit of a Philistine brilliant performance,’ for he thinke 


OW hen this Symphony was played at highly of the Suite and the CONTPOSEr : 


| assel in the season of 1815-16, an future. ans Audience was enthusiastic 

Aaron Copland : accomplished critic thus freed’ hid ©: Copland was called to the Platforn: 

wives. $e oe mee , Several times; he, Mr. Koussevitsky an¢ 

New T a ; , , master. in, thin me that the greats. . orchestra shared alike the Ione 
ew lalent and Temperament in American Music, Discovered and Piedad ae fg fa om bettihs bac oF wif continued applause, - 
“W Works, is extremely bizarre anc . aaa ink te 

“ih ____pplauded at the Symphony Concerts ; Ah ah ieumselt unintelligible and eve caren Ped detect ss wae tek. mae then 
me ? ait henie o* terror to even cultivate Even the most confident Menten wh 

| Gdilettanti.”’ whi , | Sy 

This: leads. us to consider’ the case knows how. Beethoven wished his mus: 


lof Mr. Cc a to be played, even the hearer in whos 
. opiand of New York, whose breast the spirit of Beethoven dweft 


~ i a 
es a uw 
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| d fault with Mr. Koussevitzky’s in 
bymmretiyy: pie There is chatter, we be- 
lieve, about ‘‘objective”’ and subjec- 
tive’? readings of the classics, Give us 
a man who first of all imparts fresh 
/interest to that which is familiar with- 
out having recourse to extravagance or 


} willful vagaries. 


' An eloquent performance of Wagner's | 


music brought the end. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The orchestra will be out of town next 
week. The program of Dec. 4-5 will be: 
Brahms’s ‘‘Academic Festival,’ over- 
ture and piano concert. No. 1 (Mr. 
Bauer, pianist); Loeffler, symphonic 
poem, ‘‘Memories of My Childhood 
(first time here); Ravel, Suite No, 2 
from ‘‘Daphnis and Chloe.” 


a ee ee em ree 


COPLAND 
| JAZZIFIES 
SYMPHON 


| lovingly and informingly, could not hav: ‘finally, by a glorious performance of 


the prelude and “Love-Death” from 


“Tristan and Isolde,” young and old, 
adventurous-minded and academic 
plike, were sent home well content. 


| toeeneenenmnemnedt 


A SORT OF SUPER-JAZZ 


Gince both pieces are up to the musl- 
eal minute in harmony and texture, 
and since both are scored for the mini- 
mized small orchestra or, if you pre- 
fer, the chamber-orchestra so popular 


with contemporary composers, com- 
parisons between Mr. Copland’s suite 
of yesterday and Mr. Tansman’s Sin- 
fonietta of a week ago inevitably come 
to mind. 

To be sure the composer’s premise 
was not, in both cases, exactly the 
same. The Pole of last week would 
fill the classical form with modern 
content; the American of yesterday in 
his five loosely connected episodes 
would write music that has ‘‘at times,’ 
o use his own words, “a quality which 
is suggestive of the theatre.” 


Effects Without Saxophones 


Over Mr. / Copland’s discordant 
#ymphony for organ and orchestra 
played here last season this, his latest 
music, unperformed publicly until yes- 
terday, marks a clear advance. Relish 
them or resent them, the jazz-like 


M i X) h- dance and burlesque represent the 
Ingenious USIC It most ingenious and sophisticated treat- 


out Rhythmic 
Banality 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


ment of the current popular idiom that | 
a Boston audience has yet heard. Bet- 
ter than any other Mr. Copland seems 
to have distilled the very essence of 
jazz, while at the same time avoiding 
its rhythmic and melodic banality. And 
from his saxophone-less orchestra of 
® handful of strings, piano, two trum- 
pets, trombone, seven woodwind and 
an array of percussion instruments, he 
now and then extracts effects that 
should turn our professional jazz-ar- 


Perhaps as preliminary sop to the rangers green with envy. 


elderly and conservative, Mr. Kous- 


sostonians when greatly shocked in 
he concert-room do not publicly pro- 


sevitsky began the symphony con- test the music that has offended them. 
cert yesterday afternoon with two Otherwise, we may be sure, not a few 


classics: Mozart’s Overture to “The 


hisses might have been mixed with the 
k&pplause that yesterday brought the 


Magic Flute” and the Fourth Sym- smiling Mr. Copland to the stage, 


Phony of Beethoven. 


Then, with the youthful and 
musically impertinent Mr. Aaron 


Copland’s “Music for the Theatre 


where Mr. Koussevitzky bade him take 
all to himself the continuing plaudits. 


Wagner All Excelling 


9 To return to more familiar concerns, 
» the Overture of Mozart and Beetho- 


the conductor exploded a tonal ven’s Symphony were nobly played. 


bombshell ‘that left in its wake 


‘6pecially notable in the Overture was 


a the firm brass tone of the celebrated 


mingling of surprise, perplexity, in- Masonic music. With the Symphony, 


dignation and enthusiasm. 


And. ®urely the least entertaining of the nine 


Its delightful first movement to the 


: 


y | 
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| Performance at yesterday’s Syniphony 
concert. No piece Dy an American com- 
| poser hag made so Vivid an impression 
seemed so certain a work of genius. an 
| this, in 15 seasons, Only  Griffes’ 
| “‘Khubla Khan” and Schelling’s “Vio. 
| tory Ball” among the many American 
| Pieces heard, have seemed of merit at | 
all comparable to this suite. 


| Stage several times 
| ees from a minority of those bresent 
‘426 18 a native r = | 
. ve of Brooklyn, now 2 | the music in each case. But it fis plain! 


years old. He has studied cOmpdosition || that he meang intensely and that what | 


' under Rubin Goldmark in New York 


contrary notwithstanding, Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky might hardly make the effect 
that last year he achieved with the 
“Eroica,”’ the ‘Pastoral,’ the Fifth 
‘Symphony and the Seventh. Obviously, 
however, many in the audience were 
glad to have this or any Beethoven 
Bymphony again, since piece and per- 
formance were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. 

Lastly, of Mr. Koussevitzky’s “Tris- 
tan,’’ did space permit, much might be 
said. His eloquence with this musia, 
etill wnapproachable in its glowing 
beauty, {ts gripping intensity, was to 
be foreseen. Within these many years 
Symphony Hall has known no such per- 
formance of these fragments. In our 
theatres only the readings of Mahler 
and of Toscanini may be mentioned in 
serious comparison with Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s. And even these performances 
had hardly the seething passion, the 


volcanic emotional force, of that of | for the Theatre” any imitation of any 
| other musie. ; 1 ae ere 


When Copland borrows the rhythms 


yesterday. 


COPLAND SUITE AT — 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


First Public Performance 
of ‘Music for the Theatre” 


SR ten Sr ee ee ree 


ee 


Aaron Copland’s Suite, ‘‘Music for 
the Theatre,” Was given its first publie 


= ee eee St ttt 


lhe composer was recalled to the 
by vigorous ap- 


&*) 


ani r Nadi 

ae under Nadia Boulanger jn Paryic | 
eg ae Symphony, heard last sea- 
SON, ane a DPassacapgiis for pian 
tel t HHsarc a Aor lz 
played (ne other day sedy'e | 
recital, have ated 
Cop); , . 


the Theatre,’ } 

| n words, “simply im- 

hie times, this music has ai 

atre, Th. a IS Suggestive of the the-| 
tc * composer had no play or | 
There ara er. 2 Mind when Writing.” 
4nere are five movements, entitied, Pra. f 


; 
| Mozart's 


| logue, Dance, Interlude, Burlesque, Epi- 
logue. The suite is effectively scored 


for small orchestra, only two first and: 


. 


two Second violins, and other instru. 
ments in proportion. Yesterday the 
string parts were doubled, because of 
the Size of the hall. <A Prominent part 
iS given to the pianoforte. Trumpets 
USINS JjazZZ mutes part of the time 
/Caused a sensation yesterday among the 
audience, which had never ‘heard the 
distinctive tone quality they sive at a 
Symphony eoncert before. 

Mr Copland Said the other day to an 
‘Interviewer that when he was influ- 
enced by other composer’s music ha 
made it all his own, so that jazz, Stra- 
vinsky, Mozart and what not all be. 
Came Copland. Yesterday's music jus- 


: 
' 
' 
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; 
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tified the implied boast. There is a! 


00d deal of jazz, some Stravinsky, 
some Debussy, a little Ravel and many 
classics back of the composition of 


all become Copland. One notes influ- 
)enees, yet one cannot trace in ‘Music 


Jail. bec for the Theatre.’’ But it has. 


and the tone color of jazz as played 
by Paul] Whiteman’s orchestra he inakes 


them his own. He has Studied the mod-: 
ern Frenchmen and the elder classics. . 
Vhe study has taught him to write 
Clearly, concisely, with a happy blend-! 
ing of form and content. But he never. 


Parodies these models unintentionally. 
Other American Composers too often 
Seem to suger from either excessive, or 
at lepast ill-dig@sted, studv of EFurorean 
models, or from a feebly fastidious 
avoidance of everything Savoring of 
popular music. Mr Copland igs never 
academic, never seeks sterile refine- 
a is not afraid of being called vul-. 
< . 
He speaks as one with authority in’ 
his music, not as a follower of fashions 
and schools. He has not get out to 
revert to Bach. or -to Write a “jazz 
Suite.” But when he wants he Racy oh 
a rhythmic allegro he can use jazz) 
rhythms to the purpose, 
He does not think too highly of popu- 
‘ar music. The burlesque in this suite | 
IS a delicious parody, full of gusto of | 
all the common types of American popu_| 
lar pieces. From the humor of that. | 
he can turn to a poignantly beautiful | 
epilogue, written it seemed for a trag-; 


/edy, not a farce, just as earlier in the’ 


suite from the spirited dance, he turned! 


‘to an interlude which is pure poetry. | 
' He refuses to tell us what he means by 


he says in his musi ? 
eo Cc Will bear by sisah 
Mr Koussevitzky conducted with what 


; Seemed unusual and Sympathetic naing- 


taking. yom hopes he hag more Ameri- 
can novelties of this calibre in stor 

it : s e r 
his re ek The other numbers ia 
“Magic Flute” OV 

Ose. fiute oVerture, 
played with astonishing virtuosity 
Beethoven's Fourth Symphony he 
Prelude and “Love Death’ 
oe and Isolde.’ 
well with the Beet t 
vehement at the e he Wass 
ner, Wal 
P, R. 
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Boston Symphony Concert — 


MN onter- “Vor ary ant jand obvious. In the sections labeled 
HE program of the sixth con- | Dance and Burlesque a degree of 
cert of the Boston Symphony | rhythmical life was to be expected, 
Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, but the composer in this matter as_ 

conductor, given yesterday afternoon | 1) aoain Jacks invention. | 
in Symphony Hall, Boston, was: | But this composition marks a dis- 
Mozart—Overture to “The Magic at | tinct progress over the Symphony for 
wo apa alien l organ and orchestra by Mr. Copland 
Copland—Music for the Theater.” | played here last year. It is léss com- | 
Wagner—Prelude and “Liebestod” from plicated. What Mr. Copland has to | 

feriatan, and Isolde. | say he says with much more simpli- | 

Copland’s ‘Music for the Theater” | city and directness, and if the matter | 

was played for the first time. It runs | of this “Music for the Theater” is not | 
in five divisons—Prologue, Dance, | particularly arresting, the manner of | 
Interlude, Burlesque and Epilogue, | jts presentation is much more logical | 
and is written for a small orchestra |and less inexperienced. Again, it 
of a flute (interchangeable with pic- | must be conceded that to write for a 
colo); oboe (interchangeable with | small combination of instruments is 
English horn); clarinet (interchange- {much more difficult than to compose 
able with clarinet piccolo); bassoon, | for a large orchestra, although many 
two trumpets, trombone, two first | would judge of the worth of a piece 
violins, two second violins, two Vi- |} py the numbey of instruments em- 
Olas, two violoncellos, double bass, | ployed in its performance. In thus re- 
pianoforte, one percussion player | straining himself Mr. Copland shows 


playing xylophone,  glockenspiel, | good judgment. 


-wood block, snare drum, bass drum | A Musical Reading 
and cymbals. The number of strings | er ey ie “A 
ers Susmented at ge hl : nctthoven's Fourie. Scum was 
’ as » first | EVV CRe Ss os 
Tilcekition by is ‘Asmationa Mr. | by far the most sympathetic of any 
'Koussevitzky has played this season. | of his interpretations of this tg 
| There is little in this music that) Poser’s music he has done up to the 
calls for extended comment. Mr. Cop-| Present. Yesterday he seemed con- 
‘land has assimilated certain formulas | tent to let Beethoven himself take 
‘of his contemporaries and immedi-| te center of the stage. The music 
ate predecessors to considerable ad-_ te ey os teenie Mage rie sii 
vantage. It is possible to discover | COUrsEe ‘ ered, ¢ , S- 
‘here a there Lay modes of ex- | sible to realize without too great an 
pression which may perhaps be exercise of the imagination just what 
characterized as peculiarly his own.| De was attempting to express. There 
The principal defect in this work is| Were moments of exceedingly beauti- 
_its lack of invention. There are melo-|/ul playing, notably in the Adagio, 
dic fragments to be heard now and/ #ud there were life and gayety in the 
‘again, but it must be confessed that Scherzo and Finale, without rhyth- 
' they are of no great charm. In noisy mical distortion. Excellent too were 
/ and more boisterous moods, the com-| the mysterious opening measures, In 
| poser is most successful. Short, it was a reading eminently 
: Orchestral Effects |Sane and musical, a reading 0 
Pitan th ely ae ae delight*those who are content with 
| so he has contrived occasional Reethoven’s music for its own sake 
orchestral effects which may hardly and who do not see in it simply a 
| be qualified as charming, or even medium for this or that conductor’s 
startling, but which are none the less peculiar interpretaticn of it. 
of a certain degree of novelty. When So also was Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
po dtp oe A taal “nti conception of Mozart’s Overture, 
Re Mte thew ceo mood, NOw~ which, save for the slightly rough 
|  lemes are short winded, tone of the brass, was played as one 
and fragmentary and his harmonic fancies the composer would have 
Scheme is more often than not trite liked to hear it. S M. 


i'While no one would demur. 


MODERNIST WITH 
SONG; MUSICIAN 
KEEN WITH JAZ 


THE SINGULARITIES OF AARO 
COPLAND 


His “Music of the Theater” Releases 


to bestow, it is its obligation to foster. 
When it discovers young abilities and sees 


them wax and flourish, it knows as deep 


satisfactign as the daily round may give. 
In the faith and the works of youth lies 
with music, as with every other art, prom- 
ise, progress, fulfilment. It is more than 
the obligation, the pleasure, the prestige 
of the high-placed conductor \to find room 
for youth in his concerts. It is his “sacred 
honor’’—his vow to the mistress whom he 
serves. There are lightly cynical moods 
in ‘which men play with their own epitaphs, 
) One for Mr. Koussevitzky might read: “He 
(remembered the young men.” 


Temperament and Talents—The Ways The proof of this sentimental pudding 


and Works of the Hour Yet in Poetic 


(which it is high time the waitress re- 
moved) was the first performance, yester- 


Mood Goes Melody—Jazz Unaffected and day afternoon, at these concerts ,or any 


Unhesitating — Mozart, Wagner 


Beethoven Through a Symphony Concert 


in Compartments 


and Other, of Mr. Copland’s ‘‘Music for the The- 


ater.’ He began and he finished it last 
summer. He wrote it for an orchestra less 


than twenty strong, wherein he included a 


clarinet piccolo, for exceptiona] instru- 


IKE the sages of Scripture, Mr. Kous- ment and bade the percussion-player set 
sevitzky remembers the young men, a wood block between xylophone and glock- 


He does the duty and takes the enspiel. 


Plainly the five pieces had been 


pleasure of middle age, which is to diligently rehearsed with the composer not 
,sncourage them. If he chose, he might fol- far from the conductor’s ear. As plainly, 
| low standard piece with standard piece’the music interested and pleased many in 
at the Symphony Concerts; for a the audience. But was it quite good form 


Seeking to applaud? The candid and the coura- | 


fresher matter, he might turn persis- geous clapped their hands lustily; others 


tently to established composers guaran- 


took cue; before long, the composer—a 


begs hand him music neatly cut lanky, spectacled, sharp-featured youth— 
presi yc! to their several lasts. The was on the stage; only to be called again 
ence plete set him no problems; audi- while to louder plaudits, the little orchestra 
lan felan ee Bladly the harvest of rose as men who had “done themselves 


familiar fields. My. Koussevitzky choose 


8 proud.” 


(Yes, my children, the first trum- | 


the othe ' | 
oe Points: difficult, infinitely more yet ysed a jazz-mute, while as naturally , 
orchestra pi mee He has at disposal an as though Mr. Whiteman were giving the | 

pable of all things; he may word, the percussion-player hammered 


shape his programs at will; he is assured 
of audiences ;:. the prestige of his post and 
his past hangs about him. Armed and 
well-prepared, he forthwith goes a-seeking 
among the younger composers. From Ho- 


negger j aris 
re an Paris he borrows, Say, ‘“‘Pacific 
«ol; from Roland-Manuel, Over the wa 


folio a manuscript of Hindemith 


Welcomed Mr. Copland’s 
Organ and Orchestra. 


Not Only are these composers young} 
<-> 


= known, relatively unestablished: the 
4180 follow their own lights, walking can 


| did and unashamed. in the newest ways oO 
' musi . > r . a aw * 
: ie, “here are those that chide Mr 


od for such predilection and ad 
a jon 3 hey would have him safe 
Saots ne and standardized till h 
Post aanaer he deserves the warmes 

Ses, nce middle age has the powel 


, 


i takes a sprightly Overture. Reaching 
across the Rhine, he tucks into his port-: 
sonic | - Glancing 
a about Paris, he picks up a Sinfoniet- 
- ) bs ansmann. Returned to America, he! 
Na Sladly Mr. Copland’s “Music for 

6 Theater,” as six months before he had 
Symphony for 


rhythmically at the wood block.) By the 
signs of Tansmann a week ago, of Copland 


yesterday, this audience of Friday no longer 
glares at these young modernists and 
‘thrusts them away. The little beasts are 


‘actually amusing. 


More than that handy virtue abides in 
this ‘‘Music for the Theater.’’ It further 
discloses Mr. Copland as an American com- 
poser, still in his first youth, who absorbs 
eagerly but imparts’ individually; who 
practises ably current ways and means of 
music-making; but among them also arrays 
his own invention and imagination, Mod- 


-ernist he certainly is—but not because he | 


is also songless. Sportive he can be with the | 
best of the young Parisian brood; but bet- | 
ter than it, he knows the poetry of musing 
and melancholy—that foolish quest with | 
which we mortals will never have done, 
“for old,forgotten far-off things.’’ 

All that the hearer expects to find in the 
‘Music for the Theater’’ leaps to his ear— 
the fanfare at the beginning from those 
jazzed and choking trumpets; the rhythmic 
dart, leap, fling and verve of the Dance. 
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ee 





a ; . nd fra- 

iece; the play there anf coalesce a xa i Pa heir ere. an 
ryeul page of vivid, vigo grant, ten Pgs ied a in @ DdPlef,~ passing, | 
on aera nga driving rhythms; the Me cogyeotn Rt one bentatyi-: Bas the: Mpllocue, | 
ous, intricate ¢ d the freak pt yet re ~ " | 
nking an i temper returns. Again Mr. 

the humor, the pra Burlesque, to8sithe musing tin. 
ness of the piece ir holy or unhol}! Copland stirs with the eer tn ror ng ot 
ing and mocking wisio-making——Mr. Cop} dies of Prologue and boa ned ae 4 aN 
devices of present m Similarly acrid har} who remembers and is touched, is ota. 
land’s own included. the underjand re-glamours them. In wisps they fiut- 


sitions, odernist 
monies, Pera tet sionbres are allin thiter away. ... A young m 


scoring of cane (He so concise as some O|ready and unashamed with melodic inven- 


‘ neither 
| day’s Tc seeation is Mr. Copland; at é/tion; a young American composer 
the new | 


. r sentimentalizing poetic 
| 3urlesque seemed over repressing no : 
on eg ‘aa be as direct as the beS| mood. ‘Wonders are still bres , even 
ie tha S ig pa a acid and shrill} Brooklyn may give them birth. 
of them, g ; 


however, guides him n and Wagner 
A clear +o cage sumed of last February With Mozart, Beethoven a 
Here, as in) . ’ 


~ 4 t throughout, 
) st Mr. Copland consort; bu 
ras angularities, jarring} mus | evtviante. 
theta Dor sansting keys are means to arj the concert was a ee oe baba ran “The 
ss ‘esd ne frenzy of modernity, nc The first enciosed the ve 
-imparte te 


which is second 


: on 


recreating energy that Mr. Koussevitzky 
bestows upon the vigors of eighteenth-cen- 


‘tle ry music. He used a large orchestra; 

a pra io lo’ eas ge ‘voreory py tha, caidas and intervening eae becca 

Vidnsative m7 tealate Mr. Copland. If th — > ag ae reel ned 

f rhythms andincisive an , ‘ 
Sales ot ine Bh ip Fiver effect] and gran 43 eae pH ey ie ee. 
: ye “higher Mozart indeed, e 

kiePh seg ey ts ng aa gg ed py ning, the chcrds at the eg "Pus . 

sul ei the doer of the deed must epical rege is’ aiemetntin : 

be a composer to whom this jazz is nat~ seemed a fine re Taine Saas 

; . The polite blandishment6& Mozart in seven- eague 

CV iioteseor Hitt or Mr. Carpenter will oh ap gacenvtort ar toes ah te 

r r; no more will the studi- Koussevitzky; s 4 

De ascaitacions of Mr. Sowerby, Milhaud, Boston Symphony of 1 RC Aare ong ehgonnd 

Stravinsky, the minor European crew, ing music-drama. Behin a might have 

merely play with’ a condiment when they tain Papageno and a Tale a the 

shake over their music the pepper-box of heard and wondered where Sea’: eth: 

jazz noted or remembered. Only to Mr. in. Tamino and Pamina, airy 
ingle piece for the one a-Sighing down the win 

Gershwin and in a single piece would have g | ondlpiagge 
concert-hall, is jazz both a spontaneous: Only the celestial Wrath of the bes 

rate sans of expression, an im- he lordly solemnities of Sarastro 

and cultivated means of expression, the Night, t y ith Mr. 
pulse within as well as a practise without. | could possibly have kept pace w I 

Beside Mr. Gershwin on this score now Koussevitzky’s preluding. 
stands Mr. Copland of the Dance, the Upon Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony— 


Burlesque and sundry pages of the Pro-lthe “placid and serene” Beethoven of allff 


logue in this “Music for the Theater.”|the orthodoxies—the conductor likewise 


Neither cheap nor common, neither timid laid am energizing, if lighter, hand. fPos-§ 


mor flaunting, his jazz is a musician’s jazz. sibly he was thinking of that first ge? 
The larger mood outflinging, the spur of formance in 1807, when there were 


> . “ 4 . ar, f 
the instant pricking, prompt and invigor-| commentators to spur the <n 4 OO 
ate it. ‘rhe hand is ready with the means.!and the music must stand or fall by i -f 


. . ‘ ao ovet 
Mr. Copland ransacks no memories. cOn-' diate impression. That day, Beetho 
sults no note-books., As instinctively the 


hearer feels the impact of the real thing, not he prepared as carefully as did Mr. 


Cop’ ' i the§® 
And Mr. ( Op.and’s musica] background Koussevitzky the transition from : 


‘ely asia 
was presumably conductor. As likely 4 


is wider and deeper than Mr. Gershwin’s, gentle introduction to the sai gin gmt 
The best, however, is yet to come. Mr. first movement: chiselled with equal i 


f 
Copland can invent, conduct and enrich that intricate ascent to the full chord o 


. e 
melody; infuse it with :mnood: overlay '\ B-flat; was at equal pains to define they 


ents of 
with the graces and the poignancy of in-| changeful pace and contrasting weasgy aren 
strumental song. There is imagination iNithe Scherzo. Since Beethoven was | 


rithi lief 
the gentle theme, the quieter jrogress, Of! times heavy handed, it is within belle!™® 


P foece Mr. 
his Prologue. The Interlude te properly|that his Finale may have missed 


Names a “song without words.” It is Koussevitzky’s light flow, curling errs 
equally without effusion or excess. re- besques and mock-moms{trous gran gebaberet 
paratory phrases traverse the little orches quite certainly he could not Br tukooull 
tra: in the voice of the clarinet they] poised the slow movement in 


i 


beauty unsentimentalized, Replaying Bée[ rite maa 
thoven’s less famillar music, er iat “Made in America” _ Nore. 43.66 
‘works upon his hearers the illusion of a 

first time. It is a rare and singular faculty. | gt sci CONDUCTORS—th 


Once again, as Mr. Koussevitzky played 


tan,” between him and Wagner seemed to ©Y™Phony Concerts. Yet they have hardly 


stand some temperamental bar. As the closed their ears to American composers ; f 


fragments from the third act of “Die legac tent do American music 
Meistersinger” last winter sounded curl. ret ste hicg in aelr time. It has been 
ously un-Wagnerlan, so now came and. pi r custom, however, to Search, sift and 
went these excerpts from the other music.| discriminate among American pieces ; 
‘alisha. Wtinees’ tae transition, cumula- Whereas to the true-blue patriot of the 
tion, climax, Every modulation, accent, pro. CONncert-hall, the birth-certificate ig enough, 
gression fell into place. The matter was) Once upon a time, a young American com- 
‘uminous, the design held: clear and firm, | Poser, Griffes by name, sought hearing \for 
There was passion and plangency. surge} #2 orchestral piece, “The Pleasure-Dome 
and ebb; from nothingness racked sprang; 9f Kubla Khan,” suggested by Coleridge’s 
the lovers; into nothingness vanished {n| fantastical] vision, This and that conduc- 
glory. Nowhere could listener and conduc.| tor returned the manuscript. At length 
| tor specifically quarrel. Yet this time the; Mr. Monteux received it; played the tone- 
tragedy of Tristan and Isolde was close- poem in Boston and New York—and Amer- 
pent in a hot-house chamber; while from | ‘41 Music wag the richer for a rare and 
an oriental lattice rose and fell a death-| Subtle talent, by envious Death cut off 
song strangely tinctured. ey 6 T,. P. untimely, Last winter, Miss Nadia Bou- 

: langer, dispatched to the United States on 

Q French Propaganda, would have audiences 
1) ‘hear the Symr for Or 


chestra and Or- 
gan American 


| yah ; 3 , pupil, “Aaron Cop- 
FOR YOUNG PEOPIL me rg carried it to Boston and forth- 
| win Mr. Koussevitzky discoy 
Lo would foster the y } ered . and 


| The first occas; oung composer's ability. 

(MM «nal Tb, ¢ 0. 4H 4S ohony Comiatta ef ae eek 

| . rhe Boston Symphony orchestra gavel Mr. Copland’s new hd wats Pan. ae played 

ic Urst of its concerts for YOUNS peo-i at the repetitio erediy., 3 the Theater,” 

us season yesterday afternoon in Saturday. no lece ss, Ue five pieces oh 

y hall. Mr. Jacchia conducted] ,,. ) 7 NO less intent Was the audience ; 

eat orchestra. Thomas W. Surette ville hardly less warm and Sustained was 

the notes for the following pro- the applause. The conductor beamed upon 
“assenet, overture to ‘‘Phedre’’: the composer; both beamed upon th 

ren, Allegretto from the Seventh] “hestra; white hands were. Clapp! ro ee 

“ymphony; Berlioz, Minuet of the Will-} 2! three, I), every respe t eee ae 

atest, nee SrOm “ihe Damnation of} Second he rmed ace Oe 


7 iy | ; aring confirmed “ 
| , ~aint-Saens, the Swan (Mr. Be- impression of the first Bare deepened the 
, cellist; Mr, Sanroma, pianist):! the whole music - etter-knit seémed 


OVSky, Marche Slava. ’ more com = 
ure to « rane een fom agner,!'ar, the Burlesque Mr Coplanana DeTeOe 
4ifC¢ } ia i a. 2uSEer. roy oe 4 _ . fe - a ' 
program for children, Sonia tae hand Were more distinctive imal Hs 
1yY) f aa Uy Q >a “y 4 and adroit wit} t} , ithe & na ve 
-aip ony: 80 or 90 years: a 1 the instrumental] voices—~ 


‘le ianl contrasted, interesting, No ughout With the Piano; in the Prologue 
vas Well worth hearing. ‘The shine’ Jboe; in Uetnt trumpet and the Ieee 
ho filled eu. a Nearing. The e aren, | -“* » 1¢ Inter °j . 
0: filled the hall—there were very few! "orn and Clarinet - idee pethi- a nonce 

theweckoteee to enjoy espe-/ humorsome brass; in the harmon ae 
" ‘Ol pt tal music DY Massenet. fusing the Epilo Onies suf- 
and Tchaikovsky, and were so|walf > . Bue. The Prologue, as 
sedetti’s beautiful ta mie nue Interlude, 
“The Swan” th- eal nd’s ability to j 
repetition. Mr. 28 into beauty ; 
Showed firm control of the testimonies. As for th 
ent players, force and taste in hie 4nd elsewhere. 
‘SS. The concert Will be repeateq POSer, Mr 
Nitteg ot 4 O'clock. No adult wil] Copland’s 
aed unless accompanying one or Plished. 
Bt ciacoa P. H. erous. 


bas Shout 


sional patriots of music sometimes 
the Prelude and Closing Scene from “Tris- Say—have ‘always’ controlled the 
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#\ S) pie” eek * Pash Pa M ' 
eat igweiper q fier me eS wn Vv 
a Jt) alte . errs AY Lge Phere! i: ae NNN Aube aia Mie (T 
- hy , Nh nly ’ : * @ y yr 4 i ; 7 e ) Fy eS ane ‘ | 
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rfectly crapulou: roe Burope. UST the. r, he. 
as iv eat TOUR ned Baye va yaiiies Se’ ha eis Ma Aiea ie ly Ms vi Ameri- 
Bl caging v's quintet ha PEE AR RNY HE near: ean e reat 
| 2 musician in whom something fs at work: 
there is a keen ear for melodic queetnesses, 
thematic chocolates with centers of acid; 
| but inarticulacy loses all. Ravel's settings 
of three poems by Mallarmé, Soupir, Placet 
Futile, Surgi de la Croupe et du Bond, of 
| the ideality of blue silk, are not new even 
ito New York. Copland was the hero. 


0 eee 


| A few evenings after the Koussevitsky 
concert for the League of Composers, Wal- 
ter Damrosch introduced another keenly 
anticipated work by another American of 
talent, the piano concerto of George Gersh- 
| win. Still, Copland’s figure stood firm and 
err, (3. | rb. sharp as the line of his own music. His 
ARON COPLAND seems destined to} work’s position amid the new music of the 
| surprise. A young American pos-| fall is not conan ns Se iee Recaery 
.| as the peacock feather in e hat o 8 
eee werees, apuision. 9 emperor of Trebizond, adorns the bonnet 
of the League of Composers. It is the 
production given his works, and the en- 
couragement his great talent. 
Now Gershwin’s talent, for its part, is 
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the Burlesque, intemtionally jazzy, in all 
their diablerie and vigor, do not gratify 
very deeply. Time’s quarrel with these 
movements will not, we are assured, be 
founded upon the essential quality of the 
material. Your American composer has 
to use the musical material amid which 
he grew. That is not folk-songs, general- 
ly, but second-rate expression, rag-time and 
Foster-songs. It is not to be dented that 
the intrinsic inferiority of the material ren- 
ders his chances for freedom smaller than 
the European’s. Utilize it none the less he 
must; but in a first-rate fashion. We do 
not anticipate the future will much con- 
cern itself with the circumstance that Stieg- 
litz used gaslight paper, no more than with 
-he fact that Brancusi often employed “de- 
teclive” blocks of wood and stone, For the 
reason néither of them stooped to the mak- 
ing of jazz, either innocently or parodisti- 
cally. Jazz is too exclusively the product 
of second-rate feelings. Fullness does not 
speak so disproportionately, 
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ward music, he shows a momen- 
tum more matured and concentrated in 
every fresh work. 

| Some of the material in his new suite 
for chamber orchestra, Music for the Thea-j unmistakable. Many of his ideas are start- 
‘ter, is of.a cast familiarized by him. The] lingly genial. The piano and the band 
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pastoral Interlude recalls the mood of the) POSSeSS 4 spontaneous attractiveness lor 


“iy him. He is a natural musician. His con- 
plaintive first part of the symphony, One certo merely displays no unity of impulsion 
associates the two crass movements, Danc 


or conception, no abstract underlying ele- 
and Burlesque, riotous with sidewalk paro-| ment. The feeling for style is completely 
ay, with the scherzo of the symphony and 


Copland in this very suite has shown the 
first-rate method of using native material 
by the side of the inferior. His Interlude,with 
its two muted trumpets moving exquisite- 
ly in major sevenths, pathetic and naturally 
perfumed in its tone, is actually based up- 
on a fox-trot rhythm radically slackened. 
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inevident. Gershwin serves a ragout of 
| Dance of the Streetwalker in the bal-| many flavors, multi-colored little pieces of 
pe . In none of the older compositions, not 


not too fine a quality. The instinct of the 
even the balanced, fluid Passacaglia, is the 


showman is not readily suppressed. Open- 
| sical comedies, closing 
attac ik as direct and keen as in this piece MIS. CHUTURSA “OF, mG ¥ 
of last summer, the material as tactfully, 


The very individual] trumpet motto of the 
Prologue, recalled ~ in various moods 
throughout the work, Sprouts from the jazz 
repertory, and behind that from out our 
manner of speech. What weight the bright 
little suite possesses rests on the backs of 
the movements bare of the formal inten- 
tion of jazz and jazzy in quite unconscious 
fashion—upon the Prologue with its Attic 
suggestion of fate, upon the Interlude with 
its shy, lonely feeling of life through and 
beyond the sidewalks to New York, real 
boetry of the city streets, and on the Pipi- 
logue With its patient resolution of the 
tragic conflict stated by the overture. Cer- 
tainly these three movements would stand 
Well-nigh meaningless without the Dance 
ae the Burlesque, with their captivating 
rassness. Theater is as a, 
€, and well bal- 
One merely suspects 
yatid movements the 
the first, early state 
while in the two jazz. 
ving toward an iron- 
tyle equally true to 

nsibility. 

PAUL ROSENFELD 
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choruses of musical comedies mix and 
mingle with Gershwin, Liszt and Cha- 
| minade, all very smartly treated. Jazz 
beats- and shuffles. Blues add _ the 
Yiddish to the darky wail.  Brassy. 
sudden climaxes recall the dance-pal- 
ace and the moments when the band 
suggests the swoon of love, pink girls just 
lying down and swooning amid their tulle. 
Prilliant little music Then in the midst of familiar moments 
@ terse unsentimental sound-poem of fate-| appear ideas of a bewitching shape, deli- 
7m pauses, abrupt accents, and solitary) cious and racy germs of music asking 2 
‘song for the woodwind, the stuf¢ of a youth- worthier setting. The inexpert hand which 
tul American growing by its own law. assembled the themes is equally apparent 
__ The artist's relation to life, letting a vital in the presentation. Gershwin has.a pa- 
‘mpulse, a living rhythm coming as from thetically maladroit way of introducing hls 
the Soil pass through him, remains the sole thematic material. He cannot, once he 2:15 
medium of wonders. Four ultra-modern stated his motif, refrain from repeating it 
Buropeans surrounded Copland on Kousse- instanter two tones higher. Many of his 
Vitsky’s programme introducing Music for| charming bits strike one as Petrarchian 
the Theater. Utter was the confusion of sonnets with faults of grammar in every 
“Enrope. The Tansman Sinfonietta proved line. He is merely not the artist. 

a music, orehestrally less interesting) Art is Copland’s distinction, When I 
than La Danse de la Sorcigre Blven by: Wrote his Passacaglia, his symphony apt 
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and returned to earth. The strongly ac 
scented, hiccoughing trumpet-cry leading on 
the work establishes a pregnant atmosphere 
resolved only with the final measures o 
ithe Epilogue. An individually breating, 

forms the trajectory, 
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| Mengelberg. Honegger’s concerto for piano 
} with orchestra is perfectly crapulous. Pro. 
koviev’s quintet appears the expression of 
a musician in whom something is at work: 
there is a keen ear for melodic queernesses 
thematic chocolates with centers of acid: 


Copland 1 
Indubitabl 
L U Ua V but inarticulacy loses all. Ravel's settings 
i of three poems by Mallarmé, Soupir, Placet 
Futile, Surgi de la Croupe et du Bond, of 
) YHEVICd the ideality of blue silk, are not new even 


to New York. Copland was the hero, 
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A few evenings after the Koussevitsky 

His Place Among Composers concert for the League of Composers, Wal- 

er ter Damrosch introduced another keenly 

—Art as Distinct from anticipated work by another American of 

Talent talent, the piano concerto of George Gersh- 

win. Still, Copland’s figure stood firm and 

In el a tele, (Be (9 Bb. sharp as the line of his own music. His 

ARON COPLAND seems destino! to} work’s position amid the new music of the 

surprise. A young American pos-| fall is not debatable. A plume, solitary 

as the peacock feather in the hat of the 

emperor of Trebizond, adorns the bonnet 

| : of the League of Composers. It is the 

tum more matured and concentrated in production given his works, and the en- 
every fresh work. couragement his great talent. 

Some of the material in his new suite Now Gershwin’s talent, for its part, is 
for chamber orchestra, Music for the Thea-] unmistakable. Many of his ideas are start- 
ter, is of a cast familiarized by him. The| 'nsly genial. The piano and the band 
pastoral Interlude recalls the mood of the! POSS®SS a spontaneous attractiveness lor 

| eee tg him. He is a natural musician. His con- 
plaintive first part of the symphony. One certo merely displays no unity of impulsion 
associates the two crass movements, Dance or conception, no abstract underlying ele- 
and Burlesque, riotous with sidewalk paro-| ment. The feeling for style is completely 
dy, with the scherzo of the symphony and] inevident. Gershwin serves a regout of 
many flavors, multi-colored Httle pieces of 
not too fine a quality. The instinct of the 
showman is not readily suppressed. Open- 
ing choruses of musical comedies, closing 
choruses of musical comedies mix and 
mingle with Gershwin, Liszt and Cha- 
minade, all very smartly treated. Jazz 
beats- and shuffles. Blues add __—ithe 


A Composer Out of Brooklyn Takes 


sessed of a vibrant impulsion to- 
ward music, he shows a momen- 


the Dance of the Streetwalker in the bal- 
let. In none of the older compositions, not 


even the balanced, fluid Passacaglia, is the 
attack as direct and keen as in this piece 
of last summer, the material as tactfully, 
judiciously deployed, the form as roundly 
fixed. Music which had a perceptible ten- 
dency to wander into space has been shaped. 
and returned to earth. The strongiv ac , 
cented, hiccoughing trumpet-cry be nA on sudden climaxes recall the percibace 
the work establishes a pregnant atmosphere ace and the moments when the cesses! 
»resolved only with the final measures of suggests the swoon of love, pink girls bese 
tho Epilogue. An individually breating,| ying down and swooning amid their tulle. 
brilliant little music forms the trajectory,| Then in the midst of familiar momen’ 
a terse unsentimental] sound-poem of fate-| appear ideas of a bewitching shape, dell- 
ful pauses, abrupt accents, and solitary) clous and racy germs of music asking 4 


Yiddish to the darky- wail. Brassy 


song for the woodwind, the stuff of a youth- 
ful American growing by its own law, 

The artist’s relation to life, letting a vital 
impulse, a living rhythm coming as from 
the soil pass through him, remains the sole 
medium of wonders. Four ultra-modern 
Europeans surrounded Copland on Kousse- 
vitsky’s programme introducing Music for 
the Theater. Utter was the confusion of 
Europe. The Tansman sinfonietta proved 
salon-music, orchestrally less interesting 
than La Danse de la Sorcié@re given by 


worthier setting. The inexpert hand which 
assembled the themes is equally apparent 
in the presentation. Gershwin has a pa- 
thetically maladroit way of introducing his 
thematic material. He cannot, once he 3% 
stated his motif, refrain from repeating it 
instanter two tones higher. Many of nis 
charming bits strike one as Petrarchian 
sonnets with faults of grammar in every 
line. He is merely not the artist. 

Art is Copland’s distinction. When lhe 
wrote his Passacaglia, his symphony and 


TIGHT BINDING 


ballet, this young Brooklyn mian was still 
feeling through the Franckian forms of 
Europe. With Music for the Theater, he 
jg seen in direct relation with the Ameri- 
ean soll, particularly with New York, treat- 
ing his material in a free, fitting way. Per- 
naps all the music for his imaginary play 
i3 not equally important. The Dance and 
he Burlesque, intemtionally jazzy, in all 
their diablerie and vigor, do not gratify 
very deeply. Time’s quarrel with these 
movements will not, we are assured, be 
founded upon the essential quality of the 
material. Your American composer has 
to use the musical material amid which 
he grew. That is not folk-songs, general- 
ly, but second-rate expression, rag-time and 
Foster-songs, It is not to be dented that 
the intrinsic inferiority of the material ren- 
ders his chances for freedom smaller than 
the European’s. Utilize it none the less he 
must; but in a first-rate fashion. We do 
not anticipate the future will much con- 
cern itself with the circumstance that Stieg- 
litz used gaslight paper, no more than with 
he fact that Brancusi often employed “de- 
teclive’ blocks of wood and stone. For the 
reason neither of them stooped to the mak- 
ing of jazz, either innocently or parodisti- 
cally. Jazz is too exclusively the product 
of second-rate feelings. Fullness does not 
speak so disproportionately, 
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Copland in this very suite has shown the 
first-rate method of using native material 
by the side of the inferior. His Interlude,with 
its two muted trumpets moving exquisite- 
ly in major sevenths, pathetic and naturally 
perfumed in its tone, is actually based up- 
On a fox-trot rhythm radically slackened. 
The very individual trumpet motto of the 
Prologue, recalled ‘in various moods 
throughout the work, sprouts from the jazz 
repertory, and behind that from out our 
manner of speech. What weight the bright 
little suite possesses rests on the backs of 
the movements bare of the formal inten- 
tion of jazz and jazzy in quite unconscious 
fashion—upon the Prologue With its Attic 
Suggestion of fate, upon the Interlude with 
Its shy, lonely feeling of life through and 
beyond the sidewalks to New York, real 
poetry of the city streets, and on the Bpi- 


10gue With its patient resolution of the 


"asic conflict stated by the overture. Cer- 
lainly these three movements would stand 
veu-nigh meaningless without the Dance 
and the 3urlesque, with their captivating 
pagal Music tor the Theater is as a, 

““s Very Clear, positive, and well bal- 
pip rcsicdy One merely suspects 
composer ‘Lanta caryatid movements the 
5 pan as found the first, early state 
a ig idiom, while in the two jazz. 
ic, barbari a eh moving toward an iron- 
IS cleae hope 20-Sstyle equally true to 

clear balanced sensibility. 

PAUL ROSENFELD 
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FORTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE & TWENTY-SIX 
_ Sennen GQ EE 


Seventh Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 4, at 2.30 o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 5, at 8.15 o'clock 


— —— = 


> ate Se Sages = = 


Brahms “Academic Festival” Overture, Op. 80 


Brahms Concerto for Pianoforte No. 1 in 
D minor, Op. 15 

Maestoso. 

Adagio. 

Rondo: Allegro non troppo. ; 


LL enenenynetiaiineteennsionsaniteansinns cee, 


’ 


Loeffler Symphonic Poem, “Memories of my Childhood’ 
(Life in a Russian Village) 


=—--- 
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JESUS MARIA nt ne sn) 


Orchestral Fragments from “Daphnis et Chloé,” 
Ballet in one act (Second Suite) 


S \ R O M \ Lever du Jour — Pantomime — Danse Générale 


SOLOIST 
HAROLD BAUER 


— Ro rege ee oe oe ——— 


ee 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 
SS LA WS 


There will be an intermission after the concerto - 


Se stiessisesenstieeeeeerees 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


etnies: 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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th Programme 1 


“RIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 4, at 2.30 o’clock | 
SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 5, at 8.15 o'clock 


Brahms . , ‘Academic Festival” Overture, Op. 80 


| 
-rahms Concerto for Pianoforte No. 1 in | | 


1) minor, Op. 15 
I. Maestoso. 


IT. Adagio. 
III. Rondo: Allegro non troppo. 


effler Symphonic Poem, ‘Memories of my Childhood’’ 
(Life in a Russian Village) 
(First time in Boston) 
vel Orchestral Fragments from “Daphnis et Chloé,”’ 
Ballet in one act (Second Suite) 
Lever du Jour — Pantomime — Danse Générale 


SOLOIST | 
HAROLD BAUFR 


Steen 





MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 


There will be an intermission after the concerto 


y of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of | 
the head in places of public amusement 


ry licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow an 
view of the exhibition or perfor 


y person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
Ing understood that a low he 


mance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
ad covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk . 





‘works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection | 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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j_—V—. without fear of contradictiony “I have 
. eee says, has always been musically ad- 
mirable. Since 1900 he has played here 

at Symphony concerts, Brahms’s..sec- 

ond concerto twice.- Yesterday's per-— 

formance of the first was the fourth in 

all. It is true he has strayed at times 

from the Brahms fold. He has gam- 

boled on the green with Liszt and 

‘Indy; he has served Tchaikousky and 

efriended Emanuel Moor; he has been 

appropriately serious with Beethoren 

and Schumann; but Brahms, apjarently, 

» his other self. He plays the music 
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xtremely well, but we remember note- 
worthy performance by him of Schu- 
mann’s and Cesar Franck’s music. in 
recitals and chamber concerts; note- 
worthy performances of music by Han- 
del, Bach, Debussy. Of late he prefers 
to summer and winter with Brahms. We 
gre anxious to know how he chooses 
between the first and second concertos 
when he is to play in Boston. Does he 
toss a penny in the air or does he draw 
p plece of paper from a hat? As yes- 
terday was his 25th anniversary it was 
meet and proper that hé should have 
chosen the first. He and Mr. Koresse- 


vitzky joined in giving a brilliant per~ | 
formance of a concerto that is not in- 4 
herently brilliant, and is. often unin-} 
teresting. Mr. Bauer, received warmly, 
was applauded heartily. Flowers and a 
wreath were also his reward. 


Knowing Mr. Loeffler, one did not | 


fear acquaintance with his ‘‘Memories 

of my Childhood,” because it was 

awarded a prize in 1924. Prize compo- 

sitions, nine times out of ten, are to 

be avoided, but it is not Mr. Loeffler’s 

habit to be pontifical and dull, and he 

sould not change his nature even in 

1 competition. Was it from a desire to 

‘thumb his nose at the judges, ‘all! 

‘ang’d, a terrible show,” that he intro-. 

ljuced mouth harmonicas in his score? 

Writing this symphonic poem, Mr. 

woeffier, as he says in the little preface 

O his work, recalled the peasant songs 

n the Russian village where he spent | 

rears of boyhood, the Litany prayer, | 

airy tales and dance songs he heard, 

ind at the end he paid tribute to the 

nemory of an old teller of stories, who 

layed strange tunes on a willow pipe, | 

temembering all this, and youthful im- 

iressions are fresh in the later years, |} 

fr. Loeffler has’ written charming | 

nusic, variec in expression, grave and! 

ay, music that makes a direct appeal 

BS a as nd is yet not too obvious. While he. 
. E: § a master of harmonic schemes an 
versary of His s nchanting orchestration, in “Merdonian 
: sig f my Childhood,” he is subtly simple, 
ot sophisticated, but artistically Simple, 
in D Minor. ‘@ 8 a master alone can be. The music 


First Appearance in America 
He Then Played with the 


Biya Orchestra the Piano-Part i | Brahms's Concerto 
rrp AO AD A nwed oe ie Ul fs reat he lao Ric yaa eceetly TiRGoe eee Hi 
Se sag Me sieletegete shslensneaneines tonite etna eseteletececeemeet ¢ seas 


Paes 
er 


Alled to the platform. 





. aattie w,: car 7 Fe ey Sx atapaio Nn mere tiny ‘without } fear’ of | contradictiony “I hi ’ ; 

| : "been faithful to thee, Johannes! in my 
: | fashion.” This fashion). we hasten to 
| says, has always been musically ad- 


mirable. Since 1900 he has played here 


| at Symphony concerts, Brahms’s. sec- 
ond concerto twice.- Yesterday's per-} 

BY SYMP H formance of the first was the fourth in 
all. It is true he has strayed at times, 


Af a atkd —_—__—— Lee, 5, ‘42 from the Brahms fold. He has gam- 
boled on the green with Liszt and 


Loeffler’s “Memories 7 of d’Indy; he has served Tchaikousky and 


befriended Emanuel Moor; he pep 

: 9) appropriately serious with Beethoren 
Childhood Feature and Schumann; but Brahms, aparently, 
is his other self. He plays the music 

of Afternoon extremely well, but we remember note<- 


worthy performance by him of Schu- 
mann’s and Cesar Franck’s music in 


itals and chamber concerts; note- 

HAROLD BAUER | a performances of music by Han- 
del, Bach, Debussy. Of late he prefers 

HEARD AS PIANIS : Pietbonnpss and winter with Brahms. We 

are anxious to know how he chooses 
| between the first and second concertos 


: By PHILIP HALE | when he is to play in Boston. Does he 
The seventh concert of the Boston | toss a penny in the air or does he draw 
Symphony orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky, |; Piece of paper from a hat? As yes- 
conductor, took place yesterday after-/|terday was his 25th anniversary it was 
noon in Symphony hall. Brahms ‘‘Aca- Meet and proper that hé should have 
demic Festival’ overture and Piano chosen the first. He and Mr. Koresse- 
Concerto, No. 1 D minor; Loeffler, vitzky joined in giving a brilliant per~ | 
Symphonic Poem ‘‘Memories of My formance of a concerto that is not in-4% 
Childhood; Life in a Russian Village” yo. ontiy pein ey 
(first time in Boston); Ravel, Second ““?eMUY brilliant, and is often unin- 
Sulte from the ballet. ‘“Daphnis and teresting. Mr. Bauer, received warmly, 
Chlol.”” Harold Bauer was the pianist. | wags applauded heartily. Flowers and a 
For once Brahms’s ‘“‘Academic Festi- |. ; : ’ 
val” overture was not played in a ver were also his reward. 
smugly academic manner. Mr. Kousse- Knowing Mr. Loeffler, one did not 
vitzky’s interpretation was a stirring fear acquaintance with his ‘‘Memories 
glorification of college songs. Some who of my Childhood,” because it was 
speak as if they had enjoyed a close ‘awarded a prize in 1924. Prize compo- 
friendship with the late Johannes may 'sitions, nine times out of ten. “are te 
aey at Brahms never intended his | be. avoided, but. it is not: Mr, aamene 
overture to sou'q so gloriously. If | nabit to be pontifical and dull, and he 
Brahms had not ti \ intention he should could not change his nature even rfid 
have had it. Ten to one if he had ‘aq competition. Was it from a desire to 
been in Symphony hall yesterday after- thumb his nose at the judges, “all 
noon he would have rushed to the piat- rang’d, a terrible show.” that he ‘intros 
form after the final chord and embraced qdyced mouth harmonicas in his score? 
Mr. Koussevitzky. For not Only was Writing this symphonic poem Mr. 
the performance magnificently sonorous; Loeffler, as he says in the little preface’ 
but details which in previous perforn™ to his work, recalled the peasant songs. 
ances had seemed padding, or as if in the Russian village where he spent | 
Brahms were merely keeping step won- years of boyhood, the Litany prayer, | 
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dering when he should march forward | fairy tales and dance songs he heard 
and where, now had charm and signifi-| ana at the end he paid tribute to. ete 
cance. The performance richly dese-ved memory of an old teller of stories ene 
the enthusiastic applause that followed. | played strange tunes on a willow” , oy 
_ ir. Bauer played for the first time f Reneabertne all this, and youthful tint 
‘Nn the United States on Dec. 1, 1900. pressions are fresh in the later years | 
On that occasion he played Brahms’s Mr. Loeffler has’ written charming | 
urst Plano concerto with the Boston music, varied in expression grave ana’ 
Symphony orchestra in Boston. It was Fay, music that makes a direct ap eal 
the first performance of the concerto [and is yet not too obvious. While he} 
at these concerts. Then and there he)is a master of harmonic schemes and. 
(declared his undying devotion to Jo- enchanting orchestration, in uy simple, | 
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aspen Brahms. This devotion has not |of my Childhood,” he is subtly simple, 
aged. not sophisticated, but artistically simple. 
have been faithful to thee, Cy-]/as a master alone can.be. The music 


nara! in my fashion.’’ Mr. Bauer can |was greatly enjoyed, Mr. Loeffler was 
lay his hand on. hig heart and say |called to the platform. : | 





tine Th of the Composer’s 
The concert ended with a georgeous. we er work would lead one to @xpect. 
performance of Ravee’s suite, beautiful] “nis. music may not prove in the long 
in the first sections, wildly exciting in| 41, to be Mr Loeffler’s masterpiece, but 
the third. {few living composers + Masi § Nation 
All in all, a remarkable concert,| }ave written more tastefully and more 
hich rebounded to the glory of con-| agreeably than he has here done. 
bh rchestra and pianist. The instrumentation includes parts for 
ductor, 0 ill be repeated tonight. || four mouth harmonicas, which aid in 
Phis concert w ye ill com- || conveying the rustic atmosphere needed 
The program of next week will com C section Of What 'le’ tech 
Pe ta ae a in G major by J. E.|/in the dance sec Ss y 
prise a Sonata in G n nee- || rather a suite than a tone poem. 
Galliard (not segs as ~ shee ge it)” Mr Koussevitzky began the program 
ment in the Program 1 inate ae tien 4 with Brahms’ “‘Academic Festival’ over- | 
transcribed freely for a sma for viola |ture. He treated this piece, which, as | 
by Steinberg. Bloch’s Suite for \ iq {the composer remarked, is nothing but | 
and orchestra (Mr. Lefranc, viola) and | , potpourri of student songs, as a bit. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Italian’’ symphony. of hilarious youthful exuberance. The 
{orchestra blared away with the gusto 


“Tr and the lack of tonal balance of the 
i WI average student band. Mr Kousse- | 
| vitzky’s splendid gift of rhythm made 


the performance highly effective. But Dr 


' Muck made this music clearcut, refined | 
Y | é ! in outline, and yet no less brilliant, as 
lone listener recalled. 
o f ! 


' 
; ) re -— oeffler’s piece was also played 
M $ i : 4/@23 > { Mr L = e P 
Cy ewe 1a doivent {with more emotfon than restruint. 


Plays Concerto He Played [six jcnough, but, without delicacy 


j}concerto sounded turgid at times. but 


at Debut in 1900 2 ly Eg fault was probably partly 


Mr Bauer, who was the first to play 
this work in Boston, has given jit at 
Harold Bauer, as soloist at yester- these concerts in) 1914 and 1920. The 

“a - concert slaved the symphonic proportions of the music, 
day’s Symphony concert, play which is not a mere excuse for a dis- 
piano part in Brahms’ D minor con- play of fireworks by the pianist but 


certo. A quarter century ago, almost a grave and finely wrought work have 


Were meen oe oe ee 


| e ubt repelled other soloists. The 
7, Bauer made his American. |}no dou, naa Pek vik ad 
to a ray. : ts +t ie 2 same |} Piano _part is difficult, but, not with 
debut at these concerts, in the same ‘the obvious sort of difficulty that 
Brahms concerto. he precise date was | ma kes the player’s triumph 5 ies to 
. * “2 . . ic > ’ r JQ] 
Dec » 1900. Curiously enough, anothel those W ho }is ten chiefly W ith their 


ls ae ot or en Ye shbrated | eves. It commends his musicianshi» 
Pianist, Ossip Gabrilowitch, celebrates that Mr Bauer should have been so 
within a few weeks the 25th anniversary | ¢ajthful to this concerto. He has long 
of his American debut by playing with been admired here by those Rhine asi 
the Philadelphia Orchestra the same }their pianists to be musicians as well 
< ' c “ - c : j ~ > i ¢ cs virtuosi., 
9 he hi ayed at his debut in | #5. ; pore mat 
1900, Mr Bare. ataakie nertortn- ; The other number, “ ~~ tice 
ihe : waa, ‘gh fy -avel’s sic or ne balle 
ance of this exacting music was very. kin ae ade it. SOatEheanatee 
warmly applauded. He was egiven a . . mat? “'t eel va. 
idivel” wreath and a large Geach of | played, a tg saa ME dln in Ay Mo 
chrysanthemums, handed him by an nish ai) cman Stare heme more 
usher as though he were a prima donna. | vijelp gall a tachhietan. eed ininiet 
The only novelty on the program was|than a me! thine to say, and says 
Charles Martin Loeffler’s symphonic | He se as ae OC : ie 
poem “Memories of My Childhood.’ Mr jit Superbly. ; 
Loeffler, when he came on the stage nie gay 
after the performance, received an ova- | EFRANC TO P| AY VIOLA AT 
tion from orchestra and audience. "6 
It js curious that Mr Koussevitzky SYMPHONY LECTURE MONDAY 
should have neglected this delightful “at viola nlaver of 
work last season. Never before has| Jean Lefranc, new first viola play 
music by Mr Loeffler failed to come the Boston Symphony Orchestra, has 
‘promptly to performane ) S city ay ve ' 
Heche. aiearks Steen ana be me Gee consented £0. DRY Bt ime lectern oe 
eo N , sy € s = . Sey ¢ r to :] 
' chestra, of which he was long a leading} Monday in the university se pilcbe 
|member, Yet ‘Memories of My Child- | course on the Symphony Cai. he the 
hood”’ Was given last season in Chicago ' Suite by Ernest Bloch, W aa S next 
‘and Cleveland, and has already been | chief item of interest th Fiedler 
Dlayed in New York this Vear. Mean- I] Symphony programs. Al ur . - , 


' 


| While how many futile Parisian and will play pane op ee at 5 
: “Navie novelties bv composers of not pe } This lecture, to a Rl > < c 1 lie 
tithe ne ad 4 hele Rady in the lecture hall of the Boston Publ! 
Mah haya eer 8 ability and Gistinc- Lil I ry will] be open to the public free 
¢ ae » 4 P 5.2 O " tonto 4 ) “< 9 ad 4 : 
| lon have we had at thes: concerts? of. -harge. Seats will be reserved for 
Mr Loeffler’s memories in this music | 5) vere LY glariy enrolled in 4h course 
indi 1OSe regularly enrolle en icglaabegag 
dy) That be a age, Where he | any reat of the program to he discussed 
them he ap : Agel, R oy oyhood. The includes Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian Symp- 
The tre tment of Set ao alee UI. hone and. ‘a transcription by Stein- 
coded, more immediately ingrati- turer is to be R. G, Appel. 


J 


PERSONAL 


most enjoyable Symphony Concerts 
|of the present season, that of yester- 


day was also an afternoon of person- 
'alities, 


Played the same piece with the same written not only adroit] 
Orchestra, there were floral] tributes nificantly, 
‘In addition to the expected applause. | nahh Atis memorable concert came 


-towever tedious and long-winded this 
|oncerto of Brahms may seem in a less | pallet 
eloquent, less . 


| there was yesterday no thought of the. 
music's 


| With sue rite , 
Petia’ mee Vitality, , discern- | more than usual breadth of utterance, 


for once it was continuously and deepl 
éngrossing. Rarely in Symphony H 
has any concerted piece been brought 
to so consummately beautiful, so im- 
peccably finished a performance. 


With reason did Mr. Bauer and Mr. 


Koussevitzky publicly extend to each 
other their felicitations, the while the 
| audience fervently applauded both, 


Loeffler’s Prize Poem 


| 

With wisdom has the management of 

\ y the orchestra of late eliminated the 
S MPHON superfluous or inconsequential “agsist- 
ing artist’’ who with too great fre- 


quency once clogged and cluttered our 

rat Vee. S. /9287}| symphony concerts. But when a Bauer 
y, fromes to take part in a performance 

; Such as that of yesterday the orchestra 

is neither incommoded nor undeservedly 


Bauer and Loeffler AS || relegated to second place: it is en- 


riched. 
: Written in the recollection of early 
years spent in a village of Russia, Mr. 
Soloist and Com- | Loeffler’s symphonic poem was first 
heard at a North Shore festival in 
Evanston, Illinois, in the spring of 1924, 
poser when it received the prize of a thousand 
dollars annually awarded by the Chi- 
cago North Shore Festival Association. 
| Looking back over more than five de- 
cades !Mir. Loeffler has remembered the 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


One of the most interesting and | the music of the Russian Liturgy, the 
Playing of village musicians; he is 
moved afresh by the death of an aged 


te a 


friend. 


lite 


Agreeable and Significant 


First, Harold Bauer as_ soloist | At the outset this music seemed no 


played the D minor Concerto of | more. than agreeably and ingeniously 
Brahms and, since the performance | Pictorial, deftly made and effectively 


| Scored. But ere long there enters a 


‘marked the 25th anniversary of his | deeper, graver, more personal note, and 
' first appearance in America when he in eloquence and in exaltation the music 


ends. Once again Mr. Loeffler has 
y but also sig- 


Brahms’ ‘‘Academic Festival Overture,” 


And the initia] Boston performance In a performance not merely gone- 
| of Loeffler’s “Memories of My Child- | through-with in cheerful, sentimental 


and lusty fashion, but one that set the 


hood,” brought the composer, like- | music in a new light, one upon which 
| wise warmly applauded. to the stage, || Mr. Koussevitzky had expended his 
| PP , ge usual pains and. to which he brought 
his customary fervor and imagination. 


MADE DEEPLY ENGROSSING | And as notable in kind was the con- 


cluding performance of the afternoon, 
that of the Second Suite from Ravel’s 
“Daphnis and Chloe.’ Ravel 
has here stretched a larger canvas than 
is his wont; he has written with sweep 
and stride. Yesterday his music had 


inspired performance, 


S limitations. On the contrary, 


warmth of phrase and glow of tone, 

and the final dance was Played with a 

Surpassing brilliance. ee 
lasepiitieiainrilaiah ali absense Ue 


es A tine rd - = 
a kn ee eel 


incidents of a few years’ sojourn in | 
Russia. He recalls the chiming bells, 


peasant who was _ story-teller and | 
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LOEFFLER HAILED, 
BAUER REWARDED, — 
BRAHMS SALUTED 


om 
[| mh We 


I SLOAN -* ° 


|MEN, MUSIC AND A SYMPHONY 
CONCERT 


ee re 





Delights and Discoveries—The Hungry 
Fed, Anniversary Noted, Subscriptions 
Counted—A Concerto for Pleasure and 
Patience—Ravel When He Beats Highest 
—Tone-Poem of Memories Into Beauty | 
Decanted 


# 


Se ee 


ES 


N A WEEK of Sundays there has been 

no more amusing Symphony Concert, | 

No sooner had one and all taken their | 

places than they drew from the pro-| 
gram-books a blue slip. Anxiously they | 
Scanned it: “Owing to the indisposition | 
(Of Mr. Kous ... "”; but a lowering 
day had brought no such mischance. Not 
even a change in the program—far lesser 
mishap—did the ominous slip record. 
Rather, it bore a cheerful message: “For 
the convenience of those who wait in line 
on Friday afternoons light refreshments 
will be served in the first balcony foyer.” 


TIGHT BINDING 


‘gome perused these’ names diligently. By, 


count the number: of subscribers was well | 
above three hundred. So widespread anj 
sy warm is interest in the Symphony Con. | 
certs under the present conductor. Tho|/ 
thought bred content; the creative Jo. 
hannes might continue his works of ex- 
patiation. : 
Besides, athe afternoon overflowed with 
“nersonalilies.” There was Mr. Kousse- |” 
vitzky the usual but also the inexhaustible, | | 
There also was Mr. Loeffler, composer of ; 
the symphonic poem, “Memories of My 
Childhood,’ which was novel piece upon a 
familiar program. No sooner had tho }|) 
music ceased than the clapping began. Mr. | 
Koussevitzky ran a discovering eye over | 
the left-hand balcony; ‘vanished, reap- | 
peared, thrust the smiling Loeffler before 
him; patted him encouragingly, added his}. 
own plaudits, while audience and orches- 
tra swelled theirs. The familiar ceremcnies 
to the last detail; the familiar pleasure i 
on stage and floor, in balcony ard gallery, | 
onee more renewed. .. . Mr. Bauerf 
also had his inning. ‘Twenty-five years : 
ago almost to a day he played the solo- | 
part in this Concerto of Brahms with the 
Symphony Orchestra—as pianist newly 
come to America. Yesterday, as pianis: 
long established and for the eleventh time 
returning to Symphony Hall, he repeated tt 
Before he began, after he ended, long and | 
loud were the plaudits. A wreath was q 
handed up to him, and a bunch of chrysan- ; 
themums. By the signs of the afternoon j 
not less than two thousand persons rejoice : 
to hear him play. Yet when his “anniver- | 
sary recital’ befalls in January, he ‘will be 
fortunate if half that number sit before him, 


For weeks past they have intimated that | One gathers laurels—and also chrysan- 


While they listened to immortal music glad- 
ly; yet also @id they listen mortally hungry. 
By ten o’clock some of them assemble; not 
until four-twenty do most of them depart, 
Stomachs as well as souls cried for sus- 
tenance, and a considerate management has 
now made it twofold. It is simple and by 
no means costly; the bar (so-called) of 
The Pops provides it; at the tables round- 
about it may be eaten. Subseribers also 
seemed nothing loth to bite. sup and chat 
80 stipulated; but no one as yet walks 
about with his sandwich more Teutonico, 
much less extracts it from a paper bag. It 
is Symphony Hall; it is Friday afternoon; 
there are proprieties. | 

The trustees, as -it were, also entertained. | 
Upon the middle pages of the program 
they announced that $69,531 had been sub- | 
scribed, thus far, to meet the deficit for | 
the current Season; that the several] En- | 
dowment Funds now Stood at $230,000. | 
Better still, they filled six columns with 
&@ list of those guarantors, Since the | 
Concerto of Johannes Brahms for Piano- 
forte and Orchestra, Number One in D. | 
minor, Opus Fifteen, ig not without lengths, | 


il stately tread. The ‘“Foxsong” of the Fret 


_themums—while one may. 


Re 


As though all this was not enough, the 
“Academic Festival Overture” of the self- 
‘same Johannes was vehemently discovered. 
'True, he wrote it in 1880; true also, it has 
‘been repertory piece these forty years, | 
true, finally, Dr. Muck wore it threadbare 
‘a overmany performances; while Mr, Moi- 
i'teux by no means overlooked it. Yester- 
‘day, however, the assembled company 
chose to regard the Overture as some 
istrange new thing. There was no stilling 
ithe applause ; twice and thrice Mr. Kousse- 
‘vitzky returned to acknowledge it; even 
the orchestra must rise to receive the re- 
ward of prowess—with a straightforward 
music. The reason was not far to seek. 


'|It pleased Mr. Koussevitzky to transform 





this homely potpourri of German student 
songs (as Brahms himself called it) iInto4 
portentous show-piece. That honest dd 
tune 















| 





Wir hatten gebauet 
Ein stattliches Haus 


near burst with sonorous magnificence alt 
















a, 8° in coérdinated, contrasted and cumy.D0wn the vista of the ears 
| U y the 





|Fokine. The tremulous sti¢ of the dawrUTé 1s as the imag 


men gained a mountainous Bayety; in anc 
out of “Gaudeamus Igitur” pealed the cli- 
max. Mr. Koussevitzky would have none 


of Brahms’s heartiness and jollity. No flute, 





mensely affective’ became this simple old: Heard 
overture as the conductor transformed it. 
into nothing less than a pageant-musi 
sounding before a Rector Magnificuse and 
a full-robed Academic Senate. Sometime 
a sense of humor seems not the liveliest o 
Slavic virtues. 



















with it Ravel's whirl of rhythm and flare 
of color. Write music of mere sound and 


Neither conductor nor planist laid aj/°™ersy and it will achieve such a close. 


Write it as goes Ravel, with every chord, 
interval, modulation, timbre contributing 
to a single end, and from energy measured 
upleaps frenzy unchained. The mastery is 
as complete ag the sensation. 

Mr. Loeffler’s tone-poem no less exempli- 
fied this mingling of designing mind and 
imagining spirit. As flawless are the 
means, concentrated the impression. His ear 
Still treasures the sounds that it heard, 
fifty years and more ago; in a Russian 
village; the dreams that bells and litanies, 
folk-song and folk-dance awakened, yet 
open before him. Freely he would suftuse 
them with music, simply witha]. The dis- 
tant bells sound upon the air; the child 
forgets them for the nearer voice of plain- 
crystal-clear over many an intricacy; again tive folk-melody. He listens again, and in 
tone, pace and rhythm miss not an iempres the church priests and congregation are 

of the omposer; while a rapt and studious C2anting. There are merry-makings as 
Brahms receives the light, heat and motion well when the peasant songs were geyer 
of the stirred pianist. Yet with the first 27d the villagers snapped through dances; 
movement there is no abating the Brahm.® @@y that is elation to remember and a 
sian preoccupations. No doubt it is a %2¥ when the old story-teller, whom the 
weighty and abstruse music; quite cer. /@4 loved, lay dead and was buried. The 
|tainly it is born in endless reflection and™®™®mbrance darkens—the snow, the 
ripened under an exhaustive workmanship, *‘€PP¢, the monotony, the weariness, the 
As likely as not, it repays a like con- Pulse of life that Strains and drags through 
templation, Yet in the concert-hall it the Song of the Volka bargemen. The re- 
comes and goes on the instant—while Bauer membrance clears and brightens; in sun- 
or no Bauer, the impression persists of Set light the music dissolves and fades. 
mental process upon itself dryly feeding, Mt. Loeffler writes briefly, linking im- 
Bite into it, say the unflinching Brahm- pulse to impulse as they stirred within 
sites, Even so, there is mo compensating “'™ yet giving each free play. At 
flavor upon the palate. every turn isolates and intensifies—as 

puree the child might listen grave-eyed to the 

The more, then, the pleasure of the un-/litanies; as bright-eyed he would follow the 
| regenerate in the second part of the con-74Nnce; while for the Separate his world 
cert. Ravel and Loeffler shared it—the Pa.Contained naught but chanting voices or 
risjan with those “fragments” from the flicking feet. The joy of one day, the grief 
ballet of “Daphnis and Chloe” that yet°f another possess the music, childlike. 


gathering 
glow. A 


transforming hand upon the ensuing Con 
‘certo. There it was four-square, long 
breathed and, in the first movement, als 
thickish, No one may reasonably demur 
to the slow division when Mr. Bauer plays 
it. His unfolding of the pattern is crys- 
tal clear. The limpid beauty of his tone 
eddies into euphonies with the orchestra, 
A grave sentiment, a gently elegiac mood 
clothe the music Brahms is musing, no 
pondering; the workmanship seldom wizen 
into dryness. If these be measures o 
grief—for the dead Schumann—they ar 
chiselled and chastened. Not once doe 
Mr. Bauer stretch the reticence or troubl 
the mood. Into the Finale, he also car 
ries this poise and measure. Again he i 





lated whole; the Bostonian with the tone-Shadows scatter into the sunset 
poem of childhood memories that his own™usician jn rich and ripe maturity finds 
city has waited a year to hear, Once morethe means to recall these sounds, and sen- 
this Second Suite seemed Ravel’s topmost¢*lons treasured ; in other ears and spirits 
achlevement in theater or concert-hall. In.t© awake semblance’ and response, Mr 
deed the stage of the imagination better40effler transmutes subtleties into simplici- 
mounts it than did the stage of Monsieu:ties; he sifts and chooses until each meas~ 


6 or the mood caught and 
ripples the earlier pages: a hundred in, Comveyed; he takes thought and it | : 


bri ht- | 
“dary details (as they seem) deepen anc®™S or deepens candors of recs lledtions vest 
yersify a single impression. The wax @ffection. From length of days finely 


mi Nght discovers Chloe upon the scene tOuUChed he lures tha beauty of memory ;, 
pe glow of the risen day glows als:{™to music transfuses and distills it, ; 
passion of Daphnis. An elate and ful! H. T. P, 

SL eeeseetsettineens 







| Penetrating. A hint of stage or program 
;and page upon page stir with suggestion. 
“absolutely” the. felicity and the 
certainty of every note give pleasure, The 
\shepherd-folk throng the glade and the 
y orchestra; the “joyous tumult” begins—and 
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Svmphor | __ past, music with which the individual-| naturally does not alway 
pf Pp m : | ity of the composer has become moré/date himself readi 


2A 
of. or less disassociated, Mr. Koussevit- 


to 


q ‘waying of his musie mis 
a, MEME ok DUE Na | | been desired. With™ 


ae si sel | in harmony.}| But the playing 

| \HE program of the seventh con- ito the advent of Mr. KOUSSGEItSEY. | : with wala gt ley of yen Fates “Daphnis et Chloé,” 
aby, the Boston Symphony Not that Mr. Bauer’s serch eR | (perhaps rightly, perhaps wrongly)! orchestra at its best. Fee bate 
{Orchavira, Serge Kouszevtshy, this mule is $57 fonog, out Xmut| ful Te felt that his individuality seemed] THY sone Oh canaternel: RD 
uctor, given yesterday atte ¥ : ’ - , ‘to clash. hin 

io edna Hail, Boston, was: be confessed thtat it lacks the IKous- | ih Much Brilliant Playing lorchestra and audience. There was | | 


‘al Ov i ardors and is perhaps’ 7 ch brilliant playing on the part 

Eee Teoeeerte for Pianoforte No. 1 sete Saag br for it. But if some- ; | The playing of the orchestra was of havent Ble ne ot themes 
in D minor | _- Iwhat cold by comparison, it is none) : not of uniform excellence through-| .jostra. there were many startlingly 
Loeffler—Symphonic Poem, “Memories the less sane, logical and well-bal- | : out the afternoon. The brass Was | beautiful effects obtained -by the. 
TON a SR pl abt Fragments from |/anced! | occasionally so strident as to drown whole orchestra. Both Mr. Loeffler }. 
“Daphnis et Chloé” (Second Suite) | 4, Bauer belongs to a school of | toy the strings ee vapid drs tate fe! and Mr. Bauer were given ovations | 

ir. Koussevitzky’s | nia nist: ' all too rare. | | and again moments of untu e shan Te SF oat 

readings of the music. of Brahms Sep bap erate glitter and 7 in the winds. Nor can it be said te rouanout Tee nee ae 
have been uniformly pleasing. To be | .cintillate, he is always poetic, imagt- | that the attacks were always note- 
sure they have not perhaps entirely} ,ative, a pianist for reflective moods worthy for their precision, particu- 
conformed to the notions of many!anq music, delighting in delicate 
accustomed to the music of that) pair tints, in implications rather is. | 


master as played by German 2d Was forthright statements. And so) : Mr. HARoLp BAUER was born at London, April 28, 1873. (His | 


ductors, notably Dr. Muck, who nOd.4. pis playing of this. concerio @ ; ; : . 
doubt was in- possession of the cor-|+hing thy to be remembered with father was German by birth, his mother English.) He began his’ 


rect “tradition.” But if Mr. Kousse-|,joasure, to be lovingly conned, an qf career as a violinist, a pupil of Pollitzer, who formed him in many} 
vitzky shattered many a precon-| interpretation not altogether to be @ if ways. He played in public when he was nine years old, and for several 


ceived theory as to how this music} prasped in its full significance at @ |} years he gave concerts with his sisters, Ethel, a pianist, and Winifred, 
should be played he often succeeded }ipo actyal hearing. And what great | ' § 


in-relieving the somewhat tiresome | artistry can be demanded? ‘Truly in. a | “ager Musical Times reviewed a concert given April 17, 
austerity of many of its pages andjinese ‘days of effect at any price, : , and spoke of him as an “efficient pianist; but his ability chiefly 


Brive it with 's romantic life and|<uch playing, such a noble concep-| ¥ || displays itself on the violin.” In 1892 he decided to be a pianist, | 
ar iro stascterul. 


ti of the art of music is doubly | liand as such he is ~ ° ¥ 
Btrdiige, then, that he should have} “™m, °% y | almost wholly self-taught; for the lessons from Pader 


; @ i|.ewski were f °9 
labored under such a misapprehen-! yyy. Loeffier’s symphonic poem, in a ‘aan Fe wy * Mr. a a not call himself Paderewski’s 
Sion as seemed to govern him yester-| which he recalls years of childhood, | } Pupu. r. Bauer made his début as a pianist in Paris, which 
day afternoon in his playing of the) brought him a prize offered by the | 4 for a long time he called his home. He journeyed through Russia. 
Academic Festival” Overture. AC-| North Shore Festival Association. | 8 with the singer Nikita. He gave recitals in Germany, Spain the 
| p 


‘cording to the testimony of the pro-| put it must have brought him a much | BN . . : ; 
SEMA Bvahnig xbbice of this| crestor retictettion ta tho thought | | Netherlands, Austria, Sweden, Brazil, and other countries of South 


‘overture as a “very jouly potpourri! that he had succeeded in producing | | America, and in Australia; chamber concerts in Kurope and America, | 
/on students’ songs a la Suppé.” Whyi ag work of exceeding beauty wrought | and he played with many orchestras. 
then this gloomy, grandiose, almost! with a complete command of the} if vad ee a a ne eee 
stragic (at least portentous) mood of) resources of his art. Here the means | 

yesterday afternoon? Is it possible; which he employs are admirably | 
that Mr. Koussevitzky has no sense} suited to the end. Here virtuosity in : 
of humor? It was all very thrilling| the command of the orchestra is! 


and exciting, but was it really Bal fe sent united with musical ideas 
| 


—_—— ——— ee 
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the mood of this merry piece? which are interesting and original. 
Harold Bauer’s Anniversary Here all tends to the Ngee ier and 
‘On Dec. 1, 1900, Harold Bauer made; 2Pt expression of an underlying 
his first appearance in the United thought which stirs the imagination 
States at a concert of the Boston | 224 Which arouses enthusiasm for 
‘Symphony Orchestra in Boston play- | the sterling artist who conceived ‘At. 
‘ing Brahms’ first Concerto ‘is D | All Mr. Loeffler’s music 15 In- 
minor, Yesterday afternoon, 25 years | tensely personal and no piece of his 
later, almost to a day, he again | more so than this symphonic poem 
played the same work with the same || played yesterday. The flow of his 
orchestra. With Mr. Bauer at the} Melodic outline, the clarity of his 
piano, leading and governing, there orchestration haye never been more 
was a return to the style of playing | ‘% evidence. For this reason it al- 
Brahms which was current previous | ™0St seemed that a more sympathetic 
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Boston Symphony Concert 


o/ 








cert by the Boston Symphony Not that Mr. Bauer’s conception. oF 
Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, this music is dry and academic. NOv | 
conductor, given yesterday afternoon |that it is old-fashioned ; but it must 
in Symphony Hall, Boston, was: be confessed thtat it lacks the lous-- 
Brahms—Academic Festival Overture sevitzkyan ardors and 1s perhaps 
Brahms—Concerto for Pianoforte No. 1 |none the better for it. But if some- 

in D minor iwhat cold by comparison, it is none 


Loeffler--Symphonic Poem, ‘Memories ' ay ee 
of My Childhood” lthe less sane, logical and well-bal 


Ravel—Orchestral Fragments from |/anced! 
“Daphnis et Chloé’ (Second Suite) Mr. Bauer belongs to a school of 
Up to the present Mr. Koussevitzky's | yianists which is, alas: all too rare. | 


[ice program of the seventh con- 'to the advent of Mr, Koussevitziy. | 


have been uniformly pleasing. To be | ccintillate, he is always poetic, imagi- | 
sure they have not perhaps entirely | native, a pianist for reflective moods | 


conformed to the notions of many'anq music, delighting in delicate 


accustomed to the music of that ).1¢ tints, in implications rather 


master as played by German Con-|than forthright statements. And so” 
ductors, notably Dr. Muck, who no. was his playing of this. concerto 2 | 


doubt was in-possession of the cor- | thing long to be remembered with 
rect “tradition.” But if Mr. Kousse-| \j,acyre, to be lovingly conned, an 
vitzky shattered many a precon-| interpretation not altogether to be 
ceived theory as to how this music igrasped in its full significance al 


should be played he often succeeded |}iho actual hearing. And what great | 
in relieving the somewhat tiresome | artistry can be demanded? Truly in | 
austerity of many of itS pages and | these dlavs of effect at any price,’ 


infused it with a romantic life and | 


vigor far from distasteful. ition of the art of music is doubly 
Strange, then, that he should have; yalegme 


labored under uch, a misapprenen-| "ty "Loeter's symphonic poem, i 
ey Srey. Lena -| which he recalls years of childhood, 
day afternoon in his playing of the | proueht him a prize offered by the 
“Academic Festival’ Overture. Ac-| North Shore Festival Association. 


cording to the testimony of the pro-| put it must have brought him a much | 
gram book Brahms spoke of this! greater satisfaction in the thought | 
Overture as a “very jouly potpourri | that he had succeeded in producing 
on students’ songs a la Suppé.” Why. q work of exceeding beauty wrought 
\then this gloomy, grandiose, almost! with a complete command of the, 
' stragic (at least portentous) mood of | resources of his art. Here the meals 
‘yesterday afternoon? Is it possible; which he employs are admirably | 


|that Mr. Koussevitzky has no sense} suited to the end. Here virtuosity in 


9 , rarer af : . 
of humor? It was all very thrilling! the command of the orchestra is 


and exciting, but was it really in) happily united with musical ideas 
the mood of this merry piece? | which are interesting and original. 
| Harold Baner’s Anniversary ; Here all tends to the adequate and 
| On Dec. 1, 1900, Harold Bauer made, @Pt expression of an underlying 
his first appearance in the United| ‘ought which stirs the Imagination 
|States at a concert of the Boston | and which alo paige enthusiasm Pr 
Symphony Orchestra in Boston, play-| ‘Be Sterling artist who conceived It. 
ing Brahms’ first Concerto in D-. All Mr. Loeffler’s music is In- 
minor, Yesterday afternoon, 25 years! ‘@0S8ely personal and no piece of his 
later, almost to a day. he again | more so than this symphonic poem 
played the same work with the same | played yesterday. The flow of his 
orchestra, With Mr. Bauer at the, Melodic outline, the clarity of his 
piano, leading and governing, there| O'chestration have never been more 
was a return to the style of playing! '™ evidence. For this reason it al- 





‘such playing, such a noble concep- | displays itself on the violin.” 
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Brahms which was current previous | most seemed !hat a more sympathetic 


playing of his music might have 
been desired. With music of the 
past, music with which the individual- 
ity of the composer has become more 
or less disassociated, Mr. Koussevit- 
zky’s methods are more in harmony. 
With this music of Mr. Loeffler’s 
(perhaps rightly, perhaps wrongly) 
we felt that his individuality seemed 
to clash. 
Much Brilliant Playing 

The playing of the orchestra was 
not of uniform excellence through-. 
out the afternoon. The brass was. 
occasionally so strident as to drown 
out the strings and there were now 
and again moments of untunefulness 
in the winds. Nor can it be said 
that the attacks were always note- 
worthy for their precision, particu- 
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Mr. Harotp BAveEeR was born at Lon 
father was German by birth, his mother English.) 
career as a violinist, a pupil of Pollitzer, who formed him in many, 
ways. He played in public when he was nine years old, and for several 
years he gave concerts with his sisters, Ethel, a pianist, and Winifred, | 
a violinist. The Musical Times reviewed a concert given April 17, 
1888, and spoke of him as an “efficient pianist; but his ability chiefly 
| In 1892 he decided to be a pianist, | 
and as such he is almost wholly self-taught; for the lessons from Pader-_ 
ewski were few, and Mr. Bauer does not call himself Paderewski’s | 
pupil. In 1893 Mr. Bauer made his début as a pianist in Paris, which | 
for a long time he called his home. 
with the singer Nikita. 
Netherlands, 
America, and in Australia; chamber con 
and he played with many orchestras. _ 

























larly in. the concerto. Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky is a virtuoso oft 
naturally does not always accommo- 
date himself readily to another. 
virtuoso on the platform. | 


showed the) 
orchestra at its best. Mr. Kousse- | 
vitzky seized upon the mood of this | 
transferred it to’ 
orchestra and audience. There was. 
much brilliant playing on the part; 
members of the or-j 


chestra. there were many startlingly | 


music and deftly 


Both Mr. Loeffler | 
and Mr. Bauer were given ovations | 
by an audience which was enthusias- | 
tic throughout the concert. 


whole orchestra. 
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He journeyed through Russia 
He gave recitals in Germany, Spain, the 
Austria, Sweden, Brazil, and other countries of South 
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Hi Encel, in “his article on Mr. Loeffler in “The Music Quarterly” (July, 
#995) _" at when Me Loeffler was born his family was temporarily we ce 
French soil. Shortly before the Franco-Prussian war the Loefflers paver to — 
country town of Smjela in the province of Kiev. “Young Martin . . eight 
birthday was presented with a little violin, A German musician from . he cag ee: 
Orchestra in St. Petersburg, who spent his summers in Smijela, seve ~ is fir 
violin lessons. Outside of these, - — ec was home-gained. e sojourn 
ed in the boy’s mind. Diner 
4 from haa ggg family moved “dl Debreczin in Hungary. Martin's rei 
lessons ceased during the stay ghee 8 ~_ = hag ak ood ap Lysol ed a 
elations of a far-reaching sort. | | 
seraragadl sryenccl pte the vast, open plains to which a large part of the pope 
“epaired once or twice a year, with kin and cattle, in order to till their — e vr: 
It was customary for these caravans to stop before a row of inns mghog y oppes e 
the Academy buildings. Wandering Gypsy musicians could always be og -—- 
to enliven the proceedings. Their most appreciative listener was young Mar ra 
And the strains of the Gypsy fiddles sank into his consciousness.’’ About sree t : 
family was in Switzerland and in 1875 young Loeffler decided to become a pro — 
violinist. He went to Berlin and studied with Edward Rappoldi, who ae oe! 
dents for Joachim. ‘Harmony lessons were obtained under the ea ae ee 
Freidrich Kiel, and analytical studies of Bach under the nee S Pile — 
Bargiel, but it was the influence of the mighty George Frederic Hande - = 
cended all academic instruction at this period.” From Berlin Loeffler he be ar 5s 
where his violin instructor was Massart, a pupil of Kreutzer and the a < O 
Wieniawski; the composition teacher was Ernest Guiraud, born in New Or ~~. 
U.S.A., in 1837, and a Prix de Rome in 1859. Loeffler played for : year a ~ 
deloup’s Orchestra and also in the private orchestra of Baron Paul von Derw i, 
a wealthy Russian nobleman. This orchestra numbered about seventy men ry a 
the leadership of Karl Miiller-Berghaus. The Baron died. Loeffler yy opt _ 
Pasdeloup Orchestra, but in July, 1881 landed at New York. In 1881~ 3 ‘ nae 
in Damrosch’s orchestral and choral concerts in New York and the neig = 00 ; 
In the spring of 1882 he was engaged for the Boston Symphony ee Aen 
beside the concert master, Bernard Listemann. Loeffler played under Iheos hs 
Thomas in the latter’s “Ocean to Ocean” tour in the spring of 1883. He remaine 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra until in 1903 he sent in his resignation. 
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Bettered Bostonian 


Mr. 
first visit of the season to New York 


They played there on Thursday 2nd on 
traversing Chaikevsky’s 
First 
Kichheim's 


Saturday last, 
“Pathetic Symphony”; 
Symphony, in C-minor; 
“Chinese Legend’’ 
winter in Boston; Monsieur Ibert’s 
pressionistic ‘‘Escales’’; Bach’s 
G major ; 
“Kikimora” ; 


Brahme's 
Mr. 


“Apocalypse” and 
tan,”’ 
two programs the reviewers gave 
shrift. Only Mr. Eichheim’s piece—and 
not always it—escapes rather scorrtul dis- 
missal. About the performance of the two 
symphonies, however, 
wrote with its usual discernment and dis- 


crimination: 


It would not be quite true to say 
that Mr. Koussevitzky’s conveyance of 
the great score [Chaikovsky’s ‘“Pa- 
thetic’ ] fulfilled at every point our 
own notions as to;jhow this or that 
passage should be read. .There were 
many divergences from the normal in 
his treatment of tempi, of phrasing, of 
dynamics, and we are pretty sure that 
Mr. Koussevitzky did not intend~ his 
brasses to protrude so egregiously as 
they did in the approach to the climax 
of the Finale. But we are quite will- 
ing to forget a blemish or two of that 
sort. And as for the eccentricities of 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s very personol in- 
terpretation, they do nvt really trouble 
us at all. If that is the way he feels 
it, well and good. The point is that he 
feels it, quite obviously, with consum-_ | 
ing intensity; that he makes a superb 
and living thing of the music, an over- 
Whelming communication. That * is 
OnNOUsR.: ach 

Doubtless there were stern symphon- 
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To the more novel numbers of the 
short 


The Herald-Tribune | 
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‘| reading. They liked Mr. & oa 
ky’s sensitive phrasing at end of 
the Andante, which was pcetic with- — 
out being sentimental. They liked his | 
impressive conception of the sl in- 
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and gravity to the magnificent choral 


tempo here was not in accordance with — 
| the score). Above all, they liked Mr, — 
Koussevitzky’s version of*the sym- > 
phony because it was untram 

and.alive. Not all of this conductor’s _ 
flou Tres of tradition are persuasive; | 
but on this occasion his indifference o © 
the rules made many friends for him. ~ 
Their testimony of approval at the 

close of the performance was unmis- 

takable. > at 
_ With one accord also, the reviewers were 
/quick to discover the bettered quality of 
the orchestra. In the ears of The Tribune- 
Herald, “it played both novelties [‘A 
Chinese Legend’ and ‘Escales’] exceedingly 
well—brilliantly, indeed ; and in the second 
movement of Ibert’s suite the new first | 
oboe, Mr. Gillet, was able to disclose his 
skill, his taste, his beauty of tone.’ The 
Sun counted the performance of the Chinese’ 
ballet “a veritable triumph of orchestral 
virtuosity” and in the Brandenburg concerto’ 
noted “the fine sonority of the strings” and 
the evident enjoyment of all concerned. The | 
World discovered the orchestra “much ims 
proved.” The Times found the playing 
“more precise, vivid and electric.” ‘More 
than ever, it remarked, the Boston Orches- 
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where it has very few rivals. and their 
number is rapidly diminishing.” : 
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Mr. Carl Engel, in his article on Mr. Loeffler in “The Music Quarterly” (July, 
1925), says that when Mr. Loeffler was born his family was temporarily residing on 
French soil. Shortly before the Franco-Prussian war the Loefflers moved to the 
country town of Smjela in the province of Kiev. “Young Martin on his eighth 
birthday was presented with a little violin, A German musician from the Imperial 
Orchestra in St. Petersburg, who spent his summers in Smjela, gave him his first 
violin lessons. Outside of these, his general training was home-gained. The sojourn 
in Russia was indelibly graved in the boy’s mind. BA ore 

“From Smijela, the family moved to Debreczin in Hungary. Martin’s violin 
lessons ceased during the stay in Debreczin. But the time did not pass for him 
without musical revelations of a far-reaching sort. The Academy lay outside the 
town, on the road toward the vast, open plains to which a large part of the population 
“epaired once or twice a year, with kin and cattle, in order to till their distant fields. 
It was customary for these caravans to stop before a row of inns directly opposite 
the Academy buildings. Wandering Gypsy musicians could always be found there 
to enliven the proceedings. Their most appreciative listener was young Martin. 

And the strains of the Gypsy fiddles sank into his consciousness.”’ About 1873 the 
family was in Switzerland and in 1875 young Loeffler decided to become a professional 
violinist. He went to Berlin and studied with Edward Rappoldi, who prepared stu- 
dents for Joachim. ‘Harmony lessons were obtained under the renowned teacher 
Freidrich Kiel, and analytical studies of Bach under the guidance of Waldemar 
Bargiel, but it was the influence of the mighty George Frederic Handel that trans- 
cended all academic instruction at this period.”” From Berlin Loeffler went to Paris, 
where his violin instructor was Massart, a pupil of Kreutzer and the teacher of 

Wieniawski; the composition teacher was Ernest Guiraud, born in New Orleans, 

U.S.A., in 1837, and a Prix de Rome in 1859. Loeffler played for a year in Pas- 

deloup’s Orchestra and also in the private orchestra of Baron Paul von Derwies, 

a wealthy Russian nobleman. This orchestra numbered about seventy men under 

the leadership of Karl Miiller-Berghaus. The Baron died. Loeffler rejoined the 

Pasdeloup Orchestra, but in July, 1881 landed at New York. In 1881-2 he played 

in Damrosch’s orchestral and choral concerts in New York and the neighborhood. 


In the spring of 1882 he was engaged for the Boston Symphony Orchestra. He sat 


beside the concert master, Bernard Listemann. Loeffler played under Theodore 
Thomas in the latter’s “(Ocean to Ocean” tour in the spring of 1883. He remained 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra until in 1903 he sent in his resignation. 
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HE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA uae 
i Mr. lIsoussevitzky have made their 

first visit of the season to New York. 
They played there on Thursday 2nd on! 
Saturday last, traversing Chaikevsky’s 
“Pathetic Symphony”: Brahme’s' First 
ceymphony, in C-minor; Mr. Wichheim’s 
“Chinese Legend’ from concerts cf last 
winter in boston; Monsieur Ibert’s im- 
pressionistic ‘‘Escales’; Bach’s Franden-, 
burg Concerto in G@major; Lvyadov’s 
“Apocalypse” and “Kikimora”’; the guite 
from Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera, “Tsar Sal- 
tan.” To the more novel numbers of the 
two programs the reviewers guve short 
shrift. Only Mr. Hichheim’s piece—and 
not always it—escapes rather scorrtul dis- 
missal. About the performance of the two 
symphonies, however, The Herald-Tribune 
wrote with its usual discernment and dis- 


ic detectives who followed Mr. Koubk-. \ 
sevitzky’s performance fof Brahms’s 
First Symphony] with a metronome, 
stop-watch and flashlight; and doubt- 
less, if they were academically mind- 
ed, they weré not wholly content. -But © 
there, were others in Carnegie Hall who 
relished this strongly individualized 
reading. They liked Mr. oussevitz- 
ky’s sensitive phrasing at the end of 
the Andante, which was pcetic with- 
out being sentimental. They liked his 
impressive conception of the slow in- 
troduction to the Finale; they were 
grateful to him for giving due weight 
and gravity to the magnificent chorale 
passage in the coda (even though his 
tempo here was not in accordance with 
the score). Above all, they liked Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s version of' the sym- 
phony because it was untrammelled 
and alive. Not all of this conductor’s 
floutings of tradition are persuasive; 
but on this occasion his indifference o 
the rules made many friends for him. 
Their testimony of approval at the 
close of the performance was unmis- 
takable. 


With one accord also, the reviewers were 
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own notions as to;how this or that 
passage should be read. There were 
many divergences from the normal in 
his treatment of tempi, of phrasing, of 
dynamics, and we are pretty sure that 
Mr. Koussevitzky did not intend his 
brasses to protrude so egregiously as 
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skill, his taste, his beauty of tone.” The| 
Sun counted the performance of the Chinese | 
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Mr. Carl Engel, in his article on Mr. Loeffler in “The Musie Quarterly” (July, 
1925). savs that when Mr. Loeffler was born his family was temporarily residing on 
Mrench soil. Shortly before the hranco-Prussian war the Loefflers moved to the 
country town of Smjela in the province of Wiev., “Young Martin on his eighth 
birthday was presented with a little violin, A German musician from the Imperial 
Orchestra in St. Petersburg, who spent his summers in Smjela, gave him his first 
violin lessons. Outside of these, his general training was home-gained, The sojourn 
in Russia was indelibly graved in the boy’s mind, es 

 herom Smyela, the family moved to Debreezin iT) Hungary. Martin's violin 
lessons ceased during the stav in Debreezin. But the time did not pass for him 
without musical revelations of a far-reaching sort. The Academy lay outside the 
LOW, On the road toward the vast, Open plains LO which il large part ol the population 
epaired once or twice a year, with kin and cattle, in order to till their distant fields. 
these caravans to Stop before a row of inns directly Opposite 
Wandering Gypsy musicians could always be found there 
Their most appreciative listener was young Martin, 


[t was customary for 
the Academy buildings. 
to enliven the proceedings. | 7 Ts 
And the strains of the Gypsy fiddles sank into his consciousness.’” About 1873 the 
family was in Switzerland and in 1875 young Loeffler decided to become a professional 
violinist. He went to Berlin and studied with Edward Rappoldi, who prepared stu- 
dents for Joachim. ‘Harmony lessons were obtained under the renowned teacher 
Freidrich Kiel. and analytical studies of Bach under the guidance of Waldemar 
Bargiel, but it was the influence of the mighty George Frederic Handel that trans- 
cended all academic instruction at this period.’’ From Berlin Loeffler went to Pari: 
where his violin instructor was Massart, a pupil of Kreutzer and the teacher o 
Wieniawski: the composition teacher was Ernest Guiraud, born in New Orleans 
U.S.A., in 1837, and a Prix de Rome in 1859. Loeffler played for a year in Pas 
deloup’s Orchestra and also in the private orchestra of Baron Paul von Derwies 
a wealthy Russian nobleman. This orchestra numbered about seventy men und 
the leadership of Karl Miller-Berghaus. The Baron died. Loeffler rejoined th 
Pasdeloup Orchestra, but in July, 1881 landed at New York. In 1881-2 he player 
in Damrosch’s orchestral and choral concerts in New York and the neighborhood 
In the spring of 1882 he was engaged for the Boston Symphony Orchestra. He sa 
beside the concert master, Bernard Listemann. Loeffler played under Theodor 


Thomas in the latter’s “Ocean to Ocean” tour in the spring of 1883. He remained 


with the Boston Symphony Orchestra until in 1903 he sent in his resignation. 
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FORTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE & TWENTY-SIX 


Eighth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER I], at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 12, at 8.15 o’clock 


Galliard Sonata in G major (Freely Transcribed for Small 
Orchestra, by Maximilian Steinberg) 


(First Performance) 


. suite for Viola and Orchestra 


Viola Solo — JEAN LEFRANC 


I. Lento — Allegro — Moderato. 
II. Allegro —ironico. 
Ill. Lento— molto vivo. 


(First Performance with Orchestra in Boston) 


Mendelssohn . Symphony in A major, “Italian,” Op. 90 
I. Allegro vivace. 
II. Andante con moto. 


III. Con moto moderato. 
IV. Saltarello: Presto. 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898.—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


cag licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
t 4 view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators 
it being uncierstood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct suc view, may be worn. 


Attest: J M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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([H SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE & TWENTY-SIX 


———— 


AFTERNOON, DECEMBER II, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 12, at 8.15 o’clock 


l'reely ‘Transcribed for Small 


Maximilian Steinberg) 


Suite tor Viola and Orchestra 


ARTHUR 


FIEDLER 


7 


Symphony in A major, “Italian. Op. Oo 


view, MaAVY be worn 


M. GALVIN, City Clerk 


these concerts may be seen tn the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 


+} Boston Public Libr; reek bef 1 
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Li. tT “Tr wt Chive,” was-long famous. When ihe! 
: A wrote iti he did write—“teneras- 
SE UTE mente" over the third movement't was 


not an idle indication of the musioc’s 
character or of the manner in which. 


it.should be played. Mr. Koussévitzky 

gi .Buite to a hearing, and Bes bg 50 

Zi rd sympathetic a performance. Nae ag, 

Horak ol '. ge ek Mr. Lefranc, the first viola: of ‘the 
j 


ae orchestra, proved himself to be not only 
Transcription of Galliard 43 master of his instrument technically, 


but an intelligent and romantic: inter-. 


] % preter. He understood Bloch’s spur- 
Suite PY esented for poses; he shared for the time the moods | 
a? Se First Time that controlled and inspired the com- 


poser; he was one with him in the ex- 
‘pression of them. (He had “already 
played the Suite with piano, also with: 


orchestra, in Paris.‘ 
FIRST VIOLA FINE Sta alec Slistavad artistic courage in 
choosing this work for his first ‘a@ppear- 


IN BLOCH SUITE ance here as a soloist. The Suité is not 


ea 


for the general putlic; it is for-a ‘seleet 
ani audience, made up chiefly of musicians, 
By PHILIP HALE and even then there would be differ - 
tot ences of opinion. The Suite was per- 
The eichth concert of the- Boston formed in Boston at a Flonzaley” Quar- 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky | tet concert five years ago by Messrs. 
conductor, took place yesterday after- | Bailly and Bauer. It then excited hot 
noon in Symphony Hall. The program discussion, if not angry words, nose- 
WAS as follows: Galliard, Sonata, G ma- {Pulling and bloodshed. 
jor, freely transcribed for small orches- Paul Rosenfeld wrote a rhapsodic des- |, 
tras—flute, oboe, bassoon and strings by {| Cription of this Suite, so remarkable, 
Maximilian Steinberg: Bloch, suite for | SO ASsiastic in style, that the editor of 
Viola and orchestra (Jean Lefranc, vio- | the Program Book reprinted it. He 
1a);-Mendelssohn. “Italian’’ Symphony. found that the pungent, wild, Subtle 
Steinberg made this transcription in | Music evoked the desert and the trop- 
1925 for Mr. Koussevitzky. Yesterday’s ical swamp, the lushness of nocturnal 
performance was the first. Steinberg forests, the spice and heat of the 
took one of Galliard’s six sonatas for Straits. Mr. Rosenfeld heard not only 
the bassoon (or Violoncello) with a tho- ‘*The white-robead prophet speaking; he 
rough bass for the harpsichord. This lstened attentively to the “hairy ape.’ 
Gaillard, Dorn of French parentage in There is ‘‘corscrew Shrilling of fifes’’ at 
Germany, was a fine fellow in the 18th the beginning; tones of “blindly grop- 
century, highly esteemed in London, ing, leeding life.’’ There is “an insect 
where he was busy until he died early in swarm in May,’ there are “steel bobbins 
acs cy Soc & famous oboe player, and and shuttles,’ nor did Mr. Rosenfeld fail 
heen él neni d Aim in this capacitl. Gal- | to Surprise “a tribe of little brown men 
Maiti: bit urnel deal of music for the at a phallic feast.” In fact, the Lord 
et pean ul he is Known today chiefly by only knows what Mr. Rosenfeld did not 
thd toon oe translation of Tosi’s | see and hear in the Suite. 
Song » OX, “Observations on the Florid They that are acquainted personally 
Sts not daay te eax & ae with Mr. Bloch, a composer of indispu- 
bere added ‘ve Géliiara'e” facie aaa: table talent, are perhaps better able 
ménts, how he tinkered them, for these ie at ‘ite full it vThis Sule in a aeee 
six sonatas are not in the Boston Pub- | ¢, : of gr rs pared scrdt Me A vos 
. sonal expression; it is a ical photo- 
lie Library, and we doubt if they are J S a musical photo 
in any private library in Boston, It srapn of the man himself; or let us Say 
is not likely that Steinberg changed font it is a musically psychological 
the Inherent character of the original document. It reflects Ernest Bloch’s 
music. In whatever way he worked mind and soul as certain works reveal 
the-result is a fresh and delightful the self-torturing Tchaikovsky, with 
Sulte, gay in the lively selections way his fits of depression, suffering from the 
Without  trivialties and in the Obsession of inevitable death, at times 
movements of a captivating serenity | Srieking his despair. 
pegullar’ to the 18th century. » Nor fs _ Bloch has known poverty, suffering, 
Wate, lack of recognition. And in him the 


Geliard’s music mere] 
. ty a@ faint-echo of 
the superb Handel's; Gilliard had a’ mind Hebraic spirit that blazes and mocks 
and rages and inspires to lofty poetic 


an 
i, n of his own 
4s movemen P Strains in the books of the old prophets 


®oser whose hun ir. his heritage and his inspiration. 
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. There are Pipa 14° | 
scornful pages; there Is 
Ghats is ara in this strange rhapsodic 
Suite. Whatever one may think of it, 
may say, it is not music to be care- 
lessly dismissed with an “T don’t like 
it,” much less is it to be ignored, for 
it is the music of a man who feels deep-~- 
ly, has worked out his own idiom, has 
invented his singular but often effec- 
tive, impressive orchestration. The per-| 
formance led by Mr. Koussevitzky was’ 
‘a triumph of virtuosos. 
| The smug and 


: 


desert and later in the ghetto, cruelly 
abused and persecuted by those calling 
themselves followers of Christ. He 
wrote his music as he looks in his pic- 
ture, smiling and with a stick-pin in 
his ruffied_ shirt. Nevertheless, the 
‘“Ttalian’’ Symphony, a cheerful, sunny 
work, without depth of feeling, is pleas- 
ing to the ear, and provokes 
hearer the ‘‘gentleman-like joy’’ that 
Athenaeus notes as the_ mission of 
music. The interpretation was beautiful 
in every way, technically and aestheti- 
@ally. 

The concert will~be repeated tonicht. 
The program of next week consists of 
Bach's Suite in D major (the one with 
the famous ‘‘Air’’) and Richard Strauss’s 
‘‘Alpine’’ symphony, which will be heard 
here for the first time. 


i er 


SUITE FOR VIOLA AT 
SYMPHONY CONCER 


ey Pa bt mene, eo (7 af 
Jean Lefranc Heard in 


happy Mendelssohn, | 
‘also a Jew, fortunate in his birth and| 
Ain his early surroundings, was not in-| 
‘spired by though of his people in the 


in the | 


concert, in the original version for viola 
and piano, left no vivid impression, Like 
all his music it is ‘too personal in ut- 
terance to be truly great. Every aigewes 
ure in harmony, in turn of melody, and 
incidental polyphony is stamped with 
the individuality of Ernest Bloch. | 
Now, individuality degenerates into 
eccentricity quite as easily as it trans- 


‘there arejin March, 1920, at a Flonzaley Quartet 
rildness andl 


| mutes itself into genius. On this the his- | 
| 


| tory of the romantic movement in the 
/19th century in all the arts is evidence, | 
| Paul Rosenfeld, whose remarkable com- | 
mentary on this MUSIC Was reprinted 
in the program books, is a striking spe- 
cimen of eccentric romanticism. 

~ Bloch’s music is no such tissue of ab- 
surdities as Mr Rosenfeld perhaps un- 
intentionally makes it out. One couid 
not find in the suite the ‘“‘pungence, 
wildness, a subtlety which evokes the 
desert and the tropical swamp, the 
lushness and terribleness of the forests 
of the night, the spice and heat of the 
straits.’’ Nor did “The white robed 
prophet and the hairy ape both speak 
'to one listener, as they did to Mr Rosen- 
| teld., 

| But Bloch sometimes gets as far from 
'inusical common sense, clarity, order 
land beauty as his expounder goes in 
ithe rhapsody of which a briect specimen 
i te produced for the reader's edification 
| j 


meal, ay ts A LL A Ll LL ALLL LL LLL LE 


n the preceding paragraph. | 
Iie writes music as he feels, trusting 
ihis instincts wholly, and other men's 
iexperience not at all. \Beethoven and 
| Wagner, not to mention Bach and 
| Mozart. never of set purpose ignored 
‘the past experience of musicians. They 
‘Were supremely individuel in their 
fmusiec. not because they wanted to be, 
istrove to be, but simply because they 
'could not help it. 
John VFrnest Galliard, an obscure fig- 
| ure in the history. of music, but in his 
day one of the leading musicians in 
| London, where, Handel then reigned, 
wrote among other things six “‘sonatas 
l for the bassoon or violoncello.”” Maxi- 
| milian Steinberg. to whose zeal for ar- 


“i ranging old music Mr Koussevitzky has 


i been on numerous occasions indebted, 
thas laid heavy but loving hands on one 
of these sonatas. The original probably 
yresembles but slightly his ‘‘free tran- 
{scription for small orchestra,” heard 


- SYMPHON 


was the Andante teneramente, a move- 
ment deep in feeling for all its classic 


y. 
| _ contour. Beautifully played, _ this 
) % Sonata was yesterday warmly recéived. 
' New in its orchestral form although 
| é 
IN VARIETY 

()- B ‘Al | ence a less self-evident.example of mu- 
sical beauty, although it be in fact a 


already heard here in its original es- 
. oO less worthy one. 


Lefranc a Virtuoso 


guise in which it was awarded the 


more than one comment overheard, 
must have proved for many in the audi- 


Peak’ en fh, ton 5 


In his performance of the ‘solo-part 


Lefranc, F irst Viola Jean Lefranc, one of this year’s new- | 


comers to the orchestra, proved him- 
self a virtuoso and a musician who 
adorns the organization with which he 
has associated himself. He was héeartt- 
ly applauded yesterday, but no doubt 
less heartily than would have been the 
case had he chosen a piece at once 
more showy, more direct in its appeal. 

That throughout the Symphony Men- 
‘delssohn’s peculiar virtues as orches- 
trator were done the fullest justice in 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH yesterday’s performance may not hon- 


rs . estly be said. At times in that per- 
| lhe three pieces that made the rea tie the first movement pale a 
programme of vesterday’s Symphony little heavy-handed. Better by far 


concert offered a strilcj : . went the remaining three divisions, 
of wide dj ‘ , king illustration while in the final Saltavello the wood- 

bie € diversity in musical beauty. wind choir, not to mention the rest of 
For there was beauty alike in the the orchestra, was made to exhibit 


ee . P s t a , BA 
ancient Galliard’s ‘Cello Sonata as ae even breath-taking, virtuos- 


transcribed for small orchestra 


hy rsemnel’ ° . 

" os Steinberg, in Ernest Boston Symphony Plays 
cc's suite for viola and orches- ‘ ' 
tra, which introduced as soloist Jean | Bloch s | iola Suite 

Lefranc, first viola-pl - yr. — Mee. 2.92 
chestra Pe Ola-player of the or-; The eighth program of the Boston | 
hestra, and in Mendelssohn’s “Ita- | Symphony Orchestra, S2rge Kousse-| 


Player in Band, 
the Soloist 


y- 


tate as Suite for viola and piano (the | 


Coolidge Chamber-Music Prize in 1919), 
the music of Bloch, ‘to judge by the 


| 

Bloch’s Music |vesterday for thé first time anywhere. 
There are four brief movements, sim- 
iple, stiff Jointed, but not devoid of grace 
ue ‘and tenderness. This is music heard 
Two novelties and Mendelssohn's ' without difficulty and without difficulty 
“Italian” Symphony filled yesterday’s |i forgotten. “3 i oe 
Symphony program. Ernest Bloch’s| Mendelssohn's “Italian” Meped 
‘suite for viola and orchestra served to | Seemed yesterday an eyen  greate 
: : sepasaant comet ,; masterpiece than it is by contrast 
enable Jean Lefranc, new first viola ‘with the rest of the program. Sneerers 
iplayer, {oO display his abilities. A ‘free , long since pointed out its defects, its 
| transcription” for small orchestra of a Parccccte rig of Seat uate haha hay Pains 
some ‘aseoiogy S goccda- 
Sonata by Galliard, made for Mr Kous- batonal’ diffuseness et “structure. Yet 
| sevitzky by Maximilian Steinberg, was | Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
played for the first time anywhere. Au- |i were not wrong to dote on Mendelssohn. 
i\dience and reviewer enjoyed Mendels- | His somewhat anaemic, somewhat 
\sohn’s thoroughly Victorian symphony i saccharine grace is perfectly genuine. 
| more than the clumsily refurbished 18th | never eccentric, and no more naive and 
century piece, or than the Bloch suite. |colorless than most Victorian art. 
| Mr Lefrane is an excellent vioia Play-! This music has now acquired the 
er, fitted for the distinguisheq position ! fascination of the antique, and will be 
jhe now fills in the Boston Sympnony Or-|heard at intervals gladly. aa 

/chestra, Bloch’s suite when heard here 


Symphony 


= —— re mre eee 


han Symphony.” But how different 
Nn ‘ ‘ - - ; 

: each case was the expression, al- 
ough the form of al] three was 
“UDStantially the same 


GALLIARD'’sS MUSIC MADE NEW 
Hither 

Pesce, unperformed, Steinberg’s 

masterly transcription of Galliard’s 


J prepared especially for Mr. 
“OuSSevitzky, reminded the 


Sonata, 


Select circle of 
hom we call the “great.” 


majority, of yes- 
the author of a 
imself might have 
Especially notable | 


audience, 
that Handel h 
" Proud to sign. 


-vilzky, conductor, given yesterday 
| afternoon in Symphony Hall, Boston, | 
was: 

| Galliard,.Sonata in G major freely tran-. 
| 

| 


scribed for small orchestra by Max- | 
imillan Steinberg | 


Bloch. ......Suite for viola and orchestra 


Mendelssohn, »eeee S¥YMphony in A major 
“Italian” op, 90 


Galliard’s Sonata in @ major is 
like hundreds of other similar com-— 
positions of the eighteenth century, 
| Were they not labeled as the work of 
this or that composer they would 
hardly be distinguishable one ‘from 
tle other. Now and again there ig a 
Slight modification Which suggests 
the individuality of the composer, 
but such moments are rare indeed. 
Heering the music of one of these 
minor composers well shows why 
the music of those of more outstand- 


' 
' 
! 





ee ~- 





/on the program. 
lent opening piece. 


ing, 


ing and lasting value has survived. 
But all this does not imply that the. 
music, taken by itself, .is not often 


interesting and appealing, apart 
from its historical significance. This 
was quite true of Galliard’s Sonata, 
played yesterday, It exhibits no 
great depth of emotion, yet it is 











MENDELSSOHN BRIGHT, | 


lit ht-hearted, merry music; facile it| 


may be, but not without charm, It 
comes, it goes, and if the hearer is 
not greatly impressed, vet he derives 
a certain pleasure and is placed in 
a receptive mood for what follows 
In short, an excel- 


Bloch’s Suite for viola and orches- 
tra, which followed, may hardly be 
classified among the compositions 
designed to lull the listener into 
pleasant forgetfulness. It is for- 
bidden, uncompromising music, dif- 
ficult to listen to, far from ingratiat- 
yet withal music of sharply 
defined character, individual music. 
Like it or not, it must be respected. 
As for the solo viola part, despite 
the excellence of Mr. Jean Lefranc’s 
playing, it seems for the most part 
superfluous, a filth wheel to the 
coach, 

After it Mendelssohn’s “Italian” 
Symphony sounded unusually 
Here is music which after all must 


be admired for its perennial fresh- 
hess, its natural grace, its unaffect- 
edness, its sincerity; which here and 
shallow, but 
Per- 
haps we are just beginning to appre- 
ciate Mendelssohn at his true worth. 
Only a few short years ago this sym- 
phony would have been dubbed old- 
hopelessly 
We were then run- 
ning after new musical fashions and 
some- 
what distorted our musical perspec- 
tive. Yet it is not good altogether to 
past in our 
enthusiasm for the 
symphony 
_recalls that there was much good 
Stravinsky, 
music which has not altogether lost 


,there may be a little 
which is for all that genuine, 


fashioned, out of 
faded and worn: 


date, 


our enthusiasm for novelty 


forget or despise the 
enjoyment and 
new, and Mendelssohn’s 
before 


‘music written 


-itS savor. 


| The playing of the orchestra was 
attacks were 
Cleaner, the intonation better than 
|On Many a past occasion, and there 
was real orchestral virtuosity in the 
playing of the first and last move- 


unusually good. The 


'ments of the symphony. 


Ce ee ere — ee 


S. M. 


+ Ae rere ee oD 


well. 


; 


CALLIARD FOR CHARM, 


BLOCH FOR BROODING 


eT OLA ———— N86. 12. bia 


‘SYMPHONY CONCERT OVER THREE | 


eel 
i Oe oO Ore 


CENTURIES 


By .Sheer Craftsmanship, the “Italian | 


Symphony” Keeps Fresh Life — An 
Old Sonata Sings Pleasantly in the 
Ear—The Suite for Viola as It Releases 
and. Enchains the Singular Temperament 
of Ernest Bloch — Many-Sided Con- 
ductor 





LESSED be craftsmanship! It Is 
preservative quality in all the arts. 
Many of our youngsters will not 
believe as much, because by nature 
os choice they prefer to send their fine 
phrases sprawling over fair white paper ; 
to let the painting go hang so long as the 
fashion is followed; to splosh about in 
the wealth that a modern orchestra affords. 
Fiowever, it is their boast that nothing 
happened in their world before 1914 (or is 
it 1918?) which notion rather excludes 
length of days and length of life from their 
purview. If any of them were sitting in 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon and 
turning the pages of the program-book— 
of course, in the intermission—they may 
have chanced upon the date of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Italian Symphony,” which !3 1832- 
33. “Old hat,” they may also have said 
to themselves as they made this discovery, 
and wondered whether they would see it 
through. If they did hear it through, they 
may have passed to further and more sig- 
nificant enlightenment—that the “old hat’ 
sounded both fresh and animated; that it 
had an apt trick of doing exactly what it 
set out to do; that to ears, usually at odds 
about music, it gave equal pleasure, 
Nobody in these days will contend that the 
“Italian Symphony” so lives and pleases, 
because Mendelssohn abounded in ideas oF 
teemed with passion like one, Ludwig van 
Beethoven, dead a few years before ove? 


| 


| 
| 


| 
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| 
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then open the “orchestra] works” of Felix | 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
rummaging, 
turn up a full score. 


he is some 
viewer? 
| 4re perfect and un 


| these groves of Ac 


| fanciful 
course, never 


| Ing, never sitt 


and flowing ¢ 


the horns through this “Italian Symphony.” 
i; There are only pairs; yet Mendelssohn's 
} hand and fancy upon them is unerringly 
sensitive and felicitous. | 
making their orchestra] studies, are forever 


conning Rimsky and’ Ravel, Stravinsky or 
Strauss. 


None of us escapes his own nature, though 
the self-deceiving Stravinsk 
himself next neighbor to 
Czerny 


del and 


the “Italian Symphony” to the last, there 
is not a departure from orthodox prescrip- |! 
tion as it went in the thirties. 
listening to the music 


the way in Vienna. Mendelssohn's “sub- 
jects” are graceful, fanciful, especially in 
the Andante and the Finale; but at his Vie- 
torian apogee, few set them down as im- 
posing “musical thoughts.” As for pas- 
sion, the s'eek and smiling Felix had no 
mind to such a breach of the proprieties. 
Yet he did know how to write music. By 
that craftsmanship his “Italian Symphony” 
is good hearing anywhere in this present 
December—especially when it is played, as 
it was yesterday, in its own voice and 
manner. 
tuoso-orchestra forced no measure; by the 
same token they left none unpolished. 

In these times we pat our young modern- 
ists on the back, 
economical of means after the torrential | 
Wagner, the luxuriant Strauss, the ara-' 
besquing Debussy. Observe also that some. 
ninety-three years ago, it was the custom 
of Mendelssohn neither to waste nor to mis- 
place a note. He modulates because the 
moment is apt for modulation; his har- 
monies seldom sound thin because they | 
are so finely knit and transparent. We | 
bless those same young modernists because 


they do not clutter their instrumental 
voices; because they seek out ard use 
directly the particular timbre that they 
desire, 


Listen to the wood winds and to 


Our youngsters, 


With profit, they might now and | 


After a deal of | 
the music-shops can usually | 


Obviously Mendelssohn is a formalist. 


y may imagine 
Clementi and 
and on visiting terms with Han- 
Bach. From the first measure of 


Yet who. | 
» thinks twice of this | 
“limitations,” unless | 
despicable Pedant of a re- 
In’ fact, for Mendelssohn they 
conscious freedom. In 


‘Subservience,” these 


subjects along their 


have smiled upon his clear 
ounterpoint, 










Mr. Koussevitzky and his vit! 


because they are so'§ 


} breathes the perpetuating charm. 


ademe he can send his, the other day and from Brook! 





Mght-footed.~ A. pleai 
breathes out of the Anda " he glow 
of Italy upon a Northerner warms. the 
first movement. It is the sensation of 
Strauss through the beginnings of “Aus 
Italien.” Mendelssohn concentrates and 
distils this reaction; whereas the ebul- 
lient Richard must outspread and shout it 
—and the earlier music is none the worse 
for the charm of reticence. Across a 
century, less seven years, sheer craftsman- 
ship preserves this “Italian Symphony,” 
and in the Bostonian consulship of Kous- 
sevitzky it is alive and refreshing, 

To another music of yesterday, charm 
was also preservative and through almost 
twice the Mendelssohnian years, Somehow, 
somewhere, Mr. Koussevitzky came upon 
a Sonata of Galliard—London musician in 
Anne’s and George’s day—for Violoncello 
or Bassoon; persuaded the ingenious Stein- 
berg of Leningrad to transcribe it for smal] 
orchestra; played it on Friday for the first 
time in the new dress. It was not a re- 
markable music when Galliard ruled the 
final double bar; nor is it such today. 
Those ‘‘cheerful” Allegros of the first half. 
of the eighteenth century run in an unes-. 
capable similarity. Even Bach or Handel 
did not too often thrust through it. Or- 
dered sound routined, they make as many | 
courtesies as Don Basilio in “The Barber.” 
Until a Mozart and a Haydn came along, 
no one quite dared to show them the door. 
For a minor composer, like Galliard, the 
necessary two are all in the day’s work 
-—perhaps with a whiff of the spring air of 
England blowing through the window to 
freshen them. . 
Yet out of the two 
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slow movements 


‘These 
ancients of the eighteenth century invented 


a melody as easily as “we moderns’ set 
in a rhythmic figure—and it stil] S'ngs 
down the years. And how apt they were at 
the handling! Galliard is next to nobody 
in the count of time; but he charms with 
the unfolding of his Andante. It soars 
and sings; yet is there a bass beneath. 
Good also to hear is the statelier, less sen- 
timental, grace of the introductory Lento. 
Mr. Koussevitzky warms to this music of 
the ancients. Conductor of imagination, 
he can fancy Galliard at his elbow, even 
as in bodily presence, stood Aaron Copland, 


yn, 





Between the eighteenth and the nine- 
teenth century, it pleased Mr. Koussevitzky 
to set the twentieth—in the Suite for Viola 


his unfatling | by Ernest Bloch, played for the first tim 
res st time 
aa his happy, unobtrusive dexteri-| in Boston with the original piano-part be- 
pa re ‘ant a besides, _ this ie orchestral enrichment. Unlixe, Men- 
A earned name it, serves} delssohn, Mr. Bl | yr 
also what they call. “idetin “aioe och writes with passion; 


e, the dancing beat of 


While quite unlike Galliard, he promptly 
turns the ke | 


y of his darkest closet upon 
P. Kousseviide y excites the ear—with charm, Over sundry pages the tae 
Ss ZKyY and the orchestra as! Writhes throuch orchestral 


dissonance, 





















































nervous and shrill. 
viola sets to a <. si 
ually pushes it away, h , 
tom gn gad Oh ta tatvely the tainment, inner illumination and outer un 
Ss 
ceeding. ‘The viola woo 
orchestra reaches for 
Neither may persuade it 
it slips away. 
Alun from Liszt and begins a 
Tronico,” restless, | 
a harassed spirit at so W 
which it is cast. jane 
SR x mut. The orchestra—Mr. Bloch Ia. i: kr 
is Hebrew—egnashes_ its ENA ———4} 
‘Next the sensuous voice— 
‘to its songful 


snaps. .- - 
bers. For close copa 
ow er of the beginning & 
‘owed song 0 


“Jewish Poems,” e % 
rhapsody of “Sohelomo,” who ts 


| . . . Sic 
‘it, and more impregnating the musi 


TIGHT BINDING 


| : , his gropings and 

efaliy, the,temperament he imposes a: .. 

ei ogy eee str.vings, his angers and so’aces, At ae 
rag oe the phan-; end of the Suite, wearier than he, we . 

rae 8 re- erave his day of full release and free at- 





ely ; 
it ere cae gouslyl derstanding. And may Mr. Jean Lefratic 


| - evasive, first viola of the Symphony Orche 00 fl 
to Inger roug a ‘here to share. For he played yesterdas 
Then Mr. Bloch ng viet sro With technical mastery and musical under- 
release of standing in closest union, __H. TP. 


BLOCH’S NEW-OLD MUSIC 


derisive, plain release of. 
ith the prickly 
The viola runs 


f st teeth. 
Ca sietaeed To the Symphony Concerts Comes the 


utmost; the orchestra Qrchestral Version of His Suite for Viola 


acthrob, dusky, golden. | Tt is It ite —A Piaising Word for Both Substance 
2 ' sultry. This 


drugged, i , 
eet. Bates tnto eilence and the x‘inale and Surfaces—Widely Ranging Moods 
Lento smothe | 





The viola looses its brightest 


upsprings. vnythms leap; the phrases HE PROPHET of Ernest Bloch. com- 
voice; the ae the orchestra spurs and poser, is Paul Rosenfeld, essayist 
> sedgeagemalll ‘Yet the viola soon remem- about music. On Friday and Satur- 


es , ‘ . ra “me 

it lapses into the shad- day Mr. Bloch’s Suite for Viola and )} 
m , M 7 ¢ 4 sce eS 
heu fugaces.” chestra is to have place, for the indaty tim ‘ 
he Hebrews; at the Symphony Concerts. Therefore, 
Pera the is in order to cite Mr. Rosenfeld in exposi- 
~ tlon and in praise. He writes in a chapter 
: 9 $4 Mond , Fe 

of his ‘Musical Chronicle’: “‘The Suite is 
sto yr aganrhia > ) 

via “Oriental One of the most masterfully achie ved of 
<p thpeaganpelitent 7% Blech’s works, It has his vitality 
and sincerity. It has the harshness and 


' r in His more directness, the warm penetrating nave 
1s 1 € Ne / 4. F . SAY f S ’ suo So 
It 1s easy process to ai cov ikte Gy ehiet QOL. the deep, dark redone t sen ont 
» nao le ; N > .. Me is : of tie m8 ‘ } 
“absolute” eta eS oe this racialjmess, of his characteristic Idiom 
Tiola—-the play OF UNIS Bawls 
Suite for Vio 


“4 ; ic r-sweef * : ‘hythms 
++ tc there. but beside melocie line is bitter sweet ; the 1 Ly he 
+ a et ~ Yr . ie . . . + st . > . if 
spirit. Undoubtedly it + . of; lift heavy limbs im frenetic dance, t 


: Indic ality piled-up fourths pierce the ear with cruel 
ne re Ee brilliance. The texture and timbre ol the 
poeta sounds are eastern; eastern not with one 
sugary Orientalism _ of Rimsky aud his 
fellowship, but with pungence, wildness, 
subtlety. The white-robed prophet ana 
the hairy ape both speak. 

“And the work is more complex and 
Cevelonped a conception than any e 
Bioch’'s ‘earlier compositions, the quat- 
tet not excepied. A grimac:ng irony 
and a light irre:ponsib’e gayety h'the' to 
absent from his moods manifest them 
selves for the first time in the_ suite 
the four movements, homogeneous atthougn 
they are, show four distinct faces ‘ he 
first. after the introductory page, with ité 
corkscrew shrilling of fifes, its grave bitter 
brooding of the solo instrument, its many 
lamentful tones of blindly groping, Fleedins 
life, is a sort of gigue triste. Through; 
the second ‘movement, the allegro lronicoy 
an ape-like mockery whinnies. Cocoanuts 
are shied at all the four corners of the 
world. An acrid trio divides the two Secs 
tions of the scherzo proper, and conclude: 
the movement. The third is briefer eve! 
than the second... It is a lied; perhaps the 


Bloch is a Hebrew 
outing settings of Fsalms, 


Solomon, 


“Israel” are numbered 
the symphony of “Is! 2el” are 


among his music. | mn ; 
a uashony” upon Jewirh theines; never 


quite puts by 2 Jewish opera about Jezebel. 


eS cpavsl and acrid, both brooding 
outflinging, at odds with itself, at odds 
with the world around, soinetines in its 
bitterest moods more than a little inarticu- 
late. Technically ecven, Mr. Bloch must 
war within himself and upon his hearers. 
Dowagers shuddered 1t those introductory 
dissonances; yet in a Straussian luxuriance 
sang the hothouse music. At the beginning 
of the Suite Mr. Bloch is as one that 
gropes toward an ideal of intense personal] 
expression. He pursues it in the first move- 
ment and it escapes nim. He fancies that 
the world sits mocking by; flings at it the 
edged ircnies of the Scherzo. He seeks tha 
sensual consolation, ani it is only opiate. 
He tosses into the gayeties of the Finale; 
yet that first groping impulse ever con- 
strains him, 

The vioia falls anew to its brooding ; 
once more the quest has failed—and the 
world will not umderstand, Yet must. it 
be resumed thovgh mceckeri-s haunt 
(and impotence writhe a tee 
(iS it seems, has doomed, Mr. Bloch te 
| write more than once a ms. 
| while upon us listeners by sheer force of 


















Uvely as does Stravinsky, 


simplest page which Bloch has written. 
Dark passion throbs on Musorgsk y-like 
chords of the harp. A night ingale-like 


of the proud, luxuriant theme; the sensu- | 


ous hymn dies away again. And the move- 
ment which follows on this slow, lovely 
page springs out like a force released. 
| “The fourth movement of the suite is the 
.expression of ome of those moods of rapturous 
jeavety one of those visions of ‘le pays du 
oleil’ which has been given to agc nizing 
| co. mposers before Bloch, to Handel and to 
' 
j 
| 
| 


ee of the English horn prepares the return | 
| 


Ceethoven; and which appear to result not 
so much from amy wending of life itself, 
as from the victory of their strong minds 
jover their personal griefs. The music of 
‘this Allegro Giocoso patters with reckless 
ifeet. There are two climaxes. And after 
}the latter, the introductory soliloquy of the 
solo instrument returns; this time. in clari- 
ed and transfigured aspect. In these re- 
leased and yearnful tones, the Ssavorsome 
{ little work concludes. 
| ‘“Bloch’s orchestration is exceedingly 
| sparing and net and _  »pointed. The 
x 


i 


‘ynamics of the band, in accordance with 
|the Ughtmesgs of the musical design, are 
!seldom called into play ; the sign ff appears 
| only a few times in the score. Neverthe- 
‘ess, the orchestra is felt in its many- 
mouthed power and variety. Both ex- 
iremes of coloration are reached. The 
core brings into play both the shrillness 
ind the somberness of the orchestra] sound, 
and plays them the one against the other. 
ut for all the green flames of flutes 
| raversing the musical texture, the darker 
| Olors predominate in the orchestra; per- 
een in deference to the timbre of the 
olo instrument. 
| “The difference between the orchestra- 
'.-On of Bloch, and that ofr Di bussy. 
i with Which it thas gome affinity, is 
much the difference between the alto and 
(ne soprano’ voices. There are browns 
and purples and ancient golds in Bloch’s 
score deeper than those which appear in 
any of Debussy’s. The bass tones of the 
nat, the nasal baritone of the English 
owed - re the solo viola, prevail. 
er, se of the instrum-nts of 
vercussion made by Bloch gives his score 
a sharpness and a briskness quite different 
trom the genera] character of the tenderer 
creamier Debussy’s, The Genevar. uses 
the snare-drum as robustly and as effec- 
There is a 
in the allegro ironico 
, melancholy recitative. of the 
curious dry taps of the drum. A 
small wooden box adapted from the jazz 
peel aly in the last movement. 
with the celesta, it cracks 


Over the orchestral mass like a whip.” 
a 


Iremorable passage 
Composed of a 
Viola over 





RICHARD BURGIN 
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Ninth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 18, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 19, at 8.15 o'clock 


Suite in D major, No. 3, for Orchestra 
Overture. 
Air. 
Gavotte No. 1; Gavotte No. 2 
Bourrée. 
Gigue. 


neem TE af LION ao 


- An Alpine Symphony, Op. 64 
Night — Sunrise — The Ascent — Entering the Woods — 
Wandering by the Brook — At the Waterfall — Scenery — 
On Flowering Paths — The Mountain Pasture — Of 
the Path through Thicket and Underbrush — On the 
Glacier — Vision — The F og Rises — The Sun is Gradually 
Obscured — Elegy — Stillness before the Storm — The 
Thunderstorm; Descent — Sunset — Sounds — Night. 


(First time in Boston) 


Strauss . 


eesti es 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


ee 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 
head a covering which obstructs 


ein provided for spectators, 
t such view, may be worn. 
k. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN. City Cler 
Se ee 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
| of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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art Is Eloquent 
illiant Per- 
ance 


HITE ALSO 
|NE PROGRAM 


One ee ee 


aLIP HALE 


macert of the Boston 
Sera, Mr. Koussevitzky, 
Nace yesterday after- 
my hall. The program 
my Suite, D major, No. 

Strauss’s ‘‘Alpina”’ 


fas first produced at 
igo. Although it has 
| Several cities of the 
ehree in 1916), it was 
esterday for the first 


ml, the 
story 
marily 
pf a 
he could make from 
dogs, cats, etc. ‘He 
idiers also.”’ 
masterplece,’’ 


hero of the 
‘“‘Pyrotechny," 
skilful young 


common clasp- 


says 
vapoleon crossing the 
at critically, I should 
Short of Alps. An 
ould have improved 
it was a wonderfu) 
1 what a wonderful! 


i use of an orchestra; 
"iis ymphony short of 


id he attempt to ao- 
wsSible? 

2 & panoramic, musi- 
» of the Alps. The 
sed to climb, person- 
good Mr. Strauss as 
@ audience is not 
im. It starts in time 


b, enters the woods— 


, fed as tf the guide and 
esd never come out of 


the brookside, enjoys 
y waterfall, admires 
the mountain pasture 


underbrush, secs from on high a giorious 
view, is alarmed by the hush of nature 
before a terrific thunderstorm, descends, 
arriving safely below in time for the 
evening meal, looking at the setting sun, 
and, later, hearing the voices of the 
night, 

Strauss neglected, unfortunately, to 
allude musicaHy to the celebrated Edel- 
weiss, nor did he, like Baedeker, point 
out places of rest and refreshment on 
the way that are ‘‘well recommended,”’ 
with moderaté prices. 

In a way this symphony reminds one 
of “The Plains: Ode Sgmphonie,” by 
Jabez Tarbox, which was reviewed at 
length by the late John Phoenix. He 
tegan his masterly article: ‘‘The sym- 
phonie opens upon the wide and bound- 
less plains in longitude 115 degrees W., 
latitude 35 degrees, 21 minutes, .03 sec- 
onds and about 60 miles from the west 
bank of Pitt river. These data are beau- 
tifully and clearly expressed by a-long 
(topographically) drawn note from aa 
E-flat clarinet. ... A few notes on the 
piccolo calls the attention to a solitary 
antelope picking up mescal beans in 
the foreground.” 

The “‘Alpine’’ symphony ts a curious 
mixture of the ideal and the realistic; 
of the Icfty and the commonplace: of 
platitudes thinly hidden by gorgeous 
orchestral dress; of passages conspicu- 
ous for genuine beauty; of pages that 
are mere padding. As is not uncom- 
mon with Strauss, the thematic ma- 
terlal is often common, or vulgar, if 
one prefers that word. 

Yet what composer living but Strauss 
could have written the superb pages of 
the ‘‘vision’’ by which the hearer looks 
from the summit towards the four quar- 
ters of the earth? Or the exquisite 
measures, simple measures, given to a 
few strings? 

Mr. Finck thinks that Strauss may 
have caught the idea of his ‘‘Waterfall’’ 
music from hearing ‘“‘the Cascade of 
Jewels’’ in the opera ‘Ariane and Blue 
Beard.’’ We have no proof that Strauss 
ever saw the opera or the score. He is 
wholly competent to find music for any 
waterfall. (It is strange that he has 
never written music for Niagara or for 
the wonderful African falls.) His thun- 
der storm is impressive, if one cares 
for that sort of thing: it is thunderously 
amusing, and one likes to see the man 
turning the crank of the wind machine; 
but the ominous hush before the temp- 
est, with the suggestion of frightened, 
questioning birds, is, indeed, poetic and 
at the same time musical. Nor should 
the fanfare of horns announcing ‘‘the 
entrance into the forest’’ be forgotten, 
though this fanfare might be for any | 
chase, forest or no forest. 

Straus for once wrote his own pro- 
gram. What does he think of an earn- | 
cst commentator, the writer of a guide-, 
book to the Symphony, who pointed 
out that “‘the cold air of the glacier is 
indicated by a transformation of the 


® wooden man, when 

mare all right.’’ 

mxtraordinarily skliful) 
ells, plunges through 


‘waterfall’ theme, with new material?’’ 


Johann Sebastian Bach |} 
the Collection of Mme Wanda Landowska 
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at ab and, later, hearing. the voices of he: 
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_fllout places of rest and refreshment. on 
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hi a In a way this symphony reminds one 

and Brilliant Per of “The Plains: Ode saa ot a be 
Jabez Tarbox, which was reviewed & 

formance length by the late John Phoenix. He 
tegan his masterly article: ‘The symi- 

phonie opens upon the wide and bound- 
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bank of Pitt river. These data are beau- 










tifully and clearly expressed by 2» Jong 
(topographically) drawn note apr a. 
r Ei-flat clarinet. ... A few notes on the 

By PHILIP HALE piceolo calls the attention to a solitary 

The ninth concert of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky, rege PB a up mescal Henne | & 
conductor, took place yesterday after- * 
noon in Syeaniony ail, The is roti The .“Alpine” symphony is @ CusICee 
comprised Bach's Suite, D major, No, | ™!xture of the ideal and the realistic; 
3. and Richard Strauss’s “Alpina” of the lofty and the commonplace; of 
Symphony. platitudes thinly hidden by gorgeous 

This symphony was first produced at orchestral dress; of passages conspicu- 
Berlin ten years ago. Although it hase} 04% for genuine beauty; of Pages, <iee 
been performed in several cities of the | 27° mere padding. As is not uricom> 
United States (in three in 1916), it was} MO” with Strauss, the thematic. a 
heard in Boston yesterday for the first! ter!al is often common, or vulgar, i 
time. one prefers that word. 

Reuben Pettingill, the hero of the Yet what composer living but Strauss 
Artemus Ward's. story Pyrotmbee could have written the superb pages of 
was an extraordinarily skilful young the “Vision” by which the hearer docks 
man in the use of a common clasp- from the summit towards the four quar- 
knife, with which he could make from| ‘ers Of the earth? Or the exquisite 
soft wood, horses, dogs, cats, etc. ‘He | Measures, simple measures, given to a 
carved excellent soldiers also.” » few strings? 

“I remember his masterpiece,” says Mr. Finck thinks that Strauss may 
Artemus; “it was ‘Napoleon crossing the have caught the idea of his ‘‘Waterfall’’ 
Alps,’ Looking at it critically, I shoula} ™US!c from hearing “the Cascade of 
say it was rather short of Alps. An| Jewels” in the opera “Ariane and Blue 
Alp or two more would have improved |} Beard.’ We have no proof that Strauss 
it; but, as a whole it was a wonderfu] || ©Ver 8&aw the opera or the score. He is 
‘piece of work, and what a wonderfu] |j “Polly competent to find music for any 
| plece of work is a wooden man, when jj V@terfall. (It is strange that he has 
his legs and arms are all right.” never written music for Niagara or for 

Strauss is an extraordinarily skilful the wonderful African falls.) His thun- 
(elderly man in the use of an orchestra; |} @er storm is impressive, if one cares 
is his “‘Alpino’ Symphony short of {| for that sort of thing; it is thunderously 
Alps? amusing, and one likes to see the man 

In other words did he attempt to ao- # turning the crank of the wind machine; 
| complish the impossible? but the ominous hush before the temp- 
He has composed a panoramic, musi- est, with the suggestion of frightened, 
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cal moving picture of the Alps. The f Guestioning birds, is, indeed, poetic and 
aucience is supposed to climb, person- at the same time musical. Nor should 
ally conducted by good Mr. Strauss as the fanfare of horns announcing “‘the 
guide—though the audience is not} °™trance into the forest” be forgotten, 
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“pron hag! yoner to him. It starts in time hasan wl fanfare might be for any 
yesterday PA rine, enters ‘the “woods Rarcian im on ny ng ' 
his follower sptosantry Ili 0S ayer gram. What 4d ony Ke t i ae Ge ane | 
them—wandtes aa ee eae est Goraieon tenia’ the - ey el tia | 
the sight of a. vo sc brookside, enjoys) boo to: the avian eo 5 ee 
the scenery ee mf watertall:. acai oe out that “the cot aly of th y sheleh te 
and hears the ocr ‘balk, phavemiene teee wen indicated by a Shamatorica Gers of the 
Oe ee | waterfall theme) with new, Geena 







iphonyeds snot alas ‘‘fo 
iphony. is : 0 . 1 
Ee Oe a ‘harmingly 

ot pag oh Se like all popular aldiences 


Bach, and applauded tepidly. 


ee oe compared with “Tile Eulan- 
| | } Tem, "kom On ae 
not to Pe galome” oF. “Rosenkavalfer. 
Some of the pages of the “symphony 
might take oe . nT of a lecturer in 
he Talk o 
Sen trang the audience would op 
recognize the fact that no music % 
reproduce the emotion of one £82 * 
on the awful majesty of the ere 
or the wildness of the Diablerets; nor 
can oné paint in tones sunrise and sun 
set, whether he employs 
an ascending or descending scale. 


No, Strauss, 


rilyj tiful meuntain 6 a 
with ‘his jack-knife, is extraordinary] (ou let sense of the word the “Alps, 


‘Cc ; but 
in the use of an orchestra, t 
a hipine” symphony is a little short: ‘ 


of Alps. i} 
The performance, with a slight ex lc 


ception which probably sent noticed, | 
eloquent and brilliant. | 
apach's. Suite was played delightfully. 
The overture is stirring and at time 
grand music. Mr. Koussevitzky did not 
“- 
gentimentalize the lovey and familiar | | 


Air. The Gavottes, Bourree and Gigue, | und @ } a 
those who believe in the | spiegel,”’ he has never hit upon one on 

: for » bits of t of which a 
| iration of a vomposer, are! forgettable bits of tune ou whieh 
rlenary Insp Wagner can spin and weave his grandi- 


| except for 
hardly worth playing, much less hear-' 


ewe concerts next week will be on) 


mit ¢ 

resday (not Friday) afternoon ana 
coecday evening. Purcell-Wood, trum- | 
pet voluntary, Block, Concerto Grosso) 
for strings and piano obligator; Wag-: 


r, 
Gvinphony, C minor, with organ. : 


STRAUSS NOVELTY AT 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


ae ee, oy yah 


“An Alpine Symphony” 
Heard for First Time Here 


— oe ee eee 


( 


Richard Strauss’ tone poem, “An Al- 
pine Symphony,” published jin Wl, was 
played at yesterday's Symphony con- 
eert for the first time in Boston. The 
war kept us from hearing this music 
until Stravinsky had definitely taken 
Strauss’ place as the leading purveyor 
of orchestral novelties and rcpresenta- 
tive of the latest thing in music in the 
minds of that dilettanti always eager, 
like the Athenians of old, tor some abicch. 
thing. Soe Le al 

A prilliant performance, of deafening | 
sonority, was greeted with remarkably | 
enthusiastic applause. Che audience | 
waited at the end of the concert to re- 
:call Mr Koussevitzky thrice and bring 
the players to their feet. 

' Since Strauss’ piece lasts about three- 

‘quarters of an hour, played without 
pause, Mr Koussevitzky put only one 
other number on the program, Bach's 
| utifiul suit in T) mator the one con- 
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taining the familiar air. wrongly known 


symphony in the usual 
. “i word at 
the Glories of the! ;,, ; 
the fashion of an act 
music ips. 3 A 
motives.’ The §& . | 
scriptive titles put by Strauss above the 
separate sections 
is of a day spent by a 
the 
ingeniously among the Alps. 
while it is still night. 
lake Reuben Pettingill} ing through woodland, 


mist, 
ihe 


| have 
megalomaniac passion for sheer volume 
s of tone, and a thoroughly Teutonic at- 


| pattern of his score, 


i ¢ 
. pine 
great theme. 
work are all derivative and oftel com- 
prelude to ‘‘Parsifal’; Saint-Saens, ! monplace. 


monies, 
the 
blendings in 
lo suggest 


depict. 
imaginative, as 


yr t g ic was 
“for the G string. This mus 

the audience, 

Ay ences, aie hot Hice 


symphony” is not a 
bet " ine of the 
motion picture 
musically after 
in a Wagnerian 
with recurrent “leading 
told by the de- 


‘An Alpine 


all; it is not a 


tones, constructed 


printed score 
hero (possibly 
himself) in climbing 

The ascent is begun 
Sunrise, wander- 
up to the beau- 
which are in 


of the 


composer 


pastures 


the summit, a 
during 
night, 


glacier, 
thunderstorm 
and again 


enturing on a 
sind then a 
descent, sunset, 
omplete the picture. ; 
Strauss’ other and earlier Lone poems 
taught one to expect of him a 


ention to every detail in the complex 
With the excep- 
ion of a single theme in ‘Don Juan 
couple more In ‘mil; Hulen- 


se musical structures. 

Strauss has every musical gift save 
nuiv the one most needful, thematic 
riginality. There is not in “‘An Al- 
Symphony” even a single really 
: The musical ideas in the 


hic marvellous use of har- 

his uncanny control of all 

sonorities and novel tone 

instrumentation, manages 
with genuine poetic power 
‘ome of the sights and sounds he would 

llis thunderstorm ic more 
well as more lifelike, | 
than the one in Beethoven's ‘‘Pastoral” | 
svVinphony. The music intended to deat | 
with Night is also vividly imagined, iby | 
flooding the ear with slow sustained | 
hurmonies from full-voiced brass choirs, | 
and turning his phrases majestically, | 
he stimulates adroitly at climaxes #en- | 
uine musical sublimity. But the true, 
sublime js not in his power to attain. 

It is curious how clearly this Music 
composed in the year of Stravinsky S | 
“Rites of Spring’, dates from the 1800s. | 
Strauss marks definitely the end of an 
epoch, whether or not Stravinsky turns 
out to mark the beginning of another | 
period. The epoch of which Strauss Js 
the last notable figure is, of course, the 
post Wagnerian., Schoenberg his 
escaped from Wagnerian influence Only 
by inventing an entirely new musica! 
language, Strauss, net nurtured on 
Wagner, came to his Music aS a young 
man with all the proverbial ferv®! 


Strauss, by 
and 
possible 


of the convert, and has never recanted. 


But it is plain that Beethoven and | 
Wagner between them ruined most OF | 
the lesser 19th-century composers, just | 
as Michelangelo and Raphael ruined | 
most of the lesser painters Ww ho came | 
after them in Italy. Strauss might hay | 
achieved greater things if he had never | 
heard a note of Wagner’s music. He | 
might, for instance, have trusted oe 
gift. for honest Teutonic sentimenta! | 
melody, shown in the song, ‘‘Mit deineim 
Blauen Augen.”’ But it happened other- 
wise. P, RK. 
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‘Alpine 


ten OE lass dies 


Symphony” 


_ Played in Boston 
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Bach’s Suite in D major No. 
Strauss’s “Alpine Symphony” op. 64 
filled the program of the ninth con- 
cert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Serge Koussevitzky, con- 


ductor, given yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall, Boston. | 

The Strauss, played for the first 
time in Boston, belongs to a well- 
recognized class of musical composi- 
tions. Our grandmothers delighted 
‘in the “Battle of Prague,” which was 
succeeded by the “Battle of Water- 
loo,’ and there are innumerable 
specimens, ancient and modern, of 
“descriptive” music. This symphony 
is by far the most elaborate of all 
such pieces it has been our good or 
ill fortune to hear, but in spite of the 
swollen orchestra it demands, in 
spite of the often ingenious effects 
Strauss contrives to produce, it is 
essentially of the character of the 
pieces above mentioned. It reminds 
one irresistibly of the couplet about 
the King of France marching up the 
hill and then down again, for al- 
though the program supplied by the 
cOmposer carefully informs us of 
the progress of his ascent it seems 
impossible to believe that after all. 
his trouble he really succeeds in 
attaining any summit of musical. 
inspiration. 

There are many realistic touches. 
Cow bells are introduced into the or- 
chestra. A wind machine and a 
thunder machine also play their part 
in the ensemble, yet we recall sev- 
eral more effective and imaginative 
orchestral storms, produced by far 
Simpler means. Fo? example the 
storms in “Rigoletto,” in the Over- 
ture to “William Tell,” in Bee- 
thoven’s “Pastorale” Symphony. 

Tt must be conceded that Strauss 
Ne means maminoth orchestra with 
“Alpine hire 04 mastery, but the 
considered pares ite ste a 
si worthy a ioe £ its composer, 
Skpeadie’ te He le time and trouble 

1ed 01 perforrsance. Aside 
from its pictorial effects, it is but 
po stuff musically. The character 
Sivaues ia aie employed by 
ais bathe ro oi Neti often bor- 
Whaknden 4 sar, but this inherent 

SS 18 usually atoned for b 


Eee 


—— 


and 


works are full of imagination, "poetic | 
imagination at that, while here little 
of this quality is to be noticed, In | 
any event, this musical monstrosity 
has been heard, we ngw know 
Strauss at his worst as Well as at 
his best, and after all its perform-. 
ance has enabled us to realize the 
greatness of his best work if only | 
by comparison. | | 

Bach’s Suite formed a sharp con- 
trast. It too, perhaps, does not res- 
resent its composer at his greatest, 
yet it is music which still has charm, 
which still moves the hearer, par- 
ticularly in the eloquent “Air.” Were 
not the Gavottes, the Bourrée and 
the Gigue taken with a somewhat 
heavy hand by Mr. Koussevitzky? 
Bach was a keen student and ad- 
mirer of the French and Italian 
clavecinists and sought to incorpor- 
ate the grace of their music in his 
dance tunes, It was somewhat of a 
surprise, therefore, to hear them 
played yesterday with a touch of 
bombast which seemed contrary to 
their nature. But then, everyone has 
his own taste and it is easy to dis- 
agree in such matters. The Suite 
was played with more than cus- 
tomary euphony and precision. 


COURTLY MUSIC, — 
MOUNTAIN MUSIC, 
SBT IN CONTRAST 
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BACH AND STRAUSS DIVIDE THE 
SYMPHONIC DAY 


A Familiar Suite Overweighted and 

Thickened — The Day’s Work Even 
Among the Ancients—“An Alpine Sym- | 
phony” for the First Time—For the Most | 
Part, Hearing Is Believing——Mountain-_ 
Secrets and Virtuoso-Wealth 


| 

LITTLHD SUITE of Bach—the Suite 
in D major, written at Cdthen 
in his younger years—began the 


Symphony Concert yesterday af- 


the clever use made of it by rhe ternoon. Not furiously, as the Brench say, 
composer. Then too, Strauss’ earlier aus Diacidly, it gave the listener to think. 


re 


s 4 
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a. 


! 
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There are sixty-seven players in the string 
choir of the Symphony Orchestrg. They 
generate a proportionate body of tone. Mr. 
Koussevitzky has schooled them to fine 
precisions and large vigors, to both 
warmth and incisiveness. Laid upon this 
Suite, that weight and these qualities of 
tone are more than the frame and the 
progress of the music may bear. Adroit, 
measuring, discreet was the conductor; yet 
thickened and stayed was Bach. His 
dances waxed high in tonal flesh and 
heavy of rhythmic foot. His Air flowed 
sluggish and clouded. The pattern of his 
Overture stood mone too clear; blunt- 
fingered seemed not a little of the counter- 
point. Distinctly, the transitions rounded 


corners. Only in the ascending sonorities 
of the end did the force of the music war- 
rant the power of the orchestra, The sup- 
plementary instruments were well-balanced 
to the tonal mass; in the strings, and the 
strings only, lay the excess. The moral 
seems clear—the reduction of this puis 
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“Stop, Look, Listen” 


A Christmas Change — Lagging De- 
ficiency Fund 


4 


O AVOII\ collision with Christ- 
mas Day, the afternoon concert, 
next week, of the Symphony Or- 
chestra is set back from Friday, 
Dec. 25 to Thursday, Dec. 24. The 
evening concert will fall as usual 
on the following Saturday, Dec. 26. 
By report of the Trustees in the 
program-book, the fund to meet 
the deficit in the operating costs of 
the Symphony Orchestra for the 
year 1925-26 now stands at $72,441. 
By hardly more than $1500 a week 
does it increase. There is room, 
and to spare, for additional, speedier 
and larger pledges, 
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sant choir when the lighter musio of the 
ancients is in hand. Else will it seem 
thick-waisted and heavy-footed, as did 
Bach's little Suite, choked and no more 
than half articulate; whereas from time 
to tlme “the fathers” wrote nimbly, trans- 
parently, in finely scaled tone. 

Besides, there are degrees even among 
the saints. It is absurd to contend that 
| there is anything remarkable about the 
'Gavottes, the Bourrée, the Gigue, of this 
| Suite in D major. They are all in the 
day’s work of Bach and the day’s work 


of these seventeen-thirties and forties and 


fifties. He himself often bettered them; 
while ‘twenty contemporaries, now name- 
less, could have .written them similarly 
and as well. As many a yellowed page 
attests, they did. The Air, arranged and 
rearranged for this, that and the other 
instrument, has become a convention of 
music. Think back to the slow move- 
ments of sundry suites and concertos of 
Bach, to the slow divisions in the con- 
certos and sonatas of Handel, to the lentos 
and adagios of secondary ancients—and 
discover how ordinary are the substance 
and course of this celebrated tune, per- 
haps for that reason renowned. Only the 
Overture saves the present day for the 
Suite in D major. The earller periods un- 
fold largely and well-propelled; the Fugue 
(when the strings are not too heavy) is 
light and lively; into full voice and strid- 
ing ascent marches the close. 

Now all this is not to discourage Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s zeal for eighteenth-century 
‘music or the recurring pleasure of his au- 
diences as they hear. He abates a lonsg- 
standing neglect when he restores it— 
abundantly—to the Symphony Concerts, 
Upon the public that frequents them he 
bestows a new delight. With such musio 
few conductors excel him in vitalized coun- 
terpoint, warmth of song, zest of rhythm, 
re-creating and communicating fire. Yet 
all eighteenth-century music is not equally 
necessary or desirable. A Gaillard on oc- 
casion (as the concerts of last week 
proved) may sound more freshly and dur- 
ably in modern ears than Kapelimeister 
Bach of Céthen taking exercise in D ma- 
jor. There are times also, and seasons, 
for a weight of strings. 


These twenty-five minutes of Bach were 
but preluding to a full fifty-five of Strauss 
—the Strauss of “An Alpine Symphony” 
played for the first time in Boston. Even 
when it was nearly lost fn the confusions 
and exclusions of the German war, it was 
no music of good report. After ten years 
Strauss had returned too belatedly to the 
composition of tone-poems on the grand 
scale. Manifestly his vein had dried. 
Having written through his middle years 
a symphonic music of characterization, he 
would now—for the first time since ‘Aus 
‘Italien’’—write a symphonic music of na- 
‘ture and of sensations by nature awakened. 
In a composer’s fifties new courses are— 
new courses. They may even send his 
mind drifting back to an available phrase 
from “Das Rheingold” or ‘‘Die Walktire,” 
especially when he has also been conductor 
at the opera house. And who before had 
ever caught Richard for an instant remi- 
niscent? As Napoleon. threw out a stout 
rearguard to cover his retreat from Rus- 
sia, so did Strauss now amass his hugest 
orchestra. No less than 125 strong, the 
Dresdeners set forth to play “An Alpine 
Symphony” to Berlin. If the conductor 


‘can find them, there may be twelve horns 
“off-stage.” 


~Serutiny of the score fed these eueptciong| Ufé in® “Hin “Heldeniepen’® ‘pulsea” 


and mistrusts. The motiv of the moun! though for briefer moments, along the: 


tain, the motiv of the ascent, the motiy of Mountain-path, 
obstacle and besetment, were no fruits of | 
invention. Rather they seemed hand-me- 
downs from the top-shelf in Strauss’s 
thematic closet. Often enough the purists 
could reproach the treatment as “tricky,” 
Strauss manipulated a descending figure 
and it was night before the dawn. 
manipulated it, and it was night after 
twilight. The sun rose, the sun. set in 
similar juggleries of “identic’’ musical mat- 
ter. Up went the motiv of ascent, and tion. 
down it went—inverted—when descent had rision. Tha storm-music at the beginning 
begun. As for the delineative virtuosity, of “Die Walkure,” less strenuous in itself 
arpeggios, glissandi, tinkling harps, glock- more seizes the imagination. 3 
enspiel and triangle were ‘old stuff’ for tive water-music is “no great 
cascading waters. Berlioz had fully or- as such delineation goes. 


impression. 


night, the dawn, the _ twilight, 


say nothing of Beethoven’s modest storm with the mists and the fay in “Manfred.” 

in the “Pastoral Symphony.” Here and there Straussian formula and 

Look back vpon Strauss himself! Theroutine seem tediously re-applied asin 
‘Sun had risen, once and for all, at the the lon 
‘Outset of “Zarathustra.” After the bleat Pamilfar Str 
of sheep and the whirr of windmills intnen re-heat 
“Don Quixote,” we must now hear cowbells ofpset 
‘and herdsmen’s horns across a mountain- 
meadow. As for “Summits,” ‘Visions’ and 
‘such like, what was left after the surge 
and eplendor of the middle movements of 
“Ein Heldenleben” and 
For end to his symphonic .days, Strauss, 
had written a music, warmed-over, calcu- 
lated, soulless. By all odds, “An Alpine 
Symphony” was a machine, 

Yesterday came the experlencea of actual 
hearing to Le test, purgation and correc- 
tion of these impressions; while this eve- 
ning, for further enligntenment, it may be 
repeated. And there is no questioning tha 
performance. “An Alpine Symphony” js 
music to tempt any conductor. It invites 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s faiths and practice. In 
understanding and ardor, in the freest 
play of graphic powers, he flung himself 
upon it. Ths orchestra bent to the con- 


aussian powers are now and 
ed to new tasks. More than 
is the sensation and emotion. of 
mountains, evoked in sound by one who 
has felt and remembered, upon those who 


tuosity of the irmagination. 


Various and widespread are this moun- | 
tain-glamour, this virtuoso-wealth. In the 
first music of night dwell the depth and 
breadth of darkness like canopy upon 
mountain-ridge and height. The geunrise 
pierces and disperses it mountain-wise. 
The music of the mountain-meadow 
echoes with the vague sounds that drift 
across such heights from distance ad- 
vancing to distance receding, remote, un- 
penny jplwane. The rhythmic vigor, the 
ar rust, 
ductor’s will. If Strauss wrote for vir- mounting dehiteration ot tia ae re 
tuosi, for him virtuos! now played. At th: Scales the summit is thrill to thes % that 
ete : few doubts and scruples still lin- have known these final yards. In Saale 
abe ; more were as wisps of mist blown 50und, by musical means, imagination 

€ mountain-wind. achieves sensation remembered. The up- 
i Strauss's powers'as voniposer of far- flung tbc maned wide-curving melody of “Vision” 
ra : 5 are not wizened. Kather, he Yaa S out of space and horizons; ‘in the 
a it,2 mplify his use: of them. The ny and color of a world outspread is 
arvlaglly. as Rheingold” that blows act0te in ed and = drenched. Even the - still- 
«Areal seems chance rather than gi pants it, when * every . Comes, 
ae tion. Strauss saw in imagination "© Elegy” sounds—and there stands 
a 2 Kulenspiegel and sounded Ma a ulck remembrance has suggest- 
~sadie * He now sees in memory the ° ) the rude cross for the mountain- 
cae ot 8 ure and into another music 184d. The furies of the storm may leave 
“ti he a. here 1s an emotion before }°t 4n echo behind. The descent may be 
ad prend below a summit gained »xceeding brief and precipitous: but into 

hey ae ‘ere is a passion cf creation, ‘he renewed beauty of the twili 
phony” throbs out of “An Alpine Sym- ‘he aight, the tone-poem deepen aru 
Bemeation 2 other throbbed out of “The UShed. . . . No “soulless” rieaiia ene 7 
, é spring of many a meas- he secrets of mountains. H, T P. 
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The delinea- 
shakes” 


0 Schumann was 
chestrated a tempest in “The Trojans,” to much less elaborate and quite as glamorous 


§ progress “‘Through the Woods,” | 


also recall and know. A calculating .skil], 
btn Shee aude oh an inexhaustible resource, may have writ: | 

many & page of “An. Alpine Sym-| 
phony”; yet this virtuosity is also a vir- 


‘The motivs of “An Alpine Symphony” 
are insignificant in themselves; yet they 
generate the delineative and emotional de- 
sign, fertilize the play of color and suggés- 
tion; while in vivid and® fruitful figures 
they seem perpetually reborn. The “trick-' 
He re-.iness” of divers procedures is a paper- 
Hear them in the music of the. 
and the 
beauty of the illusion dispels other sensa= 
The tempest is din, but hardly de- 





STRAUSS’ 
“AN ALPINE 
SYMPHONY” 


T° apt ce IC LE 
First Hearing of Tone 


Poem Written in 


1915 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


“An Alpine Symphony,” the last 
to date of the tone-poems of Richard | 
Strauss, makes the bulk of the pro- 

gramme of yesterday afternoon’s 
‘and this evening’s Symphony Con- 
icerts. With it for preface and ju- 
'dicious contrast Mr. Koussevitzky 
has placed Bach’s Suite in D major, 
‘that of the beautiful and familiar 
air for violins. 


AMAZINGLY SCORED 
More than a decade old is this ‘'Al-. 
pine Symphony,’’ and, although it is 
hardly one of its composer’s more im- 
portant productions, it was high time 
that we of Boston made its acquaint- 


ance, To Mr. Koussevitzky, then, all 
praise both for his initiative and for 
the enormous pains that he must ob-. 
viously have taken to bring this long 
and elaborate score to so finished and 
80 éloquent a performance, | 
| To speak first of the more suocess- 
ful portions of this colossal tone-poem, | 
| both the passage, of a fine breadth, | 
that occurs when the traveNer who is 
‘protagonist of the plece has reached 
_the mountain-top, and the long and 
|musing epilogue are of the greater. 
it not the greatest Strauss. Highly | 
effective as tone-painting, though of | 


a lower order of musical invention, are 
the beginning and the end of the work, 
respectively suggestive. of sunrise and 
sunset, the corruscatingly brilliant mu- 
sic of the waterfall and the exciting, | 
dynamically overpowering storm in 
which such extra-musical aids as wind- 
machine and thunder-machine are em- 
ployed to swell the tumult. Between 
times come numerous other episodes; 
some of passing interest, others that 
represent Strauss at his feeblest. 

An smazing exercise in {nstrumentas 
tion, remarkable in this respect even 
for Strauss, and for the most pat 
agreeable and occasionally stimulating 
to hear, the “Alpine Symphony’’ must 
yet be placed upon & somewhat lower 
level than any of the preceding tone- 
poems, with the possible exception of 
the early ‘‘Macbeth.’’ And, oddly 
enough, its harmonic idiom represents 
a regression, not an advance. Strauss 
here writes with an almost classic 
simplicity that at its best results in 
breadth of utterance and elevation of 
mood, and at its worst in bald ingenu~- 
ousness, 

Yesterday the “Alpine Symphony” 
was well received, although there was 
hardly the extraordinary enthusiasm 
that is said to have greeted the piece 
at its first performance in Berlin, 10 
years ago last October. 

er an ne 


Mr. Jean LEFRANC, first viola of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
was born at St. Quentin, France, in 1884. He attended the Conserva- 
tory at Paris, from which he was graduated with a first prize in 1907 as 
a pupil of Laforge. The other first prizes were Monfeuillard and Bouyer. 
In the same year he became viola soloist of the Opéra Comique Orchestra. 
Since 1911 he has been viola solo at the Concerts Colonne. Mr. Lefranc 
has also figured conspicuously in the performance of chamber music in 
France, having been a member for a number of seasons of the Quartet 
Tourret. He played the viola in the first performance in France of 
Bloch’s Suite for Viola and Orchestra at a Colonne concert on October 25, 
1924. The programme also included the overture to the ‘‘Master- 
singers,’ Saint-Saéns’s ‘Spinning Wheel of Omphale,’”’ and Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony. Gabriel Pierné conducted. This Suite for Viola 
and Piano was performed by Mr. Lefranc and Nadia Boulanger at a 
concert of the Société des Amis de l’Orient on May 5, 1922, in the hall 
of the Conservatory. The programme included L. Boulanger, Vieille 
Priére Bouddhique; Migot’s “‘Paravent de Laque aux Cinq Images”: 
fragments of Ravel’s “Sheherazade,” and Florent Schmitt’s “Antony 


and Cleopatra”? and songs by Grassi and Roussel. Yvonne Daunt 
danced to Schmitt’s music. 


opening concert on Dea. 1, the series | 


was within a few seats of bein 
subscribed. wie it 


SYMPHONY SERIES 
HAS WIDE APPEAL + csssaseor cero 


the following results: s 


ubscribers livi 
in Boston, 26 per cent. ne 


he a apt l sul ; subscribers liv- | 
aii? : ing fn Sudurbds of Boston, 59 per | 
Three-Fourths of Subscribers pe subscribers from outlying cities 
: and towns, 15 per cent. 
Live Out of Town |_ In other words, three quarters of this 
| new public of the Boston Symphony or- 
Hen 04k ae. lo.t ak ih oe outside of Boston, and a 
A vw es ° e : | © ~ . Loe 
7 An éxamination of the sub cri- public pres "reat ebacs i. Po sp 
non lists , : mame . xs 
pees, to the newly added serlag towns of Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
Tues day. afternoon concerts by. ee, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. - 
che Boston Sympheny orchestra in visited, Be the Meorae nae aan 
OV” i) ne : 7 . : a > 
nigh, ny hall, shows intense inter- | Chestwa in seasons past, Dat eae “x 
est | utside of Boston. creasing demand in Boston, and the 
fas hour for this. new ‘weries was | atser auditorium, have made feasible 
yy Jargeély for the convenience ane necessary a curtailment of the 
of town orchestra’s New England itinerary, 
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FORTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE & TWENTY-SIX 








Tenth Programme 


~ 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 24, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 26, at 8.15 o’clock 


Purcell-Wood ; ; ; ; ’ | . Trumpet Voluntary 


(First time in Boston) 


Bloch. ' Concerto Grosso, for String Orchestra with 


Piano Obbligato 


(First time in Boston) 
Prelude. 
Dirge. 
Pastorale and Rustic Dance. 
Fugue. 


(Piano—JEsts SANROMA) 
Wagner . 


’ a Prelude to ‘‘Parsifal’’ 





Saint-Saéns :, Symphony in C minor, No. 3, Op. 78 


I. Adagio; Allegro moderato; Poco adagio. 
II. Allegro moderato; Presto; Maestoso; Allegro. 


(Organ—ALBERT W. Snow) 
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There will be an intermission before the symphony 


——— ee 


. City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 
place of amusement, allow any person to wear u 


performance in such place of any person seated in 
at a low head covering without 


Every licensee shall not, in his 
% the view of the exhibition or 
| 


It being understood th 


a. 
bret 
¢ ae 


pon the head a covering which obstructs 


“he ; any seat therein provided for s 
projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn, 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN. City Clerk. 
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The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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TENTH CONCERT 


Bloch “Concerto Grosso” 
for Strings and Piano 


PLAYED FOR FIRST 
TIME IN THIS CITY 


BY PHILIP HALE 
The 10th concert of. the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor, took place yester- 
day afternoon in Symphony hall. The 
program was as follows: Purcell- 
Wood, Trumpet Voluntary for trum- 


pets, trombones, drums and organ; 


Bloch, Concerto Grosso for strings 


and piano obligato; Wagner, Prelude. 


to “Parsifal”; Saint-Saens, Sym- 
phony, C minor, No. 3. 

The pieces by Purcell and Bloch were 
played for the first time in Boston. 
Some were surprised to find on the day 
before Christmas the Prelude to ‘‘Par- 
sifal’’ on the program; music that is 


associated with the Passion of our Lord 
rather than with the Divine Birth and 
the rejoicing of the heavenly host. The 
music itself seemed very old, if not 
Stale. Hearing it yesterday—the per- 
formance was not an impressive one— 
one could not help récalling the an- 
Swer of George Moore, who was asked 
at Bayreuth years ago how he liked 
the opera as a whole: “Holy water in 
& German beer-barrel.” 

It would be interesting to know 
where Sir Henry Wood found the theme 
of Purcell’s Voluntary or Prelude, or In- 
terlude. Sir Henry has a way of select- 
ing pages from the great English com- 
poser’s works, “‘editing’’ them, and put- 
ting them together for a Suite. This 
Voluntary is short and Stirring; music 
for the entrance of a Tsar about to be 
crowned, a warrior returning triumph- 
ant and exulting in his chariot; a royal 
banqueting hall, as when “Belshazzar 
the King made a great feast to a thou- 
sand of his Lords, and drank wine be- 
fore the thousand.” The solo trumpet 


passages were brilliantly played by Mr. 
Mager. 


Ths De , A bf hada, 
» 1924-5, 
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‘and first perrormed in Cleveland 
18th century form, but “modernized.” 
Is it possible that this composer is 
harking back to the old form of Corelli, 
Handel Bach, just ‘As Stravinsky has of 

, late forsaken Russia and its folk tunes, 
foresworn the paganism that inspired 
“Sacre du Printemps” and is adapting 
himself, or trying to adapt himself, to 
formulas and the idiom of the 18th cen- 
tury. 

Felicien David was so fascinated by 
the Orient—witness his ‘‘Desert” and 
his “Lalla Rook’’—that as he persisted 
in this vein, Auber wished that the 
worthy David would dismount from his 
camel. Is it possible that Mr. Bloch no. 
longer recalls the ghetto and the po- 
groms, the glory of Solomon’s court and 
the waters of Babylon? That he no 
longer is interested in Jezebel as the 
heroine of an opera? Much of his mu- 
sic, perhaps the best of it, has been 
charged with the Hebraic spirit. At 
times he has been as eloquent and im- 
passioned as any wild and shaggy 
prophet denouncing the cities of Israel's 
foes; or crying ‘‘Woe,”’ as he saw the 
haughty daughters of Zion walking with 
stretched forth necks and wanton eyes, 
walking and mincing and making a 
tinkling with their feet. 

Only in the Dirge of this concerto do 
we find the Bloch of the ‘“‘‘Jewish 
Cycle,’’ and to us this Dirge is the most 
|} original, the most compelling portion 
of the work. The first movement seems 
a rather labored imitation of old mas- 
ters. The Finale, in fugue form, has 
chiefly academic interest. The Pastorale | 
is charming, not at all in the conven- 
tional manner, that wishes to remind 
one of lush meadows, shepherds piping, 
happy farmers with ribboned hats and 
rakes dancing with milkmaids (see the 
first act of many operettas). But itn the 
Dirge we hear, as in other music by this 
composer, the wailing of an oppressed 
race, not any selfish expression of in- 
dividual grief. Here is music that at 
times is the cry of agony, as of the 
persecuted, weeping and groaning by 
the historic wall, mourning the past 
glory. : 

It is the fashion now for the lions of 
the London press, old and young, to. 
roar their contempt for Saint-Saens and 
all his works. It is true that this com- | 
poser was an eclaetic; he had a great 
gift for assimilation; he could write 
at will in the manner of any preceding 
musician of genius; but he, too, was 
endowed with great gifts; notably a 
singular clarity in thought and expres- 
sion; a keen sense >:f logical] construc- 
tion and development, also of the 
value of economy in the use of orches- 
tral resources; a fins taste and an ele- 
gance peculiar to him. This symphony 
with the organ is surely among the best 
of his many compositions, Though it is 
nearly 40 years oid, it is still fresh and 










































vigorous. While musicians may well 
| siohice its structure, though they may 
wish that the last section were not so 
long drawn out; that there were no: an 
anticipation of the one great ee 
‘the people hear this music gladly. a 
performance was engrossing by “ 
beauty and strength. The concert bi 

be repeated on Saturday night. . sy 
program for the coneerts of next wee 
as it is now announced is as aga 
Berlioz, Overture to ‘Benvenuto en 
lini’; Haydn, Concerto, D major, heh 
violoncello (Pablo Casals); Strauss : 


Alpine Symphony. 


HOLIDAY 
MUSIC BY 
SYMPHONY 


P? wat- ae eaee ee 5,19 


Purcell Gets Place on 
List for, First 


Time 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Although no music specifically re- 


lated to Christmas appears upon it, 


the programme that Mr. Kousse- 


vitzky made for the 


‘wersion of this or 


Symphony Nevertheless, for all its 


with piano obbligato, a modernizing of 
ean ancient form and style, unsuited to 
the occasion. | 

Yesterday for the first time the name 
of England's greatest composer ap- 
peareG upon a programme of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. This noisy 
arrangement of Sir Henry’s, for three 
trumpets, three trombones, § kettle- 
drums,. side-drum and organ, is less 
to be admired than Mr. Stokowski’s 
of a markedly 
gimilar plece played last season by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and more dis- | 
creetly scored for three trumpets, | 
oboes, bassoons and strings. Be that) 
as it may, however, the music itself 
was good to hear yesterday and in the | 
brilliant first trumpet part Mr. Mager | 
was granted rare opportunity to display | 
his skill in florid playing. 


Bloch’s Concerto Pleases | 
| 


Likewise heard for the first time in 
Boston, Bloch’s Concerto Grosso proved 
a very different piece from that com 
poser’s Suite for. Viola and Orchestra | 
performed here a few weeks ago. In} 
this later music Bloch is more ae 
spoken, less cryptic and introspective. | 
He has, in fact, successfully jes 
captured the Handelian largeness and | 
stride. Even the ig ying gen me 

vigor, and the fina | 
wnat’ Onbe intellectually stimulating 
i and emotionally stirring. It may be 
| said again that: Bloch is a_con- 
temporary composer whose every ut- 
| terance is masterly. 
| With Jesus Sanroma to carry the 
' piano part the Concerto was finely 
| played by all concerned. 


Saint-Saens’ Organ Symphony 


Following upon this honest, forth- 
right music and upon the Prelude to 
‘Farisfal,"’ which yesterday received a 
profoundly impressive performance, the 
huge machine that is Saint-Saens ah 
minor Symphony seemed more than 


ever a contrived and artificial] musIc. 
smug re- 


t 


and 
concerts of yesterday afternoon and ligiosity that smacks of Gounod 


its grandiloquence that out-Liszts 


tomorrow evening is by no means| Liszt, this Symphony, especially when 


inappropriate to the holiday season.) played 


PURCELL’S TRUMPET PIECE 


For truly joyous beginning there 
a Trumpet Voluntary of Purcell, tran 


scribed by Sir Henry Wood, while a fallible 
note of fitting solemnity is sounded in sStrumental 
the Prelude to “Parsifal,” and each of "early 40 years, may not be of 
these moods is further emphasized in 
Saint-Saens’ Symphony, for orchestra pehind 
with organ. Nor 1s Ernest Bloch’ 
Concerto Grosso, for string orchestr 


| with the euphony and 


brilliance that marked the performance 
loz yesterday, is not unagreeable to 
Lear, Saint-Saens in this particular in- 


i; Stance had nothing of great moment 


te impart, but he says his say with an 
adriotness, a sureness of touch, an in- 
sense of musical and_in- 
effect that, even after 
resisted. 


And such is the power 


gs this Symphony provoked yesterday 4 


storm of applause conspicuous even 1 


? these Koussevitzkian days. 


| 
sheer | 


sound, although no great thought yi 
it, that the effulgent close 0 


BLOCH CONCERTO AT 
SYMPHONY CONGERT 


Purcell, Saint-Saens and 
Wagner Also on Program 


Ernest Bloch’s Concerto Grosso for 
6trings, with piano obbligato, was the 
chief novelty on the program of yes- 
terday’s Symphony concert. A trumpet 
voluntary by Purcell, arranged by Sir 
Henry Wood; Wagner’s Prelude to 


“Parsifal,’’ and Saint-Saens’ symphony | 


with organ, were the other numbers. 

This afternoon concert in the regular 
serles shifted to Thursday to avoid fall- 
ing on Christmas Day, was heard by an 
®udience including an unusual number 
©f occasional visitors to these affairs. 
Subscribers had obviously given away 
tickets with unwonted prodigality. The 
rush seats were not all taken. 

Mr Koussevitzky conducted with less 
vest than usual until the sonorous 
climax in the last movement of Saint- 
Saens’ symphony, which he made vivid- 
iy rhythmic. 

The Purcell voluntary proved noisy 
and ineffective. The fault lay not in the 
music itself, which is an interesting 
epecimen of 17th century routine, but 
in the arrangement for orchestra and 
the conducting. The trumpet part is 
apparently of almost unplayable cifficul- 
ty, aS 18 the case with the original 
trumpet parts to many works by Bach 
and Handel. It was performed yesterday 
With obvious and Painful] effort. The or- 
€4n failed to blend gracefully with the 
Other instruments. All the lines of the 
Music were blurred. Mr Koussevitzky 
‘ried to redeem the performance by 
narsh accentuation and crude volume of 
fone, which only made matters worse. 

Bloch’s concerto &roOSSO, cOmposed last 
vear and lately published, is an inter- 
esting free treatment of old musical 
¢ . . A. ee , 

-orms. The piece is less original in har- 
mony, less intense in mood than most 
of Bloch, Much of the music is de- 
rivative, not a Uttle of it perilously 
Near banality. But it is Cleverly and 


contemporaries have done. This music 
is smoothly written, facile, yet not ~with- 
out solidity, and in an acceptable imita- 
tion of the grand manner. 
Saint-Saens does not go in for ex- 
tended development, he prefers to write 
more as Brahms wrote variations. There 
is a main theme which in various trans- 
formations keeps recurring, He has 
eliminated many of the conventional 
repeats, His orchestra, beside the or- 
&an, includes most of the instruments 
Wagner had used which are not found | 
in Beethoven’s scores. It appears that | 
' he was the first symphonic composer to | 
| venture to extend the orchestra beyond. 
| What Beethoven had employed. So great 
and so stupid is the force of tradition. 
One felt again yesterday that the 
present seating of the orchestra is not 
as effective as most of the former ar- 
| rangemengs. The second violins are 
cften inaudible, for one thing. One felt 
again that Mr Koussevitzky does not 
care 48 much as one wishes he did for 
| quality of tone. He strives not so much 
for purity of tone as for sonority. The 
brass especially is allowed and even 
i compelled to play far too thoatily, and 
| fur too loudly. As an instrument the or- 
| chestra now often resembles a fine 
' piano which is at the mercy of a relent. 
| less virtuoso. } PGS 
| 


Purcell and Bloch on 


Boston Symphony Program 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, | 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, gave 
the tenth aiveinoon concert of the 
Season on Thursday in Symphony 


Mall, Boston. The program, which 
will be repeated tonight, follows: | 
Purcell-Wood........ Trumpet Voluntary | 
EO ue os Concerto Grosso for String 
Orchestra with Piano Obbligato 
Wagner -relude to “Parsifal’’ — 
maint-Saéns.....Symphony in C minor, , 
No. 3, Op. 78, with organ | 

| 

| 


It was good to have Purcell, who | 
has been called the greatest of Eneg- 
lish composers, represented on ‘the 
Symphony programs, and this “Vol- 
untary,’ as arranged by Sir Henry 
Wood, and played for the first time 
in Boston, proved a delightful ex- 
pression of the mood of the season. 
Scored for three trumpets, three 


attractively written. The performance trombones, kettledrums, side drum 


Was satisfactory, hardly more. 
Nor was Mr Koussevitzky in the vein 


and organ, the piece is short, and 


for Wagner, The Prelude to “Parsifai’ throughout maintains the vein of a 


wS 4 feebler thing than that to ‘“Tristan’’ 
Or than that to “Die Meistersinger,” 
Yesterday it Was dragged out, and oc- 
easionally the orchestra was overdriven, 


hymn of joy. It was splendidly per- | 
formed, and the conductor called 
upon the little band of players to ac- 


210 merely at the climax. Mr Kousse- Cept their share of the plaudits. 


Vitzky's conducting varies with his 
enoods, and yesterday was not 
his good days. 
a. TF ‘ 
Saint-Saens’ C-minor Symphony 1c 
‘ < J 2 , 7, 1; 3 
doubt intended a | if aah > 
his masterplece. And that is what it has 
canon out to be. It holds a place ir 
me orchestral repertory, something only 
+. S¥mphonies of Franck and of 


The other number included, pre- 


one Of sumably, in honor of the, Christmas 


holidays, was less successful. The 
, When he wrote it. foi ‘“Parsifa]” 


prelude represents the 


tedious, sentimentalized Wagner, and 
is the sort of music to bring out Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s least admirable quali- | 


Chausson among his compatriots an¢ ties as a conductor. 


Pave 
rs 7, ? 





The so-called.“Last Supper” theme Weber’s Euryanthe overture through 


: Schubert's unfinished symphony, the 
was so long drawn out as virtuall Sylphs’ dance and the Rakoczy march 


to lose its melodic quality, and the from Berlioz’s ‘“‘Damnation of Faust,”’ 
later. dynamic. extremes betweeN'the scherzo from Mendelssohn’s “Mid- 
brass and strings quite destroyed summer Night's Dream,"’ music, ex- 
the unity. of the number. AsS a re- cerpts from Schumann’s “Carnival,” 
sult, perhaps, of these peculiarities played by Jesus year Me a 
of interpretation, the performance symphonic poem, ‘Les Preludes. 1e 


, audience was very large. 
was noticeably ragged. Before the concert Mr. Walter R. 


The Bloch Concerto Grosso was Spalding spoke for 10 minutes—they 
another item heard for the first time <cemeda not so long—about “romantic” 
in Boston, having been performed music. Speaking right to the point, he 
originally at the Cleveland Institute cleared the atmosphere for those in the 
of Music last June. It consists of audience who, their heads confused 
four movements: prelude, dirge, pas- from having perused Mr. Cecil Gray's 


: : spirited book, had lost such ideas as 
torale and rustic dance, and fugue. they Ghee ‘might have had ae to the 


The prelude is vigorously rhythmic, meaning of the term. Mr. Spalding 
with attractive melodic material. ,.,4, everything clear once more. 
The fugue is intricate, and is worked put was Mr. Spalding giving voice to 
out in a thoroughly musicianly man- his own views or to those of Mr. Kous- 
ner, Yet neither of these movements sevitzky when he intimated that Schu- 
seemed on a first hearing to add mann, because of his lack of skill “ 
anything individual to what had writing for orchestra, might bette | Y: 
: : , — represented by a piano piece? Schu- 
been said by the eighteenth-century mann, if you like, was not past master 
masters of this form. at orchestral writing—though indeed 
But in the two middle movements he did contrive, for a man so clumsy 
Bloch e1ierges. The Dirge is aas good ed pine = him, to turn 
“kK out some very tolerable music. 
yowish gunk marker ny, : ewe If nothing he wrote, however, was fit 
eee pParacter!stically biting to keep company yesterday with, say 
blends of tone. The Pastorale, after “Tes Preludes” by Liszt, it might have 
a dirge-like introduction, passes 00}... wiser to leave his name off the 
to a Siegfried:an scene, which is fol- program. To play at an orchestral con- 
lowed by the dances, powerfully cert those scraps of the Carnival did 


rhythmic. Suddenly in a curious neither composer nor performer justice. 


ar } ic sy into ques- 
inte Oe ot ar to If justice, though, comes 
Re ne ne tren tion, was it just to any one of yester- 


break off for the purpose of going ra day’s composers to place them all in 
church; afterward they resume their , oy. ‘The worth of a historical con- 
merrymaking. Altogether, an iM- cert jis of course another matter. Tt 
pressive central pair of movements, may have been their very romanticism, 
which perhaps would be heard to expressed in terms of the picturesque, 


| j ‘zeous f emotionalism, 
2e laved by of gorgeous color and O C 
0 SE sablguattaa Pee eae ee that made them, in each others com- 


, : , sany, lose lustre. 
The lively, lovely, noisy Saint- yy. .1. for instance, the lovely sym- 


Saéns symphony, if performed with pnony had followed, not Weber, but 
insufficient lightness in the allegro Bach, or any of those early masters 


ee ee = ee ee = = ce ee ee 


passages, was lovely enough in the Mr. Koussevitzky deals with sO pore 
adagios, and certainly was as noisy pily! If Brahms at his ruggedest, no 
oe me wanton sylphs, they would have danced 

' So the more enchantingly. Mendelssohn 
SYMPHONY PLAYS felt more at home with Beethoven than 
with any of his companions vesterday. 

his! an 

It all could not be helped; the concert 

Second + oncert 
Tuesday proved once more the futility of a re 

i iod”’ “§ y *h romance it- 
Draws Large Audience riod’’ program. ‘Too much r¢ je 


as it could be at the close. Shubert, had paved the way for those 
and his clowns and fairies would have 
And the cruelty of making Liszt sound 
ROMANTIC MU his noisy march after Berlioz (and Mr. 
| Koussevitzky) had roused a furore with 
Concert W2s chronological. Rut the concert 

self can clog, let alone an overdose 


‘ ~ | 
NY OE Wnt Te romanticism. A page or two of late 
Stravinsky can never have sounded § 


| The second symphony concert of the well in its life as it would have sounded 
Boikoned series took place yesterday aft- vesterday afternoon, a dash of bitter or 
,ternoon. Mr, Koussevitzky had ar-| sour to do away with too much sweet- 


| ranged & program of what is called as an sei RR. G. 
romantic’ music, which ranged from’ 


j 


| 
{ 
i 
} 
' 
; 


| 


P : ' _ | ing shrillness is. none too agreeable to pre- | 


sent ears. re 
a bass to the trumpets; the drums beat out 
the rhythm; the organ is in recurring swell; 


BLOCH FREE-VOICED, — 
WAGNER IN EXOELSIS no “tranaatibia” Purcell writes a big- 


tonal mass, tonal stride and Sir Henry is 


The deeper trombones aré like | 


_ wigged, pot-bellied, thick-ankled . music; : 


Re Rw v | well as sonorous, 


s the more Purcellian. Even so, neither 
| Voluntary nor Prelude may speak too char- 
| acteristically of the master whence each 
| proceeds, 


THE REAR 


ue ‘qo. | Vited it and commissioned him. Most of 
Program—The English Master Mis it he forgot on the morrow. Besides, what 


handled—The American Composer Breaks . composer may disclose his mettle in a semi- 


‘ vis" ' prescribed piece, hardly five minutes long? 
ian selpiniasnaiued The Prelude bs Out of suites that Mr. Coates, Mr, Holst 
“Parsifal” Carried High—Loud Applause Petes Sir Henry himself have assembled from 


| ¥ ; “ 
and Shameless Doubts for a Symphony eo Sree Sener ial ” ty yrcata ey 
| Koussevitzky might open them, and in Sym- 


HE BUSY QUIDNUNCS may pos- | phony Hall. ‘The Voluntary of Thursday 


‘ a, | Was the merest introduction—in the door- 
sess their tongues in peace. The | way as it were 


“Trumpet Voluntary” arranged by) ~—- 


Sir Henry Wood, conductor in Lon- va te ovner Aand, in his Dew. Samceie 
; Mee | Grosso for String Orchestra With Piano 
ton, from unspecified pages of Purcell,’ Oppbligato, Mr. Bloch expressed himself 
little resembles the ‘Trumpet Prelude,’’ with a freed voice, an achieving hand, a 


arranged by Mr. Stokowski, conductor in ™ind and a spirit unchafing that are rarely 


Philadelphia, from a manuscript likewise vail of invention; his means fall short of 


of Purcell. The proof was the playing of his design; his moods harass him; he per- 
the Voluntary at the Symphony Concert, Stades himself that he is speaking to un- 
Thursday afternoon. True, the Prelude has ae ts derisive, ears. So ran: the | 

other day “at these concerts” his Suite for 
never been heard in Boston; but it is viola and Orchestra; while in a new free- 
known by report; while Mr. Gilman, who dom coursed the later-born Concerto. Ags 
prepares the Philadelphian program-books, usual Mr. Bloch is plastic and fertile with- 


git in the ? 
esnied Ie iformingly. Mr, Stokowakl | {tty his S9'Ti Ne, gheanth 
worked from a manuscript in the British | ily suggested. As usual, he fuses classical, 


Museum about which he could ascertain | Modern and modernist practice so that they 
no particulars. Sir Henry, who has a habit a ag ia ih fat one and en- 
PPh hoi , Se ae sual, . 
of burrowing into Purcell, gives no hint | the assembled tnatroneenna in bis oe 
of his source. Both pieces are in the key |ion and with distinctive outcome. In his 
of D-major; some professed to discover an | first movement, for example, he ~ gains 
underlying resemblance in the matter. ; depths of tone not always to be phimbed: 
Within belief the two transcribers may, by a string choir. Laying key over key in 
have set their respective hands to the | the succeeding Dirge, he writes poignant- 
same pages of Purcell. In treatment, how- |!¥ as well as discordantly. The metallic 
ever, they are far apart. timbres that he draws from the piano acs 
Mr. Stokowski re-scores for trumpets, Cent the peasant dances, Often dividing 
oboes, bassoons and strings. Sir Henry the strings, he attains both pungency and 
discards the strings and wood-winds alto- Pronulsive power. Now and again writing 
gether, finding trumpets, trombones, drums Cromatically, he haunts the ear, 
and organ better suited to his purpose, | BY Such means and in this new freedom 
tie is all for the pomps of sound—swelling | the moody and imaginative quality of the 
sonorities, striding progressions, a welkin |COncerto bit home. It is the temper of Mr 
unceasingly reverberant. Seventeenth-cen¢ | Ploch to cultivate vigors of rhythm and 
tury fashion, he carries the trumpets into |™/&0rs of expression. He draws his music 
the highest possible registers, wherein on | *¢™S€; with energy he paces it: lean-bodied 
Thursday, Mr. Mager did feats of breath and sinewy it strides. So moves his 
Prelude, as. drivingly, ag decisively, as 


I ce We - whereas it was his custom to be spirited as 
ae. 86.1936 It is quite possible to 


SAINT-SAENS ALSO, BRINGING UP believe that Mr. Stokowski’s transcription — 


; | He wrote a deal of such cere-— 
Mr. Koussevitzky Assembles a Ranging monial music for whatever occasion in-' 
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his composing lot. Usually he is in tra- . 
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of the grief that remembers; while juxta+’ 


‘posed keys pierce to the quick of the emo- 
tion. The pastoral introduction to the third: 
‘movement breathes what the French cali 
la nostalgie du pays. For everyone of us 
there is some spot on this earth that in 
‘our secret hearts and inmost minds we 
-eherish and forget not. It may be the 
mill-pond in New England where in ‘the 

ammer heats—and in a great Mexican 
that—-we played as children. 
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mountain-buttress or storm-thrashed cliff! 
‘whence—to young imagination—half the 
world of land or sea lay outspread. Or it 
may even be no more than city-street— 
ind mean street at that—a thousand times 


‘ i ‘rom. guch deep-set remembrance rises 
pon Mr. Bloch’s imagination the vision of 
‘the Swiss flelds and villages that his boy- 


ood knew, and of the folk that danced 
“among them. Into his “Pastorale,” he in- 


e with the folk-dances he evokes a more 
raphie imagery. Hearers share his mood 
‘and see his picturing; for once he frees 
aimself and holds them fast. But—Heaven 





“set ‘and taut; whips them hither and | certs 
ay a ape ' y into 
ier among his choirs but with method | ovement still sighs its way } 

“his madness; regains the energies Of |,oyntless sentimental hearts; while twice 


16 prelude; rounds into firm-set close. 


Jatter days, he speaks out again, and in 


‘month, audiences have answered. 


“By the side of Purcell and Bloch Mr: 
eussevitzky laid the Prelude to “Parsi- 
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‘minds when they set to program-making. 
“Yet soon the proclamation of the perform- 
‘@iice whisked away the mystery of the 


“twenty-three years ago, upon this very 


: 


Dee. 24, “Parsifal” was heard for the) first 


” 
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jens Re ih ‘ 
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time outside Wagner’s own Baireuth. 


‘Though Mr. Hertz was conducting, though 
‘the orehestra was not what it has now 


if My “ ‘ ; 
with ex 


It may be} 


ses the emotion—recollection in longing :. 


4 11”—~and there is no fathoming condu¢tors’)' 


ice. In the Metropolitan Opera .House,, 





ray g 
a Ser  - 
rainir 
ree “a ton 
the . 
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th excerpts from Wagner he now wrought 
without flaw ; while the orchestra was his 
instrument, many voiced, no less unerring, 
above even its present self. His i 
phrasing, coloring, at every turn onhianoe | 
the music and intensified the illus v% 
Deep-voiced and rapt, the orchestra 65 
ed the mysteries of the Bucharist, oO looms 
Grail. To the “Dresden Amen, yeas iy 
tiv of the holy cup, the heavens eee Ft 
shone. The measures of anguish ae 1" 
the very entrails of ne gee e sa 
pierced and stilled itself away. Negro ee 
‘close descended the measures of the oa 
 wafteriniat and the divine compassion. : | 
‘clouded and undiminished rose the Fre ye 
as a speech of tones. With each web cee 
emotion was it charged. No Lh cmb hy ) 
‘stirred across the hall. dite heen 
stants at the end, the spell persisted. a 

recision of the matter and the pas 

esha poth of unearthly things—are | 


Wagner's final wonder. 










—————— 


Fortunately for the late Charles Ca-| 
mille Saint-Saéns, sometime of Paris, 4 


‘Jong intermission cleared the air and di- | 


| to his “Organ Sym-! 
air dyer nog ‘Drussiht Muck reviver 
Tt. to the outspoken admiration of the Gae- 
Hie composer, it has been mil! - 
and show-piece at the Symphony O ; 
The plaintive and “soulful” slow 


two thousand quivering hands elap 


a ith reason Mr. Bloch—did his tempera- the clamorous “majesty” of the end. 
gent permit—may stand content. In these |yoet in holes and corners shameless ears 


dare to count that Adagio no better than 


‘three “capitals of music” within a single |, perfumed whine and to listen to that 


close as so much pseudo- 
Peccthin “hasa-Wian: Pven the celebrated 
workmanship of the illustrious composer 
I's beginning to stale. Forty years after, 
when Ravel‘and a score of others have also 
written, it passes for gyanted. These, how- 
ever, are the days for the bearing of gifts, 
and great was the joy over the big Christ- 
mas bonbon of Monsieur Charles Camille 
Saint-Saéns. Besides, as chief confec~ 
tioner, Mr. Koussevitzky spared no e€i0- 
quent pains. Mm. Ee 
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Eleventh Programme 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 1, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 2, at 8.15 o'clock 


Berlioz . 


Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini,” Op. 23 


Haydn ‘ ' : 
I. Allegro Moderato 
II. Adagio 


III. Allegro 


Concerto for Violoncello in D major 








Strauss 


- An Alpine Symphony, Op. 64 
“Night—Sunrise—The Ascent—Entrance into the Forest—Wander-: 
ing Beside the Brook—At the Waterfall—Apparition—In Flowery 
Meadows—On the Alm (Mountain Pasture)—Lost in the Thicket 
and Brush—On the Glacier—Moments of Danger—On the Summit 


—Vision—Elegy—Calm Before the Storm—The Thunderstorm— 
The Descent—Sunset—N ight.” 





SOLOIST 
PABLO CASALS 





There will be an intermission after the concerto 





City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement : 


. * . an per so 


‘ upon the head a covering which obstructs 
it being understood that a low head covering without proj 


y person seated in any seat therein provided f 
or s 
ection, which does not obstruct such view, oie bs were 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN. City Clerk , 





The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in t 
of the Boston Public Library one week 
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he Allen A. Brown Music Collection 


before the concert 
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though an eighteenth-century master had 
written it for twentieth century Pn 
choir. A native wildness is also Chet a0~) 
teristic of Mr. Bloch. He reaffirms it {i 

the chromatic descents that begin his 
Dirge. The music mourns plangently and 
unashamed. He hushes it into a melody: 
of the grief that remembers; while juxta-' 
posed keys pierce to the quick of the emo-| 
tion. The pastoral introduction to the third 
movement breathes what the French cali 
la nostalgie du pays. For averyone of us 
there is some spot on this earth that in 
our secret hearts and inmost minds we) 
cherish and forget not. It may be the) 
mill-pond in New England where in re 
summer heats—and in a great Mexican! 
hat—we played as children. It may be| 
mountain-buttress or storm-thrashed cliff 
whence—to young imagination—half the 
world of land or sea lay outspread. Or it: 
may even be no more than city-street— 
and mean street at that—a thousand times 
eee euch deep-set remembrance rises 
upon Mr. Bloch’s imagination the vision of 
the Swiss flelds and villages that his boy- 
hood knew, and of the folk that danced | 
among them. Into his “Pastorale, he in- 
fuses the emotion—recollection in longing: 
while with the folk-dances he evokes a more 
graphic imagery. Hearers share his mood 
and see his picturing; for once he frees 
himself and holds them fast. But—-Heaven 
forgive him !—-Mr. Bloch has been well-nigh 
sentimemtal. Forthwith he springs to a 
final Fugue; flings out the subjects sharp- 
set and taut; whips them hither and 
fhither among his choirs but with method 
in his madness; regains the energies of 
the prelude; rounds into firm-set close. 
With reason Mr. Bloch—did his tempera- 
ment permit——-may stand content. In these 
latter days, he speaks out again, and in 
three “capitals of music’ within a single 
month, audiences have answered. 

By the side of Purcell and Bloch Mr. 
Koussevitzky laid the Prelude to “Parsi- 
fal’”—and there is no fathoming conductors’ 
minds when they eet to program-making. 
Yet soon the proclamation of the perform- 
ance whisked away .the mystery of the 
choice. In the Metropolitan Opera House, 
twenty-three years ago, upon this gh 
Dec. 24, ‘“‘Parsifal” was heard for the first 
time outside Wagner’s own Baireuth. 
Though Mr. Hertz was conducting, though 
the orchestra was not what it has now 


bocca te Mette rade. soundg as 
ner Pp 7 
“i par adh Ubtate, as it iy Seoul ell 
r. Koussevitzky on u es lds 
ed thant sensations. sence el ep 
with excerpts from Wagner rm tite was his 
| flaw; while the orchestra was- 
without t many voiced, no less unerring, 
sacblesiougg tied its present self. His pacing, 
mr, yc g, at every turn enhanced 
phrasing, and intensified the illusion. 
the rsa and rapt, the orchestra sound- 
Deep-voice paved of the Bucharist, of the 
ed the ape “Dresden Amen,’ become mo- 
Grail. To t : » cup, the heavens opened and 
tiv of = Bagh opr of anguish cried ng 
wa gages of agony—cried ores 
es d stilled itself away. Upon bee 
seepage ided the measures of the div in 
ores re aad the divine compassion. jn Ms 
enn hee na undiminished rose the | rely ¢ 
clouded ee of tones. With each we Seede 
as) & spre as it charged. No B aanbesd %s ie 
emotion Dine the hall. 1 hrough Fo 
ee gp end, the spell persisted. vdeee! 
stants ve ‘sion of the matter and the spel 
eye oe both of unearthly things-—ate 
Waanar's final wonder. 


Charles Ca- 
Paris, a 


and di- 


portunataty nf Coeetime of 
mille Saint-Saens, eset agp 
long intermission ica 7 “Or xan Sym- 
inds and ears to his © Bi Saree 
poche walhggger ert the Prussian Muck Ir‘ vin ts 
: yong in outspoken admiration of one were 
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os por PE at the Symphony ye 
rl The plaintive and Katanga esi! 
movement still sighs ae Bickel ae 
‘countless sentimental peaeye: while oun 
two thousand Garverine “2 ; e end, 
the clamorous ‘majesty’ of 708 ri a 
‘Yet in holes and corners eae pe 
dare to count that Adagio no be i had 
‘a perfumed whine and to peer . 
| monstrous close as_ SO een Bayete on 
\Lisztian blaa-blaa. Even Lynd C bain 
‘workmanship of the 2 ales 
''s beginning to stale. Forty year a 
| hen Ravel and a score of others have a - 
aii gy ‘nasses for granted. These, how- 
written, it passes for gruantec Tekan gpare 8 
ever, are the days for the bear igo gl ey 
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Eleventh Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 1, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 2, at 8.15 o'clock 


Berlioz Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini,” Op. 23 


Haydn : ; 
Allegro Moderato 
Adagio 


Allegro 


Concerto for Violoncello in D major 


Strauss . An Alpine Symphony, Op. 64 
“‘Night—Sunrise—The Ascent—Entrance into the Forest—Wander- 
ing Beside the Brook—At the Waterfall—App 
Meadows—On the Alm (Mountain Pasture 
and Brush—On the Glacier—Moments of D 


—Vision—Elegy—Calm Before the Storm 
The Descent—Sunset—Night.”’ 


arition—In Flowery 
)—Lost in the Thicket 
anger—QOn the Summit 
—The Thunderstorm— 


SOLOIST 
PABLO CASALS 


There will be an intermission after the concerto 
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City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 

Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow an 

the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of a 

it being understood that a | 


y person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
ow head covering without pr 


ny person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
ojection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN. City Clerk . 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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Mr Casals yesterday played Haydn's 


| music with elogance of Bd hm sy subtle- 
ty of nuances, the most polish of 
style, and yet with a relish: One hoped 


the local singers and players in the 


eo TAL. audience noted as a model of perféct 
os . oe oe < : musicianship this performance. : 
: He 1s the greatest When the orchestra repeated phrases: 
| osanpeoeitinmmeconaee of Haydn that Mr Casale had just pre- 

viously played the undistinguished char- | 


interpretative artist "il x ; 
4 a acter of the interpretation it gave was | 
7 | | Michael Press to Conduct somewhat of a shock to thosé who still | 


I have ever heard. i , those wh 
: P vividly remember how the whole Boston 
—EUGEN YSAYE. q = 3 Concerts of Jan 15 and 16 &ymphony Orchestra, before it became & | 
ia n : 3 enanesty of a i yee bids preety | 
; . ie 7 ) ———_____ — ayadan and Mozart under Dr Muck. The 
1s the greatest gt | 
He ‘oar 4 h : a. Pablo Casals as soloist at yesterday’s Sutitatio’ on “token iia younenaae in 
musician that as Vij Symphony concert played the ’cello in guch music. ad 
: . {3 7 oncer ! Mr Koussevitzky’s qualities shone to 
a bow. Mf fies... a Haydn concerto with the marvellous 
2 EF ay yy ISLER be 1 | artistry that has long caused him to be hs thesatt Soreness macalemeal 
osm LIOLEGKK. wit ‘ ae oes ; ' erar / . | . a 
ee ; : A . anitnae to he sor an a egypt Bement” cubis aaae - oy «ane 
wate 1 c E ho again seemed to be a wor 
"otther vccllibe camels kien tara with every musical gaatity says melodia, 
iN’ , rie aah hs a ’ , or, more precisely, thematic, invention, 
im, not’ even “Krelsier, mot oven Par gC’, Wondered Why a conductor capa. 
derewski. It is curious that the general beeen here of ramnreanio nen 7 two 
ublic has never fully realized the S-250ns here of rema tld: have ee 
he yard in which Casale ie held bs formances of Berlioz should have made 
eo A Cc 8 such a goisy botch out of the “Ben- 
ae SPO venuto Cellini’® overture. But the trouble 
waren bd Gens tabitee meal probably is that Mr Koussevitzky, who. 
Phony” played at the concerts of Dea She oats ton Ph dor onere? Poy a 
ig. | / : , athe ae) | IS WOrK, Is tired and in real need of the 
18 and 19, and a curiously noisy and vacation the two weeks of guest conduce 
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ineffective performance of Berlioz’ , 
overture to “Benvenuto Cellini.’’ tors will afford him. PON ih 


The programs carried the announce- 
ment, not hitherto released for publica- 
tion, that Michael Press will conduct 
the next pair of Symphony concerts, 


as “guest.’”” Next week the orchestra 


visits New York, so the dates wil] be 
Jan 15 and 16. 

“And who is Michael Press?’ The 
question is pardonable, and the only 


discreet answer is that we shall know 

after we have heard him conduct. From u at 
191 until the Russian Revolution he 

was professor of violin playing in the 


Moscow Conservatory. It is said that “Benvenuto Cellini’ Over- 


he has since conducted in Sweden and 


elsewhere, but nobody hereabouts seems ’ 
to have heard much of it or of him. He) ture and Haydn S Con- 
the’ Puan As eueet 6 anere ye at of; 7 I] P rf d 
the armonic Orchestra of Fhils-| W 

delphia not long ago. This orchestra ' Cervo S errlorme 

is not to be confused with the Phil-| —_—-— 

adelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, | 


onductor. 
“The only apparent reason for asking | “ALPINE SYMPHONY” ; 
& musician practically unknown as . 


conductor to lead the Boston Symphony | AGAIN WINS FAVOR 


~ is Mr Koussevitzky’s desire and need 
PAB () ( ASA My for two weeks’ vacation. Eugene Goos- 
| ¥ j sens, well-known English conductor 

, now leading the new Rochester, N Y, The eleventh symphony concert yes- 


W orld s Greatest Utoloncel1 st conduct the Boston Symphony concerts, ¢uphony, which began with the opening 


AS a SRE 
= — 


Hci ntl a == of Jan 22 and 22. )} bars of Berlioz’s ‘‘Benvenuto Cellin{’’ 
ig was announced in November.} overture, that piece of music one longs 
: ‘ sess engagement was not ar-/j to find beautiful if only out of response 


nounced until now. It is to be assumed lia? 
that his abilities as conductor deserve! fo Berlioz’s persuasive words about it, 
the high and unprecedented compliment | ®"4@ also from sympathy for his struggles 


the trustees of the orchestra have paid} to get his opera produced... It still 
een ae only Ruest conductors at | sounds well; yesterday M. Koussevitzky, 
Nese oncerts ave een incent; with his nicest taste to the fore and 
Saey eae Mh George Schnee- | hig finest cunning, saw to that | 
a : , 45 e why a 

oted that Mer Dine | “It is well he did. The ovameke had | 


It is to be noted that Maj Higginson 
except when d’Indy vomtncted pro- yesterday little more than many vari- | 
&ram Chiefly of his own compositions, in| @tles of beautiful sound to grace it; its 


“v0, permitted no guest conductors. — | force seemed spent, its stirring rhythm, 





“too; its brilliancy. But who will forget sense of exhilaration, when the ascent 
the sound of it, above all-the oboe s0lo, pegan and the summit rose in view, | 


the splendor of the trumpets near the 
end? A fine sense of proportion can &ac-~- 
lish. much, 

Much that was exquisite Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky accomplished in the acco 
paniment to Haydn's concerto in 
major for violoncello, for he made it, 
especially the first movement, as agree~ 
able in sound as though it were being 
played where Haydn meant it to be 
played, in a small hall. Thus, © free 
from harshness and not swollen ip like 
the ambitious frog of the fable. the 
concerto could make its charm felt. 
Charm it has in plenty. 

Pablo Casals played the solo’ part. 
In his strict adherence to the doctrine, 
he evidently holds that a performer 
when playing a classic should fet the 
composer speak for himself, Mr. Casals | 
throughout the first movement #1! but | 
leaned over backward; though he played 
with lovely tone—very small, to be | 
sure—and the utmost niceness of phras-~ 
ing, he kept himself so modestly in the 
background that the performance lacked 
all life. As for the finale, it is hard 
to believe that Haydn imagined it so 
void of snap and bounce as Mr. Casals 
fancies it. 

But in the adagio Mr. Casals proved 
the soundness of his doctrine. Putting 
firmly behind him the ‘cellist’s tempta- 
tion to whine and sob and roll slow 
melodies in sugar, Mr. Casals, trusting 
confidently in Haydn, played the move- 
ment with a noble simplicity that in 
very truth “let the composer speak for 
himself.’’ The grace of Haydn’s music 
as Mr. Casals drew it from his instru- 
ment, the amazing beauty of Mr. Cas- 
als’s tone, these are 
forgotten. The artist was cordially 
applauded. 

For a quite different sort of magnifi- 
cent sound Mr. Koussevitzky had his 
golden opportunity in Richard Strauss’s 
“Alpine Symphony,”’ wisely repeated to 
let people really come to know it. 
symphony may be very long; it may use 
in its length some themes that are or- 
dinary, indulge in some episodes too 

obvious—those cowbells could not fail 

to sound silly to people who live in the 
country, nor could country folk ever be 


impressed with wind that comes from. 


a churn, let it how! as loud as it likes. 

Hats, nevertheless, should come off 
before Richard Strauss, who at the least 
of it was stirred to write of mountain 
tops and sunrise, brooks, forests, wide 
open spaces, storms, 
complete a mastery of his means that 
he can do it. How well he knows the 
advantage a climax has if it is properly 
prepared! 


the value of contrast! How rich 


satisfying he makes his music sound. 


violin concerto. 


not to be aly | 


The | 


and who has so: 


How fully he understands | and eloquent be 


swept over many a listener yesterday. 
The symphony gains much on acquaint- 


ance. 


Michael Press will conduct the 12th | 


M- pair of concerts, Jan. 15 and 16. There | 


D will be : 
overture, Sibelius’s first symphony, and 


Jacques Thibaud will play 


Waegner’s “Flying Dutchman” 


Brahms'’s 
Si ais 7 


ee ee ene eee ae meee 


SYMPHONY: 


-EPEATS 
STRAUSS 


Casalls, Master Cellist, 
New Years Day — 
Soloist 


—=—. 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


An altogether welcome repetition 
of Strauss’ “Alpine Symphony,” the 
| appearance of that excellent cellist, 
Pablo Casals, as soloist in Haydn's” 
'D major Concerto, and an electrify- | 


was the Symphony Concert of yes- 
'terday afternoon. 


re ) 


WORTH GROWS ON HEARER 


To record a personal experience and 


opinion, a third hearing of the ‘Alpine 
Symphony” deepens first impressions ot 
the music’s worth while it lessens those 
, of the music’s weakness. To this end, 
| yesterday, the performance 


| performance truly magnificent, brilliant | 
yond all praise, not un-| 


and poomigrtag A contributed; for remarkable | 


as the original performances seemed, 


ing performance of Berlioz’s Over 
ture to “Benvenuto Cellini’—such | 


itseli, 2 | 


Symphony” may. scafcely be justly ap- 
praised upon one or even upon two 
hearings. To be sure, Strauss’ melodic 
and harmonic idiom are, in the light 
of later musical developments, eminent- 
ly simple and straightforward, but only 
when something Hke familiarity with 
it is attained may such a bulk of 
music be heard to full. appreciation. 
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As on other occasions Strauss seemed | 


vesterday in this 
to be least successful when he would 
be realistic. The cow-bell episode: is 
overdone, unduly prolonged: the music 
of the waterfall, scintillating though 
it is, is inherently empty; the fanfares 
of hunting horns, heard yesterday from 
behind the stage, are a bit incongru- 
ous; the storm, for all its terrifying 
racket, is less truly suggestive of the 
wildness of the elements than is that 
in Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral’ Symphony, 
to say nothing of the tempest that 
begins Wagner’s “Die Walkure’’; it is 
indeed hardly more than the storm of 


mendously inflated. But, 
sidered, the ‘Alpine Symphony” con- 
tains a deal of noble and beautiful mu- 
Sic, its architecture is superb, its instru- 
mentation nothing short of marvelous. 

Truly, as conductor, -Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky is inexhaustible. From the or- 
chestra yesterday he obtained a yver- 
formance of Berlioz’ Overture that 
Hector of the flaming locks would him- 
self have rejoiced to hear, a perform- 
ance in dramatic contrasts, now 


’ 


rich in 
warmly songful, now of blinding bril- 
liance, Yet from this feat of conduc- 
torial virtuosity he could turn to 
Haydn’s gentle Concerto and give to 
Mr. Casals an accompaniment as poised 
and balanced, as delicate and finished 
as that master’s own playing. 


PRESS, GUEST CONDUCTOR 


Michael Press will be fuest conductor 
of the Boston Symphony orchestra at 
the regular Boston concerts, and at 
Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, on the 


previous Thursday evening. At the - 
certs in Symphony hall on next Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, he will 
egg Wagner’s overture to “The 
; ying Dutchman”; Brahms’s concerto 
n D major for violin and orchestra 
with Jacques Thibaud as soloist; and 
Sibelius’s first Symphony in E minor 
Michael Press igs a native of Russia 
and began his career at the age of 17, 
“ldap opera and ballet in Moscow. 
“ Psy Own country and Subsequently 
aN other principal countries of Eu- 
et ghey. attracted considerable at- 
em pi 4 his abilities as an orchestra] 
‘in i ikewise a noted violinist, he 
or a time the position of head of 


‘Alpine Symphony” ' 


SYMPHONY CONCERT OF PABLO 

| CASALS ae 

eis 

Fadang Violoncellist in the Prime of His 
Powers Upon a Classic Cotiverto—For 
a Month Mr. Koussevitzky Takes Leave 


—Strauss’s “Alpine Symphony” Re- 


| peated, Quickened and Intensified —~ 


Rossini’s ‘‘William Tell’ Overture, tre- | 
broadly con-. 


Other Incidents 


OT UNTIL the end of January will 
Mr. Koussevitzky return to a sym- 
Phony Concert of Friday after- 
~~ hoon. With the captains in the 
arts as well as with the captains of com- 
merce, “‘winter vacations’ are now becom- 
ing the custom in America. As the head 
of his profesion on this side of the Atlantic, 
Mr. Stokowski set the example in Philadel- 
phia. Now, in degree, his brethren follow 
it. Hither, like Mr. Koussevitzky, they ar- 
range their own holiday or, like Mr. Dam- 
rosch, conduct through but half a season. 
Only a few old-fashioned souls, blessed with 
routined temperaments, like Mr. Stock in 
Chicago or Mr. Monteux through his years 
in Boston, may now bear the brunt of an 
unbroken round of concerts. from October 
even unto April. No doubt condueting is 
becoming, in these days, an increasingly 
nervous business. If it happens to be 
very personal,”. as it is with Mr, Kous- 
sevitzky or Mr. Stokowski, the strain of 
in-taking from the music and out-going 
upon orchestra and audience, tells, and re- 
laxation becomes advisable, not to say im- 
DETativVG:. 50" See ee 
Certainly the conductor of the Boston 
Orchestra earns and deserves such release. 
Mr. Koussevitzky is not the. man to hus- 
band himself upon any piece or upon any 
occasion, Besides, a hundred-odd concerts 


in seven months make a task of which, as 
European itinerant, he would never have 


(The superb performance yesterday ||that of yesterday surpassed them at | 
had a hand in that!) every point. But the truth of the, 
Strauss must feel deep in his heart | matter is that a piece of the length. 
A y and the complexity of the “Alpine | 


the violin departme 
nt of the M 
Imperial Conservatory f iano . 
oh, tu! of Habe + 1 


dreamed. Yet with this mid-winter holiday | 
he accomplishes it and ends the season by 
no means stripped and, spent. His orches- 


the appeal of mountain country. 





ia) as well, néeds “the rest and change”; dom miscarry in the céncert-nall; whit 

for he lays no light and sparing hand upon upon the remembering hearer they do by; 

it; whereas the passing “guest” is strange confir _ the impression Bained, retainea 

and therefore in meaSure forbearing. At “— “yaw og : Sh ide) | 

«ae: eal entenion eer cde ocean pine Symphony” sounded mane oe yang equines ics: Mise. Margera There 18) markable as a musician, It is impos- 
ug baldly lists | ad a , ioned and uncouth term—‘‘mu-} _ 44.) : fra: 

Realteies istesndtualig” hacen, No doubt, it 2 first or a sSecond—save only where the ei sieyta-figaie “0. sible to refrain from enthusiasm 


sicality.” Yet it is the word of words for 3 i Bit 
will make the best of Mr. Mfchael Press eR "eee of bettered performance Mr. Casals and his playing.when as yes- when listening to his playing; enthu- 
and Mr. Eugene Goossens who are to be entered. esterday, for example, those 


measures for the trumpets, whicl terday the divine fire—it is nothing less—]| 5/48 for its Sts nunemete aaa 
substitutes at the subscription concerts for pets, which are as | 


cal poetry of tones for the instant of héar+ r Rey og rect and the Haydn Conte cto 
ing almost beyond compare. And_ with} there is little new to say. M . Casals 
what lightness he carried the quick-paced,) jg not only remarkable as a player of 
outflinging Finale! For once a flute might the violoncello; he is even more re+ 


plays about his bow HT Pp thusiasm for its supremely. musical 
the very streaks of dawn ur : . s te ts 
the absent leader. As for the audiences, A pon mountain 


Slopes, sounded more clearly an : 
being docile by nature and habit, they will d charac 


terizingly. Mr. Koussevitzky seemed to 
take what is set before them asking few quicken and vary the pace of that lengthy 
questions, At the least, Mr. Goossens is journey through the woods, ‘so speeding and 
notable figure in the younger English gen- savoring it. To the music of the final 
eration—as conductor or composer a musi- ascent he gave a more spirited, rhythmic 
cian of spirit. life, a more vivid clangor of tone, and by 
aneuninn both it gained. More pungently sounded 
In no respect did Mr. Koussevitzky the individual instruments and the melodies 
Signalize his impending depariure whiie that they sing, as the “Vision” upon the 
the assembled company quite forgot that summit recedes, as the “Elegy” takes 
‘for a month it was farewe ling him He course, as an ominous calm descends and 
began the concert with Berlioz’s Overture enwraps the height. Yet so bettering the 
to the opera, “Benvenuto Cellini,” and he performance, Mr. Koussevitzky und the or- 
ended it with Strauss’s:“41lpine Symphony,” chestra only drew the nearer to Strauss’s 
repeated within a fortnight, By the Overture declared intent. With reason they take 
the conductor did exactly what there was their ‘‘Alpine Symphony” on their next 
reason to expect. That is to say, at every journey. 
turn he vivified and dramatized it, loosing 
his own spirit, intensifying Berlioz’s design. For interlude—and also for crown of the 
The first measures sounded in mounting concert—Mr. Casals played the OUlo-DErt 
tumult; the sombre and stately melody of in Haydn's Concerto for Violoncello; fa- 
the Cardinal ascended from the orchestra] Miliar piece, like nearly every other worth 


lates. The wood-winds sang the amorous Céellists; yet enduring repetition and recol- 
melody at a languorous pace and in the lection better than do most. The Concerto, 
utmost richness of tone’ So forth and so indeed, sits high among the more reticent 
onward, alike with the succeeding tumults, 2"4 or ier pigs o Saren © oan yt 
the recurring chants d'amour, the returnin e even in the final Rondo does he merely 
Cardinal. Berlioz’ 7 babble; often he is more adept than genial; 
a ; erlloz’s imagining of a clamor- 

1 ie while his slow song is no pretty tune of 
ous and sensuous Rome of tne Renaissance ; 

. ~.. Knitters by the cottage door. Such music— 
ee cc: he himecit could hardly and “in the ancient style’’—invites the 
have kept the music at j oa 
Yet Su the eae aes : Piaget beat. finer attributes, summons the deeper pow- 

Nika carer per- ors of Mr. Casals as musician and virtu- 
mee 8 wan setting down one tonal ; while yesterday, with them, he was 
Spisode after the other rather than rigs : . 


fusing ter undiminished. 
and intertwining them; while the habitual “UPer ative maste 


‘detractors of Mr. Koussevitzky could sit «. 
|content with their usual] comment: 
| thing that is slow, he takes more 


The program-book descanted upon the 


“Every of his first movement. Mr. Casals clothed 


slowly ; j , ty: of warm and| 
while every thing that is fast, h ‘Bc iny Bi ill etc Ratt y : 


€ whips iycent instrumental song, of the deeper 
Ste view lights and shadows of his tone. If he 
chiselled this “passage-work”’ into high re- 

Sed among jief against the orchestral background; yet 
t io. Before he puts pen gid he warm each carven line and undulate 
| ory paper, he seems to know exactly every inwrought curve. The distilled es- 
rd a wishes to Say; to abound likewise sence of measured and transfigured musical 
o € means wherewith he wil] say it. sound flowed through the slow song—most 
ee say a a those Staves with many of all in the euphonies of the violoncello 
: vey wi few stage-directions,” with the shading strings or the attendant 
erner conductor nor “tra, nor yet! wind choir. In this Adagio, Haydn (4s 
ke the music. his time and circle might have said) wrote | 

Ided and up-! “elegantly.” Informed by Mr. Casals’s spirit) 

sns and sym- and at his touch upon bow and frets, this| 

ence outspring) “elegance” becomes a lambent berent 

n, the picture} Haydn wrote also with the sentiment of ae 
pd ble. By that] time and style. A century later, Mr. a 
rauss's tone-poems  sel-| replays—and almost re-writes—it as @ lyti- 


and speeds”—which in their cha 
| is not the whole art of conducting. 
| Thrice and four times bles 
composers is Strauss. 


depths and moved like a cavalcade of pre- the playing, in the symphonic repertory 3 


passage-work” and the ‘‘snow-measures” | 


Casals Soloist With 


Boston Orchestra 


The program of the eleventh con- 
cert given by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
ductor, yesterday afternoon, in Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, was: | 
aac ce to “Benvenuto Cel- 

inl 


| Haydn—Concerto for Violoncello in D 
major 


Strauss—‘An Alpine Symphony” 
| Pablo Casals was the soloist. 


For some undiscoverable reason 
Mr. Koussevitzky chose to repeat 
Strauss’ “‘Alpine Symphony,” which 
he gave here for the first time two 
weeks ago. He has played other nov- | 
elties here this season which were. 
much more worthy of repetition; 
music, as that of Tansman’s Sinfon- | 
ietta, containing much which could | 
‘not be wholly seized and compre- | 

ended at a first hearing; music, as 
Loeffler’s ‘Memories of My Child-| 
hood,” which is so inherently charm- | 
ing that a second hearing could | 
hardly tail of giving renewed pleas- | 
ure. And then there is so much new | 
‘music, as yet unheard here, crying for | 


| 


performance, that the time spent on 
this repetition of Strauss’ dreary Al- 
fone impressions seems little better 
| than wasted. This second hearing 
then served little good purpose. It! 
merely confirmed the impression of | 
| two weeks ago that this Symphony is) 
| Perhaps the weakest of the compos- | 
er’s productions, that it shows more | 
of his defects*than of his z00d quali~ 

| 


ities and that although it is orches- 
'trated with his customary mastery, | 
the musical thought to be conveyed | 
Js trivial. The performance was in | 
|most respects smoother than the pre- | 
|ceding ones. 


characteristics, But unfortunately for 
those unable to be present at the con- 
cert, it is impossible to describe it in 
words. 

Berlioz’s Overture to “Benvenuto 
Cellini” is rn one of his most ef- 
fective works, although the brilliant 
performance of yesterday afternoon 
L_nefited it greatly. Thus did Mr. 
Casals and “Papa’’ Haydn save the 
day yesterday, and serve as the sole’ 
redeeming feature of an otherwise 
dull afternoon. S. M. 
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MICHAEL PRESS will appear as guest conductor 


at this pair of concerts 


Wagner . | Overture to “The Flying Dutchman”? 
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Brahms . Concerto in D major for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 77 


I. Allegro non troppo. 
II. Adagio. ~ 


III. Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace. 
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Sibelius . . Symphony No.1 in E minor, Op. 


I. Andante ma non troppo; Allegro energico. 


II. Andante ma non tr | 
Ill. Allegro. Egos 


IV. Finale (Quasi una Fantasia): Andante; Allegro molto. 
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Sent 


SOLOIST 
JACQUES THIBAUD 


— hens 





There will be an intermission after the concerto 
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City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement a 


Every licensee shall in hi 
not, in his place of amu 
the view of the exhibition or performance ape op oe a any Sareen toes an 


| n the head a covering which 
3 obstructs 
it being understood that a low head covering wit 


Attest: J M. GALVIN. City Clerk 
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The work 
rks to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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the chorus of sailors. Played as it was 


the only relief from the supernatural, 





| yesterday the overture is more dramat- 
| ic than the opera. Mr. Press succeeded 
ee in presenting the various sections as: 


operatic scenes without breaking the 


AA eM 0 hol rts 16 +4 92 © | continuity, the flow of musical thought. 


Even the’ pauses had their significance. 


: ° : 
| Wagner s Overture to ‘The A performance intensely dramatic, but 


Fl : , ‘not for a moment theatrical in the evil 
ying Dutchman Is sense of the word. 
| §ibelius’s symphony demanded a dif- 


Presen ferent treatment. The work itself is 
ted irregular with a splendid wildriess, but 





| tion of the composer flagged; there are 


there ‘are pages in which the inspira-— 


tl ' ially in th d 
THIBAUD, VIOLINIST, _ 2ther_ pages, especially in the second, 


movement, 


d ] tral treat t show is- 
IN BRAHMS CONCERTO frvatie the influence of Tohaikoveky., 





sandpaper and polish. He let Sibelius 


By PHILIP HALE wall and scream when the mood was on 


| Mr. Press wisely made no attempt to 
| 
him; he sympathized with the com- 


The twelfth concert ' 
of the. Boston poser in his more lyrical and tender, 


Nas 
6 Ragga Orchestra took place yester- moments, nor did he fail to appreciate 
ay afternoon in Symphony Hall. As the pages that are recklessly fantastl- 


Mr. Koussevitzky has begun his vaca- | oe Wanaors orem pincer oad pa once 


tion of 

R as two weeks, Michael Press, 4!'posers of a widely different nature, 

*usSsian, a distinguished violinist, and a| Mr. Press, who was warmly received 

conductor of much experience, who/| ytd the os made a most favorable 

th . we country not long ago and Probably no violinist is content until 
w makes Philadelphia his home, con- | before his death he has played in pub- 


ducted yesterday as a guest. The pro-| lic the concerto of Johannes Brahms, 
The music appeals to some; the diffi- 


gram was a . 
to “TH se follows: Wagner, overture culties to more; to some the perform- 
TRE © ying Dutchman;” Brahms, ! ance is a solemn duty. They all say 
vioiin concerto (Mr. Thibaud, violinist); | to themselves: ‘‘I shall not be reckoned 
Sibelius, Symph among the great unless this concerto 
Mr. P ‘ ' phony, # minor, No. 1. and Bach’s Chaconnne are in my reper- 
- ress, who facially resembles) toire.’’ (There are orchestral conduc- 


Somewhat the late Arthur Nikisch,’ tors who insist on leading symphonies 


has indisputable gifts as a leader of. Pay Waine can ac a wien and a per- 


rr > ’ 
1usicians. He knows what to demand. sonality on the platform, is the aristo- 


of them in order to make his interpreta- cCrat among his co-mates. No one has 
his elegance of bearing and interpreta- 


ti ‘tiv 
on of a work effective. They agree tion. Nor is it rash to say, now that 


Bladly to his wishes. His authority is Ysaye is seldom heard in public, no 
not too demonstratively asserted. His Violinist of the present day possesses in 
gestures are not superfluous, not merely | *° marked a degree the supreme at- 
for the audience. In this he ts like Mr.| ‘putes of the ideal virtuose sealed 
decisive Der ins His beat is clear and| higher praise than to say that by his 
not marred by © performance is elastic, | art Mr. Thibaud made the concerto tol- 
cision, Te oy ty gy soulless pre-| erable and to be endured. He did not 
haps, to judge hi eh © judicious, per- too evidently endeavor to soften the 
from one pe sacks era gem tclntay ye ability | rugged granitic nature of Johannes, nor 
familiar overtur ee 4 reading of aoe did he sentimentalize when Johannes 
markably Pgh ey gic ntelligently, re-! was in a softer vein. There are Brahms- 
Staritin sertor c. e doubt if a more! ites who believe that if interpreters of 
beent hoact’} mance of this music has] the violin concerto and the piano con- 
house or pM cononig! either in opera | certos lend beauty to that which is not 
cub in tetrees all during the last 45! i+* ~erttw beautiful, they work incalcu- 
s fantacia Qy SXauxe yesterday was not} lable injury.to the composer. The worse 
it was a petit airs from Wagner's opera; }) 1. liuussc sounds the more __ these 
eins thoes ensation of the opera itself, |; Brahmsites enjoy it. ‘‘Ah, that ia the 
redeons and Daland, fortunately, |/real Brahms; only Germans should be, 

wh overboard, with Vanderdecken | can be, his interpreters:”” But here comes 
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‘mr. Thibaud to show how this violin — Of medium height and stock build, 
concerto can be played without weary-~ with a shock of pointed beard that 
Buggest a little the late Arthur Nik- 


ing the flesh and spirit of the hearer. 
| he concert will be repeated tonight.. Jsch, Mr. Press conducts authoritative- 
ne Goossens will conduct jy, with expressive though not exag- 


‘Next week Euge 
as a guest. He has arranged this vro- gerated gesture. The first bars of 
ram: Weber, Overture to “Der ‘Wagner’s overture showed Mr. Press 
Freischuetz”’; Brahms, Symphony, ED to be no mere time-beater. His inter- 
minor, No. 4; Goossens, Sinfonietta; pretation of the piece, though ifn no 
Delius, “On Hearing the First CuckoO way exceptional, was nevertheless in- 
in Spring’’; Debussy, “Iberia.” dividual. It was, however, In the pas- 
— sages of storm and stress rather than 
in the music of Senta’s musing or of 
7 Benta’s exaltation that Mr. Press was 

happiest. 
At Home With Sibellus 

More consistently successful was he 
in the reading of Sibelius’ Symphony, 
m work that had been too long un- 
Kheard here. Although the influence of 
ibd) Tchaikovsky ‘and even of Wagner may 
I | ‘bo here and there detected, this sym- 
. phony is, in the larger sense, Sibelius’ 
TOR very own. And a masterly and beau- 
tiful symphony it is, full of Northern 
| wildness and bleakness, rising at times 
rat: qa: to epic breaths, and in the andante 
ye ¥ ish 1OAILO touched with a songful beauty the 


} 


‘more affecting for its simplicity. | 
. Of this score Mr. Press disclosed an | 
Michael Press Shows intimate knowledge and a syinpathetic | 
| understanding. Especially to be com- | 

‘ mended was his treatment of the- 

Ad t W th broad, unswelling second cheme of the- 

to Vahl age ] finale, which was at his hands happi- 
| ly freed from all suggestion of banal- 

Sibelius pee 
| 
| | Mr. Thibaut’s Playing 

The orchestral performance both of 

the overture and of the symphony was 

brilliant. Nor would it be fair to Mr. 

BY WARREN STOREY SMITH Press to say that this great orchestra 
In accordance with the custom now in its present estate would necessarily 
Be | ductors © appear to advantage under any con- 
gaining vogue among conductors ductor: it is through its conductor 
the major symphony orchestras, Mr. that any orchestra must both think | 
a , . 8 and feel. | 
Koussevitzky 1S ar presen enjoy ing . A. violinist of. extraordinary sen- | 
brief midwinter holiday and the direct- | sipiiity, a master musician, Mr. Thi 
: mphony concerts of ves- |baut seemed nevertheless miscast in 
ing of the Sy P y ; ; 7 Brahms’ Concerto. His tone, pure and 
terday afternoon and this evening $3 lovely as it is, often lacked needful 
fallen to Michael Press, Russian vio- breadth and solidity and only inter- 
“war : _ mittently in this over-long concerto 
linist and conductor, for the time €S- o¢ compelling interest. Yet if continu- 
tablished in Philadelphia. ance and fervor of applause be any 
criterion, Mr. Thibaut achieved yes- 


se eabals terday a notable success. Only toward 
PARTIAL TO VIGOROUS MUSIC him and his playing, indeed, was there 
Apparently in sympathy with music on this occasion any marked show of 


of oe antal vigor, Mr. Press chose enthusiasm. But then a soloist is a 
f elementa B soloist, and in these ,days they are 
for his purely orchestral 


Wagner's “Flying Dutchman” overture concerts. 
and the First Symphony of Sibelius, 

while as assisting artist, Jacques Thi- 

baut played the solo part in Brahms’ 
Concerto for Violin. 


numbers pot over-plentiful at the symphony. 
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THIBAUD K- RRC irr malig they Bay, he has’ ‘rarefied his 
ie i “HINT ERS  [metiom to an extraordinary esonomy and 
| pigs _ jsersibility; while he has similar a 


and concentrated his tonal imag: aa: begs 


A GUEST-GO It) studious and dévoted hearers fiii cn silt 
NDUCTOR idiom hard to grasp; those eae pnt 


bi 


y ict moods @ifficult to penetrate, 


MR. PRESS LEADS THE SYMPHONY tent_them. Awaiting the return of Mr: 
ORCHESTRA Press from the intermission yésterday, they: 


ee 
wen we 


, 


ameehnnte Here, Imagination There, |Pi!erces the tossing darkness,’ Or they te- 
Again Excess and Oversight—WNorthern mich 
Li -ki 
ights Re kindled—Brahms’s Violin Con- | wild rattle of drum-béats that would have 
Sse sun pects pas for Once, by a Scherzo also: tempest. ‘Or: the eyes of 
e Way : 


of the slow song or the autumnal transpar- 


ency of measures elsewhere’ ‘ ir ad 
; ere ‘s ; 
ke. o6ol “étid mentta = re cattered and 


eee eee ° 


It may be that this Symphony ee 


day afternoon. Mr. Michael Press, him as occasional conductor {nto the con- 
guest-conductor at the Symphony cided: “tae yhetabp se ea 
osynerasy; certainly, it sounded 


Concert, led him ither “ta. 
. thither ‘to: an “audien under hi . 
woe | ) ce nis hand with a most Si s-Ijke. 


| AN SIBELIUS, composer of musio, 
return , | | 
| rned to Symphony Hall yester- minor is Mr, Press's stalking horse to bear 


I ( . 
|4n substance and in spirit he had been orous fexible ‘pace; gavé ‘him /becke mia: 


absent longer th: | energies of rhythm som ‘ “s 
ger than the date-books actually to the stark progression; Inia” tana 


Specified. | 
d. Through a year and a half Mr.; colors dark, clear or fitful. Mr. Press 


Kou i 
Ssevitzky has never found room for | &2ined ‘the ‘abruptness and-tensity of Sibe= 


him. Since it was Sibelius’s misfortune to lfus’s musical speech; the tumult and out- 
be neither classic German no cry, the whirls of chromatic figures; the 
Parisian, -Mr. Rabaud r approved | melodies that are as calm’ suffusing confuse. 
never heard auc, of course, had sion. As in a gale-swept: progress, the first. 
of him. Mr. Monteux oo-)™movement unfolded; the second brings the 

opens opened the door; entertained fOr BAB oereal Sibelius remembers; but he 
iim ‘as becaw Rf will not sentimentalize the m | 
but hardly  Rowed ggo4 and reputation;| spins the tune. Mr, Press ‘aid mp see 
In fact, Dr, Muck’s vagal ‘wr the kenane Saag eee eee at ee did 
af Sibel if the aden ere the hey-day | he stay pace or dull rhythm. Yet it re- 
Fiedler—or was it Mr. ony Concerts. Mr.| mains an impatient, evasive music. Not 
ahi tare Mcctead Metra ae oe sec-}/ willingly is Sibelius playful or’ merely 
Dr. Muck materially uced the Finn; put|fanciful, though the symphonic succession 
y widened the acquaint-|enjoin these moods. Wildly he thrusts into 


}ance. H , 
'phontes: ae ae wD la playable sym-|them with his drum-beats; dons the graces 
| ’ , » 
known tone-poems. 6d known and un-!/ Only to wear them ruefully. 


With Sibelius’s i As Sibelius writes { 

Dr. ri music es in these latter 
ma aa Pai aac The conductor’s im-} Might count the Finale turgid but m3 tae 
ar: ipa mote than half way to| Petuosity of the music knows no flagging 
yp Bs posers; as. the one molded} Before it.is done, it has well nigh driven 
wr a » Re had the other molded his| 20W2 the wind the burden of the world. 
a rough the workmanship and| For it is within reason to sit before the 
re Poa tapes ® substance and the spirit Symphonies of Sibelius and find in them 
tear : symphonies emerged in Dr,| £6W Teflections of northern lands and lights, 
hee performances. His. aslcill clarified, 220 tradition—for {t has become such— 
vt ‘ sympathy intensified them. Un.| Tefers to environment all his unlabelled mu- 
heralded pg came unexpected and un-|S!% The essayists, the analysts, can never 
arg n Friday, the Finn has lackea| #V° done with this Finland about, which 
iviner and apostle, | mOes of us are prepared to believe anythin 
a . Yet quite as plausibly may not this First. 

The guest-conductér’s choi and for that matter. the succeeding 33 

Roston awd Chmpethen xi choice, in both} Phonies—be the releage of A ‘temperament 
lius's First Symphon . a ue Bibe- onpreneed and restless, proodie Gibd teacth, 
: + HOW nearly a quar-|'ng, gaining peace only to lose it, and re- 


£6.98 @ | | lb The First. 
A ] and Second Symphonies more stir onde i, 


caught thefr memories travellin to. 
Tee. , & back - 
the rhythmic tumult of the Finals and th: 


membered the introducto: . oe an 
: | ry clarinet which®* 
ils-as séund wailing owt of. silence ; Psd: , 


their fmagination saw again the white glow 


| 


| 


¢ the: melody ‘that; like a shaft from the sun, 





Sl She ocr oe muses | Mr Press chose as the purely orches| Mr Press, In a véry hard position. 

W its course;. be tral numbers Wagner’s overture to behaved with such unassuming ont | 

' he “The Flying Dutchman” and Sibelius’ esty and personal dignity ag to con- 

Mirst Symphony. Himself a violinist, | ciliate the favor of the persons not well. 

he subdued the accompaniment of the disposed toward him. Judged as a be-— 

, Brahms concerto so that much of the | ginner in conducting he showed many | 
e with his’ time it was a discreet orchestral mur- signs of promise. Only the audience at. 


mur against which Mr Thibaud’s solo erts has been in t 
stood out effectively. This, though Seacting mimmetuine oat ae tavene a 


t possibly what a solo violinist wants 
gee as an. orchestral accompaniment, is | . 
8 certainly not at all what Brahms meant : 
| Hence lightness the orchestral portion of his concerto M ichael P ress Conducts 
and. brightness of voice through the Finale, to be. When Thibaud was not playing 


! he would sharpen and cum™-'! grace of line, spur of rhythm, fancy even , mp Beta A ph ee the orchestra, | the Boston Or chestr a 
late. Curiously, for a musician of His; .ng also charm—a Brahms. idealized as fg rd "be" Gene” Rake quantity | - h orto ———ae. JG s hie 
imagination with Sibelius, he missed | intuition prompted. Hence likewise an His management of the accompani- The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
essential salienciles—like the return toward Adagio in which phrase melted into phrase, 


ment for Thibaud was distinctly wn- ‘ . . 
the close, as in apotheosis, of Senta’s sav- Horio curved into period, euphony whis satisfactory to all concerned. The or- |84Ve its twelfth Friday afternoon 
ing melody. For once, as the ChIRA | pered into euphony; while over all was the 


isa te memoere were many of them |concert in Symphony Hall, Boston, 
- ; at fault. Vhatever they ma hav ; 
sounded, the Dutchman went almost unre’ + iiont peauty, that is Brahms's peculiar felt about Mr Press’ conducting, they -vphtrat ae AN sa Jenene “ee pee 
deemed. Nor was Mr. Press too apt with| possession, his poetry, so to say, of oon- | should certainly have done their best to | ®¥UeSt Conduc rb wb omick a 
the Overture as music of the sea. He Was8|templation. From other violin-pleces Mr. be tesa van i Bae Mr Thibaud under | SOloist and this viding 
turbulent too a fault In the measures o* Thibaud has drawn a kindred beauty; for | Since. Mr. Press’ “previous experience | Dutchman.” ee 
storm ; but there and elsewhere he seemed it touches his own spirit. In the Concerto | as conductor hag been limited to occa- Brahms—Violin Concerto in D major 
to miss the essential and characterizing) ne 1.4 only to deepen it. Hence yet again pee dua) ib as Buest with minor Sibelius—Symphony No. 1 in E minor. 
hyth) ibelius’s 8 hony he irst movement in which “passage-work” p orcmestras in Moscow, Sweden and i j 
ae, * vy flun i is music ; + bnoua a b erat of arabesques; the Ser | Philadelphia, according to the bio- | Any subscribers who had Rist 3) 
oiag Was 6 tu h mis-| , rhapsody : white meas- } graphical note jin yesterday’s programs, | With alarm the incursion, during Mr. 
whereas in Wagner’s Overture, he | denza as fine-spun SRADOURT 5. |W sty | it is obviously unfair to expect of him Koussevitzky’s midwinter vacation, 
Judged surfaces and mis~measured tone, In| ure upon measure, often running glumly ' the mastery of conducting one has of st luctor SO unheralded 
Brahms’s Violin-Concerto—the middle plece py, of a sudden smiled into song. All of | hitherto expected of men conducting a suest cont . ‘ h 
of the day—Mr. Press was the willing which—it is respectfully submitted to -the the Boston Symphony. The invitation | by fame as Mr. Press must ets 
viotim of his antecedents. He became, 88 gyardians of the ;Teutonic temple—is what rom the trustees put him in an aw ke, had their apprehensions promptly 
he ig, the violinist who also conducts. He “unser liebe. Johannes” devised and I and position. And, except for the dissipated. For the moment he 


Te eee — 


Be amentable accompaniment to Brahm’s vf 
“read” the Concerto with a careful com- wrought. Witness: the divining and re concerto, it can be said of him that he Blepped upon the stand Ne wae 
petence; he was unobtrusively and adroitly vealing violin of Jacques Thibaud, musi¢la acquitted himself as well as anyone|| Viously commander 0 a a 
considerate .of the violinist. Never once francais. H. T. P, could reasonably hope to do when first }} eager to follow his bidding. 


conducti ¢ : 
would he have the music a symphonic piece cting a great orchestra. The overture revealed him at once 


In AALAIAT He plainly has a feelin for dra- Se 
into which the solo-violin is oftener thread- o | matic music, an instinct for dlitwaxes. as no dull academician, repeating 
ed than enlarged. From beginning to a | & liking for sudden contrasts, a per- |] unlimaginatively a conventional 


he was the conductor as accompanist. Shap 2y with each piece which reading, but as an authoritative 


: Sharply separates him from the plod- _ 
| , | f ERT ding dull correctness of the IR dont musician, who knew precisely how 
‘The violinist was Mr. Thibaud, warmly | | apellmeister school of conductors. ,| he wanted the music to speak and 


ue : | Neither as a man no 1Usicin} , : - 
greeted by a remembering public, again by ty+ ele. —— ton. IL, /916 did Mr Press strike ly Pd a was able to obtain bop “ 
his works justifying admiration and good- | . ocrity, Of Sibelius’ sponse from the players. Master o 


| Symphony § he : : 

will. For the first time in Bostonian hear- | Vi ichael Press Appears as made a series of tone pictures, often | his score, he set about with assur- 

ing, he played the solo-part in Brahms’s | This en oush ie ae pnaines ance the task of recreating it as liv- 

Concerto—not a piece that French violin-| ee sic, specially in 6 OW} ing, pulsing music. Every detail was 
| | movement, is near if not 2e . : 

Ril are 1 yy Resse soon audsd mee | Guest Conductor lof banality. The ‘audante len ateres set forth with clarity and all the ele- 


sicians. Th Teutoni i { | Ta SA Ty es ptleg, on vane 1: crude when it tries} ments grew into an organic P hes 
clans. ere are utonic purists—in , wn .rform- On que, Sibelius has since writ-| ture of beauty and stirring lifé 
New England as well as in Germany— | Jacques Thibaud’s admirable per ten much better works, too seldom | ‘ . 


ready to say that no Latin should attempt |@nce of the solo part in Brahms’ a mcere here in the past few seasons. To the S78, Mr. Bove 2 1s not poh sag 
the Concerto, since for him, like most of | Concerto was the most enjoyable fea Dutchman’ ovate of the “Ilying| lacking in those statuesque effects 
Brahms’s pages, {t is an alien music. They i ture of yesterday's Symphony concert. nant emai aay ha "alleges OF eos ‘which mark the virtuoso of the 
forget that another Latin—Mr. Toscanini—~ | Mr Thibaud’s artistry, which at its fortissimo: and a lachrymose, very baton; but he is by no means in the 
has been known to invigorate and illumine |best has a distinction, an exquisite Subdued, adagio. He has no notion of “Rrima donna” classification. His 
the symphonies of Brahms: that another | quality to be found in very few of his establishing and adhering to a tempo gestures are forceful though not un- 
Frenchman nearer home—-Pierre Monteux contemporaries, has long been admired 


for any length of time. The attacks | ow. i 
b 3 were poor in this number and the | Sracetul, and they are manifestly 
y name-——was not exactly impotent or stu- here 
pid upon them; while with their own ears, ea his 


tonal balance often distorted. \used for musical rather than per- 
. itz, xhausted by 
yesterday, they might have heard Brahms Mr Kousseyitzky, e 


aa Sali Phi lh segune poceed BY. the) sonal ends. He achieves not only so- 
my ripe ‘tor, has gone shante a ew like everyone else here-| nority but balance, plasticity and 
in spirit and in truth from a third Latin | 27duous cape yh de> yg ie’ of weeks. abouts, was probably wondering why a vitalit With all due credit 
7 thi | on a vacation tor a Cc 917 »Dro- the trustees saw fit to invite an inex- ’ ality, 
she er, 8S same Thibaud. Teutonic Michael Press, from 1901 to o vei perienced conductor when they might| allowed to the orchestra and to 
, > : on . .~ Mose ; ~ ; ’ | 
violinists, pur sang, essaying the Concerto, | fossor of violin playing in the Mosco™ have easily obtained such men as Res-| Messrs Monteux and Koussevitzky 
will sometimes have it a { ical | Conservatory, and known chiefly as ighi, I ’ pi: 4 
al rp | ESEVS “MUSIC dishirten shape wal fy ‘oncert violinist, aP- pighi, Dohnanyi, Casella, or perhaps praise must go in good measure to 
‘ructure, and with hammer and natls pro- teaches as his substitute, Next week even Toscanini if their arrangements Mr. Press for a splendid perform- 
ceed to rebuild it before reverent ears, | Peared as eine Meaticienieen IOguah had been properly made far enough P P 
Other Teutons, untainted by the world. the | ue ebe gaye tm pocepbro to lead Mr ahead, ance of this overture. 
o > ™ } conauctor, + ot ys 
Mesh and the devil at large, are all for the |Kastman's new Rochester Orchestra, 
rigors of the Brahmsian game. Pedanti- | will conduct, 


ee ee ae Si 
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4 Me ieee coma ae ss CS Se nee Re gl eee 
|. ‘The ‘Finnish Pathetic Symphony) Saturday evenings, the concerts of Bain Tew ee ++ | thoven oceupied himself ‘similarly ny ane 
pha eget ase apy apg bond the Boston Symphony orchestra will Mastery in Measure =, + }well at the little game of variation-making 
tion, an seemed a shade over- : hag Meee. 7 ) pPpcagapiee Pees sacra « 
ie be broadcast from radio station f T Boston ‘Symphon: A: large proportion of. the virtue that: 


r composer of the tir 


Tchaikovskyan, that may well have ; ed its fifth concert of the current. sea- sides in this orchestral piece is due to the. 
ig due +9 its aoggee~y at > — of WEEI, the Edison Electrical Illum- soh in Sanders Theater last evening. aoe ging manner in which Mr. Press has 
a iong a ernoon. ere re ress inatin Com an of Boston This performance marked, the. first appear- core . bike yd 3 | he 
| had full play for his evident love of ean’ susie sila ni a ages ance hereabouts -of Mr. Michael Press as Menten Wagner's overture to “The Flying 
irhythm, and plangently came the ee ee e conductor, Mr, Press will conduct the con- “9 c me Mr. Press was less fortunate 
livelier thames. It was in the| history of the Boston 5} BASRY OF s certs of the orchestra through the present ela Mi re eee True, many of 
‘andantes that one felt a slight over-| chestra. The trustees of the organiza- week-end. He is a Russian; has conducted} 1 nes in it were beautifully molded, 
emphasis on northern gloom. tion have refused heretofore to permit | in Russia, in Sweden, in Philadelphia. He bole pera True, Mr. Press made the sea 
Mr. Thibaud is one of the out-|the broadcasting of the music of this jp Re Mig eae Sieg ce uch lg degre Se rece tae han eee opera sing. 
standing violinists of his day, and! orchestra in its entirety. Hundreds of violin playing. For Cambridge he had|.y aca him. Cli e full thrill of the thing 
‘a favorite in Boston. He is always| | ; a eye assembled a program which traversed Wag-|° ".” him. Climaxes came and went and 
poate of his welcome here and it was thousands of mesic-loving radio fans in ner’s overture to “The Flying Dutchman,” remained merely. climaxes, became neither 
; particularly warm yesterday But New England will enjoy practically the his own arrangement for strings of a set intensifications of a living music, nor 
! why did he elect to play the Brahms 8@#me privileges as the fortunate sea~ vf tainting by Beethoven on Mozart’s air een pt hence sot, blood run’a. little 
K : . a ‘c : £ ” ‘> e hear , “Se st dee \ Beane tT 
concerto? Beethoven, Brahms, Tchat- son-ticket holders to the symphony eae enter Agl - pare fe ang of that com-|o¢ter all, what avanhath, pe pra yp 
_kovsky, Saint-Saéns, Lalo—so go the concerts. suite drawn from Bizet’s Pini -siewin gine music-making if it does not stir mine ae 
: ae aa . qe - ‘ y music : : 
er But inst coud tags Mca et Ah QUINBY TO GIVE $12,000 : to Daudet’s “L’Arlesienne,” Sibelius’s first wee rites Ps 4 does not have the germ.ar is 
ee her's sand Mey te it = interest«| The broadcasting is made possible by symphony. spe meg A ; 
; ; Das an liked to hear the generosity of Winfield 5. Quinky ' zet’s music. about the Woman of 
ing that one would have liked to Me sean mo toa pepe ‘a Muck, is an admirable conductor. His Arles Mr. Press achieved many fine ef- 
ain: pr rit was | Ssibie ‘ookline, music enthusiast ¢ i * ; Ta 7s . ‘is “a 
ee oare a se cae aes a A civic betterment and New x 0ep AR en pu definiteness that draws the ng iainabing br scopic By in sie field of. orches- 
: are it. Rae 7 wah Sci ey cts gine om td um of precision from his men. 7 come so warmly, so richly, 80 
| Mr. Thibaud seemed remarkably ill England business and industrial de ae kwide-sahid hon dhaee % i ni Once nungently from the’ full strings 6 snd 
| ¢ App tiv he velopment enterprises. tHe will give wetit.> ¥» DE said to his}. t : g é€ or-— 
lat ease as he began. pparently $1000 a week for the 12 weeks, which | credit—he allowed the tone of the chestra as the opening theme of the over- 
; to coarsen slightly. ture. The now enlarged string section of | 


suspected that his instrument and ** Be aed hag 
: will cover the greatet! share or the ex- | pe 
those of the orchestra were not quite pense of the broadcasts. The remainder | tions noted, he maintained a very high de- the orchestra was most excellent instru- | 


lan accord as to pitch, for he played PT be contributed Sy WHEEL gree of control over the forces under him, ment for the playing ofthese measures. | 


ja goodly portion of the orchestral yor the last two years, the public | both tonally—in the balancing of choirs Throughout these four movements, as in. 
and voices, and rhythmically—in the (T27Y another moment throughout the eve-' 


|introduction with the fiddles, and pas had little opportunity to attend the | 
\tinkered with his tuning-pegs at Boston symphony concerts, seats at | | |manipulation of tempi and the mainten- |"/"® M®. Press showed himself possessed | 
ance of ensemble. He has not, however. f a good ear for coloristic effect. The | 


jevery resting period in the first symphony hall being occupied by the! : . 
indeed it was not to be expected, the imagi- ‘piquancy of the minuet, the quiet smooth- 


|}movement. At least one auditor _season-ticket holders and their guests. ap? 3 | 
\shared his misgiving; and as his The trustees have long agreed with' | nation of a Koussevitzky or a Nikisch. ness of the Adagietto, the stirring rhythms 


| characteristic tone is sweet rather Charles W. Burton, manager of Wad : f Of the works played, Sibelius’s great of the Carillon all gave opportunity for a. 
than robust, the musical result was that. the broncess Uns of a at : idbinggonise-' fared best, This music of haunt- Prilant performance of this music. 
) . 2€ C rery | ; 
|not altogether satisfying. But after would bring great P CaeNT . bi Argel ins emes, of the great misty, frozen A. H. M, 
. : ~’. [large number of persons WHo have often | North, of passion amid bleaknes a Sete 
| all, this concerto, like the others, 1S sa eed to listen to the Boston Symphony | Acink' the ‘witny samen atte a ae | 
| primarily to1 display, and the only orchestra, but pointed to the expense | generally associated, tock hol . 
thing that makes its far stretches deficit d upon Mr. an 
rar ante th ; fi na >t “t of such an enterprise and to the . elt | Press and through him and the orchestra 
oko lilt vel rearnage ae expert- | 4+ the end of each concert season. i communicated itself to the audience. By PHILIP HALE — 
Bien tthe Player: eee inciy, as the lrescaay thatthe Symphony trustecs Though the third movement was pgced a 
1 ca et amazingly, aS the |recently that the Py ny over trifle slow, though now and agai | Mr. K | 
ib repo . ‘ ’ theme Mr. Koussevitzky is on 
lause of a Frid n i- ided that the broadcasting of the ante & a vacation. 
applause ol a ay afternoon audl- | decidec came forth just short of completely ful- Michael Press will conduct the concerts 


é , Oo ea , j be a 
ence bore witness. = '&. 'saturday evening concerts would | filling the promis le ¢ 
good way in which to meet the annual | 6 Dp e that is in it, neverthe- | this week. He was born at Vilna in 


henge less conductor and men had t | 
| | d ‘deficit of the concert season; but tney | “wel 1ad captured the | 4879 ’ 
SYMPHONY had long wished that they could af- | spirit of the music in such degree that a A student of the violin at Mos- 
il | audience clapped loud and long, that Mr. | cow, he conducted there at the age of 


Mr, Press, though not a Koussevitzky or 


brass 
These two qualifica- 


ford to give the general public an Op- | ad | Wes 
portunity to ‘listen in.” All that stood | esS was recalled to the conductor’s stand | 1%. He was conspicuous for his talent 


te | rer ; rpense, and now | repeatedly, finally to bid et thay 
in the way was the expense, ANC | : , y id the menirise in | @&t the Conservato 
BE P . | Mr. Quinby has pridged this difficulty ! response to such applause. | he left Russia i ry Of het 
But the radio public can thank the | One is forced to wonder what can be the | Sia in 1918. Having con- 


trustees, too, for their courtesy and | raison d’étre for the arrangement of the ducted, in 1920, orchestras in Sweden, 


Hw. ald, jam. 4g * od ‘wWEEI for making it all possible. | | variations on the Mozart theme. Mr. Press he came to the United States, and last 

Winfield S. Quinby is president of the Showed himself a highl kilf year appeared 4 
Broadcastin Made Possi- W. S. Quinby Companies of Boston, New tor in them. He i ag: gdbesiorce yea ‘ladelphin ‘Phecuecdn alee 
£ vork and Chicago, dealers in tea and odie Nie’ eens bs his orchestra in |} the Philadelphia Philharmonic orches- 

° gira lahat : Waldorf ‘8 : e score so that it jj tra. In N 

-offee, and a director of the W aldot So i" : n ew York he is kn 
ble by $12,000 Giit Pater Inc., and the Atlantic Na- Aap og ie exceedingly well. Yet || Violinist. He has chosen Pip po dine 
f W : ‘tional Bank; incorporator of the Home Ry en a S hardly one that one|| 8ram the overture to “The Flying 
rom ° S. Quinby | Savings Bank and a trustee of the sib Gre 49pm O hear at a Symphony con- Dutchman,”’ Brahms’s violin concerto 
he 'Massachusetts Society for Mental Hy- pn bi rin € greatnes of Beethoven, his to be played by the excellent Jacques 
'giene, Inc. jae — ulness in handling variations, the Thibaud, and the first symphony of 
| a Nt “4 the present set is but little Sibelius. Truly a safe and orthodox pro- 
n, it still remains true that these va- gram. No composers of ultra-modern 

tentiencies need apply. 


Beginning a week from tomorrow, 


‘and continuing for 11 successive riations did not draw out in very high de- 
Bree such resource of Beethoven, that many Paro es 
, . ain | 





MicHAEL Press was born in Vilna, Russia, in 1872, and began his 
artistic career as a Violinist at the age of ten. When he was seventeen, 
he conducted opera and ballet orchestras in Moscow. In 1901, he 
became’ professor of violin in the master class of the Moscow Imperial 
Conservatory of Music. Subsequently he was appointed head of the 
violin department, and in 1910 was awarded first prize in the Moscow | 
competitive series of concerts, at which twenty violinists participated. 
For several years Mr. Press made concert appearances in Russia and | 
‘other European countries, while still holding his position as master | 

violinist of the Moscow Conservatory. He left Russia in 1918, and | 
‘in the seasons of 1920-22, conducted symphony orchestras in Sweden. | 
‘He appeared as guest conductor of the Philharmonic Society of Phila- | 
delphia in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on December 21,1924. 
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Mr. Joseru Jacquns THIBAUD, violinist, was born at Bordeaux | 


n September 27, 1880. Until he was thirteen years old, he 
Bee tanght by his father. Entering the Paris Conservatory he took 
lessons of Martin Marsick, and in 1896 was awarded a first prize. 
(First prizes were also awarded that year to Messrs. Sechiari ey | 
Monteux, pupils of Berthelier, and Soudant, pupil of Lefort.) - 1. | 
baud’s brother, Joseph Charles, born at Bordeaux on February 9, 
| 1875, took a first prize at the Paris Conservatory for piano-playing 
in 1892. Another brother, Henri Bernard, a violoncellist, and a 
siydent at the Paris Conservatory, was born at Bordeaux on July 
1377. . 
7 In his twelfth year Mr. Thibaud had played in public at Angers. 
In Paris he had become known by his brilliant solos at the Cate 
Rouge in the rue de Tournon, frequented by Conservatory pupils, 
who were in the habit of playing there in ensemble and as soloists. 
He joined Colonne’s orchestfa in 1897 and in 1898 became the solo 
violinist of that orchestra. In 1899-1900 he appeared as a virtuoso 
in towns of France, and at Brussels, Mannheim, and Geneva, in 
1901 at Berlin, Amsterdam, Lisbon; in 1902-03 in Russia, the 
Scandinavian countries, Roumania, Italy, Spain. 
| His first appearance in Boston was on November (fF 1903, when 
he played César Franck’s sonata with André Benoist, and pieces by 
Bach, Saint-Saéns, Vieuxtemps, Marsick, and Wieniawski. A second 
| visit to this country was made in 1913-14 and on December 28, 
1918, Mr. Thibaud gave a concert with Mr. Bauer in Symphony Hall. 
He gave a concert with Carlos Salzedo, harpist, in Jordan Hall, 
; January 31, 1914. Wah a 
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MicHAEL PRESS was born in Vilna, Russia, in 1872, and began his 
artistic career as a Violinist at the age of ten. When he was seventeen. 
he conducted opera and ballet orchestras in Moscow. In 1901, he 
became’ professor of violin in the master class of the Moscow Imperial 
Conservatory of Music. Subsequently he was appointed head of the 
violin department, and in 1910 was awarded first prize in the Moscoy 
competitive series of concerts, at which twenty violinists participated 
For several years Mr. Press made concert appearances in Russia and 
other European countries, while still holding his position as master 
violinist of the Moscow Conservatory. He left Russia in 1918, and 
‘n the seasons of 1920-22, conducted symphony orchestras in Sweden. 
He appeared as guest conductor of the Philharmonic Society of Phila- 
delphia in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on December 21, 1924. 


Mr. Joseru Jacques Tuipaup, violinist, was born at Bordeaux, 
France, on September 27, Tss0. Until he was thirteen years old, he 
was taught by his father. Fntering the Paris Conservatory he took 
lessons of Martin Marsick, and in 1596 was awarded a first prize. 
(First prizes were also awarded that year to Messrs. Sech ar! and 
Monteux, pupils of Berthelier, and Soudant, pupil of Lefort.) Thi 
haud’s brother. Joseph Charles, born at Bordeaux on February 25, 
(875. took a first prize at the Paris Conservatory for piano-playing 
‘n 1892. Another brother, Henr Bernard, a violoncellist, and a 
« ident at the Paris Conservatory, was born at Bordeaux on July 
8, 191. 

In his twelfth year Mr. Thibaud had played in pubhie at Angers. 
Tn Paris he had become known by his brilliant solos at the Cafe 
Rouge in the rue de Tournon, frequented by Conservatory pupils, 
who were in the habit of playing there in ensemble and as soloists 
He joined Colonne’s orchestra ‘n 1897 and in 1898 became the solo 
violinist of that orchestra. In 1899-1900 he appeared as a Virtuoso 
in towns of France, and at Brussels, Mannheim, and Geneva, in 
1901 at Berlin, Amsterdam, Lisbon; in 1902-038 in Russia, the 
Scandinavian countries, Roumania, Italy, Spain. 

His first appearance in boston was on November 7, 1908, when 
he played César Franck’s sonata with André Benoist, and pieces by 
Bach, Saint-Saéns, Vieuxtemps, Marsick, and Wieniawski. A second 
visit to this country was made in 1913-14 and on December -¢ 
1913, Mr. Thibaud gave a concert with Mr. Bauer in Symphony Hall 
He gave a concert with Carlos Salzedo, harpist, in Jordan fal! 
January 31, 1914. 
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Sinfonietta 


I day). 
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Overture to “Der Freischiitz’’ 
“Images” for Orchestra, No. 2 


Par les rues et par les chemins (In the streets and by-ways) 


Les parfums de la nuit (The fragrance of the night). 


oe 


Boston) 


Symphony in E minor, No. 4, Op. 98 


to. 


On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring 


ime in 
(First time in Boston) 
“Tberia 


de féte (The morn 


at this pair of concerts 
(First t 


ico € passiona 


un jour 


d’ 


iocoso. 
There will be an intermission after the symphony 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 23, at 8.15 o'clock 


of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 


Allegro non troppo. 
Andante moderato. 
Allegro gi 

Allegro energ 

Le matin 


Thirteenth Programme 


EUGENE GOOSSENS will appear as guest conductor 


Bi 
II. 
ITT. 
IV 
I, 
I. 
ITT. 


A lecture on the above programme will be given on Monday, January 18, 


FORTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE & TWENTY-SIX 
at 5 o’clock, by Mr. Penfield Roberts in the Lecture Hall, Boston Public 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 22, at 2.30 o'clock 


Goossens 
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FORTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE & TWENTY-SIX 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 22, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 23, at 8.15 o'clock 


EUGENE GOOSSENS will appear as guest conductor 


at this pair of concerts 


Weber . Overture to “Der Freischiitz’’ 


Brahms , : ’ Symphony in E minor, No. 4, Op. 908 


Allegro non troppo. 

Andante moderato. 

Allegro giocoso. 

Allegro energico e passionato. 


Goossens ’ Sinfonietta 
(First time in Boston) 


Delius . On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring 
(First time in Boston) 


Debussy . “Tberia’’: “Images” for Orchestra, No. 2 


I. Par les rues et par les chemins (In the streets and by-ways). 
II. Les parfums de la nuit (The fragrance of the night). 
III. Le matin d’un jour de féte (The morning of a festival day). 


———— ee ee ee 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 


A lecture on the above programme will be given on Monday, January 18, 
at 5 o’clock, by Mr. Penfield Roberts in the Lecture Hall, Boston Public 


Frederick Delius wh Library. 


£46. SR BERS owe Dee eases CF et tet (Bs eS 


lhe works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
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Conducts Orchestra as 
Guest—Gives Brilliant 
Concert 
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PROGRAM TESTS 


HIS VERSATILITY 


— ree 


By PHILIP HALE 


Mugene Goossens, as a guest, con- 


ducted the concert of the Boston Sym-- 


phony orchestra yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony hall. He visited Boston 
this week for the first time. For his 
program he chose two unfamiliar 
works; his own Sinfonietta, produced in 
London in February, 1923, and per- 
formed at Rochester, N. Y., under his 
direction in the season of 1923-24; “‘On 
Hlearing the First Cuckoo in Spring,’ 


ee ae re me ee eee 


a 


by Delius, which was brought out in) 
London two years ago. The program | 
also Included Weber's overture to ‘Der | 


Freischuetz,’’ Brahm’s Fourth Sym- 
phony and Debussy’s ‘Theria.’’ 


The enviable reputation of Mr. Goos- | 


sens as a conductor had long preceded 
him. Born in’ a family of musicians, 


he has had wide experience, having 


conducted operas, ballets, symphony 
concerts in England and on the Euro- 


pean continent. Jt was said earlier in| 


the season that, in coming to Boston, 


he would like to be judged first of all} 


as a conductor, not as a composer, yet 


the st of his works is a long one, em-| 


bracing music for the stage and the or- 


chestra, chamber music, songs and} 


plano pieces. He has been known here 


. Ny 
‘They have patted him on the head. We 
doubt if his conversion is so completé 
2 these regarders of the rigid law and 
the aged prophets fondly believe. We. 
cértainly hope for his future that it * 
not, 

The Program Book contained a short | 
and modest description of the Sinfont-/ 
etta by the composer. He ended by) 
saying that he was ‘a poor estimator 
of his own work.’’ Thus he did himself 
injustice. Though he may not look at) 
all that he has done and pronounce it’ 
good, he shows in this music that he 
can criticise himself, that he is not 
verbose, that he is not intoxicated by) 
his faeility. The Sinfonietta is singu-. 
jarly compact, without superfluities. 
The first movement is practically a fan- 
tasia on a persistent little rhythmic. 
figure, which, constantly occurring, is 
by ingenious treatment free from mo- 
notony. The second movement, intro-— 
duced by a solo for the English horn, 
has original beauty. Mr. Goossens 
speaks of this movement, in an almost 
deprecatory manner, as “very senti- 
mental.’’ True, it has sentiment, but 
the expression is not too obvious; it is 
far from being mushy. . By its poetic 
quality it is a charming interlude be- 
tween two flery sections. Mr. Goossens 
refers to the Finale as ‘hectic’: but 
the fever is soon over. Let us add that 
the orchestration of the Sinfonietta is 
ingenious. | 

Rome regard Frederick Delius as the 
o “standing figure in the musical world 
of today. To many his idiom is foreign 
and unsympathetic. Boston knows only 
four of his orchestral works. It is not. 
acquainted with his remarkable opera, 
“A Village Romeo and Juliet,"' his con- 
certos, or his great choral works, ‘‘Sea 
Drift’’ (after Walt Whitman),’ “A atiee | 
of Life’’ or his “Requiem” in memory | 
of all young artists fallen in the war. 

The short piece played yesterday is | 
not an ornithological rhapsody. Like): 
other music by Delius that we have | 
heard, it has a strange reticence, sad- 
ness suggested, not emphasized; the 


would grow on one, nor would the 


| dangerous approach to monotony by the 


for some years as a composer of cham- |. 
ber music. His Scherzo ‘“*Tam o’Shant- | 


er,’ was played at a concert of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra in March, 
1928, 


His earlier compositions, by a certain | 


audacity, hy his not conforming to the) 


August traditions of British academi- 
clans and doctors of music, were de- 
scribed in London as the musical ex- 
eursfons and adventures of an ‘‘enfant | 
terrible.’’ Of late, solemn writers about j; 
music in London have commended him : 
for turning from the error of his ways. 


maintenence of subdued coloring be so 
noticeable as at a first hearing. Here 
is an example of how an indisputable 
impression may be made by the skilful 


use of the simplest orchestral resources. 
Mr. Heseltine, the blographer of Delius, 
reminds the hearer that spring is not; 
to the composer a season of rioting” 


music is acid-sweet; it is music chat 


nature and budding hope, but a sweet” 
and tender vision so that ‘“‘the old un- | 


lrest of the soul is put to sleep A 
‘pretty burst of rhetoric, but there is a 
quality in this music that is not so 


‘| easily defined. 
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. The concert was a brilliant one. The 
}program tested the versatility of Mr. 
Goossens as a conductor, The roman- 
\tictsm of Weber, which is frank and) 
dramatic, is not the romanticism of 
Brahms, which is tempered with aus-. 
terity as perhaps befitted the last great 
composer of the German academic 
school. The moods of Delius and De- 
bussy, as they were represented yester- 
day, are far apart. Yet Mr. Goossens 
in each instance interpreted as if for 
the time being he was the sworn cham- 
pion of that particular school. His 
technical equipment was at once mani- 
fest; his clean and commanding beat, 
his ability to gain precision of attack 
in every choir of instruments, his skill 
in presenting dynamic gradations, stir- 
ring contrasts, and in preparing cli- 
}maxes. More than this, he caught the 
spirit of the composer, was imbued by 
{it, nor in his varied interpretation was 
the conscious of himself. The members 
of the orchestra played as if they 
rejoiced in being led by him. 
| The concert will be repeated tonight. 
; Mr. Koussevitzky will conduct the con- 
certs of next week. The program will 
be as follows: Moussorgsky, ‘“‘A Night 
on Bald Mountain’’; Prokofleff, Third 
Piano Concerto (Mr. Prokofieff, pianist); 
Scriabin, Third Symphony; ‘‘The Divine 
Poem.,”’ 
Tonight, the concert will be broad- 
cast for the first time in the history of 
‘the orchestra. 


GOOSSENS COMES, 
CONDUCTOR AND 
COMPOSER BOTH 


Sn awds awe 23+ 92 


THROUGH A SYMPHONY CONCERT 
MANY-SIDED 


Youthful, Pleasurable and Distinctive 
Figure—Fervors and Glamours Through an 
Overture of Weber—Power Oftener Than 
Beauty Upon a Symphony of Brahms— 
The Missing Sense of Poetry—Contrasts 
of Debussy’s “Iberia”—Mr. Goossens’s 
Own “Sinfonietta” and a Little Tone- 
Poem of Delius 


EFORE he hed stirred his stick or 
drawn a note from the orchestra, it 
was pleasure to see Mr. Eugene 
Goossens upon the conductor's stand, 
yesterday afternoon, in Symphony Hall. 


‘or music dramatic and romantic, 
‘eoior, large of stride, impassioned 


Being in his thirty-third year, slim of body 
and unpouched of face, he is still youthful; 
wheréas most Symphony Concerts seem the 
gathering place of middle,and advancing 
age. Londoner by birth and taxable resi- 
dence, he is cosmopolite by habit, wearing 
the air of a man of the world; while this’ 
and that conductor of the Symphony Or-,| 
chestra has feyer quite escaped the French 
or German provincial backgrounds whence 
he sprang. (Let us call Gericke, Nikisch, 
Dr. Muck and Wr. Koussevitzky the ex- 
ceptions that prove the rule.) <As director 
of the music—to revive an old phrase—wMr. 
Goossens has equally agreeable idiosyncra- 
cies. Though he has worked often in the 
concert-hall, he has also worked much in 
the opera house. There he has sat or 
stood semi-shrouded in a pit. There few 
curious glances have followed him since the | 
stage already held them fast. There, fin- 
ally, he might use his body without let or 
hindrance to convey his music-making or 
dramatizing intent. Yesterday 2600 pairs 
of eyes gazed upon him across Symphony 
Hall. Sometimes they watched energies of 
body that, while they undoubtedly gain an 
expreesive end, more become.the sheltered 
orchestra-pit than the exposed concert- 
platform. 

Mr. Goossens’s left hand is also sign- 
manual of his interpretive will—from the 
alert signalling of a cue, after the manner 
of operatic conductors, to the smoothing 
of a transition or the clinching of a climax. 
‘To his orchestra the beat of his right hand 
e a joy—-both precise and plastic, 
Indeed there was no 
its response to him. 
The personnel of the band at Symphony 
Hall still stands a little in awe of Mr. 
Koussevitzky. They wonder what he will 
do next: since he is a strict disciplinarian, 
in degree they also dread him. With wa 
Goossens they seemed to play more Gite } 
as man to man and musician to music = 
Moreover, being new and able comer, hi 
was also stimulus. The horns out * 
themselves in golden depths of tone * oo 
beginning of the@Overture to Der get 
chiitz”’: the clarinets soon kept tet 
The chords of the Passacaglia in 
hony moved in som- 
d or parted voices. | 
e wood-wind choir | 
d the march-move- | 
»” For the first: 


must b 
vivid and firm-willed. 
doubting, yesterday. 


company. 
Brahms’s Fourth Symp 
bre splendor of masse 
Rainbow-tinted from th 
anvere the Aidiinae tage Piso 
ment of Debussy’s “Lberia . 
time since the visit of Mr. Casella, a rteted 
conductor had come as guest to the a4 rill 
phony Concerts, for the first time, ou ane | 
‘Mr, Walter and Mr. Schnéevolgt ae Wt 
he was not & mediocrity. The ore 1estré 


umlerstood as much. 


ee Oe 


At the end of the Ov 
opera, there -was no questioni 
sens’s abilities with music oO 


erture to Weber s | 
ng Mr. (7OOS- 
f the theater 
warm of 
of voice. 


ords the curtain should 
“Der Freischiitz,’ with 


ope 
Not a measure miss 


nificance within or the romantic color, 
without; yet none seemed manipulated or 
overdone. The transitions were strokes of 
music—and the theater; for Weber, in 
the orchestra-pit, loved the rhetorical 
thrill. ‘The conductor had ear for riches of 


‘man Scherzo with the bast of them, whlch 
are Beothoven and Bruckner. Im the Pas- 


| Sacagiia, moreover, the conductor was on 


his own ground. For ‘t is the sign and 
wonder of this Finale to the Fourth Sym- 
phony that Brahms has taken an old and 
intricate variation-form and not. only 
worked it but dramatized it. Mr. Goossens 
struck large the opening chords; sped and 
sharpened the cadences; set the suacessive 
variations in tumultuous course; lightened 


tone when the four horns sang; for subtle-| and darkened the tonal colors; plied pace 


ties of tone when the voice of the clarinet 
haunted the strings; for rhythm in the .de- 


moniac measures long since faded; for 


fervors of progress and energies of climax 
through the Finale. Over all was the ro- 
mantical ardor—the flame and the flour- 
ish-—-which is half the battle for Weber. 
Tt is hard to remember when the perdura- 
ble old Overture has so sounded out of 
the theater for which it was written. Dr. 
Muck gave it no more operatic voice; 
while operatic conductors, Gericke, Nikisch, 
Muck, Monteux, have been the pillars of 
the Symphony Orchestra. 

The ensuing Symphony of Brahms—the 
Fourth, in E minor—continued to amplify 
and began also to limit Mr. Goossens. His 
sense of music as motion, his rhythmic 
alertness, his keenness for contrast, tran- 
sition, manifold and changeful moods, served 
well the first movement. Vividly and with- 
out labor it went, propulsive and many- 
voiced. On the other hand, in the gentler, 
tenderer, more songful measures—as the 
melody in B major, reiterated and return- 
ing—the conductor put by sentiment. poetrv 
and their derivative, which is beauty. Be- 
yond a well-considered and by no means 
inexpressive prose, Mr. Goossens did not 
‘go. With suspicions thus excited, the 
listener discovered, or believed he _ dis- 
covered, the same shortcoming through the 


Andante. The song of the violoncellos in-| 


deed spoke for itself. Johannes in the 
prime of his fifties did not fail to see to 
that. But this is the day of Toscanini, 
Stokowski, Koussevitzky and a_ lyric 


Brahms. Therefore the ear and _ the 
imagination craved these measures in an. 
intensive beauty that Mr. Goossens either | 
missed or withheld. He is young and sen-| 


Sitive, free-minded and modernist: vet 
somehow he seemed to be playing this 
Andante in the old Anglo-German leading- 
strings of the days when a conductor proved 
| admiration for Brahms by crabbing his 
music. Even repeated figures wore a mat- 
ter-of-fact, not to say a stencilled, air. 
Through the remainder of the Symphony, 
however, Mr. Goossens was more responrn- 
sive and more Brahins-like. There was no 
quarrelling with the vigors of tone. the zest 
| of rhythm, ‘the give-take-and-return that 
ihe flung into the Scherzo. wtf it harked 
back to Brahms rugged, it also evoked 
Brahms hearty. After all, in Mr. Goos- 
| Sens’s just view, he could write Such a Ger- 


and accent as means to power; cut deep 
with the transition into E major; spread 
wide the pwan of the end. There are those 
that find sublimities {n these fina] meas- 
ures. If so, Mr. Goossens was full hal?- 
way up the heights, His thought, skill, 
schooling, experience, plainly work when 
he is playing Brahms; but now and again 
his sense of musical beauty, which {fs imag- 
ination with tones, seems rather to have 
gone on a journey. 

In similar fashion, Mr. Goossens felt 
short with the slow division—‘“Perfumes 
of the Night’’—in Debussy’s ‘“Ibéria’’; 
whereas in the introductory movement and 
the finale, he and the orchestra dazzled 
the ear and set the temples beating. Agreed 
that the conductor was in haste and per- 
ceptibly mervous. The powers that be— 
it seemed—feared the length of a pro- 
gram that was no more than an hour and 
forty minutes long and which held the 
audience—with scarcely a departure—to 
the end. From the “Cuckoo” piece of 
Delius, the conductor sprang almost with- 
out pause into the “Image” of Debussy; 
seemed to quicken the pace of the street- 
music and to spur the course of the awak- 
ening f6te. Between stands that wondrous 
interlude—the last music of Debussy before 
the decline began—pulsing with the 
warmths and justres of the Spanish night; 
into oboe, clarinet, wood-winds and strings 
concentrating and poetizing the hush and 
the pungency, the stilled sweetness, of 
what seems an immortal hour. Again Mr. 
Goossens missed beauty ; overlooked, 
poetry; sketched an impressionistic tone- 
picture and passed on. Not even the siren- 
call of Mr, Gillet’s oboe or Mr. Allegra’s 
clarinet might stay him. 

In the retrospect comes a more general, 
@ deeper, questioning. To his/“honor and 
his praise, Mr. Goossens, composer or con- 


| ductor, is an open-minded and enlightened 
/young modernist, “croyant et pratiquant,”' 
as the Parisians neatly say. Like all his 


tribe he has praiseworthy distaste for ex- 


/cess of sentiment, for romantic flUummery 


and sham. Yet as it seemed with Brahms’s 
Andante and Debussy’s Interlude, these just. 


antipathies push too far and then hedge 
too closely those that hold them. Like 
Mr. Goossens, they tend to forget the 


/ 


beauty, the poetry, even the sentiment, of 
tones when these are the very essence and | 
burden of the music. Of course, there are | 
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ates monangpat aren ontrnact a ver a Metedly Italianate Brahiis .6f) Mr. | 
through the air, that of this evening, |poscanini to disclose in this, or in any | 


compensations: the rhythmic. spring and | @YY/7 AA DE) | ) ae : mp} ¥> | 
the terial glint that Mr. Goossens ope won e had what once would have been/of the Brahms symphonies, a poetry, | 
orchestra gave to the dawning féte tinge; 


‘s i jan emotional warmth, which vyester- 
: hile they flicked the street- called its “Public Rehearsal,” yes~ day measurably escaped Mr. Goaouule: 
2 sain aca ih jg glint of rhythmed, terday afternoon. 


| | In this performance, an admirable one 
. \in so many ways, there was yet more 
sensuous sound. Eugene Goossens, Belgian by ‘light than heat and the true, the com- 
Riptee pleces, new to . Symphony | ! blood, British by birth, a notable/ plete Brahms needs both. : 
wo 8s . ’ 


Hall, also stood on the program—a’ Sin- figure in present-day music, making Beauty in “Sinfonietta” 
ie Jean 


'fonietta to disclose Mr. Goossens as com- his first appearance in Boston, and Although the admirers of the com- 
o be i\% L. 
? 


poser; the little tone-poem, “On Hearing conducting this week in place of Mr. posers set much store by it the piece 


the First Cuckoo in Spring,” to recall . of Delius, heard here for the first 
Frederick Delius, these many years over- Koussevitzky, led the _ orchestra | time, seemed: of to’ great coheeauiane 


through Weber’s Overture to “Der{ Toward the end come measures of 


Sinfonietta is not only a Little Symphony, Freischutz,” the Fourth Symphony _haunting half-melancholy, but viewed 
’ 


as the title implies but also a condensed : \ } as a whole the piece seems no more 
and compressed symphony, a tabloid sym- of Brahms, his own Sinfonietta, De- than a pleasant pastorale, a bit monot- 


phony, as current verbiage might call it. Goossens as Conduc- lius’ “On Hearing the First Cuckoo | onous of rhythm and, like so much of 


g ement, : ; ; : Delius’ music, depending over-much on 
of . Se ent 6 er avian as in Spring,’ and Debussy’s “Iberia.” : 
say five m s ; . 


neglected composer at home and abroad. The ry 


brief in development; a finale, of no more & B I] 
length, that seems a scherzo to new usages | tor IVES ) Yl lance 
converted. A motto-motiv ties all three 
tegether. The persisting concision gives 
the music pith as well as momnts; clearly 
discoverable motivs gain and hold the ear; 
a ready skill, a fertile fancy, Fy — wn 
monic background sounds piquant, 
ihe. scoring is. terse and ingenious. the WILL BE BROADCAST 
division upsprings; the chromatic sec- 
ane dallies with that sentiment which Mr. FIRST TIME TONIGHT 
Goossens is presumed to abhor; the third 
‘teems with his rhythmic . zest, 4 rs 
ure touch alike upon “ideas’’ and voices. . 1 
Sn sum, a Sinfonietta that is a pleasing Music lovers Overt e 
bit of studio-work; a pleasant and profit- | 
able exercise, to both composer and hearer, 
in the subduing of orthodox forms to in- 
novating practice. That way lies one road 
usical progress. | 
rs Now vate Delius, hearing—or remem- 
bering—the first calls of the cuckoo aS 
winter wanes, came home-sick longing for 
northern spring. In memory it stole 
falteringly upon the earth it would pa Tolbitin ths senenti ety ee 
lease; softly it melted the binding chains, Se ae, 
‘over the land it spread a loveliness a5 Symphony Orchestra wi e bro 


rene as that which Parsifal | . tation WEEIL. 
 curnamans. upon the meadows of | cast by radio through s 


the Grail. And Delius was wistful and | It will be the first time in history 


to Pieces 


Country to Hear 


Concert 


melancholy with the remembrance and /4spo- this world famous organization | 


would write music. So he invented a. 


| is 
motiv that recalled the singular interval, has been heard over the air, and is | 


' 


in the’ cuckoo’s song and to it joined the! therefore an event of tremendous 


' ; h t 

elody of a Norwegian folk-piece. Ou r 
of yl he spun a simple, sad-voiced, mus- sare igi " ee 
ing tune, that returns upon itself like a Listeners have the unique p 
haunting memory. He a at it Rey lege this morning of reading the 

7s and with subdued instrumenta ; “abies betes € the 

eee taved it. Presently it sighed itself Post music editor’s — safe % 
away and the spell vanished; but not uN-: ¢oncert, this being possible becau : 
til simplicity was nigh to sterility, and of the Feiday afternoon tpehearsal. 
dreamfulness close too wool-gathering, and ft oll 
the cuckoo thrice too often had echoed its Mr. Smith’s article follows. 

1 s hardly Aa lo Sa i | 

11. For the while bird voices har 
ani in symphonic music—from Mr. BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
Delius’s distant cuckoo to Mr. Respighi’s wean scat af the Boston 


t nightingale. Bi. . Be Ee . 
Pa eae Symphony Orchestra to be wafted 
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It is said that Mr. Goossens prefers 
to regard himself as a conductor who 
composes rather than as a composer 
who conducts. But he cannot thus dis- 
miss the fact that he is one of the most 
interesting figures among the younger 
creative musicians of today. And it is 
generally acknowledged that composers, 
at least those whose individuality is at 
all pronounced, are no more likely to 
prove versatile interpreters than they 
are apt to make open-minded critics. 

As composer, Mr. Goossens is a mod- | 
ernist, if not of the most advanced 
tendencies. As conductor he has long 
been held to excel in the interpretation | 
of contemporary music, particularly | 
that of Stravinsky. Yesterday he was 
most completely convincing in Debus- 
Sy’s “Iberia,’’ which received a per- | 
formance marvellously imaginative, one 
that will not soon be forgotten. Again, 
with entire sympathy, he read the little 
piece of Delius, while it is altogether 
reasonable to suppose that his own 
Sinfonietta was done the fullest pos- 
sible justice. 


A Capable Conductor 


Beyond disputing, too, there was 
dramatic quality in the “Freischutz’’ 
overture. The performance of it, like 
that of every other piece on the pro- 
gramme, was to the last degree bril- | 
liant, technically and musically 
finished, judiciously balanced and finely 
proportioned—for this-tall, spare, alert 
young man is not only a sound and 
clear-headed musician but a conductor 
whe both knows what he wants and 
knows exactly how to get it. Never- 
theless, there have been times when 
Weber’s overture had more of romantic | 
Elow than was the case with it yestér- 
day, and while the performance of 
Brahms’ Symphony was both vita] sion 
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lucid, it seemed somehow not to pene- 
trate beyond the more explicit direc- | 
tions of the printed page. : 
To no appreciable degree did Mr: | 
Goossens “read between the lines.” 
Nor is it necessary to go to the 
lengths of the partly Russianized 
Brahms of Mr. Koussevitzky or the 


sheer harmonic coloring. 


Of greater interest is Mr. Goosseng | 
Sinfonietta, also heard here for the |. 


first time yesterday. It is an unpre- 
tentious affair, even for a piece of 
that unassuming title, yet in its 
chromatic second section, which Mr. 
Goossens describes as ‘very. genti- 
mental,’’ there is genuine beauty, and 
the other divisions of the piece com- 
pel by their nervous vitality, their 
characteristically modern terseness 
and directness of utterance. 

Music lovers all over the United 
States are awaiting what will undoubt- 
edly prove the outstanding radio event 
of the year, when at 8 o’clock tonight 
the first Boston Symphony Orchestra 
broadcast will go on the air from 
WEEI. 

These programmes direct from Sym- 
phony Hall will continue on the follow- 
ing Saturday nights: Jan. 30, Feb. 13, 20, 
27; March 6, 20, 27; @pril 3, 17, 24, and the 
final Symphony broadcast on May 1. 

Sitting comfortably in their homes, 
hundreds of thousands of people will 
tune in on WEEI to hear beautiful 
strains of music played by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, the enjoyment of 
which has hitherto been confined to 
those who have been able to attend 
personally the concerts at Symphony 
Hall, 

It is impossible even approximately 
to estimate the far-reaching and uplift- 
ing effects of these broadcasts upon 
the musical culture of America. 


Through the wizardry of radio, what is_ 


unquestionably the world’s finest or- 
chestral music will go out over the air 
to bring enjoyment into homes through- 
out the land. And the matchless ar- 
tistry of one of New England’s proud- 
est institutions will thrill the hearts 


i of countless people who never ex- 


pected that such a musical opportunity 
would be theirs. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra ig 
at the peak of perfection. Established 


| by Major Henry L. Higginson in 1881, it 


now reflects, under:the baton of Serge 
Koussevitzky, the constructive efforts 
of himself and such eminent past con- 


; ductors as George Henschel, Wilhelm 
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Gericke, Arthur Nikisch, Emil Paur, 
Be Karl Muck, Max Fiedler, Henri 
Rabaud and Pierre Monteux. 

This monumental broadcasting fea- 
ture has been brought about through 
the co-operative efforts of the SBos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra _ trustees, 
WEEI station, and W. S. Quinby. He 
has ever been a believer in the tradi- 
tions and traits of character which 
have made 'New England great, and 
has given liberally to the movement 
that is carrying to the world messages 
of opportunity held out by New Eng- 
land to all who will meet and main- 
tain the standard of quality for which 
this section of the country is noted. 

When the first programme goes on 
the air this evening at 8 o’clock, every- 
thing possible to insure the best broad- 
cast will have been done. During the 
past week, engineers from WEEI, the 
‘Western Blectric Company and the 


e among the great Classes 


n the 


its high pla: 
‘But many tt 


** 
he sas 
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radio audience are 


‘Sure to find a. first hearing of Brahms’ ape | 
‘Fourth Symphony a ‘stiff. dose. They) Ete 
would probably ‘like Schubert's “nfin-! wm 
ished” or Beethoven's Fifth’ Symphony, %* 


far better. 


Brahms has: divided hig symphony | 
séctions or 
pause  be- 


moving, | 
with its chief idea at the very begin-. 


ning, followed a little later by 4 second. 


into the customary four 
movements, with a _ brief 
tween. The first jg rapidly 


theme Or idea. Brahms has woven 
these two bits of tune, 


others, into a very intricate tonal pat- 


tern. The listener hag best let his im- | 


agination drift with the musie if he 
Can, as nobody not a born genius could 
disentungle this first movement at a 
first hearing. 

The elue to the musica} labyrinth is, 
In each of. the four parts of this 
Brahms symphony, to be sought in the 
lirst few measures, which are the germ 
out of which Brahms makes the whole 


with gseverai | 


as guest conductor, was: 


Weber.....Overture to “Der Freischtitz’™™ 


Brahtms..... Symphony No, 4 in B minor 
Gossens...... febetrccenebeyas Sinfonietta 
Delius—"On Hearing the First Cuckoo 
in Spring.” 
| Debussy—‘Iberia” ; 


“Images” for Or- 
chestra, No, 2 


Yesterday at Symphony Hall there 
Was a return to musical standards 
which have been unfamiliar there 
for some time. There was naturally 


curiosity as to the “guest” conductor, 
4 thing grow. The only connection be-| hut this curiosity, once Mr. Goossens 
New England Telephone & Telegraph | Fr htia i We Sosrinae. OF roe ad 2 had’ taken his place at the head of 
Company have spent 15 hours dally ‘the different sections ts all different, | the orchestra and had commenced 
trying out ong tt pr gts gpncrlbe sone agace | | | the Overture to “Der Freischiitz,” | 
a O . ° ’ tr . A * ‘ } 
Diasedey and Friday mornings, final _Modern Composers at Close acts — oe severest De 
made. The engineers claim | After this number there is an inter- itsel . 50, ere y 
Enat “everything has been done to | mission of 10 minutes. The next piece quite natural speculation as to what 
eliminate foreign sounds from the audi- le a 


; new Sere es OF 1 og rs 2N he would “do” with the various items 

1our symphony, written by Mr Goos- Tye ‘ ‘ n 

ence, so that a perfect broadcast Houle | | Sens, who conducts it effectively. ‘This of his program; and again, as 800 
be possible. 1) 


all grows from one bit of tune which as the music began, these specula- 
Mr Goossens 


Ore Lee rete oss eng 


is said to have picked up tions gave way to delight in listens 
. com gomebody Who whistled it casuol- ing to the music for its own sake, 
| y in the street. . : “s ws 
TUTTI LG LLL Mr Goossens has worked it out elabo- Without preoccupation as to “read 


'tately in modern musical language ings” of this or that piece or move- 
| Which those who dislike daring har- ment. 

| monies will find annoying. He is a food r. 
‘musical craftsman, but the piece seemed . DUt this does not mean that M 


| uninspired and therefore boring as one Goossens is a conductor without in- 
listened yesterday, dividuality. His skillful hand was | 
a at, Piiuina hcetibitee he parca ae | felt at every turn, but always with 
iNew to Boston. It begins with low the object in view of bringing out | 
shifting harmonies which lead up to a the composer’s intention. He made | 
Norwegian popular 


we leew epee against whiching attempt to Goossenize Weber, 
/ONe hears clearly e repeated cs : 
: the pli : was aia te aa Y Brahms or Debussy. So naturally did 
without a certain charm, will probably| he make his effects, so unobtrusive 
not prove in the end to be a master-| was his way with the music, thaé 
PISEe. alas | _ | each interpretation seemed the in- 
Che final number is Debussy’s itabl t th , ’ 

Iberia.”” The title is the Roman name| ©Vitabdle outcome of e composer's 
“id Spain. This was written in 1907 vy thought. 

le Most noted of modern French com- Although th arer yesterd e] 
tract hich still has several posers, now dead. He said that he was! gh the hearer ye ay felt 

contract, whic 


t : ] trying to convey by means of music his the presence of the conductor, he 
years to run. He has not asked to = | 


Koussevitzky Stays 


Tattle to the Contrary 


[* IS high time to make an end 
of current gossip about Mr. 


Without Rhyme or Reason Is the z 


Koussevitzky’s departure from the 
Symphony Orchestra. To squelch 


he has no intention of quitting his 


post either at the end of the present 
season or at the end of the season 
next to come. He will fulfill his 


notion of what Spain was like. He had! Mever did so to the detriment of the 
a etd —— ely ge just over the | composer, and each piece on the 
a@..’er from rance, but he imagine 

Seville, Granada, Andalusia with ereat | Program partook of the particular 
| vividness. The rhythm | 
cancer runs through mos was never an unnecessary gesture 
| Sections Of this number. 


PP att acd called. the first part ‘Alone to disturb the continuity of the 
ic ds lree s 


be relieved of it or meditated such 
a request. <All this report, surmise 
and innuendo is wholly unwarranted, 
Yet for a fortnight or more the town 
has buzzed with it until everyone 
was asking his neighbor whether it 
was true, and half-believing it at 
that. On the fullest authority every 
such rumor is groundless and not 
to be endured. 


of a Spanish mood of its author and period. There 
t of the three 


and By-roads,’’ the slow Musical thought. There was never 
Section “‘Perfumes of Night" and the an exaggeration, a mere seeking for 
eo ey met part Ws Holiday Morning.” egfect for its own sake to startle the 
oe your imagination in listening. This 
Plece is one of the beat. compoies whine listener from complete enjoyment of 
tet and ‘dba probably become a classic. the music as such. 
ga yveen heard in Boston many Mr. Goossens’ Sinfonietta, played 
The orchestra under Mr Goossens for the first time in Boston, may 
preyed yesterday with great brilliance hardly be said to be music whi 
sackee ae Sr ea ae procram, arrests the attention. Neither does it 
saptaghay é sician, as no Ne » ae 
most attractive, but the first-rate s,. | Show any marked individuality of 
formance made amends, P. fy. istyle. It is notable for the logical 


at 
= the whole rumor briefly and bluntly, 
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lWeber, Brahms and Modern Music 
Conducted by Goossens 
Will be Repeated 


~ ~~ ewe i eee _— 
~~ 


he }old friend, It is used aS a Hymn tune, 
The subscribers to the Friday cOn= j | fien to words Dee EDNE Moy 4 Cane 
: ot ae “ryt yches- } . bh ilt.’’ It does not come vack 
icerts.of the Boston Sympnhons Orch ie Bou wil body of the piece, which 
| “ie resterday afternoon at Sym-/in the main body o the piece, which 
tra heurd yesterday atte ay , hegins with rapid agitated music ial 
phony Hall the program which will be ing to a climax associated with i 
Rent Seam WET hen it is Ye@= | apryei: ‘“Wolf’s glem’ scene in the 
Ee the, £ ida 3 : ribers t« oe nana the drum beats, repeated 
‘ty : ° 1 Ss “dav supscr rs =m | OVDETd. i .C 3 } 
peated for the Saturday sl ‘ . of three 
in groups of iree, LO 
night, The other chief ideas are an vara Ah e 
- Tn ©, 4 e. . > aie 71m - SS "le “eG 
The regular conductor, Serge KouS- | give pit of tune far clarinet, as ated en 
— \ atic alii VOM | i . sy”: ri xXxieltly ab . is 
le ‘ ‘lief midseason vaca~|in the opera with anxiet: migayy PIP. 
sevitzky, pet ogy » ariel hi: Al pt the part of the hero, ard a live 
tion, This week's program 18 in cnarg ly half sentimental tune, which might 
ofa guest conductor, Eugene Gooessens, | have eome out of almost any ers 
: MUSIC: oe Cc - i ss » 200d. old Gilbert and Sul- 
. z English musician whose coM-' opera of the good. old ay 
I bic ng! Pind po have already lfvan sort, which characterizes the hero 
posing and conducting oh Sa Vee SMO Ms 2 an old-fashioned Ger- 
won him a considerable reputation 10 | ine of the opera, an old-fash! 
. --<e ea “7 r ; . ‘ Ss ns’ } ‘ xj *]. , 
London and New _tOT K. Raye ht m : walaa thirds of the measures of Weber's 
Goston debut was a great } ‘tonight | ture are used again in his opera, 
The program to be repeated tonlgnt| overture are used agal . a ! 4 
J ? ¢ - ¢ ic > Be ted with persons O} 
begins with the overture to W eber’s | and are associat me vin Ae. 4 ill re- 
opera. ‘“‘Der IWreischuetz.’’ The other | places in it. Bul Lae pe ey elody 
numbers are Brahms’ lourth Sympho-j gard the piece as a flow ay "variety 
ny, a Sinfonietta by Mr Goossens, 4] grave and gay, with ple aot fepened ; used 
short piece by Delius, “On Hearing the} jn the tone of the inst) 4 wpe pg this 
Wirst Cuckoo in Spring,” and Debussy’s| and a vivid A yg bored “err $- ‘piece 
‘ oo ay 4 bs » ehould rove tne raSiestu } or) & 
‘Iberia.’ 7 overture nou , snioy,. It had to be 
,: eee nbhers rere not chosen withion the program to enjoy, 4 ' a 
These numbers w n A Sea? ah ‘epeated at the first performance ol 
broadcasting im view. Nor 1s Lnis CON | repeated at mn) 7 1 “has ever since 
cert as in terest lige >? as bea ut 1} ul ct S . the opera in : 182 —_ rit $4.7 noer't roers 
| others the orchestra has given and will) been Berea ap Oe gn Soak pha mp Lite, 
; - s ebie ' gh ae = ac } ie oper: MOLSse, 
s season. as welt as. in %' 
listening for tonight? The reviewer can | Brahms’ Austere Symphony 
perhaps best answer that Soe aa ee | The next number is probably the 
; 4 oo , y ie Oy cy’ - 2a Ph } ? QTV 
to be in many minds, Dy rye. a Ded most complex and austere sympiob. 
out briefly what a ctl cigg 5 athe nea Paanitiee in the’ entire orchestral repertory, 
to Symphony concerts and en or gi Brahms’ Fourth in EH minor, When the 
with the chosen pieces may O} present Symphony Hall Was opened in 
hear, 1900 a joker complained ha: ot gt st 
~——— vos awa hee abeled, ‘Chis 
escapes should have been labeled, | 
’ ‘ . : a ase of Br: Pads ) 
Weber's Famous Overture | way out in case of Brahms. : = . 
The first plece is ar overture written ' tha t time the audien: Cc, oT ee Rrahms 
a century ago for a romantic German left before or during each 2 
opera by Weber. Like every piece ye symphony performed. | 
music thig ‘“‘rieschuetz ove! LURE le The subscribers of today show no 
built up out of a few brief and a te Brahms heartily enough and ig music, 
musical ideas, most of Wee tae. The signs of wishing to escape ry this 
Tene y repesved during the aa by the because to most of them it her to the 
first of these is a sons; playe fF "heten time familiar, and eT nao oe to 
RO eer BEG measles his ‘s an |View of many of ‘the best judges 
duction, To many listeners this is a 
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posers, now dead. He said that he was 
i trying to convey by means of music his 


‘But many ‘in the radio audience are \(¢@ F Ss. 


Pt high place among the great Classes. |R@R 
sure. to find a, first hearing of Brahms’! ~ 


‘Fourth Symphony ‘a ‘stiff dose. ‘They 
would probably ‘like Schubert's. “TWnfin- 
ished”? or Beethoven's Fifth Symphony 
far better. 

Brahms has: divided hig symphony 
into the customary four séctions or 
movements, with a brief pause  be- 
tween. The first js rapidly moving, 


With its chief idea at the very begin-| 


ning, followed a little later by a second 


theme or idea. Brahms has woven | 
these two bits of tune, with severai | 


others, into a very intricate tonal pat- 


tern. The listener had best let his im- | 


agination drift with the music if he 
can, as nobody not a born genius could 
disentangle this first movetnent ata 
first hearing. 

The clue to the musica} labyrinth is, 
Im each of. the four parts of this 
Brahms symphony, to be sought in the 
first few measures, which are the germ 
out of which Brahms makes the whole 
thing grow. The only connection be- 
tween the four sections of this sSym- 
phony is in the mood. The musie for 


the different sections is all different. 


Oo. -——— 


Modern Composers at Close 


After this number there is an Inter- 
mission of 10 minutes. The next piece 
is a new Sinfonietta, or quarter of an 
hour symphony. written by Mr Goos- 
sens, who conducts it effectively. This 
all grows from one bit of tune Which 
Mr Goossens is said to have picked up 
from somebody who whistled it cusunl- 
ly in the street. 

Mr Goossens has « Orked it out elabo- 


|; rately in modern musical language 
|! Which those who dislike daring har- 
| monies will find annoying, Heis a good 
| musical craftsman, but the piece seemed 


uninspired and therefore boring as one 


_Ustened yesterday. 


The next number, also short, is by 


,; another living tnglishman, Delius, and | 
‘hew to Boston. [t begins with low 


shifting harmonies which lead up to a4 


Norwegian popular tune against which | 
One hears clearly the repeated call of'| 
the cuckoo, This piece, though not | 
Without a certain charm, will probably | 


not prove in the end to be a master- 
piece 

The final number is Debussy’s 
“Iberia " The title is the Roman name 
for Spain. ‘This was written in 1907 by 
the Most noted of modern French com- | 


notion of what Spain was like, He had| 
never been more than just over the! 
border from France, but he imagined 


| Seville, Granada, Andalusia with great | 


Vividness. The rhythm Of a Spanish 


dancer runs through most of the three 
sections of this number. 


Debussy called. the first part “‘Along 


the Streets and By-roads,” the slow 
Section “Perfumes of Night’? and the 
lively last part “A Holiday Morning.” 
| “se your imagination jin listening. This 
fg, is one of the best composed since 


and Will probably become a Classic. 
lt has been heard in Boston many 


times ‘ 


The orchestra under Mr Goossens 


Dlayved yesterday with great brilliance 
and imaginative power. The program, 
except to a musician, Was not of the | 
MOst attractive, but the first-rate 

formance made amends. af 


. Ay 


-! Conductor in B 
The thirteenth program of thé 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, given. 
esterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall, Boston, with Eugene Goossens 


as guest conductor, was: ‘ 


Weber.....Overture to “Der Freisehtitz’* 
Brahms.....Symphony No. 4 in KE minor 
Gosséns......., Sinfonietta 
Delius—“On Hearing the First Cuckoo 
in Spring,” 
| Debussy—*Iberia” 
chestra, No. 2. : 
_ Yesterday at Symphony Hall there 
_was a return .to musical standards 
Which have been unfamiliar there 
for some time. There was naturally 
curiosity as to the “guest” conductor, 
but this curiosity, once Mr. Goossens 
had taken his place at the head of 
the orchestra and had commenced 
the Overture to “Der Freischiitz,” 


“Images” for Or 


| gave place to interest {a the music| 


itself. Also, there may have been a 
quite natural speculation as to what 
he would “do” with the various items 
of his program; and again, as soon 
as the music began, these specula- 
tions gave way to delight in listen- 
ing to the music for its own sake, 
without preoccupation as to “read- 
ings” of this or that piece or move- 
ment. 

But this does not mean that Mr. 
Goossens is a conductor without in- 
dividuality. His skillful hand was | 
felt at every turn, but always with) 
the object in view of bringing out, 
the composer’s intention. He made | 
no attempt to Goossenize Weber, 
Brahms or Debussy. So naturally did 
he make his effects, so unobtrusive 
was his way with the music, thaé 
each interpretation seemed the in-« 
evitable outcome of the composer's 
thought. 

Although the hearer yesterday felt 


| the presence of the conductor, he 


never did so to the detriment of the 
composer, and each piece on the 
program partook of the particular 
mood of its author and period. There 
was never an unnecessary gesture 
to disturb the continuity of the 
musical thought. There was never 
an exaggeration, a mere seeking for 
effect for its own sake to startle the 
listener from complete enjoyment of 
the music as such. | 

Mr. Goossens’ Sinfonietta, played 
for the first time in Boston, may 
hardly be said to be musi¢ which 
arrests the attention, Neither does it 
show any marked individuality of 
style. It is notable for the logical 
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‘ity of its construction and skill- opportunities of New England in other 
Pines 6 ~ Pat tb kod Quarters. idle 

eet 8} During the last week, engineers from 

On| WEEI, the Western Electric Company and 

has the New England Telephone & Telegraph 

say he ig, Company ‘have spent about fifteen hours 

all never, cach day trying out the correct locations 

‘for microphones and their work received 4 


pretentious. | | 
‘thorough test at the rehearsal of the or- 
ful, agreeable music in a& manner rae Ghttenad” Chalk 


'chestra on Thursday. 
which betrays complete mastery “oad everything possible has been done to elimi- 


pis ymin i oe oti nd yy br) x nate foreign sounds from the commotion 
oo aitey gam has . always caused by an audience in a large 
The best part of Delius’ “On hear- he’ de MP an almost perfect broadcast 
ing the First Cuckoo in Spring,” also | A room at the rear of the Symphony 
played for the first time in Boston, Hall stage has been reserved for the radio 
although it has been heard here in @ oontrol room. Two expert control opera- 
version for piano solo by Percy tors will be stationed there, as well as 
Grainger, is its poetically suggestive arthur F. Edes, the announcer, who will 
title. It is meditative music, hardly qescribe the various selections played. Mr. 
calculated to arouse the imagination Quinby will be present at the hall and is 
to great flights. expected to make a brief statement to the 
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Protests Against Deletion’ of Exclu: How Damrosch Handles Situation i | 
sively Owned Numbers in Broad- Walter Damrosch, conductor of the New 


York Symphony Orchestra, which radio 
casts May Lead to Their fans heard on Sunday evening during the 
Omission from Future 
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Atwater Kent hour, was faced with the 
same problem but, when permission to | 
broadcast certain scores was not forth- 
coming from the publishers, he mares | 
omitted all such music from his concerts. 

: E Orchestras in Philadelphia and Cincinnati 
) By Richard D. Grant have followed his examp!e when playing 
| for the radio audience and perhaps Mr. 


- ~ ~~ ae wee nk 


Programs 


In Weber’s overture Mr. Goossens radio audience. 
Was dramatic without exaggeration; 
in Brahms’ symphony he was As 
sympathetic as this forbidding music 


Koussevitzky May Follow Suit 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Koussevitzky, 


‘would allow. In Debussy’s “Iberia” | who is keenly interested in the pion gee a 
greater delicacy might have been de- (of his audience, due to the radio, w ol- | 


HE frequently-encountered problem yougsevitzky may do likewise. 
involving the broadcasting of musi- 


cal numbers held under exclusive 
copyright had a practical demonstration 
during the first radio concert by the Bos- 


About a year ago there was a great 
stir in the radio world because of the 
efforts of the American Society of Authors, 


sired, more might well have been left low such a course as that of Mr. Damrosch | 
to the imagination of the hearer, 
for Debussy seemed strangely full- 
blooded and boisterous. Yet the sev~- 
eral compositions were sharply dif- 
ferentiated and never once did they | 
become mediums for the self-expres- | 
gion of the conductor, Let us once | 
again salute Mr. Hugene Goossens, a | 
musician of delicate sympathy, fine 
discrimination, and outstanding in- 
telligence, and a,conductor and com- 
‘poser of extraordinary skill and un- 
derstanding. S. M. 


+<THEN “E. F. A.’s” familiar voice | 
VJ comes over the air at 8 o’clock | 
‘ae this evening, announcing from Sym- 
and giving a _ preliminary 
@iscussion of the music to be played 
by. the -Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
‘thousands of. radio listeners, not only in 
New England, but in other sections of the 
‘Bast, will sit back in their chairs to enjoy 
‘one of the outstanding events in broad- 
easting history. Probably the most in- 
‘terested person will be W. S. Quinby, 
president of the W. S. Quinby Company, 
‘to whose generosity the listening public 
owes this concert and the eleven others 
‘which are to come... 
-. he others will be broadcast on Jan. 30, 
“Feb. 18, 20, and 27; March 6, 20, and 27; 
April 3, 17, 24 anid May.1. Mr. Quinby 
feels that the Symphony broadcast, which 
he spent several months in helping to 
arrange, will be the outstanding achieve- 
ment of his efforts to spread the fame and 


phony Hall 


and the others. 
‘at not.being able to c 
‘on the first night’s broa 
the baton in the secon 
coming Saturda 


ity to arrange his program 


ner that all of the selections ma 


cast and his decision in the 
be anxiously awaite 


Although the break in las 
program was of short duration, 


y. He has comp 


He has expressed regret | 
onduct his orchestra \@ 
deast but will hold 
d concert on this 
lete author- 
s in such a man- 
y be broad- 
matter will | 
d by all New England. 
t Saturday's 


it might 


easily have been longer had the particular | 


selection banned been like one on the next. : 
two min-. 


oncert program, requiring forty- 
: ; And should more than one 


utes to play. 


score be forbidden there is no doubt that 
for most of the audience the attraction of 
the concerts would be greatly decreased. 


Among the many 


letters of appreciation 


received both by the Edison company and 
Mr. Quinby are many from invalids and j 


persons otherwise unable 


to hear fine music 


than through their head phones or loud 


speakers. 


It does not seem as if permitting 


these and the thousands of others who 
cannot buy tickets to the Symphony ya 
‘certs,to hear the copyrighted pleces wou 


injure the sale of sheet mu 


sic or prove 


otherwise unprofitable to the cea | 
‘unless one agrees with the line in a current ®) accidental, however, there is the possibility 1 


popular song which runs, 
when once you have read i 


bg 


‘‘9 book’s no good 


eee 


ton Symphony Orchestra, when listeners 
were forced to stand by fifteen minutes 


during the playing of a score which WEEI | 


was forbidden to put on the air. Such a 
situation proved annoying to everyone, In- 
' cluding Eugene Goossens, composer of the 
' music and guest conductor of the orchestra, 


who was anxious that his plece, ‘“‘Sinfon- | 
be made available to the radio. 
public as well as to the audience in the. 


ietta,”’ 


hall. 


The difficulty arose through the refusal 


of G. Ricordi & Company, New York music 
publishers, who hold the American rights 
to the selection, to grant the request of 
Mr. Goossens and officials of the Edison 
Company station. 


As a result, thousands of letters have. 
been received from listeners expressing , 


regret that the entire symphony program 
was not broadcast and asking if some ar- 


_ certs so that there may be no break in 


the music. 


It happens by chance that 


Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of the Sym- 


PA 
» % 
; 


phony, has arranged a program for the 
next broadcast on Saturday evening, which 
includes only numbers to which there are 
no exclusive rights. This being purely 


that repetitions of last week’s incident may | 
occur in the future unless the programs 
to come are arranged with the idea of 
obviating the difficulty. 


Composers and Publishers to prevent mat- 


cast. Stations in all parts of the country 
urged listeners to write to their studfos 
and to Washington ,to protect against a 
ruling that would favor the society. Many | 
_ did so, but the petittioners won their point | 

and now it is not unusual to hear an- 
nouncements made from radio stations that | 


the selections on the program are broad- 
cast by the consent of the American Society 
of Authors, Composers and Publishers. 
This, of course, makes it necessary to ob- 
tain such consent and when it is refused, as 
in the case of “‘S'nfonietta,”’ there is nothing 
rn oe ee yee except shut off the micro- 
while t r 
ek he ene protested piece is being 
: A good many of the best compositions by 
: foreign composers are controlled by G. 


| Ricordi & Company, and the o 
_ rangement cannot be made for future. con- | ee ae ee 


Kdison Company radio Station feel that 
when these are included in the Boston Sym- 
phony programs, the radio audience de- 
Serves to hear’ them. Superintendent 
Charles W. Burton of WEEI, W. S. Quinby 
donor of the concerts, and others interested 
dn their success made every effort to bring 
hence an understanding with the New York 
|music house that would be agreeable to 
them as well as to radio listeners, offering 
to pay considerable fees for the permission 
to broadcast, but were unsuccessful. 


ter controlled by them from being broad. | 
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Fourteenth Programme 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 29, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 30, at 8.15 o'clock 


Moussorgsky * “Une Nuit sur le Mont Chauve” (“A Night 
on Bald Mountain’’), Orchestral F antasy 


Prokofieff Third Concerto for Piano, Op. 26 


I. Andante — Allegro. 
II. Theme — Andantino. 


Variation Listesso tempo. 

Variation Allegro. 

Variation Allegro moderato. 

Variation . Andante meditativo. 

Variation Allegro giusto. 
Theme Listesso tempo. 


III. Allegro, ma non troppo. 


OE am 


mins ie” 


(First time in Boston) 


TTL eee 


Scriabin ’ , . Third Symphony, “The Divine Poem,” Op. 43 
Lento; Luttes — Allegro; Voluptés— Lento; Jeu Divin — Allegro 


— rr Ee 


SOLOIST 
SERGE PROKOFIEFF 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


There will be an intermission after the concerto 


LL 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898.—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 


the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 


° it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 
S uinb Attest: J M. GALVIN. City Clerk. 
- * 


— ae 


President of the W. S. Quinby Company, Who bale The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
7m Sonnection with WEE!S Broadcast of Concert by , . of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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FADED TEXT 


~ KOUSSEVITZKY 
IS WELCOMED 


vv abel fam. 30 )9.26 | 
He Leads Symphony .Or- 


chestra After Two Weeks’ 
Rest from Labors 
CONCERT WILL BE 

REPEATED TONIGHT 


a en ee ee ns en a eee 


By PHILIP HALE 
If . Mr: hh hy gh had anv doubt 
eencerning the respect and affection in 


which he is held by the great musical | 
public of Boston, that doubt must have 


been dispelled by the glowing tribute 
pald him yesterday afternoon when he 
came on the platform of Symphony hall 
after his vacation of a fortnight. 


The program was as follows: Mous- | 


georgsky, ‘‘A Night on Bald Mountain.” 
Prokofieff, Third Concerto for piano and 
orchestra (Mr. Prokofieff, pianist). 
Scriabin, Symphony No. 5, ‘*Vhe Divine 
Poem.”’ The concerto was played. for 
the first time in Boston. 

Apparently there are two Prokofieffs: 
one the composer of the splendidly bar- 
baric “‘Sevthian’ suite, which was 
heard here in 1924: the other the com- 
poser of the Third Piano Concerto, a 
work in comparatively more academic 
form, but without a trace of academic 
rigidity and dullness. The music is 
refreshingly individual. One does not 
find in it the influence of any school 


nor of any other composer, past or, 


present. Thematically, harmonically, 
{t is Mr. Prokofieff's own, as is his 
employment of archestral instruments. 


While the musie has not the engaging | 


and engrossing wildness of the 
“Scythian” suite, it is musie of the Mast 
rather than of the West. Here and 
there ove finds the melodic and rhyth- 
mic repetition dear to Orientals rejoic- 
lug in the consequent hypnosis. When 
this repetition gains little by little in 
Intensity, the effect is exciting and at 
the last overpowering, so that the cool- 
est hearer is seized with rhythmic fever 
and, like the inhabitants of ‘ancient 


Abdera, is . haunted by a simple. 


melody. The theme of the second. move- 
ment—we believe it to be original with 
Mr. Prokofieff, for no. contrary state- 


of EKestasy”’ and ‘‘Promethus, 


ment has been made—is of exotic 
beauty, while the postlude of a few 
measures, ingeniously varied after each 
one of the set variations will long haunt 
| the memory, the more so by its sim- 
'plicity, These variations are ingenious, 
free frem pattern work. The fourth, 
marked Andante meditativo, is wunaf- 
‘fectedly poetic. Throughout the con- 
i\certo there is no effort to stun or dazzle 
the hearer. It is as if Mr. Prokofieff 
had composed it for his own pleasure, 
without thought of possible audiences, 
indifferent to words of praise or blame. 

It is often said disparingly of a musi- 
elan playing his own composition for the 
plano: ‘‘He plays like a composer.’’ 
This sneer cannot be directed against 
Mr. Prokofieff, any more than it ds true 
of Mr Rachmaninoff. Mr, Prokofieff 
in the most modest manner in the 
world played like a virtuoso who was not 
thinking first of technic, not trying to 
impress hearers by technical proficieney, 
conscious, but not too self-conscious 
of his own ability. He played as if he 
were a membe,. of the orehestra, dis- 
playing sufficient fluency, a command 
of nuances and of sentiment, emotion 
and brilliance. He was recalled several 
times. 

Whether Scriabin is great or not great 
among composers is a legitimate sub- 


on ee 


ject for discussion. This discussion will | 


not in all probability shatter friend- | 


ships and divide households as was the | 


cuse long ago in the Beecher trial. Whe- 
ther Scriabin is great or not, it can be 


his Prophet. This ‘Divine Poem,”’ 
whatever mav be thought of it as a 
whole, is to us preferable to ‘*The Poem 
” which, 
it is said, have a theosophic mission. 
One attends a concert to hear music, 


‘not to hear theosophie teachings dis- 


fuised by music. Dr, Waglefield Huil 
who is a fanatical Scriabinite, is of the 
opinion that the ‘‘Divine Poem” ex- 
presses ‘‘the spirit’s liberation from its 


| earthly trammels, and the consequent 


free expression of purified personality.” 
It is a pity that this “personality” 
helped itself freely from the music 


| dramas of the unpurified Wagner. There 


“are measures. that are as direct gquo- 
tations. It is also singular that the most 
striking, most emotional section of the 
work is entitled ‘‘Sensuous Pleasures.’’ 
Like other orchestral compositions of 
Scriubin there is thematic material not 


‘safely said that Mr. Koussevitaky is'! 


always significant; there are pages of | 


sheer bombast: a succession of climaxes 
that destroy any effect of one great 
wud irresistible culmination of force. 
Yet one, not a fervid admirer of Scria- 
bin, remembering the genuine beauty 
and poetic feeling of the section ‘“Vol- 
uptes”’ might say of ‘‘the Divine Poem’ 
that is is the least objectionable of his 
three chief orchestral works, 

The witch music of Moussorgsky’s | 
“Night on Bald Mountain” is amusing, 
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‘Darkness glor$f 
“Tchernobog. Bu 


were more fortuna 
and his hosts in tones. 
music that 
church bell in 


‘out the concert 
Mr. Koussevitzky 
most eloquent interpreter. 


| Respighi, Symphonie 


though one is disappointed because the C0 ‘O AN \ 
ot still more hellisf in the celebration u 
ne their Sabbath. More might reason-|that make this week's all-Russian pro- 
ably be expected of these Spirits of ik | a | . co | 
gramme only Mr. Prokofieff’s Concerto corps. This j | 
ying their great 0d \ actually new to Boston. Yet although : ar ith Boston Symphony impression, Othere an a personal 
Moussorgsky § oniKer= [Be.tqaq 224 another appeal 1 gh yen, Wie 
The fourteenth program of the Mr. Prokofieff aie bs Prete | 
piano 


t neither page nd hae the other two items, 
“Night on Bald Mountain” and Scri- 
part in unrelenting fashion. He 


te ‘The Divine 
Moussorgsky’s| 2°" "+ nave both been played ay thie IR rl ea ich Orchestra, Serge rushed up d 
ussevitzky, conductor es and down th : 
, given yes- With appar the keyboard 
ent security. B af 
- Beauty of 


follows the notes of the 
the village is of charming Symphony Concerts within the last 
ras wonderfully played. five years, he Se here gap eect terday afternoon in Symphony Hall tone, nuan 
Boston, was: ’ er a uance, color were not co i 
; ed of importance by him a 
. “QF 


| performance through- tion to say 
was brilliant, and again heard Pe cay ee be By t ae er te pink 
was e illuminatio she y r. oussorgsky.““A Night on B ythmical lif 
3ald in’ : life and 
Prokofieff Third Concerto for Pian’ much. But one is longed “aa bey 
| O ask, 


was revealed as &| — 

Koussevitzky’s conducting of them. 
peehe concert will be repeated tonight. | None too readily may the later music Scriabin “Ts rhyth 
The orchestra will be out of town next| Prokofieff, as exemplified in the Violin : Third Symphony, “The Divine Poem” Of A hi the sole end and aim 
-week. The program for the 165th pair Concerto of last season and the Piano | music, SM of 

of concerts, Feb. 12th, Feb. 13th will be Concerto of yesterday be described. Mr. Koussevitzky r ' 
as follows: Vivaldi, Concerto, E Minor Less radical than the earlier “Scythian akin. wane esumed his COMP 
for strings: Lekeu, antaisie Contra- Suite,’ these pieces have a_ certain yesterday after an absence of 
puntique sur un Cramignon Liegeots; brittle quality; from the shines forth, | : two weeks. His return was | : 
Poem, “The Pines not a warm and ruddy glow, but a | by applause ; greeted | 
of Rome’’: Beethoven, Symphony No. clear white light. Yet they are by | | long prolonged ‘somewhat NY CONCERT 
no means lacking in their share of sur-— onger than usual. The program was 


Boito, neither Gounod nor Cesar | 
te in portraying Satan | abin’s Third Symphony, 


quality and it W 
The orchestra 


1. The music by: Vivaldi (edited by Mis- 
| tovski), Lekeu and Respighi will be face charm. composed . i 
played in Boston for the first time. | ie agin of Russian music, P k . ‘ : 
—_—— Composer Cordially Received Gatientt ea Koussevitzky is quite ro ofieff Soloist in His 
Of the three movements of the Piano | was “wg res A Sl ae with, there 0 Pj 
Concerto the second, a set of ingenious antasy of the Ww 
Variations on an exotic theme, gave “phe mde ga wt ape Moussorgsky, to 4 sean Concerto 
‘the most decided pleasure. As pianist smoothed over by th 1. €&% ———_—_——, 2 
‘this modest young Russian makes no Rimsky-Korsakoff, Th y the expert Ser 4 at pow > to2ub 
. : ; , en there was go Prokoflieff, the noted R : 
parade of technique. He plays a8 com- the Piano Concerto of th composer, whose “ uspian 
‘poser and musician rather than as vir- looking Prokofieff d e forward- violin con ose ‘Scythian Suite” and 
tuoso, yet it ig none the less evident flated “Divine P , aber lastly the in- aaa ¢ certo roused much discussion 
that for him mechanical difficulties do to the Sais , oem, a monument t act season, Was the soloist at yes- 
not exist. Whether as pianist or com- of its co istry and self-confidence idee Ae Symphony concert. He played 
| poser or both, yesterday's audience in mposer, who succeeds in say- ce plano part in his own concerto in 
‘gave him a more than ordinarily hearty | | ir portentously, in a © major. Mr Koussevitzky conducted, 
reception. | musical speec after two weeks | 
| Hardly one of his more important overmuch of the Wagneria pr recangg The audience ee ae On Yara 
' | works, Moussorgsky’s tone-poem of the | It would seem that in t an 2010M1, fer’ naveres rn ed him vigorously | 
- pat amas doe L4nb | Witches’ revel dispersed by the sound- all the qualities an his program ance. The nutee At his Bee ee 
| ing church-bells seemed yesterday, music of the R which endear the ceili program included two other | 
M K ‘ ‘ thanks to Mr. Koussevitzky, pictorial, symphoute cin tussians to lovers .of Pa pe a aie works, Musorgsky’s 
| suggestive, genuinely imaginative Sic were lacking. , | , ight on (‘Bald Mountain,’’ 
t. oussevitsky Giv- music. conc geanden of this school of proved wae Skriabin’s “The Divine Poem.” mai 
ime’. | The “ Divine* Poem” | more expert pad ee Even the waueeaie ‘oftmn ary hese Sete 
pe | of Ri ant. In such 
~-en Cordial Welcome Of greater moment, however, is the | to soften entirely the pests failed Koussevitzky is at his best ese eT 
| “Divine Poem,” which makes, with its) Moussorgsky or to con udities of Prokofieff ig a tall youn | 
: successors, the “‘Poem of Ecstacy” and | teurishness of his ceal the ama- in build, with not a tra g Man, Susne 
on Return | ‘Prometheus,’ the musical ritual that, | position. “A Nish methods of com- in his unassuming sdiaeall of the poseur 
| in the words of Paul Rosenfeld, was) tain” quicke ght on Bald Moun- *S%hort-sighted, st , ner. He has the 
: to call the soul through the gate of the; & its progra ns the imagination by "Ce that ak ae shouldered appear- 
sense of hearing, to lead it, slowly, | bathe hae wa _ as actual music it “tudents of such rhe graduate 
| ) hieratically, UP through circle after . m rt of satisfyin subie | nancially unprofitable 
BY WARREN STOREY. SMITH | circle of heaven, until the mystical ~< : em facies “tor Yee ee or mathematical 
< i : Pa 
ongs boomed and the mass emoller PMP gaa ear’ of Prokofieft’s 94 applauded me him politely 
Diayed by the com- . THe eee warmth, bibs ths tn? 
| oncerto is full of trae maine 


; : 1/8 d wa 
rm of Mr. Koussevitzky to re ed the father of souls an was pose T 
The retu ach De here wa 
$n iosi es. § 
atural curiosity Ywhythmic figures, strongly marked and | 
4 ’ 


an atidience that welcomed him with | become God.” t 
unmistakable enthusiasm and the feat | ‘Struggies,”. “Sensuous Pleasures, O see and hear hi 
| ry 1, on ies at- c ig m, and th repe: 
| . : and “‘Divine Activity” are the titles af attention was draw ; us some peated until they gro 
| public «absentee here of serge Proko- fixed to the three movements of this | Yesterday’s sohée Sage his music. cueeatatee a several ric Danaea: 
 heff, as pianist in his own third Con- | so-called symphony which spiritually stam to illustrate ; P had no pro- slow padvotmadel whisky be of the 
certo, provided the element of personal | and technically may be said to <O0l was to be heard as airmen A it emotional, = ch are TOT 

interest in yesterday's Sym hony Con-. somewhere between Liszt's “Ut eit Simple. As heard f er Pure ang a wiltor is written with co 
sh MeN y lay’s Symphony Con- | judes’” and Seriabin's ow! pronye it seems to or the first time, a. inte: ilful originality, But aoe SeaE 
cert. hae oe ee set | theus,”’ in) which at last his person” rather than Phere of repetition could feat hearing it for the first irae. 
ality becomes completely emancipated cally it ig n evelopment. Rhythmi- tion, a lati sopume creative imagina- 
from oulside influences. | ot without interest. Nei- thematic invention, This "pl cord pr 

. wr ec 

ritten merely to startle the obrvews 


professional and amateur demons are} — A ae Bh inens ai ie th th : S ) 
. As for the music, of the three pieces erge P | . nents 
ie, rokofieff Soloist | ‘her 3s 
; ist | L2er Js the playing of a good | 
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hearing of this new work 


‘orowe d interesting enough So that one) 
‘ould like to hear it again and hear 
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still more pieces the same author, 

ch as, f Pasa fe, his ‘‘Seven, They 
: Saven'* Mr Prokofieff, incidentally, 
4s a very clever pianist, with a mastery 
‘of rhythmic effects and a tendency to 
exact nothing else of his instrument, 


wha 
: 


‘which would qualify him for a job in a 


Saw yt an r} ‘ , 
. Skriabin's ‘Divine Poem” is another 


tempt to express in music a personal 
hile Beto attitude. The three move- 
‘are entitled ‘‘Luttes,’ ‘ Voluptes 


ee 


i und “Jeu Divin.” The first: French title 


means “Strivings,’’ the second “‘Joys Of 
“a fenses,” the last “The Play of 
Divine Force,” to translate freely words 
whi *h have no exact English equl- 
ba ee sotn er was a mystic, a panthe- 
ist..who thought God and energy were 
daentical. His music is strongly Iintlu- 
‘enced by Wagner, but personal in style, 
‘to the point of strangeness. The 


agonised strivings of 2 soul in torment 
br athe through jt and redeem to some 


extent diffuse ang often bombastic 

‘style the motto theme she aR anth it 
an¢ asses linke 

ee aor.» at their first 

e in their final 

of the 

only a 


n which Mr Kous- 
ished his best 

gs probably as 

ny orchestra 
rgsky's fantasy 
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Fraatel Perith the Chica 
, e 
Cas "et Masked iBall.’’- The radio 
audience will probably find all three 
‘numbers pretty heavy. Those who use 
‘earphones, or who have first rate sets, 
7 1d be able to, get a good deal of 
fusorgsky’s and Prokofieft’s music and 
‘find out what modern music at sym- 
‘phony concerts sounds like. But they 
‘must not expect tuneful or notably 
harmonious numbers on this program. 
ea next ‘Srosram to be broadcast will 
Dp concerts next week in Boston. 
‘The chosen pieces are Beethovens 
rst Symphony, and shorter numbers 
by Vivaldi, Lekeu, and Respighi, whose 
“Pines of Rome’ will be played for the 
first time here. That rogram should 
‘prove of greater interest than this 
week's to the average listener. P. R. 
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SERGE SERGIEVICH PROKOFIEFF 


(Born at Sontsovka, in the Ekaterinoslav government, Russia, April 24, 189); 
now living) < 


In an article signed “W. B. M.” and published in the Boston Bve- 
ning Transcript before the Armistice, V. G. Karatygin, then profes- 
sor of music at the Imperial Conservatory in Leningrad (this was 
before the Russian Revolution), was quoted as follows: 


|. “There is no musician who does not recognize the originalit of 
|Prokofieff’s music, daring as it is, turbulent and full of vitality. 
are it is that many musicians cannot accept his music because of 
its unbridled power, and because Prokofieff’s sparkling and brilliant 
_— often overflows all academic rules of harmony and counter- 
point. Yet in spite of this violation of aca 

is ever logical, and his 

moments of revelation. 

prefers to force his way 


: 


mischief. g spring from a strong, convincing 
logic. The course of his ship is straight and determined: his zoal 
ithe sun, the fulness of life, and the feasting joy of existence.” 
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tionally-minded. Prokofieff has some- 
thing to say and says it with not a 
little coherence and a good deal of 
emphasis. 

The. workmanship, however, seems fa- 
eile, Like all Russian composers, Pro- 
kofleff is repetitous and fundamentally 
nave. 

The first hearing of this new work 
proved interesting enough so that one 
would like to hear it again and hear 
still more pieces by the same author, 
such as, for example, his “Seven, They 
Are Seven.’’ Mr Prokofieff incidentally, 
is a very clever pianist, with a mastery 
of rhythmic effects and a tendency to 
exact nothing else of his instrument, 
which would qualify him for a job ina 
jazz band. 

Skriabin’s “‘Divine Poem”’ is another 
attempt to express in music a persona) 
philosophic attitude. The three move- 
ments are entitled ‘‘Luttes,” ‘Voluptes”’ 
and “Jeu Divin.” The first French ticle 
means ‘“‘Strivings,’’ the second “Joys of 
the Senses,” the last ‘The Play of 
Divine Force,” to translate freely words 
which have no exact English equi- 
valents. 

The composer was a mystic, a panthe- 
ist, who thought God and energy were 
identical. His music is strongly intlu- 
enced by Wagner, but personal in style, 
to the point of strangeness. The 
agonised strivings of a soul in torment 
breathe through it and redeem to some 
.extent its diffuse and often bombastic 
‘style. The motto theme for trumpets 
|and the motivé for basses linked with 1t 
'are vivid and expressive at their first 
occurrence and impressive in their final 
transfigured form, But much of the 
music is, to at least one hearer, only a 
lot of disagreeable noise. ; 

The performance, on which Mr Kous- 
sevitzky has plainly lavished his best 
energies in preparation, was probably as 
fine aS could be given by any orchestra | 
or any conductor. Musorgsky's faniasy | 

about witches on @ mountain ton was | 
also vividly played, without recourse to 
rhetorical exaggeration. 

This program, through Mr Quinby’s 
generosity, will be broadcast tonight 
at 8:10 from WEEI, conflicting, unfor- 
tunately, with the Chicago Opera broad- 
east of ‘‘Masked (JBall.’’. The radio | 
audience will probably find all three | 
|numbers pretty heavy. Those who use 
‘earphones, or who have first rate sets, | 
‘should be able to get a good deal of | 
Musorgsky’s and Prokofieft’s music and | 
find out what modern music at sym- 
phony concerts sounds like. But they | 
must not expect tuneful or notably | 
harmonious numbers on this program. | 

The next program to be broadcast will | 

be given Feb 18. There are no Sym- 

phony concerts next week in Boston. » 
™he chosen pieces are Beethoven's 

First Symphony, and shorter numbers 

by Vivaldi, Lekeu, and Respighi, whose 

“Pines of Rome’’ will be played for the 
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first time here. That program should. 


prove of greater interest than this 
week’s to the average listener. P. Rf. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 12, at 2.30 o'clock 






SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 13, at 8.15 o'clock 






Vivaldi . . 





. Concerto in E minor for String Orchestra 
(Edited by A. Mistovski) 






I. Vigoroso. ; 
II. Largo. 
III. Allegro. 


(First time in Boston) 

















if 
IIt. The Pines of the Janiculum. | 
IV. The Pines of the Appian Way. 


(First time in Boston) | | 
SEEEeemm ee ee TT eee oe 


Lekeu . ‘i Fantaisie Contrapuntique sur un 
Cramignon Liégeois | Ai 
(First time in Boston) | ih | 
Respighi - Symphonic Poem, “Pini di Roma”? (“Pines of Rome’’) te 8 
I. The Pines of the Villa Borghese. | Ri 
II. The Pines near a Catacomb. Bi 





Beethoven . ; : Symphony No. 1 in C major, Op. 21 | | 
I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio. : 
It. Andante cantabile con moto. 
IIT. Menuetto: Allegro Molto e vivace; Trio. 
IV. Finale: Adagio; Allegro molto e vivace. 





MASON AND HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 
Orthophonic Victrola from M. Steinert & Sons 





There will be an intermission before the symphony 





City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
the view = oe exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat 











ly Pp : erein provided for spectators, | 
It understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, ma be worn. t] 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk i 











ne 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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“77 “pd@ead man’s waste baskét, hor shoula 
~ | they give importance to trifles written 
for a slight occasion or for one’s amuse-. 

jment. There is in this Fantasia an epi- 


pa sode for wind instruments which is not 
Seat | 5TH CONCER without charm, reminding one of the 

AU : | Lekeu whose early death was deplored 

| Bary ha ere as a grave loss to the musical world, 


The strictly contrapuntal part of the 

Fantasia is only school-work. | 

° Respighi wrote “Pines of Rome” ag a. 
Orchestra Gives Program| .mpenion piece to hie “Feontaine el 
° Rome.” He may yet write “Hills of | 

of Great Variety Rome,” but it would have to be in 
seven movements. ‘Pines of Rome” 

and Interest has four, and they are performed with-. 

out a pause. In “Fountains of Rome” | 

he set no bird a-singingé In the third 

section ‘Pines of the Janiculum’’ he in-— 


| P ERF ORMANCE troduces a nightingale. Perhaps he had, 


in mind the reply of good King Agesi- 

IS DELIGHTFUL laus, who, when a man was recommend- 

ed to him as a skilful imitator of that 

justly famous bird, replied: ‘I have 

heard the nightingale _itself.’’ So 

The 15 ry vhpnsorege’ goed gy Respighi obtained a gramophone record 
° concert of the Boston Sym-| o¢ 4 nightingale which he heard singing. 
Phony Orchestrg, Mr. Koussevitzky,} o¢ couse there was curiosity in the 
conductor, took place yesterday after- audience, as agog to hear the song as 
‘noon in Symphony hall. The program sn the yous woman in Bossaaaee 
ars Orban rt > , f tale. The movement would not have 
begin Peden, » - | Ors OF sufferéd, if there had been no nightin- 


strings (edited by A. Mistovski); Lekeu 
. rae ‘| gale in the orchestra. The bird seemed 
Contrapuntal Fantasia on a Cramignon shy, as if it were in a canary’s cage, 


(folk tune) of Liege; Respighi, Sym- 

phonic Poem, “Pines of Rome’; Bee- fag tn “a othe Ville’ “Soteleakl 
thoven, Symphony No. 1. The first] enildren are supposed to be playing 
three pieces were played for the first games, darting to and fro, shrieking, 
time in Boston; the first two probably emitting loud squeals or joy. Here the 
og Fe cles time in this country. instrumentation is unusually brilliant, 
. if istovski is, and whether he| effective, original. One finds more poetic 
chose for his editing a trio by Vivaldi, feeling, more imagination in ‘‘Pines Near 
a sonata, or one of the many concertos a Catacomb,”’ with the sombre opening, 
for various instruments, we know not. the solemnity of the double basses, the 
This particular concerto was published mysterious song which swells and dies 
not long ago by the Oxford University | away. Yes, there is more poetic feeling 
'Press. This is certain: Whether Mis-]in this movement than in “‘Pines of the 
tovskt acts as editor for this house or Janiculum,’’ with the moon full and the 
iS an outsider, he did his work well, gramophone turned on for the faint 

even if he found the material little in voice of the nightingale. 
need of tinkering or additions. The The finale, “Pines of the Applian 
concerto is in traditional form with Way,’’ is in march time. At first there 
responses of the full choir to a few in-|/is the rhythm of innumerable steps’’ 
struments with solo violin. The music] that De Quincey might have heard at 
is graceful in the lively passages and!/ the beginning of his ‘‘Dream Fugue" fn 
with beautiful episodes; the slow move-j ‘‘The Vision of Sudden Death.” There 
ee rg tea have the slow]is the vision of past glories, of soldiers 
‘ ° . : frements o andel, without ‘un-/ victorious making their clashing and 
Ottorino Respighi necessary notes. The performance was| blaring way to the Capitol; with the 
% “Dp: o» delightful. We doubt if any orchestra huzzaing crowd ‘“‘to see Great Pompey 
Composer of “Pines of Rome,” Outstanding Piece at the anywhere has so excellent, so euphoni-| pass the streets of Rome.” This march | 
Ous a body of strings. | is exciting by reason of its rhythmic | 
Symphony Concerts of Yesterday and Today A cramignon is a Walloon folk tune, | #nd dynamic increasing intensity and its” 
| The dance is somewhat like a farandole: overpowering climax, which Mr. Kous- | 

often the dancers sing or are accom- | 8¢vitzy worked superbly. 
panied with song by the bystanders But if one takes this symphonic poem 
acting, to use the Gilbertian pharase, as | #5 2 whole, the composer is revealed as 
a “friendly chorus.” This Fantasia, we|® Supreme master of orcnes es: 
are informed, was intended for an ama- |T@ther than a man of fine, entrancing, 
teur society. Would Lekeu—he dieq impressive ideas. The most original 
when he was 24 years old—have alloweq #24 compelling orchestral composition 
|the publication? We do not bellfeve it, | Cf. his that we have heard is his wild 
‘It is not reverential for friends, even  Pallafic Of Gneriaas, eet ae 


| When they are publishers, to ransack a still wilder, audacious poem. 
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; TITY: Coie Ate x " -" ” oft ” 
i a * ; ‘ 2 Shy : . ” ie a” 
‘Respighi’s March + Be en's 


Not too fast for the nature of the music;) 
not too ast for this virtuoso orchestra. 
The performance was as admirable as! music by Vivaldi and Lekeu, and 
was that of “Pines of Rome” with the! 
swollen orchestra of Respigh!i, with his| 
demand for six Roman war trumpets. | 


Mthusiasm with which the aivaience re- 
ceived the new work. ‘The sonorous | 


mphony, which served asa contrast, triumphal march for full erchestra, the | 


; 
’ 


’ 
} 


Saint-Saens loved paradox and jest- 


ing. Did he have his tongue in his: 
cheek when, editing Mozart’s Sonatas, | 
he wrote that Mozart’s presto was our 
allegro; that his allegro was our allegro 
moderato? Beethoven marked the 
finale of his first symphony “allegro 
molto e vivace.’’ No, Mr. Koussevitzky 
did not take this finale too fast. He 
Was sure of his man; he was sure of 
himself. Fortunate, thrice fortunate is’ 
Boston town in having this orchestra;} monies, as slow movement, a romanza 
in having Mr. Koussevitzky its con-| about pines tm the moonlisht, instead 
ductor. : 


The concert will be repeated tonight. | 


; 


The program next week will comprise: 
Liszt’s Psalm XIII and “Faust” Sym-| 
phony. The orchestra will be assisted 
by Charles Stratton, tenor, and the Ce- 
cilia Society, which has been trained by | 
Malcolm. Lang, its conductor. 


"PINES OF ROME” AT 


~ SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Real Nightingale Heard in 


New Respighi Work 


a ee see ee oe ee ee 


The voice of a real nightingale, re- 
produced on an orthophonic victrola, 


was heard at yesterday’s Symphony | : 
graceful performance of a concerto In| 


concert at the end of the third move- 
ment of Respighi’s new symphonic 
poem, “Pines of Rome.’ The bird call 
Was plainly audible throughout the hall. 

The orchestra was momentarily al- 
most silent. Mr Holy turned on the 
record, then accompanied the nightin- 
Bale with soft arpeggios on his harp 


for the few measures Respighi devotes 
to giving authentic atmosphere to his 
tone picture of a moonlit, pine-covered 
hill at night in mid-Summer. 

This novel feature no doubt con- 


| 


‘tune from Liege,’’ by Lekeu, pupil § 
' Franck and d’Indy, who died at - 
| sounded like the school exercise 
/ remarkably gifted youth. The only dis- 
tributed something to the marked en- | 


dismissed the audience in peaceful tra brass, and organ, with which 
mood, and showed, though not for the 
first time, that Mr. Koussevitzky con- 
ducts the music of Beethoven with a 
reverence that is not perfunctory, peda- 
gogic and dull. He pays Beetivoven more 
‘than lip service. How delightful was 
the performance! What clarity, what 
sense of proportion! Some may have 
thought the pace of the finale too fast.. 


piece ends also stimulated applause. | 
Such perorations, if only they are | 
sonorous, never fail to win applause. | 
This one not too subtly, hints at Mus- | 


solini’s ideals. . | 
Mr Respighi is now in this country | 


and has himself conducted his new 


work at concerts of other leading Amer- 
ican orchestras. But Mr Koussevitzky 
conducted yesterday, nor did the com- 
poser, if he was present, make any at- 
tempt to acknowledge the applause. 
The other numbers included unfamiliar 


Jeethoven’s First Symphony. 
“Pines of Rome” sounds as if Re- 
snighi had set out to produce another 
orchestral beat seller like his ‘‘Foun- 
tains of Rome,’’ which has proved one 
of the most popular orchestral works 
published in the _ past decade. The 
music, like the title, repeats the tricks 
that had pleased before. The new 
work is, however, even more cleverly 
i han the former success. 
af ports oe a lively, brilliantly scored 
first movement, depicting children at 
play near the Villa Rorchese: a lugu- 


brious chant, ‘‘Pines Near a Catacomb, 


with appropriately early Christian har- 


of the expected scherzo third movemenrit, 
and then. as finale, ‘‘The Pines of the 


Appian Way,” concluding with the 
army of the consul advancing brii- 
liantly in the grandeur of a newly risen 
sun toward the Sacred, vege 2. ta 
1 *j e Canpitoline ill. 

se Lied gasp ‘from the program 
printed in the score of “Pini di Roma 
sufficiently indicate Respighi’s intention 
to give his hearers a personally con- 
ducted tour of the environs of Rome. 
He does succeed in giving one who has 


i'never been in Rome a compromise be: 


tween a Pathe Weekly and the last act 


lof “Tosea’’ view of the city. 


This music is in its way excellen 


| theatre, and will, beyond doubt, nrove 
for some years highly popular with con- 
'eert audiences. But neither the themes. 


the working out, nor anvthing in the 
7. > . : + in _—_ * t are 
qualitv of imagination Respighi ner 


~—tAnaw Lig 
shows influence one to consider fis 


' music in any real sense great, 


The performance seemed wholly ad- 


| mirable, one of Mr Koussevitzky’s suc- 
‘cesses. When he succeeds as & cQn- 
| ductor he succeeds wholly, just as when 


‘he goes wrong he goes utterly wrong. 
He is never mediocre. ht vee 
The concert began with qa Suave & id 


; " ale = . ee ~ : Al : , 
‘(KE minor for string orchestra, edited Dy 


Mistovski and lately published. The | 


'plece was heard gladly, but nothing in it 
sticks in one’s memory. It May 


antique which has undergone a scancal-| 
ous amount of restoration. WNne oben) 


wonders about Mr Koussevitzk } 'sm 
eal antioues. But after all, wnat fn 
ters is that they please as one listens, 
as they usually do. 


2 feast nl} 
| A ‘feontrapuntal fantasy on a fol 


rf 
| 


of a 


be an! 


FADED TEXT 


| tinctive thing in the style of the piece |} sd > 0 10 
is a curtous, perhaps unconscious, fre- hi | received already more 
|} quent use of the idiom of Beethoven's | than it deserves a iia ph | | 
| last string quartets, Whose influence on) *"S*) PR Ne Fa MASA ies yt) 
other music has hitherto seemed nil! There is no question of Respighi’s 
| iatbcte tae Gthare'h gp te aps A aie mastery of the art of composition as 
e > x 4 i 
ive, somewhat clumsily written music displayed in this his latest sym- 
of the period around 1800. Little of | Phonic poem. There is not an inef- 


it definitely suggests the later Beetho- | fective note in the whole piece. There 


,ven, and there are obvious reminis-| Aah 
'eences of Mozart’s familiar symphonies | is plenty of orchestral color, often 


in G minor and in C major (Jupiter),| unusual, but never  unpleasantly 


aa nt ry " 


_— 


'Mr Koussevitzky’s version of it, first ! dazzling. There are many harmonic , 


disclosed to Boston yesterday, is light, yay p | 
and spirited, thoroughly ingratiating, ; and melodic inventions which attract 


without a tinge of pedantty. baal the attention, although it must be 
The radio audience tonig Shovid | egnfessed th sti 

find this the most enjoyable of Me | divid * ae ate strikingly 

programs broadcast so far. The night- | @lvidual, e handiwork of a 

ingale’s song may ‘el ae ds 34, master craftsman is seen on every 
well, but a good deal o sespighi’s || pao | 

piece should be effective. The: click! Ws Se, Arg peggy tog hoe vba of a 

when the victrola is turned on wil! im-| Strongly defined individuality. 

dicate the beginning of the record by|) What would seem to be the prin- 

radio, in all probability. Beethoven's; cipal defects in this symphonic poem 


lightly scored and easily foiuowed Sym-j . § ; 
phony should come (hrough admirably,! 4Fe_ the obvious character of: the 
eapecially on ear phones, f ; Wester | subject and the method of its treat- 
conditions prove at ail favorable, , 

Next week’s program includes Liszt’s | ears anions of the command of 
“A Faust Symphony,” and the same! e technical resources of the mod- 
| composers choral setting of the ag ern orchestra which is displayed in 

salm. A chorus from thes ecilla! thi +4 : 
Society of Boston, and ‘hartes Strate | Wine composition, it reveals a start 
' ton, tenor, will assist the orchestra. g poverty of imaginative power. 
rae | In fact, it is the “Fountains of 

ge teas ve ah ' Rome” warmed over, with a few extra 

The Pines of Rome garnishings. It was music admirably 

Pla d ; RB suited to Mr. Koussevitzky, who 
aye Lit OStOil gave a vivid interpretation of its too 


MN ower —— tafe ;} 3, (426 literal measures, and it was played 
The program of the fifteenth/con- With astonishing virtuosity by the 


“ert of the Boston Symphony wi hal eels: LepeRy oF. 
Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, con- OREM 4 # BEN aig nok rece 
sucn succesful handling. Here’ is 
ductor, played yesterday afternoon my<«'¢. if wo mistske not, whose chief 
_in Symphony Hall, Boston, was: beav' <3 He below the surface. To 
| Vivaldi brin~ them to light requires sympa- 
 gemncorta in E minor for string orchestra thetic insight, a sensitive touch, the 
Fantaisie Contrapuntique sur un Cra- aivhapend of supplementing the. often 
ieee Léwenia with the understanding at a mame 
| Respic Ents erstanding of a sensi- 
kya ne PRoNIe Poem, “Pini di Roma” | tive interpreter. Given such Pi 
Symphony No. 1 in C major Op. 21! Ment, it is possible that this music. 
Vivaldi's Concerto (edited by A,| Would be effective. Yesterday it was 
‘stosti) was p’ayed for the first | Ut pedestrian. | » 
i*e In Poston; likewise the Fan- And so, leaving apart Vivaldi’s 
‘sie by Lekeu; likewise the sym-|Concerto, which is like unto many 
Jpome poem by Respighi. The chief |of its kind and period, the young 
interest of the program, of course, | Beethoven furnished the chief musi- 
centered about the last named, It/cal interest of the afternoon. By 
calls for a swollen orchestra, includ- | contrast, this Symphony seemed far 
ing 81x “Buccine,” which were rep-| better music than it perhaps really 
te ag yesterday by Wagnerian|is. Yet the listener is still. able to 
tubas—are the terms synonymous?|note the youthful enthusiasm of 
The score also includes a gramo- many of its measures; and despite 
goons (No. R. 6105 of the Concert. its immaturity it is possible here 
rs peophone--the Song of and there to feel the power of Bee- 
pede ingale), There are certain | thoven’s hudding genius. It Was 
a remarks in connection with! played with simplicity by Mr. Kous- 
© employment of the gramophone. sevitzky and the orchestra, but with 


in a symphonic orchestr alutir 
: estra from due regard for its inherent beatities. 
Which we will abstain. It is a very | aM 
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Not alone in this thunderous March, 
} moreover, does the sensational interest 
‘of this “Pini di Roma” lie. In the Noc- 
turnal third movement, “The Pines of 
the Janiculum,”~ Respighi has intro- 
duced, for the first time in symphonto 
music a phonograph, whose function 
here it is to reproduce the song of 4 


| | 7 nightingale. Hence yesterday upon the 

| ) stage of Symphony Tall there stood 

| yt among the players an Orthophonic Vic- 
| ! trola, and at Mr. Koussevitzky’s signal 


Mr. Holy deserted his harp and set 
Gg | the record in motion. Though by no 
| means disturbing, it must be admitted 
that the resultant warbling added little 


“Pines of Rome’ Calls to tne veouty of tnis “most poetic 


episode. 
Rarely indeed has the symphony 


| orchef#tra been induced to yield sounds 

for Thunder and a of such soft richness, such melting 
| : | beauty. 

Phonograph ® A Diverting Novelty 

| The other portions of the “Pini di 


Roma” call for less comment. The 
His ag lfirst section, ‘The Pines of the Villa 
: Borghese,’ depicts in Stravinskian din 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH ‘and grating polytony the playing of 
. ee aL ‘67D. ‘children—and noisy little brats they 
steering Respight's Pines of ore! The second episode, on the other 
Rome,” at the Symphony Concert hand, “The Pines near a Catacomb,” 
-of yesterday afternoon, one won- provoked the composer to the making 
: of solemn, almost lugubrious, music, 
dered whether the picce should not Ji; 4 nymning trumpet behind the | 


be classed, with earthquakes and scenes. All in all, a most. diverting 


the dancing of the Charleston, among novelty that bids fair to attain to the 
popularity of its composers ‘‘}’oun- 


-menaces to rickety structures. Even tains of Rome,” and that in yesterday’s 
Symphony Hall, solid as it is, was brilliant performance was stormily ap- 
, : ; plauded. 
| felt slightly to vibrate with the ter- Twice more did the legend “‘first time 
‘rific reverberations produced by the in Boston” appear in yesterday's pro- 
final movement, “The Pines of the gramme-book—in connection with a new- 
| Appian Way.” | ly resurrected Concerto for Strings by 
| , sit Vivaldi and with a recently published 
a “Contrapuntal Fantasy upon a Cra- 
| AN OVERPOWERING CLIMAX mignon of Liege,” for strings and 2@ 
few wind instruments, by the talented 
_ In this section of his latest sym- Belgian Lekeu, cut down in his 2th 
phonic composition the eminent Italian year. — 
would suggest in tones a consular army Of Minor Inportance 
advancing “in the grandeur of a newly 
_Tisen- sun toward the sacred way, Vivaldi’s Concerto, although it served 
‘mounting in triumph the Capitoline to display the beauty and virtuosity of 
| Hil.’” Resorting to the device made the orchestra’s string choir, is not of 
‘immortal itn the “Turkish Patrol,” great import. Nor, despite a few 
Respight first sounds his march as measures of real charm, {is the piece by 
from a distance, the multitudinous foot- Lekeu. Nor, for the matter of that, is 
falls suggested by a persistent thump- Beethoven’s First Symphony, with 
ing of the bass drum. Nearer and which the concert concluded. 
saves eome the legions.’ In the orches-| , Al but a few pages of this First 
tra ‘sonority fa piled upon sonority andj ©Y™Phony could well be spared. Yes- 
drum upon drum, until with the final terday, however, it afforded Mr. Kous- 
surulative. meksures there ia reached] °CV(2"y: onportunity for some virtuoso 
an overwhelming, overpowering climax. conducting,.and the orchestra for some 
Not since Tchaikovsky’s ‘“Pathetic’’ masterly playing. For the moment, in- 
Symphony-has ‘a composer wrought s0 deed, the Minuet seemed worthy of the 
exciting a march-movement, and if later Beethoven. And at least the In- 
Tchaitkovsky’s has the’ greater fury. act slong and nang Berger wee 
| Wiig 7 : ng, while the Finale 
Respighi’s possesses the greater dil, plgyed with an exhilarating speed. 








/uUpon the fanciful S 
is 3 cherzo 
| laid congenial touches of ger doe 


Sympathetic, 
‘the music. In 19 


4 aa gi 
; ed ne Ey 
UT ee et SE : 


Hy 
ar Aiba? oes | _tory—omens of the mature and individua 
| MUSIC ()F ROME Beethoyen, along with as many derivations 
: : | 'from the omnipresent Mozart and Haydn. 
An this is the dilletante exercise of the 
SS delist closet, not the quick commerce of the ¢on- 








RESPIGHI IN NEW SIGHTS AND cert-hall. There this First Symphony dis- 


closes little more than a tepid Beethoven, 


SOUNDS a thin-sauced Haydn, a warmed-over Mo- 


zart. Of the merit of any or all of these 





Sy 


composers, in whatever “period” they hap- 


; «pi 
His “Pines of Rome” at the Symphony pened to be writing, the music does not far- 
Concert—Ancient, and Novel, Piece from bevy te. ADite of that preservative signa- 
; ure or the most discerning and animating 
Vivaldi for Strings—Lekeu Resurrected— performance, it is Sonidaunetet and bores 
Too Early and Too Staled Beethoven for ‘" ‘”® Sesdaeiesaae Through five years it 
ee was undisturbed in the lbr ef ; 
Pendant—Brief but Full Afternoon ten it. may now reasonably soca hoe 








vailed yesterday through the first Published Concerto for strings, by Vivaldi 

half of the Symphony Concert ; in the key of E minor: Eveén-the learned 

~, ae it was Beethoven, making a compiler of the program-book could. not 
the wae p hay, who saggingly brought up further identify it in the “great quantity” 
it - llowed precedent at Symphony of Vivaldi’s music; while the editor of the 
ee s the performance of any of Piece—one Mistovski—equally evaded and 
In bib cf onies in two successive seasons, Pidued him. Yet the name may be found in 
ae rst year in Boston, a conductor of th® catalogues of Messrs. Chester, the pub- 
. Koussevitzky’s mettle was bound te J!Shers of music in London, and there Mfs- 


wreak himself upon the : tovskt. com ) . 
greater three— poses also in his own ri | 
the Third, the Fifth, the Seventh. To ei of which hardly signifies, since i eee 


wir added the Pastoral Sixth; while in No- certo “had not’ sounded for long befona: as 
chet last he compassed the Choral spoke sufficiently for itself. The first divi 
4NiIN ~ > : Sj . . - 
ae ci Bespin J for current usage he ws inclined .to early eilghteenth-century 

y the four lesser symphonies. Three patterns, as Vivaldi, in his easy-going Ital- 


months ago, he made shift with the lan way, made play with them. The first 


SUAVE yin}: 
and nimble Fourth; yesterday he rani violin was heard in agreeable, full-bodied 


bhi youthful First; the lght-humored 
macagy big Fay and fanciful Eighth still 
the im. May his choice light upon 
sae a which is late rather than too 
. ecnoven; remains perennially amuse 
ings, Sua be bHONSHt to nase With ‘the hii job in tis own manner, but hardly 
“OS, 268t and charm that within m | 
ry distinguishe< emo-| The slow movem 
Melk Acinactnnts th conductor through sensations. Here wan pa Vivaldi ab igo 
Of. course, Mr =i aden crater In full-voiced, ’ succulent and S Lie 
chestra’ hinged onal Min iaeiien "> os tractors say, superficial melody. Be Bra 
enough. The final Ro dc phony deftly spoke in song; but it was lean of If 
their lightness. fle 9ndo was proof of of substance ey ae 
SS, etness and elasti e, reticent with senti t: 
motion— . sticity of h ment ; 
tesdith. Gaede ee heritage, with eigh- haldiine thie eee the usual Vivaldi; yet 
e . nn music, from D , 
day. The t r. Muck’s ity and aust 
one shimmered and danced; of Mr. easel Godel rn, 
Ss 
pee vistine co Italian musicians have minds i wort 
lor. Through the longer and nd hearts, voices and a sense of effect 
and more imi- a mind came this Largo of Vi raldi oe = 
phot valdl, 
» being means glibly. The Finale sounded no ten 
novel and refreshing. It was no eight. 
|eenth-century stencil of racing and. reit- 


ds to that fu 
- ued - | , 
+ While the preceding Allegro An-/ erated figures, It had a slower gait, more 


is | : ; 

r less th substantial and diversifi 7 : 
oe In fact, did this First yee allig ut ‘voice of the whole Obacertn: ‘Bvidentin, 
Henbaunae Signature than “hentia? ear there was a Vivaldi who took thought as 
Oven, would it be played at att a thought as 





van well as followed the fashions: who 
Ow-, meditate his music ag well as outpour jf 


The first and longer half of the -c t 
sho | | oncert 
N ANCIENT and two moderne pre- WaS ample amends. ft began with a nde: 
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“ eT | Before most of us had read much further 

ighteenth-ce sito Mr. Koussevitzky and the orchestra had 
| Pobre il % ; ithal. | Jembarked upon, the music, and from its 
pty Sad a pre igo 3 Lekeu's Contra-\pulse and tide there was no escaping. 
a eee ene a n - folk-music of Liége—\'Mr. Respighi remembers first the pines of 
‘puntal y ssahipie 0 obaing editor. Not 80\the Villa Borghese, but more the children 
‘also baffled ‘to Fapher had catalogued it.: wont to play beneath them. They dart, they 
«pallens it dn sorted from the heap) skip, they call, chatter and whisk away. For 











{of worked and unworked manuscripts ‘hat;them and out of them Mr. Respighi has 


, ift and volatile, It 

Pi at gi . - -twenty, left be- written a music as sw 
RT Edis when once the music had!/ whiis in the air to countless a oe It 
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New York, Philadelphia and Chicago, had )ooniit radiance. 
|spread to Boston, none may say. Certainly pulsing, tremulous. 
{not a few eyed with surprise the Ortho- nightingale. ies and timbres, the 
phonic Victrola set beside Mr. Holy, the gonjurer with es Bs <i prac spar aa 
harpist, that at due moment he might Tre-! ginger of ardent melody a: of such. dird- 
please the nightingale’s song. As surely the jiteral phonographic e the works of art, 
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many unexpecting ears; while only a can- in the Wildian paradox, Se eaneies 
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of nature.’ Now, composing “Pines of padding of numberless rhy shake to the 
Rome,” he would have nature evoke “mem- Pines of the Appian on, se the kettle- 
‘ories and visions.” gathering stride. Four tim 
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imperial 


glory of 


Rome 


the imperial prose of Tacitus in tones mul- 


tiplied and sonorous. 


Upon the stone foot- 


way clang the legions, and in the sunlight 


they are golden. 


victory; to 
master, 


the press, 


his master 
and to triumph. 


are not dead 
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_and sophistication. of contemporary music. 
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majesty and magnificence, the clangor and) 
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MR. RESPIGHI ADDS A BIRD TO“THE immortal warbler will 
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“Pines of Rome” 
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sing throu 
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music in § 
time in its 
sing there t 
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Oe Re ne nD 
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from 
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from 
gh their noses to Paulwhiteman- 
lay through their ha 
Yinphony Hall; 
long history a 
Omorrow afternoon. 
of a veritable 
merely ga nightingale imit 
Suggested by an orchestra 
ut the song of the 
the treeg’’ itself, 
found a path (as 
Sured us) through 
Will find a Path thr 


baritones 


from 


mot) those magic caseme 
the foam of Perilous cri 
Stravinsky 
into a ballet, and then 
with Its Gramaphonic P°e™. he gave 


Accessory—The New and Noted Tone- 
Poem for the First Times in Boston— 
Companion-Piece to “Fountains of Rome” 
~~Background, Scheme, Outcome 
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described in tone the sigh 
ts, have madeTies associated with t 
but for the first Campagna. 
nightingale will Sing in the branches 
{It will ba duly sings out of 
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ated or poetically “The Pines of the J 
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“‘light-winged dryad of R. 6105 
That selfsame song that phone.’ ”’ 
the enamored Keats as- 
the sad heart of Ruth, 
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to watch- 
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real one; but he prob 
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afterward 
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song into the score of hi 
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finally into a Symphonic poem. 
original operatic for 
ting of Andersen’s 

the Nightingale its a 
pit by a coloratura 
im the Metropolita 
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it is said, heard a gramo- 


of the nightingale’s song 
Op in Rome, 


and, enchanted 


mfhed to intro- 


his symphonic 


in which he has | 
ts, sounds, memo. 
he. pine-trees of the | 
There, they Say, nightingales 
, and so a nightingale 
the third section of 
poem, which he calls 
aniculum.” 
presented in the score by .“No. 
of the ‘Concert Record Gramo- 
The shy bird is there chaperoned 
by an introductory clarinet, which falls 
silent when the gramophone begins its song, 
accompanied in the orchestra only by pian- 


The nighi- 


When 
opera 


here, 
panied mechanical | 
performances; 
ance in which | 
in conjunction:, 
There were no gram-.j 
in Vienna, in 1808, 
rough the 
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at he introduced 
He re- 


“Scene by 
only simu- | 
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n’s production 
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charge of the manager of the orchestra 
who, at the moment, adjusted the needle. | 
‘How Mr. Koussevitzky will dispose it re- 
mains to be seen. 


—— 


t 
’ 


Answering a query of Mr. Lawrence 
Gilman, the editor of the program-book of 
the Philharmonic Society, Mr. Respighi 
wrote of the new piece: “ ‘Pines of Rome’ 
was composed in 1924 and played for’ the 
first time at the Augusteum last season. 
While in the companion-piece ‘Fountains 
of Rome,’ I sought to reproduce by means 
of tone an impression of Nature, in ‘Pines 
of Rome’ I have used Nature as a point of 
departure in order to recall in my music 
memories and visions. The century-old 
trees which dominate so characteristically | 
the Roman landscape become testimony for 
various phases in Roman life.” 

_ Aceordingly Mr. Respighi paints for us 
‘in tones “The Pines of the Villa Borghese,” 
where children play in the groves, dancing 
‘the Itajian equivalent of “Ring Around 
a-Rosy,”’ mimicing marching soldiers and 
battles, twittering and shrieking like swal- 
lows at evening. And here the composer | 
Yemembers street tunes of Rome. “The 
‘Pines Near a Catacomb” remind him of 
the dusty pathos of mortality. Muted horns— 
and strings sing chant-like ‘phrases; a 
trumpet behind the scenes intones a hymn. | 
“The Pines of the Janiculum” suggest a. 
nocturne bathed im the orchestral moon- |. 


light of harps and celesta and brooding | 


strings. The nightingale sings. 

Finally, in “The Pines of the Appian 
“Way,” a misty dawn summons to the com- 
| poser’s fancy a vision of past glories; in- 
distinctly, incessantly, he hears—we hear, 
in music of imposingly cumulative power— 
the- rhythm of innumerable. steps. _Trum- 
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| Oxford publishing house. 1 & 
Mistovski acts as general editor for it. | 
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usic evidently did; “and s- 
canini completed the great crescendo. with 
which the final movement ends the house 
burst into a roar of excited approval which 
brought the conductor repeatedly to the 
stage, and eventually drew the composer 
himself to the platform. 

“The music is good rhetoric, good ‘thea. 
ter,’ very caninly composed and quite 
gorgeously orchestrated. Some of the in- 
strumental coloring is exquisite, as in the 
nocturne, out of which the nightingale is 
heard. But the real Respighi does not 
seem to us to inhabit this score: there are 
too many other voices in it—those of 
Stravinsky (the first movement comes out 


‘of ‘Petrushka’), Dukas, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 


Debussy (the nocturne of ‘Iberia’). But 
there is no question of the viability and 
the surefire effectiveness of the. piece. It 
will be popular and will undoubtedly go 
the rounds of the orchestras and stay in 
their repertories.”’ 


NOTES and LINES 


By PHILIP HALE 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. | 
Koussevitzky, conductor, will play to- | 
morrow afternoon and Saturday even- | 
ing, three unfamiliar compositions. An 
arrangement for strings of one of Vi- 
valdi’s Concertos has been made, or ed- 
ited, by A. Mistovsk!. The latest music 
lexicons do not know the gentleman. 


The concerto came recently from an 
Perhaps Mr. 


oe te 


Lekeu’s “Contrapuntal Fantasia on a | 
'Cramignon of Liege” will be heard here: 
|for the first time. 


A Cramignon is 4. 


jets blare, and the army of the Consul ad-/| Walloon folk tune for dancing, pecullar 


Yances brilliantly in the newly risen sun | to the region about Liege. 


toward the sacred way, mounting in tri- 
umph the Capitoline Hill. Or, as some 
Prefer to say, the Fascist hordes of Mus- 
Solini enter in and possess the city. 

_. Having heard all these things. Mr. Gilman 
‘Wrote in The Herald-Tribune: -“Of course 
it was enchanting to hear a real nightin- 
‘ale in Carnegie Hall, just as it would have 
been enchanting to see a real swan-swim- 
ming in an artificial lake in front of the 
first violins while the orchestra played the 
ext number. “The Swan of Tuonela.’ But 
for us the nightingale was never for a mo- 
ment in the symphonic picture. He was a 
charming fragment of the real world in- 
truding upon an ideal plane. We resented 


The dance is 


'something like a farandole. There by" 
‘often singing for the dance. Lekeu 3s 
‘not unknown here. His Fantasia on airs 
of Anjou has heen played at & “ye 
phony concert, and chamber music by 
him has been heard. He died young. 
Some think that if he had lived, he 
would be ranked among the leading 
composers of Europe. Young as he was, 
the list of his compositions is 4 long 
one, 
yrs ¢é 

Respighi’s symphonic poem, ane 
Fountains of Rome,”’ has been applau : 
ed more than once at Symphony 8 
certs. “Pines of Rome” is a compan - 
‘piece. It was composed in 1924, ™F 
Toscanini brought it out at the 


his presence as much as we should resent/susteum, Rome, in 1925. When the suite 
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an impression of nature, in ‘The Pines 
of Rome’ he uses nature as a point of} 
departure in order to recall memories 
and visions. The century-old trees; 
which dominate so characteristically the 
Roman landstape become testimony for 
the principal events in Roman life.”’ 

The score contains this explanatory 
preface. Mr. Gilman rewrote the Eng- 
lish version, 
 “I--The Pines of the Villa Borghese. 
Children are at play in the pine grove 
of the villa Borghese, dancing the Italian 
equivalent of ‘ring around.a rosy’; mim- 
icking marching soNiers and battles, 
twittering and shrieking like swallows 
at evening, and. they disappear. Sud- 
denly the scene changes to— 

“2—-The Pines near a Catacomb, (be- 
ginning with muted and divided strings, 
muted horns, p). We see the shadows 
of the pines which overhang the en- 
trance to a catacomb. From the depths | 
rises a chant which re-echoes solemnly, | 
sonorously, like a hymn, and is then | 
mysteriously silenced. ie 

“8—The Pines of the Janiculum. There 
is a thrill in the air. The full moon re- 
veals the profile of the pines of Giani- 
colo’s hill. A nightingale sings (repre- 
sented by a gramophohe record of a 


nightingale’s song, heard from the or- | 
chestra.) : 


the Capitoline hill.” | 
Talking with a representative of Mu- 
sical America, Mr. Respighi said: = = 
“Yes, there is a phonograph rd of 
a real nightingale’s song used in the 
third movement. It is a nocturne, and 
the dreamy, subdued air of the wood- 
land at the evening hour is mirrored in 
the scoring for the orchestra. Suddenly 
there is silence, and the voice of the real 
bird rises, with its liquid notes. © = 
“Now that device has created no end 
of discussion in Rome, in London— 
where the work has been played. It hag 
been styled radical, a departure from 
the rules. ' At 
‘T simply realized that no combinat 
of wind instruments could quite counter= 
feit the real bird’s song. Not even a 
coloratura soprano could have produced 
an effect other than artificial. So I used 
the phonograph. The directions in the 
score have been followed thus wherever 


t 


it has been played.”’ @ 


“ 
e Hi 


The program of this week’s concerts 
| will also ipclude Beethoven’s Symphony 
| No. 1, Rea 

Mr. Toscanini has conducted ‘Pines 
of Rome” in New York; Respighi con- 
ducted it at a concert of the Chicago 
Symphony orchestra in Chicago. ve 
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OTTERINO RESPIGHI 


(Born on July 6, 1879, at Bologna, Italy; now sojourning in the United States) 


* 
* 

Respighi first studied music with his father. Entering the Liceo. 
Musicale in Bologna, he studied the violin with Federico Sardi, compo-. 
sition with Giuseppe Martucci. He also had lessons from Luigi Torchi. | 
Graduated in 1901, he visited foreign lands. Living for a time in Russia, 
he studied at Leningrad with Rimsky-Korsakov; later in Berlin, with 
Max Bruch. He was appointed professor of composition at the Liceo’ 
In 1913 he began to teach composition at the’ 
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issimo trills of the muted ‘Violin, harp] an artist’s expedient in sticking real leaves 
notes and a soft chord of the ‘cellos and{|0n a painted tree in a landscape. But it 
xfolas. When Mr. Toscanini led the New| Was quite clear that the nightingale ae. 


: lighted every one last night, as Respight’s ; 
York Philharmonic Society through the ev 

tone-poem, he set thé gramaphone to one music evidently did; and when Mr. Tos. F 
side or a little behind the band, in the canini completed the great crescendo with : 


th rchestra | Which the final movement ends the house 
Tea ot the ciapeank atiniitad ‘the Tnesdlac | burst into a roar of excited approval which 
How Mr. Koussevitzky will dispose it re- brought the conductor repeatedly to the 
stage, and eventually drew the composer 

pomene %0 be seen. himself to the platform. 
? ‘ ‘The music is good rhetoric, good ‘thea- 
Answering a query of Mr. Lawrence| ter,’ very caninly composed and quite 
Gilman, the editor of the program-book of gorgeously orchestrated. Some of the in- 


r sniehi | 5 i ing is exquisite, as in thef 

Phitharmonic Society, Mr. Respighi| Strumental color , 
ea of the new piece: “ ‘Pines of Rome’ | Nocturne, out of which the nightingale isf 
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first time at the Augusteum last season, | 8eem to us to inhabit this score: there are § 
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wee pa ee eee, oOo UaInE Stravinsky (the first movement comes out 
of Rome,’ I sought to reproduce by means ph hka’). Dukas, Rimsky-Korsakoff 
of tone an impression of Nature, in ‘Pines Of ‘Petrushka’), : akort, 
of Rome’ I have used Nature as a point of ; aakateehes 
departure in order to recall in my music | mere ath ah question of me viaiit) a 
i . ithe surefire effectiveness of the piece. it 
memories and visions. The century-old will be popular and will undoubtedly go 
trees which dominate so characteristically ‘the rounds of the orchestras and stay in 
the Roman landscape become testimony for | 2 : “ 
Se op their repertories. 
various phases in Roman life. 
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where children play in the groves, oe 
the Italian equivalent of “Ring Aroun 
a-Rosy,” mimicing marching soldiers and NOTES and LINES 
battles, twittering and shrieking like swal- By PHILIP HALE 
lows at evening. And here the composer rm 
remembers street tunes of Rome. “The 7 : 
Pines Near a Catacomb” remind him of The Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. ' 
the dusty pathos of mortality. Muted horns xKoussevitzky, conductor, will play to- 
and strings sing chant-like ‘phrases; @ morrow afternoon and Saturday even- 
trumpet behind the scenes intones a hymn. ! ing, three unfamiliar compositions. An 
“The Pines of the Janiculum” suggest a arrangement for strings of one of bee 
nocturne bathed im the> orchestral moon- valdi’s Concertos has been . pe 
light of harps and celesta and brooding ited, by A. Mistovski. The lates " 
strin ‘lexicons do not know the gentleman. 
gs. The nightingale sings. Th t ame recently from an 
Finally, in “The Pines of the Appian | oxford publishing house. Perhaps Mr. 
Way,” a misty dawn summons to the com- wilacevvaiet acts as general editor for it. 
posers fancy a vision of past glories; in- | bares CHER 
distinctly, incessantly, he hears—we hear,| fekeu’s “Contrapuntal Fantasia on & 
in music of imposingly cumulative power— Cramignon of Liege’’ will be heard here 
the-rhythm of innumerable steps. Trum-jfor the first time. A Cramignon is 4 
|pets blare, and the army of the Consul ad-| Walloon folk tune for dancing, pecullar 
|Vances brilliantly in the newly risen sun | to the region about Liege. The dance is 
‘toward the sacred way, mounting in tri- | something like a farandole. ij ee 
| umph the Capitoline Hill. Or, as some Often singing for the dance. ge 
prefer to say, the Fascist hordes of Mus- Ot unknown here. His eco hapnpal Sym- 
Solini enter in and possess the city of Anjou has heen played a io bY 
phony concert, and chamber music D» 
; him has been heard. He died young. 
Having heard all these things. Mr. Gilman Some think that if he had lived, he 
wrote in The Herald-Tribune: -“Of course would be ranked among the leading 
it was enchanting to hear a real nightin- geomposers of Europe. Young as he was, 
gale in Carnegie Hall, just as it would have the list of his compositions is @ long 
been enchanting to see a real swan swim- one, 
ming in an artificial lake in front of the —e-— wrhe 
first violins while the orchestra played the Respighi’s symphonic poem, ai 
next number. ‘The Swan of Tuonela.’ But Fountains of Rome,” has been applau ‘ 
for us the nightingale was never for a mo- ed more than once at Symphony ioe 
ment in the symphonic picture. He was a certs. “Pines of Rome” is 4 ow a 
charming fragment of the real world in- piece. It was composed in anaes pee 
truding upon an idea] plane. We resented Toscanini brought it out at ot suite 
his presence as much as we should resent susteum, Rome, in 1925. When the 


Debussy (the nocturne of ‘Iberia’). But} 


was performed in America for 
time under the composer's d 
Philadelphia by the Philadelphia 


following information ,to Mr. Gilman, 

the editor of the Program Books: 

‘While in his preceding work, ‘The 
Fountains of Rome,’ the composer 
sought to reproduce by means of tone 
an impression of nature, in ‘The Pines 
of Rome’ he uses nature as a point of 
departure in order to recall memories 
and visions. The century-old trees 
which dominate so characteristically the 
Roman landscape become testimony for 
the principal events in Roman life.”’ 

The score contains this explanatory 
preface. Mr. Gilman rewrote the Eng- 
lish version, 

‘1—-The Pines of the Villa Borghese, 
Children are at play in the pine grove 
of the villa Borghese, dancing the Italian 
equivalent of ‘ring around.a rosy’; mim- 
icking marching soliers and battles, 
twittering and shrieking like swallows 
at evening, and. they disappear. Sud-/ 
denly the scene changes to— | 

“2—-The Pines near a Catacomb, (be- 
ginning with muted and divided strings, 
muted horns, p). We see the shadows 
of the pines which overhang the en- 
trance to a catacomb. From the depths 
rises a chant which re-echoes solemnly, 
sonorously, ike a hymn, and is then 
mysteriously silenced. 

“3—The Pines of the Janiculum. There 
is a thrill in the air. The full moon re- 
veals the profile of the pines of Giani- 
colo’s hill, A nightingale sings (repre- 
sented by a gramophohe record of a 


nightingale’s song, heard from the or- 
chestra. ) 


Te EE as COD ek eres, eee ee ee el eee 


tra on Jan. 15, 1926, Respighi gave the 


glories; trumpets blare, and the army | 
| 


of the consul advances brilliantly in the 
grandeur of a newly risen sun toward 

the sacred way, mounting in triumph 

the Capitoline hill.’”’ , 

Talking with a representative of Mu- 
sical America, Mr. Respighi said: 

“Yes, there is a phonograph record of 
a real nightingale’s song used in the 
third movement. It is a nocturne, and 
the dreamy, subdued air of the wood- 
land at the evening hour is mirrored in 
the scoring for the orchestra. Suddenly 
there is silence, and the voice of the real 
bird rises, with its liquid notes. i 

‘Now that device has created no end 
of discussion in Rome, in London— 
where the work has been played. It has 
been styled radical, a departure from 
the rules. ; 

“IT simply realized that no combination 
of wind instruments could quite counter- 
feit the real bird’s song. Not even a 
coloratura soprano could have produced 
an effect other than artificial. So I used 
the phonograph. The directions in the 
score have been followed thus wherever 
it has been played.”’ 

The program of this week’s concerts 
will also ipclude Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 1, 

Mr. Toscanini has conducted ‘Pines 
of Rome’”’ in New York; Respighi con- 
ducted it at a concert of the Chicago 
Symphony orchestra in Chicago. 
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OTTERINO RESPIGHI 


‘Born on July 6, 1879, at Bologna, Italy; now sojourning in the United States) 


k 
* 


Xespighi first studied music with his father. 


Entering the Liceo 


| Musicale in Bologna, he studied the violin with Federico Sardi, compo- 
|sition with Giuseppe Martucci. He also had lessons from Luigi Torchi. 
| Graduated in 1901, he visited foreign lands. Living for a time in Russia, 
ne studied at Leningrad with Rimsky-Korsakov; later in Berlin, with 
‘iax Bruch. He was appointed professor of composition at the Liceo 


Musicale, Bologna. 


In 1913 he began to teach composition at the 


Royal Academy of Saint Cecilia at Rome. 
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FORTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE & TWENTY-SIX 


1 ae eae * Br: on “3 Bee ie i . si 
Breede Hing ot a ae obi ; 
pee ‘symphony. A 
| - choru: ar voices, concordant 
‘and vanited, has Br ns e itself heard in wel- 
come and. yraise of. Boston’ S superlative 
orchestra as: heard on the radio. To the 
benefactor responsible for the broadcast 
. letters of appreciation have come in a 
ae, “small deluge from people in every walk of 
a i. ing. tonigh t, the Boston Sym- life, old and young, humble and high. Men 
bi JET, will be featured by a new Plan of affairs, who rarely give time to write 


of Bis ‘announcing which will run as @ ¢peir opinions of radio programs, have been 
ance dngpaesil yap von, the air thewngh| at pains to express their approval in the 


dna courtesy of W. S. Quinby. most positive terms. Hundreds of persons 
f This” plan is based upon the unde- vino have always been interested in good 


aap of . : 
per i cy hag thar ol ins aoadheesl music, and hundreds who never knew be 


are interested in knowing something | fore that they were interested in good 
ab pout | the technical construction of a ‘music, have sent word of their enjoyment 


ola “a. jel Shoe He oda | ama of their appreciation. Even school 
’ 


Rit Like a mammoth building; or a bat-. children have joined in the letters of grati- 
‘tleship, or a fine piece of music, an tyde. 
Fe bagretay is built according to a sea A year or two ago Mr. William Arms 
lied to the Boston Symphony | ‘ 
re ttre, this plan takes into consid- ‘isher mace a remarkably careful and 


er tration all the elements of sound, har- practical nation-wide study of radio pro- 


nony, balance of tone, volume. and- grams, and of the actual wishes of the 
any | other things which are neces-— te found, every- 


ing them. 
ary to secure perfection in the finished public concern 

ie tt. " where, a strong desire expressed for bet- 
‘The _ make-up of the orchestra will |+.) music in broadcasting. If ever a piece & 

therefore be discussed in nine chap- ed accurate in its con- II. 
ers, the first of which will be tonight |0f research was Prov oat ale py tte El 

the story of violins and the part they clusions, this. one has bee mae 
play in a big orchestra like the Boston | ‘response given to the Symphony one . 
Symphony. The broadcasting of the 
At succeeding concerts other units of over the wireless. directly available to 
the orchestra will be subjects for dis- | concerts has made re iv spatter 
cussion. Some of these are as i thousands of listeners: not only 


lows: _ Violas, violoncellos, basses. | iv ly good. music; and the 
flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, horns, | music” but supremely & oe uae | 


, 0 
mpets, trombones, harps, timpanis, | offering has been acclaimed ate ee 
ussion, etc. the donor’s most hopeful anticipa 
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- Psalm XIII, “Lord, how long'wilt thou forget me?” 
For tenor solo, chorus and orchestra 


_ “ ee 
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nnn eenenenenesenenesetunnnnncnpepeneieneeereee, 


A Faust Symphony in Three Character Pictures 


(after Goethe) 
I. FAUST: 


Lento assai. Allegro impetuoso. 
Allegro agitato ed appassionato assai. 
GRETCHEN: 


Andante soave. 


Ill. MEPHISTOPHELES: 


Allegro vivace ironico. 
Andante mistico (with Male Chorus). 


_ Another interesting feature of this 
announcement plan ‘will be what the 
public always likes to hear—namely, 
the stories of men who have succeeded 
supremely well in their life work. In 
uis particular case these men have 
devoted their lives ‘to the mastering 
of musical instruments. And the ar- 
tists who will be mentioned are among 
the | world’s greatest players. 


Poy Abbie 


yond question, this ‘series on the radio W o 
contribute to a general elevation ; 
the public’s taste in music, and gu BN 
for enjoyment of the best. If you _ 
attend the Symphony. Concert . tonight, ne 
all means tune jn to the orchestra wh 


Mr. ae algae lifts his baton. 
| 


THE CECILIA SOCIETY (MALCOLM | ANG, Conductor) 
CHARLES STRATTON, Tenor 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


A lecture on the above 


at 5 o’clock, by Mr. 
Library, 


programme will be given on Monday, February 15, 
R. G. Appel in the Lecture Hall, Boston Public 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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NEW PLAN OF 
ANNOUNCING 


Will Tell Technical Con- - 
struction of Symphony 
Beginning tonight, the Soubin Syme- 


phony Orchestra broadcast through 
WEEI, will be featured by a new lan 


\of announcing which will run as a 
‘continued story through the nine con- 
icerts still to go on the air threugh 
| the courtesy of W. S. Quinby. 


This plan is based upon the unde- 


'niable fact that the thousands of 


i 


people who are enjoying these concerts 
are interested in knowing something 
about the technical construction of a 
great orchestra like the Boston Sym- 
phony, and also about its personnel. 
Like a mammoth building, or a bat- 
tleship, or a fine piece of music, an 
orchestra is built according to a plan. 


|As applied to the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra, this plan takes into consid- 
eration all the elements of sound, har- 
mony, balance of tone, volume and 
inany other things which are neces- 
Sary to secure perfection in the finished . 
result. 

The make-up of the orchestra will 
therefore be discussed in nine chap- 


‘ters, the first of which will be tonight 


~the story of violins and the part they 
play in a big orchestra like the Boston 
Symphony. 

At succeeding concerts other units of 


the orchestra will be subjects for dis- | 
cussion. Some of these are as fol-' 


lows: Violas, violoncellos, basses. 


flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, horns, | 


; | d eveti 
trumpets, trombones, harps, timpanis, ; offering has been acclaimed beyon 


percussion, etc. 


Another interesting feature of this: yond question, this series on the radio will 


announcement plan will be what the 
public always likes to hear—namely, 


the stories of men who have succeeded | 


supremely well in their life work. In/ 
this particular case these men have. 
devoted their lives to the mastering) 
of musical instruments. And the ar-. 
tists who will be mentioned are among | 
the world’s greatest players. 


LLL TOLL LT LO LL LLL LL LOE TEN TTL CI I tt 


Tune In on — 


ball 

Broattasting of the "3 <2 CS haa 
has given rise to a new symphony. A 
great chorus of popular voices, concordant 
and united, has made itself heard in wel- 
come and raise of Boston’s superlative 
orchestra as heard on the radio. To the 
benefactor responsible for the broadcast 
letters of appreciation have come in a 
small deluge from people in every walk of 
life, old and young, humble and high. Men 
of affairs, who rarely give time to write 
their opinions of radio programs, have been 
at pains to express their approval in the 
most positive terms. Hundreds of persons 
who have always been interested in good 
music, and hundreds who never knew be- 
fore that they were interested in good 
music, have sent word of their enjoyment 
and of their appreciation. Even school 
children have joined in the letters of grati- 
tude. 

A year or two ago Mr. William Arms 
Hisher mace a remarkably careful and 
practical nation-wide study of radio pro- 
grams, and of the actual wishes of the 
public concerning them. He found, every- 
‘where, a strong desire expressed for wets 
ter music in broadcasting. If ever a piece 
of research was proved accurate in its con- 
clusions, this one has been upheld by the 
response given to the Symphony Concerts 
over the wireless. The broadcasting of the 
concerts has made directly available to 
thousands of listeners not only muerter 
music” but supremely good music; and tie 
the donor’s most hopeful anticipations. be 
of 
cits 


contribute to a general eleyation 
the public’s taste in music, and Cul | 
for enjoyment of the best. If you cannol 
attend the Symphony Concert tonight, 
all means tune in to the orchestra 
Mr. Koussevitzky lifts his baton. 
ae 
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FORTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE & TWENTY-SIX 


Sixteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 19, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 20; at 8.15 o’clock 


- Psalm XIII, “Lord, how long wilt thou forget me?’’ 
For tenor solo, chorus and orchestra 


A Faust Symphony in Three Character Pictures 


(after Goethe) 
I. FAUST: 


Lento assai. Allegro impetuoso. 
Allegro agitato ed appassionato assai. 


Il. GRETCHEN: 
Andante soave. 


Ill. MEPHISTOPHELES: 


Allegro vivace ironico. 
Andante mistico (with Male Chorus). 


THE CECILIA SOCIETY (MALCOLM = ANG, Conductor) 
CHARLES STRATTON, Tenor 


eee - 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


A lecture on the above programme will be given on M 
| ve 
at 5 o'clock, e g n Monday, February 15, 


Lineal R. G. Appel in the Lecture Hall, Boston Public 


eT 
See esse sthesstsnestenenteees 


works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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in a polishéa= manner it would have! 
seemed even less significant. Thé chorus 
singing was adequate as regards tech-. 
‘nical proficiency and musical intelli- 
gence. It was hot so impressive that 
it gave emphasis to the musical text. 
The concert would have been long 
enough without the Pslam. No doubt, 
_ Mr. Koussevitsky, having a chorus at 


‘his disposal, wished to employ it if only 
for the pleasure of the singers, as the 


Orchestra Is Assisted DY |¢imate portion had nothing to do in the 


‘symphony. | 


Tenor Soloist and Cecilia | Liszt for two hours at a stretch is a 
. test of an audienee’s physical endurance. 
Society 
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Not without reason was the “Gretchen” 
movement given alone here and in cer- 
tiin Iuropean cities before the whole 
&RVmphony was heard: for in this move- 
ment we have Liszt at the height of his 
poetic feeling and technical skill, espe- 
cially in the matter of instrumentation. 
Herlioz’s description of the chief motive 
“Fantastic” symphony, “Simple, 
timid, but of a noble and passionate 


« wet 


LISZT’S 183TH PSALM 
IS HEARD HERE 


~ 


~_—— a 


of his 


~~ 


92 


By PHILIP HALE 
The 16th concert of the Boston Sym- 


phony orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky, con- 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony hall. The orchestra was 
assisted by Charles Stratton, tenor, and 
the Cecilia Society, which had been 
rehearsed for the occasion by its con- 
ductor, Malcolm Lang. 

The program consisted of Liszt’s 13th 
Psalm for tenor, chorus and orchestra, 
and his “‘Faust’’ symphony for orches- 
tra, with tenor solo and chorus in the 
tinale, *‘Mephistopheles.”’ 

The Psalm was in all probability per- 
formed here for the first time. The 
reason for the delay was apparent yves- 
terday. The music is on the whole 
neither grateful nor eloquent. 
curious work displaying the weaker side 
of Liszt, the composer, with few 
revelations of hisamazing talent. 
there was little or nothing of the 
Hebraic spirit in the music, nothing 
like the exaltation that animates and 
Rlorifies the Psalms with Mr. Bloch’s 
music was to be expected. In his 
sacred works it was not easy for Liszt 
to be even plausibly religious. Too 
often with him the expression of de- 
votional feeling was either affected sim- 
Plicity or rank sentimentalism. But 
let this Psalm be regarded only as a 
dramatic outpouring. Here Liszt does 
his best to be effective in quasi-operatic 
Manner, but the passages given to the 
tenor are eloquent only through the 
skill and fervor of the singer to whom 
they happen to be assigned. Taken by 
themselves they are generally labored; 
they are not infrequently a weakening 
of the text. Mr. Stratton did his best 
make the music strike home. He 
evidently aimed at rhetorical intensity 
rather than at an exhibition of Smooth 
‘nd firm tonal production or at tonal 
beauty. In this he was wise, for had 
Liszt's musie been sung Suavely and 


to 


That 


} 


character,” may be applied to the first 
theme in “Gretchen’’—Here is true mu- 
sical portrature of character. Nor is the 
motive of the middle. section, the mea- 
sure fer violins, dolce amoroso, more 
sensuous music, inferior. 

in “Faust” mannerisms of Liszt, end- 
Jess repetitions of unimportant phrases 
leading to modulation or toa fresh mu- 
Bical xdea, fret tne nerves of the hearer 
and lessen the general effect. If only 
some one would contrive to give “Selec- 
tions from the movement Faust.” There 
fire fine things in it, as there are vulgar 
moments. The musie for ‘‘Mephistoph- 
eles” is best described as ‘“‘clever’’ in 
its parodistic vein; and it includes one 
sreat dramatic moment; the sudden ap- 


It is ajpearance of the “Gretchen” theme. 


| Mr. Koussevitsky gave a highly dra- 
matic, poetic and emotional interpreta- 
tion of the symphony. The orchestral] 
performance was brilliant, although. 
there were a few instances of a lack of 
precision in attack. The chorus was | 
effective. Mr. Stratton’s task was less 
arduous than in the Pslam. 

This concert reminded us, if a re- 
minder was necessary, of Wagner’s au- 
dacious borrowing of themes and whole 
passages of harmonic progressions from 
the symphony for his own music- 
dramas. Wagner leaned heavily on 


Frets shoulder, as Listz, both in the 


Psalm—witness long passages for this 


jor that section of the string choir in 


The Psalm—and in the “Gretchen” | 
| movement leaned on the shoulder of the 
|great Hector Bertioz. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. | 
The program announced for next week 
is as follows: Glazounov, Prelude from 
the Suite, “The Middle Ages;” Dukas, 
Symphony C major; Gilbert, Symphonic 
Piece (first performance); Ravel, Second 
Suite, ‘Daphnis and Chloe.” This pro- 
éram, we are told, is subject to Change, | 
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) which had progressed the _in- iiss 
poh Pw portions of the Symphony. 


Of Surpassing Eloquence LISZ | P ROGRAM AT | Bare poeta 


But to turn to a happier theme, the 


EVER S0) pe ib ‘wae one of surpassing eloquence, ; M 


~~ ~-- 


uck’s version. 
Among the traditions of the Boston 


| Mr Koussevitzky’s interpretation was 
Symphony 1s that of Dr. Muck’s, thérefore awaited with not a little cu- 
ym ; 


reerained an especial regard ana) f { Faust’ Symphony and | tisity. tis inc pare 

| , ) avin aie an ig tg ee py : | , / th “Gretchen” 
raise Fi : 

ELOQ ENT ee ee aati nent Green, 18th Psalm Heard ment yester 


day held th roughout its 
the use of a revised score which he 


somewhat n s lengths, but in the 
himself had discovered at Bayreuth. | : 


Yet however vivid the meamory 0O ° | | ) Lisz t’s “A F aust Symphony,”’ and his Superfluous page 
"e , 9 , 


rt of will 
\Kouss | to go on Hstenin ad of droppin 
ent splendor of Mr. (Koussevitzky's tenor solo and orchestra, filled yester- | 5 pping 


off into a day dream or a doze. 
Lj t “Faust” Given achievement, that memory must needs day's Symphony’ program. <A mixed The audience applauded after each 
ISZU S ; | 


an 
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CAREY ; tea - trained | Movement, and Mr Koussevitzky 

for the moment fade. Aoubted whether | chorus from the Cecilia Society, sig acknowledged this aplause, no doubt 

Surely it yd nit encompassed | Py Malcolm Lang, and charles Strat- | because except in name 
Symphony Hall has ever | 


this music “fs 
M 3 M V ll S derl ore sensuously | / ton, tenor, assisted. In the finale for} not a Symphony, but merely an uncon- 
ost ar S Ou sounds more tenderly, m 


| Rip gh sed AP sare , . | hected series of tene pictures, 

esterday | | male chorus of Liszt's Symphony mem =. ‘e* , 
beautiful — pect adh the | eee’ at other local choruses assisted, here is no need for rehashing all the 
rose from e 


old controversy about the meri 
t. And § | though the programs contained no meu- f demerits of Liszt ne & bani pate the 
|? | he second movemen tion of the fact composer. His 
rf rmance Fragma oxy f Gretchen, but’ ABE ager a, rca tx n, | Drop Rious cleverness, his genuine gift | 
S O not only the music o Samhiation | ; The coreert is of unusual length. } of harmonic invention, his fi 

that of Faust and that of reget 9 a! ‘One can enjoy more than two hours of chestral effects, his ability 
> nto . ) Ee Ove \ ar 4 : 
pheles as well came yesterday /nothing but Beethoven, Moz urt, Bach 


oO Nh. ~ 


ae make a | 
a 1Ong way . 
‘Of are undeniable. | 
H i l than a spiritual drama | nothing but Liszt from 2:30 to 4:45 the}. p 

BY WARREN STOREY SMI ventional sense a § 


out yesterday | 
| Dleasures of that composer’s work, such | 
2 as esterday given © ‘ Mar ¢ 2O . : 4 4 P 99 

hat must be 7 pa hd ah Mh steal not the | ihe setting en, jth’ Pasi Which | ficial when t tries. 

A symphony ified eae oP saan narticle of its psychological i began the concert, has never been rer- when it tries to be o 

ranked among the most notable that io emotional intent, yet the plece ee Desi Ng In Boston. It was com- Byron’s cane only t 

: ° L ; hitecture 'posed in 1855. 

NS | sati like as musical are 

Boston has heard since the comi gery eat 


_— indies 


The only American per- mocking laughter 


eauty. | formance on record Was Siven in New ‘‘Mephistopheles,”’ 
of Mr. Koussevitzky was that of yes- | and as an expression of plastic b York in 1890. Th 


, that 
to: bisané’ ave is is not music likely | denies, seems alive in this unromantic 
: , neOAS ‘sons 
_terday afternoon, at which were per- Liszt’s Masterpiece 
; 


the 
not already fervent } age. 

sy Of Liszt's work.” Since it Path os In fairne 
ae . antedates Tagner's “Tristan ; 
formed the remarkable “Faust Sym Long the Symphony 1s, of course oetes| = =Wagner’s “Tristan” and | tha e final clima 


it deserves to “Ring” music, the Wagnerish harmonic ammering 
' phony” of Liszt and that composer's yet hardly a rtm Aad oppresesses, changes and turns of melody must be rnal feminin 
eae ti f the Thirteenth | be sacrificed. If its acity of the lis- accounted as evidence in favor of those : nward’’ does 
| unfamiliar a sy te Qadtes d it is the yy gpa Vvesterday, it bet Nate oe Hap learned a great 
i ecilla pociety anc hat is a . nN AS prospective father-in-law, | 
Bhar oe hea t r iantiting the one rn added, it would have fallen on 
|; Charlies Stratton, tenor, 


But neither the 
‘ orchestra. 


e “ P Pleadingly reiterated ii fT é heart. 
fresher ears had a briefer, less tedious “How long, O Lord” 


‘ yaa The radio audi { 
d,’’ of the theatrica}]- | ence tonight, ifthe 
ded it ly &loomy opening section nor the final pide Portion of the concert is wal} 
sieve sige te day on which to dilate bomibastie outburst. ransmitted, sh 
It is a la . 


cae “I will sing unto) Ould enjoy the la | 
EAK the profound depths of the first the Lord, because He has dealt Bounti-|| of the last ‘movemone > 
THE PSALM W "upon the 


of the fully with me,” sueceed in stirring gen-|, the most. The Slow mo 
movement, the anne ee | the | ane emotion in the listener. es ae the theme 'for oboe 

To be sure, this was not an afternoon second, the amazing C | “Ne could always S¢e in one’s mind’s| beg nn-ng, should a] ( 
of unalloyed delight. The Psalm true diablerie of the third. of its | eye the familiar Liszt of the photo-| The point of the third movement will; 

hich far as could be ascertained, Not only is it the masterpiece 0% an | Sraphs saying to himself as he planned be lost unless one recalls the the 
which, so fa bu im Boston 0 ; hearins it yesterday oO <a | his effects, ‘That Ought to make them of the earlier Movements, 
_had never before been given in ively composer; a to believe that onls sit up!" here mercilessly 
\fs a composition of comparatively was constraine ong the composers | Charles Stratton Sang the tenor solo ton’s voice ought 
slight worth, one that if _ vgn Richard phone awe day has wrought | + this psalm obvious endeavor Bao in the Psa! 
| ast not sul- zt’s or oO | » us ce gas . | 

Tite rederains to spines the pains rhe agra arf in tone. t that could | Vi b t Was an: elvoia stage with by present dec 
expended upon it yesterday. And anq gince an iran as that of | . Vastly preferred his whol- “Middle Ages,” 
eg it was the lack of inspiration give a performance such mar | ie s of the solo in the major, the sec- 
Sy otra nl f re-| is more than a mere a} | ey SZUS familiar Symphony. S “‘Daphnis et 
eae seuelo Steelf or a want o Mr | reer re emble-machine, a. er | A ton is notably the best tenor ‘Symphonic Piece" 
sponsiveness in the singers, ik verons he spoken concerning 6a ‘+o tS been assisting soloist with the of Cambridge, long 
KKoussevitzky, though he wreaked him-| word mus tal voices whose appeal: | St ; y in a choral concert here as a composer with 
self upon them, here failed to elicit} tain instrumen a thal part . in the | 1 U as asons, One doubts individuality of Style and vartety if 
from his choral forces any very im- ing accents playe fect whole—in pat “wil, kee Seneration can re- mood. 

ressive performance creating of a perie tr, Wendler, the! |: . S Sup this capacity. His Mr Gilbert will lecture at the Boston 
ee batter was he served by the} ticular, the Pee att aiienart the bas- | | | yentartacen Tbe tanding feature of ropa Library eS aah tL Md at 5, 

| of Mr. ‘a (of Mr. Dy on. this program, including his own 

male chorus in the Finale of the! bass clarinet Laus, the flute of neh made a dazzling success Sih & 4 
“Faust Symphony.” But even there; soon - re cas at Mr. Gillet an 
neither the chorus nor Mr. Stratton | Laurent, 


: franc. 
could quite attain to the lofty plane: the VAR: OR: Teh 


See ee LL Le tet tice tia att saat ty rte eerie enn nctenenionen gui 
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~~ CHORUS ASSISTING, 
FAUST, WITH PSALM 


MR. KOUSSEVITZKY ENTEKS FRESH 
FIELDS 





The Fated “Faust Symphony” Again 
Misses Fire—This Time Sweetened and 
Sentimentalized Performance—-No Biting 
Devil but a Properly Ecstatic Close—A 
Choral Psalm for Prelude and Tedium— 
Incidental Voices 


eww aes ee —_ 


S THE YEARS pass over symphony | 
concerts of long standing, one of | 


another piece, descending from 
conductor to conductor, becomes 


curiously fated. Here in Boston, the con- | 


spicuous instamce is Liszt's “Faust Sym- 
phony.” Thirty-odd seasons ago, it passed 
into the repertory of the Symphony Or- 
chestra and, through fifteen more, held 
modest place. Long intervals separated 
performances; sometimes they included the 
final chorus; sometimes they cut the voices 
away. In either case, whoever the con- 
ductor, the music made no deep impression 
upon those that heard; stirred uneasy 
tongues into hardly a ripple of debate. In 
the course of his second term in Boston, 
Dr. Muck revived the “Faust Symphony.” 
He had already proved his ability to give 
to Liszt’s symphonic poems a rhetorical 
pomp, a romantic intensity, a sweep of 
imagination, a magnificence of sonority, 
that reanimated amd transfigured them. 
Hear and believe, cried the Lisztians, our 
Franz is now sounding as he intended him- 
self to sound, as his own time listened and 
admired. Observe, retorted the _ anti- 
Lisztians, how a conductor with a flair for 
this base metal, may silver and gild it in 
the crucible of his sympathies and abilities. 

Undoubtedly Dr. Muck possessed this 
fiair for Liszt’s music by and large; while 
in the “Faust Symphony” it became veri- 
table fusion of the conductor’s and the 
composer’s idiosyncrasies. The first . pair 
of performances set two audiences agog; 
they were repeated more than once; New 
York, as well as Boston, heard and ap- 
pPlauded. When Dr. Muck departed, the 
“Faust Symphony” remained hfs tallest 
monument; in the recollection of the public, 


it had become one of the pieces, like the | 


Prelude to ‘Tristan,’ or Brahms’s First 
Symphony, of which great things are an- 
ticipated, 






ne Dr. Muck, after the Ra- 
saudian interregnum, Mr. Monteux long 
left the “Faust Symphony” on the shelf, 
Then, upon a day in 1923, he reached for 
ic with hapless consequences. Highly ex- 
pectant audiences, remembering the music 
from Dr. Muck, heard it with blank dis-, 
appointment and_ disillusion. Nothing 
sounded; everything came off tamely. Up. 
and down the lengths of the first movement, | 
Faust no longer. wandered in torment; no. 
visions of Gretchen rose hauntingly. Her. 
own “Andante Soave’ touched neither 
listening ears nor susceptible hearts. The 
“Allegro JIronico” etched in no Mephis- 
topheles. The tonal heavens rolled not back 
upon the “mystic chorus.’”’” Worse still, 
that drama in music of contrasted, con- 
flicting, interplaying themes, bewept and 
bemocked—characterizing motivs as truly 
as Wagner’s own—passed inaudible. Yet 
by it the “Faust Symphony” endures— 
crown, for invenéion and imagination, of 
Lisst’s music. Most hearers eyed their 
r.eighbors inquiringly, asking what had De- 
fallen a ptece that a few years before had 





searched and thrilled them, Not a measure § 


was altercd; yet nearly every page was 
dulled. He must have suspected his 


lfailure with what ‘“‘at these concerts” was 


a glorified music. Back to the library 
went the “Faust Symphony.” 


ewe 


Early in the season Mr. Koussevitzky 
took down the fateful score; yesterday 
brought it to performance, with the orches- 
tra keved to the task, the men of The 
Cecilia for choir, Mr. Charles Stratton for 
tenor voice. Through eight days antici- 
pation had run high. All and sundry 
agreed that the music ‘“‘suited’’ the con- 
ductor: that he was likely to work wonders 


upon it. He came; he played; he only 


half-conquered. For more than one ros 


from the performance with expectation || 


unfulfilled: while signs of a restless house 
were plain. “Das Ewig-Weibliche,” 
the tenor, “‘zieht uns hinan’’; but alread)s 
“Das Ewig-Weibliche” had departed in 
‘numbers at every pause in the Symphony 


Evidently regarding each movement as a) 
separate entity, Mr. Koussevitzky permit: | 


ted applause at the corresponding interval. 


| It was not too hearty; nor at the end aicg 


lit set the welkin a-ringing. Not that thi 
“Baust Symphony” again fell flat. Rathel 
}it hung in that unhappy limbo which 3s 
half-accom»plishment, 

To the other extreme from the uncom 
prehending and unstirred Monteux went 
Mr. Koussevitzky. He tried to make every: 
thing signify; from first measure [to last 
was tireless producer (as they say in the 
theater) of Liszt’s Symphony. Through tre 
“character-pictures” of Faust and Gretcnel™ 
he “siage-managed’—theve is no ole! 
word for it—the entrance of every mot’. 
Scarcely a transformition. a tronstin ' 
‘modulation, escaped his insistent hand. He 
drenched with sensuous ,entimentality tae 
/music of the dreamful Gretchen and the 


' 


Sang 








amorous Faust., Over the first movement.) pavid is _ 


- 


Faust also mooned his troubled way, . a8 is assiduous 


thonrh he were first cousin, beyond the 
Rhine removed, to the hero of Berlioz’s 
‘Fantastic Symphony.” The principal 


means to these ends were a persistently 
' slow pace, softened rhvthms, a lone and 


jovine lineering over every songful period, 


| the incessant use in every choir of sensu- 


ers tone. (At the least tt brought as beau- 
tiful horn-playing as Symphony Hall has 
heard in many a day.) Mr. Monteux had 
staled the “‘Faust Svmvhonv” into dry 


bread. Mr. Koussevitzky was now sop- 


ming it into a _ sertimental sugar-plum, 


With the one conductor Liszt’s muste- 
drama of motivs hid dted of inanition; | 


with the other it was suffocating jn siucet- 


jness. Liszt, after all, is not Skriahin. 


But the “Allegro Ironico,” the famous 


»movement of Mephistopheles, in which the 


» Music mocks, jeers and flouts at the mo- 


jitivs of Faust and Gretchen gone before— 


ithe apex of imagination upon the whole 


a 


symphony, the wonder and admiration of 


gcommentators, the only Goethe-like flend in 


all the music-dramas and all the tone- 
oems! These measures would surely save 
the Koussevitzkian day. Alas and alack ! 
they did not. Plainly enough the Russian| 
is no jronist in music; whereas in rye 
mockeries the Prussian had excelled even 
his ironic self. True, Mr. Koussevitzky 
julokened the pace, sharpened the accents, 
‘et tang to the orchestral tone. Yet few 


£ the Lisztian ironies bit upon the an-| 


icipating ear; while not one of them came 
ind went as acrid parody and satanic jeer. | 
Ir. Koussevitzky’s Mephistopheles was 
juch too decent a fiend for the Lisztian | 
‘company he kept. Not he to turn an. 
rchestra into acid bath and jetting flouts. | 

At the end the conductor's moment 
lid come. In beauty he and the orches- 
ra sustained the suspensive chords; trans- 
figured the returning motiv of Gretchen ; 
‘eleased the “mystic chorus” suffused and 


#spiralling. Mr. Stratton, catching infec-, 


tion from the conductor, indeed labored the 
tenor-part Sentimentally; but the epilogue 
to the symphonic drama stood achieved. 
Only there do Liszt and Skriabin go 


gmated. To the shelves—it ig believable— 
wthe “Faust Symphony” will again return. | 


i in Boston a single conductor, depart- | 
ed, has wrought it in enduring image. | 
| 





For superfluous prelude, Mr. Kousse-| 
vituky added a choral piece from Liszt | 
hitherto unheard in Boston——the setting | 
of the sixteenth Psalm of David, wherein | 
he laments his low estate before his ene- 
mieS and entreats of Jehovah mercy and | 
Salvation. The music is written for tenor 


ithe voice of David—mixed chorus ahd 


modestly furnished orchestra. It is also 


written at length, and wi 
| ’ ith an excee 
, prolixity, ceoding 


Nowhere and everywhere it 


wanders, yet hardly once concentrates an 


» €motion or sustains & musica] idea. The 


chorus is variously employed: the voice of 


TIGHT BINDING 




























‘companion, °Yet hardly 
| twenty measures seize the ear; while not 
so many as ten set sparks’ to’ answering. 
i mood, 

idiom; no more does he cry from the 
heart romantically; as the darkey phrase 
has. it, “he jest sloshes roun’ loose-like.” 

No zeal of performance may pen and 
stiffen such music. Mr. Koussevitzky toiled 
/as though he were disclosing a master- 
piece; Mr. Stratton bore to~-heaven’s gate 
every known sentimentality of oratorio-j 
like song; the choir of The Cecilia 
abounded in transparent, fine-textured, 
keen-phrased soprano tone. Yet tedium, as 
it seemed, was heavy upon many an ear. 
The virus of the opera house fermented 
often in Liszt’s musical “system,” though 
he wrote not one piece for the singing 
theater. Sometimes, he “worked it oft” in 
a “dramatic oratorio,” like ‘Saint Eliza-. 
beth’; again in symphonic music-drama 
like these “character-pietures” of Faust, 
tretchen and Mephistopheles. In the set- 
ting of Psalm XVI. he merely turned it out 
to pasture. . . . By all odds let Mr. 
Koussevitzky have a chorus as often as 
may be; he craves it, the excels with it. 
But let him also choose music worthy of 
such powers and ambition. Around the 
corner Honegger’s “King David’ and 
Stravinsky’s ‘‘Les Noces” are both waiting, 
Master-modernists wrote them—and did. 
not meander. Hut Fc 












Koussevitzky Conducts — 
Liszt's ““Faust Symphony” 


The sixteenth program of the Bos- 
ton - Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor, given yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, was devoted to the composi- 
tions of Franz Liszt. Assisted by the 
Cecilia Society, Malcolm Lang, coa- 
ductor, the orchestra gave his set- 
ting of the Thirteenth Psalm, “Lord, 
how long wilt Thou forget me?” and 
“A Faust Symphony.” : 

It would seem that only now is 
Liszt receiving his due as a composer, 
Too long has he been recognized as 
the composer of “Les Préludes” and 
“Tasso,” with an occasional hearing 
of “Mazeppa” outside of his familiar 
piano works. Two reasons may be 
assigned for this apparent neglect: 
his reputation as a virtuoso, and the 
fact that he was more often than not 
an experimenter, leaving the more 
complete working out of his bold and 
original thoughts to others. It is a 
commonplace to call attention to the 
debt which Wagner owes to him, or 
the Russians one and all. Thus did 
Monteverde reap the profit of the 
daring innovations of Peri and Cac- 
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eLithime Beathoved Tet the warTee iging. SEven “Mr, Koussevitzky 
‘eini;-or Beethoven of the way singing. Even Mr. Koussev ' 
fully Sroken Gedy Philip Emn (with all his ion could not com- 
Bach and Rust; or Berlioz of the ‘municate a spark of emotion to them 
original ideas of his teacher Lesueur. yesterday afternoon. They sang in- 

Yet Liszt is deserving of much intelligently, with Bostonian reserve. 
his own right. And if proof is needed, ‘They sang in an eminently respect- 
yesterday afternoon offered it in able manner. But they did not once 


lves in the 
more than sufficient quantity. To be apparently lose themse 
gure there is much - his setting of beauty of the music. No doubt they 


now become the stock in trade of but they gave no exterior evidence 


ery! 
every composer, but even so the | Of_ it. 


‘ 7 the 
said of Beethoven and. Mr. Charles Stratton sang t 
ny of en. No one on hearing tenor solos with fervor, often with 


this music, however, may honestly tonal beauty, occasionally marred 


deny its sincerity and its nobility, its” by undue forcing of his voice. But} 


moments of real beauty and power. his performance exhibited the requi- 
Only Liszt could have attained the site amount of musical understand- 


dramatic intensity of the opening ing and was on the whole satis- | 


tenor solo or of many of the suc- factory. : 
ceeding passages for the chorus. | The orchestra accomplished truly 
And of the “Faust Symphony” wonderful feats of virtuosity. 5S. M. 

even more may justly be said. In| ™ — 
these days of returning admiration | 
for a more “classic” style, the music. 
of the Romanticists often strikes a 
note of disturbing affectation. Some 
of its romantic poses and formulas 
(little did its originators realize that. 
they were writing as many formulas 
as their classical predecessors) 
sound outmoded and artificial. But 
this is only to be noted here and 
there in the “Faust Symphony.” It 
is and will for long remain one of 
the masterpieces of the Romantic 
school if not of all music. The} 
genius of its creator shines forth 
from page after page, and it often 
rises to sublime heights of emo- 
tional expression. 


The music of yesterday afternoon 
was well suited to the talents of Mr. 
Koussevitzky. Even Dr. Muck’s read- 
ing of this symphony, near perfection 
as it undoubtedly was, often smacked 
of cynicism. Not so with Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky, who completely surrendered 
to its message. Consequently the in- | 
terpretation as a whole, if not as— 
nearly perfect in technical detail as 
some of those in the past, was out- 
standingly beautiful and poetic. If. 
Dr. Muck excelled in the movement | 
of Mephistophelian parody, surely he ) 
did not attain to the exquisite love- 
| liness of Mr. Koussevitzky’s concep- 
tion of the one devoted to the por- 
trayal of Gretchen. In short, it was | 
the most complete performance | 
which Mr. Koussevitzky has given of. 
any large work here so far. 


The Cecilia Society has not in re- 
cent years been conspicuous for the 
pliability and responsiveness of its 
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Serge Koussevitzky (Musical Cone 
Virtuoso of the Double Bass: Of-Old in Russ 


wait Brown Universi | 


la; Yesterday 
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| English—in a public place—was ‘hardly 
| sufficient for the usual response. Instead, 
jJavailing himSelf of another speech, he 
deepest pigeon-hole. Even so, it is rari} would play two pieces upon the double- 
distinction upon a conductor in America} sass. (Not for nothing has Mr. Kousse- 
The normal occasion for giving and feR@ vitzky dwelt and worked in Paris. Such 


dus i Uy " i ‘ | | ¥ i 
calving is, of course, Commencement Day) Bj, device was Gallic tact and-readiness ex- 


THE DOUBLE BASS but in June Mr. Koussevitzky is at work ‘}celling themselves.) The conductor laid 
b in Paris; while such degrees are not col Faside hood and gown; received his bass- | 
ferred “in absentia.”’ Fortunately, the Cor-& viol; gripped his bow ; signalled his secre-_ 


en ee. ew tg &.) poration at Brown had another honor to@itary, Mr. Slominsky, at a modest “piano | 


OFFERING tural History, a Doctor of Science for deny 
Honorary Degree 


 } the ‘Curtisian press now and then hails hi 
|accordingly. Mr. Stock may also enjoy ity 
‘after his fashion hides the scroll in hi 


. . - 


v 


4 a Asiatic Tian The first number was a Sarabande— 
wor knowledge of MWuropean an wie SEA slow movement.from Handel’s Concerto for 


, : xxnloration in thosem | 
nductor—j|malia, and fruitful exp Double-Bass, out of the classic repertory 
Brown University Honors the Condu i sivents, And destiny willed that Mi p 


‘ Gof the instrument. The knowing old mas- 
He Responds as Virtuoso and Composer, ‘Andrews should be departing soon for As el cee Bie Gitale’ etlaen dae = heey Fhe 
Playing His Own Music, and Handel’s, ‘leng before the Brunonian Commencemen Tibia tte a violoncello, bnahenek Mea 
Day. Fiened, amplified. 
Upon the Instrument‘ of His Youth—By P 
So Much a First Appearance in America |vocation” 


The plain recourse Was a “Special Con-— 
for the conferring of the twog 
degrees. 
eee se eemath tay in Sayles Hall—an assembly 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. : — 
) . He shaped his measures! Por the first time in Ameticg, Bell 
into a grave ‘melody, rising and falling in Koussevitsky, conductor of thé Boston 
Se egey jarc-like curve. Mr. .Koussevitzky lent. it] symphony orchestra, will appear 
It came to pass yesterdas tp “smooth surfaces, rich body, sonorous] soloist today. He will piay te aoubia 
: al rool™® depths, darkling color. .The virtuoso still] bass at a special convocation of Brown 
‘roofed like a miniature Memorial at CalmBiyent nis kill; while plece and instrument] University called for the purpose of 

HERE IS a fate upon every Rus- pridge, likewise hung with college-worthlesBii pent to a musician’s will. After the} conferring honorary degrees on M 

sian. The temperament within him . wording to many arts of portraiture; Ye ancient, a modern—no other than the con-| Koussevitsky and Roy Chapman An- 

marks him as man of destiny. His ...ehow suggesting also the Sheldonian atH quctor himself, for the first time as com-|4rews, the explorer. 

novels, plays. music, only affirM Gyrorg, for no discoverable reasOn-—€X-Binoser before an American audience. In| Before he became a conductor M. 
the brand. It may be a fate of great things cept that it does. Sayles, however, |S 4Mithose earlier days, he also wrote a Con-| Koussevitsky was widely known in Eu- 
—as when Boris Godunov sat for the first much simpler place, since no more than anficerto for Double-Bass. ‘It is his Opus g-—/ TOPE as a double bass virtuoso. When 
time.on the throne of the Tsars; or a fate ingenious pattern of settees is barrier be-ffwhat Opus 1 and Opus 2 may be. report | 2® was a student of music in Moscow 
of small things—-as when Serge Kous- 4.4... the academi2 dignitaries, the OM@Msaith not. It is inscribed to the present} ae Conservatory ruled that each pupil 
sevitzky played the double-bass in public ) o.ine students and the miscellancousg/Mme. Koussevitzky. It contains an An- ae mares oad “ay Instrument, and M. 
for the first time in America. For it has multitude. ‘There were enough of all three@™i dante which, yesterday wae second piece. weer tay chia ae oq Couble DaWti ia 
happened—not in Boston, the city that he vesterday, to fill their several standingg@™The music is songful; now musing, now| of the ieindiaboe perspchitode: 9 pe the eer 
memes wot in. New York, the city that places. The robed, hooded, tasseled uni-@™férdent, keeping withal a- half-sentimenta] | this rare instrument peat later teas fr 
he visits often; but in Providence, the city versity procession wended loosely into the jalf-nervous energy, to this day character- Europe and acquired o great venience 
upon which he descends through no more ¢,..¢round; President Faunce and other Bre of reg who made it. The restless} He composed a concerto for the double 
than six evenings of a full year. The pres- ..inences took their high seats; the or- i modern, however, could not rest content! bass, and his selection for today is the 
ent visit, which was by day, will raise the van sounded; a brief prayer was said; Mnf With Handel’s range over'a none:too tract-| Slow movement from that work. 


number to seven—plainly a token of des- 4 7 ted” for his degree;fm4ble instrument. Higher or lower, he oc-| 
: ndrews was “presente st nino 
rey received it; returned short and unaffected “@Sionally went, and then all his skill and! THANKS VIA MUSIC 
gaat ips : In announcing that he would play to- 


ee ee es 


It happened likewise upon special and thanks 
rare occasion, of which more hereafter. woyt it was Mr. Koussevitzky’s 


Enough, for this preluding, that it happened Mr. Albert Lyon Scott of the Board of Fel- 
Hvery one knew that Mr. Kous- lows “presented” him——as it seemed half- 
sevitzky learned to play the double-bass at disguised in the black scholar’s gown, The 
music-school; that in the Imperial Opera President of the university saluted him In 


at all. 


ates we _ (as he ge eri wey these words: 
n eminent professor of that instrument; 4 » af the 
, conductor of th 
that he made tours as virtuoso like Bot- serene Seal Greneaten, distin- 
testini and Dragonetti before him; that guished virtuoso and interpreter of the 
more than once he contemplated such a music of all peoples; born in No! part 
visit to the United Stat-s. Then a con- ate Fee ate ata ‘of the 
ductor’s career absorbed him and the dou- Imperiat ‘Ousra, leader of orchestra 
ble-bass became occasional relaxation for concerts in Paris, London, Berlin, ane 
private pleasure. In Mr. Koussevitzky’s atrching tee atlantic te pede cad S05 anal 
) i aaa? a crossin e » Ue Set ton 
house it reposed against the wall; w ith hin saic America something of his own im- 
it went on journeys; for a few ears it oc- aginative insight and energy, and giv? 
Peeeeeences under his hand. But to fanding of the great poets and 
- . understanding 0o B : ts and 
in public never—until fate willed otherwise. dreamers in the universal language 
Ptigt of music. 
Where destiny is, there are ways, open- 

ing broad at one end but closed tight at 
the other. Upon the Corporation of Brown Parchment; over his 
University came the desire to give Mr. hood was slipped. 
Koussevitzky the honorary degree of Doctor pause W 
of Music. Mr. Stokowski possesses it and Plained that the. conductors comm 


all his wits were needful to keep the double- 


turn. 


In Mr. Koussevitzky’s hand was laid the 
shoulder the academic 
Then a moment 0 


hile the President emilinglyy * 
and 0 


base from grumbling in its throat. or rasp-| @ay, a Mouspeviteky explained that ls 
ar S no6e, le d ’ . S an e 
however, and with this dieblogure’ as Cou ae ¢ oti sab for him to express in. 
Whe Kf words S appreci 
oval virtuosities, Mr. Koussevitzky laid) conferred by ite scaiwanaeae Pre reo 
Mt 6 dow and strings for the Doctor of! decided to express it in t A f wil 
Musics hood and gown. H 1] OF Re ye music. 
“a ved use bes giiaricl 6 an dating from 
ms eae ; e century which he brou 
“ay bor hymn of Brown University the} him when he first came to Amerion Tat, 
“* oe dispersed amid much wagging’ Brown University will follow a pre- 
le gues. Students. and commonalty) cedent established in 1919 when it con- 
hes at the door to see the illustrious) f¢s honorary degrees on Andrews and 
as 8S. The academic dignitaries and the| Houssevitsky at special convocation. In 
‘ot new “scholars” went oj to aubper that year the degree of doctor of laws 
“Otors rz | : - i ‘re 
ice tsi th ee happen to clean snow and! another specia) convent rp wee 
Koussevitzky pip oor Ft og ean’ a. Dr. Marshal Foch of France, “and ie 
Sy , bei renearsal in, President A ? 
Rae Hall. Neither there nor in honored. — Nee Wee 
sie, 00 conductors play the double- 


bass . i 
Ss. For university convocations they 


reserve thos ia 
7 © gracio . 
postures. us exercises in graceless 
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4 BOSTON HERALD FHURSDAY. FEBRUARY 25, 1: 
Koussevitzky Plays Bass Violin 
Solo as Brown Confers Degree 


PROVIDENCE, Feb. 24 (AP)—| Koussevitzky, President William H. P, | 


HERALD," 


DAY. FEBRUARY 25, I: 


: eg eS ere 
. . es 


—_—— swe + 


Appearing fo rthe first time in this 
country as a soloist rather than a 
conductor, Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
‘ductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
-chestra, responded in the medium of 
‘his art, when Brown University this 
afternoon conferred on him the hon- 
‘orary degree of doctor of music. He 
played with thrilling beauty upon a 


Faunce spoke of him as “‘’a distinguished | 


virtuoso and interpreter of the music of | 
all peoples; leader of concerts in Lon- | 
don, Madrid, Barcelona and Warsaw, | 
who has crossed the seas to convey to. 
prosaic America some of his own insight | 
into the arts in the universal language | 
of music. | 

A ripple of applause greeted Dr. | 
Faunce’s announcement that ‘‘since M. 
Koussevitzky does not desire the use of 


~ re . aoe ee ee Se oe i 
oe enact ~ ~ a >) 
—_ : — - —— a ae 
a _ 


our English tongue in public, he will 
respond in the language of music which | 
all can understand.’ A tremendous ova-! 
tion was accorded the conductor's re- | 
cital. | 


bass violin, Handel’s largo, and the 
Andante from his own concerto, com- 
posed some 20 years ago. 

The University also honored Roy 
{Chapman Andrews, eminent explorer 


who has traced the origin of pre-| qdrews, indefatigable student and in-| 

historic man to central Asia, conferring | trepid explorer who has made the dead | 

on him the honorary degree of doctor] past speak to the living present and is) 

of science. making civilization realize its youth and! 
In conferring the vast achievements yet to come.’ 


In his citation of Mr. Andreds, Presi- 
dent Faunce said, “Roy Chapman An- 


the degree upon M. 


— aw Sree tee...ce ee ee 


instrument. DPragonetti and Lindley, 
the violoncellist, played at the same 
desk at the opera and in concerts in 
London for 52 years. At the age of 
82 Dragonetti headed the 13 double 


raed é 
As the World Wags 
basses at the Beethoven festival at 


By PHILIP HALE 
Bonn, for he had known Beethoven, who 
We have all heard of the man who, 1earing him play, was so delighted and 
called on to speak at a public dinner, axcited that he threw his arms around 


; as , , the player and his instrument. 
says On rising: ‘“‘I can’t make a speech, AD 0 atl Faunce, conferring the de- 
but I'll sing you a little song.” 


zree, so richly deserved, is quoted as 
Mr. Koussevitzky, receiving the de-saying that Mr. Koussevitzky nad Two prom} 
gree of Doctor of Music at Brown Uni- crossed the sea to convey to prosaic Prominent figures in music and science were awarded degre 
rees at 


America some of his own insight into Brown Universit i . 
versity, would not trust his Englishi,, arts in the universal language of is Serge Kourteriect Fresident Faunce, shown in the center, At the left 
“KY, Conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra rib 
~ ’ oO 


in response; he played on the double music.’’ Even in Boston, where orches- / Was given the degree of doctor of i d 
music, and at the right j 
Ss Roy Chapman } 


bass tral music has long been cultivated, A 
o Die 1*¢T \e ’” ndrews t] * 
Q ¢ call him “Dr? 1e explore: . 
He was famous as a contrabassist Mr. shall we now : P ’ given the degree of doctor of science. 


has aroused unprecedented interest. 
virtuoso throughout Europe before he what orchestra in Boston before this 


became a conductor. By his technical season dared to give two series of no 
eas > sud- 
skill and interpretative art he became Certs in addition to the 48 fo! qm 
the te, if scribers? This interest is not due t° 
co-mate, not the superior, of the any "sensational display on the part of 
celebrated contrabassists Dragonetti and the conductor. By his amazing Heya 
Bottesini. The latter visited this coun- and magnetic sogbsined ro “dined eee 
try: : brilliant interpretation of compost\''\"" 
y; he was with the Havana Opera by masters dead and living, h 
Company that performed Italian operas 


ee 


has 
made for musical righteousness . 
at the Howard Athenaeum in 1847, Like|quickened public enthusiasm (i0r © le 
Mr. Koussevitzky, he composed for his'noble art. 
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FORTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE & TWENTY-SIX 


Seventeenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 26, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 27, at 8.15 o'clock 


Symphony in G major, “The Surprise”’ 


(B. & H. No. 6) 
Adagio; Allegro assai. . 


Andante. 
Menuetto. 
Allegro di molto. 


Gilbert . : Symphonic Piece 


(First Performance) 
SPR nied: Soe MOREELODNE POE SE A aeMERTE EGE TORT 
Strauss “Don Juan,” Tone-poem, Op. 20 
(after Lenau) 


Ravel . Orchestral Fragments from ““Daphnis et Chloé,” 


Ballet in one act (Second Suite) 
Lever du Jour — Pantomime — Danse Générale 


There will be an intermission after Gilbert’s ‘Symphonic Piece” 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the 


the head in places of public amusement 
tet rap por ec in his place of amusement. allow an 

t hein ene exhibition or performance in such pl f spect 

't being understood that a low head covering withous grehetion which does oe ie posh 


. be worn. 
ity Clerk, 


to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 


1349 
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eh le ALLA ID TOA LEO ILO LG EL | maudlin, 


Be sincerity. 
JOSEPH HAYDN. ne tain 


&-theme of the “Symphonic 

Mr. Gilbert remembered Fos- 

art, and, without distress- 

ing imitation, he wrote in Foster’s Vein, 

H a d | not forgetting a couple of bars from 

1 nan | that fine old ditty, “The Arkansawfene. 

Gilbert, ay _eler.”’” With this exception there ig no 
Suggestion of folk-song, “a 

Strauss } AS many of us delight In Walt 

 Whitman’s “barbaric yawp,”’ knowing 

his conscientiousness as an artist which 


“DON JUAN” PLAYED | led him to constant filing and revision, 


SO we exult in this hilarious, Screaming, 

| MOST ELOQUENTLY exciting outburst of Mr. Gilbert’s rugged 
| Muse. No one but an American, re. | 
| pony rardless of traditions, free from Euro- 
ean influence and academic cenven- 

By PHILIP HALE ‘iohatiean, could have ritten this 

The 17th concert of the Boston Sym- music, Let no one think for &@ moment 


, r,| that it is only an attempt to express the 
phony orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky, Age of Jazz. There is much more than 
conductor, took place yesterday after- rhythmic eccentricity, Here is no glori- 
noon In Symphony hall. The program fied cake-walk. There js no unbending 
was as follows: Haydn, Symphony, G-| of scholastic dignity merely to please 

“4 se"’; Gilbert, Sym- |) those whose only interest is in heel- 
major, “The Surprise’; : and-toe rhythm and Stimulating noise. 
phonic Plece (first performance) ;¥) Here is a musica] expression of a na- 


Strauss, Tone Poem, “Don Juan’; Ra- || tion's spirit. Mr. Gilbert knew what he 


vel, Second Suite from ‘Daphnis and Pre et to do and he has done it ad- 
Chloe.” Sa sepec n 
Seeking tnspiration for his symphonic | Mr.—or shall we now say Dr.?—Kous- 
poem, Mr. Gilbert did not go to Greece |! sévitzky, heartily welcomed, as if the 
or Scandinavia. He did not hunt for a audience rejoiced in the honor paid him 
myth; he did not dream of sketching | this -week by Brown University, eon- 
the tonal character of Machiavelli, Oliver | ducted the “Symphonic Piece” with in- 
Cromwell, or Catherine of Russia; it! finite gusto. fie emphasized the defiant 
was far from his thought to paint in | Opening ana following measures; he did 
tones Sahara or the Aurora Borealis. | not put too much stress on the episodes 
As an American he wished to ex-| cf charming Sentiment. The audience 
press the spirit of his countrymen as | Was entiiusiastic, Mr. Gilbert was called 
they rush, shout, and also sentimen- | to the platform several times, 
tallze, He understands the vulgarity | It was a brilliant concert throughout. 
With the amazing energy of many cap-} Haydn’s Symphony was delightfully in- 
tains of industry; of the Suddenly rich, | terpreted. Familiar as it is to players 
even of .the flamboyant Profiteers. He | ond hearers, by the performance it was | 
has heard the boasting; he is aware of _&sS fresh, with the exceptions of the pe- | 
the spread-eagleism that endears us to riod’s formulas, ag jf it were of today. | 
older and foreign nations. He would Mr. Koussevitzk “ste and art were | 
charge hj American especially dis of | 
Spirit, reg the Andante, vements, and | 
ness t e. they should tested technical | 
; proficiency, 
sentimen- Strauss's “Don Juan” wag read and | 
IAS chs ae adeeiaaielll lc of our Played in a most eloquent manner, | 
A wleumns~neeee people. whether the pages were those portraying 
The born melodist among Americans, the rake-helly hero or the sensuous S€c- | 
8 greatest natural melodist we have tions picturing his too- willing victims. 
was Stephen ©. Foster, His airs (Ag yet no censor has forbidden the 
> for many years this nation’s folk | performance of this tone poem On ac- 
eré are even in 199¢ Other Count of; the “moral turpitude” of the 
ricans than negroes, creoles, and | dashing Don.) The music of Ravel, 
Copper-colored race which once heard earlier in the season, did not lose 
this land). The words of Foster's | in beauty and fascination after the 
| mes maudlin in their | Slowing instrumentation of Strauss, 
| Sentimentalism. The women of whom he 





This concert will be depeated tonight. 
“The program announced for next week | 
reads: Beethoven, Symphony No. 8 ¥ 
‘major. Chausson, concert for violin (Mr. | 
'Enesco), piano (Mr. Hutcheson) and_ 
‘string quartet. Tailleferre, ‘‘Out-Door 
Gaimes.”’ Hindémith, concerto for or- 
chestra op. 38. Bloch, Three Jewish 

Poems: Dance, Rite, Funeral Proces- 


1 sion, 


Boston Orchestra Plays 
New Work by H. F 2Gilbert 


The Boston Symphony Orchgstra, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, gave 


its seventeenth Friday afternoon Con- | 


cert of the season in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, yesterday. The program, to 
be repeated this evening, follows: 
Haydn—Symphony in G major, “The 
Surprise’”’ 
H. F. Gilbert—Symphonic Piece 
Strauss—‘‘Don Juan” | 
Ravel — Orchestral Fragments from 
“Oonhnis et Chloé” Ballet (Second 


Suite) 

This was Mr. Koussevitzky’s first 
Boston. appearance since he acquired 
the new dignity of a Doctor of Music 
of Brown University, and there was 


a touch of extra warmth in the ap-| 


plause that greeted him as he came 
upon the platform. 

Mr. Gilbert’s work had its first per- 
formance at this concert. According 


ito notes supplied by the composer, it | 


has no program, but is intended as 
absolute music; indeed, was designed 


originally as the first movement of a 
symphony. Nevertheless, he has 
tried to refiect in it the “American 
spirit,” which, “as I see it, is ener- 


syncopation and a touch of jazz; 
there is vast exuberance, with an 
appropriate flavor of dissonance; but 
if “the spirit of the new-birth” un- 
derlies this music, then the present 
reviewer, at least on a first hearing, 
is not one of those who can see it. 
Did not the composer’s gifts find a 
more suitable means of expression in 
“The Dance in Place Congo” and the 
Negro Rhapsody—more frankly pro- 
'gram music? 

| This is not to say that the “svm- 
‘phonic piece” is without merit. On 


See 
6 a . a . » an e é ; . > 5 ° 
YY ¢ yok ye ray tg ab | the contrary, it is well contrived 
| music, and if its thematic material 


seems somewhat commonplace, and 
'if one gets the effect of a good deal 
of repetition, still the piece has those 
| qualities of color and effectiveness 
that may well have their appeal. 
| Yesterday, for example, the com- 
| poser was called to the platform 
several times to acknowledge the ap- 
| plause. 

| Playdn’s symphony, with its little 
trick whic ® seems now so naively 
| charming, «vas heard with pleasure, 
The Andante and the Menuetto pro- 
‘ceeded at a rather German pace, it 
is true, but the Allegre di molto wags 
iperformed with a delightfully Hadyn- 
esque quality. 

| It is a curious custom, though, 
| that Mr. Koussevitzky has developed, 
.of stilling applause, but neverthe- 
less permitting a long pause, between 
movements of a symphony. If late- 
comers are to be admitted, why raise 
the magisterial hand against mani- 
festations of approval? The mood is 
broken in any event. And if there is 
to be no applause, why not go on 


’ 
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FADED TEXT 


GILBERT'S MUSIC AT 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


tl ute Fete 29./9L6 


First Performance of ‘His 
“Symphonic Piece” 


, new “Symphonie Piece” by Henry 
E, Gilbert, well known Boston com- 
poser was given its first performance 
anywhere at vyesterday’s Symphony 
concert. Mr Koussevitzky -(who per- 
haps should now be called Dr Kousse- 

because of his honorary degree, 
Brown Unlversity'§ this 
‘hanged the program from 

in advance. 


red it begins with 


Symphony, and]. 


music includes 
. ’ 
and the second 


“Daphnis and 


~ ~ & 
the most at- 


| ~ ‘ 
Lil9 Seasol, 2 a 


teresting 
modern works 
peated hearings 
} curiosity. One wish 
4igy would more otte! 
this program, 
ally wants to 
erts 18 the great 
ayan, Mozart, Beethov 
rest; and important 
century. Lhe work of mi} 
‘Ss like Dukas and Glazuno 


f 
Syori fy» ' 
mpc IL.reque} 


bileeiy and li 


not given 
~s +? 


‘: | america fi 


I. . Ou ’ > 
| Haydn's Charming 


rig 


, | 


and ‘hurrah boys’ attaches to it, but 
the spirit of the new Dirth underlies: 
‘all. Some of this American mood T 
pave, tried to reflect In my composi- 
on. 

| Mr Gilbert has In truth here written 
obstreperous, buoyant music, with a 
first theme which recalis Whitman’s 
| phrase about his verse, ‘‘mny barbarie 
| yawp,” and a second frankly melodi- 
;}ous and genuinely sentimental theme, 
| which, as Mr Gilbert himself notes, 
| “has a slight Fosterian twang.” Tt 
| contains, as he says, “a remote sugges- 
tion of ‘Old Folks at Home,’ inter- 
spersed with a couple of measufes 
!from ‘The Arkansas ‘Traveler,’” but! 
ino other ‘folk suggestions,” to borrow 
! his phrase. | 
1 This Symphonic Piece,’ admirably | 
jperformed by Mr Koussevitzky and the’ 
jorchestra and applauded with not a lit-| 
jtle warmth by the audience, seemed yes- | 
iterday one of the very few really sig- | 
inificant and interesting orchestra] works | 
yet written by an American. A come! 
\Dlete list of such works knows to the 
jwriter would  inelude only rriffes’ 
| Khubla Khan,’ Schelling’s “A Victory 
| Ball,’"’ Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue, | 
id ‘hh: dwick “Melnomene Overture,” | 
phan “Music ‘or the Theatre” and! 
HOw Gilbert’, ‘Syinphonie Piece.” 
| Mr Gilbert has here written imagina- 
aad datas brilliantly with a verve that 
reowsante pes ae of Once the often 
i little banal "materiat a ee oS ok 
“the, anal material. re aS in no 
other orchestral] music the actual 
Nas poetic utterances, 


if ric ‘ YrPrAn + c 
was a gre: pieasure to listen to 


er ytoah Eee a | familiar Symphony 
wa ay Mb “4 sraceltul and spirited’ per- | 
mance. One wishes Mr lc oussevitzky | 
| Sreat 1th century 
often to the archaelogi- : 


‘urned oftener to the 
~foara na ] : " 
LETS and LESS 


Cs of that era, He scants his 
Vivaldy o4art and Haydn, for | 
n 4idi and’ Boccherini ar 
tates Bbocchérini are poor | 
Koussevitzky of Strauss’ Bon | 
a ee Ow in the slow passages | 
ind a bd turgid at climaxes, but other- 
“Se thrilling and satisfying The Rav 
suit e, already ‘ &* c Va_y el 


getic — optimistic — nervous— impa- | 
| tient of restraint—and, in its highest 
aspect, a mighty protest against the | 
benumbing traditions of the past. : 
This new birth—renaissance—of the’ 
human spirit, which is America, is a 
joyous, wildly shouling demonstra- 
tion. Plenty of jingoism, vulgarity, 
|} and ‘hurrah boys!’ attaches to it, but 
: the spirit of the new-birth underlies 
| all; for him who can see it.” 

Using the composer’s own termi- 
nology, a single hearing of the piece 
leaves one aware less of the “new 
birth of the human spirit” than of the 
jingoism and vulgarity, and also the 
sentimentality, that characterize cer- 
tain phases of American life. There 
are reminiscences of “Johnny get 
your gun” and of “Go down Moses”; 
there is plenty of hurrah-ing, some. 


with the story? 

Mr. Koussevitzky evidently has 
strong affection for Strauss. At two 
pairs of concerts this season the 
“Alpine Symphony,” at another “To 
und Verklarung”’ and now “Don 
Juan.’ Or perhaps the conductor 
wants to remind his audiences tha 
there was a time when Strauss really 
looked as if he might become Rich 
ard the Second. By all means, lf ws 
are to have Strauss, let it be tne 
dazzling young Pretender of thos 
earlier years. Except for one most 
distressing lapse, the performance 
yesterday was brilliant. So was that 
of the Ravel, though the placing of 
it after the Strauss was not the 


happiest of arrangements. 
ey a. s 
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STRAUSS AND RAVEL, —sseases excenttonanty by the Ingenuity an 


Now and then, a Symphony of Haydn | 


postage wes of the workmanship, even to mod- 


VARIETY AND VIRTUE 


JA ane . 





AMERICAN | 


His “Symphonic Piece” Abounding in| 
Flavors of the Hour, the Fashions and 
the ‘Race—“Daphnis and Chloe” Once) 
Too Often—“Don Juan” Still Molten—_| 


Pleasant Preluding | 











AD Mr. Koussevitzky thrice ré- 
vised his program for the Sym- 
phony Concert yesterday after- 
noon, a very paragon might have 


“remained. As it was, each of two revi- 
pions bettered the prospect. The first elim- 


‘both a promising and a 


inated Dukas’s Symphony, which most 
hearers had forgotten, because, heard once | 
or twice, it left not a trace behind. The 
second cut away Kalinnikov’s Symphony— 
chance experience in Mr. Monteux’s time, 
but scarcely crying for repetition under 
his successor. Moreover, the spared, 
added and re-assorted numbers now made 
logical list. 
Haydn's Symphony in G major many re- 
membered as light music according to 
eighteenth-century precept; while Mr. Gil- 
bert’s new ‘“‘Symphonic Piece” proved also 
to be such by twentieth-century practice. 
So much for half the fickle program, 

The remainder assembled Strauss’s 
tone-poem, “Don Juan” and the second 
suite from Ravel’s ballet, ‘“Daphnis and | 
Chloé.” An eminent German composer, an 
eminent French composer side by side; 
two masters of the orchestra, cheek by 
jowl; two styles, intrinsically different, 
yet accomplishing delineative and sug- 
gesting ends not too far apart; the 
amorist of Seville and sardonic romance 
\face to face with gentle lovers from Greco- 
| Roman Pastoral. If Mr. Koussevitzky 
| took thought of any of these considerations 
'—-as, probably, he did not—then was he 
doing the deeds of fantasy and imagina- 
tion. The likelihood is that he was 
thinking oftenest of the free day he must 
win, if he was to receive a doctor’s de- 
'8ree at Providence. -. The audience, how- 
ever, took that new-found distinction for 
granted—as soon as it had clapped him 
more heartily than usual. 


‘ern touches. 

GILBERT AND HAYDN fancy and feeling from slow Introduction 
J ‘through final Presto is reason for equal 

pleasure. Or the pages of a slow movement 
yield more of mood than the surfaces 
imply; or the last Rondo becomes a fas- 


‘cinating exercise in orchestral virtuosity. 
Fel, ve 2.6 The ve 


AN ‘lacks such standing. It is brief and light ; 
it contains no remarkable matter; a neat 
and ready hand leads the workmanship 
into expected grooves. Only the eighteenth- 
century, which could be as naive under 
temptation as it was sophisticated by habit, 
would have labelled the piece from an un- 
expected drum-stroke cleaving the whisper- 


Once and again, the flow of 


“Surprise’ Symphony of yesterday 


ing strings. (Mr. Ritter made it valiantly 
on Friday; while conductor and audience 
blessed him with smiles.) Quite enough 
that this Andante contains a pretty set of 
variations; that the first movement does 
not try the listening patience with over- 
many embroideries; that the Finale could 
set the orchestra on_ tiptoes. These 
eighteenth-century rondos, dashed off, 
raced off, twinkled off as the case might 
be, were a fashionable sport at Symphony 
Hall in. Dr. Muck’s day. They are re- 
gaining that vogue umder Mr. Koussevitzky, 
which is incidental proof of an orchestra 
hack to full mettle and of a conductor 
with a flair for such pastimes. 

Since Mr. Gilbert is a serious composer 
and must live up to that useful reputation, 
he ushers in the new “Symphonic Piece” 
with his own program-note. The music 
was originally designed as first movement 
to a Symphony otherwise unwritten. It 
pictures nothing, recounts nothing, char- 
acterizes nothing; but the composer is 
fain to believe that he impregnated Ameri- 
can matter with the American spirit and 
deployed both in an American way. There 


' is no questioning the American matter— 


the very contemporary American matter. 
Syncopation and “the rag’ have not 
sounded vainly in Mr. Gilbert’s ears or 
left his creative imagination without im- 
print. He has listened to the jazz-bands, 
taken them at their writhings and their | 
shouts; sometimes gone them two better— 
one for each of those ear-marks. Being a 
serious musician, Mr. Gilbert may or may 
not frequent the musical plays of Mr. 
George Gershwin; but he is quite capa- 
ble, over a transition or a modulation, of 
what may be called Gershwiniana. More- 
over, when he has need of a songful motiv, 
Mr. Gilbert is designedly and unaffectedly | 
sentimental. He blushes not at a second) 
theme that, for other purposes, he might | 
readily have upreared into a popular song. 
All this, of course, is to follow the) 
American spirit after one of its fash-| 





‘he claps hig hands for signal. 


ions. Cuddle up to its éverlasting senti-[ end of the Second Suite yesterday, it was 


ment, not to say 
catch-as-catch-can with its current m 


ways of jazz. 
about “‘jingoism, vulgarity and 
boys!’ ’”’ 

Yet upon sundry ears, the 


bert’s “Symphonic Piece” 
of the material. 
little; he repeats it much; often he 
changes the rhythmic, harmonic, 
mental dress; for structure, 
into little bits and lays them s 
like a tonal cross-word. 
cedures,—or lack of them—come close to 
the ways of much American speech: gar- 
rulous, repetitious, nervous, full-tongued 
in the newest fashion with the currentest 
slang. In this wise Mr. Gilbert has put 
together a thoroughly American discourse 
in tones—American matter, American spir- 
it, American timeliness and al] that If 
Mr. Koussevitzky bears the “Symphonie 
Piece” over-seas, as he Purposes ta do, as 
like as not the Kuropeans wil] rise to it 
“What a very American thing!” they will 


Say one to another. ‘The Phrase {8 also 
catchword for. that other experiment in 
American patois, “Is Zat So?”, current 
comedy in London. . 
_in the seeond half of the concert. Mr 
Koussevitzky repeated the aforesaid suite 
from Ravel's ballet, ‘‘Daphnis and Chloe”— 
music of the breaking dawn the mimed 
loves of Pan and Syrinx, the tumultuous 
final dances. Ag cautious reviewers Say it 
seemed to give great Pleasure; while in 
repeat Mr, Koussevitzy an ‘ 
chestra were as ade 

ss el ge Dig pt with the fine-fin- 
been with 
timental, 


Now these pro- 





revival; may even have 

often at Symphony Hall. 
and that listener began to h 
ter-music; tried to recall a 


, stage; found 
hese Supple- 


3 & perverse desi 
Watch Ravel at his work now and ‘aan 


cracked {illusion of tones and fable, Ih 

he was, for exampla, applying his mi a 
and adrolt formula for Picture of ana rah. 
sning world, ‘Tha pages of Pan es 


rinx charm and even thri 
Ils } 
not heedless of that rhetoric te pg 


hear Rave] running 
that whirling Finale, 


the figurants : there 
Before the 


sentimentality ; play 


odes 
of self-expression in the highways ana 


the byways which, for the hour, are the 
Possibly throw in a note 
‘hurrah- 


most Ameri- 
can and characteristic attribute of Mr. rig 
was his treatment 
He develops it relatively 


instru- 
he shapes it 
ide by side 


possible to know too well how it was done 


and to take corrésponding toll of illusion, 
imagination and pleasure. 

As yet Strauss’s tone-poem of “Don 
Juan” escapes that fate. These. thirty 
years the conductors have played and re- 
played it. The analysts and the commenta- 
tors have left hardly a measure unscathed. 
It has even become .test-piece to be 
‘launched despitefuly at other tone-poems 
of Strauss; to be counted for or against 
the distinguished visitor whose “reading” 
is still ringing upon the air. Rather, it is 
the enduring merit and the high good for- 
tune of “Don Juan” to need no “readings.” 
The measures that out-fling the Don from 
Strauss’s imagination have lost not a whit 
of projecting power; the theme in the 
horns of the amorist, the romanécer, the 
adventurer, sweeping across his world, re- 
mains ‘a great theme’’; the sensuous 
beauty of the love-music neither thins 
nor fades; in surfeit and disgust, Don Juan 
still careens and falls sodden to Strauss’s 
ribythms; the final pages sound the tragic 
end, before the abyss drops the curtain. 
All the years and all the playing may not 
chill the creative heats of this young 
Strauss writing a molten music as though 
he were pouring it from the crucible of his 
meams. The conductors, moreover, still 
take fire from him. Mr. Koussevitzky 
sprang to his every signal, then to Strauss’s 
fervors added his own glows and glamours. 
They could be silken—and also steel-like, 
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Post 4, 2. 1796 
Gilberts’ “Piece” 
Warms Orchestra and 
Audience 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


ike “The possibilities, the potential elo- 


quence, of Simon-pure Americanism 
in music, were put to the test at the 


| Symphony Concert of yesterday af- 


ternoon in the performance of a 


new “Symphonic Piece” from the 


hand of Henry F. Gilbert. And the 
outcome may hardly be set down 
‘either as failure or yet as unquali- 
fied triumph. 
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ic and -or ral resource. That 


- 


the American composer should in 


such manner draw his strength from 
the musical soil of his own country 
many have long believed. | 


Characteristic Idioms 


We have had more than enough of 
m'usic near-German, 


there is no blinking the fact that in 
its original state our folk-material, 
though not without vitality, is hardly 
distinguished. And although Mr. Gil- 
bert has indulged in no thematic bor- 
rowings beyond a passing reference 
‘to “Old Folks at Home” and _ the 
‘Arkansas ‘Traveller,’ he has never- 


semi-French, | 
quasi-Russian or pseudo-Oriental. Yet | 


theless relied upon the characteristic | 


' American idioms to an extent well- 


nigh unprecedented in symphonic com- 
position. In so doing, while he has 
achieved vigor, he has not wholly es- 
caped banality, but for all that the 
exhilaration, the tonic quality of his 
plece are as indisputable as its ex- 
cellent workmanship, its strength of 
facture, and that the audience of yes~ 
terday warmed to it was evident. 

Brought to the stage by Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky, the composer was accorded a 
prolonged ovation. 


Koussevitzky Likes It 


In retrospect it is possible to wonder 
whether our familiarity with the idioms 
from which Mr. Gilbert moulded his 
“Symphonic Piece’’ would not inevit- 
ably engender some feeling of contempt 
for the resultant structure. By way of 
comparison it would be an invaluable— 
if impossible—experience to hear cer- 


tain pieces by Tchaikovsky with Rus- 


RAGTIME AND FIDDLE TUNE 


a More than any other among the 
American composers entitled to seri- 
ous consideration Mr. Gilbert has eve 


endeavored to voice in his music a 


national consciousness, by which token 
some have not hestitated to proclaim 
him our foremost music-maker. Con- 


ceiving the term ‘American’ in the 
broader sense of non-European, Mr. 


Gilbert has in the past made use from 
time to time of Negro and Indian 
themes, but in this ‘‘Symphonic Piece’’ 
of yesterday he has _eschewed, and 
‘wisely, these spiritual if not geograph- 
ical’ exotics. ve 

In rough analysis. this ‘'Symphonic 


sian or some of Grieg with Norwegian 
ears. And in this connection it should 
be. noted that Mr. Koussevitzky, to 
whom it must sound a little strange, Is 
said tremendously to admire Mr. Gil- 
bert’s piece. Surely enthusiasm was 
evident in his conducting of it. 

To make the rest of an exceptionally 
brilliant and entertaining concert came 
a delightful performance of Haydn's 
“Surprise” Symphony, a vivid and stir- 
ring performance of Strauss’ “Don 
Juan,” and one of like qualities of Ra- 
vel’s ‘‘Daphnis and Chloe,’’ played here 
earlier in the season and then, as yer 
terday, to be recognized as a triumph 
of orchestral virtuosity. 
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FORTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE & TWENTY-SIX 


Eighteenth Programme 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 5, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 6, at 8.15 o’clock 


Beethoven 


I. Allegro vivace e con brio. 
II. Allegretto scherzando. 
III. Tempo di menuetto. 
IV. Allegro vivace. 


Hindemith 


Symphony No. 8, in F major, Op. 93 


; . Concerto for Orches; 
(First Performance) estra, Op. 38 


I. Mit Kraft, ohne Path . 
TE) Gates eek th athos und stets lebendig. 


III. Marsch fiir Holzbliser. 
IV. Basso ostinato. 


Tailleferre 


(Fi i de Plein Air” (“Out-door Games’’) 
i 
a. Tirelitentaine. i eens iaarecca 


b. Cache-cache Mitoula. 


ST) ee cee 
Chausson 


Concert for Violin, Pianoforte 


oe and Strin } 
(First time at these concerts) 8 Quartet 


DeFalla Three Dances from the Ballet, 


he ‘‘El Sombrero de tres 


“66 
I. The Neighbors (“The Three-Cornered Hat”) 


Il. Dance of the Mill 
Ill. Finale Dance. Peas 


SOLOISTS 
ERNEST HUTCHESON 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


—_— 


GEORGES ENESCO 


There will be an intermission after “ 


Jeux de Plein Air” by Tailleferre 


ee. 
a 
——_—_ 
__ 


City of Boston, Revised: Regulation of August 5, 1898. 


—Chapter 3, relating to the cover; 
the head in places of publi oe sae 


Every licensee sh c amusement 


~ View of the e 


view, may be worn. 


7 one Attest: J. M. GALVIN. City Clerk. 
works to be played at these con 


of the Boston Pub 


certs may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
lic Library one week before 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The possibilities, the potential elo- 
'quence, of Simon-pure Americanism 
'in music, were put to the test at the 


| Symphony Concert of yesterday af-| 


ternoon in the performance of a 
‘new “Symphonic Piece” from the 


| hand of Henry F. Gilbert. And thel 


outcome may hardly be set down 
either as failure or yet as unquali- 
fied triumph. 

RAGTIME AND FIDDLE TUNE 


More than any other among the 
American composers entitled to seri- 
ous consideration Mr. Gilbert has ever 


LE ET IO TE SIT TET, SLL LEE TTT STOTT N Ni 
endeavored to voice in his music a 


national consciousness, by which token 
some have not hestitated to proclaim 
him our foremost music-maker. Con- 


| Piece’’ may be described as a _ Gil- 


bertian blend of rag-time Fosterian 
sentiment and fiddle-tune, the whole 
enriched by modern harmonic, poly- 
phonic and orchestral resource. That 
the American composer. should in 
‘such manner draw his strength from 
‘the musical soil of his own country 
‘many have long believed. 

i 

| Characteristic Idioms 

We have had more than enough of 


music near-German, semi-French, 


( 
} 
MERICAN quasi-Russian or pseudo-Oriental, Yet 


there is no blinking the fact that in. 
its original state our  folk-material, | 


though not without vitality, is hardly 
distinguished. And although Mr. Gil- 
bert has indulged in no thematic bor- 
rowings beyond a passing reference 
to “Old Folks at Home” and _ the 


| 


| 


‘Arkansas Traveller,’’ he has never-' 


\N/ | theless relied upon the characteristic | 
: arms Orchestra and | American idioms to an extent well- 


‘nigh unprecedented in symphonic com- 


position. In so doing, while he has 
'achieved vigor, he has not wholly es- 
'caped banality, but for all that the 


| exhilaration, the tonic quality of his 


piece are as indisputable as its ex- 
cellent workmanship, its strength of 
facture, and that the audience of yes~ 
| terday warmed to it was evident. 

| Brought to the stage by Mr. Kous- 


j 


'sevitzky, the composer was accorded a 
‘prolonged ovation. 


| Koussevitzky Likes It 


In retrospect it is possible to wonder 
whether our familiarity with the idioms 
from which Mr. Gilbert moulded his 
“Symphonic Piece’ would not inevit- 
ably engender some feeling of contempt 


' 


| for the resultant structure. By way of 


' comparison it would be an invaluable— 


if impossible—experience to hear cer- 


tain pieces by Tchaikovsky with Rus- 
sian or some of Grieg with Norwegial 
ears. And in this connection it should 
be noted that Mr. Koussevitzky, to 
whom it must sound a little strange, 
said tremendously to admire Mr. Gil- 
bert’s piece. Surely enthusiasm was 
evident in his conducting of it. 
To make the rest of an exceptionally 
brilliant and entertaining concert camic 


ceiving the term “American” in the|a delightful performance of Haydn's 
broader sense of non-European, Mr.| “Surprise’’ Symphony, a vivid and sur 
Gilbert has in the past made use from|ring performance of Strauss’ “Don 
time to time of Negro and Indian| Juan,’’ and one of like qualities of \a- 
themes, but in this ‘‘“Symphonic Piece’’| vel’s ‘‘Daphnis and Chloe,” played her 
of yesterday he has eschewed, and| earlier in the season and then, as yer 
wisely, these spiritual if not geograph-| terday, to be recognized as a triumph 
ical exotics. ‘of orchestral virtuosity. 
In rough analysis this ‘“‘Symphonic) deonnsiniggnaensiuicetialahienin 
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FORTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE & TWENTY-SIX 


Eighteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 5, at 2.30 o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 6, at 8.15 o’clock 


Beethov 
_ ar ies ; Symphony No. 8, in F major, Op. 92 
I. Allegro vivace e con brio. ; | 
Allegretto scherzando. 
IiI. Tempo di menuetto. 


IV. Allegro vivace. 


Hindemith 


- Concerto for Orches ‘ 
(First Performance) otra, Op. 38 


I. Mit Kraft, ohne Pathos ; 
i. Sale oaach os und stets lebendig. 


Ill. Marsch fiir Holzbliser 
IV. Basso ostinato. 


T: ° . c¢ ; 
uilleferre Jeux de Plein Air” (“Out-door Games’’) 


(First Performanc 
oe mance 
a. Tirelitentaine. 


b. Cache-cache Mitoula. 
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Chausson 
Concert for Violin, Pianoforte 
and String Quartet 


(First time at these concerts) 
DeFalla , 
Three Dances from the Ballet, ““El Sombrero de tres 


icos.”’ rT; k : 
I. The Neighbors. ae ("The Three-Cornered Hat 9 


IT. Dance of the Mille 
Ill. Finale Dance. <8 


GEORGES ENESCO ERNEST HUTCHESON 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 
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‘he works to } 
be played at these concerts may be seen in th 


There will be an intermission after ‘“ 


—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
c amusement 


e Allen A. Brown Music Collection 


of . . 
the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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SYMPHONY IN 
18TH CONCERT 


WeAralh ———Meh, 6, 192.6 
Koussevitzky Offers Three 
Unfamiliar Works in 
Long Program 


etn eet ee ee 


HINDEMITH AMONG 
COMPOSERS PLAYED 


re Eee 


| 
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By PHILIP HALE , 

The 18th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky, | 
conductor, took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony hall. The program 
was as follows: Beethoven, Symphony, 
No. 8; Hindemith. Concerto for orches- 
tra, op. 88: Tailleferre, ‘‘Out-door 


Games”’ (Tirelitentaine”’ and “‘Cache- 
cache Mitoula’’): Chausson, Concert for | 
Violin, piano and string quartet; De; 
Falla, Three Dances from the ballet | 
‘The Three-Cornered Hat.’’ 
; Was the performance of Hindemith'‘s 
Concerto the first? Mr. Koussevitzky 
told us that he Was 60 assured by the! 
composer. This season a concerto for | 
orchestra by Hindemith, with a march | 
for wind instruments was performed in 
Berlin under Mr, Furtwaengler’s direc- 
tion, Mr. Hindemith is as fertile as al 
rabbit. It is said that he composes in 
railway aS & member of! 
from the number 
from the quality of; 
Sterday, it is possible! 
ven in his sleep. 
8 little pieces, written 
pianos, orchestrated 
ast summer, were made 
to us in their Original form in 
of 1921 by Messrs. Maier and 
The performance yesterday 
first: of the orchestrated ver- 


t 
t 
‘ 
; 


\flle, Tailleferre’ 
Originally for two 
by her only } 
| known 
‘the fal] 
Pattison. 
| Was the 
' Sion. 
| Chausson’s 
‘here at a 
‘Club by Mr. 


Concert was performed 
concert of the MacDowell 
, Longy in 1923. when Hilde- 
| Barde Donaldson was the violinist, 
| Bruce Simonds, the pianist. Yester- 
Gay it was played for the first time at a 
concert of the Boston Symphony or- 
'chestra. Mr. Enasco was the violinist, 


cert. 


i} movement. 


| acquainted 


out-of-door 


Mr. Hutcheson was the pianist. 

Three unfamiliar 
Would it not be wiser to bring 
sec to it that it is 
of real importance? Mr. Koussevitzky 
is to be thanked for his interest in 
contemporaneous music: it is a good 
thing to know what is going on at 


Out only one and 


present in the musical] world; but would 
“not one new 


work at a time receive 
attention from the au- 
dience; would it not be a more ef- 
fective contrast to works alreadv 
known and gladly heard again? 
Yesterday the concert was of more 
than reasonable and effective length. 
Eiven when one 


more careful 


is curious about un- | 
familiar pleces, the pleasure tn hear- | 


pieces in one con- | 


ine {s lessened after an hour and a/| 


half; nor is it easy to listen with due 
appreciation of a composor’s music. 

To go back to Hindemith. We have 
attended to his fecundity. In his haste 
to enlarge the list of his works—he is 
in his Sist year—with his duties as 
quartet player and leader of the Frank- 


}fort Opera Onchestra—has he given up 


rigid self-criticism? Does everything: he 
Writes seem to him good? Does he 
put On naper whatever comes into his 
head? Does he deliberately try to stir 
the orthodox hearer from his self-com- 
placent attitude or his dozing in the 


concert hall? 


We doubt if this Concerto is among | 


his best works. 
course of the performance one felt 


that he was deliberately, aggressively 
freakish, as in his choice’ of the few 
instruments for the contrasting episodes 
in the old concerto form of the first 
(The four movements, by 
the way, were played as two.) He is 
called by his admirers—they are better 
with his compositions in 
bulk—the “Young Hopeful of sontem- 
porary musical Germany.” Let us not 
judge him jauntily by this Concerto 


More than once in the: 


and dismiss him as one not worthy of | 


ot, consideration. In the Concerto we found | 


fe\.y measures that were even decorat- 


iyely beautiful: much 
impressive or noble. 


made a pleasing impression. There 
were moments that might well have 
excited contemptuous laughter or more 
disagreeable manifestations of disap- 
proval, 

Mlle. Tailleferre 
among those at which Gargantua played, 
but according to Rabilais they were 
played on a carpet, indoors apparently. 
Sir Thomas Urquhart in his wonderful | 
translations calls the games, 
whirltril’ and ‘‘At hide and seek, or are 
you all hid.” The compositions, Mile. 
Tailleferre says, are “Simply musical 
impressions’; “ther@ {is 


“Twirly- | 


‘ 


less emotional, | 
Neither the ideas | 
themselves nor the treatment of them | 


found her games) 





(sok harmonically like most composers | | py 


wag present, and after repeated beck not aerial 
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e form of these. 


a 4 rfo n: ; C ee f 
Ys re a ES A 2 ‘veges 
‘him to lead her out on the stage to take care how harsh a momentary cross 6ec- '8 Highth | Symphony, It 


They are sil akg sear 
chestrated, not written In any ,; the applause at the end of her ‘Jeux tion of the tonal mass, a single chord, | was play almost per- 
7 may sound. He does not hesitate to yond; reerdpricid but almost by 


: to the; , : 
mental vein; they are pleasing | | de Plein Air.’ . ey ) 
Mile. Tailleferre was called to the “seldom has a concert audience a write in more than one key at a time, | functorily..There was no mood of 


ear. . J 
“1 where she modestly acknowl- ‘chance to see a pyetty girl come forth He uses unusual instruments of . sae ss 
pre itert ‘as composer. Not in the whole history : cussion, and not infrequently betrays an | numorous pley inithe Allegretto set 


‘the applause, | ) | ? ; | 

MU oe wute Concerts oe “Coticert’’ con- i of music can one Sarmunten, more Than gene vish to startle the Coen AM in the final Allegro vivace, Mr. 
) work suf- | half a dozen women who hav tte: | is f 
tains beautiful Py cdr tonite repe- | works taken seriously by musicians. | Yesterday’s audience plainly thought | Koussevitzky seemed. to be saving: 
ee aaa tk ticipations of climaxes. | Another unusual feature of yester- | clap concerto a *‘German atrocity,” and) his interpretative energies for the. 
een Soe BRSCP ee half | day’s concert was the presence of two rallied ostentatiously jn defense of “La | f <p 
It would gain greatly if it were one ’ a" | distinguished assisting soloisis, the com- Belle France” in the person of the | 20vel music which was to follow. His’ 
as long. The second and third sections poser-violinist Enesco, and the well- Se oa udeEd Mile Tailleferre. Its playing of Beethoven has always. 
are too much in the same melancholy known pianist, Ernest Hutcheson, who brief presto second movement, a mere h tof : ia 
mood. There is a peculiar fascination | »jayedq in a ‘Concert’ for violin, piano . whirr of sound, its impishly grotesque | “&Tetotore aroused interest, if not 
; | Chausson, not sclerzo, and its ponderously whimsica] | UMreserved commendation. Yester-. 


wished-for monotony, in the sec-|anq string quartet by treet : Ge 
yu | ada a monotony of hypnotic power. | hitherto heard at these concerts. | The : 5 be all like the first movement, be- | day was an exception. | 
ond one, ¢ ’ Beethoven's Eighth sen Breat talent, possibly genius. With Hindemith’s Concerto for or- 


ors were 
More than once the Influence of Cesar | other numbe te aabes tron : One wants to hear more music by | : 
-chestra, played for the first time, the 


Franck is clearly seen, especially in the | Symphony, and “The Three-Cornered Hindemith. 
Finale. There is nothing common, noth- ‘Hat,’ first played here under Mr Mon- Sy h ———. concert really began. Conductor and 
ymphony Warmly Received | Orchestra set themselves to the diffi- 


ide Fajla's ballet, 
ing unclean in this music, for Chaus- teers 
son’s ideals were lofty and he ‘we | Mile Tallleferre, a graduate of the Beethoven's eighth symphonv... ‘cult tas 1 
ymphony—in a with a will and there was 


le , yh pele ae » of | = . 

enced his art. Mr. Enesco, as a vio- Paris Conservatoire, has been one ol noisy, lively performance Jacki , . . . 
linist, is romanic; Mr. Hutcheson, as\tp,. widely-discussed “Group of Six aloofness, ‘the almost Mosarlion ne eesaait attic ee to “on their 
sya , on. 1s not a work 


' : : ay i. srs, whose best Known gance one has fe] . 
a pianist, is conservative, not to say | young composers, } : Py bg 4 ape An as felt in this work heard Pe +, See 
pedagogic. Thev both are excellent . members are Milhaud and Honege at othe, hands—was warmly recelved. of irritating “modernism.” To be 


ris 9 sé ry ; xi pe’? heard ves- T Ve aa mane ' 
musicians and, with the string orches- | The two eg bi Magy eat aye Boston in odd igs ‘ Spitited theatre music again |SUre, there are moments which might 
tra, they gave an nae conta hen | gr at version for two pianofortes F ne the Bath AB “et mic eg onan eee | Cause anxiety to those conseryatively 

; Mr, | < * pty oe is : i Ati ati, Mr oussevi ls ; | 
ance, a ‘performance in which Mr Maier and Pattison more and the orchestra showed al] hele men inclined, but the music as a whole 


: Y 'by Messrs 
Enesco and the orchestra played in the | nan once. vuslomed qualities, including defects || Se¢ms to be the natural and un- 


‘ » 2 j ferre | =~ ' ae 
desired spirit. Like the concerto by Mile Taille -< . : such a5 Coarse tone and il]l-chose; i foreed , | ; 
Mr. Koussevitzky gave an admirable; which Cortot played at the Symphony | | tempi and the brilliance end gusto one | thotesith ane com i one eC outneeene 
ome product Mmanu-. 


raw? vme : “Te Plein Air’ is not | | unfairly takes f é 
interpretation of Beethoven's Sym-! jast season, ‘Jeux de. ‘ he) Gi s jo y takes for granted. ; 
phony, which for some inscrutable rea-' ‘music of_the future, bec hae diy oe pene’ radio audience should be able to factured to astonish and bewilder. 

J? ten and essentially derivative \ “ar ant enjoy most of the Beethoven. These thoughts however Aare not 
‘ ’ 


ed among his minor | : Bed E ne ‘ye Dh pared Py tea 
1 vt hap hera Riepe rth ‘the period around 1920 in_a Paris domln | Hindemith’s music wil] probably sound } particularly distinguished, although 
) ae ’ oug 


h e ' , | satan See OE ay moat ae) ities 
nothing special in t | oning from Mr Koussevitzky left her Provided the. separate parts move! than conventior 1 at 


“PF 


plenen to he notes: discreetly or- | place in the first balcony and allowed along with vigor and grace he does not Hesthove 
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works in this field. To us it is among‘: \ Saure., Ravel and Stra- like static. M)} Ta illef ‘page at 
: ’ ‘ated by Gabriel Faure, ee er 6 salileterre’s may co : 

the greater ones by the wealth of ideas | incr Mang | aver reasonably well. The Chausson | the use to which they are put may 
and the masterly and at times surpris- | beautifully hieven te the violin Solo | be said to be so. | 
ing treatment. | abiv. ts. play a by Enesco can prob- | The ear i z ‘ | 

The concert will be repeated tonight. ‘Hindemith s Music | est and most honey seemed one ane | With the a Coven nat delighted 
ioe orchestrs will be out of town Hex’) Pul Hindemith, whose Concerto "or ™ in years to at least two heaeus Pyes.| Might be h ih ‘simul faneeeee 
‘week. For the concerts of March 19, | Orchestra, opus 38, was given its first , Peey afternoon. Some af the de | ta ear simultaneously with 
20, this program is announced: Bach, performance yesterday, has been Ae he Bg. come over well. This is | p aSUre,. were content with mere 
‘Concerto No. 2, F major, for violin, . the War one of the most gy | co ph lg or ag tor the radio audience | combinations alone. But as time 
' flute, oboe and trumpet (edited DY musicians in Germany, a youns ‘ ‘ Of assorted modern music, | Went on they began to pay more at-. 


| ced , . » Teutonic this time with a Bee 

= ; ’ Concerto (Mr. expected by some to be the Teu | ‘ ~~ wan a beethoven symp - i Seles 

i Mottl); Beethoven, Violin ,expected Db} generation and de- for those who prefer the sea tention to the individual beauty of 
' 


I i, violinist). Roussell, Suite No. 1,' genius of this . ) swags There ar as fac 
ened i opera-ballet ‘‘Padmavati’’) nounced by ornare od Srcriet eae: Boston’ next gt sey concerts in the melodies themselves, 

‘ati ‘ . tnemteh? ~ (Dine 'of all the musical propriecies., ’ makes ne ak. 2 Oe Re. Orohestra Th | 
(first time here); Respighi ‘Pines of: So there was much curiosity about New Worn of its five annual visite to of ti us the apostles of polytonality | 
Rome" (by, request). : this concerto (in which no ‘areas fe 1€ present day, overwhelmed with 
rr 'ment is paired jonnssbl se gah gmat pee N W Seo rt ae one ‘Wnexpected eifect which their 
Al |Piece has four mover ohne Pathos” fF ‘Yew Works on Program timeg (mbinations produce, often- 


‘marked to be played ‘ohne. ice i 
marked to brief section (very times disregard inherent beauty of. 


“i z ti ), a } we) I 
| (without emotion), 8 ve "March (ol _of Boston Orchestra material. So with this concerto of 


GIRL COMPOSER 
' fast). m scherzo J Blin Shia 
Se ~ eadpe r ¢ finale marked basso . s 
SYMPHONY GONGERT Series nes | Maly. & 9 uth. ‘The material itself. of 
ost pee, OO ae : stats? | ‘omposed is of little real 


; , In the first navi e sa chie ie-ni 
ye Mh. 9 2-@  great deal of canonic peek: patie st she ies st | rt ederaraltag sg The juxtaposition of 
instruments and groups of instrun vi » Serg imbres and tonalities would seem 


a 

lige yeep x hs sar in it formally = 
Mile Tailleferre Héars One tries pase A ding Ths nolyphony is ductor, Elven to be the Sole concern of the com- 
; complete canon, aemany 90° very Symphony poser. This species of | 
: so intricate and the harmony Now the R a gling j ; OF musical jug- 
Her Music Played dissonant that one could not follow ihe ff Beethoven... Symphony No. 8 in F major | oy ne® UOt. Without interest because. 
. , nN PAS - th. .C .) ey ~ ) 
different independe i Here Tailleferre Concerto for Orchestra Op. 38 undoubtedie fis - meg day will 
‘ing forth a composer. 


ee skein clearly at a first hearing. : Betwe “Tony _38 
| it was apparent that Hindemith, eye | Chausson X de Plein Air who ‘will 
: aped the | Concert for Vi Vill succeed in Saying some- 


ee ree 


Two new works, one by a young Ger- most. youre composers, has esc 
man, Paul Hindemith, and the other by j,qyence of his great German 
a French girl, Germaine Tailleferre,| cessors, except J. S. Bach. Honerger, 


; ee . Itra moderns, 1 1+] 
were played for the first time in public) Bie EB t Me for example, ee aikee | 
ally, Ube | 


prede- 


“Pee loli i 
String Quartet” “ “7Oforte andj thing of real importance with of 


' DeFalla this n 
ail : CW musical material. 
tres plage’ from “El Sombrero de The “Jeux de Plein Air” 
Mademoi i 
Geor Iselle Tailleferr 3 
on ees Enesco was the violinist} more than passingly * ntebesine! 
St Hutcheson the pianist. Agreeahly orchestrated, it is ona 


tremely thin, negative music, grace- 


at yesterday’s Symphony concert. Mlie| apparently thinks contrapuntally, like 
| Tailleferre, now resident in New York, | the major part of the i7th century, 4) 





ful enough in its way, with a certain) 

;}charm, Unpretentious, it comes and — 
goes unobtrusively. It is not music 
to provoke discussion. It, too, was 
played for'the first time. 

To some the playing of Chausson’s 
Concert for violin and piano, with 
the original quartet accompaniment 
replaced by a string orchestra, may 
hardly’ seem appropriate. It is a 
work of many beauties, but often 
unduly prolix. Mr. Enesco played | 
the passages allotted to the solo vio-| 
lin with the necessary warmth and 
understanding. Mr. Hutcheson at- 
tacked the piano part with evident 
determination to solve its difficul- 
ties, which he did most successfully 
in a technical way. Of warmth or 
sentiment in his playing there was 
little to be noted. Yet as a whole 
the performance was not without 
its merits. 

The orchestra played Hindemith’s 
Concerto with astounding virtuosity, 
and Mademoiselle Tailleferre’s deli- | 
cate music with remarkable beauty 
of tone, The strings played the little 
allotted to them in Chausson’s Con- 
cert with a warmth and richness not 
altogether usual. S. M. 


ALL SORTS AND 
CONDITIONS OF 
MUSIC-MAKING 


PRODUCTIONS, RESURRECTIONS, A 
CLASSIC 
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Mr. 
Who Knocks Off a Concerto, and Miss 
Tailleferre, Who Amuses Amiably—De 
Falla Happily Recalled—Chausson Better 


Koussevitzky Presents Hindemith, 


| 
| Let Alone—Beethoven as Entertainer 
. 


IVE pieces were played at the Sym- 
phony Concert yesterday afternoon. 
Together they filled more than two 
hours. At the later intervals de- 

partures were considerable; while the sen- 

sitive in such matters readily discovered 
an audience less and less interested. As 
's0me said, Mr. Koussevitzky, about to jour- 
ney to New York, must play in Boston cer- 
tain music, also intended for Manhattan, 
regardless of the length or sequence of his 
program. Others reproached him with the 
inclusion of too many novel numbers, since 
-Hindemith’s : 


anywhere >- 


Hindemith’s 
progressed 
ruptly. 


: Chausson’s Concerto for Piano, 
Violin and Strings, for the first time at 
these concerts; while only once. before—in 
Mr. Monteux’s time—had they included 
the dances from de Falla’s ‘‘Three-Cornered 
Hat.” Though Mr. Koussevitzky set them 


flashing with color and springing with 
rhythm, at twenty-five minutes to five they 
could win hardly a capful of plaudits. 


Less fortunate, for all its newness, was 
Concerto for Orchestra. It’ 
confusingly; it ended ab-| 
For an appreciable time in the 
length and the breadth of the hall not 
one hand stirred—rare incident whatever 
the music. The conductor looked puz- 
zZled and uneasy, turned directly to the 
audience, gained at last for a piece he 
prized, brief and scattered clapping. Nor 
were Mr. Enesco and Mr. Hutcheson, shar- 
ing the solo-parts in Chausson’s Concerto, 


exactly applauded tothe echo. As the audi- 


ence seemed to find the whole concert not 
too interesting, so it found them illemated 
in an over-longs and thinning piece. In 


fact—Brethoven’s Eighth Symphony aside— 


it kept its applause for Miss Tailleferre, 
called by Mr. Koussevitzky to the stage at 
the ,end of her Suite. She has barely 
turned her thirties and they are kind; 
she is fresh and charming, modest and gay. 
Her dressmaker does a capital job, and 
she, like every onlooker, appreciates it. The 
whole house clapped her eagerly. Musio 
or no music, not often on a Friday after- 
noon does the stage of Symphony Hall 
proffer such a figure. 


Yet four out of the five pieces that com- 
posed this dullish concert—it is time to 
blurt out the word—were written prima- 
rily to entertain and amuse. One certainly 
did—-the Fighth Symphony of Beethoven 
hitherto unheard from Mr. Kousseviizky. 
The music scales no heights and plumbs no 
depths. From neither his own soul, nor 
the soul of humanity, is Beethoven sound- 
ing epics in the ears of men. Instead, he 
is treating a Symphony as a jeu d’esprit— 
which is not exactly a twentleth-century 
habit—and having a good time along the 
way. The first movement bubbles into 
sportive repetitions; the Allegretto Scher- 
zando ticks, ticks, ticks In a corner of the 
ear: the Minuet keeps the graces and es- 
capes the airs; the fleet, flicking Finale 
stays its race and holds its breath tor a 
few measures of sentimental song, which 
is happy, Beethoven-ish fancy. The music 
amuses, the music pleases; from the 
light fingers of an adept craftsman it 
flows; while his eyes smile down upon it. 
To do all this is quite enough for 4 “little 
symphony”: as truly an exercise of the 
“musical art” as the writing of three tone- 
poems about the cosmos—and a deal more 
difficult. That “art” was also the gainer 
by the lightly speeding. lightly pointing 
hand that Mr, Koussevitzky held over the 


ferre’s Suile were heard for the first Uim@itone it gave him back. No conductor, #0 
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cies aa SRN ial Ye wo 0 mis patty 
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until it can touch ft 


il it can tou off in such fashion. | 
A hundred years later, the wise Miss 
Tailleferre was also content to ple 
and entertain. 
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that | singh way > a y 
m-) seems also to lack banned mea 
| set Hindemith evidently goes his pt dents 3 
The | but along singular roads. From boyhee “ 7 
Tf owenc, has played in the orchestra of the Opera | 

paths, é yi he 


Five WH . . 
years ago, she wrote for two planos| fret vi a Of which he is now 


| a suite of little pieces, “Outdoor Games”-— a noted sty 
as children play them, say down the aitayil Soucek” gage fe noe frst 
and around the pedestals of the Luxem-: with ‘aia are ee oe Saturated 
bourg Gardens. Last Summer, returning g xteriti ooanton, =e Ingenuities, 
to an original intention, she gave them or- ae ee ae resources and de- 
chestral dress. Yesterday two of them— vice®, & growing desire: to escape the regu- 
“La Tirelitentaine,” which is a “morning ay une Way Recall 
; Serenade,” .and “Hide and Seek’’—were | : 
played for the first time in the new garb 
‘Either is an ‘amiable trifle, twittering. 
| darting, rustling along a brief and change. 
Boag course, Little modulations tingle deft- 
| v3 chords fall lightly together or brush 
| each other gently away. Ready - skill 
quick fancy, apt resource assort the orches- | 
tral means. Onee and again they are in- | 
genious and imaginative, lent form, It 
ayn Ae de transparent remaing asks the contrasts of solo instruments set 
| a enesoget bys nyt in spite of pretty against the whole orchestral body, The 
oo emma aah nt ailleferre gives a violin, the oboe, the bassoon are his choice, 
Psea te at condi WS uae artfully, be iygte J a movement wholly for the wood- 
, ‘ eas S 10re, wind choir, he is as read ith 
‘her y w e 
Merb oaadge ge again, a music for en. The higher and brighter, against the laa 
nai avab-tivaiere tg — out of olin x agi voices, shall make the con- 
at. course, he st. So much, and plai | 
- oe and more pungent; while the wise genious Hindemith. The dextevoud nd eae 
suc things readily discover in rhythms ‘le Hindemith stands as clear 
ed modulations his full-breathea Spanish|°"4¢ and the last movement w 
| Savor. In point of fact he js setting ron van ppyY motivs of no character at all he 


tion or means, 
ackground for 


ly Hindemith 


with a most | 


| to a frivol scenari 
thes tone scenario—how the Governor Weaver intricate tonal webs 
shal oo much leisure on his elder] hess nt counterpoint. 
- Hands coveted the miller’s young wife: - These however, 
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| are ower 
| fill eyes bent on . ‘ 


that more 


ncerto, Each 

d implacably, as of 

; upon composition, 

e is the partner rhythmic 
reh of the 


| 
: | th stirs to. 
| to de Falla Rags “s “self-expression” 
+ age © Syncopates with the best of 
rough his second movement, he 
a ore on the acrid chord and Spares not; 
-% e. courts the staccato accent, say with 
7 wood block smitten or the wood- 
| Capper clapped to affirm it. His chamber 


music of 
as needful to theirs. yes songful vein. In this 


these Spaniards can do gs * 3, roushout 


thej ’ 
r were wig “4 the himself—and knocks. about meee 
> ‘bu 


ge their stagze-music is none 
6 actual spur of the stage, 


sven de Fall 
needs it, St Musician of them all, 


ores rry the finale: 
| rating and upsprin le; 
Ory of him, gives 

the neighb 


about music. 
Chausson kept. stran ; 
ange company in this 
rate whoever -happened to be beside sale 
n and on meandered his Concerto for 


ber. Piano and String Orchestra. It 
as suave, songful, siuvothiy made. Now 


it clutched thé arm “ Franck” 
good Father . 
and was sentimental ; again it answited ii 


It is within 


also seeking ret that Hindemith was 


please, amuse and enter- 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 19, at 2.30 o'clock 


fanoe: @ serious composer who had nothing | SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 20, at 8.15 o'clock 
‘to say; paired interpreters at tempéramens| 
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tal odds unescapable; a piece better left : 
et eoee unescapanis: P ; reached Bostonian ears of the amaz- 


Ea ee Migs oy ‘ 7 . ) ° . . . 

in the haze of recollection, | HT. Ps ae srowses, ane rich promise of Paul Concerto No. 2 in F major, for Violin, Flute 
Le cums ) - ; 1 
ICV” duped: Mlesreany Wad Toand s charepion Oboe and Trumpet (Edited by Felix Mott!) 
i,@wetl | who vee ny his own against the (Messrs. BuRGIN, LAURENT, GILLET, MAGER) 

ia B. } young lions of France, Italy and Rus- 

sia. Yet until Mr. Koussevitzky I. Allegro moderato. 
brcught out the Concerto of yester- It, Andante. 

day, we of this city had known the III. Allegro. 

composer only through a song or two, ‘ . ; as 

sung by Mme. Gauthier, and a plece Beethoven . ; , Concerto in D major for Violin, Op. 61 
for wind instruments, played at a con- 

cert of the Flute Players’ Club. Right- I. Allegro ma non troppo. 


¥ | |ly, then, the performance of the Con- It. Larghetto. 
: Se | jecerto was to “he looked upon as some- III. Rondo. 
ars | | {thing of an event. , 
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son Appear as already sizable reputation has been Tr. The Pines near a Catacomb. 


| made by pieces richer in substance and IT 


|} technically more impressive. A hark- The Pines of the Janiculum. 
4 ling back to the. concertos of Bach and IV. The Pines of the Appian Way. 
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Soloists | Handel, and of their Italian contem: ae 


| poraries, not a composition for solo 
jinstrument with orchestral accompani- SOLOIST 
/ '- |ment, according to the later use of 


i ; ; |the term, the piece runs in four con- JOSEPH SZIGETI 
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-Chausson’s gentle sensibility and refining 


hand; yet again a _ retrospective ear 
might find avhint of the Debussy that was 


to come. 


these melodies and the patterns into which 
Chausson spun them. Mr. Hutcheson 
played them dryly and pedagogically as one 


who would stifle mood. The strings of the 
orchestra purled a monotonous #ccompanie 
ment. The listener endured a triple pene 
anoe: a serious composer who had nothing 
to say; paired interpreters at temperamen- 


tal 


in the haze of recollection, 


Peat TH, 6.1924 


' 
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odds unescapable; a piece better left 
H. T. P, 


SYMPHONY 
PRESENTS 
NEW MUSIC 


Enesco and Hutche- 


son Appear as 


- Soloists 


| BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The Symphony Concert of yesterday 
afternoon wore a truly cosmopolitan 
air. For the first time anywhere 
the orchestra played pieces by the 
rising German, Paul Hindemith, and 
Mrs. Germaine Tailleferre, late of 
the .Parisian “Six,” with. the latter 
gracing the occasion, while Georges 
Enesco, eminent Rumanian violinist 
and composer, was one of the solo- 
ists of the afternoon. 


PLENTY OF VARIETY 


To make the rest of a programme. 


melodies and Mr. Enesco was golden-voiced | 
and romantically ardent. 


What lacked sustained musica] {inter- 


The piano shared || St) came the Eighth Symphony of 


Beethoven, Chausson’s Concerto for 
violin, pianoforte and string quartet, 
in which Ernest Hutcheson was the 
pianist, and three dances from Manual! 
De Falla’s Ballet, ‘“‘The Three Cor- 
néered Hat.’? Although Boston had pre- 
viously heard it in semi-private per- 


formance, the piece by Chausson was 
performed for the first time at the | 


Symphony Concerts. 


For some time past reports have) 


reached Bostonian ears of the amaz- 
ing prowess and rich promise of Pau! 
Hindemith. In him, we have been as- 
sured, Germany had found a champion 
who could hold his own against the 
young lions of France, Italy and Rus- 
sia. Yet until Mr. Koussevitzky 
brcught out the Concerto of yester- 
day, we of this city had known the 
composer only through a song or two, 
sung by Mme. Gauthier, and a piece 
f 


} 


or wind instruments, played at a con-| 
cert of the Flute Players’ Club. Right- | 
ly, then, the performance of the Con-} 
certo was tobe looked upon as some- | 


thing of an event. 
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Without knowledge of the quality of 


Hindemith’s other more pretentious 


compositions, it may hardly be sald) 


how completely this Concerto repre- 
sents him, although, having heard It, 
it is reasonable to suppose that his 
already sizable reputation has been 
made by pieces richer in substance and 
technically more impressive. A hark-~ 
ing back to the concertos of Bach ane 
Handel, and of their Italian contem-; 
poraries, not a composition for solo 
instrument with orchestral accompanl- 
ment, according to the later use of 
the term, the piece runs in four con- 
trasted movements; the first energetic, 
the second ‘‘very fast,” the third, a 
march for wind instruments, the last, 
a “basso ostinato.”’ 

Continuously and often sharply disso- 
nant this music now titillates and now 
stabs the ear. There is throughout a 
sense of vitality, of the reckless pour: 
ing forth of creative energy. Certain 
passages proved distinctly stimulating, 
for example, the rushing figures for 
strings in the second movement, an et- 
fect as of a mighty wind. Yet the net 
impression was that of a piece written 
in some haste and disclosing neither 
important musical thoughts nor even A 
salient individuality. 
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Nineteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 19, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 20, at 8.15 o'clock 


Concerto No. 2 in F major, for Violin, Flute 
Oboe and Trumpet (Edited by Felix Mottl) 
(Messrs. BURGIN, LAURENT, GILLET, MAGER) 


I. Allegro moderato. 
Il. Andante. 
III. Allegro. 


Beethoven Concerto in D major for Violin, Op. 61 


I. Allegro ma non troppo. 


II. Larghetto. 
III. Rondo. 


Roussel First Suite from the Opera-Ballet “Padmavati’’ 


(First time in Boston) 
Respighi Symphonic Poem, ‘Pini di Roma”’ (“‘Pines of Rome’’) 


The Pines of the Villa Borghese. 
The Pines near a Catacomb. 
The Pines of the Janiculum. 
The Pines of the Appian Way. 


SOLOIST 
JOSEPH SZIGETI 


MASON AND HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 
Orthophonic Victrola from M. Steinert & Sons 


There will be an intermission after the concerto of Beethoven 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


gd icensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
e Vi ’ 


ng Be w of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
cing understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J M. GALVIN. City Clerk. 


Tho works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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~ 19TH CONCERT 


‘4 ota ) fe — oat, 28: (GAC | 
Bach, Beethoven, Roussel 
and Respighi Works 
Presented 


Ce 


By PHILIP HALE 


The 19th concert of the Boston Sym- | 


Orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky, 


conductor, took place yesterday after- 
200m In Symphony hall. The program 
as follows: Bach, Concerto No. 2, 
for violin, flute, oboe and 
(edited by Felix Mottl.) Beet- 
violin concerto, Roussel, First 
from the opera-ballet ‘‘Padma- 
ati,”’ Respighi, ‘‘Pines of Rome’”’ (re- 
peated request). The performance 
vt Roussel’s Suite was probably the first 
this country. Joseph Szigeti, the 
Olo violinist, played for the first time 
in Boston. 

Roussel, sailing to the east as an of- 
ficer the French navy, 


phony 


vas 

major 
trumpet 

hoven., 
Suite 
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can be said of his music, by 
The subject of this 
is a Hindu 


“‘Inspired’”’ 
orlental memories. 
Cpera-ballet, “Padmavati”’ 
romance, which admits of wild, tragic 
“ection and color. The chief 
otif of the opera is the Willingness of 

Hindu Kihe to hand over his beauti- 
uland virtuous wife to 
leger, in order to 
‘oot and massacre. 
band that in 
Suttle custom 
umphantly 
ibrettist, 
" riter 
ionate 
and 


SOPrLkeeous 


Save his city from 
She stabs her hus- 
accordance with the old 
the two 
M. Laloy, a wel] equipped 
about Music, has shown a 
interest in eastern 

Written a treatise on 
Dusic, Concerning the merits of 
opera, whether Roussel 
bee the carrying out of his theories of 
“FamMatic works with music, we ean 
naturally say nothing, Is it fair to 
Judge of stage music played in the 
cert hall? Is it reasonable 
from any concert-goer an 

Judgmen:? 

In nine cases 
uffers injury wh 
neatre, no 
berformance 
“xception? 
The Suite consists 
Act I; a ‘Dance 
oO” Female Slaves 
Dass 
‘heatre 


the 


COnNn- 
to expect 
enlightened 


Matter 
may 


how 


be. Is this Suite 


an 
| Of the Prelude to 
of Warriors; a Dance 
absolute 

must be 


cS 


music, yet in 


it 


was success | , 
5s Successful | concerto 


out of ten such music | 
€n it is taken from the | 
excellent the | 


|| coneert hall 


re-viSiting | 
eastern countries, has heen inspired, if | 


a Mongolian be-- 


may ascend tri- | 
to the heaven of India. The. 


pas- | 
countries | 


Chinese | modern 
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suggesting the drama7ts”Gome, In the 
the music is rather mys- 
terious, having a foreboding Chief 
theme with repetitions in the manner 
dear to Orientals. Knowing the story 
of the opera, one might find in this 
Prelude the tragic note, but one misses 
the sensuousness, the sensuality of the 
eastern drama... Goldmark was more 
successful in his prelude to *’The Queen 
of Sheba,’’ and even in his well-worn 
“Sakuntala.’’ There is orientalism in 
music; there is pseudo-orientalism, 
which to westerners is often more cone 
vinecing§ than the genuine article. Jo- 
hneannes Weber, in his sour way, denied 
ihe genuineness of national or loca 
eolor in music. He went too far, but a 
nearer gladly finds in music what he 
“expects, what he wishes, to find when 
is told that the inspiring, the sug- 
vesting subject is exotic. 
appropriate barbaric wildness, but these 
Varriors might as well be Scythians, 
Assyrians, as Mongolians or Hindus. In 
he Dance of the Female Slaves one 
misses the languor, the voluptuousness 
of the East; one misses even the intoxi- 
cating monotony that one is accustomed 
iO associate with Oriental dancing. 

We write without knowledge of the 
scenes in which these @ancés° occur: Tt 
ray be that Laley’s female slaves are 
not voluptuous: and enticing; that -they 
disdain fleshly. aHurements. It may be 
(hat these warriors are not terrible fel- 
lows after all, 

The idiom of Rotissel’s music in ren- 
eral is still a puggle to us. It has a cer- 


iain dry austerity, a forbidding aloof- | 
ness. He works patiently in his tower, | 
vut the tower is. of iron or brass, not. 


Silver, not of ivory. A musician to be 
respected; a mam of high ideals. What 
‘ould one not. give for a moment 
varseness, evém of lush sentiment to 
ersuade the hearer that the composer 
yas emotional ast4well as brainy! 
Violmists Visiting Boston for the first 
me feel compelled to play the concerto 
Beethoven or.the one by Brahms to 
s2ow that they are serious minded: that 
they are orthodox,-and in good and reg- 
ular standing. Mr. Szigeti is known in 
urope a man deeply interested in 
and ultra-modern compositions 


Aas 


|for the violin, yet he chose Beethoven's 


| 
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for his,first appearance here. 
This concerto, containing noble and 
beautiful thoughts, also contains much 
that is tiresome. The first movement js 
long Winded, interminable. The finale, 
with its hiccupy. chief theme narrowly 
escapes vulgarity. Some day a violinist 
will have the courage to play ‘Gems 
irom Beethoven’s Violin Concerto,’’ 
Mr, Szigeti is an accomplished tech- 
niclan blessed with impeccably pure in- 
tonation and fine musica] taste, yet vio- 


lists, inferior to him in cértain respects, 


have made a deeper impression. It was 


The Prelude might |YeSterday as if the performance was 
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xccompaniment slrould not be passed 
over silently. At times one forgot the, 
violinist in listening to the orchestra’ 
led with such pronounced feeling -and 
virtuose skill by Mr. Koussevitzky. 

Highly enjoyable was the performance 
of old Bach’s concerto in spite of his in- 
ability to stop. in the Andante when 
he had said what he had spontaneously 
to say. The playing of Messrs. Burgin, 
iaurent, Gillet and Mager was as bril- 
liant as it was musical. The repetition 
of “Pines of Rome” dismissed the au- 
dience in the best of humors. The night- 
ingale was this time in fairly good 
-oice; the march on the Appian Way 
was again exciting; the most imagina- 
‘ive music, the most poetical is in “‘The 
Pines near a Catacomb.”’ The work 
as a whole is conspicuous for its incit- 
ing rhythms and daring orchestral col- 
oring rather than for its strictly musical 
thoughts. 


FADED TEXT 


| 


Joseph Szigeti, who was: the solo-| 
ist, is a violinist of serious intent. 
His conception of Beethoven’s con-'| 
certo is the conventional one, but the 
question often arises on hearing this. 
work as to whether or not Beethoven | 
intended it to be played in quite the’ 
mood which hallowed “tradition” de- 
mands on the part of the violinist. 
As it was written during the com- 
poser’s ‘“‘second period,” when he had 
hardly determined upon the exact 
course which his genius was after- 
ward to take; when he had not as 
yet entirely separated himself from 
either the formulas or the manner of 
his master, Haydn; when he was yet 
to touch that deeper note of his later 
works, it would seem that the major~ 
ity of violinists somewhat overem- 


The concert will be repeated tonight.|phasize the seriousness of this 


The program for next week is as fol- 
lows: Delmas, overture to ‘“‘Penthesilee’’; 


music. Is not the first movement 
after all mere musical embroidery, 


Pierne, ‘‘Franciscan Landscapes’; Spel- beautiful in pattern, expressive aS 


nan, “Assis: The Great Pardon of St. 
t‘rancis,’’ Tchaikovsky, symphony No. 
4 F minor. 


Joseph Szigeti Soloist 
With Boston Orchestra 


The nineteenth program of the 





Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge | his understanding of the m 


‘Koussevitzky, conductor, given yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall, 


Boston, was: 


Bach—Concerto No. 2 in F major for 
violin, flute, oboe, trumpet and string 


orchestra 
Beethoven—Concerto for violin. 


-Roussel—First Suite from the Opera- 


| Ballet “Padmavati.” 
oe Pines of Rome.” 
| 


Roussel’s Suite was played for the 
‘first time in Boston. There are three 
'‘divisions—Prelude to Act I; “Danse 


Guerriére,” and “Danse des Femmes 
Esclaves.” The orchestration is 
richly colored, although it must be 
confessed that there are few decid- 
edly new tints to be found. The 
music is written in the involved har- 
monic style affected by Roussel and 


pattern weaving goes, but after all 
‘not more than pattern weaving: 
And may not the same be said of the 


| Larghetto? This music is Beethoven 


touching classic heights, but assured- 
ly it is not Beethoven the founder of 


Benes Romantic school. However, Mr. 


no doubt when coupled with scenic 
action the music fulfills its purpose. 
Divorced from its proper theatrical 
surroundings it probably loses much 
of its effectiveness. In any case, be 


the reason what it may, it is not 
musie to arouse the emotions or to 
excite wonder or astonishment. As 
an agreeable interlude it was not 


without interest. 


Szigeti thinks otherwise, and within 
usic he 
gave an earnest and well-considered 
performance. It is possible to ques- 
tion the extremely slow tempos Ol 
the first and second movement. 
Bach’s Concerto was remarkable 
for the unusually fine trumpet play- 
ing of Mr. Mager, the first trumpet OL 
the orchestra. He accomplished his 
difficult task with the greatest vir- 
tuosity and precision, with graceful 
phrasing and a tone which left noth- 
ing to be desired. It must be said 
that the first movements of this con- 
certo were played with such violent 
rhythmical stress that they lost in 
that gracefulness which is the char- 
acteristic of eighteenth century 
music. Mr. Koussevitzky attacked 
‘this music with such rhythmical ar~ 
dor that roughness was the almost 
‘inevitable result. It perhaps set the 
toes of many a-tapping, but was 1 
in the manner of Bach, whose music 
will stand a certain amount of grace 
and elegance? De 
The repetition of Respighi’s “EI ines 
of Rome” did not serve to modily 
the opinion already formed of it at 
a previous hearing. S. M. 
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orchestra] effects, SUMmmate master of | Hungarian Violinist In 


resting, 
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not wholly 


the Benerally 
term, . 


tone- | 
Ana poem mayhap, and t best sens f t} 
¥ & Conductor at some later mei ah 16 term, he played with 


Strike out that Pihes happily see fit to | #@ Utmost skill and taste. It would 
“ive dickey-bird : 







graph that is voice to these twitterings 
was transferred to the left side of the 
stage and the manipulation of it as- 


SYMPHONY | 
RESPONDS Fee nines or ch 


For the rest this concert offered the 


i 

ting Boston appearance of the dis- 
tinguished Hungarian violinist, Josef 

| Szigeti; the first performance here of 

| the Suite from Roussel’s opera-ballet. 


‘y } ‘‘Padmavati,’’ music none too convincing 

DO pr ———,|. when thus: removed from its rightful 
&, 3 P r A | } . r r¢ 

den ty 9 «| environment; and by way of agreeable 

/ introduction Bach’s Concerto jin F 


‘Pines of Rome’ Holds} trimer.” ee 


A violinist closely identified with con- 


, have better pleased some of his hear-| 
ers, had he chosen for his vehicle a 
'fresher piece than the over-long and = 
ever-worked Concerto of Beethoven.. 
Cut there was the compensation of his | 
Sensitive, fine-grained playing, his ex- | 
cellent rhythmic sense. And thanks: 
alike to him and to Mr Koussevitsky 
| the beautiful Larghetto offered 10 min- 
| utes of rare delight. 


| Back, Served Nobly 
‘5 fYepeating at the As for the other two 


Own on Being 
Repeated 


eh ree ee ee 
Re ee oe oe 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


; | 
n deference to Many requests Mr 


, : movements, 
this week it would be a mercy to subject them 
4] tC judicious curtailment—or better stil] 

1€ OUut-{ for a few seasons to omit the Concerto 


And E bach, as well as Beethoven, in the 
yesterday the] inctance of the Concerto played vyes- 


of Roman legions, vet | terday, was most successful in his 
middle ttmovement. By the soloists 
| Messrs. Burgin, Laurent, Gillet and 
and |" Mager, this Andante, and for that mat- 
o the applause Mr. | reer | rest of the Concerto, was nobly 

~ - "€ ’ é € ‘ 
Once more brought the | planted) ee ee 

| 


re, . " , 
48ain swept all before it, 


ee : warmly applauded 
ayers to their fect. , 


DICKEY BIRD SHIFTED | SZIGET| HEARD AT 


Heard a} 


T ¢ . . 
ee ow on a Monday evening | 
at a aC a previous Pair of | HONY CON 
‘ Subscription concerts 


oe | Respighi’s 
S well. Not Only is the 


his m “tS, the very substance 
uSI¢ is likewise persuasive ena 


Although he knows and em- , Boston Debut , 


discreet 
7 effectiven 4 ‘ ey f Y ” 
ess the Thee ——Ahh. do «! 126, 


ionic devices, PR i 
Aleta mivicat tee Joseph Szigeti, noted Hungarian 
accepted sense . a 'n | violinist, made his Boston debut at 
lat | yesterday’s Symphony concert in the 


There . 
a is ravis] | - . . 
Nocturnal third the '' ' Beethoven t A 
ivision of concerto. An artist in the 


ee 





his 


Uuperfluous and intruy 


ractoa 
Ute 


MOUs. be hard to find a better Violinist than 
nigsitiigaile, i he, 


Yesterday, by the way, the phono- 


a 


)} tomporary music, Mr, Szigeti, would | 
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Mr Koussevitzky’s program includedtheir musical context and deprived of | 


f _—w A ", _ - gall ’ By ai once 6) tne _ 
| “ their scenic adjuncts. | | i © AS? ee _ "The second movement “is a lowpitel 
a repetition of Respighi’s Risig Bi The Bach concerto, In a modern ar- | | R ULL-BLOODED BACH epson for flute, oboe, violin and. vio once 
Rome, some inconsequential ballet rangement which the program did not. | | ,. above @ gently purling accompaniment. It 


music from Roussel’s ‘“Padmavati,” identify, afforded. four of the leading | % , : they BD Bg vt ti 

and an arrangement of Bach’s “Bran- solo players in the orchestra ample op- | | TROUBLOUS ROUSSEL is yagi a gracious contours,  lnked 
idenburg Concerto” in F major, The portunities to display notable talents. | | j Pp » meiting euphonies that were the 
four solo parts in the last named Mr Mager’s impossibly high notes on , voice and breath of beauty. Between the 


number were taken by Richard Pur- the trumpet, which cannot have been | pattern wrought upon | 
‘gin, violin; Georges Laurent, flute; written for the trumpets in our orches- SENSITIVE SAIGET strumental tl that Phat en era ce, 
| Fernand Gillet, oboe, and Georges , tras, were a triumph of viftuosity, but ) listener might h 7 ae nning it, the 
| Mager, trumpet. not especially agreeable to the ear, , 4 ardly choose for loveliness. 
| Mr Szigeti’s artistic and wnobtrusive |though true in pitch and quality. But To the vigor and the liveliness of Bach 
violin playing is an agreeed'e Change the ong es ey oe 7 es ap erw ea ving | SYM had succeeded the white magic of his con- 
from that of many of his con -'strands of polyphony eluded Mr Kous- PH templation, ... 
poraries trained in the Russian maQ-|sevitzky’s or the arranger’s imaginative ONY CONCERT IN MANIFOLD |templation. ; . ee final division, again 
ner recently in vogue. Szigeti’s tone! grasp. MOODS | ere and brightly rhythmed, he was 
is not big; but then, it is not coarse tespighi’s “‘Pines of Rome’”’ was more gay to the top of his bent. No trumpet 
‘either. Szigeti does o> 0 cama verve | prilllantly and more accurately played in the world ever had more sport than 
and elan supplant subtiety. than on ‘the occasion of its first per- Mr. Mager’ as 

Szigeti does net pose as a “personal- formance. Again the audience liked it. The Old Master Outdoes All the Rest— BE ries ag in res the learned say, at 
\ity’’ with a unique platform manner.) very much. Again one felt it to De Beethoven’s C ‘ snt 1 bind abi —- The other instru- 
|He has apparently not succumbed tO] yothing but facile, well written, theat- Ss Concerto and the New Vio- |™ets tossing about figures, were as merry. 
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ever played the slow movement more 
beautifully than Szigeti did, that is un- 
less dead and gone violinists notably 
excelled Kreisler and Heifetz in it, with 
whose performances Szigetis was fairly 
comparable, And finally »zisett made 
of the eadenzas interesting music which 
seemed an integral part of the concerto, 
something no mere virtuoso fiddler could 
ever achieve. | 
Mr Koussevitzky did not give a satis- 
factory reading of the first movement 
of the concerto, to which the clew is in 
the repeated notes for kettle drum, 
which some say indicate the belated 
wayfarer knocking at a door and mak- 
ing & eyon ot the rf NE gi i Phan Ags . —Brown University has sum- 
imagination evolved this music. 1ere lite tn a apecinl 
should be more energy than he and the moned all its veer “+ pO Nad i 
players put into the music, though tt convocation on Feb. «4, for tne | 
should not make any more noise. One pose of bestowing its honorary de- 
jthing Mr Koussevitzky needs at times gree on the renowned musician, 
oe “or ee aed hk gi re Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of 
j intensity of emotional enersy are c <4, r Orchestra. 
i different things. He knows this in slow the Boston ream b anid rege ee 
movements, but forgets it in allegros Our university resolved upo is 
jand finales. The beautiful playing of exceptional assembly because of the 
| the he edi part of the plow move- approaching departure of Mr. Kous- 
ment in this concerto must, however, 4 KE ‘ina he wil! 
: Surope, where he 
be in large part credited to Mr Kousse- sevitzky for eh Bis teh 
| direct his usual concerts in Lonac 
and in Paris, and because of its de- 


vitzky's perception of this truth, 
sire to honor him with its doctor's 
degree, the high worth of which the 


‘opera, a unique hybrid entertainment 
‘called “‘Padmavati,’’ and still in the 

whole world recognizes. [Translated 
from Le Temps 


VD -~ ee ee ee ee 


fe 


‘the wiles of the American press agent, | .ical music, not likely to last more than) linist — , , | they sped, they glinted, they w 
'who for a consideration will land you On|, few year's, but immensely effective in | st Music of Ancient Legend Via out and roundabout t td ound in and 
the front page of our newspapers If he its best selling way. The final triumph- Mod Pari om: “heat » With the assisting or- 
can invent a new trick, by which to] 47 march is almost as good as Sousa’ | erm Faris—"Pines of Rome” to the | ee da af ner heels, until the sheer 
evade the editorial censor. | “Stars and Stripes Forever." This is: Last Inch— vavuray OL both music and performan 
But it is still possible for a really|+) yay it a very high compliment, by | nch—Also a Fresh Nightingale [were irresistible. It is a cheap yhrane 
great artist to win a public in America the way, since only musical snobs fal | eh and a vulgar; but none it =: 
without a publicity campaign. Sziget, to perceive the true greatness of Sousa s h a : ; quite so well suits 
if he goes on playing here as well as he ca lant teil: : ACH led the hy the moment—Bach in this Concerto soundéd 
did yesterday will before long have an) “jy 6 adio audience will probably hear | Concert eect ay at the Symphony |two hundred years young; while the gent! 
assured personal following in Boston. the Beethoven fairly well, and may | eipnggh yesterday afternoon and!men who played him—to say n thin: Of 
The best praise one can give his ver") 1 . something of the Respighi. Bach | When it ended, two hours later, he | the audi : a ed 
sion of the Beethoven concerto is that a sse] f different reasons, do was still at the head of the ease boi ence that heard him—had appre- 
it did not rouse regretful comparisons ye tim ‘well adapted to broa deasting | sion. ‘Three other sounsiogare ny gt | clably renewed their youth, The virtuosity 
with any of the OLnes, HrORS et am Vir Sziceti’s beautiful playing of the | included, had trailed after ‘Sule erinigh inl bon the present band, the conductor’s flair 
or af om is » h a: ° witietine My ah “¢ 9a hls ; y “i ; 
heard here in this music, mv Sil violin solo in the concerto will probably one had so much as chal] hi y Bie Ini ee onary music, never beat 
he the feature of the evening for the | piece was the & ‘i enged him. His higher, 
radio audience, as it wa's yesterday tO | narto , 6) tae second Brandenburg Con- ; 
4 listener to whose heart soloists as a! nag thee a major, for Violin, Flute, Oboe — 
species, are not dear. P. R. | ‘nal ps ig with accompaniment, orig- Tagging this Concerto of Bach Beeth 
nw : y, or 4 ; y TT wi f é ed 
TTL Ty hasnetiiacel oo pins os Pip tecnica ovens Concerto for Violin kept ponte 
Sa lle*vedggepe : was playe owever, | company th 
according: ° : ‘ ’ y an it deserves. Of 
By Word F Paris wherein 4] sae edition of Felix Mottl,| also is the work of a& great masters b 
y or rom and the evict echord becomes a piano | so, as well, is the fussy bit about & Z 
~~ “le assisting strings a full choir. Of | penny. thy he ea 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s Degree as There 
Reported 


the solo-instruments, only } It was written at the beginning of 
the violin kept his Blaser gd yr S. | sis sao ea ripest years; yet, if we are 
in short diagonal under Mr. ON io te Oo ‘believe tha programbook, among sO 
stand, sat Mr. Laurent for the flute and many more important matters: that-he 
Gillet for the oboe and aie, Mendon “sl site | barely knocked it together in time for pub- 
trumpet, All tous aioe well-reputed virtuoal f lio performance; while the much-enduring 
- the orchestra, It was a pleasure to see I agai hy violinist, read most of it at 
fem so singled out and assembled, When | Bight, Anyhow, it is century-old classte, 
|moreover, they had proved their mettic |ot to be questioned. With as much good 
| anew, the audience persisted in Ps sytn will as he can muster for these biennial 
/until not only they, but all concerned. had |Tepetitions (and oftener) at the Symphony 
| acknowledged it. ' |, Concerts, the listener sits before it—-and 
ie And with reason. The Concerto begins! straightway falls into that damnable -ques- 
a a ¥ Movement in which the whole| 0M"S: Has anyone ever counted: the 
orchestra, as well as the s0lo-veloes. shares | twists and turns of the devil of repetition 
a Writes it as one possessed of rhythm, | ‘2t Possessed Beethoven in the. final Ron- 
The wPertly controlling this demontiac spell | do? Does the melody about which the 
“spall mpulsive power of the music never| 01% iS clinging vine in the slow move- 
oe ule Mr, Koussevitzky riding heer linger in memory and jog antici- 
meray DUE fat too hard, was also spur. The pating imagination ? Rather we hail it 
ih Tpoint raced and glowed: the adio- with a “There you are again,” under our 
eo ee wove in and out of the tonal circumspect breaths, The first movement 
they ec, laser's trumpet did feats (asf conned) more affecting measures but as 
ee eer ene, bets. 1m present: a pings nowadays) in the bright, thin at loses them in the tanglefoot of 
pression. | orchestr: its highest range; the assisting |. Roe now the noe. Se 
One questions the wisdom of brief | | lestra was at @ perpetual qui. vi & i) we not know in our secret hearts that 

(ERD aeanents at these concerts, De | exhilaration on the stage sti ~ve. Theli the great-souled Ludwig wrote this Con- 
Muck never gave any operatic fragment €xhilaration in the auditori ee +e By certo as a “vehicle” for his friend, Cler ; 
at the regular concerts, and the ex-j| Sévitzky w | oFvum,. Mr. Kous- . id” j n’ nie 
ould have been less than human enti; that he did’ this journeyman’s job 


ample seems a good one, Little bits of | h: 
an opera or a ballet cannot make thetr | ie he forbidden us to clan rather more freshly than most; and+'so 
: down the ages slips this music? "hoes 


‘effect in the concert hall. torn from | 4Ciigint, 
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4 ROM Providence (United States) 
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|repertory of the Paris Opera three sea- 
sons after its first production, were new |= 
‘to Boston. A prelude, a warrior dance, <= 
a dance of slave women, all brief and E 
all workaday routine music in present- ATT LELELECC 
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out the gencral 





randeur not to be withstood in our own 
particular age of steel. Finer tour de 
force is the music of the playing children. 
It teems with invention; it is alive with| 
artifice; it actually finds new Niggas | 
| . : ] and rénew de-| movement, glint and color. The mind, 
‘music aay <p ean apes fe repetitious | qarts hither and thither trying to follow | 
| dight. oe slipped in little suspensions of/the facture; the imagination finds per- | 
Finale ; 4 ace and accents bade the vio-|petua] motion at last achieved. Besides, 
“a Redyhaly dts He hushed the slow MOv6- | each of these tone-pictures—one for might 
‘| linist 6° ohne the softest of euphonies:jand one for magic—is a veritable conth-| 
pene; cow the violinist embroider a gos- | gion upon the conductors and the orches-' 
| setpv bte i As for the first Allegro, he\tras now repeating them. Whether te 
samer-pattern. nd rhythm as one saving | @hirre in the air or pounds at the paving 
: sharpened vone red will this music never/|stones, the director must wring another 
he — aoe Mr. Szigeti did his part.;inch out of himself and two more from 
biter” As agian day or two back from a|the band. As for Mr. Koussevitzky and 
|| He had risen scale as one who beats down| the Bostonians, yesterday they measured 
| sick bed; he ici shyness in the concert-| frenzy—which is not an easy merger. Me 
\ eo cg egal 's with throbbing nerves; The joined fragments—Prelude, War- 
io wale anctinwinas sap. At the out-jriors’ Dance, Dance of Slave-Women— 
» hesceagla eon towed and over-accented and/from Monsieur MRoussel’s opera-ballet, 
ign i; b t once he had gained a modi-| “Padmavati,” have no such Latin clarity. 
(agra hgal Raat the fineness and the|The Prelude prefigures a romantic, lu curi- 
volo ae his tone beguiled the ear. It{|ant drama in music, proceeding in Hindu 
nda Oo ries; caught lusters; lacked|scene to tragic end; the two dances are 
spun eae = A etme nor rhythmic pulse;|rites of hospitality between princes. The 
memer © re the wistful spirit that peered;|Orient has long quickened Monsieur Rous- 
badiray yr iolinist ; as such often glamoured |sel’s spirit—the Indies and the Indies, as 
| ter “ith mood. Yet so delicate is this|in “Padmavati,” of old legend. He is fain | 
ein t ingle over-stroke will mar it— also, in these latter days, to write a par 
see tom lg i possession for sojof intensified individuality. Like no other 
Pee . hy cha da ly Seemingly, it was|man’s shall it sound; for it no school ~ 
Be reantiity that made Mr. Szigeti’s ca-|have laid audible foundations. Upon bets 
ga and not as intricate or forth-|listening imagination these three pieces 
ve “ais lay but as new graces byjstrike home, though there is no stage to 
a, ed er the music. So finely tem-|kindle it and only a bald summal y * 
any] “violinist comes not often this way.j;approach. Yet the streaming meas) mi ri 
Mozart must touch him to the quick—and|the Prelude seem er oo ~ bh 
on this Indian scene; whil 
now and then, no doubt, a modern. sarang ec Pan Miieahes of prid 


: "mAs tes. They are dls 
Two of that breed divided the second |@nd pe my tego they stir a won- 
part of the concert—one to such joy in the sme por lies lPhoag gy 
es cr ann Neve ORCS ane Te ne unds; am uncanny rhythmic beat 
ductor standing before it would quit the | Dance s0 rsh and hard; uncouth are 
all at the end eee ee owen seca llr ‘ = the harmonies. 
e9 Ti 9° i , y : ‘a : 
fue a Tetaieatle thas to” ro ” Vigors certainly, but imi once 
geo Nl record sounded for the phono- ling. . «+ » i sige Eravee: attoall 
ver -<o bird. It was also better placed and and stays, Bee acta tity, There ig 
better handled ; even raised speculations 4 pent spa Om oh ny 
as fe “Mr. Respighi’s dealings with ‘his |death-in-iite rie intended to evoke illusion 
re ee enee-triend, See) ae ns failing of its end; yet, 
heard it warble did he adjust to its song; and by no Boe in method altogether bat- 
the fine-spun euphonies of his music? Or,|a single hearing, tivs flit past; the rhytt 
Shonen aqedgaebe ees oedlhorapiegd bcepaghllieteietatr ge ‘sant and usually per 
en te nn ope unk sauna? a i 0 laggy i has 11 and instrumentai co 
so tary trill? Neither matters; forj/tur > Phe sul 
| Teak by ‘the card, the nightingale is] or subdued, pee Pee modulation 
| fast subsiding before the darting bratlings| faces are often roe "yp bitter upon the 
/of the Villa Borghese and the thunderous and iki aha len. The measures 
|soldiery of the Roman March. ear; am acr fr aided Ba Chemnelves—8h 
| Beside this first and last division of the} have a piercing interlaced each for its in- 
tone-poem the ellen ay tag Page ect fen fag lnassanader gm char than in ths cleat, 
combs, the sighing breezes of the Janicu-] stant impression ra De ae tinn dvarell 
lum are already diminished. The scholar- cumulated progress 0 Sat a, year ail 
ly and ingenious Respighi wrote the one;| gesign. As in his +f Boson ety a eerie 
the lyric and Italianate Respighi cut none|, half ago, Monsieur | ‘ea vat ton 
too original a pattern for the other, .where-| ,,,o13, The hearer turns nartain. emo 
as the pounding rhythms, the rushing fig-) with curiosity, expectation, a tof strange 
ures, the outfiinging orchesira, the m0D-) tion graw him back ia ant ig “HT. P. 
Strous climax of the Roman March ham-| |... may yet come admiration. , 
mer out a: brazen music of the ancient’, 
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“| passion’ for the queen. Like some lean, 
|€arniverous jackal, he prowls about the 
apartments belonging to Padmavati, He 
is ignominiously expelled from Chitor. 
Then, flattering himself with plans for ven- 


NOTABLE VIOLINIST, = 
PLEASURES AT HAND ‘s,m =e csr ba 


in his criminal enterprise. Aladdin raises 
lAe%. (6. (726 hi 
S warlike standard to the blue heavens 
and marches upon the King of Chitor ,to 
conquer for himself Padmavati. whese 
beautiful countenance is like to the moon 
Fragments of the Parisian’s Opera-Ballet, at its dy meres 
“Padmavati”—Mr. Szigeti from the New A et ys Bragg 2: Won Oe aay 
Generation of European Virtuosi—Mr, viser, the Brahmin, decide upon a new 


; ; ruse. They make it known that they will 
Press Dispenses Adult Music to the sue for peace, and go up, under escort, to 
Young People—Program and Audience— the palace of Chitor. Mistrustful, yet hos- 


pitable towards his Suests, the king greets 

Return of Messrs. Johnson and Gordon Aladdin graciously. Upon his command 
— soldiers, slaves and women of the palace 

N THE SPRING of 1923. the Opéra at @ance and sing, endeavoring by every 


s means to gratify the caprice and the vanity 
Paris produced ‘Padmavati,” opera- of Aladdin. But the latter demands tp see . 


ballet in Hindu scene, to a text and Padmavati. She appears, so ordered by | 
action devised by Monsieur Louis La- her lord, unveils her face for a moment, | 
ey A . and departs hastily. * Her beauty is so 
loy, whose Knowledge of the Ortent is deep ; potent that Aladdin for an instant falls 
with music written by ‘Monsieur Albert senseless into the arms of the Brahmin. 
Roussel, whose imagination the. East also He revives and departs more deeply stirred 
haunts. “Padmavati” was notably well re- ee gv Mayan Meahioed before. bie mst pgs np 
, sets for n t propos Ss - 
celved; but like most other novel pieces - ° on neolent proposal és sole Gam 


dition of a truce; the surrender of Padma- 
before the routined Parisian public, it grad- vati, In retribution he is slaughtered by 
ually slipped from the active repertory, the crowd. Padmavati deplores this mur- 


Two orchestral séuites survive from it and der; offers a fervent prayer to the god of 

the: Reds of. tines 4) ‘eee é) wisdom; throws herself ful] length upon 
: of "these will be played at the the ground. The war drags on. 

Symphony Concerts of Friday and Satur: “But the fortunes of Chitor are no longer 

day. It consists of the Prelude to Act I; happy. The victorious enemy pushes into | 

a Dance of Warriors marked by vigorous the city bathed in blood. Padmavati, to- | 
‘ gether with the priests and the wives of | 

five and seven beats to the bar; a Dance 

of Slave-Women. These dances are inci- 


the conquered folk, takes refuge in the 
temple of Siva. Ratan-Sen is wounde. 
dents of the féte in which one of the war. Merciful to the remnants of his people, he’ 
ring princes welcomes the other, ostensibly ere ee ‘Mosul Pudnec aaa pct ng 
pomp to make his peace. arives a dagger through her husband’s | 
When “Padmavati” ‘was new piecs in heart. After ceremonious funeral rites, the | 
Paris, The Transcript drew from Le Temps body of wee lar Phesf sy ng a whi | 
& summar et aog mation. 1€ naughty Padmavati, no onger | 
vay iting, hs the musico-dramatic aeahekala buffeting the tempests of fate, mounts her 
cae ¢ action passes in the mighty husband's funeral pyre. As Alladin, aided 
city of Chitor Within a rose-colored pal- 


by his warriors, forces the gate of the 
ace, where a just prince, Ratan-Sen, rule; temple, a few wisps of smoke stil] pr « 
ina > from the ashes. He gazes in awe from his 
Re sean a ’ccepted laws. He has great, slanting eyes. Here, then, is all 
the Princess of Singhal, that remains of his hot, boundless desire: 
like to the daughter of a god, drifting smoke and embers. From the air 
& fragrance to the nostrils, and ravishing the gods praise the memory of the perfect 
to eyes and ears. A Brahmin who fears spouse. She will suffer a new birth, to a 
none of the paing of tidinsaietaiixn dane Station higher than that of humankind. 
renounced th ; & 48 Buddha himself will possess the hearts of 

unc 1¢@ ten virtues and the rules of those who have perceived in her story hig 
his caste to abandon himself to hopeless Sacred teachings.” 


MUSIC OF ROUSSEL, ~~ 


Jeans. ; 
FRESH COMERS TO THE SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS 


long and 
The Mogul prince and his ad- 


taken to wife 
Padmavati, 
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‘samo time of suppleness in expression that 


‘danee of the warriors, the scene of the 


-Brahmin’s murder, one marked by Vi8s-. 


orous rhythms in five and seven beats, the 
other treated with a remarkable power and 
‘impetuosity ; then, in contrast, the song 
“Elle monte au ciel,’ of an expressive 
‘charm of sweetness and poesy. Remark- 
able pages abound, I can only affirm the 
high quality of the music, the elevation 
of its ideas, the nobility of its style. ‘Pad- 
‘mavati’ is, I repeat, one of the most 
striking works of the contemporary French 
school.” 


_ At the Symphony Concerts, likewise, Mr. 
Josef Szigeti, the violinist, will play for 
the first times in Boston. He !s a Hunga- 
rian, in his thirty-fourth year, of the new 
generation of European virtuosi that has 
lately yielded us Mr. Gieseking. Hmbay 
schocled him; for a time he cwelt and 
worked in London; more recently he has 
gdne up and down Continental concert- 
halls. Coming to the United States last 
‘autumn, he played with the Philadel- 
‘phia and the Chicago Orchestras and in 


---—_—- = 


¢erts of his own. Hearing Mr. Szigeti. 


chosen for tomorrow, Mr. Gilman wrote in 
The Tribune-Herald: 


in New York and in the piec> thit he has 


'” He played Beethoven's Concerto, and 
there need be no time wasted in saying 
_ that. he played it often exquisitely, and 
ike a musician of scrupulous 
taste. Mr. Szigeti has none of the 
patina of the virtuoso. His’ modesty is 
fiagrant and embarrassing—one almost 
hesitates to listen to him for fear of 
iheing suspected of eavesdropping. He 
-- stands half turned toward the conduc- 
- tor, as if appealing to him for protec- 
- tion from some savagery on the part 
“of the audience. Yet seldom does an 
és nce listen so closely and applaud 
_ ‘with so warm a sincerity as the lus- 
_ trous Philagothamites did last evening. 
nt 1 gate ebb won a substantial and en- 
- Wiable success. His maceaty of bear- 
ing, his evident sensibility, his uncor- 
iP & sincerity are ired with the 
yeauty of a tone which is fine-grained 
_ Yather than large or brilliant, with 
ane . and dignity of address. He 
ie) Oh ‘s with an exceptional intimacy of 
style; and after he had conquered the 
a Rex gold part of his nervousness, he 
ce id me ably the beautiful but long- 
ae and repetitious concerto. 
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‘Is very characteristic of Monsieur Rous-— 
sel’s personality. Notable passages are the — 
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| Han afe!. ——wte (F., 14 2% 
Symphony Hall Audience Is 
Enthusiastic 


At Symphony hall, yesterday after- 
noon, the orchestra gave another of the 
Young People’s concerts, with Michael 
Press again the conductor. The pro- 
gram, which will be repeated this after- 


noon, it{ncluded Wagner’s Overture to 
“The Flying Dutchman,” two move- 
ments from Mozart’s smyphony in EF flat 
major, Saint-Saens’s prelude to “The 


Deluge,” Beethoven's Turkish March 


from “‘The Ruins of Athens,’”’ three of 
the pieces of Tschaikowsky’s ‘“Nutcrack- 
er Suite,”’ and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhap- 
sody in F major. To close there was 
the singing of ‘“‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” in honor of the day—Evacuation 

Although it was the first concert 
that the orchestra has given since its 
recent trip, {t was in admirable trim. 


Mr. Press, who is apparently to become }: 


the regular conductor of this series, 
again led with the robustness, and 
rhythmic energy that have marked each 
of his previous performances, especial- 
ly in the overture to “The Flying 
Dutchman.” As before, at the regular 
concerts, he made it magnificently 
alive, and this time he made Senta’s 
theme much lovelier. | 

The Saint-Saens prelude, now seldom 
seen on a concert program, or heard in 
the hall, is merely a sensuous French 
concoction, and although the above Is 
suggested in the violin solo, which Mr. 


| Theodorowicz played yesterday, there 


is little of the deluge. Again the Liszt 
rhapsody, with its dance variants, 
sounded fresh and eloquent, although 
at times slow footed, and repetitious. 

But the Wagner Overture, the two 
movements of the Mozart, the minuet 
and the finale, and the Turkish march, 
which Mr. Press was obliged to repeat, 
stood out head and shoulders above the 


}rest. The audience was very large, and 


very enthusiastic. Mr. Surette wrote the 


program notes but he did not address | 


the audience. BE. G. 
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_ Joser Szigeti, Hungarian violinist, was born at Budapest | 
;September 2, 1892. He studied the violin with Jend Huba a 
appeared in public at Berlin, Dresden, and London in 1906-e. zi 

j lived in England from 1906 to 1918, constantly touring Karoveall 
5 COMMTESER, popularizing Busoni’s violin concerto and other modern 
‘works. In 1917 he became the professor of the master violin cla 

rat the Geneva Conservatory. Concertos by Busoni and Hasativel 
{Harty are dedicated to him, as is Eugene Ysaye’s sonata for gs ee | 
violin, which was published recently. He played for the first tinal 


corset » at a concert of the Phila- 
| adelphia (Beethoven’s Concerto). He 
ith the same orchestra in New York on De-| 
cember 15, and gave his first recital in that city on December 1 

(music by Tartini. Bach, Mozart, Bloch Prokofieff, V i ’ 
Dvorak-Kreisler, and Paganini). On Februssy oD, 1926 a Chicago 
he played with the Chicago Symphony Orchest ‘a, Brains’ oul 


certo. In the seas 094 _9> . : 
on of 1924-25 he played with orchestra in Paris 


(three leading orchestras) Brussels, Antwerp, Stockholm, Vienna 
? 


arsaw, Geneva, Budapest, Moscow. } 
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KF. A., chief announcer 


~ WEEI, has spoken interestingly of 

ONIG j*aree very important groups in the or-¢ 

| | | chestra, namely, violins, violas and f 
violoncellos. Tonight those who tune} 


rp, will hear a fascinating 


WEEI to Broadcast Through romance about the double basses, those 


remarkable instruments which, likef 
Slant violins, stand at the left rear 


: W. S. Quinby’s Action 7 the platform in 

ky D ) nthe Bost 

tA, abd, ——_ i} 2ars 4 double SPrretgg 

Anot : | 
nother chapter in the interesting | Seunantinn 


In this 
to note 


conductor of 
Prstsecie? Symptny orchestra, plays} 
"| rem y well. In fact, : 
WEEI, Boston; Studied the double 8 tindes the 
at the conservato 
in Moscow, Russia, after which ne 
toured Europe giving recitals and he- 
came known as the greatest double’ 
bass player in the world. vad 
| of W. S. KousSevitzky played a solo u 
Spirited Boston mer.| f@Vvorite instrument when the 
“Doctor of Music’? was recently cor 


‘. ferred upon him by Brown Unive sity. | 
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This was the first time that he had) 


enema Revere — performed in America, ~ 
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Hearing the music of “Padmavati,” Mon- |7o" eee ike | | 
sleur Messager wrote in Le Figaro: “For me ANOTHE Y 
Monsieur Roussel’s underlying quality is | 


movement and rhythm, in default of which 
music is cnly a body without a skeleton. 
He can give his ideas a large and logical 
development, and by his skill and complete 


‘knowledge of sonority rescue his harmonic 
‘scheme from crabbedness. The whole dis- 


engages an impression of force and at the 
same time of suppleness in expression that 


is very characteristic of Monsieur Rous- 


sel’s personality. Notable passages are the 
dance of the warriors, the scene of the 
Brahmin’s murder, one marked by Vi8s- 
orous rhythms in five and seven beats, the 
other treated with a remarkable power and 


Impetuosity; then, in contrast, the song 
‘Elle monte au ciel,’ of an expressive 
charm of sweetness and poesy. Remark- 


able pages abound, I can only affirm the 
high quality of the music, the elevation 
of its ideas, the nobility of its style. ‘Pad- 
mavati’ is, I repeat, one of the most 
striking works of the contemporary French 
school.” 


And Mr. Szigeti 


At the Symphony Concerts, likewise, Mr. 
Josef Szigeti, the violinist, will play for 
the first times in Boston. He is a Hunga- 
rian, in his thirty-fourth year, of the new 
generation of European virtuosi that has 
lately yielded us Mr. Gieseking. Hmbay 
schocled him; for a time he cwelt and 
worked in London; more recently he has 
gone up and down Continental concert- 
halls. Coming to the United States last 
autumn, he played with the Philadel- 
phia and the Chicago Orchestras and in 
‘concerts of his own. Hearing Mr. Szigeti 
in New York and in the piecs thit he has 
chosen for tomorrow, Mr. Gilman wrote in 
The Tribune-Herald: | 


He played Beethoven's Concerto, and 
there need be no time wasted In Saying 
that. he played it often exquisitely, and 
always like a musician of scrupulous 
taste. Mr. Szigeti has none of the 
patina of the virtuoso. His’ modesty is 
flagrant and embarrassing—one almost 
hesitates to Hsten to him for fear of 
being suspected of eavesdropping. He 
stands half turned toward the conduc- 
tor, as if appealing to him for protec- 
tion from some savagery on the part 
of the audience. Yet seldom does an 
audience listen so closely and applaud 
with so warm a sincerity as the lus- 
trous Philagothamites did last evening. 

Mr. Szigeti won a substantial and en- 
viable success. His modesty of bear- 
ing, his evident sensibility, his uncor- 
rupted sincerity are wag: with the 
beauty of a tone whic is fine-grained 
rather than large or brilliant, with 
poise and dignity of address. He 
plays with an exceptional intimacy of 
style; and after he had conquered the 
greater part of his nervousness, he 
read memorably the beautiful but long- 
winded and repetitious concerto. 
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PEOPLE'S CONCERT 
Har ate). ——— te}, 18.142 
Symphony Hal! Audience Is 


Enthusiastic 


At Symphony hall, yesterday after- | 
noon, the orchestra gave another of the 
Young People’s concerts, with Michael | 
Press again the conductor. The pro- | 
gram, which will be repeated this after- | 


noon, included Wagrner’s Overture to/| 
“The Flying Dutchman,” two move- 
ments from Mozart’s smyphony in E flat 
major, Saint-Saens’s prelude to “The 
Deluge,” Beethoven's Turkish March 
ifrom “The Ruins of Athens,” three of 
| the pleces of Tschaikowsky’s ‘Nutcrack- 
jer Suite,” and Liszt's Hungarian Rhap- 
sody in F major. To close there was 
the singing of “‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,’’ in honor of the day—Evacuation 

Although it was the first concert 
that the orchestra has given since its 
recent trip, {t was in admirable trim. 
Mr. Press, who ts apparently to become 
the regular conductor of this series, 
again led with the robustness, and 
rhythmic energy that have marked each 
of his previous performances, especial- 
ly in the overture to “The Flying 
Dutchman.’ As before, at the regular 
concerts, he made it magnificently 
alive, and this time he made Senta’s 
theme much lovellfer. 

The Saint-Saens prelude, now seldom 
;seen on a concert program, or heard in 
the hall, is merely a sensuous rene 
concoction, and although the above Is}! 
suggested in the violin solo, which Mr. | 
Theodorowicz played yesterday, thers | 
is little of the deluge. Again the Liszt) 
rhapsody, with its dance variants, | 
sounded fresh and eloquent, although | 
at times slow footed, and repetitious. 

But the Wagner Overture, the two 
movements of the Mozart, the BASES | 
and the finale, and the Turkish march, | 
which Mr. Press was obliged to repeat, | 
stood out head and shoulders above the, 
rest. The audience was very large, and) 
very enthusiastic. Mr. Surette wrote the | 
program notes but he did not address 


the audience. BE. G. 
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: JOSEF SziceTi, Hungarian violinist, was born 
‘September 2, 1892. He studied the violin with 
“appeared in public at Berlin, Dresden, 
lived in England from 1906 to 1912 
countries, popularizing Busoni’s v 
works. In 1917 he became the pr 


at Budapest on 
Jené Hubay, and 
and London in 1905-06. He 
» constantly touring Kuropean 
lolin concerto and other modern 


bhaeicat ofessor of the master violin classes 
at the Geneva Conservatory. Concertos by Busoni and Hamilton 
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© _ 1 e dedicated to him, as is Eugene Ysaye’s sonata for solo 
violin, which was published recently. He played for the first time 
in this countr 25 
| etre: y on December 11, 1925, at a concert of the Phila- } 
deiIphia Orchestra in Philadelphia — ( Beethoven’s Concerto) He 
played this concerto with the Same orchestra in New York on De 
cember lo, and gave his first recital in that city on December 18 | 
(Inusi¢ by Tartini, Baeh. Mozar 5 a 
leaps yy » bach, Mozart, Bloch. Prokofietf, WVeracini 
, ged gar and Paganini). On February 5, 1926 at Chicago 
le played wi Ye ae ee <a 
pla: ith the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Brahms’s Con- 


certo. JI » seas ; 1924-25 
. In the season of 1924-25 he Played with orchestra in Paris 
(three leading orchestras) Br : 


— 7 ussels, Antwerp, Stockholm, Vienna 
erin, Cologne, ( openhagen, | 


ls *Creé r ‘ » r«* , ‘ 
ea nnagen, Warsaw, Geneva, Budapest, Moscow. | 
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SYMPHONY CON THE DOUBLE BASSES 
4 At i he last thre = > ohh th aoe oe 
CERT broadcast, KK. ok cee that were 


ne Chief announce 
it W EEI, . cer 


€ has spoken interesti 
. £ srestingly of 
fN THE AIR TON epree very important groups in the or- 
| enestra, namely, Violins, violas and 


' » 3 ‘ rTy 
violoncellos, Tonight those who tune 
In at 8:10 sharp, will hear a fascinating 


WE x’ romance about the double bass 
| ET to Broadcast Through remarkable instruments whitoks ike 
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W. S. Quinby’s Action 


slant violins, stand at the left rear 
of the platform in Symphony hall 
we Te | . | In the Boston Symphony there are 10 
Ante VIM, oe 0/92 double basses, ably led by Max Kunze 
£ ) ’ e ee é ITrt ; oy ps baat Pine ; 7 
hist, ; 1eY chapter in the interesting 0 Kec of sreat distinction. In this 
a tl of the Boston Symphony or. } that Te Boch hae ‘iota sel 
'Chestra wi]] i Kory > do € bass is the instrument 
? a tonight who tune in on the} 2° Boston Symphony orchestra plays 
Vave remark: r we f- i ee 
WEAN pews, Of WEEI, Boston;| studied oe, Well, In fact, Koussevitzicy 
VIAN, Providene aR >; Studied the double bass under the cele- 
) ence, or WCSH, Port-| brated R: : 7 
land. Stl, FOrt-| ! e€ad hambaussec at the conservatory 
The Sympho | in Moscow, Russia, after which he 
book 42 aoatds vroadcasts have been Vn Europe giving recitals and be- 
wence. Gi ah jo music, and their nee rece as the greatest double: 
maa 7 ether channels wa aSS player in the world 
iahe IOae . . as > i Ve 
“he m. pel prtes by the action of W. gs. KousSevitzky played a solo upon his 
chant. Dublie Spirited Boston mer- favorite instrument when the degree f 
“Doctor of Music’ was recently con-f 
ferred upon him by Brown University. 
This was the first time that he haa 
SO performed in America, ° 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 26, at 2.30 o'clock 
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SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 27, at 8.15 o'clock 
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Delmas 


. Overture to “ "1s 99 
(First time in America) Penthésilée 
Spelman 
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: Assisi,’ The Great Pardon o 
(First Performance) f St. Francis 
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Ravel 
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‘ ; ‘ } “Ma Mére Oye” (“Mother Goose’’) 
Five Children’s Pieces 
I, rergee de la — au Bois Dormant. 
avane of Sleepi 

; II. Petit Poucet. eit at 

; . _ (Hop o’ my Thumb.) 

) I. ae | a” ee des Pagodes. 

alideronette, Empress of the Pagodas. 

VI. Les Entretiens de la Belle et de la Bete. - 


(Beauty and the Beast 
V. Le Jandin Féeerique. eieictas 
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: : f Tchaikovsk 
Af I Andante t ibe de. prigpheny No. ¢ tee minor, Op. 36 
a : | © sostenuto; moderato con anima (in i i 
| i i Andantino in modo di canzona (in movimento di valse). 
| Vv Scherzo; pizzicato ostinato: Allegro. 
PEE? | 4 . Finale: Allegro con fuoco. 
; hi There will be an intermission bef h 
a) 6a efore the symphony 
ie: p + F 
i} Hie nnouncement of PENSION FUND CONCERTS see page 1682 
ma th | City of Bosto , 
el 1 , n, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
very Neonete ible ain j the head in places of public amusement 
the view of * es . net in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear u the head : , 
| it being understood thane kt ee in such place of any person seated in fain a therein pedvided: i phen os 


covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, m 


ay be . 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk . 





The w k 
orks to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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IN MEMORY OF 
FRANZ KNEISEL 
(JANUARY 26, 1865—MARCH 26, 1926) 


ONCERT-MASTER OF THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
1885-1903 





THE FUNERAL MARCH FROM BEETHOVEN’S ‘“‘EROICA’’ 


IS YMPHONY WILL BE PERFORMED AT THE BEGINNING OF 
THE PROGRAMME. 












PROGRAM WILL BE. 
REPEATED TONIGHT 





By PHILIP HALE | 

The 20th concert of the Boston Sym- 
Phony orchestra, Mr, | Kousvevitzky, | 
conductor, took place yesterday aft- 
ernoon in Symphony hall. The pro: 
Flam was as follows: Delmas, over-. 
ture to ‘‘Penthesilee’”’ (first time in the . 
United States); Spelman, ‘Assisi: the 
Great Pardon,of St. Francis” - (first. 
performance); Ravel, “Mother Gouso”’; 
ichaikovsky, Symphony No 4, F minér. 

Mr. Koussevitzky and the orchestra 
followed an exquisitely poetic perforni- 
ance of. Ravel's suite by playing 
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the stage. It has been said of him: oe 
tt , “He | him. 
is the typical musician-laureate.” ° Is eecat figu 


this a compliment ‘or a sneer? ie 

For Alfred Mortier’s tragedy ‘Pen! 
thesilee”’ produced at the Odeon, Paris, ; 
in 1922, he wrote the overture and im- 
cidental music. We are concerned now 
with the overture, not with the drama- 
list’s version of the old legend, yet this 
overture may be supposed to pre-figure 
the salient events < of the play—the 
prowess of the Amazon in battle, her 
love for. Achilles whom. she overthrew 
a her tragic end; as Massenet suc- 
“Pheer his overture to . Racine’s 

Dumas’s overture is frankly theatrical, 
figthe music, rather than. of an ahs, 
vely symphonic nature. He mistook 
Oombast for wild passion, noise, for im- 
The second based on 
has superficial sen- 
n amorous inte 










He still remains one of the 
in the musical world of 
@be gran edy ee) What 







jj the latter half of the 19th 
‘mannerisms’ 
; Composer from Handel 
jis free from mannerisms? 
Mozart, . Beethoven, | 
Wagner, Brahms 


It is not given 
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PROGRAM WILL BE 
REPEATED TONIGHT 


By PHILIP HALE | 

rhe 20th concert of the Boston Sym- | 

hony orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky, 
nductor, took place yesterday af:- 

rnoon in Symphony hall. The pro- 
P'am was as follows: Delmas. over- 
Lure to “‘Penthesilee’’ (first time in the 
_nited States); Spelman, ‘Assisi: the 
“reat Pardon of St. Francis” - (first 
“rlormance); Ravel, ‘Mother Govuose’: 
ichalkovsky, Symphony No 4, F miner. 

‘Ir. Koussevitzky and the orchestra 
rouoOWwed an exquisitely poetic perforni- 

of Ravel's suite by playing 
halkovsky'’s Symphony as it never 
are veen Played here; a reading that 
was Indescribaly emotional, dramatie. 
yer-powering; but Jet us first speak of 
‘wo unfamiliar compositions. 

‘lare DPeimas, born in 1885, Wis 
awarded at the Paris Conservato) y tre 
}rox de Rome in 1919. He has written 
‘everal orchestral pieces and much for 
the stage. It has been said of him: “He | 

the typical] musician-laureates.’’ Is | 
‘his & compliment or a sneer? | 

“or Alfred Mortier’s tragedy ‘‘Pen 
thesilee”’ produced at the Odeon, Paris, | 
nt 1922, he wrote the overture and path 


. rs ene ne 


1 
vith the Overture, not with the drama- 
USst’s version of the old legend, yet this} 
Overture may be Supposed to pre-figure 
Lh salient events « of the play—the | 
yrowess of the Amazon in battle, her 
love for Achilles Whom she overthrew, 
tnd her trae end; as Massenet suc- 
eeded in his ov rlure to 


p>. ~ To 4 


facine’s 

Dumas’s ove riure is frankly thea trical, 
theatre music, rather than. of an imag- 
natively Symphonic nature. He mistook 
bombast for wild Passion, noise. for im- 
bressive sonority, The second based on 
tne “love theme’? has superficial sen- 
timent rather than amorous intensity. 
His Orchestration is for the most part 
thick, not varied in color. This is sur- 


he <a for the French composers of 
[ le ater ven bon 


tal music. We are concerned now? 


| 


ae 


modern treatise on instrumentation 
in their hand; in fact their skill in or- 
chestration is more conspicuous than 
their musical ideas. 

Mr. Spellman’s “Assisi” is the last 
movement of a suite entitled ‘Saints’ 
Days.” It is preceded by “Sorrento: the 
Feast of St. Anthony ;” “Venice, the 
Festival of the Redeemer ;’"’ ‘Siena, the 
Palio.”’ It is possible that “Assisi” 
would gain in effect if it were heard in 
conjunction with the other movements, 
yet it is not difficult to understand the 
composer's ingentions: music suggested, 
as he says in his modest note, by the 
religious festival, without the following 
of a detailed program. Hence the sol- 
emin march-like tempo; the ecclesiastieal 


flavor of many passages; above all a/| 


certain mysticism that is not vague, not 
too insistent, but is contemplative and 
uplifting. Now that Mr. Spellman has 
heard “Assisi” he may find that some 
of the contrapuntal pages are so or- 
chestrated that the waelk of the differ- 
ent parts is not clearly defined; that 
there are involved measures which, 
while they show technical ingenunity, 
might gain by gereater instrumental 
simplicity.” When all is said, ‘‘Assisi’’ 
is creditable to his scholarship and to 
his lofty purpose. We are far from the 
Sacred processional music of the theat- 
rically minded, of which, that for the 
procession in “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna” is probably the most shocking 
example, Mr. Koussevitzky had pre. 
pared the two unfamiliar pieces with 


his customary care: In the performance | 
he led with his customary enthusiasm. | 


Mr. Spellman was called to the plat- 
form, for the audience evidently liked 
‘“‘Assisi,”’ 

In many ways Tchaikovsky's fourth 
Symphony is more characteristic, more 
revcial than his fifth or his sixtxh. He 
has been overpraised; it is the fashion 
now in certain quarters to undervalue 
him. He still remains one of the few 
sreat figures in the musica] world of 
the latter half of the l9th century. Let 
his “mannerisms’’g be granted.” What 
composer from Handel down the years 


is free from mannerisms? Certainly not | 


Mozart, . Beethoven. Schubert, Weber, 
Wagner, Brahms, Franck, Debussy. 


It is not given to every conductor to! 


conduct Tchaikovsky’s musie with un- 
derstanding and Sympathy. His music 


is not for the rigidly academitz:; not for | 
6p? att and 
dotters of ‘i's.’ The conductor must! 


the scrupulous crossers of 
meet this self-torturing Russian more 
than half-way. He must not soften his 
wild lamentations, his stormy cries. He 
must find significance in the repetitions ' 
that disturb priggish objectors: in the | 
tossing of phrases from one Zroup of | 
instruments to another. A conductor | 
that puts on kid gloves for the conduct. | 
ing of Tchaikovsky’s music is lost. 
Furthermore, the ideal conductor with | 
this fourth symphony on the desk must! 


secih Lo be born with| have an orchestra like the Boston Sym. | 
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eloquent in its frenzy, euphonious even | clothes them, but Mr. Spelman pos- 
when Tchaikovsky rages. 


i sevitzky was the se the orchestral medium 
F ead Maeno: tae orchestra Was as yet u 
nsp | 


with freedom and his .music often 
lly inspired. And to show that ee ives the impression of a too literal 
Ya aE merely Tchaikovsky's man, he ‘& lation into an unfamiliar 
pte Piaiieacy the finest feeling. — eet, the pages of his score 
) THOME rt will be repeated tonight. Yet among the pag ss a ad 
ee eta of next week will be as there are here and there passases 
Sys A salbht “Franciscan Land- promise, passages which show that 
. Pierne, Francisc: ; p , a 
follows: Debussy, Gigues; Stravinsky, the composer has a feeling, an 
Song of the Nightingale; Brahm's SyM- tinct for the language of one BF 
RORY No. 2, D major. chestra, although his ability to poi 
nes press himself in it may at times be 


] | j orlyi ht of 
Tl halting. Th> undérlying thoug 
pepveriies i progra the composition is poetic. A more 


of Boston Orchestra expert hanu might have brought it 


; j »xpression, 
wk /27. (Ya. | to more complete BEDres! " 
Me Grontain of the twent oth con- Then followed Ravel’s delightful 


“Mother Goose” Suite. Here was mu- 
hony Or-,| : 
cert of the Boston Symp 


sic in which the thought and op 
Chestra, Serge Koussevitzky, con- method of its expression were in the 


; S eran? * and, moreover, 
ductor, given yesterday afternoon 1 | ejosest agreement: ar Dats 
ras: here were real musical thought: 
ee ee Boston, was: seeking expression. EKach movement 
, »y | See ‘ ’ eis . CHF - iaweal 
a aawake thee maa of this suite is a finely wrought jews : 
eoeee ZASSISI, pie a: vaster craftsman ani 
Pardon of St. Francis” |the work ot a master C1 iftsm c 
OO ET SEBS “Ma Mére l’Oye” | of 4 poet in tones as Ww ell. th 
: ta : > exercises of the 
Tchaikovsky t To conclude the exe s 
es fete fin Peer oP OF afternoon Mr. Koussevitzky chose to 


7 - o% a .  ; at 4° *t} 
| 1 for play Tchaikovsky's sidace aga 
Imas’ Overture was playec . His temperamen 
the fi t time in America and Spel- Sympaony he Tchaikovskian ardors. 
a “A sisi? was played for the Suited to the Ic 
man’s “Assisi” we ; 


t+ caj sn contrives 
} And, be it said, he ag eis fo 
first time anyw “5 of a type long to give them a pond tte bes 
Ths ohana in comtert roome, (other conductor in Sati ae de Wein 
Eftec * gaggia piiien (for it igs Succeeded in aeg, Sania y and 
eee i eibhrent that it is the Sible that he takes Se one engl 
immediate } | : Aad sind I ‘omposer’s fantasti 
Perk of a ail schooled technician) ree oy oak ie appeals to him. In 
eee tne tO Srrost the atten= e yesterday, afternoon 
er ce Deb sounding Leckie Sotth an .unusually fine ape 
Detet, but sti reality  auueenae’ ed sg neg ists ens- 
, < és many O ] s ‘ : . 1C- 
i ser, according to the ‘tEpons ; ost convince 
By nas’ ron a consider- 5ages W wile gp ge mci etch 
able esas of prides. On hearing) ey Nile nt  eithant coarseness, 
this verture one is not surprised at Was iets. a ea beeration Or 
the fs t, for the writer of such emi- emotional w1 ite Pie 
(to cin : | ' eatricalism. 
tl respectable music is bound to false th - not be said, without 
ata tt t of juries. Of origin- The same may e the playing of 
cre tan | j individuality it some poner vasa: © ‘quisite refine- 
fore: OF -@ marke Ravel’s suite. rhe ee 1 somewhat 
vee eee trace. ee ment of this music peemed rine 'To90 
epee eels came “Assisi. the; beyond Mr. Koussevitzky s ken. — (ft 
G at eardon of St. Francis,’ by| + he consciously subtle. +% 
rea ar » . , 9 ‘ O ten was . , = i Ne ‘ 
Timothy Mather Spelman, a graduate ogra 
of Harvard University. Like “ vitzky to be simple, but ere tia iv 
M + ; .; oe \\V O + c : 
a lil og of | Sime Arti! eye essence often 
6 ghtcanbenih it does not exhibit| its clarity, and so its cy. S.M. 
the Frenchman, it <¢ 
the same technical mastery. M. 
Delmas often Conceals the poverty of 


sesses not this resource. He does not 


o_o 
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This was an afternoon of yovelty, 


i ffi *, Kousse- 
is perhaps difficult for Mr. K 


SYMPHONY 
REVELSIN 


‘rob it of its most characteristic quality. 
‘From such error, needless to say, Mr. 
Koussevitzky refrained, On the con- 
trary, he laid on and spared not. In 
the first movement the music sobbed 
and shrieked, alternately flamed or 
languished, YY | 

The pervading theme of Fate, so dif- 
ferent from the corresponding motive 
in Tchaikovsky’s succeeding symphony, 
sounded the note, not only of awe, but 


orchestra accomplishing marvels of 


of terror, In headlong rush went the 

Finale, Mr. Koussevitzky’s baton flash- 

i in air like a sword of battle, the 
vy. f£. Le 


ok ns gt L?, (42 le sixteenths as though the 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH | 


To recall the Symphony concerts 
since the coming of Mr. Koussevit- 
zky is, for many, to think first of 
his conducting of the music of his 


fellow countrymen, and this is no 
disparagement of his 


achievements with the music of other 
lands. And to the list of notable 
Performances of Russian music may 
now be added that of T chaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony at the concert of 
yesterday afternoon. 


ITS VITALITY RESTORED 


For sustainea 
aS A We 
work of P , y 
not 
that 


Perhaps 
Certainly it 
Polite. In 
kovsky wh 
of nature, 
of primitive intensity and strength. 
To soften and refin 

AS some conductors 


Bubdue it to & decorum seemly for the 
Concert-room, 


more truly personal. 
is far less polished and 


remarkable 


well-made, well-sounding composition | 
| ith an appropriate theatrical flavor | 
this Symphony, ) 
r Nawe Hanae Nt and suggesting in its warlike introduo- 


tion that this Parisian had not fors 
is to devitalize it. to Sotten the “Gwendolyn” of Chabrien, 


virtuosity, tossing’ off; Tchaikovsky’s 
y were child’s 


play, outwardly in a very delirium of 


. c.g ‘ momdneved gee potion ron In ae ny 
Plays Tchaikovsky's "sx o the conductor's will. 
Fourth as Never Be- 


fore in Boston 


Contrasted more than ever Sharply to 
the passion of the first movement and 
|the excitements of the last, the melan- 
|Choly Andantino and the Scherzo of 
Plucked strings ana isolated wind- 
Choir each came and went yesterday 
in beautifully finished performance, 
While throughout the Symphony there 
was an elasticity remarkable even for 
this orchestra’s present prowess, Hard. 
ly had the last chord ceased to sound 
| before the audience sought release in. 
| frantio applause that continued un-| 
‘abated until Mr. Ixoussevitzky, on his | 


third return to the stage, brought the | 
Players to their feet. | 


New Record for Applause | 


Already, for the matter of that, at 
the close of Ravel’s Charming ‘‘Mother 
Goose” had such acknowledgement 
been made. And the applause that 
greeted the first performance any-~ 
where of Timothy Mather Spelman’s 
tone-poem, ‘Assisi: the Great Pardon 
of St. Francis,” and that lasted while 
the composer bowed twice from his 
Seat and then came thrice to the front 
of the Platform, helped to make this 


@& record concert in the matter of clap- 
ping of hands. 


Mr. Spelman, an 
his chief residence 
written in this, the f 
of ‘Saints’ Days,” 
interest in which t 
festival is well 


American making 
in Florence, has 
ourth of a series 
music of worth and 
he mood of religious 
and that 
ature and 
ons, 
to a more 


usually concert Mr. 


enjovable 


; . Kousseyitzky led the first American | 
there speaks the Tchai- performance of Maro Delmas’ Overture 
> Was emotionally a child to Alfred Mortier’s ‘Penthesilea.” 

a4 man whose feelings were " : 


al 





ities | conventional dissonances of the twentieth- | alin. Austere and repressed as many 


a a acre seers try eae | The design, of course, is the one desig 
CON ; STING MUSICS } century teens. It iste dt it with patches | measures designedly are, Mr. Spelman | by which in his maturer years Peter 
| APL ; of color that would not have irritated the seems often only half-articulate. While |Ilitsch expressed himself symphonically, 


. | eq tcp re ee cisesved the} he is assiduously finding the expressive | Fate = the torturer, Fate the  denfier, 
VARIABLE CONDUCTOR his own overture, prefixed for iran tgs means, the thought, the impulse, the mood | Fate the negation of joyous living, 
. j Pie tas have cooled. With’audible labor must he stalks a sombre 


“ ” : | introduction. Dreads 
5 9 # 
pose to “Phédre. Monsieur Delmas’s re-warm them. . . . Hearty applause and dospairs are the lot of mortals. 


ni music implied that Penthesilea was a dis- j m ho in ad 
CHANGERUL CONCERI tressed lady; that she lived in a barbaric brQUgaE the COMpoRer ROM Par bahia Na gg and visions (and orchestral 
and warlike time; that fate harried her, | ° spd ‘gh byrne dispel them, Vanity of 
—Mh. Forthwith, presumably, the curtain rose So much for “spring-clearances.” “Yet Y°MNCS : The old misery returns; happi- | 
an AAS, on ah ot ~ p 4 H 2G 


upon Monsieur Mortier’s play. It is not not comfortably could some of us sit be- “© is but phantom. . . . There is the 

MR. KOUSSEVITZKY TRANSFORMS likely to rise again (in a manner of speak- IB fore Mr. Koussevitzky’s version of Ravel's | solace of melancholy mood, caressing the, 
1 ing) upon Monsieur Delmas's overture at JB “Mcther-Goose” pieces. They are familiar | #20Sts of memory—Andantino in Modo di 
CHAIKOVSKY the Symphony Concerts. The _ learned and remembered matter at Symphony Hall. Canzona. . . . There is the solace of 


a ‘“programist’ came valiantly to the MM Dr. Muck was fond of them; Mr. Monteux | “@Tvous, yet purposeless, animation—Piz- 


: 


rescue, 


His Fourth Symphony as Never Before ir 


Over four pages he wrote amus-(\— 
ingly of the amours .of Achilles and the | 


did not overlook them. It was a pleasure 
to anticipate them anew; for in those years 
of early prime Ravel seemed to attain the 


zicato Ostinato, Allegro. . . . There is 
the release (for a while) of frenzied mer- 
riment and the common life—Allegro. con 


; 
‘nog Amazonian queen 
! Wie ve-Rackin queen, 
Boston—An Uncanny, Net | ‘i final felicity of the artist. His medium | /¥oco with a folk-tune. 
Performance —Ravel’s “Mother Goose With his second number, Mr. Kousse-|M and his means exactly and fully conveyed The Fifth Symphony deepened and 
| Pieces Come but Poorly Off—Common vitzky, as the lawyers say, shifted the | the thought behind, the feeling within, the sharpened while Gesign. The Sixth darkened 
venue, The composer was now American, design that is vehicle, the intent that is it into a tragedy of dread and dissolution. 
place from Paris and Mr. Spelman fog arr. Timothy Spelman, not unknown in M whip and spur. Through the brief Pa- | Fate Chaikovsky called this haunting, pur- 
these parts during his days in Harvard vane and the wistful tale of “Hop o’ My Suing, inevitable bane. Yet some may also 
College; while the background to his piece J Thumb.” all went relatively well. The | read it as the fear of. death, the shrinking 
— was Pletistic and Italian. Mr. Spelman, {t |M tone of the orchestra was light and warm, | from this dear mortality annihilated. From 
ONDUCTORS, like housewives, un} @PPears, Has COMPOSED OUT te poems | cdeeless. golden. The sensuous delight of |% Child, the pang beset Mozart and crept at 
| dergo the pangs of spring-clean si leon Dalgenit vient nel A tate wave it dulled the suspicion that Mr. Kousse- | last into his Mass of Requiem. Yet with 
ing. jhe concert-season draw: we W it heat be eeigit oly ate ’ bay op vitzky was slowing the pace. music-making he oftener averted it. The 
toward a close; they have bu afore wa saa AS ny Jae vers " Pe aad The division of the ‘“Pagodes’’ began— }|2©TVOuS sensibility, the Slavic morbidity, of 
few more programs to make; on their ta re psig eer yl wy ep eae cee | the little porcelain folk, who bob their | Chaikovsky drove it at large through three | 
bles He this and that score accepted bu apy | eee! hme 7 ; ar oe Ing heved, heads before Laideronnette, their ugly | Symphonies. With him music-making fed 
unperformed. One by one they = scru pinlidprscaroe at Sey TaN” tha Ficare ae ‘aii Empress. “Mouvement de Marche” says | 1+ 
'tinjize them. ‘Ah yes! ‘There is Loud se Saint ets chain ry Mr ae eb hang Pe bowdes the directing Ravel and 2-4 is the time-; All of which ts neither here nor there in | 
| speaker’s tone-poem and I promised to pla his ager gsi rd Uke ‘of pilerime gain | Ssnature. But where was Mr. Kousse- the face of Mr. Koussevitzky finding new 
‘it last autumn. And what's this? Chantq oboe their sins hie i gaa aceion (| ut@ky’s flicking march-rhythm and where VOice for this Fourth Symphony, with a 
sing his praises and the sicctuas ‘of MATY, | “ae » peoriy. that used to set all the little Strange erg oh oe Hs Oat "of wae 
the Mother of God. Seemingly, Mr. Spel-| iehageen comically a-teeter? The flavor, the | 4byss oteien the dreadsome Fate of the in- 
y, @ ‘ancy, the humorous suggestion of the mu- | troduction. Rough-edged is the tona sur- 
face; harsh the progress; rude the power. 
The first movement proper begins and the 


New Composer 


when I meet him in Paris: Paukenpdébel’ 

Concerto? ‘The fellow assured me I shoul 
' . m@ sic qu ¢ "4 a 

i have the first performance in Lame ag | movement. A solemn rite engages him—| oa ee - ult evaded him. Nor was he 

And so on, through a “devastating” heap: no bustling, motley, half-pagan festival of iore fortunate with the Dialogue of 


douloureux’s suite. He'll remind me of 4 
. 
Rule and custom point the way. Sump the sun-kissed and earth-bound south ig Beauty and the Beast.” The measures | ihe the will have it all fantasmal. He 


3 InNan would evoke the time, the pla 


takes the dreams and visions at Chaikov- 
Sky's word. Ghostly and ghastly they flit 
across the orchestra. Even the songful 
Chaikovsky sounds uncanny. A desirous 
| music reaches out and returns empty- 
The day is gray; the road dusty; th (for there at least conductor and orchestra | handed. By sheer will and imagination of 
penitents oppressed. The  fiute sings | caught the shimmer of Ravel’s “Fairy | the conductor familiar pages “are trans- 
a mounting, ecstatic melody. The orchestra | ‘zarden”-—and a formal garden too. For|™ogrified. An audience of New Englanders 
eR ee Aas the marth ‘the first time in long recollection, Mr. eters into this Slavic emotional irritability 
eR A See ee in blessing. TO | Koussevitzky, with these “Mother-Goose’” ®#nd self-delusion. By the impact of these 
: pieces, left music semi-savorless. tones it also is racked. At the end, it, 
seeks the relief, as well as gives the re-| 
ward, of applause. . 
the wondantce: paesad is. hake Through the canzona Mr. Koussevitzky 
| maintained this fantasmal mood. A ghost- 
melody for the flute touches the imagile- preludinge was forgotten and all of it waa papitata ay rbepninnes!0 The French 


- tion. The march-rhythm works its forgiven, Plainly Mr. Koussevitzky , ol call such music “nostalgique.” Qur near- 
verse, the brief performance of which, at Polit : , “ky regard jest word is “wistful.” It is the home- 


one or the other of the State theaters, pre- UPON the ear. There are technical . ed this éymphony in F minor as the chief .. | f th “it . | 
serves the dignity of the French stage. in the handling of the instrumenta: ie 7 concern of the day; for the first time he 4 7% 0 babi spirit. is, Ls. The custom 
Usually music decorates them and Mon- especially when Mr. Spelman ee ore blind Playing it in Boston: upon the prepat . ne at an The Scherzo as technical 
sieur Delmas’s overture is likewise SParsely. The workmanship fei ration he had spared neither time nor pains. aN chs ana cam buh) Mays i maintaining its 
“just one more” of the preludes proper to Well-considered. And therein lurks Hor him seemingly, the piece fell into two obstinate pizzicato, Yesterday that piz- 
such occasion. It is sonorously written Shortcoming of the piece. By Brand divisions—one, the first movement Se Se: Sane ee a& vacant, restless 
| for normal modern orchestra. It is well- thought and will and process If secilis © 48 a tone-poem self-contained an41 full- insistent | iiveliness, curiously) sn 
made according to orthodox theory and be written, not in emotion recollected & rounded; the other, the canzona, ktininiel The finale was rhythmic frenzy and 


practice. It tempers this orthodoxy with Tekindled, The second short-co! ee 7 aye whirling finale which, as Chaikovsky oa img pec i earth” OMY, to 
meal? enta « rere ‘uple and outburst again “‘Sumnh yi g 

nAeARCll SAid, ; ; ye 7 I PANON ri 

— F minor, No. 4, Op, 86” said the preoiss 


two, three, four or five of these waiting 4 march-rhythm, gradually accentuated | bassoon did not rumble in Beast’s throat; 
scores" into the remaining programs, and and broadened, carries the pilgrim-train for Beauty the clarinet and strings did not 
the trick Is turned. Long memories will along its monotonous way. ‘The earlier | SAD OF Ravel’s “Mouvement de Valse Trés- 
Rhee fr euek's  Bpring-cleerences 5 shape and substance of the music are spare | Modéré” seemed but faintly rhythmed, In 
Pakteevit alga Bh 6 Meintyy spodcenicht epee Pn grave: designedly dun is the coloring. 'degree, .the Finale brought happier end; 
sevitz cum S 

similar temptation, when he began the 
Symphony Concert with ‘Penthesilea,” 
ioverture by Monsieur Marc Delmas to the 
like-named play by Monsieur Alfred Mor- 
tier produced at the Odéon in Paris four 
seasons ago. 

The dictionaries of music do not discourse 


gether they rise into a hymn of glory, |! , 

and honor. The tone-poem maintains itse! : Le ae | 
extensively of the composer; nor does rec- #5 % musical structure ; as it proce ) ti. When, however, for the second half of 
ord of.the playwright’s drama more Summons the atmosphere and uh | ot oom yueyers , 
abound. By all accounts, it was “just that Mr. Spelman would compass. Un <OVSky’s Fourth Symphony, most of. this 
one more” of those “heroic tragedies’’ in 


~~ " 
Lie ; 


dint 





program ascribing it to Peter Chaikovsky. | 
Yet as much, it was the symphony of Serge 
Koussevitzky. aL. Be 


NEW MUSIC HEARD AT 
~ SYMPHONY GONGERT 
Delmas and Spelman Pieces | 
* for First Time Here 


J Pe ' 
ha» t, 1¢ 4? « j 


) and 


The program of yesterday’s Sym- 
phony concert beman with the first per- 
~ormance in America of the overture io 
“‘Penthesilee,”” by Marc Delmas. The 
second number was ‘‘Assisi: The Great 
Pardon of St Francis,’”’ by Timothy 
‘Mather Spelman, played yesterday for 
the first time in public. Ravel's ‘‘Mother 
"“Goose,”’ wand Tahaikovsky’s Fourth 
/Symphony were the other numbers. 

Mr kKoussevitzky has made several | 
‘changes since the original announce-| 
»~ment, as has often been his way with 
‘programs, to the inconvenience of the 
‘mot inconsiderable portion of his audi- 
ence which makes an effort to study 
the musie to be heard in advance of 
each concert. ye at 

Delmas. born in 188 and 
Paris, has a number of orchestral 


resident in 
and 


have been performed in Boston or ap- 
arently in America. He was awarded 
he Prix de ‘Rome in 1919 and has 
jpeveral other French prizes. ‘‘Penthe- 
silee,”’ 
esterday, is described in the program 
‘books as an “heroic drama in verse” 


by Alfred Mortier, produced at_ the 
'Odeon in Paris in 1922. ‘There is inci- 
dental music by Delmas. 

This overture, in a monotonously loud 
and seemingly rather muddled perform- 
ance, left one with the genera] 1m- 
pression that here was a minor Masse- 
net trying to write like a 20th century 
Wagner. There is qa sonorous and dis- 
sOnant preamble, mostly brass, followed 
, by several episodes intended to be lyric 
‘and heroic by turns. In the theatre 
Such music may be effective. But it 
Seemed dull and tasteless yesterday, 
conventionally wiritten and muddily 
scored by a man fulfilling a commission 
rather than writing from the heart. 


een rem e e 


other works to his credit, none of which | 


won 


Composer Present 

Timothy Mather Spelman. Harvard 
(1.23, now living in New York, was pres- 
ent and very warmly applauded at the 
close of the first public 


a@ Set of four tone poems called ‘Sain ts’ 
Days,” written at Morence 
and jately published in London. 


Mr 5S 
musical 


| pression of an honest emotion, but 


performance 
of his ‘‘Assisi,’’ which is the fourth of 


in 1023-20, 


pelman cannot be accused of; 
radicalism. His tone poem) 
was suggested by the “Great Pardon} 
of St Franeis,’’ but, as he says, ‘Is in' 
no sense strictly programmistic.” 
The structure is as simple as the old-' 
fashioned minuet and trio. The first, 
and chief theme is a rather convention- 
al rhythmic figure in 5-4 time repeated 
rather than developed. The second. 
theme is an inconsequential series ot. 
notes for flute with celesta accompani- | 
ment, gradually reinforced by other in- 
struments and leading up to ‘‘the Inain 
theme played fortissimo by the violins, | 
and all the horns, forissimo, accoin- | 
panied by the full orchestra.’’ The werk | 
as will be obvious ends in what the! 
conyposer’s analysis calls ‘a mood of! 
glorification.”’ | 
One felt that Mr Spelman’'s carefully | 
correctly written awd capably! 
scored tone poem was creditable to his | 
technieal skill. But the utmost one: 
can hdnestly say in its favor is that if | 
he would chen it in half and rewrite it 
for piano solo it would be a not inef-! 
fective salon piece, ys 
Tt is possible of course that Mr IKous- 
sevitzkv. who was vesterday not in the 
vein until Pschaikowsky’s symphony was 
reached, did not do full justice to Mi 
Spelman’s music. And {t is obviously | 
true that such comment as this repre- | 


M 


{sents only the casual impression of one 


listener. But the reviewer can in com-| 
mon honesty do no more and no less} 
than to record exactly What his impres- | 
sion of a new piece Was, 


Familiar Symphony 
Tschaikowsky's familiar 
stirred Mr Woussevitzky’s emotions ali 
through him the orchestra and the 
audience. Much of it is now outmoded. 
Much of it Was never the 


Sy mph Q!\\ 


‘ Bl 
sti] 


attack of hysteria set to music. But ‘ts, 


| emotional power in a vivid, ogy 
j , j ‘lx < 2a Y r’e ~ mol) 
the overture to which was played 4 Ing like Mr Koussevitzky's is no hes 

er 


. si able. The andantino and tie 
! famous pizzicato scherzo again seemed 
{the most artistic portions of the \ orl. 
| There is in the whole not a little 01 
the Russian local color of which the 
' Russian Nationalists are popularly sup- 
/ posed to have the monopoly. Let thane 
who despise Tschaikowsky only to exalt 
' Rimsky, compare the motto theme of 
this symphony ang the theme it Co" 
d'or’ when the golden cockerel mines 
its warning, consider the Russian roale 
songs in the andantino and finale and 
then point out wherein— the ; supel li ; 
“originality”? and ‘nationalism a) ot 
Rimsky consists. Notealso in Tschaikow: 
sky’s favor the quasi-Oriental passage 
work in peinor keys coe eine 
n th rst movement, 
| ne vaaio audience will almost we 
‘tainly find the pizzicato scherzo in 
 Tschaitkowsky’s symphony ee soe o 
joyable number on this weekS pi 
gram, The rest of the eympneny Wie 
probably come through well. io att 
“Mother Goose,’’ in a curiousty du! 
and colorless performance, te 
mako its recy, yeutery and as 
bove comment on p sn . 
ey ‘ not much is to be expected 5 lg 
the 1.cw pieces, » AM 
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honest eXe | 


fnustru- 


did not 


sufficiently 
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Asthe World Wags 


By PHILIP HALE 


TRIBUTE TO KNEISEL| 
With All in Hall Standing, Punter | 
| March Is Given * | 


| To the memory of Franz Kneisel, vio- 


Although Franz Kneisel had not lived} linist and director of the famous Kneise] | 


here for some years, his many friends | Quartet, 


in Boston were faithful to him, ang the 
musical influence he had exerted was 
more than a tradition. As concert mas- 
,ter of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
ihe was the ideal man for Wilhelm Ge- 
ricke. As a solo violinist he thought 
more of the composer than of the audi- 
ence and was, first of all, intensely mu- 
‘Sieal rather than flashily brilliant, The 
| Quartet he founded won an interna- 
tional reputation. Teaching, he inspired 
his pupils with high ideals. In private 
life he was hospitable, generous, com- 


| panionable; clean, and not without a 
‘Sense of humor. 

| For many seasons it was “the thing’ 
to attend the Kneisel Quartet concerts. 
|The various halls were completely filled. 


Then, as all fashions change, the au- |} 


diences grew less and less. A season at 
Fenway Court did not increase no- 
ticeably the number of hearers, though 
some subscribed so that they could say: 
I was at Mrs. Gardner’s last night,’’ 
as, If they had been invited © guests. 


There is snobbery in musical enthusi- 
asm as elsewhere. | 


> “best people,” 
rhe Kneisel quartet left Boston for 
New York, and thus the prestige of this 
' aS &@ “musical centre” was dimin- 


Educated in Vienna, a city 
‘mous for 
| the musie 
}and new 
? . 
| dent 


long fa- 


of strangers with new ideas 
methods of expression, an ar- 
j cle worshipper of Brahms, Franz 
fracogen! was not in haste to introduce | 
| narrow-minded, Wide. yatta | 
itive; but the idiom of thin ioe et ea “et 
, Poser was to him at first a e ” He : 
.8rew from year t idbtatedae, 
poi syameatin ee in understand- | 
wars | ; ‘Nearsing these new 
pe “tay le took infinite pains. He told | 
ae Seams wenn were Spent In prepar- 
m2 Prticeggl bg S quartet. This was}! 
hla deste _ ance of his thoroughness, | 
a Ah be produce an unfamiliar work | 
thoronmireaee’ _of performance. This | 
whole ikpicht a a characteristic of his | 
sebntue ep fe; as concertmaster, 
ane : et leader and teacher, Hae| 
i on S art and made others re- 


——4 § o—.. 


Climbers are always } 
Y appreciative of music when a con-]} paid their final 


pcert is “patronized” by the haberdash- | today at serv 
i the chapel at 


i 


its unwillingness to welcome | 


) Of lilies, 


who died at the 

Hospital in New York on Welder ae | 
Koussevitzky and the Symphony or- |} 
chestra paid beautiful tribute at last | 
‘evening’s concert by playing, before the 

regular program, the Funeral March 

from Beethoven's “‘Eroica”’ Symphony 

On taking his place Mr. Koussevitsky 
bade the orchestra rise, whereupon the 

audience did Hkewise. With everyone 

in the hall but the ‘cellists Standing, the 

Strains of the Beethoven Funeral] Mareh 

were made the impressive vehicle for 

paying respect to the memory of the 
man who from 1885 to 1903 served the- 
Boston Symphony orchestra as concert 

master. Herold . Le. 19 he 


MUSICIANS ATTEND FUNERAL 


dha a va 30 v? 26 
| Services for Franz Kneisel, Violinist, ‘Long 


Concert Master of the Boston Symphony" 


| Orchestra, Held in Forest Hills Chapel 

| Boston friends of Franz Kneisel, concert 
; master of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
: from 1885 to 1908, director of the eisel 
; Quartet during: its thirty-two years of 
chamber music, doctor of music at Yale, 
réspects to the musician 
ices held at eleven o'clock in 
Forest Hills cemetery, The 
brief observance, conducted by Rev. Fay] 
Revere Frothingham, D. D., was impressive 
in its dignity and its simplicity. It fol- 
lowed a service of a similar nature held in 
New York yesterday, at which Dr, Charles 
M. Douglas of Peekskill, N. Y., a friend of 
the noted violinist, Officiated, and at which 
Dr. Frank Damrosch, df the Institute of 
Musical Art, of which Mr. .Kneisel was 
director, delivered a brief eulogy. 

The body lay in a niche of floral tributes 
banked high in the bay of the chapel. 
Around the basket were wreaths and sheafs 
of snapdragon, carnations and a profusion 
arranged among palms. In the 
number were a lyre of lavender sweet peas 
from Mr. Kneisel’s class at the Institute of 
Musical Art; a sheaf of roses and lilies of 
the valley from the directors and faculty of 
the institute ; one from the Bohemian Ciub; 
a sheaf of yellow rosebuds from the Beet- 
hoven Association and various personal | 
remembrances, 

Music at the service consisted of a chor-. 
ale by Bach and a part of a chorus from 
Brahms’ Requiem, by Wallace Goodrich, 
organist, and the Largo from Haydn's 
Quartet in D Major, by a String quartet 





| 


{of the sun or the falling of the leaves. 


, the Boston Symphony Orchestra; 
| Chadwick, 


| Cabot, president of the Boston Symphony. 
| Orchestra board of trustees: 
iverse, of the Conservatory ; 


composed of Mrs, William Eller, Julius of music and the press. One critic voiced 
Theodorowicz. and L. Artiéres of the Boston: the popular feeling when he Wrote: “To 
Symphony. Orchestra, and Alwin Schroeder, drop Mr. Listemann from the position of 
former member of the orchestra. - - eoncert master seems almost as terrific as 
Dr. Frothingham opened the service by it would be to discharge Mr. Zerrahn from 
reading the Twenty-third Psalm. Other the directorship of the Handel and Haydn.” 
Scriptural references brought the message —— 
of majesty and eternity. and hopefulness First Heard as Soloist in 1885 
and consolation to the friends assembled | Mr. Kneisel began his duties as concert 
and the violinist’s ry ner? describing death ynaeter in tile city. Oct. 17. 1885, and on 
marae or Hature, simiiar to the elgg Oct. 81 of the same year he made his first 
his prayer Dr. Frothingham paid ry coe appearance in Boston as a soloist by play- 
to theartist who lifted men and by: hip ME Beethoven s women ee ae oe 
Davie added to.the melodies of this life ana "St escape criticism, or even some severe 
the world everlasting. What men call attacks, but it was not long before he was 
death, he said, is simply the beginning and | Fecognized as a high rank concert 
the grave is the shadowy gateway to life} 27d @ high rank soloist. oe) 
divine. | One critic later wrote of him: 
Honorary pallbearers at the service were) He is not that comet-like 
Yosepn Adamowski, a former first violin in| 
G. W.| 
president of the New England | 
i Conservatory of Music; Judge Frederick P. | 


being, the 


that 
~ brilliance; 


of the first magnitude, 

steady, reassuring, cheering 
shines serenely, while @ manner of 
stars, meteors and other celestial 
mena excite wonder for a moment 
are lost in outer darkness. Concert mas- 
ter, soloist, quartet leader, he 
musician, a strong maker 
righteousness.” 


tnat 


F. S. Cons) 
Charles A. Ele 
lis, former’ manager of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the time Mr. Kneisei 
was concert master; Arthur Foote, the com- 
poser; Eugene Gruenberg, violinist of the, 
tSymphony Orchestra; Philip Hale, C. M. Sega of Various af ssiok! Bodies 
| Loeffler, who shared the first desk of the Mr. Kneisel was a member of the Hat 
violins with Mr. Kneisel; William. Mac- | vard Musical Association and the St, Bo 
Kinlay, of the Musicians’ Union; and Felix|tolph Club of Boston and many foreis 
Winternitz, former violinist of the orchestra. musical organizations. 

Interment was at the cemetery. ‘the Boston Symphony Orchestra — 


DEATH OF FRANZ KNEISEL when he resigned to devote his wh: 


to the Knelse! quartet, Sehic h ihe 
a os Moye. 7.09 16 


tablished and which had become ta 
| the musical world. | 
Widely Known Violinist, Founder! of | While a member of the Boston ;: 
Quartet Bearing His Name, and Long 
Concert Master of Symphony Orchestra 


is the artisi 


-- 


Orchestra, he conducted the orchest! 
place of Mr. Nikisch while a hee 
ithe West and at the World's ta in 
cago. He also conducted the orchestra | 

Franz Kneisel, violinist, director of the Boston on various occ easions, 
Kneisel quartet during its thirty-two years, at the festival in Worcester, 
of existence, and a former concert oa mele a Stradivarius (1714) which once 
of Boston Symphony Orchestra, died to his teacher, Grun of Vienna, 
Roosevelt Hospital, New York city, last —- 

night. He was sixty-one years old, and Moved to New York i in 1905 
his professional life had been more identi-; ,, 1905. when the scho 
fied with Boston than any other city. | music, endowed ‘by James Loeb, was 
Ne ea ee gy lagi Bony ary 4 lished in New York, that Mr. ag v 

erman paren age, n OO. 41. called to be head of the stringer: 
a. m agg cea Fgh oo iN ment department of the sc rill 
es awe =O : Damrosch as director of the 
Theater Orchestra in that city, and he|,, orang was as reluctant to lose this 
was soon called to Berlin to be the concert | at that time, as it was hesitant to 
‘master of Bilse’s famous orchestra, to be! nim in 1885. Mr. Kneisel had 
Gai at Saal «hil! span a alata and! home at Blue Hill, Me., are 

sar omson. hit ok ns -~ £ - school 

he maintained a summel 

When in 1885 Wilhelm Gericke invited pupils. 

him to Boston to succeed Bernhard Liste- 
mann as concert master of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, there was an indignant 
outcry at the time from musicians, lovers 


On) 


was in 


Sc nool 


did not at 


master 


| dazzling, phenomenal virtuoso; he is a star) 
shines with | 


falling 
pheno- | 
and then 


for musical 


He remained with 
1903. 
time 
7 aq eS- 


mous in 
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and hands yeal 
He playe 
] { ionget 


*,% : } 
with bral 


In 1911 Yale University recognized what) | 
Kneisel had done in the field of music by 
conferring on him the honorary degree of | 
doctor of music. After removing to New 
York he found time to bring out several | 
works on music and compiled: widely used | 
collections. For years the Kmneisel Quartet 
was recognized as a leading interpreter of | 
chamber music in this country. It gave 
its last concert in Boston in 1917; and in 
noting the disbandment of the organization 
a Boston newspaper said: 

“It is not easy to overstate the indebted- 
ness of this country for what 'M. Kneisel | 
anid his associates have done to create a, | 
taste for this sweet and lovely music. They | 
will still be heard severally, and as teachers . 
will do fine educational work, but the dis-| 
banding of the quartet is a real calamity. 
There are plenty of fine performers on in- 
struments, but a quartet is another mat- 
ter; perhaps only the Joachim Quartet of 
Berlia has matched the splendid record 
Which will close with the last Kneisel con- 
cert.’ 


wo 


" ‘ ' oe le ‘ 
This weal promides an un- 
usual musical treat to the great 
radio audience that has been enjoy- 
ing the series of Boston Symphony 
orchestra broadcasts. Tonight, at 
$:10, the 20th concert of the season 
will be broadcast from Symphony 
hall through stations WEEI, Bos- 


ton; WCSH, Portland, and WEAN,| 
Prov idence, 
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Franz Kneisel 


Richard Aldrich, His Friend, Recalls — 


the Musician Who Set Standards 


NHERE have been few men who 

have done as much: for the 
imusical culture of this country as 
Iranz Kkneisel. He spent eighteen 
years in the influential and respon- 
sible post of concert-master of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. For 
thirty years he maintained the 
IKXneisel Quartet and made it not 
only the finest organization of its 
kind in this country, but also one 
that could bear comparison with the 
best and most famous in the world. 
He was for many years a teacher of 
the finest fibre, who bestowed upon 
his pupils the inestimable gift of 
rather than virtuoso- 


musicianship 
ship. 
Kneisel’s owreatact 


Symphony to Broadcast Brahms’s 
Requiem 


earvicra wr A® 


in 
ew 
ed 
Pr- 


with Harvard Glee Le 


be 


Tomorrow afternoon at 3:15, through gh 
station WEEI, 
Pension fund concert of the Symphony irs 
orchestra, 
under 
operate with the Harvard Glee Club, the ha 
Radcliffe Choral Society and soloists in (, 
Brahms’s German Requiem. The story. t 
of this great musical Pa ae geo will | 
precede its rendition and W. 
sponsor 
broadcasts, will also speak to the radio 
| audience 
its purpose, 


will be broadcast the)r; 


at which the full orchestra 


Serge Koussevitzky will co- ed 


Quinby, * eit 


of the Symphony gps 4 


about the pension fund andf{y. 
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composed of Mrs. William Biller Julius of music and the press. One critic voiced 
Theodorowicz and L. Artiéres of the Boston the popular feeling when he ‘wrote: “To 
S;mphony Orchestra, and Alwin Schroeder, drop Mr. Listemann from the position of 
former member of the orchestra. . concert master seems almost as terrific as 
Dr. Frothingham opened the service by it would be to discharge Mr. Zerrahn from 
reading the Twenty-third Psalm. Other the directorship of the Handel and Haydn.” 
Scriptural references brought the message <r 
of majesty and eternity. and hopefulness First Heard as Soloist in 1885 
and consolation .0 the friends assembled | Mr. Kneisel began his duties as concert 
and the violinist's family, describing death ‘master in this city Oct. 17, 1885, and on 
as a part.of nature, similar to the egg Oct. 31 of the same year he made his first 
of the sun gg Ah uae ayy. ne a rere appearance in Boston as a soloist by play- 
nis nigh tot t whe oo men sate hive his ing Beethoven’s concerto. He did not at 
oo. Spe artis . , first escape criticism, or even some severe 
work added to the melodies of this life and 1. as - RE oR 
the world everlasting. What men call attacks, but it was not long befor at 
death, he said, is simply the beginning and { Tecosnized as a high rank concert master 
ie bes : vse, and a high rank soloist. 
peeve Pe ane ry Betewany, 5 st One critic later wrote of him: 
Honorary pallbearers at the service were! “He is not that comet-like being, the 
Josepn Adamowski, a former first violin in| 
- Boston Symphony Orchestra; G. W.) . Pk harpents eng 
ory. shag oy of the New Englan4| steady, reassuring, cheering brilliance; tha 
| Conservatory of Music; Judge Frederick P..  CaRGAY dial 
| Cabot, president of the Boston Symphony) Stars, meteors and other celestial pheno- 
| Orchestra board of trustees: F. S. Con-. mena excite wonder fora moment and then 
verse, of the Conservatory; Charles A. El- Concert mas 
lis, former’ manager of the Boston Sym- : | 
phony Orchestra at the time Mr. Kneisei Musician, a 
was concert master; Arthur Foote, the com- righteousness. 


are lost in outer darkness. 
ter, soloist, quartet leader, he is the artist 
strong maker for musical 
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| Member of Various Musical Bodies 


Mr. Kneisel was a member of the Tat 
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| dazzling, phenomenal virtuoso; he is a star) 
of the first magnitude, that shines with'| 


shines serenely, while a manner of falling) 


» acatahe 
Was e@Stavu 


In 1911 Yale University recognized what!”* 
Kneisel had done in the field of music by | 
conferring on him the honorary degree of! 
doctor of music. After removing to New) 
York he found time to bring out several. 
works on music and compiled: widely used 
collections. For years the Kneisel Quartet 
was recognized as a leading interpreter of | 
chamber music in this country. It gave 
its last concert in Boston in 1917; and in 
noting the disbandment of the organization 
a Boston newspaper said: 

“It is not easy to overstate the indebted. | 
ness of this country for what -M. Kneisel | 
and his associates have done to create a/§ 
taste for this sweet and lovely music. They | 
will still be heard severally, and as teachers | 
Will do fine educational work, but the dis-. 
banding of the quartet is a real calamity. 
There are plenty of fine performers on in- 
struments, but a quartet is another mat- 
ter; perhaps only the Joachim Quartet of 
Berlin has matched the splendid record 
Which will close with the last Kneisel con- 
cert.”’ 
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nc2V- Fuller, Luncheon Guest, 
ra__~— Raises Gift to $5000 ) 


in en 


oF Gov. Fuller was guest of honor’ 
| the Boston Young Women’s : 
Waristian Association final campaign | 
éncheon at the Chamber of Com-'| 
oerce yesterday. Enthusiastic ap-| 
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Franz Kneisel 


Richard Aldrich, His Friend, Recalls = 


the Musician Who Set Standards 


HERE have been few men who 
have done as much: for the 
musical culture of this country as 
I’'ranz Kneisel. He spent eighteen 
years in the influential and respon- 
sible post of concert-master of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. For 
thirty years he maintained the 
IXneisel Quartet and made it not 
only the finest organization of its 
kind in this country, but also one 
that could bear comparison with the 
best and most famous in the world. 
He was for many years a teacher of 
the finest fibre, who bestowed upon 
his pupils the inestimable gift of 
musicianship rather than virtuoso- 
ship. 

Kneisel’s greatest service was in 
the new standards he set, the new 
revelations he made to his adopted 
country, in the art of tchamber- 
music. Here his genius found his 
fullest scope; his peculiar qualities 
of musicianship fitted him for this 
task pre-eminently. He may almost 
be said to have been the first to 
show in this country what could be 
achieved in chamber-music by high 
technical mastery, unlimited work 
in rehearsal, the ripening of years 
of thought and reflection, joined to 
deep musical insight, unquestioned 
authority, sn unerring taste and 
intuitive musical feeling. . . No 
labor, no effort, was ever too great 
for him; and the results are writ 
large in the record he has left. . 
[New York Times 
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maintained a summer 


| Loeffler, who shared the first desk of the 
Interment was at the cemetery. ‘the Boston Symphony Orchestra until 190: 
tablished and which had become famous 1 
Founder! of 
Quartet Bearing His Name, place of Mr. Nikisch while on a tour 
Kneisel quartet during its thirty-two years at the festival in Worcester, He playé 
night. He was sixty-one years old, and! Moved to New York in 1905 
German parentage, in 1865. A pupil of ‘nstru- 
wtiat 
veal 
, Uupils. 
him to Boston to succeed Bernhard Liste- 


poser; Eugene Gruenberg, violinist of the 
Symphony Orchestra; Philip Hale, C. M. 
violins with Mr. Kneisel; William Mac-| vard Musical Association and the St. E 
Kinlay, of the Musicians’ Union; and Felix|tolph Club of Boston and many foreis 
Winternitz, former violinist of the orchestra. musical organizations. He remain d wit 
wnen he resigned to devote his whole tim 
DEATH OF FRANZ KNEISEL to the Kneisel quartet, which he had & 
‘ ¢ . - 
See rae, 6 Netra. Fpet9 8 the musical world. | | 
Widely Known Violimst, While a member of the Boston Symp 
str: a C ‘ter he orchestra 
and Long Orchestra, he conducted the 
Concert Master of Symphony Orchestra | the West and at the World’s Fair in Ch 
worn. cago. He also conducted the orchestra | 
Franz Kneisel, violinist, director of tha Boston on various occasions, and each vei 
of existence, and a former concert seggridl a Stradivarius (1714) which once belonge 
of Boston Symphony Orchestra, died in| to his teacher, Grun of Vienna. 
Roosevelt Hospital, New York city, last, a 
his professional life had been more identi- It was in 1905, when the 
fied with Boston than any other city. music, endowed by James Loeb, 
Franz Kneisel was born in Roumania of | lished in New York, that Mr. K neise! 
, ©"! called to be head of the stringed a ae 
Gruen and Hellmesberger of Vienna, iment department of the school, with frank 
became concert master of the Hofburg j, nrosch as director of the school. Lod 
Theater Orchestra in that city, and he) Boston was as reluctant to lose this art 
Was soon called to Berlin to be the concer | at that time, as it was hesitant to receiv 
‘master of Bilse’s famous orchestra, to be!) :. in 4sg5. Mr. Kneisel had a summ 
the successor of such men as Ysaye anc ihome at Blue Hill, Me., where each J 
César Thomson. he schoo! r 
When in 1885 Wilhelm Gericke invited 
mann as concert master of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, there was an indignant 
outcry at the time from musicians, lovers 
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- Overture, “The Hebrides” (“Fingal’s Cave,’’) Op. 26 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 
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21ST CONCERT 
BY SYMPHONY 


TH eralels ve 3.1626 
Mendelssohn, Debussy, 
Stravinsky and Brahms 
on Program 


PERFORMANCE OF 
WORKS ADMIRABLE 


By PHILIP HALE 

The program of the 2lst concert of 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, con- 
ducted yesterday afternoon by Mr. 
Koussevitzky in Symphony hall was as 
follows: Mendelssohn, Overture ‘The 
Hebrides.” Debussy, Gigues. Stra- 
vinsky, “Song of the Nightingale.” 
Brahms, Symphony, No 2, D major. 

Debussy’s “Gigues’ had been played 
hero only once, when it was produced 
by Dr. Muck nine years ago this month. 
The two other “Images” have had much 
better fortune. Why “Gigues’’ has been 
neglected, is not easy of explanation. 

The original title was not ‘‘Gigues’’; it 
was “Gigue Triste.’’ Was Debussy in 
ironical mood when he associated the 
idea of sadness with a dance supposed 
to be riotously jolly? De Quincey once 
wrote, gorgeously rhetorical, about a 
hall, with the interweaving of the 
igures, the blaze of lights and jewels, | 
‘the continual regeneration of order’! 

om @&@ System of motions which forever | 
‘ouch the very birth of confusion,’’ 
‘eseribing {t as being a spectacle “that 
may happen to be capable of exciting 
and sustaining the very grandest emo- 
tions of Philosophie melancholy to 
Which the human spirit is open.’’ 
Surely the dances seen in parlors and 
ball rooms of today are a sad sight, 
unpleasant, absurd to the eye, with 
music disagreeable to the ear, 

There is a peculiar melancholy in 

Debussy’s “Gigues”’ that gives it a fas- 
cinating Character. It isa subtle dance 
of death. One sees the skull scarcely 
Covered by the radiant skin; the en- 
chanting Smile is really a ghastly grin. 
7 he twinkling feet wil] soon be motion- 
‘€SS, and forever. Debussy should not 
have changed the title. 
; When one is inclined to sneer 
‘Tendelssohn as the composer of 
Elijah” and the sentimental, banal 

Songs Without Words,” there should 


Iso be the srateful remembrance of the 


ian that composed the ““Tiebrides”’ 


at 


verture, the overturé to **‘Midsummer 

‘ight’s Dream,” and certain pages o 

The First Walpurgis Night.’’ . 

In the “Hebrides” overture Mendelssohn 

‘hook off his priggish formalism. He 
iad been deeply affected by the sight’ 
of Staffa and Fingal’s cave; he was 
not ashamed to translate his emotions 
‘nto music without obsequious obedi- 
“nee to the old pedagogic traditions, 
‘Tere he si poetic, picturing the wild- 
“ess of the far-off scene without: too 
deliberate attempt at realism. Here is 
the suggestion—and with the smali or- 
chestra of the period!—ags Mr. Apthorp 
put it, of screaming sea-birds, whistl- 
ing winds, the salty smell of the sea- 
weed on the rocks. For once Mendels- 
sohn showed himself more than a care- 
ful manufacturer of music, when he re- 
vised his score, saying that the middle 
Section smelt more of counterpoint than 
of train oil, sea-gulls and salt fish. The 
performance also was poetic. 

No doubt Stravinsky’s “Song of the 
Nightingale” would gain greatly in ef-/ 
fect, if it were to be heard in the 
theatre in either of its former forms, as 
a lyric drama, or as a ballet. As a 
concert piece, it suffers, being too epi- 
sodic, lacking continuity, with disturb- 
ing pauses, with sudden attacks of new 
subjects, all without apparent relation- 
Ship. Yet there are fine, brilliant, beau- 
tiful pages in the work as it is heard 
in the concert hall, that is, as it was 
heard yesterday. Stravinsky’s night- 
ingale is more the bird of Milton ane 
of Matthew Arnold, than the bird of Res- 
pighi, that graciously allowed its notes | 
to be taken down for a gramophone | 
record. (What bird could sing a4 


taneously and at ease knowing that its 
song would be canned for the criticism 
of generations to come?) The Chinese 
March and _ the burlesque Funeral] 
March are more thay. ‘ngeniously clever. | 
Then there is that simple but haunting | 
song of the fisherman, wonderfully well | 
played by Mr. Mager, as were the flute | 
passages by Mr. Laurent. 

An admirable performance of | 
Brahms’s symphony brought the end of | 
a concert that—Allah be praised!—was | 
not too long. Brahms at his best in- 
spires Mr. Koussevitzky to eloquent 
readings. He rightly sees in Brahms a 
romantic, whose music is too often | 
clouded by pessimism; musie in which 
Brahms. too often pads or treads water 
until the return of a subject or section 
is demantied by the “rules.’”’ In this 
second symphony there is no pessimism, 
no constitutional and gloomy thoughts 
of death; nor is there any laborious 
Straining after greatness. Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky also knows that in Brahms’s 
Symphonies the rhythmic flow should 
not be as the inexorable beats of a 
trip-hammer. There should be elasticity, 
rhetorical strokes; dramatically emo- 
tional, delaying and hastening; sharply 
defined dynamic contrasts; stirring cre- 
scendos. Does he “Russianize’’ _ this 


= oe . 7. »~t 4 . + on oe a 
music as Some, no agouvr. May Bay, hie 
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makes this music human and 

ing. If this is ‘Russianizing”’ let us 
have more of it, Brahms wrote for 
others than Austrians and Germans, nor 
are the conductors of these nations 
mecessarily and divinely inspired in 
their interpretation. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
There will be no symphony concerts 
next week. The program of April 16, 17, 
is thus announced: Glazounov, Prelude 
from the suite “In the Middle Ages.”’ 
Tehaikovsky, Piano Concerto No. 1 (Jo- 
sef Lhevinne, pianist). Bloch, Three 
Jewish Poems: Dance, Rite, Funeral 
Procession. Berlioz, Minuet of the 
Will-o’ the Wisps, Dance of the Sylphs 
and Hungarian March from “The Dam- 
nation of Faust.”’ 


SYMPHONY 
REJOICES 
IN SPRING 


Pont 


Brahms’ Second Made | 


an Epic of the 


Season 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Some conductors, it would seem, 
lead the symphonies of Brahms with first movement of 
the bearded gravity of that compos- 
er’s pictured countenance ever before 
their eyes. Not so Mr. Koussevitzky, 
for whom all composers are roman- 
tics and who yesterday conducted an 
uncommonly stimulating and occasi- 
of | 


onally surprising performance 
Brahms Second Symphony. 


OR 6 6 en eee 


FULL OF LIFE AND VIGOR 


In partial concurrence with the ver- 2¢tion is of sili 
si me howe who are likely to insist 2 
. Koussevitzky overplayed the ’ 
Symphony, it may be admitted that his 2nd only shih ahaa d in the con- | 
quest for vigor sometimes resulted in nd | 
roughness of tone. But to judge b 
future. per- 


may well see these rough | 
made emooth: by this evening | discernible a genuine crea 


Koussevitzkian precedent, 
formances 
snots 


and appeal- 


\@ fervid lyricism which set.in sharp 
| contrast the tranquillity of the opening | 
,and the tender poetry of the close. | 


Ayih. 3 t (Fale 


| ascendency over the moderns. 


| Cave’ 


they may have disappeared. 
In the meantime. yesterday's audi-. 
ence heard a performance in which, 


the final applause having a heartiness 


at least collectively, it plainly delight- 
ed, the final applause having a hearti-| 
ness and spontaneity that the orches- | 
tral music of Brahms does not always/|! 
provoke, ‘Bestirring the first miove- | 
ment from out its traditionally piacid | 
course, Mr. Koussevitzky succeeded in | 
making much of it genuinely emotion- | 
al. There were exciting climaxes and | 


| 
In turn rescuing the Adagio from the | 
sluggishness and torpor into which it. 
may so readlly relapse, Mr. Kousse-. 
‘vitzky missed a little the sombre elo- : 
quence with which it is sometimes en-. 
dowed; rather he discovered in it some- 
thing not far removed from passion. 
The Allegretto, on the other hand, was 
permitted to go its innocently song- 
ful course. 


A Poem of Spring 


in the Finale Mr. oussevitsicy | 
Here was no grave. 
its stead the voice’ 
rejoicing in his’ 


But 
was all for vigor. 
exaltation but in 
of a strong man 


strength. In fine, Mr. Koussevitzky, As - 
though catching the hint of spring in| 
the air, read the Second Symphony as) 


a tone-poem of spring and of youth, | 


of bursting buds and running sap. 


} 


In yesterday’s concert the classics 
and Brahms is always that—had clear | 


Overture. 


gevitzky drew from it abundant sus- 


gestion of lapping waters, 
storm-lashed, and screaming gulls. 


Scotland has produced no 


his Scottish 
phony to his most moving inventions. 


Debussy and Stravinsky Suffer 


Between Mendelssohn and arene | 
(and both pieces suffered by such posi- | 


ti came Debussy’s ‘‘Gigues,’ certain- 
gas feeblest orchestral effort, and 
Stravinsky’s ‘‘Song of the Nightin- 
‘ gales,” repeated presumably by request 
There are arresting instrumental ef- 
i\fects in this last-named compusition, 
‘and the ballet from 
‘and the opera that wa 


But the music divorced from scen 
ght interest. A 
now a 


fiddle 
a twiddle there, 


tly a trace of real 


musical invention. é f 
cert room the more drastic ‘‘Rite 


‘ hundred times to be pre- | 
Be ss Rb music, In it is clearly; 
tive impulse. 


'ferred to this 


At the. 


outset came a rarely persuasive per 


i formance of Mendelssohn’s “Fingal's | 


Sensing to the full | 
‘the music’s pictorial quality Mr. Kous- 


of waves | 
If | 
important | 
musio of its own, it at least inspired | 


Mendelssohn tn this Overture and in the | 
sym- | 


which it was drawn | 
qs forerunncr of | 


ithe ballet by report abound in ae | 
@ ana | 


spot of | 
and now a freakish glissando-= | 


of | 


in mmm kee ae))6f the remarkably fine quality of vm 9 ot 
: | the principal players in the prensa’ Os- | 
“} ton Sumpnony. It is doubtful if the, 
| a 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


yb otra. Ve 
Stravinsky’s ‘Nightingale’ 


Repeated 


3.1 


Mr Koussevitzky as @ program mak- 


| er often fails to group varied numbers | 
he |} 


attractively. This week, however, 
has, by dint of several changes from 
the originally announced list, arranged 
one of the most interesting programs 
of the season, which made yesterday’s 
a Symphony concert to be enjoyed and 
remembered. 

The program, to be repeated and 
broadcast tonight, reads as follows: 
Overture, “The Hebrides,’’ Mendelssohn; 
‘“Gigues,” Debussy; ‘“‘The Song of the 
Nightingale,”’ Stravinsky; Second Sym- 
phony, Brahms, 
| Stravinsky's symphonioe 
‘working of the materia] in hig opera, 
“Le Rossignol,’’ which the Metropoli- 
tan Opera has produced this season. 
| Mr Koussevitsky was the first to per- 
‘form in the concert hall, in Paris in 
| 1922, this revised score, prepared by 
‘the composer for the Ballet Russe and 
i\used at their performances in Paris in 
1920. The score played yesterday con- 
itains most 6f the music of the second 
and third acts of the opera, with re- 
i vised instrumentation which assigns 


oem 18 a re- 


orthestra. It was first heard here last 
October, and repeated yesterday by re- 
| qvest. 

| Again this music seemed the work of 
'@ prodigiously and consciously clever 
|young man, striving successfully for 
i's phistication, for modernity, at_ the 
‘expense of emotional honesty. Stra- 
itinsky’s music heard in the concert 
iball, for which it was not intended, 
‘does not wholly succeed in suggesting 
the incidents of Anderson’s fairy tale 
|about the Chinese Emperor who turned 
from the real to the mechanical night- 
ingale, only to repent his error. There 
(is need of settings, of action, of a pic- 
| ture to reinforce the relatively feeble 
| Imaginative power of the music. 


ee 


'Tone Poem 


One thing, however, was clear. When 
ithe nightingale is te sing in a sym- 
' Phonic poem there are sevéral instru- 
| ments in the orchestra which can nota- 
| bly excel the phonographic reproduction 
of the actual bird song, used by 
_Respighi tn the recently played ‘‘Pines 
'of Rome.” 
_ A flute solo played by Mr Laurent, @ 
trumpet golo, representing the ‘‘Fisher- 
man’s Song’’ from the opera and played 
by Mr Mager, were only two out of a 
number of admirable bits of incidental 
Solo work in Stravinsky’s tone poem, 
which again tmpressed on the listener 


~~ 


ees nq een oe 
- > . - 


orchetra has ever had better men at the} 
first desks, | 

Intelligent Victorians i!n 
audience must have chuckled with glee 
at the obvious be daa ye in imagina- 
tive and poetic power of Mendelssohn's 
“The Hebrides,”’ over Stra- | 
vinsky’s ‘Nightingale’? and Debussy’s 
“Gigues.’’ There is no finer bit of tone 
painting In existence than the opening 
measures of this overture, which gives 
the hearer an immediate and  over- 
whelming perception of sea, sky and 
misty land. 

Not Beethoven in the “Pastoral Sym- | 

‘phony,” not Wagner in the ‘Forest’ 
Murmurs” in “Siegfried,”’ to cite only 
supreme examples, hag excelled this 
| Mendelssohn tone present. Debussy has 
‘equalled it in several scenes of ‘‘Pel- 
'leas,’”’ notably the garden scene of act 
‘one, scene three. eStravinsky. never, 50 
far as an incomplete knowledge of his 
work shows. , 
If Mendelssohn had left no other 
music besides this overture and that to 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” how 
differently would posterity have regard- 
ed him! But it is not fair to refuse to 
forgive him for the worst of the ‘‘Songs 
without words,” after this marvelous 
overture. The performance was elo- 
quent, if a bit febrile, 

Debussy’s ‘‘Gigues,’”’ a brief, mourn- 
ful music, one of the “Images” for 
orchestra, has none of the glamourous 
brilliance of its companion plece, 
“Iberia.” It did not yesterday leave 
any deep impression on the listener's 
mind, nor has {it done so at earlier per- 
formances, 


F font ety "s 


overture, 


Vivid Performance | 
‘portions of the voice numbers to the | 


Brahm’s Second Symphony in a vivid 


‘high-strung performance again seemed 


| 


| 


the most spontaneous and agreeable of 
the four he wrote. Mr Koussevitzky, 
who not hong since managed to work 
wonders with what had hitherto seemed 
the . least attractive movement of 
Brahms’ C minor symphony, its scher- 
zo, yesterday performed a_ similar 
miracle with the slow movement of the 
D major symphony, which at his hands 
became noble and profoundly moving 
instead of, as hitherto, dull. 

As usual in the other, movements he 
inclined to read all ‘F's’ double and 
quadruple, and to indulge in contrasts 
not set down in the score. Withal he 
achieved a brilllant and stirring per- 
formance, with a sonorous peroration to 
the finale which ‘brought tumultuous 
applause. 

The radio audience should find to- 
night’s broadcast as enjoyable ag any 
of the series. Stravinsky’s music will 
serve an another specimen of modern- 
ism {pn music, something one should 
know before one condemns it. The 
Brahms and Mendelssohn should come 
through wel] and prove enjoyable, The 
Debussy, if slight is also relatively 
brief. There are no concerts next 
week in the regular symphony geries, 
as the orchestra is going to New York 
for its last scheduled visit, and will 
also play in Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Richmond and Washington, Fy OR. 





Twenty-First Program 


of the Boston Symphony 
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twent 


The program of the 


|the impression of playing the music 
as he himself felt it, and although 
personal interpretations of such 
pieces are often tiresome and even 


os bedi distasteful, yet this one never be- 
y‘first came so. 


To be sure there was 


concert of the Boston Symphony little of what we have been taught 


Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, con- to 


consider the Mendelssohnian 


ductor, given yesterday afternoon iN manner to be heard in it and there 


Symphony Hall, Boston, was: 
Mendelssohn 
Overture, ‘“‘The Hebrides” 
‘ Cave’), op. 26. 
Debussy 


“Gigues: ‘Images,’ for Orchestra, No. 1 tral color could be found 


Stravinsky 


was much of the Koussevitzkyan 
fervor, but it was on the whole a 


(“Fingal’s novel and pleasing rendition. It was 


hard to realize that so much orchas- 
in the 
» score, yet find it Mr. Koussevitzky 


Symphonic Poem, “Chant du Rossignol did 


Brahms 


Symphony No. 2 in D major, op. 73 
A singularly conventional program 


Debussy’s Gigues 


On the other hand, Mr. Koussevit- 


as Mr. Koussevitzky’s programs £0, zky’s treatment of Debussy’s Gigues 
|yet musically interesting although left us strangely cold. Under his 


‘no novel piece figured on it. 


hands the music sounded obvious and 


Yesterday there seemed to be the matter of fact. Gone was that elusive 
usual general satisfaction with the wistfulness which we remember to 
playing of the orchestra, with Mr. have once heard in it. In place of the 
'Koussevitzky’s conducting, with the strange mysterious dance which we 
music of Mendelssohn and Brahms, believe it was intended to represent, 
Debussy and Stravinsky as always. qa perfectly everyday affair seemed 


Perfect contentment 


apparently to be in progress. 


The half-state- 


reigned. And yet there were points ments of Debussy, in which the chief 
in yesterday’s performance to arouse charm of his music lies, became too 


enthusiasm, points to cause cOMm- logically clear, and poetic 


sugges- 


ment favorable and unfavorable. The tiveness was at a discount. Was this 
music was familiar, for although the due to the interpretation or are we 
| pieces by Debussy and Stravinsky possibly over-familiar with Debussy’s 


have not been over much played here, harmonic and melodic procedures? 
the idioms of the two composers are 


Stravinsky’s “Nigitingale” © still 


by this time well known, their musi- sings effectively and arouses the 


cal speech is easily comprehended. 


Mendelssohn’s Overture 


Those listeners who were broug 
old-fashioned Germa 
ers tnereectation |e tanhion music, but it is clever music, full of | 
d > 

even at this day) were perhaps dis- 
Koussevitzky’s han- 

“Ringal’s 
may hav 
thought the tempo too slow, they 
it was played 
with more “feeling” than its simple 
measures demand, that Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky treated it with too great a 


care for picturesque details and too 
its formal 


would not have 
To be sure, it prob- 
ably would have sounded strange to 


up in the 


turbed by Mr. 
dling of Mendelssphn’s 
Cave” Overture. They 


may have felt that 


little consideration for 
structure. Yet we 
it otherwise. 


the ears. of its composer, 
Koussevitzky read nothing 


yet 


into it 


imagination more than does Signor 
Respighi’s Victrolaized version. Once. 
nt given the clue to the story which 
yn this music illustrates, none may deny | 
its power. It is perhaps not great| 


orchestral color effects which show | 
the hand of genius. 

With the playing of Brahms’ sec- 
e ond Symphony, the lovers of tra- 
dition may again disagree. It is Mr. | 
Koussevitzky’s own version. It has ; 
the quality of being original. To 
some it may have seemed unduly 
strident. Certainly it did not follow 
the beaten path. At times it seemed 
that Brahms was being sacrificed to 
make a Koussevitzkyan holiday, At 
others it seemed that a new and 
mellowing light was being shed on 
the somewhat austere Johannes. In 
any event it was a new experience 
with Brahms. To some it undoubt- 


Mr. 


which was illogical or in bad taste. edly gave pleasure. To others the 


He did not apparently seek for ef- reverse. 
He gave ms 


fects for their own sake. 


S. M. 


} ith two illustrious moderns 
. “Gi he : : ‘4 “4 7" 
} <sues,” Stravinsky of “The Song of The| Koussevitzky and Mr. Gillet prefer it less 


selves, as 
porns ¢ 


RAs for the whole 
!mploved 


am {) c . : : 
rOne than it brought to Debussy’s “Image” : streaming measures of the repeated begin- 


Brahms’s Symphony. 
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| — kept the balance . even «betwei astiiiiiee 

DI VERSIF IED USIC ee Sohn the conscious and adept craftsman 
ALD y and = Mendelssohn sketching tonal land- 

TD DAD WK scape. “At Brahms’s bidding he: filled the, 


poe 7 Symphony with contemplativ. Pe 
VIVID PERFORMANCE, stent cesses 


It sounded aglow with 
songful life; it yielded inexhaustible mu- 


; 8 Sical imagery. When such a piece is so 

ASURE Played, the discerning do not debate of 

k Pace and accents or discuss individuality 

—— Mor. %. 14 X.& Dagger igo As oa a conductor who 

tn -alternoon achieves the clear and 

FULL-FREIGHTED SYMPHONY Shimmering surfaces of The Fisherman’s 
CONCERT 


song at the end of Stravinsky’s tone-poem ; 
Sains also the lengthening twilight shade 
OWS upon the close of Brahms’s slow 
movement—that day has Euterpe, heavenly 
muse !—crowned him. 

Place first for the moderns since they 
afforded the rarities of the concert. Indeed 
the resurrection of “Gigues’” proved how 
unfair is the persistent repetition of 
aeereee to *he other members of Debussy’s 
| | trilogy. (In time Mr. Koussevitzk . 
T THE GOLDEN MEAN of enjoy- | also revive “‘Rondes des Printerpe” Ta 

ment stood the Symphony Concert | @fter season unheard at Symphony Hall.) 
of yesterday afternoon while those | Briefly, succinctly, is “Gigues”’ written—in 
that: sought-it for other purposes | Music compressed to the utmost, music also 
*® reason for dissent or complaint.| Stretched to high tension. The isolated, 
Pals Pisa ayib cre Mendelssohn with high-pitched timbres at the beginning, the 
jthe rides Overture, Brahms with his;t®in, piercing harmonies, the gathering 
}Second Symphony—shared the program| rhythm, the wan voice of the oboe—like 
Debussy of | Most European conductors and oboists, Mr. 
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Orchestra and Conductor at the Top of 
Their Bent — Debussy’s Fantasma] 
“Gigues” Revived—Stravinsky’s Night- 
ingale—Also His Fisherman—Gray Men- 
delssohn, Brahms Abounding 
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had not 


Two 


#sriaggan gear iy vie overture returns not. too ee than penetrating—all evoke the 
bday wihtaa on er Gigues” has not | See mood, As the measures gain 
closed it. in aie s nee Dr. Muck first dis- setae and motion, the rhythm, the coloring, 
og ely ae ivi’, Stravinsky’s tone-poem pecome more macabre and ghostlike. .Here 
Wong piece In Boston only last October: | 'S the very fiitter of joyless phantoms. Of 
Rat aka neyisg in D major is perennial and | a sudden some dissonance, like a new pang, 
ovie repertory.” As though stimu- rends, it. More and more wraith-like moves 

lated by such numbers, the orchestra was the haunting figure. It is weird and grew- 
a — ke its bent. At every oppor: | Some and not to be withstood—the spell of 
with “Mr “eh dual virtuosity abounded, as | the vague, HicKering across the night-time. 
The Fisherae or Mr, Burgin Singing for | ; he ghosts of ¥ oe cance, anid wits not be 
Haale uy n oF The Nightingale at Stra- | stilled. In harmonic wisps they vanish. 
ys will. Choirs distinguished them-| /* i8 hard torecall a music taut-drawn with 
When the woodwinds and the | such fantasmal stuff. To the very quick it 

envingley, tonne call of Brahme. If pierces, were Eo dehontige ter were ity to. ve 
bed nists ph: ne professes) now disdains | endured. bare 9 pt ~ wis 5 sought 
vit stata singing strings, he used them this vein; nowhere else oes hie renew it, 
i. . ul skill and fruitful imagina-| Once is enough to open such a_ secret 
ion in this earlier tone-poem ; | chamber. Witchcrafts come creeping. "9 
very measure, they Joyous relief was ‘the ensuing “Song of 
ightingale,” a clearing of the infasted 
Here goes fantasy in the darting, 


ey 
While in 
also did his bidding. | 

. y 
ving orchestra, it has seldom! ‘he N 
a finer, more incisive, more vivid | JT: 
vhile 


. ning; piquant strangeness when the five- 
olor of 


iy, | toned Chinese march sounds; humor when 
es A deep and brooding | ihe august person of The Emperor is 
sem, y of instrumental song wrapped the| “Tilted recite sieges in yeep mini when 

di pages of x , the mechanica nightingale whirrs a 
te ogi the Adagio. The quick meas- | irks: and withal beauty H ne 
e scherzo raced radiant. | quirks; and withe auty. earers are 
prepared for the songster of the 


Above the usUs better 
, Sual th : ‘ 
n the vein. ®. conductor was aise woods now that Respighi’s bird has ‘piped 


eld the beauty’ that rab ia hand, he | yon the Janiculuun—and the phonograph. 
n the ravinskKy summons Possibly no 


. TT 2ct too much. 
songs of T ; | They do not expect t 
3ird: t} he Fisherman and the nightingale’s voice is quite all it should 
fantasy 


1€ @) 
her ice and delineative | 6; yet a gentle beauty touches the song 
From oe ere fills. the tone-| ;hat upon the violin Stravinsky sings 
y's fantasmal prema ine. Crore ree eee ue Likely enough he restrains himself ; for 
, infiltrated atmosphere. He this Chinese’ fowl of fantasy has yet to 


in richness of texture, warmth 
and rhythmic life, it outdid itself 
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af rt w gts toed 
erase elit 0 ré ewed the brigh 
e, the bi ming Es ry of the music 
ae: "Mdsun em rN ight’s Dream.” + Now 
‘in th re of the Hebrides came thé 
vipat and the’ arayer Mendeissohn. The 
ra 18 3 thing | expe feted craft was not lacking. “An ortl- 
: se a, insky’s meee ion, dox form contains what in the eighteen. 
/upon : i of woodwinds. _Itis |twenties was not too othodox a subsance. 
te % “= ? an’ Emperor from death. With an éffortless skill,-as, it seems, the 
“humor nor -n Mg “tinges the music of. the composer manages the contrasts that are 
ed courtier “Upon _ this mockery aithe sentient life or the diffused suggestion, 
1a ¢g ination | ay not well end, of his music. With the darker colors upon 
J boat by the wooded shore, {his tonal palette he is as adept and fer- 
, “Jusque’ a Y aube,” shall|tile as with the bright.’ (In the orchestra, 
vo of e of his friend, departing Myr. Koussevitzky used the _ self-same 
es. n¢ a othe He oO ns his dream-/|brush.) The overture begins in the middle- 
bape } heart ina melody that sounds |grayness of these Scottish seas; the rhythm 
@ ral poignant beauty. Already |has caught the long, lank swell. There are 
nt this renewal of The Fisher- |turbulent ‘measures, as Mendelssohn under- 
a Lmong the most potent of Stra- | stood turbulence; measures hushed and 
te - ons, a glory of this musica] }long sustained ; measures that drive and 
ok cen house or in concert-hall, it }fal! away. The middle grayness seldom 
etc ‘horizons. lightens, the long swell seldom stills. The 
ON 9 doub ’ “the Song of. Ate Nightingale,” | ear ‘hears the musical substance and the 
laded © Sigal ‘Opera. ‘to ballet and from musical tréatment, ‘finding them good. Over 
| ag 0 tone-poem, is an Over-program-|the imagination hangs an atmosphere, no 
ie sic. “Inevitably he loses the place|less than from Debussy’s "Gigues.” The I 
a mis ~the illusion who would ,affix | handy phrase is “tone-painting.’”’ Mendels- IT 
i: of the “argument” to the ap-|sohn excelled in it. Being choice and IT 
te measures. (It is almost bewilder-| precise of means, his excellence endures. 
ny to. Stravinsky’s technical skill Nor unmoved do any now sit before this 
Euadly winds the oe voice- | Second Symphony of Brahms abounding, 
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Glazounov Prelude from the Suite ‘The Middle Ages,” 


Op. 79 


(First time in Boston) 
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Tchaikovsky Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 1, in 
B-flat minor, Op. 23 

Andante non troppo e molto maestoso: allegro con spirito. 

Andantino semplice: allegro vivace assai. 

Allegro con fuoco. 
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Funeral Procession. 
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gives place to a Brahms candid and ardent. Berlioz : " : 


ect ac sie’ and— humor, irony and Advancing, this music of the first move-@ a. 
the v ion that | divines’ and sings. | ment sings itself. into beauty, unfolds it 
‘th ul "aie a mantle of enone wraps it' toward the close in the sunset 


ling strangeness. | glow that, time .and again, is this 
© 80 sound with flitting cour- “thinker’s” tonal secret. . . . Slav that h« 


ca | ling nightingale, a picture-|i. wy. Koussevitzky fastened upon the mel 
Ne? pret 1 state’ It can and it does—-| ancholy of the slow movement; caresse 
, iteabatt: y's hand, newly devising, it mow and then a little too lingeringly 
dajaaty with “s g its illusory means. Itlicg at last through shifting harmonies aa 
risly. auguries of oaths with resignation and recollection now suf 
eauty “of The Nightingale’s SONSitused. A grave Brahms, yet a Brahms 
cay m, of The Fisherman's ‘so sensuously beautiful, almost in spite of his 
irradiated and | Shey ga i brooding self, ; There were pace TT tae 

se “est un jardin tranquille, cloS/,44 rhythm to whet the Scherzo—Brahms 
7 ipeteianae " plane Les morts en paix y led ready and willing into the sunshine an 
haeaae mies. Le clair soleil chasse la nult;|. crisp and nipping air, so exhilarating that 
=. _ bois chante Tolseau. Ee he falls to rhapsodizing upon no more thar 
la Presto. . . . Way, finally, for ed 
overflowing and exuberant Brahms of thé 


Excerpts from ‘The Damnation of Faust” 
Minuet of the Will-O’-the-Wisps. 

b. Dance of the Sylphs. 

Cc. Hungarian March. 
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Finale, again abounding, uncommonly free 
mettled and joyous; writing, when it ! 
played in April, his music of the sich 
‘Of . course, he preserves the symphon 
dignities; of course he proceeds with 


i middle-aged ripeness; put, with the &x 


uta evitzky to goad him, 
sacs rit pee eae sip his tonal hee’ 
shite eto Second Sympho# 
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him, The trumpet, 


shall mourn wistfully of dear, remembered 


chings. | 3 
And now music of the theater, of death 
upon the stage, sombre and spectral. It is 


time for the nightingale to sing, deepening 


beauty, upon it laying ecstasy. The reality 
of Respighi’s “record” is a poor, pale thing 
‘beside this bird of Stravinsky’s imagination, 
ofa -violin uvon a bed of woodwinds. It is 
enough to snatch an Emperor from death. 
Ironic humor now tinges the music of the 
surprised courtiers. Upon this mockery a 
work of the imagination may not well end. 
Again in his boat by the wooded shore, 


twenties was not too othodox a 
With an effortless skill, as, it seems, the 
contrasts that are 
the sentient life or the diffused suggestion, | 


S@ months ago, Mr. Koussevitzky made 
a fascinatir ind luminous thing. The 
workmanship chiselled the invention; spur 
upon both were the sensations recollected, 
the animation to be caught anew into tones. 
The conductor has also renewed the brigh 
surface, the brimming fancy, of the musi¢ 
to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.”’- Now 
in this Overture of the Hebrides came thé 
graver and the grayer Mendeissohn. ‘The 
expected craft was not lacking. An 
dox form contains what in the eighteen 


orth- 


composer manages the 
of his music. With the darker colors upon 


his tonal palette he is as adept and fer- 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 16, at 2.30 o'clock 


The Fisherman, ‘“‘Jusque’ & 1’ aube,” shall jtile as with the bright. (In the orchestra, 
hear the voice of his friend, departing Mr. Koussevitzky used the  self-same 
palaces and courts. He opens his dream- | brush. ) The overture begins in the middle- 
ful, grateful heart ina melody that sounds |grayness of these Scottish seas; the rhythm 
with a rarefied, poignant beauty. Already lhas caught the long, lank swell. There are 
the years count this renewal of The Fisher- iturbulent measures, as Mendelssohn 
man’s Song among the most potent of Stra- istood turbulence; measures hushed 
vinsky’s inventions, a glory of this musical jlong sustained; measures that drive 
time. In opera house or in concert-hall, it }fall away. The middle grayness seldom 
stretches horizons. lightens, the long swell seldom stills rh 
No doubt, “The Song of the Nightingale,” jear hears the musical substance and thie 
reduced from opera to ballet and from | musical tréatment, finding them good. Over 
ballet to tone-poem, is an over-program- | the imagination hangs an atmosphere, no 
: : than from Debussy’s “Gigues.” = Thi 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 17, at 815 o’clock 
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Glaz : suite “*T ! 
1azouno\ Prelude from the Suite ““The Middle Ages,”’ 


Op. 79 
(First time in Boston) 
Tchaikc a i ° e " 
chaikovsky Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 1, in 


‘matic music. Inevitably he loses the place |less 


‘and misses the illusion who would affix 
‘every detail of the “argument” to the ap- 
propriate measures. (It is almost bewilder- 
ins testimony to Stravinsky’s technical skill 
that he actually winds the original voice- 
parts into this new symphonic web.) To 
ears content with memories or printed out- 
line of the opera—it is now in the repertorv 
of the Metropolitan—the music speaks suf- 
ficiently for itself: Throughout it fills the 
frame full; the desired mood becomes a 
miood achieved, neither diminished nor ex- 


fate, the vision that divines and sings. 
Upon them all ‘lies a mantle of exhilarat- 
ing and intriguing strangeness. 

‘May music so sound with flitting cour- 
tiers, a stem-winding nightingale, a picture- 
book imperial state? It can and it does—- 
under Stravinsky's hand, newly devising, 
freshly intensifying its illusory means. It 
sounds also with grisly auguries of death, 
with the beauty of The Nightingale’s song 
dispelling them, of The Fisherman’s song 
saluting life irradiated and unwithered. 
“Plus loin est un jardin tranquille, clos 
d’un mur blane. Les morts en paix y 
dorment. ... Le clair soleil chasse la nult; 
gaiement au bois chante l’oiseau.” Be- 
‘yond the verse the music, as it should, 
|sounds and transfigures this contrast... . 
| Most open ears and minds now join to- 
gether to praise “Petrushka” and “Le 
Sacre.”” To them it is high time to join 
“The Song of The Nightingale.” 
Vinskian decline, the turn other-wheres, 
have yet to begin. 
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precise of means, his excellence 
Nor unmoved do any now sit befor 
Second Symphony of Brahms abounding, 
Conceiving it Ivyrically, Mr. 
sounded its flowing plenty. An expansive 
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dusky, according to Brahmss wW0! 
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B-flat minor, Op. 2 
Andante non troppo e molto maestoso: allegro con spirit 
Il. Andantino semplice: alleg | 


Q). 
| 7rO Vivace assai. 
III. Allegro con fuoco. 


Three Jewish Poems 
a. Dance. 
b. Rite. 

c. Funeral Procession. 
) a) " 
Berlioz , Excerpts from ‘The Damnation of Faust” 
a. Minuet of the Will-O’-the-Wisps. 
b. Dance of the Sylphs. 
Cc. Hungarian March. 
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7 
he works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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22D CONCERT 
OF SYMPHONY 


Glazounov, Tchaikovsky 
and Bloch Works 
on the Program 


Rerald eile ry. OT 1906 
CONCERT WILL BE 


REPEATED TONIGHT 


re —— 


By PHILIP HALE 

The 22d concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra took place yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony hall. Mr. 
Koussevitzky conducted; Mr. Lhevinne 
was the planist. The program was as 
follows: Glazounov, Prelude from the 
Suite ‘The Middle Ages”; Tchaikovsky, 
Concerto No. 1 for piano and orchestra: 
Bloch, three Jewish poems (Dance, Rite, 
Muneral Procession); Berlioz, Minuet of. 
the Will-o’-the-Wisps, Dance of the 
Syiphs and Hungarian (Rakoczy) March 
trom ‘‘The Damnation of Faust.”’ 

Glazounov’s Prelude was played at 
these concerts for the first time, if not 
for the first time in Boston. The whole 
Suite has a program. This Prelude is 
supposed to portray in music a young. 
couple abandoning themselves to the. 
happiness of their love. The billows of. 
the sea by the castle are rolling high; : 
he lavers do not see them, nor do they | 
hear the howling tempest. The suite! 


belongs to a period when Glazounovy, Aas | 
4 composer, was more German, more} 
middle-class German, than Russian. | 
Who would think, hearing this Prelude, 
Which Safonor persuaded the composer: 
‘Oo call ‘‘The Isle of Love,’ that Glazou- | 
n0V had written the oriental “Stenka ; 
Razin’? The Prelude is pleasingly son-} 
YFous; the tonal imitations of billows 
4nd spasms of the sky are, to say the 
most, discreet; the love music is suave, 
Without passion, without ecstasy. Glaz- 
“UNOV Is one of the disappointments in 
musical history, for as a young man he'! 
Promised much. 


Bloch’s Jewish Poems were performed 
here under his leadership in 1917. The 
Dance seems to us the important one of 
the three Poems; the one that has the 
most striking character, the most imag- 
inative. We doubt if David could have 
danced to this music, even if his wife 
had not shown openly her disapproval 
of his pas seul; but one can easily fancy 
these strains, all except those of a cuyri- 
ous and seemingly incongruous and not 
sharply rhythmed section, inspiring 
aqaughters of Israel to movements of lan- 
RUOTOUS sensuouness. The acidity of 
Rite, the second movement, is pro- 
mounced. (Mr. Bloch’s music is too often 
wCid, yet Hebrew prophets and Hebrew 
poets recognized the power of pure 
beauty in song, even in denunciation.) 
There were moments when one might 
vasily have thought that “Rite” was an 
introduction to the “Funeral Proces- 
Sion.”’ There is no doubt of Mr. Bloch’s 
sincerity in this lamentation, this wai]- 
ing that might picture the traditional 
Hebrews by the wal] in the holy city 
mourning with cries to heaven the past 
Blory of Solomon’s Jerusalem. But as a 
funeral march? How often this form of 
music is unsatisfactory, too long drawn 
“ut, so that it enlarges the grist of the 
mourners. Is Beethoven’s in the *‘Eroica”’ 
symphony an exception? No doubt it’s 
blasphemy even to hint that its length | 
8 too formidable. Some might assert 
that his funeral march in a sonata -has_ 
truer solemnity, keener grief, 

To us the one great funeral march ' 
‘nN music is the Dead March in “Saul,” 
and Handel chose for the tonality © 
major, of all keys. How did he work this 
Miracle? Walt Whitman's “Dirge for 
‘wo veterans” has more impressive fu- 
hneral music in its lines than is to be 
found in a wilderness of funeral marches. 
Yet if mourners agree to Sir <homas 
Browne's Stately sentence: “Man is a 
noble animal, Splendid in ashes and 
pompous in the grave, solemnizing nativ- 
ities and deaths with equal lustre,” they 
will insist on a swollen orchestra. 

With all Mr. Bloch’s musical vigor, 
the individuality of his ideas and style 
of expression, he has not wooed emo- 
tional or contemplative beauty. Beauty 


'% not necessarily orthodox and smug. 


It may have, as Bacon wrote, a wild 
uregularity. There are discordant meas- 
ures paradoxically haunting. Mr. Bloch 
Seems to be afraid of beauty, as ascetics 
in cloister or in the desert shrank from 
even the thought of woman. 

A Russian played Tchaikovsky’s con- 
certo; a Russian conducted. For once 
the music and the composer were un- 
derstood, revealed. It is all very well to 
sneer at this composer; to dub him a 
Cosmopolitan, without a musical coun- 
try, but the man of this concerto and 
of the Fourth Symphony was a Russian 
writing in his Russian way for men 





and women of every land. Boston was }} ARRESTS ATTENTION | the later Psalms and ‘‘Schélomo,” seem | formance of 1 : — 

: | | ’ he f 7 yi. 
_the first city to hear the concerto. The ile We ultiiedy bocce, + | to voice the very soul of ancient Jewry | dantino. Of vm bettas’ bane a Pa 
TWOrkKe rto from | _~sombre, passionate, half-barbaric, |"°W before the public, Mr L éevinne 
resembles pianistically Rosenthal. 


orchestral performance then was no | 
doubt shockingly inadequate. Yester- ‘|, pianist merely competent, and once | now and again sensuously Oriental. Mr Koussevitzk q 
| | e6vlizky ahd the orchestra 


day could there have been @ more) is. peeadth and elatio Thrice this year has Blech’s name ap- | 4 | 
glorious one? Mr. Lhevinne wrought | me: “Be intro | peared at: the programmes of a did full justice to the qualities, such as 
| ; duction are past the lIfstener’s Interest. Pp ©) they are, of the orchestral part of the 
| are 8. he Dance of Sylphs || ¢ t] ; Not Hee Symphony Concerts, with the Suite for | concerto. But no performance can dis- 
_ The Minuet and the Dan _ | srequentiy 1ags. of so yesterday Viola and Orchestra, the new Concerto, | guise the lbanality of th th 

were delightfully played. The Hun- | 5, b é' the re Rate y 6 themes and 
| i diy efteact by | rom first bar to last, the hcarer’s at- and now with these Poems. And each r poverty of Ischaikowsky’s treatment 
,garia March did not gain P tention was riveted. Not only was time there has been reason to be im- |? ee, Such a piece does not deserve | 
being so hurried -‘! the ae ed tonight. || there superb vigor and strength in Mr., pressed with the forcefuiness of this | vB ye Pe honor on a regular Sym- 
| eee Wi De * eis week is || Uhevinne’s performance; it abounded _composer’s utterance. In a day when Loe Po Teche tence et a 
|The following program fo | PD |likewise in subtle contrasts and grad- few makers of music seem to write | Fifth Symphonies, for example, not to 
| | | from inner compulsion Bloch stands | Mention the work of other and greater 


: ny, 
announced: sat oe bef ang Soe Are | ations of tone. In the emotional pas-. | 
‘major (K. 385). pn , |\sages it had warmth without senti-| forth as:a composer of burning con- , composers. 
_victions, aesthetic as well as racial. | 
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’’ Incantation for tenor solo (Mr. : 
Stratton) chorus and orchestra. | mentality. Fj ; ° 
$ Pe Nnggliye nt for orchestra and|} Often around an orchestral melodic | Berlt f Wind First Time in Boston 
ri "sm om of Madness” for || voice the piano wove lace-like ara- | erioz tor nd Up | The prelude to Glazunov's “Middle 
eee een seaheatrs. Repetition of | besques of the utmost delicacy. There | More familiar at the Pops than at | Ages,” composed over 20 years ago, and 
ic ; tata. Borodin, Polovt- |} was Cossack fury and an amazing the Symphony Concerts, the three He, played when it was.new in other Amer- 
‘Prokofieff’s Cantata. ee ity in the Finale. In- : ican citles, Was given yesterday for th 
Dances (with chorus) from “Prince | show of virtuosity in the Fin chestral fragments from _ Berlloz’s | firs: ti in Boston. Ti Mi 9 
mpl _ The Cecilia Society, Malcolm |jdeed, in one bravura octave-passage “The Damnation of Faust,” the Minuet attempt | 0 "portray "a pale “of levees 
Tate conductor, will assist. “Mr. Koussevitzky himself might be of the Will-o'-the-Wisps, the Dance! Storm-bound j.'s rornanile a site a ae | 
FO tenner |}seen to gaze down upon the pilanist's of the Sylphs and the Rakoczy March, | . The music is turgid, bomb- 
flying hands with a look half-quizzi- in a performance of singular effective. astic, reminiscent of Wagner and of 
cal, half-admiring, while none clapped ness, brought the concert to a -light- bee pep pty. lacking in melodic in- 
more heartily than did the conductor, some and insptiriting conclusion. | A pede ail odo ae watove tha tone Mr 
' 7 ; we LLANnY Ove A ‘O 7 ne oe © 
,when the piece was done. | The Dance of the Sylphs abounded in | in » vain attempt to make quantity a 
| : | grace; the March received full meas- jj Substitute for quality of soul | 
Glazunov’s Prelude f exo! ~ phe! Hy gs <M, y of sound, ! 
ure of excitement and sonority, Bloch’s “‘Three Jewish Poems,” first | 


heard in 1917 are written in his now! 
familiar acrid and wilfully origina)! 
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had not ths orchestral playing 
; second, entitled ‘Rite’ with piercing, 
detail of the ensemble 
; With the composer’s father ; ; 
v ne sr in mind, 
P o4t J ; yb gee instrument concerned, went this Con-, 
resterday. | i174 : 
berto 9 y Brilliant Technique or Vv 
misplaced in Bloch’s music to Which it 
time hea rd ie > Soni ’» 
‘cara nere for several) seasons, wag the |} Faust, Mr Koussevitzky conducted 
e in a nailed 
liviousness of lovers. sheltered technique to great advantage in Tschai- |} Measures and phrases flexibly without 
othing © 
Hven when Glazunov has n *eass Marg bien 
| My Koussevitzky’s Share of the pro- “Hungarian March” 
) 
al nough, and if ther “m~bhy ny 
| ew _gested vividly e , *"ee Jewish Poems,” ; Ke Pe ee ; 
'fading vitality in exceptional per-| ind excerpts || he so affects. His peroration was un- 
: 
Concert of esterda afternoon) . . eae " 
Conce t y y Bloch’s Poents OUS rhythms of the performance. But | tempo at the opening measure? Ber~ 
lecessity for the conduct. 
and restoration, and Mr. Lhevinne 


» 


prmeorine kept to the standard of the | . . 
perivrarg As though conductor and pilan- MPHONY | Walling dissonances and curious or- 
| chnestral effects does convey the sense 
Ce | Of racial tradition which the comp 
ote. 
achieves genuine dignity and power. {ft 
Symphony's _Solboist!,.4%,7sf02,t2 concert, that, Proves 
ymp Ony S in the hearing more engrossing va | added effectiveness. 
~ Puts New Life Into [ics Suite, the antaate Ages,” co we 
| Romantic music that yt at yesterday’s Symphony concert, |} With, too rigid a beat. These dances 
~~~" should of course be played in pretty 
\V) k iscloses its an ; | rT 
Faded OY | storm-assailed castle, it d : kowsky’s B-flat minor concerto. There } breaking the underlying rhythm, after 
great consequence to impart, he say® aides 
5?am included the: Prelude to Glazu- The “‘Hungarian March” of course. 
: orousness in the music fror antinintn 4 
. | little hint of am ' n Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust,’”? | usually sonorous, éven for him. The 
formance fully recaptures its one-| pment, ‘ cannot be said that this concert was | 
| Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto in B- In any event, the piece seemed great JO conductor succeeds in piecing to-!)lioz’ orchestration insures brillianve 
, more applause race é' 
received: in fact -ecent memory received so successful | OF een gilding the musical lily {fn the 
i lause of Ern décdasance o 
received as his due reward app Jewish Poems lecessors, played the piano part with-|/ hear the Tchaikovsky and Baplios 
rst part 0 
The fi p ‘tire p aying Of OCtave and his ex- | I Who are inlerested in 


| Nor would this performance have/ a= simemmenissandeael 
‘wiade so axtracrdtnary an impression LHEVIN |} idiom. The first, called “Danse” ig jn! 
| cone | | the composér’s own words “nothing but 
| 'color,’’ rather faded, one must add. ''ne 
ist breathed as well as thought to- 
gether, as though a single mind had 4 Whe tesa: l IR aisle 
ordered every samp R 7 ; : as the “Funeral Procession,” written 
and worked its will equally upon every usslan Pianist Displ ys | 
| Moves a listener. Mr Koussevitzky’s 
fondness for violent contrasts was not 
it had promised, came for the vila ah The minuet and “Dan 
’ : ' > J OSE wy We a S ~ 2 _ oe . . Ce of t 1é 
in Boston Glazunov’s Prelud f Unhevinne, Russian pianist, un- Sylphs” from Berlioz’s “Damnation aS 
posed in 1902. a iethems ahd ob te 4) 
8 a rmé€@ displave reNaAMN.S ORs Mo Paes ; ; 
would suggest Piayed his phenomenally brilliant HN strict time, but it is possible to take 
, ill in the han- | ' aati os 
composer’s familiar sk was no mistaking ¢] APE , i) the fashion of “tempo rubato” ag 
hestra. hi v SE & the admiration and # describec M . - ; 
|dling of the orc e | approval of the audience. | ed by Mozart and by Chopin, 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH ‘his say with disarming «ey lg 
ous | B8t 18 SUS" hov’s sui eer . ; ' afforded Mr K rite lee 
° In this Prelude the tempeé 4 Suite, ‘“‘The Middle A es’’: Bloch’ aitorded Mr Koussevitzky a chance 
Now and again a composition of i eee + NOOR'S | tha capricious strenuosity of rayenie 
fili tne 
| vers, these measures » | : é 
| / Peden? gp rich and, for the m' | Reni. | applause was instant and violent. But 
| time effectiveness. At the Symphony! satisfying sound. ce Particularly interesting one. despite | Se ee ee P party gc ann even | 
| ie Pie evita A dois eel (| &=1CAaAle 2 L I “e , 
© overpowering sonority and strenu- || evenly treated? Why not establish’ the 
: Be | her ZA SucCeaageft al . . 2 . . . 
| ° hands a nee. t ihe ~“ccesstul programs in a sea- i} Without any necesity for the conduct- 
flat minor underwent at the | ty to please yesterday’s audien psc son, g Jove thus, gliding the taaaieati ote 
of Josef Lhevinne such revitalizing than conttikowsky's concerto has not within |! Without any 1 
} Three can in . : 
did the vastly more important “wn Ve rho pretation here 2s yesterday’s, || coda. 
est Bloch, a ~ fevinne, unlike many of his pre- (| The radio audience should be able ts 
the cor 
, since 1917, when ¢ Cut appa! : 
re than usually fervent and long- heard here a pair © arent effort. One noted agij well. Mr playing, If a 
Saco ¥ t y poser conducted them at Phenomenal his j transmitted, should tis 
continued, Symphony Concerts. meee _ Guisites e n < 
his Jewish Cycle, these “y smooth and melodious per- |/ sheer virtuosity of technique. | Bloeh’s 
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APTER THE JOURNEY: 


ONLY “JEWISH POEMS” GIVE 


*. Ree ete 


Mr. Bloch’s Music Heightened and Deep- pulmotor. Nor in 


music is too modern for most people’s |»: . passable, even a sufficient, program, 
| eatae pk aprahut ra is Mt gu apt it at in ptint ; a Catal nthe 
{for a sentimental love theme which i. ing to the matinée audience; yet one that, 


thout a certain quasi-operaiiec 

Pee itvadane. . in actual hearing, sounded—Mr. Bloch’s 

: Next week’s program will includs, ‘Poems” aside—like an array of fading 

canibere tor. chorus and’ orchestra, a dwindling ‘music; whereas «a Koussevitz- 

 Drokofeff Ibert and Borodin, in which |ky’s mind and heart usually go out to 
pieces overflowing with long-tested or newly 


will assist. The 
the Cecilia Society ‘whetted vitality. In the Prelude of Glazu- 


hony will be Mozart’s D major, : 
oat ae cutiniore tty planned hig SB flay nov, for example, there are introductory 


| major symphony, | “e “« |measures of tumult, Next a thick-waisted, 
heavy-footed, orchestral melody, climbs 
leisurely to climax. Along the course the 
director of the Conservatory at Leningrad 
decorates it with occasional gewgaws, 
: A SYMPHONY CONCERT scholarly, inoffensive, genteel. Soon he 

concludes with another mild tumult. It ig 


all machine-made music, stencil after sten- 


ADED cil, of the turn of the century twenty-odd 
= years ago. Then it followed the fashions. 


| vi Now they have outstripped it. About it 

Jnonr, , 7 19a there is nothing classic or living. It is as 

| IT dead as “Red” Grange to most memories, 

or the last of the Mohicans. The prattle 

LIFE in the program-book about a gray tem- 

pestuous sea and two lovers, the weather 

forgetting, by the weather forgot, was no 

performance did Mr. 

> ssevitzk and the orchestra exactly 

ened—Evocative Power and the Call of pags yeni Rooms If there must be 

the Blood—Glazunov Quite Dead, Berlioz an annual homage at the Symphony Con- 

| , certs to Glazunov, why not try, at least, 
Withering—Chaikovsky, of the Piano- ‘& éakch him alive? | 

ime— ] too well preserved, either, is Ber- 

oe | lp sensanagmag rl ee, aa ac i, the Will-o’-the-Wisps. 

Pedagogues’ Pianist Like many of his pages nowadays, this 

amie pees dance-serenade seems a piecemeal music— 

little patterns and patches laid side by side, 

T the middle of last week the Sym- stirred into rhythmic motion, varnished 

phony Orchestra went on a jour- with instrumental color. Pile Strauss 

ney, undertaking six concerts in Gpon Waaner: set Debussy and Rave 

as many days. It made final visit, alongside; add a circle of ultra-maderns, 


for the season, to New York and Brooklyn and this varnish has audibly cracked and 
-rand in New York concerts must count. lost luster: while the animating motion 4 


‘It returned also to Philadelphia, Washing- obviously creaks. The minuet that mocked 
ton and Richmond—as to old fields newly Marguerite with ironic flickers of light and 
aversed. Not until Wednesday morning air ig no longer Mephistophelian. qt " 
last did it alight in its “home-town.” Such merely music going bone-dry. The Dance 
voyaging may be profitable, adding to in- of Sylphs around the sleeping Faust ie toe 
come above outlay; re-conquering ground brief to ‘be more than the “breezy putt” of 
once lost. It is also tiring. Hence scanty Berlioz’s imagining; but as long as os 
time for rehearsal, and a program, at ars Virtuamicanniductors, so 10ng will, the: 
Symphony Hall yesterday, assembled ac- ply their finesse, as did Mr. Koussev ange 
‘cordingly. It began with the Prelude to upon the hushed, dissolving eT 
a Suite by Glazunov, ‘“‘The Middle Ages,” the end.. An elderly neighbor was Age 
that any practised orchestra and accus- saute that with them Dr. Muck ~ - 
tomed conductor should play at little more Russian broke “‘fifty-fifty.” No! ‘i by 
than sight. It proceeded with Chaikovsky’s public that has thrice heard with na 
Piano-Concerto in B-flat minor, revived many months, the March of the sagenee 
last season, now repertory-piece. Next from Respighi’s “Pines of Rome elo 
Stood Mr. Bloch’s three ‘Jewish Poems,” lioz’s shrilling Hungarians likely chon 
prepared a month ago for performance in tumultuous sensation. Mr. Kouss! | 
New York. End came in the two custom- and the band wreaked Sey ee eg: 
ary dances and the Rak6czy March from spurred rhythms and sweeping Se 
Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” likewise but this second quarter of the byen epee 
Tepertory-numbers upon which Mr. Kousse- century takes another way with ae 
vitzky could speedily impose his particular sic, “In the lohe run. probably, It Bae 
will. Besides, after eighteen years, came| prove neither worse nor better : se 
Mr. Lhévinne to play the solo-part in the | hioz’s. Yet for the time-being, it }5 
Concerto aforesaid. | ‘lingly ours. 


upon 


After fifty years there are rifts also upon 
the fair surfaces of Chaikovsky’s. Piano- 
Concerto—waste-places and boredoms. Thus 
far his highly individualized Symphonies 
are proof against time and change. They 
are musical self-expression of a spirit that 
still wakes in other ‘spirits answering 
sympathies, deep or nervous. By compari- 


son, the Concertos are no more than honor-'| 
able music-making, clothing quasi-orthodox. 


pattern in more or less romantic mood. 
In this instance the streaming splendor 
of the beginning yet spurs the ear and 
whips the imagination. Hear and behold! for 
once the piano is marshalling the orchestra 
behind it. The melody that emerges is a 
glowing, full-flunge tune—Petrus superbus. 
Out of much else in the long first move- 
ment musical life is audibly seeping: while, 
beyond the “passage-work”’ and the formu- 
las, the lyric measures are wearing stale 
and thin. The little Andantino stifl sounds 
fresh and tender—Chaikovsky for once in 
unspolled sentiment. The transition into 
the gay tune and the tune itself again 
tickle the ear. By good fortune too, back 
comes Petrus Superbus—his great theme 
on his lips—to swell through the formulas 
of the finale. He might, besides, be more 
amply, more eloquently partnered than he 
was yesterday. Becomingly, the piano- 
pedagogues admire the estimable Lhévinne 
and commend him to their pupils. He plays 
the notes—every one of them. Faithfully 
he heeds the marks of expression—and sel- 
dom adds so much as one of his own. He 
remembers the Studio-rules; follows the 
studio-customs. He knows individuality 
for the unpardonable sin and imagination 
for disrespect to the musical constitution. 
The just pianist made perfect—he of the 
lacey fingers. Once in eighteen years, ap- 
parently, the Symphony Concerts elect to 
honor him. 


POT sata ee 


as he was and wrote in 1918, had nearly 


‘a whole Symphony Concert to himself, and 


deservedly, His three “Jewish Poems” 
remain mot only an unlessened, undimmed 


music ; they are, also, nine years after 
Boston first heard them, a music increased 


and illuminated. For in those distant days 
Of 1917 many an instrumental stroke or 
harmonic turn of Mr. Bloch sounded new, 
strange, distracting. Now they are of the 
accepted substance and semblance of music: 
unembarrassed ears hear them; undebat- 
ing imagination makes answer. Thirteen 
years ago, moreover, though Mr. Bloch 
liked to speak of “my” music, with the 
“my” in italic capitals, he wrote far more 
objectively than he was disposed to do 
for long thereafter. Not to the introspec- 
tive, haunted, morose and muscle-bound 
temper of the first Quartet for Strings, and 
Still more the Suite for Viola and the 
Sonata for Violin, belong these “Jewish 
Poems,” Ernest Bloch at odds with an 
unresponsive world (as he believed), shut- 
ting himself aloof from it, wrote that cham- 


passion and pride and splendor 


xs! 
=. 


| Ortental face, wrote this music of Semitic 
voice and imagination. No more than» he’ 


ber music; whereas Ernest | nae ae he 


) 


ry 
i 


could Mr. Koussevitzky resist this call of 


the blood. Rather, the conductor it also. 


fired. To each “Poem” he brought plan- 


gent tone, barbaric accent, hot-flung color, 
wildness, savagery, the will to pierce with 
the fierceness of mood, the will to flame 


with the glowing languors, The orchestra, 


likewise kindled, gave both composer and 
conductor his desire. * "4 

As in 1917. so now in 1926, this three- 
fold music of Mr. Bloch commands the 
hearing ear, possesses the listening . imagi- 
nation. Here goes, scaling the heights, the 
evocative power of tones. ‘“‘Dance’’—and thea 
composer threads shadowed courts; is near. 
is distant; dissolves and stills the moving 
ranks; re-forms them, pale and shrill; bids 
them caress their languors and murmur 
their passion. Acrid is the sensuality: 
smoking the color. “Rite’—and the stately- 
solemn music is sensuously ceremonial. 
“Rite’—and a clamant music would pierce 
to Jehovah himself. “Rite’—~and the veil 
of the centuries and of an isolate race falls 
between. Bloch’s eyes and ours. Through it 
the music vanishes. “Funeral Procession’’ 
--and the violence of Semite grief would 
rend Jehovah’s very heavens. Here cries 
and tears and _ shrieks and stamps the 
frenzy of mourning, stripped, implacable, 
impotent and not to be endured. The god 
relents; the heavens open; upon woe de- 
Scends solace—and Mr. Bloch’s melody is 
like a single beam of tonal light. “My mu- 
sic,” he liked to say with tight-lipped -em- 
phasis. Israel’s music, as he would preach, 
his race pulsing within him. Man alive! in 
these three “Jewish Poems” he has writ- 
ten music like no other that twentieth-cen- 
tury concert-halls know—savage, stripped, 


! Sensual; frenzied, suffocating and ineradi- 
So it came to pass that Mr. Ernest Bloch, | 


2Pahble. Hq. TT Py 
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In All, $83,301 


Close of the Subscription to 
Maintain the Symphony Concerts 


JLEDGES for 1925-26 to the 
- fund that annually meets the 
deficit in the operation of the Sym- 
phony Orchesttfa, are virtually com- 
plete. Yesterday and today, on a 
leaf of the program-book, the 
Trustees “thank all who by their 
subscriptions have made this gea- 
son’s concerts possible.”” The sum 
subscribed is $83,301. It might ad: 
vantageously have risen to $90,000, 
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aes Be re Bure Mabe Es eng Vis t hes nase gle, Of, # Fe Li poet in ti 
ins RN * h- It. Ke vars ele + tm 
1 Yesterdays tert in iors tr eee I 
sig ie) ton> with 1e Ht Tchaik Sysky 0 x, ) 
‘aii ee. | givencit. Fester Jay. | by “Mr. 
ae ie, Lhevinne. His’ reo Aevgel a of the me-. 
| fehanics of piano. playing is. stu-| 
/pendous. And it should not be in- 
ferred that musical understanding of | 
tion! the concert was lacking... | 
Renee 4 In’the second ‘wiovement Mr. Lhe- | 
je Was se vinne was wholly,admirable. But as | 
inoffia whole his playing was singularly 
ihoed anit is fe Paglia Mad S 


ws] 
p, 


LeaB.. eine apparent unconsciousness - of 

or shee ns |ebe significance. But if we have 

be? rnest heatd more. thrilling interpretations 

eh teflects of this concerto we have never heard. 

mee : ‘amore technically perfect one than 

(is: not: n anal that of yesterday afternoon, and such 

ough s ‘s fie! of thé passages a mechanical command of the instru-_ 

“rh: a rate | feonoclasti yment as Mr. Lhevinne displayed is 

x a fee teat: potforned. ge perhaps sufficient unto itself upon 
lige veryday ‘mnatters. dn the oCcasion. | S. Ms 


a Ss ai 


= — - , PEER AIS SE EERIE ie Z 
HEVINNE, planist, was born at Moscow on December 3. 


: _-_ 


1874. His first lessons were from his father, first cornetist of the 


Imperial Orchestra of that city. He studied with Chrysander, a 
Swiss, and played in public when he was eight years old. At the age of 
eleven he entered the Moscow Conservatory, where he studied with 
Safonov, In 1892, he was graduated with the highest honors. The | 
Ithree following summers were spent with Safonov in the Caucasus. | 
In 1895, Mr. Lhévinne was awarded the Rubinstein prize for piano 
playing. From 1902 to 1906 he taught at the Moscow Conservatory, 
but made himself known in the leading European cities. He has also 
taught at the Imperial Music School in Tiflis. For some years later he | 
made Berlin his home. His wife, also a pianist, was a pupil at the 
Moscow Conservatory. | 
His first visit to the United States was in the season of 1905-06. He | 
played for the first time at a concert of the Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
New York, on January 28, 1906 (Rubinstein’s Concerto No. 5, an 
Etude by Chopin, and Scriabin’ s Etude for the left hand alone. 1 
He played for the first time in Boston in a recital in Steinert Hall on : 
November 10, 1906; he gave another recital on November 28, 1900. 
On December. 19, 1908, he played, at a concert of the Boston Symphony | 
Orchestra, Rubinstein’s Concerto No. 5 (heard for the first time at | 
these concerts), Mr. Fiedler, conductor. He has given recitals here } 
‘since then. _—_ 
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FORTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE. &. TWENTY 1X 


Twenty-third Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 23, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 24, at 8.15 o'clock 


. Symphony in D major, No. 3 5 
(Koechel No. 385) 


I. Allegro con spirito. 
II. Andante. 
ITI, Menuetto; Trio. . 
IV. Finale: Presto. 


Prokofieff “Sept, ils sont Sept!” Incantation for Tenor, 


Chorus and Orchestra, Op. 30 


(First time in America) 
ieagnnmsedptinintintinsiintaiiniasidastinnnastmtuntsnetbiicnnailicasis itis ott bietet ke 


Ibert . Chant de Folie, for Chorus and Orchestra 
(First Performance) 


Roger Ducasse Sarabande, Symphonic Poem for Orchestra 


and Voices 
(First time in Boston) 


Prokofieff “Sept, ils sont Sept!’ Incantation for Tenor, 


Chorus and Orchestra, Op. 30 


B . . > 
orodin Polovtsian Dances from “Prince Igor” 


The CECILIA SOCIETY, MALCOLM LANG, Conductor, will assist 
Soloist: CHARLES STRATTON 


There will be an intermission after the first performance of 
Prokofieff’s “Sept, ils sont Sept!” 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall his pl 

the view of the « hibit? L) ; place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
performance in such place of any person seated i t th ided 

* being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does net Cry p args he cae 


a 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clow 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
1857 
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| Orchestra, Seftge Kousseviteky, con-| | | 
ductor, ‘given: yesterday afterhoon in more. contradictory “performance of 
| Symphony Hall, Boston, ) with Joset! Tchaikovsky's | poncerte an eras 
Lhevinne ay assisting pianist, was:. | given It yesterday sami gn gt a mt 
“Clazounott--Prelude. -from | the Suite,| Lhevinne. His ‘commant. 6 mn mi 

tigate Ages.” ‘chanics of piano. playing is. stu- 
| Tchaitkovsky—-Concerto, for, Plano and) pendous. And it should not be in- 
| ON Peietah pa arg i ferred that musical understanding of 
| seh ie from “The Damnation) the concerto was lacking. LAC "s 

} of Waust” ” i In the second movement Nar. Lhe- 
| Glazbunoft’s Prelude was played for} vinne was wholly. aganira ble. Bu t as 
ithe first time in Boston. Glazounoff| a whole his playing was singulat ly 
tis an’ excellent: manufacturers of muU-| colorless and lifeless... Tchaikovsky's 


— 


hand.’ Tt 


) 


partidularly bad music. Jt is emi- with the music on the part of the 


nentiy‘respectable; ‘In a word, it is\hearer. Strange that Mr. Lhevinne 


ar ee. 


~~ he 
- a oi ee 
ee 


sonorous, writing forthe orchestra that he often rattled off passages 

and @ tainiméim of musical ideas. with apparent unconsciousness 0 
Of an entirely different order are their significance. But. oe ae | 

the “Three Jewish Poenis’’ by Ernest heard 3 more thi bins celal athtagsp bine 

' Blochy Here is music which reflects. of this cones rto ; S narticd Ms Ig ate 

+ emotigne: which: have been felt and a more pet mice. , periee “pap sn 

| expeniericed.. It-is not conventional that n ‘eee a, hae 5 of the instru 
musig; although some of the passages a mec ogee von co sta? ak Pana 

| which” Sounded: most iconoclastic ment as of ae Rinks iteelf 

' when they. were first performed here per nays Builicient “Unto ItSell 

ii have become everyday matters in the Occasion. 


ae SP tote | 


_ Joser Lufvinne, pianist, was born at Moscow on nwa ge 
1874. His first lessons were from his father, first cornetist : “ 
‘Imperial Orchestra of that city. He studied with Chrysander, a 


‘Swiss, and played in public when he was eight years old. At the age of 


eleven he entered the Moscow Conservatory, where he studied with 
Safonov, In 1892, he was graduated with the highest honors. I he 
three following summers were spent with Safonov in the Cau asus 
In 1895, Mr. Lhévinne was awarded the Rubinstein prize for piano 
playing. From 1902 to 1906 he taught at the Moscow ( onservatory, 
but made himself known in the leading European cities. He has ae 
‘taught at the Imperial Music School in Tiflis. For some years later : 
‘made Berlin his home. His wife, also a pianist, was a pupil at th 
Moscow Conservatory. eee 4 

His first visit to the United States was in the season of 1905-06. Hi 
played for the first time at a concert of the Russian Symphony ( rchest ra, 
‘New York, on January 28, 1906 (Rubinstein’s Concerto No. 5, a 
i Etude by Chopin, and Scriabin’s Etude for the left hand alone. es 
| He played for the first time in Boston in a recital in Steinert a +s 

‘November 10, 1906; he gave another recital on November 25, os 
On December 19, 1908, he played, at a concert of the Boston Symp “ie 

Orchestra, Rubinstein’s Concerto No. 5 (heard for the first time - 
these concerts), Mr. Fiedler, conductor. He has given recitals her 
since then. 
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De eee 
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Wail vf 4h aga | fai saisualsand the y 
The ‘program ‘of ‘th tk fa cond) of his, materjals:which»he here shows : 


fb ihe kok PY ae OE 9, TEN oS is far.above the ordinary. Indeed this 
concert ‘of ‘the Boston Symphony is the mugie of a real poet in tones.» 


It would be. difficult to imagine a> 


sic. This: Prelude shows. the practiced/ordinayily glowing, pages were wan | 
i has the misfortune to be/and: pale under his hands. Nor do we 
neither particularly good,music nor think this was due to overfamiliarity | 


dull.’ It:'contains a vast amount. of way at times almost perfunctory and | 


| Roger Ducasse 


FORTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-F IVE & TWENTY-SIX 
a 


Twenty-third Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 23, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 24, at 8.15 o'clock 


Mozart . Symphony in D major, No. 35 


(Koechel No. 385) 


I. Allegro con spirito. 
II. Andante. 
III. Menuetto; Trio. 
IV. Finale: Presto. 


Prokofieff “Sept, ils sont Sept!” Incantation for Tenor, 
Chorus and Orchestra, Op. 30 


(First time in America) 


ee 


Chant de Folie, for Chorus and Orchestra 


) (First Performance) 
| 
Sarabande, Symphonic Poem for Orchestra 
and Voices 
(First time in Boston) 
Prokofieff ‘Sept, ils sont Sept!’ Incantation for Tenor, 
Chorus and Orchestra, Op. 30 


sorodin Polovtsian Dances from “Prince Igor’ 


The CECILIA SOCIETY, MaLcoLm LANG, Conductor, will assist 
Soloist: CHARLES STRATTON 


There will be an intermission after the first performance of 
Prokofieff’s “Sept, ils sont Sept!” 
of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


City 


Every licensee shall not 


the view of the exhibiti 
It being und 


» in his place of amusement, allow an 
on or performance in such place of an 
erstood that a low head covering without proj 


y person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
y person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
ection, which does not obstruct such view, may be w 


orn. 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 


of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
1857 





CHARLES STRATTON, Tenor 


RP te BE he ne te Oa 


RMS PEO ARI 


SYMPHONY GIVES 
ITS 23D CONCERT 


/7 ral d, A. 2%, 19LG 
is Assisted by the Cecilia 
; Society, Led by Mal- 


colm Lang 


CHARLES STRATTON 
SINGS ‘INCANTATION’ 


By PHILIP HALE 

The 28d concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor, took place yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony hall. 
The Cecilia Society had been trained 
by its conductor, Malcolm Lang, for 
this concert. The tenor solo in Pro- 
kofieff’s “Incantation” was sung by 
Charles Stratton. The program was 
as follows: Mozart, Symphony, D 
Major (K. 385). Prokofieff, “Seven! 
They Are Seven,” incantation for 
cenor, chorus and orchestra (first 
time in America). Ibert, “Song of 
Madness,” for chorus and orchestra 
(first performance). Ducasse, Sar- 
ebande, for orchestra and chorus of 
sopranos, altos and tenors (first 
time in Boston). Prokofieff’s ‘“Incan- 
tation” was again performed. The 
concert ended with the Polovtsian 
Dances (orchestra and chorus) from 

Borodin’s “Prince Igor.” 

The 8-year-old and simple child in 
Wordsworth’s poems kept saying to her 
questioner, ‘‘We are seven.’’ The priest 
and the fanatical worshippers in Pro- 
kofieff’s ‘Incantation’ keep Saying 
“They are seven,’ but no one of these 
seven was quiet in the churchyard. Ac- 
cording to Akkadian mythology their 
Seven deities were gigantic in shape, 
terribly malignant. To them were due 
all miseries and evils that afflict man- 
Kind, the earth and the sky. They were 
to be conjured, though they were deaf 
to all prayers and entreaties. 

ASSYRIAN MUSIC 

These Akkadians preceded the As- 
Syrians. Rowbotham in his remarkable 
history of music (the unabridged edi- 


“tion) tells us that the Assyrians loved’ 


shrill sounds, high pitched instruments 


anc voices. ‘‘In the bas-reliefs we see | 


women pinching their throats with their 
hands as they sing; and this in order 
to force the top notes of their voice.’’ 
They all delighted in what may be 
called battle music; they rejoiced in 
drums. “‘That king of the Assyrians 
who at a petit souper with his favor- 


ite wife chose to be regaled with the 


sounds of a lyre and a Big Drum close 
at his elbow, may serve as a good type 
of Assyrians in general.” 


is fair to say that the Assyrians in- 
herited their love of shrill sounds and 
drums from the Akkadians; but here 
was a legitimate occasion for a con- 
temporary to write wildly barbaric, 
demoniacally savage music. The poem 
based by the Russian Balmont on a 
cuneiform inscription demands music 
of this nature for priest and worship- 
pers. fProkofieff, the composer of the 
Superbly ferocious ‘‘Scythian’’ Suite, 
was the one man, we know, for this 
*‘Incantation.’’ There is awe, there is 
horror, there is terror in these recita- 
tives of the priest, these shouts of the 
frenzied responses. Here is overpower- 
ingly dramatic music that needs no 
scenery, no costumes, ho scenic illu- 
sion, to work its tremendous spell. To 
discuss the ‘‘Incantation’”’ from a pure- 
ly technical standpoint, to speak of 
the ‘‘writing for the instruments,” “‘dis- 
regard of vocal limitations’’ would be 
as foolish as to analyze a tempest, to 
speak of thunder and lightning in only 
meteorological terms, 


AUDIENCE APPRECIATIVE 
But there is this to be said: While 
the repetition no doubt led to a more 
intimate knowledge of the work, there 
was no longer the element of surprise 
which has much to do with the instan- 
taneous effect on the hearer. We refer 


especially to the sudden, unexpected, 
beautiful closing measures after the 
frenzy of the preceding pages. 

The reception by the audience of this 
extraordinary work and the apprecia- 
tion of the performance was enthusias- 
tic, The technical difficulties to be 


overcome were great. Mr. Stratton | 
was forced to declaim with the utmost | 
vigor; the chorus, which had been ad- | 
Mmirably trained by Mr. Lang, sang | 


with untiring strength and apparent 


ease; the word ‘‘difficulty’” was not in. 


the lexicon of the orchestra. 

[bert’s “Song of Madness,”’ dedicated 
to Mr. Koussevitzky, necessarily suf- 
fered in comparison. This madness of 
the Parisian was sanity after the 
brain-storm of the Akkadian—Russian. 
Had this music not followed the tonal] 
orgy, it might have made a more defi- 


‘nite impression, Suppose it had been 
‘heard between a symphony by Hadyn, 


From Prokofieff’s ‘“‘Incantation,’’ it 


| 





and something by Debussy or Ravel? | 
Nor has the Sarabande by Ducasse | 
the beauty, the sheer musical quality of 
the story that it should illustrate. The 
Sarabande, itself, does not suggest the 
one played to the dying prince, the one, 
he loved to hear from the lutanist. More 
Successful are the pictorial pages, those 
reproducing the lamentation and the 
choral singing during the procession to 
the abbey, but as a whole the composi- 
tion is cerebral, not emotional, lacking 
the pathetic simplicity that character- |, 
izes the old story of the prince haunted 
by the Spanish dance. 


DESERVE MUCH PRAISE 
The concert began with a delightful 
interpretation of Mozart's unpretentious, 
but fresh and pleasing, symphony— 
fresh now that it is nearly 150 years 


old; it ended with a brilliant perform- 
ance by chorus and orchestra of the 
@ver-welcome dances from “Prince 
Igor.’’ 
' Mr. Koussevitzky, Mr. Lang, the tenor, 
the chorus and the orchestra are in- 
deed to be congratulated. The venture 
Was not without danger, especially as 
there are still some among us who shud- 
der at the mere thought of ‘‘anarchistic”’ 
makers of music. The venture of yes- 
terday turned out to be a triumph. 
The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of the 24th and last con- 
cert will be as_ follows: Vivaldi- 
Mistovski, Concerto, 


Suite, 
Symphony, C 


Stravinsky, 
Brahms, 


in America); 
*Petrouchka;”’ 
minor, No. 1. 


CHORAL MUSIC AT 
| SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Cecilia Society Assists in 


several Numbers « 
2 Rete - Mas Un sf 2 b. 


Mr Koussevitsky, whdse interest in 
choral music has given Boston more 
than one opportunity to hear neglected 
masterpieces, devoted most of yester- 

| day’s Symphony concert to unfamiliar 
modern numbers for chorus and orches- 
tra. | 

Prokofieff’s ‘‘Seven, They Are Seven,” 
Ibert’s “Song of Madness,’ Roger Du- 
Casse’s “Sarabande,” and the familiar 


choruses from Borodin’s ‘Prince Igor”’ 
all included parts for chorus, sung by 
the Cecilia Society, Prokofieff’s music 
was repeated, so that the audience 
might grow more familiar with its 
qualities. It contains a tenor solo, vi- 
vidly interpreted by Charles Stratton. 


EK minor, for] 

ings; Samazeuilh, ‘‘Night’’ (first time | 
yg le . ; from |} Score. ““Toward the blazing horizon the 
| ccowd goes stumbling along and howl- 


| ing its song of madness.” 


The only purely orvhestral number was 
Mozart’s major Symphony (K 885), | 

“Seven, They are Seven’ is a Setting | 
of verses by the Russian poet, Ba}- | 
mont, which were suggested by an 
ancient inscription dug up in Mesopo- 
tamia. The’ words are an incantation 
against seven demons from whom all 
6vil was apparently believed by the 
ancient AkkKadiansg to come. The tenor 
solo represents the chanting of a priest 
or “‘medicine man.” The chorus pre- 
sents the wailing and screeching of an 
excited mob. 

Prokofieff’s music is a. remarkably 
Skilful and carefully wrought evoca- 
tion of primitive human emotion. The 
idiom is, of course, that of our own |! 
day, or at least of the ‘decade 1910-1920 | 
Which produced such works as “Rites | 
of Spring” and the “Scythian Sutte."’ 


Adds Variety. 


There {8 considerable imaginative | 
power here. An occasional work of this 
kind adds variety to concert programs. 
But imagine a whole Symphony season 
of such primitive, or neo-barbarous 
music! The performance was a triumph 
over great difficulties for all concerned. 
The applause was unusually hearty for 
a modern piece. ‘ 

One remembers vividly the rhythmic 


| figure, jagged, tmpetous, which acconi- 


panies the words “Sept, ils sont sept’ 
in the text. It is this rhythm, barbarous- 
ly reiterated which makes the music 
effective. 

Ibert's “Chant de Folie’ performed 
| yesterday for the first time in public, 
‘1s a setting of lines by Vallery-Radot 

which are characterized by this motto 
on the title page of the published 


' The music, written in 1924 and dedi- 
cated to Mr Koussevitzky, has an im- 
pressive introduction for orchestra, 
suggesting the stumbling horde of mad- 
men. But despite polyharmony and 
much percussion, despite four solo so- 
pranos and two solo contraltos, it fails 
to arouse in a listener either the mood 
of the poem or any other mood save a 
curiosity easily verging on boredom. 
| Roger Ducasse’s Sarabande, with 
wordless parts for chorus, purports 
,to tell the story of a dying king for 
'whose funeral] procession ‘“viols and 
‘flutes and hautbois d’amour’’ played 
‘his favorite sarabande while the people 
| moaned and the bells tolled. Written in 
(1910, this music was first played in 
_America in New York in 1918. This 
‘music recalls Gabriel Faure, but with- 
‘out his rift of delicately moulded mel- 
ody and subtly evanescent harmony. 
' Roger Ducasse was, in fact, one of 


| Faure’s pupils. 


Satisfactory Chorus 

In these two numbers and in the 
“Polovtsian Dances’ from “Prince 
Igor,” the chorus was more than satis- 
factory. Thanks largeiy, no doubt, — 
Mr Lang ag well as to Mr Koussevitzxy 
Boston has now a chorus which can de- 
servedly figure in the regular Symphony 


concerts. 
Mozart’s D. major symphony, one of 


; rarize waa oiven 
most ingratiating works, ¥V 


a superficially brilliant but’ unpolished, 
recalled regretfully the 
admirable reading given here in 1923 by 
Brino Walter ag guest conductor, which | 


reading. One 


showed a quiet heartfelt sympathy with 
Mozart’s music and a 


Koussevitzky the routine item 
terday’s program, 

Mr Koussevitzky deserves, however, 
heartfelt thanks from the Boston pub- 


On yes- 


lic for letting us hear these examples | 


of choral music fr@m modern compos- 
ers which this city would probably nev- 
ier have heard Without his zeal and 
courage. Prokofieff’s ‘music has vigor 
and individuality enough to win it a 
lace in the standard repertory. One 
cannot Say as much for Ibert and Roger 
Ducasse, however. 


The radio audience should de certain | 


of hearing the Mozart well.’ The trans- 
mission of chora] music ** always a bit 
problematic, but probably the barbaric 
qualities of ‘“‘Seven, they are seven’’ 
will not lose by a little blurring and 
#2 AOmixtute of static. 

‘Ne next and final program in . 
Brahms First Symphony, Sirastnamete 
“Petruchka,”” and short pleces by Vi- 
valdi and Samazeuilh. P. R. 


thorough yet. 
utterly unpedantic knowledge of it. But. 
this symphony was no doubt to Mr | 


A radical departure from cttstom, 
this piece was set twice upon the 
programme that it might be the bet-. 
ter understood and appreciated, and, 
although several members of the 
audience, apparently satisfied with 
one hearing of this drastic music, 
fled before the repetition, the ma- 
jority remained to heap a second 
round of applause upon all con- 
cerned, 


SAVAGE AND FEROCIOUS 


The text that served Prokofleff in 
this extraordinary piece was derived 
by the Russian poet, Constantin Bal- 
mont, from an AkkKadian formula of 


incantation against the powers of evil, 
‘brought to light ‘during excavations in 
Mesopotamia. Seven in number were 
these demons, and the Akkadians be- 
lieved them to be the source of all 


| afternoon, Charles Stratton and the they 


human afflictions. As Prokofleff has 
interpreted Balmont’s verses, the por- 
tion assigned to the solo tenor is the 
voice of the conjuring priest, while 
the chorus represents an assemblage of 


over-wrought and fanatical wor- 
shippers. 

Latent in this text is opportunity for 
musical delineation of the most savage 
character, and Prokofieff of all ecom- 


posers, living or dead, seems the one 


peculiarly fitted to have accomplished 

y ¥ a setting of it. Even Stravinsky 
MPHON hardly commands the musical ferocity 
that distinguishes this incantation and 


, Prokofiefi’s “‘Scythian’’ Suite. . 


| J oases ———fhy, 2h 19 Xb 


| 
i < j j 
| IXoussevitzky in Paris two years ago, 


‘Cecilia Society Sings ‘Seven, They Are Seven!” dates from 


| 1917. Of late years, by the way, Pro- 


| T | > kofleff has abandoned the musical 
error-Inspiring 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Terror Inspiring Music 
Although first made public by Mr. 


barbarities in which he once delighted 
in favor of such relatively gentle things 
a3 the Pianoforte Concerto that he 
himself played here’ earlier in the sea- 
son. 
No music of the wildness and frenzy 
of “Seven, They Are Seven!” could 
| Possibly be easy of performance, and 
BY WA in fact the task laid by Prokofieff upon 
RREN STOREY SMITH chorus and soloist, not to mention or- 
One of the most sensational com- |chestra and conductor, is formidable 4n 
‘ie | the extreme. Yesterday the Ce ili 
Ositions ‘ | ; eit cae 
P Ons to come to a hearing here | Ciety vallantly, even triumphantly, met 
tse a month of Symphony seasons, | the exactions of this terror-inspiring 
| Serge Prokofieft’s “Seven. They Are. music, while Mr. Stratton no less dis- 


lS b>» j tinguished himself. 
| seven!” Incantation for tenor,chorus The men and women of the Cecilia 


| and orchestra, was performed at the 2: No doubt, peaceable, solf-restrained 


: and law-abiding citizens, yet yeste 
| Symphony Concert of under Mr. Koussevitsky’s "goadines 
were for the moment a twen- 
tieth-century incarnation of the fear. 
idriven Akkadians, ms 


Measures 


vesterday 


‘ ’ ° soee 
Cecilia Society assisting 





_- Pales Companion Piece As will be noted, the piece by Pro-| | fill of it, and ee apis Li ee 'Boston was by the Orchestral Union it’ 
_ Baring hla excelent chorus ai hig |ROM MAB repeated. In the caso or) fll and, running “over, Roger-Du- 9; tho tat at w concert of the Boston 
disposal, Mr. Koussevitzky made use of eral times in hirged psc aa hl ferday afternoon for the first time in SY™PROny Orchestra itn: 1923 when 
eee eo ne BFtortogm Only | +f Chickering Production ‘Converts | Boston. This was music of more |" bdcheanbiaegpenstty i alt: 


in Mozart’s Symphony in D major, : pmenatiee es Bok 

No, 3, which in a delightful tir 3 Sy and at concerts of the Boston Musical ancient vintage, having been com- For the concerts of this’ week, the 
ance began the concert, was the or- | Association under the conductorship posed in 1910. It is also that Of &/ ine gonlaty hag Keen” reneesed es 

chestra heard alone. Set immediatniy | of Mr. Longy. It has its advantages sensitive, refined and poetic talent. 7 merely sk 
after Prokofieff’s Incantation, Jacques | although what these were in regard If not great music, yet it is music}™M@lcolm Lang.  Prokofleff's ! seven! 
‘Ibert’s ‘‘Songe of Madness,’’ dedicated to Prokofieff’s “Incantation” it would | | which stirs the imagination and the| They are Seven" will be performed for 
to Mr. Koussevitzky and publicly per- | po hard to imagine. In fact. it acted | emotions. the first time in this country. It is de- 


ce ‘Ss ime ; | 

ry ps ll at AA Reise ays rather as a disadvantage in this par- | The program opened with a some-|scribed as “an Akkadian incantation 

comparative insignificance, and by the| ticular instance, for this is music what perfunctory performance Of/for orchestra and chorus with tenor 

time Prokofleff’s music had been heard | Made up purely of “effects.” At the Mozarts D major Symphony. Mr.! solo, | | 

a second time Ibert’s piece, truth to| first hearing these were at times) Koussevitzky was quite reserving his} The text is by the Russian poet Bal- 

tell, quite faded from the recollection. | startling. On the second they were ardors for the later pieces on the| mont, who based at least three poems 

Yet in more favorable surroundings it! Jasg go, for this music is not difficult program, and he and the orchestrajon a cuneiform inscription found in an 

might have ae an eect: A ; of comprehension. In it the com- | ran through the symphony with as|Akkadian temple in Mesopotamia. The 
Better fared Roger-Ducasse’s Sara- poser employs the methods of the little trouble as possible. Yet this!tenor represents the priest; the chorus, 


bande, given for the first time in Bos- | ¥, : the wild-eyed, fanatical worshippers. 
ton, since in mood it contrasted strong. | Circus and the music hall. Of musi- symphony deserves better treatment, These old Akkadians beileved “in. eawen 


ly with the cther choral numbers, Inj; cal invention in the generally ac- as witness the effective interpreta- | malignant deities to whom they ascribed 
dt Ducasse’s inspiration seems to wax cepted sense of the term it contains tion which it received here at the/the inftiction§ of all miseries on 
and wane, but the final impression is}none. Who does not recall the often hands of Bruno Walter some three! earth and man. Gigantic beings, they 
one of quiet beauty, clever and amusing effects mpanying years ago. , |Knew not regret or remorse; they were 


. os ” anvi The pieces by Prokofieff and Ibert; deaf to prayers and entreaties 
6 Ivor” by a “trap drummer” accompanying : | 
Dances From “Prince Ig a vaudeville “act?” Imagine the trap were given with great care and u|. The music is as savagely barbaric as 


To make a resplendent, pulse-stirrlns! drummer multiplied a hundredfold, very apparent comprehension. The the text. The task put upon the tenor 


en oncer immediately e z. i a (Charles Stratton) and the chorus is a 
They Are Seven,” the Polovtsian ieff’s scheme of orchestration may | bande” was often lacking in the deli- produced this cantata at one of his con- 
Dances from Borodin’s “Prince Igor,” be obtained. Itisa job cleverly done, | cacy of treatment which it insis- certs in Paris in May, 1924, he repeated 
performed with this same chorus at] but not one which brings to the fore | tently demands, and there was a mo- the performance that the audience might 
two pairs of concerts last season. Yes-| the best elements of music as an art, | ment near the beginning when the the better appreciate the music. There 
pa ad ip oi gS of ey al any more than the work of the comic chorus made a glaringly false entry. Aes art pach ogellg: gg ices jr: 

aving been for a second time *lce'stri> artist is to be compared with And throughout the afternoon tie COTS tals week} that Is, « 5 eae 
out of themselves in their portraya!) that of a Raphael. But to those who | Cecilians rarely stirred from an aris- 27°,{70 Chorus are not hors de combat 


f the ddened Akkadians, turned ‘ ; . on Saturday. 
Sian . wilt re the music of Borodin] desire the spectacular in the concert tocratic torpor. The flaming ardor8 When B. J. Lang brought out De- 


and carried it to even greater heights,| room it must have proved of absorb- of the daring Prokofieff or the bar- bussy’s “Nocturnes” at a “Chickering 
so it seemed, than they had done last) Ing interest, baric Borodin failed to arouse them. Hall Production” concert in 1904, and 
year. In fact had there been no Prok-| This “barbaric yawp,” played for They sang genteelly. Does not this thought that the audience, not used at 
ofieff on the programme, the perform- the first time in America, was fol- music demand more? that time to Debussy’s music, might not 
ance of these dances would vd itself lowed by Ibert’s “Chant de Folie,” Mr. Stratton accomplished his tc ph Ay Rrsveygg hacen’ of these angi 
have made the concert memorable. Played for the first time anywhere. difficult task well. It gave him little concent But pe asi @tatnaa TO i 


This was the second time that a Opportunity to displ ialiti 
" page play the qualities perplexed that night as were the play 
Some Choral Novelties ace oe ek ** M. er. — Red — distinguish good singing from ers, : 
| ° -aTe € programs of the bos- Jad. But he was fervent and en- or 
From Mr. Koussevitzky ton Symphony Orchestra this sea- tered into the mood of music. S. M. 4 Sarabande with chorus by Ducasse 
MN vo vatior-— 7 » Lue 19 2 @,{ SON. One wonders why the music of han pe per sosmen here for the first time. 
| , ' fA 7 e armonic Society of New York 
The program of thé twenty-third |this essentially commonplace com ‘ . 
aanbert of the Boston Symphony Or- | Poser should occupy such a promi- NO rES and LINES rey tat Ph. pig AD sy Prag Bb 
e . a 4 ra ri rx’ \ 
chestra, Serge Koussevitzky, ome: Bent place in Mr. Koussevitzky s “~« By PHILIP HALE words, and the direction ig that the 
ductor, given yesterday afternoon in ey woh icegye 4 Rare ten hoe meta hone sing off-stage. (If there 
Symphony Hall, Boston, was: e OhntaIns nothing Of Sstrikl | Th S no chorus, three clarinets, also off 
De eon hony in D major, No. 35 beauty or originality. Tie same com- cant n pymphony'" concerts, this week stage, should play the music written for 
(Kéchel No. 385) poser’s “Escales,” played earlier in @ chiefly of a choral nature. The sopranos, altos and tenors.) 
Prokofieff—‘‘Sept. ils sont Sept’ In- the season, included several pages of Symphony, which is first on the pro-, The score contains an argument pur- 


eantation for Tenor, Chorus and or ; : A: FR 1 r , porting to be taken from an old French 
, pleasant-soundineg. if not individus gram, is Mozart’s in D major. It was 

chestra w chronicle. Did Ducass 
na : ¥ | ) 
acre then bse — Sarabande, Symphonic atin tee” eaeaaetitncy does not cluding @ march and two minuets. Ap-|motto for a chapter in a novel and at- | 
Poem for Orchestra and Voices y ’ rr +i parently mm this form flutes and clari- tribute it to an “old play’’? Swinburne | 
Prokofieff—“Sept. ils sont Sept !” always employ a discriminating nets were not , its the ere | aided a long note in prose’ to his 
Borodin—Polovtsian Dances from “Prince taste in his choice of novelties. Wit- Adee employed, fits i“Leper’’ and said it came from a French 
Igor” ness the dull Prelude of Glazounoff ed when the symphony was per-'chronicle of 1505, but this chronicle was 


The chorus was that of the Cecilia)of last week’s program. formed at Vienna in 1783. Mozart of Swinburne’s invention, We translate 
Society, Malcolm Lang, conductor.! Yet it is a good thing to hear novel Wished the first movement to go “in th® argument of Ducasse’s plece and 


Charles Stratton was the tenor music, and that Mr Koussevitzky @ flery manner; the last as fait as ge Rime aH oe ay be as beautiful 


; heir 





bore the dead prince to the Abbey 6f ; 


‘Aisne. Before he died he had pO 4 
times amiably and gently requested: 
‘Play that Sarabande,’ which was a 
dance of Spain that a lutanist, whom 
he loved, played very beautifully. In his 
death agony, the prince kept requesting: 
‘Play to me that Sarabande.’ And so 
that he might the more sweetly depart 
from there, all along the road that leads 
to the aforesaid abbey, viols and haut- 
bois d’amour and flutes went playing 
this Sarabande, amidst the psalms of 
priests and clerks, and frequent moans 
of the good people who wept and lament- 
ed in piteous fashion. And at the same 
time all the bells, both great and small, 
bourdons and campanelles chimed very 
melodiously."’ 
—v 

When this Sarabande—it was first per- 
formed in Paris 15 years ago — was 
brought out in New York the writer of 
the program book thought ‘“Icel’’ was 
the name of the dead prince, whereas 
in old French “‘Icel” (or ‘‘Iceluy’’) meant 
Simply ‘“the,”’ or “the same man.” 

~——<+@e—— 

Ducasse was plain ‘“‘Ducasse” when he 
was awarded the second grand prix de 
Rome at the Paris Conservatory as a 
pupil of Gabriel Faure in 1902. Of late 
years he is known as ‘‘Roger-Ducasse,” 
so his name is entered by some musica] 
lexicographers under “D’’; by others 
under “R.”’ So when the late Andre 
Caplet came to the Boston Opera House 
as conductor Mr. Russell hyphenated 
Caplet’s name, ‘‘Andre-Caplet,”’ leaving 
the poor young man without a Christian 
mame to his credit. 

HO -——+@+—— 

_ Ibert’s “Song of Madness” 
performed for the first time in this 
country. The composers ‘“Ports-of- 
Call’’ was performed at a symphony 
-concert early in the season, and a 
chamber-piece by him for wind instru- 
ments has been played at a concert of 
the Boston Flute Players’ Club. 

In this ‘Song of Madness’’.the chorus, 
after singing ‘‘La, la, la’’ for some 
measures, breaks into a song of which 
the words show distressing mental 
aberration. There is a motto from some 
article, essay, or treatise by P. Vallery- 
Radot. Is he the distinguished Parisian 
physician and alienist? In this motto 
he describes a crowd rushing along, 
stumbling towards a fiery sky line, 
howling their mad song. 


wnt Gon 


will be 


The dances with chorus from Boro- 
din’s “‘Prince Igor’’ will bring the end- 
ing to this concert with an unusual pro- 
gram, 

For the 24th and last concerts to take 
place next week Mr. Koussevitzky has 
arranged this program: Vivaldi, Con- 
certo; Samazeuilh, ‘“Night,’’ a sym- 


phonic poem, (first time in this country); | 


Stravinsky, : ‘‘Petrouchka’’; Brahms, 
Symphony; C minor, No. 1. The music 
by Vivaldi.and Brahms has already been 
performed here: during the season of 
' subscription concerts, 

eee 


CONCERT IN MUSEUM 


Revald. ——frw. wd. 1A es 
Annual Event Draws 3000 


Appreciative Listeners 


More than 3000 persons crowded 
the galleries, corridors and steps 


leading to the rotunda of the Mu-. 
seum of Fine Arts last night at the 


annual free concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. The museum 
was opened at 7 o’clock and by 7:45 
o’clock the late comers were forced 
to file up a narrow aisle of steps and 
search for seats in the extreme rear 


of the galleries or stand against the 


walls. 


Agide Jacchia conducteti 34 players | 
of the Symphony orchestra in a popular | 


and representative program. His di- 


minished orchestra was composed of 19 | 


stringed instruments, supported by 


flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, horns, | 
trumpets and kettledrums. The audience | 
silence 


maintained an appreciative 
throughout the concert. 
3eginning with the melancholy and 
jubilant overture to ‘‘Egmont,”’ Op. St, | 
by Beethoven, the program contained | 
the first movement of Josef Haydn's 
Symphony, D major, the Prelude to 
Act 3 of “The Mastersingers of Nurem-. 
berg,’’ by Wagner; Boccherini’s Minuet, 
the Largo from Symphony, E minor, 
No. 5, ‘‘From the New World,” by 
Dvorak; the Intermezzo from ‘“‘Goyes- 
cas,’’ by Granados; the prelude to ‘rhe 
Deluge,’ by Saint-Saens, and Brahms's 
First Hungarian Dance. | 
Enthusiastic applause followed the | 
prelude to ‘‘The Mastersingers,’’ Boc- 
cherini’s famous Minuet and the violin 
solo in Saint-Saen’s Prelude. Brahms's 
rushing dance was also appreciated, | 
while the Spanish romance of Granados 
left the audience relatively cold. The 
other free concert of the season will be 
given in the museum by the Harvard 
Glee Club on Thursday evening, May 
13. Last year the Harvard concert \ 
attended by 4000 persons. 


mee ee 
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PROKOVIEY IN POWER, 
IBERT CONVENTIONAL, 


egligibie—or his successor, was he dis-" 
»0sed to choral music. Not until his term_ 
as drewing to a close did he undertake 
t, except as rare and unescapable incident | 
Oo symphonic pieces, otherwise desirable. 
Meanwhile had come the discovery of Dr. | 
conductor unexcelled 


(Davison as choral 
DUCASSE INTO BRAUTY he-eabouts, the rise of his Harvard Glee 
iciub and Radcliffe Choral Society into like 


place among local choirs. Alliance with the 


we } 
Jt aa. ayy « dlp 1% Dis, [Symphony Orchestra was soon foreshad- 


NEW MUSIC, NEW 
PLEASURE 


me ee ee 


Present End Crowns Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
Choral Progress—The Symphony Orches- 
tra Possessed of Two Choirs—-Muscovite 
Savagery in a Cantata of Fear—Parisian 
Fantasy in a Tapestry of Tones—One 
Failure and, Quite Incidentally, Mozart 


HAT DR. MUCK BEGAN, 

Mr. Koussevitzky has accom- 

plished. Many a major or- 

chestra on the European Con- 
tinent has long possessed its accessory 
chorus, counted little less essential than 
the band itself. Therewith its concerts may 
include symphonic pieces into which a vo- 
cal ensemble also enters—mixed medium 
that living composers often cultivate. 
Therewith it may also undertake choral 
music of large dimensions, to ‘which a 
full-voiced orchestra is aS necessary aS a 
many-voiced choir; wherein a conductor of 
inspiriting powers must swing the stick of 
authority. Accustomed to these. European 
conditions, Dr. Muck was ambitious of 
such an auxiliary at Symphony Hall. Grad- 
ually he persuaded the powers that were to 
his notions. In the final year of his sec- 
ond term Mr. Stephen Townsend organized, 
schooled and delivered an admirable Bos- 
ton Symphony Chorus. It was heard in 
Beethovefi’s Ninth Symphony; Mahler’s 
Second; the Matthew Passion-Music of 
Bach. It was ready also to provide a 
lesser choir for symphonic numbers. Then 
ensued the sequestration.of.the conductor, 
the disorganization of orchestra and 
chorus, the general and particular wreck- 
ase of American participation in the Euro- 
pean war, 

When restoration began.under Mr. Mon- 
teux, choral concerts receded into the 
background, His primary concerns were the 
re-constitution and the re-bvilding of the 
0. -hestra—patient and resolute work of 
years. Less, also, than either his predeces- 


SoT—for the Intarenenum af Daohand is now 
~ ee Aes & Wp fh bb eee Vv» eh eee ee ow ae ww FF 


the Cambridge choirs stood ready. 
long he had found the way, through the 
impending performance of Brahms’s Re- 
‘quiem, to association with Dr. Davison or, 


 svmphonic. 
work, 
‘the 


ORCES, LARGE owed. Mr. Monteux sealed it when for the 


final movement of Becthoven’s Ninth Syrn- 
phony, he joinel Dr. Davtson’s chorus to 
his own band in a performance thitherto 
unexampled in Boston. 

Within a month Mr. Monteux departed. 
In succession came Mr. Koussevitzky, long 
addicted to choral music at his concerts, 
ambitious of it, with a temperamental flair 
for the manipulation of tonal mass and 
motion. No sooner was he settled in his 
new post than he cast about for a chorus. 
For music of large scope and many voices, 
Before. 


under necessity, his deputy. There was 
need, however, of a smaller choir for lesser 


‘purposes, since in the course of a single 


season—and an academic yvear—the Har- 
vard and the Radcliffe singers could do 
only so much work at high standard. Once 
more opportunity favored Mr. Koussevitzky. 
The Cecilia had again been reorganized 
with Mr. Jackson as president, and the 
younger Lang as conductor. It bade fair 
to regain gradually its former numbefs, 
quality and diligence. Forthwith, Mr. 
Koussevitzky made a second alliance—and 
the Symphony Orchestra was provided with 
a choir sufficient for its subscription con- 
certs, . 

Doubly fortified, the conductor could 
now go his choral way. For Beethovena’s 
Ninth Symphony and Brahms’s Requiem he 
mated the orchestra to Dr. Davison’s 
choirs, in coneerts outside the subscription, 
The end crowned the work. Late last sea- 
son, in the choral dances from Borodin’s 
opera, “Prince Igor,’’ he led The. Cecilia 
back to Symphony Hall. Three months 
ago, it assisted in the performance of musie 
by Liszt. Yesterday, it was choir through 
a Symphony Concert, more choral than 
Again the end erowned the 

The Boston Orchestra is now 
only orchestra in America  pro- 
vided with habituated choral forces. On. 
this score it is at par with the best 
orchestras of Europe. It has also -re- 
animated choral song in the musical life 
nleasure of Symphony | 


the musical 





TIGHT BINDING 


‘Hall. Wider and wider the horizon opens; 


: 


-a-vyear hence Beethoven’s “Solemn Mass” 


will lie within it; in years to come it may 


also cireumscribe ‘the Passions and the 


Mass of Bach. What Dr. Muck began, 


Mr. Koussevitzky has accomplished—and| 
excelled. " 


Fourfold were the choral numbers of Fri-| 


day; while all but one was new to these! 


concerts. The exception was the Polovtsian| 
Dances from “Prince Igor,” repeated in 


their choral dress from the concerts of last 
year, but im~more vivid and plastic per- 
.formance. In the first place, the pres- 


.ent orchestra is capable of richer tone. 
sharper rhythms, more adroit euphonies, 
more exuberant progress, than was the 


band of 1924-25. In the second place, The 
Cecilia, in practice under Mr. Lang, has be- 


come thoroughly fami'iar with Borodin’s 


music and gained confidence in itself. Con- 


sequently it now sang with freer and 
ampler tone, keener alertness to accent. 


flinging vigors. 


clearer musical sense, a new finesse, as in 
the lighter and more gracious dances; or, 
at composer’s and conductor’s will, in out- 
The consequence was a 
performance in which the bystanders for- 
got, for once, the seemingly indispensable 
settings, dresses and dancers in* visualized 
tribal action, rude, barbaric, flaming- 
colored. By the board went the _ rec- 
ollections of Reerich’s ruddy camp and 
of Diaghylev’s swirling, leaping mimes, 
The pound and the flare of the mu- 
sic, stamping or streaming, sufficed. 
The pulsing vigors, the full-flowing line, the 


barbaric fleer and flash engrossed the ear ;| 
or else, such euphonies as orchestra and 


shrieking through the night, blood-stained 
and blood-haunted withal, suggested the 
musical scheme. With an orchestra of 
modest modern dimensions and no over- 
whelming chorus Monsieur Ibert sets about 
the accomplishment. It is his misfortune 
and his limitation to evolve in tones no 
more than a mad troop generalized. In 
the fashion of this third decade of the 
twentieth century, he generates a consid- 
erable excitement—of the concert hall. 
Rarely, however, does he particularize it 
to the frenetic, ensangu:ned versa Oc- 
casionally, held, or reiterated, measures 
suggest a lunatic ‘obsession; occasionally} 
isolated voices shrill and tear through the 
tonal web; once and again the rhythm 
staggers and lurches—all instant flashes] 
quickly smothered in a music conventional f 
with the conventionality of these days,} 
handiwork of accomplished but unimagi-] 
native mediocrity. Since the suspicion is] 
abroad in Paris, it is permissible to repeat 
it here: as the American vernacular might] 
put it, Monsieur Ibert seems a “false 
alarm.” | 
In contrast, the Saraband of Monsleur} 


Roger-Ducasse, “symphonic poem for or4 


chestra and voices,’ achieves through 

‘fine-spun music as finely contrived illus on. 
Undo the clasps of a medieval chronicle, 
read there upon the illuminated parchment 
the legend of the Prince who in life so 
loved a certain Saraband that at his very 
burial he would have the dance played. 
Close the chronicle and recall.the tapestried§ 
scene as it might have been woven upon 
the walls of his descendants: the long, 
winding, funeral train—hooded ecclesiastics 
in black and white, knights and gentlemen 
and noble women of the court, mourning 


t 


choir gained in the softer-molded dances,! yet wearing their paler colors; sober-ciad§ 


obsessed it. No doubt Borodin was writing| 
a music sprung from the folk, orientally| 
admixed. He was also writing for the wd 


perial Opera House at Petersburg. 


Of the numbers new to Boston one, as } 
Sounded to the attentive and sympathetic 
ear, as the audience also received it, plainly 
missed fire. In his own Paris, Monsieur 
Jacques Ibert is ceasing to be the rising 


retainers; there wondering dogs or horses 
restrained in their caracoles; in the near 
distance the bell-towers and portals of the 
abbey; a little apart the minstrels, both 
abstracted*and intent, sounding the loved 
dance. 

Decant this vision into music and it 
should be very like the music of Monsieur 
Roger-Ducasse—transparent, pale-colored ; 
low-spoken and gently contoured; now 


‘, . 
composer that reviewers early praised and} crystal-clear and still that the Saraband 


conductors once fostered. Those that scan 
the course of Parisian concerts may readily 
discover a note of disappointment and mis- 
trust when Monsieur Ibert is now delivered 
Of a new piece. Mr. Koussevitzky—so- 
ciété d’encouragement in one man incar- 
_nhate—first bore his music to America, Yet 


his “Escales,’’ in Symphony Hall last! 


/autumn, seemed but ingenious exercises In 
harmonies, timbres, rhythms and repeti- 
tions, woven around slender, meager, fan- 
cies. Nor did his “Song of Madness,”’ 
_heard for the first time yesterday in any 
, cOncert-hall, add to Monsieur Ibert’s mu- 
sical, stature. 

Already quoted in this place, lurid lines 


‘about a mob of mad-folk stumbling and. 


may sound grave and lovely, melancholy, 
wistful; again blent (by artful means hid- 
den) of the pious chants of the clerks, the 
murmur of the tearful folk, the bells in the 
abbey softly tolling. Ever and anon the 
Saraband gleams through; while over all 
hangs the illusion of scene and train, of 
sound and sight, remote, glamored, out of 
dim memories piercing. Monsieur Rogert- 
Ducasse is a compossr who would refine 
upon ,his musica] means and in tones vall- : 
date his visions. Within that resource, out® 
of such imagination, his Saraband isi 
wrought and upon it is neither halt norg 
blot. As in old merit, the voices of The 
Cecilia caught the suavity, the transpar- 


the ancient lights. 


ency; the tender wistfulness and glamored 
melancholy, + Mi 

_ And this ‘beside the. all-pervading, the 
all-conquering, Prokoviev of “They Are 
Seven”; for twice within the same concert 
that notorious music thrust and cried, 
surged and shouted, shattered and hushed 


across Symphony Hall; while twice, if the. 


truth must be told, a stirred and possessed 


audience, loudly applauded it. Distinctly’ 


this offspring of modernist darkness had 
the better of the children (at all ages) of 
By this time, most 
that follow the courses of music in our 
day know the story—how the poet, Bal- 
mont, transfused into Russian verse a 
barbaric incantation against evil spirits 
rubbed from primitive Akkadian walls; 
how this frenzy of dread and supplication 
thrilled Prokoviev; how, In the days of the 
lambent savagery of his “Scythian Suite,” 
he set it also to music for a vast orchestra, 
a chorus from shriek to whisper, a tenor, 
imprecating, entreating, frantic always; 
how in the confusions of war, damnable 
always to the arts, the score lay long over- 
looked; how Mr. Koussevitzky rescued and 
bared it; to Paris, and now to Boston, 
bore it. 

With reason and also with reward: for 
here is music of the dreads and prayers, 


the terrors and the outcries of primeval | 


and savage men, cOmpact and incarnate. 
Al! around is the black darkness, the stir- 
less silence of the unknowable and the 
dreadsome. There dwell, and _ thence 
\Strike, the seven demoms, authors and 
bringers of evil. Monstrous are they and 
hideous; malignant, as they are masterful: 
the earth and men encompassing. Only 
by prayers and by magic, by shout and 
wail and incantation may they be conjured 
‘away. Prokoviev’s temor is the _ shrilling 
priest, piercing the ‘night. with his cries 
and spells, flinging phrase shrieked upon 
phrase riven until Mr. Charles. Stratton 


Sang the music almost too well. Prokoviev’s } 
whining, wailing, | 


‘chorus is. the tribe, 
| clamoring, shouting its fear, goading the 


jconjuring priest; again cringing at some | 
! 


new terror; into whispers smothered and 
| stilled ; at the end wrung into a void of 
exhaustion. 
|tured phrases, savage rhythms, transi- 
tions raw and bleeding, out of the frenzy, 
In a well-nigh perverted surety, the 
Cecilia achieved this gamut of adjuration. 

Prokoviev’s orchestra is the magician of 
the whole. It conjures up the darkness and 
the dreads; it bodies forth the unknowable 
and the awesome; it beats black and it 
flames red. It shrieks and it whispers. In 
an agony of entreaty it writhes; into hor- 
rific Whispers it is muted. It makes a 
lew simple motivs monstrous; it is suppli- 
cant—and harmonically jagged; horror 
lays hold—out of timbres; the tonal mass 
would cleave the heavens—-and drops to 
farth chattering and obscene. The mumble 


Through stark intervals, tor- | 


goes out in a silence more ominous. than 


the din . ... There is but one parallel 
in the music of primeval awe, dread 
and savagery-—sundry pages in “The Rite 
of Spring.”” Stravinsky may have charged 
them more deeply; but less than Prokoviey 


of “They Are Seven’ does he achieve a 


music gravid with fear, Iurid with impre- 
cation, reeling with frenzy. Out of the 
two opens, in the two is contained, the 
new conquest of the Muscovite moderns. 
They can write the music, in a primeval] 
world, of the demons that are fear. , 


Mozart was the preluding, the Rolie 
of a rather workaday Symphony in E-flat, | 
of the Salzburg years. There ig stil] a. 
music pure and undefiled. It is also gz00d 
to hear. It would be better did less than 
sixeand-sixty strings thicken and stay | 
or languishing tempi bring its slow meag- 
ures near to dissolution. H. P32: 


SHNOH ONIddOHS 
AONVHO CIN0M 


‘ - ne wee wae euruno UL Tey ear 
and June 12, on the evenings of. 
May 27 and June 8. “The principal 
new pieces” to be played are: 


Bloch: Concerto Grosso for 
Strings and Piano 

Copland: Music for The Thea- 
ter, 

Gaillard: Sonata transcribed for 
Orchestra. 

Hindemith: 
chestra, 

Obonkhov: Preface. 

Pouenc: Three Marches. 

Tailleferre: Open-Air Games. 

Tansman: Concerto for Piano. 


i 
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Coneerto for Ors 


PRCMRESSSOUUUSEGEDUSGQONCUURUESOSNSNTUESEUREREGUESANGAOESOADLENSERDDDCTENTEADEMETLEREEEEECLEEEUEEALINLEDE 


Five of these “novelties” were 
heard at the Symphony Concerts 
in Boston during the season lately 
ended—the Concertos of Bloch and 
of Hindemith, Gaillard’s Sonata, 
Miss Tailleferre's‘‘Open-Air Games,” 
Copland’s “‘Music for The Theater.’ 
All but one, Hindemith’s piece, 
were notably ‘well received. ‘The 
other three items, it is understood, 
are destined for Boston next sea- 
son. Rather surprisingly, Mr. Gil- 
bert’s ‘‘Symphonic Piece,” of which 
Mr. Koussevitzky was much enam- 
ored, does not appear on the 
Parisian programs. : It is to 
be observed also that the pros- 
pectus calls the conductor ‘'‘Doctor’’ 
houssevitzky. 
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goes out in a silence more ominous than 
the din . There is but one parallel 
in the music of primeval awe, dread 
and savagery-—sundr es in “T ite 
all-conquering, Prokoviev of “They Are| of Spring.” "Btravingl tae have oni 
Seven”; for twice within the same concert] them more deeply ; but less than Prokoviey 
that notorious music thrust and cried, of “They Are Seven” does he achieve a 
surged and shouted, shattered and hushed music gravid with fear, lurid with impre- 
across Symphony Hall; while twice, if the; cation, reeling with frenzy. Out of the 
truth must be told, a stirred and possessed 
audience, loudly applauded it. Distinctly 
this offspring of modernist darkness had 
the better of the children (at all ages) of 
the ancient lights. By this time, most 
that follow the courses of music in our 
day know the story—how the poet, Bal- 
mont, transfused {nto Russian verse a 
barbaric incantation against evil spirits 
rubbed from primitive Akkadian walls; 


(Hall. ‘Wider and wider the horizon opens;| shrieking through the night, blood-stained 
-a-year hence Beethoven’s “Solemn Mass’|}and blood-haunted withal, suggested the 
will lie within it; in years to come it may! musical scheme. With ar orchestra of 
also cireumscribe the Passions and the| modest modern dimensions and no over- 
Mass of Bach. What Dr. Muck began,| whelming chorus Monsieur Ibert sets about 


Mr. Koussevitzky has accomplished—and)| the accomplishment. It is his misfortune 
excelled. ‘ and his limitation to evolve in tones no 


more than a mad troop generalized. In 


the fashion of this third decade of the 
Fourfold were the choral numbers of Fri-. twentieth century, he generates a consid- 


day; while all but one was new to these! ..anie excitement—of the concert hall. 
_concerts. The exception was the Polovtsian Rarely, however, does he particularize it 
Dances from “Prince Igor,’ repeated in to the frenetic, ensanguined versa Oc- 
their choral dress from the concerts of last casionally, held, or reiterated, measures 
| year, but im-~more vivid and plastic per- suggest a lunatic obsession; occasionally 
|formance. In the first place, the pres- isolated voices shrill and tear through the 
ent orchestra is capable of richer tone, tonal web; once and again the rhyth 

Sharper rhythms, more adroit euphonies. sjaggers and lurches—all instant flashes 


ency; the tender wistfulness and glamored 
melancholy. : a . 


— “ @ 
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And this ‘beside the- all-pervading, the 


two opens, in the two is contained, the | 
new conquest of the Muscovite moderns. 
They can write the music, in a primeval . 
world, of the demons that are fear. 4 


Mozart was the preluding, the Mozart 
of a rather workaday Symphony in E-flat, | 


of the Salzburg years. There ig sti]] a- 
wrsent nm maw an anda samndafilad 0 eS ee ey ey ty 
“ALLL 


than was the 


| 
; 
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| music and gained confidence in itself. 


the lighter and more gracious dances; 


flinging vigors. 


more exuberant progress, 
band of 1924-25. In the second place, The 
Cecilia, in practice under Mr. Lang, has be- 
come thoroughly famiiar with Borodin’s 
Con- 
sequently it now sang with freer and 
ampler tone, keener alertness to accent, 
clearer musical sense, a new finesse, as in 


at composer’s and conductor’s will, in out- 
The consequence was a 
performance in which the bystanders for- 


got, for once, the seemingly indispensable 


settings, dresses and dancers in* visualized 
tribal action, rude, barbaric, flaming- 
colored. By the board went the _ rec- 


quickly smothered in a music conventional§ 
with the conventionality of these days§ 
handiwork of accomplished but unimagi¢ 
native mediocrity. Since the suspicion is 
abroad in Paris. it is permissible to repeat 
it here: as the American vernacular might 
put it, Monsieur Ibert seems a “fals¢ 
alarm.’’ 


“symphonic poem for or 


‘Roger-Ducasse, 
achieves through 


‘chestra and voices,” 


‘fine-spun music as finely contrived illus ong 


Undo the clasps of a medieval chronicle 
read there upon the illuminated parchmen 
the legend of the Prince who in life sq 
loved a certain Saraband that at his ver 


In contrast, the Saraband of Monsleug 


how this frenzy of dread and supplication 
thrilled Prokoviev; how, In the days of the 
lambent savagery of his “Scythian Suite,” 
he set it also to music for a vast orchestra, 
a chorus from shriek to whisper, a tenor, 
imprecating, entreating, frantic always; 
how in the confusions of war, damnable 
always to the arts, the score lay long over- 
looked; how Mr. Koussevitzky rescued and 
bared it; to Paris, and now to Boston, 
bore it. 


With reason and also with reward; for 
here is music of the dreads and prayers, | 
the terrors and the outcries of primeval | 


and savage men, compact and incarnate. 
Al! around is the black darkness, the stir- 


From Boston to Paris 


ee 


Out of the Symphony Concerts Mr, 
Koussevitzky Takes Five New Pieces 


MALS from Paris bring formal 

announcement of the impending 
“Concerts Koussevitzky.” As usual 
in the spring, there will be four— 
in the huge auditorium of the 
Opéra on the afternoons of May 22 
and June 12, on the evenings of. 
May 27 and June 8. “The principal 


burial he would have the dance played 
Close the chronicle and recall.the tapestrie 


ollections of Reerich’s ruddy camp and 
of Diaghylev’s swirling, leaping mimes, 
The pound and the fiare of the mu- gcene as it might have been woven upo! 

sic, stamping or streaming, sufficed. the walls of his descendants: the long 
The pulsing vigors, the full-flowing line, the winding, funeral train—hooded ecclesiastics 
barbaric fleer and flash engrossed the ear ;} in black and white, knights and gentleme! 

or else, Such euphonies as orchestra and'and noble women of the court, mourning 
choir gained in the softer-molded dances, | yet wearing their paler colors; sober-cia 

obsessed it. No doubt Borodin was writing | retainers; there wondering dogs or horses 
a music sprung from the folk, orientally! restrained in their caracoles; in the neat 
admixed. He was also writing for the Im distance the bell-towers and portals of th 

perial Opera House at Petersburg. abbey; a little apart the minstrels, botl 
abstracted*and intent, sounding the love. 
dance. 

Decant this vision into music and 
should be very like the music of Monsieut 
Roger-Ducasse—transparent, pale-colored 
low-spoken and gently contoured; no\ 
crystal-clear and still that the Sarabanc 
may sound grave and lovely, melancholy 
wistful; again blent (by artful means hid 
den) of the pious chants of the clerks, the 
murmur of the tearful folk, the bells in the 
abbey softly tolling. Sver and anon the 
Saraband gleams through; while over al 
hangs the illusion of scene and train, Of 
sound and sight, remote, glamored, out ot 
dim memories piercing. Monsieur Roger 
Ducasse is a composer who would refine 
upon ,his musica] means and in tones val! 


new pieces” to be played are: 


Bloch: Concerto Grosso 
Strings and Piano 

Copland: Music for The Thea- 
ter, 

Gaillard: Sonata transcribed for 
Orchestra. 

Hindemith: 
chestra. 

Obonkhov: Preface. 

Pou'enc: Three Marches. 

Tailleferre: Open-Air Games. 

Tansman: Concerto for Piano. 


less silence of the unknowable and the 
dreadsome. There dwell, and _ thence 
\Strike, the seven demons, authors and 
bringers of evil. Monstrous are they and 
hideous; malignant, as they are masterful: 
the earth and men encompassing. Only 
by prayers and by magic, by shout and 
Wail and incantation may they be conjured 
away. Prokoviev’s tenor is the _ shrilling 
priest, piercing the ‘night. with his cries 
and spells, flinging phrase shrieked upon 
phrase riven until Mr. Charles. Stratton 
Sang the music almost too well. Prokoviev’s 
ig chorus is. the tribe, whining, wailing, 
| clamoring, Shouting its fear, goading the 
}conjuring priest; again cringing at some 
‘new terror; into whispers smothered and / 
stilled; at the end wrung into a void of | 
exhaustion. Through stark intervals, tor- | 
tured phrases, savage rhythms, transi- 
|tions raw and bleeding, out of the frenzy, 
im a well-nigh perverted surety, the 
Cecilia achieved this gamut of adjuration. 

Prokoviev’s orchestra is the magician of 
the whole. It conjures up the darkness and 
the dreads; it bodies forth the unknowable 
and the awesome; it beats black and it 
flames red. It shrieks and it whispers. In 
an agony of entreaty it writhes; into hor- 
tific whispers it is muted, It makes a 
few simple motivs monstrous; it is suppli- 
cant—and harmonically jagged; horror 
lays hold—out of timbres; the tonal mass 
would cleave the heavens—and drops to 
farth chattering and obscene. The mumble * 


for 
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Coneerto for Or- 


Of the numbers new to Boston oné, as $ 
sounded to the attentive and sympathetic 
ear, as the audience also received it, plainly 
missed fire. In his own Paris, Monsieur 
Jacques Ibert is ceasing to be the rising 
composer that reviewers early praised and| 
conductors once fostered. Those that scan 
the course of Parisian concerts may readily 
discover a note of disappointment and mis- 
trust when Monsieur Ibert is now delivered 
of a new piece. Mr. Koussevitzky—so- 
ciété d’encouragement in one man incar- 
-nate—first bore his music to America. Yet 
/his “Escales,” in Symphony Hall last 
/autumn, seemed but ingenious exercises iIn- 
harmonies, timbres, rhythms and repeti- 
tions, woven around slender, meager, fan- 
Ci is “Ss adness,”’ 
| boule ong vag FT in any Gate his visions. Within that resource, ou 
| conecert-hall, add to Monsieur Ibert’s mu- Of such imagination, his Saraband 1s 
sical stature. wrought and upon it is neither halt nos 

Atready quoted in this place, lurid lines blot. As in old merit, the voices of The 


‘about a mob of mad-folk stumbling and, Cecilia caught the suavity, the transpar 
' 


Five of these “novelties” were 
heard at the Symphony Concerts 
in Boston during the season lately 
ended—the Concertos of Bloch and 
of Hindemith, Gaillard’s Sonata, 
Miss Tailleferre’s‘‘Open-Air Games,” 
Copland’s “‘Music for The Theater,’’ 
All but one, Hindemith’s piece, 
were notably ‘well received. ‘The 
other three items, it is understood, 
are destined for Boston next sea- 
son. Rather surprisingly, Mr. Gil- 
bert’s “Symphonic Piece,” of which 
Mr. Koussevitzky was much enam- 
ored, does not appear on the 
Parisian programs. ,. « A ee 
be observed also that the pros- 
pectus calls the conductor ‘‘Doctor’’ 
Koussevitzky. 
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, Op. 68 
The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 


minor 
provided 
such view, 


“Gymnopédies 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, 


(Orchestrated by Debussy) 


head a covering hy mae obstructs 
or 
ma 


therein 
not obstruct 


(Edited by A. Mistovski) 
wear upon the 
ed in any seat 


Symphony No. 1 in C 


Un poco sostenuto; Allegro. 


Andante sostenuto. 


Concerto in E minor for String Orchestra 


lace of any person seat 


Pp 


head covering without projection, which does 


Orchestral Suite from the Ballet ““Pétrouchka”’ 


(Piano—JEsts SANROMA) 


Russian Dance—Petrouchka—Grand Carnival—Nurses’ 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 


SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 1, at 8.15 o’clock 


the head in places of public amusement 


lace of amusement, allow any person to 


perf 


low 


ormance in such 


Dance— The Bear and the Peasant playing a Hand 

Organ— The Merchant and the Gypsies — The Dance 

of the Coachmen and Grooms —The Masqueraders 
There will be an intermission before the symphony 


Adagio; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio. 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 


Un poco allegretto e grazioso. 


Vigoroso. 
Largo. 
III. Allegro. 


Twenty-fourth Programme 


I. 
IT. 


shall not, in his 
the exhibition or 


understood that a 


I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 


FORTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE & TWENTY-SIX 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 30, at 2.30 o’clock 


Stravinsky 
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"q Sear time eeepc itehninaereneatcenichntenhel as 
KOUSSEVITZKY || Sumphony Conductor. 
: H d by Audi 
r : . WINS TRIBUTE oe : = 
if eri at | ME 
| : A - i bi Pre ; : 7 2 
i Striking Ovation at Final! bos — 
f . Sopot ye See ne pert i 
| ee eee is ae Friday Afternoon Sym- | ee ce ae 
| PO RAT el Ly ay r tants Se Sots 
Hs | | phony Concert J eo Ho Se ae 
MARKS PROGRAM | 7 , _ = 
By PHILIP HALE 1 ee” fe 
The Boston Sy wean ed Orchestra gave| @ ae Bai ta 
the 24th and last Friday afternoon con- ie ‘SOR otiis ERE 
cert of its 45th season in Symphony Be: Rho 
hall. We do not recall a tribute paid aS z Ba 82 
by the audience to a conductor that Was Fels ae Se h-2 See $3) 
in any way comparable to that paid ae oe ¢: Bret Mt 
Mr. Koussevitzky yesterday, and de-~| (Raises acumen: plea mS 
a servedly, when he came on the stage, ae pee RR fii Sateen a 
I Ye, hi, i aes *e ae PD, oe fs MGC FS Xe ‘3 Py Rae ae iF as ‘ and we have attended Sy mphony con- eo Ns Se i 3 cee Me “ei 
tabi sees vy ie gy Bie Hie Tite iy Wa : oe RRR i paisenties j certs since the fall of 1889. The af eh SiN Shot Ra eB i al Bese tae | 
a, Hi it plause was not only spontaneous, pees ie Tees. kes 
was prolonged; it was enthusiastic; SS 2 “Se aa! | 
had a certain indefinable quality. this Bai 0S ages: | 
Sreeting and the enthusiasm after the » & See a | 
‘ Symphony showed how firm is the hold sap San COMER cana i | 
of Mr. Koussevitzky on the minds and EES SERS a ER ee a 
the hearts of his audience. | RCN RECO 
His program for this memorable OC- | ;, 
casion was well contrasted, interesting, | (Photo by Garo) | 
With a varied appeal; a program fret @ | SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 
from any desire to win for the conduc- ! ==: 
tor a@ sensational success by a vain dis- i nergy, “and the lyric tenderness. Nor 
Diay of virtuosity. There was no un-|W4aSs the jump from Vivaldi to that 
familiar composition to cause surprise {strange being, Erlk Satie, so disconcert- | 
and excite discussion. Vivaldi’s Con- }/1ng as it might seem at first thought. | 
certo, EL minor, for strings; Debussy’s ||Debussy learned much from Satie’s 
exquisite or chestration of Satie’s “Gym- jopinions on musical art. He and his 
nopedies,”’ which are conceived in So- jeounsellor were nearer to the mén of} 
Dhoclean purity of form and spirit; the ; the isth century than they were to 
first symphony of Johannes Brahms—|the heroic figures of the 19th and 20th. | 
. (Musical America) these had been performed in the course | While ‘“Petrouchka”’ is ‘first of all for 
be Stravinsky | Of this season. The remaining number;the theatre, it is a brilliant if neces- | 
. s was the Suite from Stravinsky’s bal-|sarily a less significant concert piege, 
[Art) : let: ‘‘Petrouchka.’ but it well serves to display the techni- 
eeew eee: ae Es re Composer and Also_ Pianist wit -” | — 4 It is not necessary to dwell on th2/eal proficiency of an orchestra and the 
character of this or that composition, }/imaginative dramatic nature of a con- 
but a few words may be sald about /ductor. 
the interpretation and the performance. ifere are three compositions that’ 
Mr, Koussevitzky, a warm friend of/tested the skill.and the aestheticism of 
contemporaneous composers of ultra-/ Mr. lLoussevitzky, tested them before 
modern tendencies, zealous in their be- the raised his baton for the symphony. 
half, ‘mom a respect for the music of} Now Mr. Koussevitzky, a pronounced 
the th and 18th centuries, a respect | admirer of Brahms, has his own ideas 
ack is more than historical. He sees,/as to the interpretation of that com- 
feels and reveals the gaiety and the/poser. He knows the absurdity of 
obeying traditions, Which in 


serenity of these scores: 


the rhythmic | blindly 


nine cases out of ten are wee 
foundation or substantial reason. 
recognizes the dramatic, the ._roman- 
tically dramatic side. of Brahms, To 
bring it fully out he reads the score 
as a well-graced actor plays a Shakes- 


‘perian part, without thought of the 


commentators, regardless of views held 
by preceding tragedians or comedians. 


Three Repeats 


Yesterday’s program, by a curious and 
not wholly fortunate whim of Mr Kous- 
sevitzky’s, contained three pieces al- 
ready played at these concerts this 
season, Vivaldi’s E-minor concerto, De- 
bussy’s arrangement of two of Satie’s 
“Gymnopedies,’”’ and Brahms’ C-minor 
symphony. Samazeuilh’'s “Night,” an- 


phony, heard on the night of the initial 
broadeast. The Vivaldi and Satie 
should come through clearly. 


fine and rare a thing Mr Quinby has 


the Brahms symphony, music’ far! #fhe- a 
easier to enjoy than his Fourth Sym-/! the concert, exceeded in f 


scribers. 


previous show of enthusiasm toward 
‘him on the part of the Friday sub: 


One hopes that ‘both the radio audi- 
‘ence and the musical public, terms stilt 
‘not wholly synonymous, realize how 


| 


: Ty TRIBUT ) 
And so his interpretation of the sym- nounced in advance, had been dropped : | done. The listeners in from lonely sick RIBUTE OP WARM REGARD 


phony was profoundly emotional, with from the program. The other number, rooms and isolated farmhouses, will Tt would appear, then, that Mr 


stirring moments, not without recos- yee yon By cree calor is it 3, oe. be Sher wah rear tae orches-| Koussevitzky is held in increasing re- 
5 " ith os iahcs atte de > é 8. May ‘a. os ’ 
nition of the meditative, prooding spirit) truchka.” With so much music, new Higginson once gaid that ‘at "2 ama | gard, He has “worn well.” Yesters 


with which certain pages are charged. | and old, unheard this season, why these when it had become financially almost. ri 4 presenting what/might impo- 
Does some one say, “But this per- repetitions: impossible to carry on the orchestra, ‘ely De termed & WArmeQ et 
formance was not of the sort to which |  \ Mesaggedl Rin hanes PO AP the program he was nervéd to the effort of con-|&T4mme, listing only one: plece not 
+ Rave been accustomed. It was not Bn AP ya dag, oils be te , — : youn tinuing it by the thought of the ray of| already heard at this season’s regular 
” ! 1 y wale SK1l, and lately pulb- sunshine the concerts brought into the| subscription concerts, he risked @dis- 


. ,* 1 
Brahms as I know him. . ‘lished in England. Mr Koussevitzky otherwis ¢ ‘ 
i 2 she é sse ni Wise gray lives of many of the’ ° F 

If it was not Brahms, it was better jos the first conductor to perform this ‘listeners in the rush seats on. te favor, Yet, as a matter of fact, he 


than Brahms. arrangement last February. Yesterday But it takes generosity and underst: BH PD ebay tendered a warmth of acclamation 
| A few remarks about the season that / in this music the strings played with a . | ing like his to feel and trv paptteneh that again belied the traditional 
ends tonight with a repetition of this | beauty and “ + pong of Lone one would : ;the needs of humble ordinary people | #Pathy of the Friday audiences, and 
Lav at will be found in The Herald of gladly enjoy ortenet at these concerts. ' ti who are not even spectacularly poor. | that might well have led an unin- 


<a. =o we 


~~. 


ee mmm me - 


tomorrow. 


ee ee 


FINAL CONCERT OF 


The present strings can play alinost as 
beautifully as those in the Boston Sym- 
phony of pre-war days, when Mr Koug- 
! . » = 4 ry" . 

‘sevitzky will let them. This concerto 
is smoothly ingratiating music, which 
‘one has completely forgotten within a 
'brief time after hearing it. 


‘be continued next year. 
the real event of a far from uneventful | 

| , 4 eve pL a Te . leave for 
Boston Symphony season, P. R. 


One hopes that these broadcasts will| formed observer to the conclusion that 


They have ‘been|Mr,. Koussevitzky was ¢taking his 


all time, not merely until 
next October. ? 
With the E-minor Concerto of Vival- 
di, as edited by A. Mistovski, for 
stately beginning, and the First Sym- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


——— ar } r 26) '8reo languoroso,”’ or as slowly as alting ending, yesterday’s concert also 
\¢ ne ° possible. Do all Russians instinctively offered the two Gymnopedies of Satie 
; rie ' Tae "7 ponte AE oN in Debussy’s orchestration, and the 
Conductor Koussevl ZKY Is feel slow music should move at é N FINAI Suite from Stravinsky’s “Petrushka,”’ 
particular trait peculiar to Mr Isousse- played last season and already heard 
paging pe eng ree vad Nill gee Tuesday ‘“‘historical’ series. | 
| to be olfende y the reverse Slavic 
i ; Stravinsky’s Suite Liked 
The subscribers to the Friday after- taking most swift-moving music at as WA INEE c 
nhon series of Boston Symphony CON-| nearly ag possible the speed of a ray ) While it is not the most impressive 
Rha fence, chary | Mr Koussevitzky’'s Stravinsky is un- : ? | of Vivaldi is agreeable music, digni- 
a cold, undemonstrative audien | orthodox. A man who will not obey the “Pest ” jf. 1946 _ fied, melodious, touched with grave 
genuinely enthustiastic. Outsiders WhO; Wagner and Brahms about earthed ane “a : 
, hich is r | ics é€ as , scarcely DC | , 
believe this legend, which is not wholly dynamics and phrasing can scarcely : [- mphatic pleness, the warm and living tone of 
desires of a living and radical composer. | the string section. 
the shouts of ‘Bravo!’ the pounding’ jx oussevitzky’s justification for ‘going | 
panto a | A | f Vi at the last moment the announced 
of seats, the tremendous sorter Sp ge ee insky and Brahms as he did yesterday, | n pprova O [. tone-poem of Samazeuilh did not pre-. 
continued for many minutes a lie C y is that by SO doing, he can make it cisely cry for such prompt repetition. 
| . , Rut the exhilarating Suite of Stra- 
rday afternoon. yesterday, as most days, he did. K k ; sia , ae S 
La “! customary to bid the conductor Those who judge art by the voltage | oussevitZ y vinsky, b3 now become one of the 
one does not recall such an ovation Koussevitzky. Those to whom music, ! | | ments, more than deserved its place 
lags yesterday’s at the conclusion of &NY jgeally speaking, means not delirious | upon the programme and, as it’ proved,’ 
\ ! as much might be said for the Sym- 
doubts whether any previous conductor, put be annoyed at missing from such : BY WARREN STOREY SMITH nivciar wr pe dgh Sh ik 
with the possible exception of Nikisch, things as the magnificient finale of : ' 
, iority of the | , ; + need of more intimate acquaintance 
h an overwhelming majority of the peace. y ment for in need 3 
Teoaton Symphony subscribers aS is Mr mt is all a question of taste and titls 0 recording the intensity of with t-rahms’ first symphonic éffort/ 
' decide this point. Koussevitzky’s taste that readers are ma : . well known here, and that of this’ 
| To; cap the climax, everyone 1M the no doubt weary of his plaints. y not always be gauged with ac evening will be its sixth performance 
‘on coats and wraps, but in honor ot 4 nae nt uibe , ne. 
conductor and players. Again and Qyjnby’s Generosity afternoon, at the final matinee ,of|since it was Played at the OpSning: 
—6ce ‘pair of concerts last October it served 
the Symphony season, that the ap- | 


7 Again the conductor tbroké the melo- 
c | dic line of Satie’s pieces by interpreting . 
ithe direction ‘‘lent” (slow) as meaning phony of Brahms for stirring and ex- 
pace of a paralytic snail? Or_is this 
} . ’ 
at any rate, Koussevitzkyian habit of 
certs are generally believed to constitute| of light. example of its school, the Concerto 
lof applause, incapable of appe@rins) printed directions of Beethoven and - beauty in the Largo; and it made ex- 
A di cellent vehicle for display of the sup- 
ave heard expected to show due deference to the | uqaIience 
without foundation, should have near 
| The pieces of Satie which replaced 
with canes and umbrellas, the slamming! his own way with the music of Strav- 
of the final concert of the season yeS- vivid. make it thrilling, He can, and | 
season in the past Jb years. One) excitement, but joy and peace, cannot 
has been sO warm 4 personal favorite Brahms’ C minor symphony joy and Since there 18 no existing instru- Not that we of Boston are exactly 
Koussevitzky. But elder listeners MUSt reviewer has so often questioned Mr public demonstrations, such matters or long the piece has been ‘tolerably 
‘hall stuod for many minutes, not to put curacy, Yet it seemed, yesterday | in Symphony Hall this season. But 
| agal Mr Koussevitzky bowed and 4 ? 
/ again yesterday strikingly to indicate the 


smiled. Several times he brought the At any rate tonight's radio oho pees 

| players, to their. feet. wee none: at the last of the bruadcasts made ata 

| ra a ag et ae is pte ‘noanibl sible by W. ee ok an Sei ve phrase 

ee , . vi 4. Mir oo +. to use @ popular afr Apr RT aps 

: , . i . 5 Z = ‘ M € riots é J 

| doubt of the extent ppt Scctypmppea lat KY expect to ‘“‘get quite a kick eer § ¥ 
tcediapan alt longus txt rena net Stravinsky's music and out of mucn ' 


- 


plause, cheers and other manifesta-| strides that an already exceptional or- 


, chestra has made in the past 10 months, 
vena. O8 Seproy heaped upon Mr. Aside from Mr. Kousséevitzky’s ene 


Koussevitsky, at the conclusion of grossing if occasionally unorthodox 


—_ ee 


_ ee 





| | onee—int the ‘flesh of Mr. Burgin, concert- briefly «that Signor Vivaldi has written 
Srpretation yesterday's)" pérform-)|| from throats or rings from fingers to heap | master—he shook the collective hand of the ‘a..fortieth or a fiftieth, Concerto-—-thens, 
»ance of the Symphony was remarkable || at his feet. Such things are not done now- standing orchestra... So it went, until a eighteenth-century maestri a capella com 
“for “its tonal beauty, richnéss~' and || adays; as likely as not, they ware neve }| last everyone forgot to clap, so intent was posed iike rabbits; that it» lies well”, for 
solidity, its plasticity, its flow of line, | done in this New England N everyone upon talk about “the demonstra-| string choir; that the first division marehes 
-ever-bending, never-breaking... Yetj one and all skirt the c O-THORS COMME ae As the venerable editor of the pro-| and upswells into a climax of vigorous, keen~ 
deeper than these. technical %impres- , e corner of St. Ste-9 tion. P ye aT Ra as rs ‘ con-. 
+ . ~ Pp phen’s Street; dislodge Mr. Koussevitzky’ gram-book likes to: say, it was.“memorable.” | rhythmed co interpoint ; that the finale con- 
‘sions went Mr. Koussevitzky's convey-| chauffeur from his seat: fast eey * I vr. Koussevitzky, choosing music, is sensi-| tains a light, pleasing, sensuous tune; that 
“ance of the nobility, the strength, the /{he motor: drag the cont an" SODGN ay ‘uve to sincerities: By that token he cannot the middle movement misses Vivaldi’s usual 
emotional warmth of the music. Not|eyen to Pond Street which +r is Tamates doubt the regard, the good wishes, the| depth and warmth of unfolding song. As 
a Te ce ce tention Plain. Suburbia, watching the procession |g recollection and anticipation, in which the vue Spee oats eae 7 dances, they ath Pit 
‘the Andante yielded such eloquence of pass, would have drawn but one inference: |g matinée halt of his Bostonian public holds a the eee pie as Barna x00 mY a 
‘song, the introduction to the last move- that the car had not only broken down,/@ him. wo es esi, nem: eee roe 
ment such a wealth of fantasy or the| Ut also been ‘mobbed. Plaus'bly enough,| | , ve incor — yhitena Pg leaner Perr re 
final climax scaled such heights. it might have telephoned for the police. | There was also music-making; but more torical perspective. They are, in fact, tone- 
Do you still hold Brahms to be an/| Possibly, such parades for the artistically § and more music-making tends to be sec- | poems In miniature—a frieze in marble of 
unemotional, austere, cerebral com-| illustrious went out with horses and car- §) ondary at the last pair of Symphony Con- | dancing youths, upon a sudden recalled, in- 
mroner’ Then hear his music from Mr.|Yriages. Yet, if the primi donne enjoyed verte: In fact, the program rather en- long defile, to life and motion. They move 
Koussevitzky and be straightway un-jthem from Jenny Lind to Adelina Patti. couraged such an impression, 
deceived, why should they not be meet for the primi- | appointed pieces, Vivaldi’s Concerto in w | are pale; the rhythm barely quickens the: 
: air. The melancholy of remoteness and re- 


Out of four | in a sound that is like stillness; the colors 


THE FINAL i ATINER: donne conductors of a later day? Custom | minor was repeated from a pair of concerts 
LARGE LEAVE-TAKING 
FOR MR. KOUSSEVITZKY 


| Baws. ——— ay. le 19.26. 


HAIL AND FAREWELL BEYOND ALL 
| PRECEDENT 


Good Will That Became a Veritable Dem- 
onstration—Just Share for the Orchestra 
—A Program of Repetitions, Satie’s and 
Debussy’s Grecian Dances Included— 
Stravinsky via “Petrushka”—Brahms of 


forbids—and custom can be an indecentiy 
arbitrary thing. 

There you are! With the best will it 
the world between’ that departing con- 
ductor and that farewelling audience, yes: 
terday afternoon there was nothing to dc 
but applaud. Let the bystander hop: 
piously that the dowagers, graciously as 
sembled, never omce shouted in their lives 
that their daughters reserve such ebulli- 
tions for something at least as important 
as a hockey-game. Friday, however, the) 
no more than rustled amd ruffled in thei 
comely throats, though there were re: 


ports that.a few lads in the upper bal: | 
cony actually “yelled.” Middle-Westerners | 


doubtless, that know no better; sent t 
Boston for an education, curiously pursuin 


it at Symphony Hall rather than at the | 
The elect ladies did clay | 


movies. 
their hands: clapped them very loud an¢ 
very long—so long indeed that some of us 
bred to the reporting of conventions a: 
well as of cancerts, instinctively reachec 


| parting, when conductor, orchestra and au- theater 
'dience look back, remember and smile asl ‘ 
Anyhow, it was a witty and 
a rounding notion to end a succession of 

' 


LT LL j 
‘ninety-four pieces by the very symphony 


| they recall. 


| 


in February and Brahms’s Symphony in ‘+ 
minor from the first pair last autumn. The 
Suite from “Petrushka’’——or more truly 
the portions of it that Mr. Koussevitzky 
elects to play—-was transferred from the 
final Tuesday matinée; while thence came 
Satie’s two dances in Debussy’s  scor- 
ing. To the very end—a few said—the 
conductor must be innovating. They de- 
murred to these repetitions. With none 
too valid reason they complained § of 
Brahms in C minor, because “some other 


| “classical symphony” had gone unheard 
ithe season through. 


Yet, at the end of a long series, final con- 
certs of repetition seems rather chic—if 
the word is permissible as to august doings 
at Symphony Hall. That last Friday and 
this last Saturday so become a friendly 


memberance suffuses the music, which 
seems quite as much Debussy as Satie. And 
the phrases of the flute above its. bed of 
sitrings—in the second dance-—turn the 
heart to water. It is as though. the flute- 
player also remembered, and is sad. >” é 

Nor at. a final matinée need the Suite 
from “Petrushka”’ or the First Symphony 
of Brahms feed discourse. Since Mr, Tos- 
canini, Mr. Koussevitzky, and every other 
conductor follows his own bent in choice 
from the ballet, why not cast out alto- 
gether Petrushka himself? Invisible, with-, 
out narrative or action to character him, 
the piteous puppet undergoes, in the con- 
cert-hall, one more humiliation. Under his 
name, the orchestra emits strange, broken, 
clawing, discordant sounds; while a few 
recall the irony, the wit, the pathos, those 
scraps and ejaculations engender in the 
Besides, the dances suffice. They 
bound, they whirl, they snap, they shiver 
with rhythm. They flare with color. 
Though humor and wit bedeck them, they 
exhale wildness and riot. Possessed of a 


the First Symphony 


for watches. | | for the + ' 
Within recollection, no Symphony Concert | with which it had begun. As for the duvet new sense, the ear smells in them an 
HERE SHOULD BE some other|/nas heard such sustained plaudits as | iniéres, they might easily be content wit’! earthy humanity—that earth to which at 
Satie’'s “Gvmnopédies,” first time at these; nis richest (as in “Le Sacre’ and. “Les 


way. Every spring the parting of |preeted Mr. Koussevitzky when he came , Dery , 
the public with the conductor oOf!frst to his place. They were instant and | ‘concerts, as though it were the thirtieth of Noces”) Stravinsky is always getting close. 
| the Symphony Concerts ecomeS|warm; they snapped from every corner and | January instead of the thirtieth of April 5 And Johannes in C minor—enough that 
more ardent and less articulate. These |quarter of the hall. Plainly and warrant- | while even they might agree ona the page he is music for its own sake, in itself. con- 
fervors began when Mr. Monteux took leave ‘aply they moved the conductor. They were iim from “Petrushka 1s that hybrid thing; Al tained and disclosed, more than sufficient: 
at the end of a term five years long, by N° renewed at the end of Vivaldi’s Concert modern classic. — To each gp elgiteticay ow unto thought engrossed and feeling stirred 
means unmarked in the annals of the or- for Strings (which began the actual music) particular objection. xs bbl oh wat by no other than musical sensation. ‘ oe 
ehestra. They waxed when Mr. Kousse- and promptiy directed by Mr. Koussevitzky gt ng rover dg pi iok zaman cine hes can be ecg ie has ‘See ae Bape 5 
: fie Tor ion o . myste s Mis )3 sce and four times in a se ms 
vitzky, in two concerts only four hours to the standing choir. At the intermission, ‘ord University, the least interesting of Mr col a ee Vcetoraay. | Ge 


apart, went his way twelve months ago. 
They mounted yesterday when, after pro- 
logue at Cambridge, the annual rites were 
renewed more eagerly but not less impo- 
tently. Possibly, it is a defect of rites that 
there is only to multiply and prolong them. 

In Symphony Hall Friday afternoon were 
2600 persons, habitués of that concert- 
room, all more or less alert to testify their 
regard for the departing conductor. Ob- 
viously, when he stood bowing. before them, 
| there could be no snatching of necklaces 


upon the dancing heels of the Suite from 
‘‘Petrushka,”’ the whole orchestra rose to 
the clapping, whereupon it swelled and beat 
and swelled again. The practised recorders | 
believed it at acme; since the audience of 
Friday afternoon is quick to disperse at the 
rounding of the final cadence. Not So at 
this matin“e of farewell. In a delicious 
blur of excitement over Brahms in © minor 
and the departing conductor, the audience 
lingered and would not have done. Mr 
Koussevitzky bent his head and lifted both 
grateful and deprecating arms. More than 


Koussevitzky’s current ancients 


Moreover, lest the purists be also “‘in his 
hair,” the reviewer hies to his bounden 
duty of reviewing. This time, however, he 
no more proposes to exercise it in extensd 
than Mr. Koussevitzky chose to array : 
usual program, For him, as well as for the 
conductor, it was the final matinée 
Through the spring mists, he also couli 
descry the summer holidays looking bot! 
large and sweet. Therefore be it sai 


serving conductor was more than acolyte. 


From a Brahms loosed to power, and. do- 
minion over the minds and hearts, of men,\ 


sound at Mr. Koussevitzky’s will the ‘em-~ | 


hattled measures of the first movement; 
the Andante that out of contemplation: 
drains beauty. 
finale and to the stars the ascent begins. 
Trumpets and trombones peal their chorale 
—at Mr. Koussevitzky’s hands like’ voices 
of the Apocalypse. . Straightway. the heav~ 
ens stand opened. FL. Tees ngs 


Then call the horns of the | 
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PROGRAMME 


Overture to ““Egmont,”’ Op. 84. 


Symphony in D minor, No. 9, with 
final chorus on Schiller’s ‘‘Ode to Joy,” Op. 125. 


Allegro, ma non troppo, un poco maestoso 
Molto vivace: Presto 

Adagio molto e cantabile 

Presto 

Allegro assai 

Presto 

Baritone Recitative 

Quartet and Chorus: Allegro assai 


Tenor Solo and Chorus: Allegro assai vivace, alla 


marcia 
Chorus: Allegro assal 
Chorus: Andante maestoso 
Adagio, ma non troppo, ma divoto 
Allegro energico, sempre ben marcato 


Quartet and Chorus: Allegro ma non tanto; Prestissimo. 
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SyMPHONY IN D minor, No. 9, wiTH FINAL CHORUS ON SCHILLER’S 
“Ope To Joy,’ Op. 125 LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 


(Born at Bonn, December 16 (?) 1770; died at Vienna, March 26, 1827.) 


Beethoven made sketches for his Ninth Symphony as early as 1815. 
The symphony was completed about February, 1824. The idea of adding 
a chorus to the last movement probably came to him only in the course 
of his work, for there are sketches of a purely instrumental Finale. Notte- 
bohm says these were made in June or July, 1823. But Schiller’s “Hymn 
to Joy’? had long tempted Beethoven. At Bonn in 1792 he thought of 
setting music to it. The Fantaisie for pianoforte, orchestra and chorus 
of 1800 contains the melodic germ that he afterwards used for Schiller’s 
words. Perhaps the ‘“‘mother melody’? may be found in a folk-song: 
‘“Freu dich sehr, O meine Seele, und vergiss all Noth und Qual.”” Wasiel- 
ewski thinks the origin is in a song of Beethoven’s (Op. 89, No. 3) with 
text by Goethe, composed in 1810: “Kleine Blimen, kleine Blatter.” 


In 1822 Beethoven expressed his willingness to write a symphony for 
the Philharmonic Society of London. This Society offered him £50 for 
the manuscript; it was to be delivered in March, 18238, and to remain for 
eighteen months the exclusive property of the Society. Beethoven 
pleaded the state of his health as an excuse for not sending the manuscript 
at the appointed time. He wrote to Ries in London that if he were not 
obliged to make his living by composition, he would not accept an honor- 
arium. The Philharmonic Society did not receive the symphony before 
the first performance in Vienna, and was not able to perform the work 
until March 21, 1825. 


The success of the symphony was immediate and great. When the 
drums alone beat the Scherzo motive, the audience applauded so that 
the orchestra could not be heard. At the end the enthusiasm was fre- 
netic. Mme. Unger led Beethoven to the edge of the stage that he might 
see the crowd waving hats and handkerchiefs. He bowed and was very 
calm. Mme. Grebner, an eye-witness, who had sung in the chorus, told 
Felix Weingartner in Brussels that Beethoven sat in the middle of the 
orchestra and followed the score. 


The first performance of the symphony in America was by the Phil- 
harmonic Society, at Castle Garden, New York, May 20, 1846. George 
Loder conducted. 


The first performance in Boston was by the Germania Musical Society 
assisted by members of the Handel and Haydn Society, February 5, 
1853. Carl Bergmann conducted. 
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TO JOY 


Joy, thou spark from flame immortal, 
Daughter of Elysium! 

Drunk with fire, O heav’n-born Goddess 
We invade thy halidom! 

Let thy magic bring together 
All whom earth-born laws divide; 

| All mankind shall be as brothers 
BEETH! "Neath thy tender wings and wide. 
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| He that’s had that best good fortune, 
BEETH! To his friend a friend to be, 


He that’s won a noble woman, 
Let him join our Jubilee! 

Ay, and who a single other 
Soul on earth can call his own; 

But let him who ne’er achieved it 
Steal away in tears alone. 
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Joy doth every living creature 
Draw from Nature’s ample breast, 
All the good and ‘all the evil 
Follow on her roseate quest. 
Kisses doth she give and vintage, 
Friends who firm in death have stood, 
Joy of life the worm receiveth, 
And the Angels dwell with God! 
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Glad as burning suns that glorious 
Through the heavenly spaces sway, 
Haste ye, brothers, on your way, 

Joyous as a knight victorious. 
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Love toward countless millions swelling, 
Wafts one kiss to all the world! 
Surely, o’er yon stars unfurl’d, 

Some kind Father has his dwelling! 
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Fall ye prostrate, O ye millions? 
Dost thy Maker feel, O world? 
Seek Him o’er yon stars unfurl’d, 

O’er the stars rise His Pavilions. 
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—From the German of Schiller 
by Henry G. Chapmar 
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BIKA AUIRANITALTC petent. They almost made light of the 
4 Ly eS WW Wie & cruel task imposed upon them by 
BASF RT BV A Beethoven; their labor in accomplish- 
cua ling it was not apparent. Mr. Kousse- 
AG vitzky had seated these singers on high 
as}, | behind the orchestra. The innovation 
was advantageous to the individual and 
tb ern alel —~ —- tor, 23 ./9 257 general effect: the voices came out 
, , : J clearly, floated, as it were, above the 
Great Audience Hears th orchestra; came out with such distinct- 
4 | that the text was easily followed; 
Ninth Symphony b ness , 
ee Pp y y the phrasing (when Beethoven allowed 
[* Beethoven it) had significamce. The great chorus 
| ) was by no means only a “multitudinous 
roaring of mediocrity.’’ Mr. Koussevitz- 
SOLOISTS, CHORUSES ky played upon it as upon a willing in- 
| | strument. For once, a chorus in this gi- 
ASSIST ORCHESTRA gantic symphony actually sang with ex- 
Ae pression, was capable of nuances, 
showed appreciation of the text and no 
By PHILIP HALE ‘fear of the taxing music. The sopranos 
Oa i a never faltered in sustaining the extreme 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony was ber- pion notes, and these notes were not a 
formed yesterday afternoon in Sym- shriek, a scream; they had body and 
phony Hall in aid of the Boston Sym- quality. The other choirs were equally 
“ah Orchestra’s P ion Fund. Th to the front, sonorous, prompt in at- 
pee .vrosestras *ensio uN tack. intelligent {in the interpretation. | 
singers: Jeanette Vreeland, Nevada Van aaa ay a soon Winternitz, | 
; S end Fred “ t m, the Radcliffe chorus, are to) 
eee cuaries Ptratton aaa be heartily complimented and congrat- 
Patton; the Radcliffe Choral Society, ylated. 
the Harvard Glee Club. These choruses’ Yet what would the performance hav: 
gave their services. Reethoven’s over- been without Mr. Koussevitzy guiding, 
a s : Saved wbefore controlling, inspiring? There has been 
ture - “Egmont was playe erore talk in England as in this country about 
the Symphony. Mr. Koussevitzky con- “objective’’ and “subjective’’ interpre- 
ducted. There was a very large audi-| tations. Some maintain that a conduc- 
| Mins atood tor should wholly efface himself; oth- 
eee © ¢ ‘ers say he should show individuality. 
| The performance of the symphony: But these terms ‘‘objective,’’ ‘“subjec- 
| ' ssing, the most elo-| tive,” “‘efface,’’ “‘individuality’’ are no! 
ee eyes Cnet OSS NS é 1 | well defined by the raging disputants, 
quent of all performances of the Work if they are defined at all. A conductor 
‘that we have heard in this country! who feels the music, who has an imag- 
and in Europe during the last 40 wedre.| inative, poetic soul cannot make him- 
‘tT Wérmanees: the orchestra self a cipher on the platform withou' 
Poa. ee Cenc’: doing the composer great injury. When 
has been excellent, the chorus faint-| 4 conductor is accused of putting his 
hearted, the quartet unable to cope with| own ‘“‘individuality’’ into an interpreta- 
the vocal difficulties; in others, when tion, let us first ask: What sort of an 
/jndividual is he?’’ Is he only a poseur. 
the forces were adequate, the conduc-! 1¢ he is, he will be at once exposed when 
tor was unimaginative, a mere time he has to do with music worth-while, 
‘beater. not always sure of the tempi whether it be ancient or modern. He 
| ‘ will prove himself a bore. He will fail 
to be taken (as was the case with Joa- to interest. His pseudo-emotion under 
chim in Berlin). forced draught will not be contagious. 
Even those in the front rows will not 
' Yesterday all things worked together |) Loved or thrilled. They will ob- 
necessary to speak of the orchestra, Suppose there is talk about et cae? 
7 _ dox readings, a disregard of traditions: 
pad daca ue eeeeene esate, & enpoen We have heard Levi Mottl, Schuch, 
ous, plastic body of virtuosos who re- wagner himself conduct Wagner’s mu- 
spond to every wish or hint of the con- sic; other sworn admirers of the man, 


ctor. , rs wer re than !n a way his disciples. They all dif- 
ao fered in choice of tempi, In ways of 


aA nema) thence erara) anenrialn Tey eom - 
OBUSGUuarcd, vesw J ve Sam we sur ~” SINS +s Dae expression. Woes anyone suppose that 


TIGHT BINDING 


he ee ee ee athe conducted | The aspect of the hall, the arrangement 
Or go into the playhouse. There is Jef -th® Brogram. the mood of. the audiengel 


the: aecented ‘are each exceptional. Thrust beyond the | 
Who shall ay Ghat ph ‘proscenium frame, the orchestra seems | 
port, Booth, Fechter, Rossi, Forbes- seated in the hall rather than cn the} 


Robertson, Hampden came the closest istage, and thereby of less tempered tone. 
to Shakespeare's conception of the role, ~°hiné it rises the chorus, tier on tier; 


if Shakespeare had any fixed idea? papreeg in the fore-front of these singing } 


It is enough te assert that Mr. Kous- |)VoiceS Mr. Koussevitzky yesterday placed 


sevitzy, with the forces at his disposal, (the  solo-quartet that neither band : 


exerting his own genius, brought out!/nor choir might overshadow it. For 
wie + sata be the pathos, the demoniaca] once, too, the chorus was a_ black 
spirit, the grotesqueness, and the jrather than a _ black-and-white mass. 


sublimity of this strange, gigantic work |'T : ’ 
as no conductor that we have known | “he women of the Radcliffe Choral 


has succeeded in doing before him. proqerd wore the back frocks, edged here 
The audience at the end was enthu- |. ere with white, of Dr. Davison’s 
siastic and not for a moment only. The |°22P¢! vevviqall the men of the Harvard Glee 
performance will be repeated tonight. Club followed the American custom of 
dark-clothed masculinity. . . . In turn, 


the program was like no other: an overs 
FOR PLAIN MEN ture from Beethoven—this time to “Eg- 


mont’—that late-comers might not inter- 


rupt the progress .of the Symphony; then 
A PLAIN MUSIC the Symphony itself; next the pause for 
return to earth; finally the long and loud 


applause, acknowldged im cumulation. by} 


conductor, solo-singers, orchestra and | 
chorus. A concert hardly an hour and a/| 


_half long, yet filled to brimming. 
SD Narr > csi 2.8.14 2) Exceptional, above all, is the temper of 
the aud.ence. Would it twice fill Symphony 
KOUSSEVITZKY AND THE NINTH pyran for a performance of Beethoven's 
SYMPHONY Fifth Symphony, of the Seventh of “The 


‘teiiubetaatignlas Eroica?”’ By no means. Yet all three 


The Occasion, the Audience and a Deep- *’® acknowledged masterpieces of long 


standing. The chorus—it is easy to Say 

Set Faith—Simple, Lucid, Direct and —exalts the Ninth; but it enters only the 
Vital Performance—The Conductor Again final movement, for the climacteric quarter- 
, hour of the music. Rather, a widespread 

Goes Back to Beethoven, Putting by anda unquestioned faith persists that this 
Precedent and Tradition—Less Excite- Jast Symphony of Beethoven is also his 
“rreatest’’; that it is consecrate and set 

ment, More Truth apart; not to be heard with the ear and 
in the mood that his other music—indeed 
N Boston. a performance of Becthoven’s ali other music—invites. As soon change 
Ninth Symphony is still an occasion. the rotation of the earth as alter this state 
There is no room for it in the regular of mind. There are those that believe 
course of the Symphony Concerts, this Ninth appreciably inferior to the Fifth 


because the extension of the stage for or the Seventh, both in isolated pages and 
an adequate chorus strips away row after as music of sustained, diversified, cumu-| 
row of subscribers’ seats. Precedent, more- lated power. “Wayward sisters [and also_ 
over will not have it the repertory-piece brothers], go in peace.”” There are even) 
that. long since. it became in Germany and those that would g:adly see some icon°clastic | 
tends to become, in these days of Mr. Men- conductor plying the pruning knife upon 
gelberg and Mr. Damrosch, in New York as the first movement, if not elsewhere. Shall | 
Well, Through two terms in Boston, Dr. Beethoven lengthy escape what Wagener | 
Muck arrayed it but onee—in the choral in like excess must endure? ‘“Procul, O!} 
concerts of his final year. Mr. Monteux procul, este profani !” : 
Withheld it to the end of his stay and the BLU, 
last,of his concerts for the Pension Fund 
of the orchestra. Mr. Koussevitzky has 
been quicker to it than either predecessor ; 
While again it serves and swells the Pen- 
Sion Fund, Under all three conductors, 
besides, “public demand” has genuinely 
Warranted an immediate repetition—again 
lo standing room only.” By these signs 


the Bost ; , : + wet ‘6 ‘ ” is 
stonian public knows an “event . : ee 
When it hears it. naught of the best masts and their ways 


Mtr. Koussevitzky conducting is no icono- 
elast thrusting down precedents—with 4a 
elance over his shoulder at the watching 
public. No more is he an _ innovator | 
preening himself upon “new readings” and | 
sniffing the incense thereof. Least of all 
as some of his detractors mistakenly say, | 
he an unschooled conductor knowing 


es ae ee ee ee ee 





TIGHT BINDING 


with the classics. Rather-——and quite sim-.of { 34 theme of joy was suspensive and 
ply—he is a conductor self-contained, who signi.icant—exactly as Beethoven he ¥ 
comprehends, feels, projects, a given music scribed. The Harvard-Radcliffe Choir fi ne 
according to his own perceptive and trans- ! out large-lined, full-voiced phrases: Tie ; 
mitting faculties—and nothing else. For solo-quartet courted like breadths and 
him is no other way. There he is, with his’ vigors—all of which Beethoven's page 
orchestra. There also is the composer with | plainly ordain. It is hard for some of as 
his music. Out of this contact springs | believe that Mr. Koussevitzky inoréachel 
the performance. It is a reaction experi-' these Symphonies of Beethoven as decane 
enced and conveyed that neither follows there had been no century of tradition 
nor flaunts the tradition. Always it is un-: precedent and interpretation; that aa ed 
fettered and honest; often it is surpris- gards them in the phrase Cf the pro fis | 
ingly simple and direct; least of all is it books as ‘‘New: First Time” : that ‘aie 
contrivance and exhibition to make the; comes as a plain man (with an intensif; 
musical bourgeo'sie sit up. |ing temperament) serving the composer’ 
Now the Ninth Symphony is coated with! clear-marked will. In this wise he appre 
tradition and varnished with precedent. hended and accomplished the Ninth Syn 
Wagner had a way with it, and Biilow. phony—and Beethoven's was the glory. 
Weingartner leads it in this fashion and H. T, P. 
Nikisch used to lead it in that. Here are 
the earmarks of Mr. Mengelberg; while 


those acute Parisians—-bless them!—d's- SYMPHONY REPEATS 
covered innovations even from Mr, Dam- TAT CQ TAT Tem 
rosch. All of which is neither here nor PENSION FUND CONCERT 
there. Beethoven and his music sounded At Symphony hall last night, Kous- 
yesterday through Mr. Koussevitzky and Sekitzky and the symphony orchestra, 
his orchestra in an integrity and vitality supplemented by the joined Harvard 
more to be desired than a hundred prece- and Radcliffe choruses, and the quarte! 
dents, fifty traditions, and twenty ‘read- as yesterday, repeated the Pension 
ings.’’ As it seemed, the listener heard Fund concert to a large and overflow: 
the Ninth Symphony face to face with ing house. And again, both in ti 
nothing intervening except the power to Egmont overture and in the Brorsou 
disclose, codrdinate and _ intensify. The Ninth symphony, they gave a eran 
pace of the Adagio was exceeding slow; performance, with Koussevitzky, enor: 
at moments it was possible to wish for a #nd orchestra, outdoing oct tike 
‘deeper,: more pulsing-tone; yet the intrinsic was a performance that ged qyeate ni 
beauty was little obscured and nowhere to see repeated often, and Was wer : 
manipulated. Some detected “effects,” as piauned. eA 

they called them, in the Scherzo; but they 

seemed to be of Beethoven's own contri- 

vance, endued with Koussevitzkian vigor. 

In the first movement (it was said) 

wene departures from precedent and from 

Beethoven’s “clear purpose’’; yet seldom 

has a performance so conveyed his creative 

energy in passioned stress. The beginmng 

of the Finale was like the gradual unfold- 

ing of a vast canvas upon which chorus, 

orchestra and solo-voices were to be out- 

spread in a great tapestry of sound and 

motion. To suspense. ensued magnifi- 

cance, 


LL tat werent ana aetl Ee es see 


| Possibly this directness, simplicity and 
| lucidity made Mr. Koussevitzky’s perform- 
lance of the Ninth Symphony seem far less 
an “occasion” than expectation prophesied, 
'with no more excitement than emanates 
from his version of the Fifth or, say, of 
'Brahms’s First, There, for example, were 
the thrilling drum-beats of the Scherzo; 
but Beethoven rather than the conductor 
wrought the thrill. There again, were the 
scrutiny and dismissal of the preceding 
themes at the beginning cf the Finale; but 
they seemed the composer's, not the con- 
ductor’s, work of imagination. The entrance 
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Facts about the 
Pension Fund 


(Boston Symphony Orchestra Pension Institution, Founded 1903) 


MEMBERSHIP: 
All members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra are eligible. 


BENEFICIARIES: 
Former members who served ten years or more (at present 53). 
Widows of former pensioners (at present 10). 
Orphaned children under 16 (at present 1). 


PENSIONS: 


The amount of pension varies according to length of service, age, 
residence, and earnings. 


The individual pensions paid each year vary from $50 to $500. 
There are now 64 pensioners, receiving a little more than $15,000 
yearly. 
SOURCES OF FUNDS: 


DUES. Each member pays an annual installment until, over a 
period of twenty to twenty-five years, he has paid in a total 
of $750. If a member resigns he may withdraw dues paid. 


CONCERTS. On March 28th the Orchestra will give its 51st con- 
cert for the Fund. 


INTEREST AND EARNINGS ON INVESTMENTS. 
GIFTS. 


OFFICERS: 


Trustees — FREDERICK P. CABOT 
ARTHUR LYMAN 
BENTLEY W. WARREN 


Treasurer —GEORGE E. JUDD 


The outstanding need of the Fund is to be able to increase its 
maximum payment to pensioners having little or no means of support. 
This can only come about through continued capacity audiences for 
the Pension Fund concerts and donations to the permanent fund, 
which the officers of the Fund will be pleased to receive at any time. 


A Germa 


n Requiem 


Op. 45 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 
CHords of the Requiem 


I. 


Chorus 


Blessed are they that mourn, for 
they shall have comfort. 


They that sow in tears shall reap > 


in joy. 
Who goeth forth and weepeth, 
and beareth precious seed, 
Shall doubtless return with re- 
joicing, and bring his sheaves 
with him. 


EE. 


Chorus 


Behold, all flesh is as the grass, 

And all the goodliness of man is 
as the flower of the grass; 

For lo, the grass with’reth, and 
the flower thereof decayeth. 

Now, therefore, be patient, O my 
brethren, unto the coming 
of Christ. 
how the husbandman wait- 
eth for the precious fruit 
and hath long patience for 
it, 

Until he receive the early rain 
and the latter rain. 

So be ye patient. 

Albeit the Lord’s word endureth 


forevermore. 
The redeemed of the Lord shall 


return again, and come re- 
Joicing unto Zion. 

Gladness and joy everlasting 
upon their heads shall be; 
these shall be their portion. 

And tears and sighing shall flee 
from them. 


III. 


Baritone Solo and Chorus 


Lord, make me to know the 


measure of my days on earth, 

To consider my frailty, that I 
must perish. 

Surely, all my days are as an 
handbreadth to Thee, 

And my life-time is as naught to 
Thee. 

Verily, mankind walketh in a 
vain show, and their best 
state is vanity. 

Man passeth away like a 
shadow, 

He is disquieted in vain, 

He heapeth up riches, and can- 
not tell who shall gather 
them. 

Now, Lord, O what do I wait 

for? 

My hope is in Thee. 

But the righteous souls are in 
the -hand of God, 

Nor pain, nor grief shall nigh 
them come. 


INTERMISSION 


11 
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TIGHT BINDING 


IV. Howbeit, we seek one to come. | 


Lo, I unfold unto you a mystery ) 
We shall not all sleep, when H@ - 


4 
4 


cometh, 5 


Chorus 


How lovely is Thy dwelling- 
place, O Lord of Hosts! 
For my soul longeth, yea, faint- 

eth for the courts of the 
Lord. 
My soul and body crieth out, yea, 


But we shall all be changed, in 
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an eye, at the sound of the 
trumpet. i 


1a OE a Oar — 
2 pl Ps Se sae 


For the trumpet shall sound 
and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, 


for the living God. 
© blest are they that dwell 
within Thy house; 


5 And all we shall be changed. 
They praise Thee, they praise 


Then, what of old was written, | 
fa ee Seo the same shall be brought | 
to pass. } | 
y. For death shall be swallowed in 
Soprano Solo and Chorus Victory ! 
Ye now are sorrowful, Grave, where is thy triumph? } 
Howbeit ye shall again behold | Death, O whereis thy sting? =| 
me, and your heart shall be | Worthy art Thou to be praised, q 
joyful, Lord of honour and might, 


And your joy no man_ taketh For Thou hast earth and heaven’ 


from you. created, | 
Yea, I will comfort you, as one And for Thy good pleasure all} 


whom hia-own mother com- things have their being, and ‘ 
forteth. were created. 
Look upon me: ye know that for 
a little time labour and sor- 
row were mine, Vil. 
But at the last I have found 
comfort. 


Chorus 
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Blessed are the dead which die } 

in the Lord from henceforth, 
Saith the spirit, that thev rest} 
Baritone Solo and Chorus from their labours, ; 


VI. 


Here on earth have we no con- | And that their works follow after | 
tinuing place, them. 





PASTE OVER 


| : (versity, in their working clothes, and thesy are the verses of them’ that mourn 
oa 2 | | , - Waietly and inevitably. accom- § ‘%°U"S women of the college in their black! would be comforted; of them that re- 
TRIUMPH ()F BR AHMS oston. It has passed from §& and-white uniforms, engaged of their own ber and are solaced; of them that ‘out 
‘ | ; Sto@lahs that lone since proved will at such a task, both accomplishing and| this mortal living and dying would 
3 | trust. A new generation has § venjoying. (Let the ruck of middle-aged rce through to the divine fulfillments 
Nn MR KOUSSEVITAKY ating hands upon it: new audi- —& ,#/umni pine for their “Bull Dogs. on thei felicities. Brahms’s mood is austere 
; . listen to it. The public in §& Bank" and their “Bonnies over the Ocean,” brooding; his faith stripped of: senti- 
‘horal music was by no means and be dashed for it.) And what singing— nt but deep with vision. The. earth 
| | HOIRS waiting only the recall of that. § in freshness, clarity and vitality of tone; urns; but his spirit is not bowed. “Hath 
i "es and pleasure. Witness the An rhythmic life, balance of parts, gradua-: God wiped away the tears from their 
4 ea OS : ast filled Symphony Hall yester- , ‘tions and euphonies! There is but one way?s?” The heavens open; exalted and at 
NOM - eeniouee | Ph 24- ‘ig in for the German Requiem; | § a such things—the everlasting way ofice he hails the glories. “These shall be 
oa mpany that will fill it again © thoroughness and doggedness until the jobtir portion.” 
“A GERMAN REQUIEM” AT HIGHEST ty “ ' jis done. Long since Dr. Davison had hist was in the imagination and the re- 
PITCH eomctase | y twin choirs schooled in the elementary ivce of Brahms to evoke a sombre and 
) again the quality of the per-. | Virtues of choral song—precision, intona-idowed music, still but also poignant. 
ns tactice indeed makes perfect, | pon. we Sneping o mugical sound. Soon erewith he writes his measures of mourn- 
te ae oe ard-Radcliffe choir; originally — { 2¢ 24d them versed in the higher merils—s. It was his habit to think deeply, and 
New State of Choral Music in Boston . Davison, had now beet es | } the molding of phrases, the accenting of this brooding became musical emotion, 
“The Orchestra, the Harvard-Radcliffe ‘' he diligent and remembering. § | Spee hpmoiee the arts of ape ogee deduce set into the Requiem measures of 
¥ , ta th. (With reason, at the end! § |@"d cumulation. He had then to accustoMmigce, Upon the faith that he would re- 
: Choir and the Conductor Through a Pet Mr. Koussevitzky led him bat » | them to every measure of the Requiem UM-ise, the heavens unfolded. He heard the 
formance Above Themselves—The Mas- nd to receive well-earned | @ » til the textual singing of it became second arch of the redeemed and into music 
, ‘ : * the same token something — | @nd@ assured nature. Such preparation !Ssoyght it. He saw death overcame, and 
terpiece of Music by It Released and h may alight, and did alight | | not to be forgotten, With the master gone yuusic knew an awesome exultation. He 
Vitalized on all concerned. In fact — ))0n a journey, Mr. Woodworth had only t®keq upon that end which is peace, and a 
PAN aoa | was ripe for it. The week f | recall and reénforce it. lestial beauty shone from his final pages. 
> wNDER Mr Koussevitzky the Sym- | Ous for the conductor—what [fF /' Now might Mr. Koussevitzky add the ere is no need to inquire as to musical 
phony Orchestra is becoming for ky’s Fourth Symphony, four : | revelations and the freedoms, the divining,\ys amd means. The prying analyst has 
Boston the source of choral as the final preparation of the § 7) intensities, the releasing fires. All that he place beside this Book of Life and 
ae well as orchestral music. It has, | ? orchestra had mot spared might ask, these choirs would return him. ath, Earth and Heaven. Since Milton 
indeed, no chorus of its own: but in point. r had piled night-work upon [) Hence the radiance of tone upon the final), jn the arts has spoken more loftily 
~of. fact it hardly needs one. Ready to! the time of the performance | chorus of the blessed; the magnificence of these mysteries; yet not epically, but 
Share in‘: larger undertakings stand the) eryone, as the phrase goes, Fy Motion through the chorus of death and manly. Hearing his Requiem, it is pos- 
Harvard Glee Club and the Radcliffe Chora: | on his nerve.” On Saturday, —q resurrection; the sustained ecstasy, period je to think of Brahms as of those~griz- 
society. §At meed they can muster 300 | nal rehearsal had disclosed upon period, of the music exto ling ‘he ce-q fipures that in old Italian frescoes 
singers? no conductor may ask for better | ement but also possibilities. —  lestial mansions; the rhythmic power, the ,q over the Gospels and the BEpistles 
_yoices, more willing or more ardent spirits. | purs: later, .as the * kindly food of song, for the redeemed, “come Tre- by are setting to parchment. Above their 
the ablest chorusemaster that Europe knows | ve it, the fire from heaven — joicing unto Zion” ; the somber splendor, ads, the painter sometimes sets a scroll; 
does-not surpass Dr. Davison in the school- | they stood accomplished. the grave and passionate course, the tonal yecceq are the pure in heart; for .they 
ing of such a choir, in the delivery of it, st, the orchestra. Never § shadows that fall and are lifted, of thetn see God.” . . . The coneema 
.“on edge,” at the final orchestral rehearsals | n has such a band served music of mourning and of these vain and me, the concerts go: the music sounds 
and at the concerts themselves. For) fequiem, .He wrote meas- #j; mortal years. As was the whole choir, 80% 4, still; the musici¢ns pene nn 
choral adventures in the smaller forms, | ute that enchant the ear, | was each division. The sopranos lifted their ss. There are moments to mislike and 
the choir of The Cecilia, as re-invigorated Mr, Laurent to play them. | voices; crystal yet flowing was their tone. strust it all. Then rise such music 
by a second Lang, now waits on oppor- I-beats as flails upon the §)| attuned, controlled and veritably rapt, an uy German Requiem,” such performance 
Munity. Beyond doubting Mr. Koussevitzky | ation, and there was Mr. emotion in itself. Tenors sung out, nearly vesterday’s, illumination and. exaltation 
enjoys the conducting of choral music and them. The Requiem pre- fj) 4s full-throated as their Biaters, NO lesS their train. Only a great art and a high 
sin it excels. To join together three hun- | Symphonies ; but already yj | Sure and sensitive, equally alert, free and lling may compass them. HW. T. P, 
dred singing voices and a hundred playing ih virtuoso and poet with §)| ardent. As for the basses, upon them as up- 


‘hands, to hold them in the hollow of his and the horns. Often he §)'on instruments by musicians played, ¢ 3 
Will through a masterpiece, kindle ie aaah shadow or their brightmess Branms might lav his darker colorings. To | CERMAN RE Ul 
of power, stir him to his utmost accoi!!- * mass; while so adept was |Dr. Davison add Mr. Koussevitzi:v and | Bs 


plishment y in the balancing of his Choral singing in Boston need defer to | 


"a Within the current season, Boston has aie oh ote spr en ‘ oe eka rt aha oS er se Eee | ABLY PERFORMED 
AO. heard, twice-over, the Ninth Symphony ye eof cat Bi ae . f ie ip paee | 
of Beethoven and—after . performance ach ¢ © Seven cau: 
of this MC dee Gorman rectal’ ot lef; yet on the instant it @ All this to the greater glory of Jo- aati ata. idee. a) sat heed 
™B vag A pad “ou the music to come. Not §| hantres Brahms who, sixty vears ago, In 2 : 
rahms. There has been no lack of , f , ‘¢ r 
audiences; eager they have come: rapt ductor miss this sugges- quiet Mages pay at hater hy Sol _ College Choruses Heard ith | 
«hn ea ri eee they ed of the whole tonal fabric, b Requiem, since he follows the ritual of eh mphony Orchestra 
*Symphony ‘Honderte. iano’ ‘a Hi Bb a. wing oor overwhelming, j neither tre Roman congregations nor the ee 
‘Psalm of Liszt aad th hie ; er gs ; it golden mean. And not } Protestant sects. It is not even a German 
‘~rince Igor,” wit] The Cc ‘ 1 arpa saad pussevitzky overdrive it. §j HKequiem, though he so entitled it, since the Vor the spring concert in aid of the | 
‘while yet aicdin lahsin ces iS ye ae cag tone contented him. @ human substance and the human appeal of |pension fund Mr. Koussevitzky con- | 
pid : e season ends i ineing : ' @ the music are—to the northern races—uni- | _, | 
“may be called to Symphony Hall. By the singing of the chorus. ces ceived the happy tdea or repeating 


Ager, , ' ~ . . -'@ versal. From the canonical and the un- |_ pangs * 
these Signs a revolution in choral music EADS See, SF LG Unt canonical Scriptures he sorted his texis. Brahms’s “German Requiem,” whion i 
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quietly and inevitably, accom- 
‘in Boston. It has passed from 
xr custodians that long since proved 


TRIUMPH OF BRAHMS, 
| 3 lax to} the trust. A new generation has 
OF MR KOUSSEVITZ ‘lald retanimating hands upon it; new audi- 
| t “ences /now listen to it. The public in 


Boston for choral music was by no means 


. “dead; it was waiting only the recall of that 
is , music to life and pleasure. Witness the | 
ae ,, throng that filled Symphony Hall yester- 

al NOM ‘ ent ole. 29- 7 day afternoon for the German Requiem; | 

“A GERMAN REQUIEM” AT HIGHE *fonight. 


the equal company that will fill it again 
PITCH Bary 


Witness yet again the quality of the per- 

formance. indeed makes perfect, 
iP" ts |e ‘and the Harvard-Radcliffe choir: originally 
New State of Choral Music in Bosto schooled by Dr. Davison, had now been re- 
“The Orchestra, the MHarvard-Radcl:schooled by the diligent ana remembering 
¥ij : : ‘Mr. 
. Choir and the Conductor Through a P 
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Woodworth. (With reason, at the end | 


formance Above Themselves—The M the foreground to receive well-earned 


‘ . plaudits.) By the same token something | 
terpiece o° Music by It Released rHke inspiration may alight, and did alight 
Vitalized vesterday, upon all concerned. In fact 

ste aan coon ydve occasion was ripe for it. The week 
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phony Orchestra is becoming with Chaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony, four 
Boston: the source of choral eencerts and the final preparation of the 
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,ef. fact it hardly needs one. Ready ‘day-work. By the time of the performance 
share in: larger undertakings stand sunday, everyone, 2s the phrase goes, 
Harvard Glee Club and the Radcliffe Cho “#8 tra velling on his nerve.” On Saturday, 
Society. At need they can muster g¢ however, the nal rehearsal had disclosed 
singers: no conductor may ask for bet Zot only achievement but also possibilities, 
yolces; more willing or more ardent spir! !Wenty-four hours later, , as the kindly 
/Thé ablest chorus-master that Europe kno ®0¢S Would have it, the fire from heaven 
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ing of such a choir, in the delivery of ° Consider, first, the orchestra. Never 

.“on edge,” at the final orchestral rehears: Detore in Boston has such a band served 
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., Within the current season. Boston hk orchestral and choral voices that 
so. heard, twice-over, the Ninth Sympho! S22aings | were both heard and felt. 
of Beethoven and—after the performan mabe (cpa sa eae we sage 
of this evening—the German Requiem reek Lvaghie hey nrier i reno ome: s , 
‘Brahms. There has been no lack “S¢tS the mood of the music to come. Not 
audiences; eager they have come: ra?’"Ce did the conductor miss this sugges- 
‘they have listened; impressed they ha’ 0% °F te ped ge er ek aa any acts aS 
dispersed. As well, at the regul#*~ integral part Oh ERE whole tonal roi 

‘Symphony Concerts, went the Thirteen*#either accompanying nor are wee ming, 
Psalm of Liszt and the choruses fro*®™7oved the band at golden mean. And not 
‘Prince Igor,” with The Cecelia assisting 20° did Mr. — Koussevitzky overdrive it. 
(while yet again before the season ends ‘The riches of its tone contented him. 

“may be called to. Symphony Hall. I 


{ Mil 


these 
The 
choral 
instant it 


< 


aw 


of the concert Mr. Koussevitzky led him to | 


' chorus of the blessed; the magnificence of 


''' sure and sensitive, equally alert, free and 
ardent. As for the basses, upon them as up- 


i Dr. 


|) | of the arts. 


Recull, no less, the singing of the chorus. . 
| e Pry . y he uni- 
these signs a revolution in ahora) mu It was good to see the youth of the u 


PASTE OVER 


‘versity, in their working clothes, and thesy are the verses of them’ that mourn 
“young women of the college in their black! would be comforted; of them that re- 
and white uniforms, engaged of their own Mber and are solaced; of them that ‘out 
will at such a task, both accomplishing and| this mortal living and dying would, 
venjoying. (Let the ruck of middle-agedrce through to the divine fulfillments 
alumni pine for their “Bull Dogs on the ll felicities. Brahms’s mood is austere 
Bank” and their “Bonnies over the Ocean,” brooding; his faith stripped of: senti- 
and be dashed for it.) And what singing— mnt but deep with vision. The. earth 
in freshness, clarity and vitality of tone; urns; but his spirit is not bowed. “Hath 
in rhythmic life, balance of parts, gradua-: God wiped away the tears from their 
‘tions and euphonies! There is but one way?s?’ The heavens open; exalted and at 
‘in such things—the everlasting way ofitce he hails the glories. “These shall be 
thoroughness and doggedness until the jobtir portion.” 

is done. Long since Dr. Davison had his't was in the imagination and the re- 
y;twin choirs schooled in the elementary !rce of Brahms to evoke a sombre and 
Virtues of choral song—precision, intona-idowed music, still but also poignant. 


lion, the shaping of musical sound. Soon erewith he writes his measures of mourn- 
}he had them versed in the higher merits—, 1+ was his habit to think deeply, and 


4 $ a 
| the molding of phrases, the accenting of this brooding became musical emotion, 
| rhythms, the arts of transition, roundin& get jnto the Requiem measures of 
/and cumulation. He had then to accustoMjgce, Upon the faith that he would re- 
them to every measure of the Requiem UMN-ise, the heavens unfolded. He heard the 
til the textual singing of it became secondyy,},, of the redeemed and into music 
.and assured nature. Such preparation iSsyeht it. He saw death overcame, and 
not to be forgotten. With the master gone music knew an awesome exultation. He 
on a journey, Mr. Woodworth had only tO)keq@ upon that end which is peace, and a 
recall and reénforce it. lestial beauty shone from his final pages. 
Now might Mr. Koussevitzky add thejere is no need to inquire as to musical 
revelations and the freedoms, the divining jys and means. 
Intensities, the releasing fires. All that he place beside this Book of Life and 
might ask, these choirs would return him. ath, farth and Heaven. Since Milton 
Hence the radiance of tone upon the final), jn the arts has spoken more loftily 
mysteries; yet not epically, but 
motion through the chorus of death and manly. Hearing his Requiem, it_is pos- 
resurrection; the sustained ecstasy, period), to think of Brahms as of those» griz- 
upon period, of the music exto ling ‘he ce- d figures that in old Italian frescoes 
lestial mansions; the rhythmic power, the 1d over the Gospels.and the Epistles 
flood of song, for the redeemed, “come re- |. are setting to parchment. Above their 
joicing unto Zion’; the somber splendor, bds, the painter sometimes sets a scroll: 


the grave and passionate course, the Niger Nessed are the pure in heart; for -they 
«¥ Ce ‘ c > i be , > | ‘ ** 
shadows that fall and are lifted, o bi see God. The. concerts 


‘in * ; ° 7 ras . P ‘ 
music of mourning and of these vain and me, the concerts go: the music sounds 


|mortal years. As was the whole choir, Sou is still: the musicians pass and re- 
wre J vs ; | +4 ry* ’ er . 1 Ly 4 
| was each division. The sopranos lifted thei: ss. There are moments to mislike and 


} ° 
| Volces; crystal yet flowing was their tone, Rtrust it all. Then rise such music 


‘ > ” ° , . "erit Y ra - Cc n 4 ~4 . ’ 

attuned, controlled and veritably rapt ' “A German Requiem,” such performance 
+ : o P . . . : . 

asap irate aoe: geht tee, our, ipeegen yesterday’s, illumination and exaltation 

. - - ps Si > *S ~ 5S . . ° 

}a8 full-throated as their sisters, no 1€S88 4) 03, train. Only a great art and a high 


lliing may compass them. BH. . Ty ee 


‘CERMAN REQUIEM’ 
ABLY PERFORMED 


At es wba. __etr.29.s9ne 
ith | 


The prying analyst has 


these 


on instruments by musicians played, 
Branms might lay his darker colorings. To | 

Davison add Mr. Koussevitz:y and | 
choral singing in Boston need defer to | 


j 
| 
none; or Harvard go seatless in the houses | 
| 


All this to the greater glory of Jo- 
hanies Brahms who, sixty vears ago, in 32 
quiet lodging at Bonn, was finishing and 
sighing this Requiem. It is not a churchly 
Requiem, since he follows the ritual of 
neither tre Roman congregations nor the 
Protestant sects. It is not even a German 
Requiem, though he so entitled it, since the 
human substance and the human appeal of 
the music are—to the northern races—uni- 
versal. From the canonical and the un- 
canonical Scriptures he sorted his texis. 


‘‘ollege Choruses Heard 


Symphony Orchestra 
i 
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tor the spring concert in said of cua 
pension fund Mr. Koussevitzky con~ 


ceived the happy tdea or repeating 
PRrahms’s “German Requiem,” which he 





had conducted a year ago for a concert 
of the Harvard Glee Club and the Rad- | 


not have suspected the fact yesterday. 
The chorus sang with admirable cor- 


cliffé Choral Society. These choruses |tectness, and now and again they. turned 


sang once more yesterday afternoon, 
and the soloists of last year also sung 
again, Ethyl Hayden, soprano, 
, Boris Saslawsky, baritone. 

If it was Dr. Davison who d6served 
thanks last year for teaching that great 
body of young students to know, and 
s0 to love, great music, Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky merits thanks quite as hearty for 
giving them opportunity to study the 
Requiem further, and, beyond a doubt, 
to appreciate it the deepers To learn 
a fine work and perform it once, never 
to sine or hear a note of it again— 
what is that worth? It is repetition 
that counts, 
comes with it, till the beauty and the 
grandeur of music thus repeated sink 
deep into every heart. 

‘These young people who, at the bid- 
ding of Mr. Koussevitzky 


Davidson, have come to know his 


Requiem through and through, are not | 
likely to forget it in a hurry; they have | 
And | 
the people, at all | 
/man requiem 
‘from Symphony hall through radio sta- 


gained something of great price. 
so: have the public, 
events, who have heard the Requiem 
twice. A pity it is the procedure can- 
not become a custom; a great work is 
surely worth hearing two times over. 
Then let it take its chances with the 
rest, 

Mr. Koussevitzky, n planning yester- 
day’s performance, must surely have 
argued that Brahms, being a German 
Protestant, had in his mind, when he 
wrote the Requiem, slow-moving sing- 
ing such as obtains in German Protes- 
tant churches. But Brahms, 


more markedly a musician than he was 
a man of churches. 

However, one may argue, 
pace Mr. Koussevitzky too often chose 
yesterday made for a monotony, a dull- 
ness, which do not belong to the Re- 
quien by right. It did away with the 
rchef that contrast brings. It damaged 
| the beauty of many an exquisite phrase. 
|The task of the chorus it made very 
\hard, for no body of sopranos or tenors 
either can sustain good tone on long 
| high notes if tempo keeps too slow. | 
| If Mr. Koussevitzky were a choral con- 
ductor as‘’experienced as he js orchestral, 
ihe could have shown his forces ways 
of phrasing that would have lightened 
their heavy burden, to say nothing of 
heightening the beauty of sound bv a 
more adroit manipulation of 
vocal timbres. To the words, too, h- 
“ould have given a finer clarity, and 
SO greater force. 

On his own ground with the orches- 
tra, Mr. Koussevitzky made much 


here before. 
with an 
then, to 


And Brahms had no knack 
orchestra! The 


Mr. Koussevitzky. One would 


and ° 


and the knowledge that | 


and Dr. | 


accord. | 
ing to the writings of his friends, was | 


cal 


the heavy | 


Varying. 
| Schumann, 
| poser. 


a phrase.which showed their fine capa- 
bilities. 


clally well. 


Mr. Woodworth. 
will be repeated tonight. 


The Requiem 
nr. RR: G. 
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BRAHM’S REQUIEM 


ait ~~, 271926 


This afternoon at 3:15 Brahms’s Ger- 
will be broadcast direct 


tions WEEI, Boston, and WEAN, Provi- 
dence, 


They ended the Requiem espe.) | 


The two solotsts sang very’ ; 
‘well indeed.» At the end Mr. Kousseviz- )f- 
ky was enthusiastically applauded, and |— 


SYMPHONY TO PLAY 


: 
A 


Pension Fund Concert ‘This | 
Afternoon from WEEI 
and WEAN 


This is the 5lst pension fund concerts : 


of the Boston Symphony orchestra 
orchestra of 107 musicians and will be} 
assisted by the Harvard Glee Club, the 


Radcliffe ‘Choral Society and soloists. 


HUGE STAGE BUILT 


To accommodate the combined musi- 
forces of about 400 people, an 
especially large stage has been built at 


Symphony hall. 
Just before the concert begins W. S. 


'Quinby of the W. S. Quinby Company, } 
| sponsor 
‘will speak to the radio audience about 


of the Symphony broadcasts, 
the Boston Symphony orchestra pensio 
fund and its purposes. 

Johannes Brahms wrote his requiem 
in Switzerland in the summer of 1866. 
It is supposed that he was moved to 
create this great masterpieces by the 
death of his aged mother. 


FIRST PERFORMED IN 1868 


The work was first performed in the | 


cathedral at Bremen on good Friday 
of 1868. Two thousand people packed 
the cathedral, among whom were many 
of his intimate friends, including Clara 
widow of the great com- 
is distinguished 


Brahms’s requiem 


|_from most choral scores by the impor- 
‘ | of | 
he score sound as it has never sounded | 


tance of the instrumental part. The 
choral Writing is also elaborate, and In 


| many parts very intricate and difficult 
more praise, | 


to sing. 


ee ee 


Serge Koussevitsky will conduct the full 


iii rirls who 


: vinia Erhard, Helen 
| 


_ehee, Milton; Barbara Glidden, Dorothy 


TIGHT BINDING 


Symphony, Harvard Club 


a+. —_ 


Many Greater Boston girls are 


‘singing in the productions of the 


Brahms “Requiem,” Which the Har- 
vard Glee Club and the Radcliffe 
Choral Society will give with the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra this 


afternoon and tomorrow evening. 
Serge Koussevitzky will conduct. 
The proceeds from today’s presen- 
tation will be donated to the pen- 
sion fund. : 
Marjorie Morse, 
is president of the 
rganizations. Other 
will sing in 
“lude Francis Allen, Lucy 
a Benson, Norma Tillson, 
ord, Mildred White, all 


'26, of Cambridge, 
Radcliffe musical 
Greater Boston 
the chorus in- 
Allen, Stien- 
Alice Staf- 
of Roxbury; 


‘Mrances Anderson, Freda Berlin, Doro- 


hy Wollaster, Elizabeth Bradford, Ra- 
he] Clark, Catherine Crowley, Barbara 
“ZeQuesten, Mary Morris, all of Bos- 
on; Ruth Bacon, Zabelle Bayentz, 
Mizabeth Clark, Dorothy Cross, Eleanor 
Yette, Lydia Edwards, Rhodita Id- 
Ivards, Mary Florence, Francesca 
treene, Elinor Hughes, Lucy Jones, 
Sizabeth Jones, Elizabeth Lambert, 
Telen Lewis, Josephine Mann, Florence 
Vianning,, Maud Alice Marshall, Anna 
*eters, Anna Rosenblatt, Katherine 
Sprague, Caroline Stetson, Katherine 
Sullivan, Alice Sutton,. Frances Wilde, 
Jary Williams, all of Cambridge. 
Helen Chandler, Dorothea Phemister, 
Amelie Tataronis, all of Belmont; Sara 
“lark; Marion Higgs, Rosalind Kelsey, 
tréta’ Lind, all of Brookline; Edith Col- 
sone- Watertown; Hope Corken, Lucille 
Woodrow, Newton Centre; Marie Dam- 
sry, Lillian Kingston, HEileanor McDon- 
aid, Dorothy Wyman, Somerville; Vir- 
Field, Sara Flor- 


Vaterman, Dorchester; ltuth Gates, 
Winchester; Charlotte Hickey, Arlington 
| Weights; Fordham Webster, Lexington; 
| Ruth Misner, Wollaston; Margaret 
Loud, Braintree; Ruth Knapp, Melrose; 
Dorothy Davis, Ashland; Antoinette 
Daniels, Saxonville. 
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President of Choral 


Society of Radcliffe 


(By Marshall Studio) 
MISS MARJORIE MORSE 


| 
' 
| 
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~The 45th.season ‘of. hs ‘Bost fon” Sipe hieay onchavbek ended. w 

concert of last night. The season has been a brilliant, an unus 

It is interesting to note the composers represented, for it was predic 
supposed that Mr. Koussevitzky would pay special attention first to! 
ithe Russians, then to the wild-eyed contemporaneous anarchists, as they | 
are characterized by some who deplore all modern tendencies in the art, | 
‘land really believe ot mu erga" in the ‘coffin of Johannes 
Brahms. By gas ¥ a. 1926, ea 


To the amazement, no doubt to the discom ture of the reactionaries, : 
who, we are glad to say, are more and more in the minority, lo, the names 
of Brahms and Beethoven led all the rest. Each one of these composers. 
is eredited with seven performances. It is true that a symphony of' 
Brahms was repeated; that the funeral march from Beethoven’s “Eroica” 
symphony was played twice outside the announced program; in memery | 
of Wilhelm Gericke, and in memory of ‘Franz Kneisel.. Even without} 
this extra number, and the repetition, the two named would have led, 

Who were next in order? Debussy and Strauss, four each; Berlioz, 
‘Bloch, Prokofieff (one repetition); Ravel (one repetition); Stravinsky . 
‘(one repetition); Tchaikovsky, Wagner, three each; Bach, Haydn, Imbert, § 
‘Liszt, Mendelssohn, Moussorgsky, Mozart, Respighi (repetition); Rimsky- ? 
Korsakov, Vivaldi (repetition); Weber, two each. 


' 
’ 
| Music by Copeland, Gilbert, Imbert, ' Spelman, Tailleferre, Vivaldi Was 
' played for the first time. 

Music by Delmas, Galliard, Hindemith, Imbert, Lekeus: Roussel, Tahs- 
‘man, was performed probably for the first time in this country. : 

Other works performed in Boston for the first time were by. Bloch, 
‘Debussy, Delius, Glasounov, Goossens, Liadov, Liszt, Loeffler, Mous-# 
sorgsky, Prokofieff, Purcell, Respighi, Rimsky-Korsakov, Strauss, Stra- 

vinsky. 

The pieces by Chausson and Satie-Debussy, performed for the ‘first 
time by this orchestra had been played here by other organizations. | 

The following composers were represented forthe first time at these 
cone erts: Corelli, Delmas, Galliard, Hindemith, Imbert, Purcell, Satie, Spel-{ 
/man, Tansman. 

American composers represented were Bloch (by adoptees Copland, 


iG ilbert, Loeffler, Spelman. 
' 
| 


. 
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There were few soloists, nor was the audience disturbed by this fact. 
Mr. Koussevitzky, with the admirable orchestra, is a sufficient soloist, 
Mr. Stratton was the only singer. The music given to him by. Liszt off 
ithe 18th psalm, and by Prokofieff did not call for vocal: charm or vocal} 
'finesse; it was chiefly of a declamatory nature, and he is to be* praised} 
ifor his performance of the extremely difficult recitatives assigned tof 
him by Prokofieff. The violinists were Messrs. Enesco (with Mr..,Hutehe- 
son, pianist) in Chausson’s long-winded Concert; Mr. Thibaud, whom it is} 
always a pleasure to hear; and Mr. Szigeti, who, preceded by- enviable | 
jreports concerning his ability, owing to an attack of the grip, was probs | 
‘ably unable to do himself full justice. 
| Mr. Lefranc, the leader of the viola section, ah artist of the first} 
‘yank, was perhaps unfortunate as regards popular appreciation in his 
selection of Bloch’s suite. Nor was Mr. Allegra’s choice of Debussy’s} 
rhapsody for clarinet a happy one. Mr. Casals, the violoncellist, again}! 


4 delighted the audience by the display of his 3 | ae 
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In the Prime That Wrought the Ravin 





. . We‘have mentioned Mr,’ Hutcheson. The other pianists were ‘Mr. | 

| Bauer, devoted as ever to Brahms, and who else plays the dull first con- 

certo of that composer in so masterly a manner? Mr. Lhevinne, who} 

gave a remafkable performance of Tchaikavsky’s first concerto, and Mr. ; 
+6 ‘ofieff, a most interesting apparition as pianist and composer. Abr 


_ ji "There was a welcome absence of the prima donna, with her concert | 


airs, graces, costumes to excite the admiration or harsh criticism of the! 
twi-audiences. Corot, when he was once asked why he had not introduced | 
a female figure in a certain picture, gently replied: “Woman disturbs the | 
landscape.” This might be said of a prima donna and a symphony concert. 


The programs were at times apparently arranged in a haphazard 
| aanner. They were rich in “novelties,” some of which were disappoint- 
ng except in this respect: it is a good thing to hear new works so that | 
/ one can know what one dislikes. One does not find easily an excuse for | 
| the performance of the overture to “Penthesilee” by Delmas; Hindemith’s | 


i 


' coneerto was noteworthy, chiefly by its rhythmic energy, yet to pass him } 
“by, considering his present prominence in the European musical world, } 
would have been a pity; Roussel’s suite from “Padmavati” is austere in | 
its orientalism, devoid of emotion, lacking in the sensuousness expected | 
by reason of the subject; Spelman’s “Assissi’” was probably chosen as a! 
compliment to the American composer, but there were some agreeable | 
ages in it; Miss Tailleferre’s little pieces were pretty and, fortunately, | 
short; Tansman‘s Sinfonietta excited a wish for a further acquaintance | 
with the man; Imbert’s “Song of Madness” is inferior to his “Ports-of- 
* Call,” and was poorly placed after Prokofieff’s tremendous “They Are 
: Seven.” Lekeu’s fantasie is hardly worth while. 

...On the other hand, the unfamiliar compositions by Copland, Galliard, 
Gilbert, Vivaldi, Bloch (Concerto Grosso), Respighi, Stravinsky, Proko- 
fieff, Loeffler, were well worth while. Strauss’s ‘‘Alp” symphony proved to 
nave amusing pages. So let us forget Rimsky-Korsakoy’s “Battle at 
Kerjenetz,” ineffective out of the opera house. 
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Forty-eight subscription concerts; five Monday night concerts; five 
Tuesday afternoon concerts; two Pension Fund concerts, besides the trips 
of ‘the orchestra; and into all he does Mr. Koussevitzky puts his heart, 
soul, nervous energy, amazing personal magnetism. How does the man 
endure the strain? 

, “Not without reason were two pairs of concerts conducted in turn by 
Mr. Pless and Mr. Goossens. The latter brought out his own Sinfonietta 
and a poetic piece by Delius, who is still too little known here. Nor was 


| it reasonable to expect Mr. Koussevitzky to conduct the three concerts 
for young people. 


+ neg, SEE PRE et RE 
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- There is this to be ‘said about him: One looks forward eagerly to 

_ every concert he conducts, no matter what the program may be. The 
' question is no longer, “who will be the soloist?” a question asked first of 
| all by many in the past when there was talk of attending a concert. “Mr. | 
K.oussevitsky will conduct”; that is ‘sufficient announcement, inducement. 
"One may differ with him now andsthen about: the character of an in-} 
terpretation, but the expression of'*his individual thinking is interesting, | 
, YS, instructive to those who are not slaves to some long established tra- 
dition, often without a foundation. Many actors have been seen as 
Hamlet on our stage. There was a marked difference in their general 


' conception and in the details of stage business. Did an 
_actors fail to excite interest? y one of these 


iE. Sy Willard was the one noteworthy exception. ‘The Brahms of Mra 
Koussevitzky may not be the Brahms known to the routine, time-beating 
conductor, but as speaking through Mr. :Koussevitzky he is an emotional, 
glorified Brahms. This same producer of works by the radical school 
plays with a peculiar grace and elegance the music of long bygone years. 
One does not say of him—and the Lord be praised!—that he is a Beethoven 
“specialist,” a Strauss “specialist,” or any other “specialist.” He is a man’ 
of all schools, of all periods. | 


The people hear him gladly. Not only in Boston, as is shown b 
necessary extra concerts; there is the same story in cities that he visits. 

‘This city has reason to be proud of him. He is a great conductor. 
Possible failings, limitations of a trifling nature to which a few refer, not 
without a touch of bitterness, are more to be valued than the pedestrian 
and monotonous virtues of other conductors. These failings come fro 
the romantic, the imaginative, the enthusiastic nature of the man; they are} 


) as a feather in the balance, weighed down by pure gold. P. H. 
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A MERITORIOUS APPEAL 


i'To the Editor of The Herald: 

| Those who were present at the recent 
|'Symphony concert and heard Mr. Kous- 
i|sevitzky’s brilliant interpretation of 
|| Prokofieff’s remarkable composition for 
‘| orchestra and chorus, ‘Sept, Ils Sent 
‘Sept,’ will have noticed in the program 
‘book the name of Constantin Balmont 
i'as the author of the extraordinary H- 
! bretto. They will recall also a quotation 
)| from a Parisian writer which states: 
'“Constantin Balmont is one of the 
i greatest Russian poets of today. His 
| poems have often inspired composers. 
(Many of his verses have been set to 
music; many musical compositions have 
been deticated to him.”’ 

| Some of your readers may recall an 
t appeal which I made about a year and 
} a half ago, for this same great poet, of 


ewe" 
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_whose pitiable condition of misery and 
} want I was told by a Russian friend 
i who was formerly an intimate member 
I of Balmont’s household. An exile from 
his native land, after imprisonment and 
| torture by the bolshevists because of his 
Srefusal to use his talents in their be- 
half, with an invalid wife, a dau hter 


AR RE NNR ALLO LTE TT 
and a faithful secretary dependent upon 
him, Balmont was on the verge of star- 
vation in a little seaside French ham- 
let. Accustomed to the luxuries of life 
in former years, sensitive and proud, | 
unwilling to ask aid, this noble-hearted 
man was reduced to abject misery and 
despair. The appeal at that time met 
with an instantaneous and generous re- 
sponse, by means of which a man of 
renius has been relieved from misery ! 
during the past year. In consequence 
of his renewed hope and courage, he 
has given to the world during the past} 
lyear, according to the testimony of 
‘those who know, poems of transcendent” 
beauty. Deep gratitude to his ‘‘Ameri- 
ean friends who have saved him from 
despair’ has been expressed constantly 
in a frequent and deeply interesting 
correspondence. With the hope that. 
circumstances will improve in the fu- 
ture, the necessity for further aid is 
still paramount, for the moderate fund 
eollected a year ago is nearly exhausted. 
In the midst of constant appeals for 
aid from every direction I trust the 
poignancy of this special case may bring 
relief that means the salvation of a re- 
‘markable man from a life of privation 
and despair. 
| Subseriptions even of the smallest 
‘amounts will bé gratefully received at 
'506 Beacon street, Boston. 
VINCENT Y. BOWDITCH, 
Boston, April 26. 
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The Trustees of the Boston Symphony 
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Orchestra, Inc., thank all subscribers 


who so generously donated their OPENING NIGHI 


Symphony tickets to be sold for the 


41st Season 


benefit of the Boston Symphony Monday, May 3, at 8 15 
’ 4 i 


Orchestra, Inc., Endowment Fund. 


The amount received this season will 


exceed $5000.00. | Orchestra of Symphony Players 


————— =~ AGIDE JACCHIA, Conductor 
' THE BOSTON HERALD, 


t MAR 6, 1926 
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New York for the League of Composers. 


For it he will assemble a chamber -vorches- 
tra from his forces at Symphony Hall. 
| Modernist music will fill the program— | 


‘one long piece and two or three briefer 


tand less exacting. 
—_ | ae HALL 


The Trustees of the Boston Symphony 


Incidents and Prospects | 
Not until June 1 will the allotted time 
jexpire for the renewal of subscriptions to 
thesthree series, of concerts by the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. As the signs go, these | 
_renewals,.and the waiting lists will ex- 
| haust every availabl@ place for the sea- 
; Son of 1926-27. To newcomers, the five | 
' matinees on Tusedays promee best. | 
Mr. Koussevitzky has again agreed to 
conduct late next autun?’n at a concert in | 


Orchestra, Inc., thank all subscribers 


who so generously donated their OPENING NIGHT 


Symphony tickets to be sold for the sik, Dien 


benefit of the Boston Symphony Mond M 3. at 8.15 
on ay; ay 9 a 


Orchestra, Inc., Endowment Fund. 


The amount received this season will 


exceed $5000.00. Orchestra of Symphony Players 


icinliaicatiiaaaialiiaaninaiiiies - HIA, Conduct 
THE BOSTON HERALD, | AGIDE JACCHI onductor 


MAY 6, 1926. : 


KOUSSEVITZKY RADIOS 
GREETING TO BOSTON: 
Serge Koussevitsky, conductor of the} 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, who sailed, 
yesterday from Nev York, sent greet-! 
ings to Boston in a radiogram received! 
‘late last night by the Radio Corpora- 
ition of America, to be delivered here. 


|The message follows: ‘From SS. Aqui~ 
|tania to Philip Hale, Boston Herald, 


Am sending sincerest wishes to all Bos- 
ton friends and music lovers.’’ (Signed) 
Koussevitzky. | 
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POPS T0 GO 
ON THE AIR 
SATURDAYS 


Post ——Wy I. f hedl 
|W. S. Quinby Ar- 
ranges for Series of 


Nine Concerts 


, England. 


~alémst” 6xelisively for the com- 
| pee thwaly few people so fortunate asi 
to be able to personally attend the con-) 
certs. To extend this great musical! 
privilege to millions of people at thei 
own firesides was, therefore, a distinct? 
innovation, the results of which, how-| 
éver, have more than justified the ef- 
forts of those responsible for giving: 
radio listeners as fine a quality of mu-) 
Sic as the world affords. f 
In return for this privilege, thou-| 
sands of people, in every walk of life, 
have by letter and otherwise, given) 
voice to the appreciation they have felt} 
in their hearts. Parents have written 
of the wonderful educational value of 
these broadcasts to children. Helpless 
invalids, from their beds, have told of} 
the inspiring and uplifting effects of 
this music that has come to them 
through the air. Messages of gratitude 
have come, too, from many snowbound 
homes in the tsolated sections of New 
Everybody, it seems, from 


| the great industrial captain down to 


those in the humblest positions, have 
appreciated the Symphony broadcasts 


| has made their lives happier and more 
| worth while. 


The famous 
Symphony Hall will be put on the | 


Pop Concerts at’ 


air béginning next Saturday night | 


and continue for nine 


Saturday nights, 


successive | 
giving the are) 


radio audience of New England one) -.ouiar symphony 


and gained something from them ered 
' 
: 


Eighty Players in Band 


These expressions of opinion, so unan- 
imously favorable, have led Mr, Quinby, 
the orchestra trustees and WHBHEI to 
arrange for this summer broadcasting 
of the Pops Orchestra, consisting of 8 
players under the 


of the greatest musical treats of the| leadership of the famous conductor, 


summer season. 
The Pops broadcasting will begin 


| 


Agide Jacchia, who is about to open his} 
10th season as Pops conductor. 
The Pops, as everyone knows, are a 


at 5 minutes past 8 on the evening ' distinct addition to the sunfmer musical | 
|of May 8 and close the night before 


the Fourth, making a series of nine 


| Saturday night concerts. 


, Company, 


W. S. Quinby or the W. S. Quinby 
working in conjunction with 


, the trustees of the Boston Symphony 
| Orchestra and the. officials of WEEI, 


vere 
r 


k tory, 
' phony 


_ the Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
, pany of Boston, 


has made possible this 
event, which will continue the unpar- 
alleled musical treat begun last Jan- 
uary when, for the first time in his- 
a concert by the Boston Sym- 
Orchestra was put on the air. 
At that time.the broadcasting of 
Symphony was more or less of an ex- 


‘periment, because of the unknown fac- 
; tor as to whether or not a large per- 


centage of the radio audience would 
welcome Symphony music. 


Results Justify Efforts 


During the previous years of its his- 
tory, this {llustrious orchestr 


en CT RE 4 AS Re Oe Te eee 


| 


| 
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life of Boston. "While popular music is} 
rendered, this music is of the best qual-. 
ity and is plaved in the thoroughly ar- | 
tistic manner to be expected from mem-. 
bers of the Boston Symphony. Orches- 
tra. Many special features will be 
given during this series of concerts. 
Thousands of people will fill Symphony } 
Hall to enjoy light refreshments to ths 
accompaniment of beautiful orchestral | 
music. And now, many thousands 
more may, if they wish, enjoy the same | 
privilege in their own homes. { 


Final Course Concert 


At the broadcast of the final concert 
in the regular Symphony series at 8:10 
tonight, Mr. Quinby will epeak to the 
radio audience about the coming Pops 
concerts. Then BH,.F. A., chief: an- 
nouncer at Station WEPI, will give out 
over the air the concluding chapter of 
the Symphony instrumental] story begun> 
on the evening of Feb. 20 and continued 
since at each Saturday evening's broad- 
cast. 
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46th SEASON 1926-1927 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


24 Friday Afternoon Concerts 

24 Saturday Evening Concerts 
5 Monday Evening Concerts 
5 Tuesday Afternoon Concerts 


APPLICATIONS FOR ALL CONCERTS ARE NOW 
BEING RECEIVED FROM NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


AND THEIR NAMES PLACED ON THE WAITING 
LIST. 


Please note that the option expires Saturday, May 1, for 
renewal by the Friday and Saturday subscribers. 


Any who have not filed their intention to retain their 
seats for next season, should apply at the subscription 
office today. 


W. H. BRENNAN, Manager, 
Symphony Hall, Boston. 
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SYMPHONY HALL. BOSTON 


HUNTINGTON AND MASSACHUSETTS AVENUES 
Branch Exchange Telephones, Ticket and Administration Offices, Back Bay 1492 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


FORTY-SIXTH SEASON, 1926-1927 
Programme 


WITH HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES BY PHILIP HALE 


: COPYRIGHT, 1926, BY BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, INC. 
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THE OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Inc. 


FREDERICK P. CABOT 
GALEN L. STONE 
ERNEST B. DANE 


FREDERICK P. CABOT 
ERNEST B. DANE 
M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE 


JOHN ELLERTON LODGE | 


FREDERICK E. LOWELL 


W. H. BRENNAN, Manager 
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President - 
Vice-President 


Treasurer 


ARTHUR LYMAN 
HENRY B. SAWYER 
GALEN L. STONE 
BENTLEY W. WARREN 
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G. E. JUDD, Assistant Manager 
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a | | ||| Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Forty-sixth Season, 1926-1927 
SERGE, KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


‘PERSONNEL 


VIOLINS 


Burgin, R. Elcus, G. Gerardi, A. Hamilton, V. Gundersen, R. 
Concert-master Kreinin, B. Eisler, D. Sauvlet, H. Kassman, N. 
Theodorowicz, J. 


Cherkassky, P. Graeser, H. Fedorovsky, P. Siegl, F. 
Pinfield, C. Hansen, E. Leveen, P. Mariotti, V. 


= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

: Thillois, F. Seiniger, S. Zung, M. Gorodetzky, L. 
= i: m Mayer, P. Leibovici, J. Diamond, 5. Fiedler, B. 

= ’ Bryant, M. Knudsen, C. Stonestreet, L. Erkelens, H. 

2 Murray, J. Del Sordo, R. Tapley, R. Messina, S. 


VIOLAS. 


Lefranc, J. Fourel, G. Van Wynbergen, C. Grover, H. Fiedler, A. 
Artiéres, L. Cauhapé, J. Werner, H. Shirley, P. 


Avierino, N. Gerhardt, S. 
Bernard, A. Deane, C. 


VIOLONCELLOS. 


Bedetti, J. Zighera, A. Langendoen, J. Stockbridge, C. Fabrizio, £. 
Keller, J. Barth, C. Belinski, M. Warnke, J. Marjollet, L. 


BASSES. 


Kunze, M. Lemaire, J. Ludwig, O. Kelley, A. Girard, H. 
Vondrak, A. Seydel, T. Frankel, I. Demetrides, L. Oliver, F. 


FLUTES. OBOES. CLARINETS. BASSOONS. 


Laurent, G. Gillet, F. - Hamelin, G. Laus, A. 

Bladet, G. Devergie, J. Arcieri, E. Allard, R. 

Amerena, P. Stanislaus, H. Allegra, E. Bettoney, F. 
(E-flat Clarinet) 


PICCOLO. ENGLISH Horn. BAss CLARINET. CONTRA-BASSOON. 


Battles, A. Speyer, L. Mimart, P. Piller, B. 


Horns. Horns. TRUMPETS. TROMBONES. 


W endler, G. Valkenier, W. Mager, G. Rochut, J. 

Schindler, G. Lannoye, M. Perret, G. Adam, E. 

Van Den Berg, C. Pogrebniak, S. Lafosse, G. Hansotte, L. 

Lorbeer, H. Gebhardt, W. Mann, J. Kenfield, L. 
Kloepfel, L. 


HARPS. TIMPANI. PERCUSSION. 


Sidow, P. Holy, A. Ritter, A. Ludwig, C. 
Zighera, B. Polster, M. Sternburg, S. 
Seiniger, S. 


TUBA. 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 
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ORGAN 


PIANO. CELESTA. LIBRARIAN. 
Snow, A. 


Sanroma, J. Fiedler, A. Rogers, L. J. 
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Forty-sixth Season, 1926-1927 
SERGE, KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


Die 


A ibal | 


VIOLINS 
Burgin, R. Klcus, G. Gerardi, A. Hamilton, V. 
Concert-master Kreinin, B. Misler, D. Sauvlet, H. 
Theodorowicz, J. 


(;undersen, R. 
Kassman, N. 


Cherkassky, P. Graeser, H. l‘edorovsky, P. Siegl, F. 
Pinfield, C. Hansen, I. Leveen, P. Mariotti, V. 


Thillois, F. Seiniger, S. Zung, M. Gorodetzky, L. 
Mayer, P. Leibovicl, J. Diamond, S. Fiedler, B. 


Bryant, M. Knudsen, C. Stonestreet, L. Ierkelens, H. 
Murray, J. Del Sordo, R. Tapley, R. Messina, 5. 


VIOLAS. 
Lefranc, J. lourel, G. Van Wynbergen, C. Grover, H. 
\rtiéres, L. Cauhapé, J. Werner, H. Shirley, P. 


Avierino, N., Gerhardt, S. 
Bernard, A. Deane, C 


VIOLONCELLOS., 
Bedetti, J. Zighera, A, Langendoen, J. Stockbridge, C. Fabrizio, 1. 
Keller, J, Barth, C., Belinski, M. Warnke, J. Marjollet, L. 


ISASSES. 

Kunze, MI. Lemaire, J. Ludwig, QO. Kelley, A. Grirard, H. 
Vondrak, A. Seydel, T. Frankel, I. Demetrides, L. Oliver, I 

I LUTES. ORBOES. (CLARINETS. ISASSOONS., 
Laurent, G. Gillet, I. Hamelin, G. Laus, A. 
Blade ce Cy, Devergie, 1 F Arcierl, I Allard, R. 
Amerena, P. Stanislaus, H. Allegra, EK. Bettoney, F. 
Pre COLO, 


I;ENGLISH Horn, BASS CLARINET. CONTRA-BASSOON, 
Battles, A. 


Speyer, L. Mimart, P. Piller, B. 
HORNS. 
Wendl Py <a 
Schindler, G, 
Van Den Berg, C 
Lorbeer, H. 


HORNS. TRUMPETS. ‘TROMBON]} 
Valkenier, W. Mager, G. Rochut, J. 
Lannoye, M. Perret, G. Adam, I. 
Pogrebniak, S. Latfosse, G. Hansotte, L 
Gebhardt, W. Mann, J. Kentield, L. 
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HARPS. TIMPANT. PERCUSSION. 
Holy, A. Ritter, A. Ludwig, C., 
Zighera, B. Polster, M. Sternburg, S. 

Seiniger, S. 
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SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 
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PIANO. CELESTA. LIBRARIAN. 
Sanroma, J. Fiedler, A. Rogers, L. J. 
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WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 
DURING THE SEASON OF 1926-1927 


Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere. 

Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 
Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Ausmrt: Habanera, April 29, 1927 . . 2. .. . wie +e Bier 
Bacu, C. P. E.: Concerto for orchestra, D major (arranged by 
STEINBERG), December 10, 1926 pA. sit nceiinass 2 
Bacu, J. S.: Brandenburg Concerto, No. 4, G major, for violin, 
two flutes and string orchestra, January 21, 1927; 
Bemiey Seeroise «ku Chaka een 1036, 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 3, for string orchestra, Janu- 
We Dewees ks hei aiwili od. Bie Bel et 

Barto: **Dance Suite for orchestra, November 12,1926. 

' BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3, “Eroica,’’ October 8, 1926. . 
Symphony No. 4, B-flat major, Op. 60, March 25, 1927 . . 
Symphony No. 5, C minor, Op. 67, November 19, 1926; 

meee: Ceeee kes lye ets sh ciel far Keoetins 470, 
Symphony No. 6, F major, Op. 68, March 26, 1927 . 
Symphony No. 7, A major, Op. 92, March 26,1927... . 
Overture to “‘Leonore,” No. 3, Op. 72, December 3, 1926 

i ee Bee eee) Shon Be 515, 
Overture to ““Egmont,’’ Op. 84, November 12, 1926 ys 
Piano Concerto, No. 5, E-flat major, Op. 73, December 3, 

Mee (ALeee CORTOr).. 3... os. TE ae. 

Beruioz: Overture, “Le Carnival Romain,” Op. 9, October 29, 
ee Seek ive Sa a eins &) sole 

‘ Boropin: Symphony No. 2, B minor, October 29, 1926 . 

BrauMs: Symphony No. 1, C minor, Op. 68, April 29, 1927 
Symphony No. 2, D major, Op. 73, February 11, 1927 
Symphony No. 4, E minor, Op. 98, November 12, 1926 
Overture, ‘‘Tragic,’”’ Op. 81, February 11, 1927 . 


Concerto No. 2, B-flat major, for piano (Moriz RosENTHAL) 

and orchestra, February 11,1927.......... 

: ‘‘A Song of Destiny,” for chorus and orchestra, March 4, 1927 
_ CasELLA: **Partita for piano (*WALTER GIESEKING) and orches- 
: tra, January 14, 1927 (conducted by CASELLA).. . . 
! **Orchestral Suite from the Ballet ‘‘La Giara’”’ (after 
7 PIRANDELLO) (conducted by CAsELLA), January 14, 1927 
ree “ig am o’ Shanter,’”’ Ballade for orchestra, April 22, 
CONVERSE: f‘‘Flivver 10,000,000, A Joyous Epic: Fantasy for 
orcnesten, Anti 16, TUG7 ois Ree tees 
COPLAND: tConcerto for piano (**AARON CopLAND) and orchestra, 
in one movement, January 28,1927 ........ 

_ Desussy: Two Nocturnes, ‘““Nuages” and ‘‘Fétes,”’ October 8, 
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WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
DURING THE SEASON OF 1926-1927 f 


Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere. 

Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 
Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


AuBEertT: Habanera, April 29,1927 ............. 
Bacu, ©. P. E.: Concerto for orchestra, D major (arranged by 
STEINBERG), December 10, 1926 ae 
Bacu, J. S.: Brandenburg C ‘oncerto, No. 4, G mi jor, for violin, 
two flutes and string orchestra, January 21, 1927: 
Be o- Weee as bak Soares Goa Se eee 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 3, for string orchestra, Janu- 
ary 28, 1927 ae ae 
BARTOK: ** Dance Suite for orchestra, November 12 , 1926 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3, “Broiea, ” October 8, 1926 . 
Symphony No. 4, B-flat major, Op. 60, March 25, ae 
Symphony No. 5, C minor, — 67, November 19, 1926; 
March 25, 1927. . .. £10 
Symphony No. 6, I* major, Op. 68, March 26, 1927 . 
Symphony No. 7, A major, Op. 92, March 26. Meee 6 ak 
Overture to “‘Leonore,’”’ No. 3, Op. 72, December 3, 1926, 
Pa IE i id ee Se i i a 
Overture to ““Kgmont,” Op. 84, November 12, 1926 
Piano Concerto, No. 5, K-flat major, Op. 73, December 3 
1926 (ALFRED C ‘ORTOT) oe | | 
Beriioz: Overture, “Le Carnival Romain,’ Op. 9, October 29, 
1926 
BoropIN: Symphony No. 2 Br minor, October 29, 1926 
BrAHMS: Symphony No. 1, C minor Op. 68, April 29, 1927 
Symphony No. 2, D major, Op. 73, February I, 1927 
Symphony No. 4 E minor, Op. 98, November 12, 1926 
Overture, “Tragic,” Op. 81, February 11, 1927 


B15 D, 


Concerto No. 2, B-flat major, for piano (Moriz RosentrHa.) 
and orchestra, February 11, 1927 acd | 
| “A Song of Destiny,” for chorus and ore hestra, March 4, 1927 
CASELLA: **Partita for plano (*WALTER GLESEKING) and orches- 
ie tra, January 14, 1927 (conducted by CASELLA). . . . 
Orchestral Suite from the Ballet ‘La Giara’’ (after 
PIRANDE LLO) (conducted by CASELLA), January 14, 1927 
CHADWIC ae 0’ Shanter,”’ Ballade for orchestra, April 22, 
CONVERSE: TT livver 10, 000, 000, A Joyous Epic: Fantasy for 
orchestra, April 15, 1927 ht | 
COPLAND: TC oncerto for plano (**AARON C |OPLAND) and orchestr: 2, 
in One movement, January 28, 1927 


DersBussy: Two Nc T ‘9 ie a 
- cturnes, ‘““Nuages’” and ‘‘létes,’’? October 8 
_ 1926 Ace a: ’ and Léte S, October S, 





“DE.ivs: *eThe Song of the High Hills” for « orchestra and 


voices, March 4, 1927. . 
DUKELSKY: +Excerpts from the ballet ““Zéphyr et Flore,” 
April 29, 1927 
ELGAR: Variations on an Original Theme, February 25, 1927 
Fatua, De: **Concerto for harpsichord (WANDA LANDOWSKA), 
flute, oboe, clarinet, violin, and violoncello, December 31, 
: 1926 Ome YR iae 
_ Franck: Symphony, D minor, October 15, 1926. . 
_Guazounov: Concerto for violin (+RICHARD BuRGIN) and 
: orchestra, Op. 82, March 18, 1927 
Gunka: **Finale of “A Life for the Tsar, ” chorus and orchestra, 
March 4, 1927 . 

HANDEL: Concerto Grosso, G minor, No. 6, December 24, 1926 
Concerto Grosso, B minor, No. 12, January 21, 1927 
“Water Music,” “March 18, TORT th. 

HAYDN: Symphony, K-flat major (B. & H. No. 3), October 22, 

1926 
Hitu: 7+‘‘Lilacs, ” Poem for orchestra, Op. 33 (after Amy LOWELL), 
ie 1, 1927 
“Pacific 231,” Orchestral Movement, April i 1927 


: HONEGGER: 


fem 


*#*<T es Rencontres, > Three Pieces for Ballet, October 22, 


1926. 
| Krasa: **March and Pastorale” from Symphony, November 19, 
92 


Lato: Concerto, D minor for violoncello (+I BAN Bepert) April 1, 


1927 

LANGENDOEN: **Variations - for string orchestra on ‘; Dutch 
theme of A.’ VALERIUs (first time in Boston with orches- 
tra) March fore a : 0 as ie 
“Tzioanes,’ Scherzo, Octo er 

nan: aa wl Poem “Memories of Childhood” life 
in a Russian Village), April 15, 1927 areas 

MANUvuEL, RoLaNp: See SCARLATTI. . 

Mriunaup: ** Le Carnaval d’Aix,” Fantasy for plano (*DARIUS 
MILHAUD) and orchestra, December 17, 1926 ; 

~MovussorGsky-RaveE.: ‘Pictures at an Exhibition, > December 3, 
1926 


' Mozart: ‘Eine ‘Kleine Nachtmusik, ” Serenade for string orches- 
tra (K. 525), October 15, 1926 
Concerto, C major for piano (*WALTER GInsEKING) and 


orchestra (K. 467) (conducted by CasELia), January 14, 


1927 
**Rondo (Allegro di molto) for harpsichord (WANDA 
LanpowskKA) and orchestra, December 31,1926 . . 
PrRoKoFIEFF: **Classical Symphony, Op. 25, January 28, 1927; 
April 1, 1927 11 
**Suite from the ballet “Chout, 2 Op. 21, October 8, 1926. 
**Syite from ‘The Love for Three Oranges, ” November 12, 
1926 
‘Sept, 


ils sont sept,” Incantation for tenor (CHARLES 
( S TRA'TTON). chorus and orchestra. On. 30, March 4, 1927. 


(In 


| 


LL LEE LLL LL A A A 
Ravet: ‘La Valse,’”’ December 17, 1926 


See MousSORGSKY. 


| Respicut: Symphonic Poem: “Fountains of Rome,” anes 18, 


1927 (conducted by REsPIGHI) . 


Symphonic Poem: ‘‘Pines of Rome,’ October 29, 1926 


**Overture to ‘‘Belfagor,”’ February” 18, 1927 "(conducted i 


by REsPIGHI) 
**Old Dances and Airs for the Lute eee arranged), 


Suite No. 2, February 18, 1927 (conducted by REespicu1) ) 
t‘‘Vetrate di Chiesa” (‘‘Church Windows’’), Four Impres- | 


sions for orchestra, February 25, 1927 


**Concerto in the Mixolydian mood for plano (**OTroRINO | 


ReEspPiIGcui) and orchestra, February 18, 1927 (conducted , 


by ALFREDO CASELLA) February 18, 1927 . 


**<T) Tramonto” (‘Sunset’) (after Shelley’s poem), for | 
soprano (ExsA RespicuHi) and orchestra (first time in — 


Boston with orchestra) (conducted by ee 
February 18, 1927 


Rimsky-Korsakov: Symphonic Suite, “Scheherazade” 


(after | 


“The Thousand Nights and a ‘N ight’’), Op. 35, Decem- | 


ber 24,1926... . 
‘“Sadko,” a Tone Picture, Op. 5, February 25, 1927 


**Tone Pictures from “The Legend of the 5s ape | 


of Kitesch” (first time of Prelude: Hymn to Nature; 
Bridal Procession, and The Invasion of the Tartars), 
March 4, 1927. Also ‘“The Battle,” played in 1925-1926 

RousskEL: {Suite in F major, January 21, 1927 . 

ScARLATTI: **Three Pieces (arranged by ROLAND MANUEL), 
December 31, 1926 

*Five Sonatas arranged i in the form of a ‘Suite, ‘and ‘orches- 

trated by TomMMASINI (after the ballet “The Good- 
Humored Ladies’), April 15, 1927. . 

SCHUMANN: Symphony, B-flat major, No. 1, Op. 38, December 17, 


a A TI aE EI We oes - 


1926; January 28,1927 . . 683. 


ScrrABin: “The Poem of Ecstasy, ”” Op. 54, January 21, 1927 
SESSIONS: fSymphony, April 22,1927. 
STEINERT: {Southern Night,’’ poem for orchestra, October 15, 
ae . 
SIBELIUS: **Symphony No. 7, Op. 105, ‘December 10, SMBS, 
“Finlandia,’’ Symphonic poem, Op. 26, No. 7, December 10, 
1926 a 
“The Swan of Tuonela, ‘i February 25, — 
STRAUSS: fo ade EKulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,”’ mah 28, October 15, 


‘Tod und Verklirung,” April 22, ED 
Salome’s Dance from “‘Salome,”’ ‘April 22, 1927 . 
STRAVINSKY: Suite from “The Fire- Bird, ” December 10, 1926 . 
Le Sacre du Printemps,” A Picture of Pagan Russia, 
December 31, 1926 . . ae 
TANSMAN: +Symphony, A minor, March 18, 1927. 
**“The Dance of the Sorceress,” from the Ballet, 


“The 
Garden of Paradise,’’ November 19, 1926 — 





4 _ FORTY-SIXTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SIX & TWENTY-SEVEN 
CHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 5, E minor, April 22,1927 . . - ; 
ToMMASINI: See SCARLATTI. ~ 
Vivatpi: *Concerto for strings, A minor (arranged by 5aM | 
FraNKo) (conducted by CasELLA), January 14, 1927 . | 
WaaGner: Prelude to “Lohengrin,” October 22,1926... . . | 
Prelude to ““The Mastersingers of Nuremberg,” October 22, 
So YORAINCAIES Pas AMER LS SOS Maat ef Dal Oe APE 
“Borest Murmurs, ” from “Siegfried,” October 22, 1926. . . q 7 
Funeral Music of Siegfried from “ Dusk of the Gods, “4 FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 8, at 2.30 o'clock 
October 22, 1926; (In Memoriam Galen L. Stone), a , 
TER IONO Gerke ee ee ed 206; 4 | 
Prelude and Love-Death, “Tristan and Isolde,’’ Decem- P SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 9, at 8.15 o'clock 
ee NN, Be eta : 
| Ride of the Valkyries, April 29,1927.» - +--+ 
Watton: **Overture, “Portsmouth Point,’ November 19, 1926 . 
| Weser: Overture to “Der Freischiitz,’’ October 8, 1926 


First Programme 


. eae ee ee ee 


Overture to “Oberon,” March 18, Fee CPR ees 
WEBERN: **Five Pieces for orchestra, Op. 10, November 19, 1926 
WILLIAMS, VAUGHAN: **Norfolk Rhapsody, No. 1, December 24, Deb 

RS IS OPEN OS RLS oP Mee Billa i ik a q cbussy peo bad . 
+ Wor: **'The Fire-Rider,” for chorus and orchestra (first 4 Pe er 0 f 
time in Boston with orchestra), March 4,1927, . . e+ 4 estivals). 


Prokofieff Suite from the Ballet ‘‘Chout,” Op. 21 
. Danse des filles des bouffons. 
Dans la chambre a coucher du marchand. 


La jeune femme est devenue chévre. 
Danse finale. 


Weber Overture to “‘Der Freischiitz’’ 


. Two Nocturnes 


(First time in Boston) 


AER EAL 
. a ct Se OE A TE PIN 


RCHESTRAL WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRS : 

TIME ANYWHERE | Beethoven Symphony No. 3 in E-flat major, 
ONVERSE: ‘‘Flivver 10,000,000.” :. as 
OPLAND: Concerto for piano (AARON CopLanp**) and orchestra. a 11 Marks Montets Addgho assai 
UKELSKY: Excerpts from the ballet “Zéphyr et Flore.” - III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace; Trio. 
zxR: “Tziganes,’’ Scherzo for orchestra. | IV. Finale: Allegro molto. 
mSPIGHI: ‘‘Vetrate de Chiesa” (“Church Windows’’). 4 
OUSSEL: Suite in F major. q iahaiaies ‘tstiaanin ie Wanhieaneiinine 
ESSIONS: Symphony, E minor. q 
TRINKKT: “Southern Night,” poem for orchestra. le 
ANSMAN: Symphony, A minor. 


ae 


“Eroica,”’ Op. 55 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898, — Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow an i 

| not, y y person to wear upon the head 

og Be of ba oe or performance in such place of any person seated in co po + wed vis} y 30 phew ong 
: g underst at a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 
The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 


Vv 





FINE OPENING 


Hor alhe Gl: 9, 19.86 
Brilliant Performance at 


First Concert of the 
46th Season 


‘DEBUSSY “FESTIVALS” 
/PLAYE 
| 


D GORGEOUSLY 


Ee 


By PHILIP HALE 

The 46th season of the Boston Sym- 
| phony Orchestra opened in a brilliant 
‘manner yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
| phony Hall. Mr. Koussevitzky, who 
then began his third ~ear of service as 
conductor, was welcomed enthusiasti- 
ically by an audience that completely 
| filled the hall. ‘The program was as fol- 
‘lows: Weber, Overture to “Der Frei- 
| schuatz,”’ Debussy, Two Nocturnes—- 
‘Clouds and Festivals. Prokofieff Suite 
from the ballet ‘‘Chout.’’ Beethoven, 
Symphony, No, 3, *‘Eroica.” 


Prokofieff’s Suite was played for the) 


first time in Boston; probably for the 
first time in this country. (There was a 
performance of the ballet at the Neigh- 
| borhood Playhouse, New York early In 
(1924 but it is doubtful whether there 
iwas an orchestra of adequate size, if 
'there was any orchestra at all). 

‘“hout’ (“The Buffson’’) composed in 

1916 wes produced at Paris in 1921. The 

Suite was first performed at Brussels 
‘in 1924. The musie is evidently for the 
‘stage. It is a question whether the €x- 
cerpts have due significance in the Suite 
form. The prevailing mood is one of 
riotous galety; only in the shortest of 
the movements is there a touch of sen- 
timent, a poetic impression. Yet how 
fresh and joyous are the dance rhythms; 
nor is Prokofieff ashamed of, salient mu- 
sical ideas. 
and after they are announced he is not 
at 4 loss what to do with thém. He has 
his own schemes of orchestral dress. 
The final dance is constructed ingent- 
ously, and with irresistible effect. 

A remarkable man, this Serge Proko- 
fieff, who follows his bent; who in his 
later works shows more and more in- 

idividuality. it is not Hkely that he 
i will eacho the cry of Stravinsky, ‘Back 
}to Bach!’’ for he knows that leads to 
lunmeaning chatter and utter dreariness. 


Hiis themes are not scrappy, | 


No one can now write in the grand 


manner of Bach; those who have ears 


to hear in 1926 are men and women of 
this year; not survivors of.the 17th and 
18th centuries. 

Some have objected to Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s interpretation of Debussy’c 
‘Westivals’’ and Beethoven's symphonies. 
One man has said ‘‘Debussy did not in- 
tend that there should be a great 
erescendo in the march section of ‘Fes- 
tivals.’’’ One was heard to say yes- 
terday: ‘I prefer the symphony per- 
formed in the good old way.” How the 
one knew Debussy’c intention; what 
the other meant by ‘‘the good ol way” 
are anestions that could not easily be 
answered by persons who pride them- 
selves on their conservatism, a word 
that may in this instance be synony- 
mous with—but perhaps it is better not 
to finish the sentence. 

Music on the page is not music; it 
is dead until it is performed. In per- 
formance it may be unemotional, un- 
inspiring; it may excite or move pro- 
foundly. That depends entirely on the 
intelligence, still more on the emotional 
nature of the interpreter. If Debussy 
did not wish his ‘‘Festivals’’ to be 
performed as Mr. Koussevitzy read it, 
he should have wished it, for only from 
Mr. Koussivitzky has so gorgeous, So 
thrilling, so festal a performance been 
heard in Boston. 

A word about his interpretation of 
Beethoven’s music. The symphonies 
have been played so frequently that the 
performance has often been one of per- 
functory respectability, The notes were 
played accurately; the templ were ac- 
‘cording to a tradition more or less un- 
founded. The ‘“Ervica’’ has. in times 
past seemed long-winded; to the more 
irreverent of the younger generation a 
bore, while the more reverent stifled 
their yawns, This is especially true of 
the Funeral March. If Charles the 
Second was a long time m dy¥ing, the 
mourners of the hero in the symphony 
were long in bearing him to the grave. 

But Beethoven was romantic, 
susly romantic. He delighted in sudden 
and great comtrasts in unexpected or- 
ehestral clashes. He could shout and 
toss his hat in the air. Does any sane 
person think for a moment that the first 
movement of this symphony should be 


furi- . 


performed in an undeviating, inexorable | 


tempo? Should a. patehtic passage, a 
song of tenderness, a plaintive cry, be 
iplayed in the tempo of the preceding 
'measures? Perish the thought! 

| Mr. Koussevitzy’s interpretation was 
inot ‘sensational’; it was remarkable for 
its varied eloquence, for its majesty, 
for its pathos, for its galety in the final 
variations. Was the funeral march 
“dramatic?’’ Death is dramatic; burial 
is dramatic; a nation’s grief is dra- 
|matic. For once this march did not 
seem to consume as much time as the 
‘passage of Napoleon's body from St. 





And with the overture to ‘‘Der Freis- 
chusetzy"’ Mr. Koussevitzq revealed the 
f maginative, magnetic 
‘Weber’s music demands. 
_ "The orchestral performance 
‘the highest quality. 

The program of the concerts next 
week is as follows: Mozart, Eine Kleine 
‘Nachtmusik; A. L. Steinert, Southern 
Night (first performance); Strauss, Till 
Bulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks; 


i by repeated gesture heaped praise upon 
afternoon — Weber’s Overture to “Der oT 


¥ , | %e w= his forces. As it was nearly half-past 
Freischutz,”” Debussy’s Nocturnes, | TTT O ny four when the “Eroica Symphony” end- 
“Clouds” and ‘Festivals’ and the suite, i | ed, the audience, according to Friday- 
new to Boston, from Prokofieff’s bal- = : ———_—______-____—_ ———— |] custom, lingered for no plaudits. More: 
let ‘“Chout’’—Beethoven’s  ‘‘Erotca,”’ | it was to be observed with pain that not 
abstractly considered, fully deserved to a a few who cry aloud for the “dear old, 
stand as crown and climax to them. y classics” were urable to sit through that 
But music such as this, though it be { same “Eroica” and departed at every 
40 timés familiar. has still need to fall halt. Indeed, the conductor waited (as 

it seemed a little impatiently) to begin 


quality that 
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upon fresh ears. 
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Symphony, d minor. 


AUDIENCE 
RISES TO 
~ SYMPHONY witste*s3 


« Poat Kt. 9. 1726 


Attest High Regard for 


Franck, 


Koussevitzky and 
Orchestra 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH : 


, Boston has lost none of its re-| 
gard for Mr. Koussevitzky. 
_ When the conductor stepped upon 


the stage of Symphony Hall yester- 
day afternoon to begin the first con- 
cert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
‘chestra’s' 46th season, not only the 
‘players but the audience rose in 


greeting and standing clapped him 
| long and heartily. 


Cte ee ere 


““EROICA" SUPERBLY PLAYED 


There was enthusiasm, too, through- 
out the concert. Yet at the end the 
applause bestowed upon the perform- 
anc of Beethoven’s Third Symphony 
was, by the standard of the past two 
years, hardly commensurate either 
with the greatness of the music or 
‘with the splendor of its presentation. 
As a matter of fact this semi-apathy 
is easy to explain. In the sense that 


Yet, to repeat, the performance of the 
*Eroica” was superb; there is no other 
word. Superb in the conductor's con- 
ception of the music, superb in the 
performance by an orchestra as rich- 
toned, as responsive, as noble-voiced as 
though the concert had been, not ths 
first, but the 20th of the season. 


Weber’s Music Jubilant 


There was reason to expect much of 


‘lena to the Hotel des Imvalides. : over-téwered the other pleces of tha’ 
| 
| 


Mr, Koussevitzky’s version of Weber's 


and there was no cause to 


Last year the 
played these 
measures under a visiting conductor 
and the performance, musically and 
technically unexceptionable, missed a 
little of the overture’s essential roman- 
ticism. Yesterday, after more than a 
century, the music of the Witches’ 
Glen still sounded devilish indeed. The 
horn quartet had both warmth and 
glamor. Samiel’s measures smelled of 
red fire. The end was a very ecstacy 
of jubilation. 

Idke that of the Symphony, Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s conducting of Debussy’s 
Nocturnes was already familiar, and 
like that of the Symphony, it yesterday 
became here and there intensified, more 
eloquent. But one felt, as one so often 
feels nowadays, that through its lack 
of vigor Debussy’s music as a whole 
is losing ground. Perhaps the com- 


| poser himself never visioned so robust 
a treatment of the crescendo and cli- 


max in the ‘Festivals, yet its effect 
yesterday was to let a draft of tonic 
ozone into the curtained, incense- 
laden chamber where Debussy’s muse 
seemed oftenest to dwell. 


Ballet of Buffoonery 


Musto to a ballet of extravagant buf- 
foonery, that of Prokofleff’s “Chout,”’ 


| as the four fragments of yesterday dis- 


closed it, is charged with its - 
poser’s exuberant vitality. Now “ana 
again it was possible to feel the need 
of synchronizing the music with the 
(action ft should illuminate, but the 
final dance, with its rhythms now 
ne and + eigen now whirling to 
iene” was nothing short of exhil- 
And Prokofieff, like Debuss Weber 
re Beethoven, had at its seontiba yes- 
wen ay both an inspiring, divining con- 
ustor and a mettled orchestra. 
ae RS SEMLA SHRONORG tap I) 


} 


' 


was full of good will. | 
‘ly and in a moment or two conductor 
i Lest. 


ORCHESTRA REGAINED, 
CLASSICS REKINDLED 


Son ane? —— Uk. 9. 1926: 


FIRST SYMPHONY CONCERT OF A 
NEW YEAR 


Mr. Koussevitzky Warmly Welcomed— 
Little Changed Band Again on Its Mettle 
—Familiar Weber, Debussy and Beei- 
hoven Freshened and Renewed—A Ballet 
Suite from Prokoviev More Than Half 
Denatured 


HE FAITHFUL chronicler sees 
his duty and does it. 


and thirty-six minutes, /Jcast- 
ern Standard Time, Mr. Koussevitzky 
emerged from the right-hand door on the 
platform of Symphony Hall and walked 


briskly toward the conductor’s stand of| 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra. In no 
respect of body, garb or manner had his 
familiar presence altered. 
ceived by a standing orchestra, the 
strings of which tapped their bows upon 
the body of their instruments. There 
was no apparent change in the seating 
of the players, and only two familiar 
figures were gone from them. Mr. 
Jacques Hoffmann has withdrawn of his 
own motion from the first violins, and 
Mr. Vannini has given way to Mr. Hame- 
lin and Mr. Allegra among the clarinets. 
A part of the audience also rose to greet 
the entering conductor; but, by cursory 
glance, as many more kept their seats— 
another sign of the gradual abatement, 
by mutual consent, of a dubious rite. 
From all sides, however, the clapping 
It persisted brief- 


and orchestra set to their work. 

At the end of each piece, except the 
final symphony, the applause was warm 
enough to recall Mr. Koussevitzky; but 
not sufficiently prolonged to bring the 
orchestra to its feet—unwonted occur- 
rence at the first concert of a new sea- 
son. Rather. it was the conductor who 


. Yes- | | 
terday afternoon, at two o’clock | Sian folk-dance as though to matter and 


} 


the Scherzo unrhythmed by padding feet 
and swinging doors. By these signs, hu. 
man nature keeps its sway over the plat- 
form and the auditorium of Symphony 


Hall. 

Of the quality of the orchestra, at the 
outset of Mr. Koussevitsky’s third sea- 
son, only praise may be written. More. 
and more it is made in his image 
and responsive to his will. It was well- 
nigh a perfect instrument on which. he 
could play, measure by measure,, the 
manifold Overture to ‘‘Der Freischitz.” In 
the “Clouds” of Debussy, it gave him back 
subdued, shaded, tone, slow-moving, evan- 
escent, but never bodiless or shapeless, 
In the ensuing ‘‘Fetes,’’ edged, glinting, 
incisive was its voice. As a band it 
shrilled through the humors of the Suite _ 
from Prokoviev’s ballet, ‘“Chout’’; rol- 
licked in Russian folk-song; beat out Rus- 


manner born. Throughout the ‘“Eroica 
Symphony,” there was reason to admire 
its pliancy and power; its feeling for the 
warmth and largeness of Beethoven's | 
melody; its vigor with his reiterated . 
chords and pounding progressions, Its 
voice was plangent through the Funeral 


March: darting and light-pitched across 
He was re-j| 


the’ Scherzo: free-striding and _. quick- 
turning over the Finale. 

Nor were individual virtuosities lack- 
iig. The subdued richness of the strings 
save atmosphere to the beginning of 
Weber’s Overture. In the ensuing song, 
the horns were mellow and lustrous. 
Instrument by instrument, the wood 
winds gained an exceeding lightness and 
loveliness of tone in ‘“‘Clouds’’; while the 
“serial procession’? in ‘“Fétes” was a 
iittle miracle of distant suggestion draw- 
ing nearer. The tonal grotesquerie of 
Prokoviev is exacting—and sounded im- 
pulsive, as the bassoons released their 
erunts or the. flutes their twitters. When 
lingering melody suffuses the tumult of 
Beethoven’s Finale, the suppleness and 
euphony of every choir withstood the 
A band of virtuosi indeed; but a 
bund fused also into,a single manifold 


i voice—the composer's through the..con- 


auctor’s speaking. 


we eee 


For the most part the music of th® 
day was a placed and established music’ 





yet by that virtue and vitality ever 
provoking new reflections. Within the 
easy recollection of hearers hardly mid- 
dle-aged, the musical form and _ sub- 
stance, the imaginative quality, of these 
two Nocturnes of Debussy were matter 
for endless and bitter debate. They were 
not to be endured, or they were revela- 
tions of a new beauty and imagery in 
sound. Nowadays, few question and 
fewer debate. For most the present con- 
cern is a performance that shall miss 
not a whit of either. We have become 
connoisseurs in the passing of the! 
“aerial procession.’”’ We wait for the 
bite of contrast between the dying fall 
of “Clouds” and the lusty upspringing of 
“Rétes.”’?’ Upon the quality of tone for 
each measure of “Clouds,” upon the 
partings and the meetings of the solo- 
voices, we now bestow our questionings 
—and speak of Mr. Koussevitzky’s or 
Mr. Stokowski’s Nocturnes oftener than 
of Debussy’s. In the first stage of prog- 
ress toward classic place the matter and 
the manner of a piece of music estab- 
lish themselves. In the second, virtuos- 
ity has its inning and we listeners are 
concerned with shading and accents. In 
the third and last, we bid the perform- 
ance freshen and renew. 

In this third stage now stands the 
“BEroica Symphony.’ We will not hear 
it. descending upon us from a pedestal. 
Going to it, conductor and orchestra must 
re-invoke the sensations it may have 
stirred at first, second, third performance 
in Beethoven’s immediate world. Such 
a re-creation, or rather restoration, Is the 
chief glory of Mr. Koussevitzky’s “read- 
ing.’”” By pace, rhythm, contrasts, shad-| 
ings, he makes the first movement stil]! 
sound as passionate and tumultuous as| 


it surely did to the Vienna of 1805. Weli 
also. are plumbing the depths of Bee-| 
thoven’s meiody; catching up with the! 
large might of his stride. Upon our ears! 
the Funeral March again falls piercing! 
and lambent, by a century and a quaite 
Stressed rather than subdued. Anew and 
afresh the rhythmic and melodic verve 
of the scherzo sings and dances in our 
ears. We also discover the bright tur- 
moil of Beethoven’s finale, riven by warin 
Susts of melody. As act of faith in a 
passion of revelation anew sounds “The 
Eroica.”’ ‘ 
With Weber the difference is greater; 
the difficulty more. Conductors of Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s temper must wreak them- 
selves upon this Overture to “Der 
Freischiitz,’’ if it is to be epitome of a 
romantic mood, manner, time. Hence 
sedulous pains. mystery cloaking the be- 
ginning; the song of the horns releasing 
remote, subdued beauty; the sinister 
pages sombre and tense; Agathe’s a-quiv 
er with longing; the suspensive chords 
| parting~the air; the 


finale flinging off 


rhetorical and romantical flourishes, Say, 
if the hearer likes, that the Overture to 
“Der Freischiitz” so manipulated is over- 
done. Yet the warrant is the clear pur- 
pose, the intrinsic and everlasting thrill 
of a “‘hackneved”’ classic. Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky but clears the mirror and deepens 
the image; while we hearers bathe in the 
reflection. 

Possibly Serge Sergeivich Prokoviev 
was too vividly and variously comp4n- 
ioned for the good of his Suite from 
‘“Chout.” Possibly he erred when he 
believed that fragments of that music 
could be stripped of grotesque action 
and flamboyant setting; detached from 
the theater and led little diminished in- 
to the concert-hall. Supposition remains 
supposition; but certain it is that these 
novel pieces made the least impression 
among the numbers of the day. The 
“Final Dance’ is vigorous and cumu!a: 
tive exercise with Russian folk-rhythms; 
while the whole power of the orchest-a 
whips them, blow by blow, to climax. 
The tang and the frenzy are alike there 
—but long before Prokoviev Stravinsky 
in ‘‘Petrushka”’’ turned the trick for 
western ears. No doubt, it is rude and 
lewd fun-making when the amorous mer- 
chant draws up his ‘“‘lady”’ into the chain 
ber and finds that the fleeing clown is 
transformed into goat. Most certainly, 
it warrants Prokoviev’s rollicking meas- 
urges; but our delight might be more 
boisterous if we saw, as well as heard, 
these japes, with the stage—and not the 
program-book—-for communicating me- 
dium. No less, 
of the Suite disclose Prokoviev’s design 
‘of a music rank and raucous with gZV0- 
tesquerie, tumbling and chortling with 
clownish humors, tweaking and twitter- 
ing in the same breath, relieving itself 
(as it were) by excursions into hearty 
folk-melody. Yet the clew to the hu- 
mors is the stage-figures and the stare- 
action; while out of both come the 
warrant for the folk-melody and at least 
half its virtue. Somehow the composer 
of the ‘‘Scythian Suite” and “They Ave 
Seven” hardly needs translation from the 
theater. 5" ee 
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Items of the Day 


Ded (#1 /G2b: 

- ‘ 

Next Tuesday the Symphony Orches- 
tra and Mr. Koussevitzky will make an 
unusual expedition. They will journey 
to Plymouth to give the dedicatory con- 
cert at the new Memorial Hall before an 


audience that has already taken every! 
seat. Seldom do orchestra and conductor 


bestow their favors upon atown no larger. 


than Plymouth. With reason in a glow- 
ing circuls ur it “Points with pride.” 
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| peated this evening. The program: 


Overture to “Der Freischtitz”’ 
Two Nocturnes, 


| Suite 


' Symphony 


'peeted. 


“story” 
| Unhappily the sections of the music’ 
jthat make 
, Suggestion, save in the most general 
. i way, of the action of the scenes they 
fare supposed to represent; 
ifor one horrid cry that seems tO able 
j}mark the discovery of the white goat. suffered from the too great attention 
That is perhaps nothing to complain of the conductor. 
it merely becomes necessary electrical, it 
Hio reg ‘ard the suite purely as music. 
i As such; it is characteristically well listen 
and dissects. 
and gorgeous iN) ]jke 
if There is even a section Of wouldn’t. 
4 sustained 
J used to be defined. 


Habout;: 
h “peal MF 
the first two divisions : 


1 made, 
mi dynamic 


| ingly to the ear 


Today 
| 
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Boston Symphony Season Opene . 


PP? 04 Ad ore 


ik forty-sixth 
| Boston Symphony Orchestra, the 


season of the. 


third under the conductorship of 


‘Serge Koussevitzky, was opened in 
‘Symphony, Hall yesterday afternoon 


with a concert which will be re- | 


“Clouds” and 


vals” 
from the Ballet “Chout” op. 
4 Sr cr eee n eee ee Prokofiefé 


No. 3 in BS flat major 
(‘Broica’) Op. d0..ccceeeeees Beethoven 


Mr. Koussevitzky was warmly 
The orchestra stood when he 


entered: a large portion of the audi- 


ence followed suit, and the applause 


continued after nearly all had sat 


down again. 


Prokofieff’s Suite was performed 
for the first time in Boston. The 
of the ballet is amusing. 


up this suite carry no) 


stirring in rhythmical 
contrasts, 
color. 
as beauty 
The more violent , 
come rather pleas- | 
today. When the 
ballet was first done in London, in 
1921, one critic found much of the 
music “harsh, raucous, bitter.’ jarsel 
i he then heard “The Rite of Spring?’ 

this musie of Prokofieff’s 


strikes one as delightful, amusing, 
but not as bitter. 
i 


lvrical beauty, 


“"xpressions, too, 


thrilling or lovely; 
Nor as strikingly original. 
nearer to Moussorgsky than _ to 
Stravinsky in his prime. Most of 
the audience seemed pleased; nobody 
walked out. The performance was 
Surpassingly good. A_ solo violin 
passage was played by Mr. Burgin 
with fine dash. 

The symphony, which was played 


It is much 


) |by Mr. Koussevitzky two years ago, 
’ |now marks perhaps the initia] ges- 
jture of homage at the beginning of 


| Koussevitzky, 


ithe Beethoven centenary bib it 
was played,-as previously under Mr. 
eloquently and with 
ali reverence to the composer. The 
final movement in particular was)! 
aflame with poetic beauty. Beethoven | 
is not one of the composers with 


whom Mr. Koussevitzky takes liber- 
"| ties. 


But does the conductor read the 
program notes? They included 4@) 


‘note taken from the first published: 
‘score of 
“Since this symphony is longer than 
an ordinary symphony, it should be 
performed at the beginning, 
than at the end of a concert, either 
after an overture or an aria, or after 
a concerto.” There is sound sense in 
that. 
phonies 
fashion 
cannot alter the fact that this pro- 
gram would have been more enjoy- 
able if the symphony had had the 
second place. 


this work, which , said: 


rather 


It applies, too, to other sym- 
than the “Eroica.” The 
is against it. But: fashion 


Debussy’s oft-exhibited twins were 


except! dusted off and made most present- 


The overture to “Freischiitz” 


Instead of being 
was soporific. Of course, 


when Mr. Koussevitzky asks us, we 


politely while he musically 
But sometimes we wish— 

Christopher Robin—that he 

L. A. 8. 


INITIAL CONCERT OF 
__SYMPHONY SEASON 


QZ. 9. ¢ 
Probofleft's ‘Chout” Heard 


for First Time Here 


The 46th season of Boston Symphony 
concerts began yesterday afternoon at 
Symphony Hall. Serge Koussevitzky, 
entering upon his third season as con- 


ductor, was given an exceptional ova- 
tion at the opening of the program. 
Orchestra and most of the audience 
stood in greeting and applauded loud 
and long. | 





‘The fact that every season ticket for! eee | 
every series in Boston Symphony con- On Its Own Feet | reassign Tt ET | rE ate es Rh 
certs in Boston and in New York is Feethoven’s ‘“‘Eroica”’ Symphony, i ‘A WYCiCUTTE TY SENET ERT «| had been entailed for him™in gather- 
taken, and the waiting list for next|' Mr Koussevitzky treated with un- | & i. 4 Se | = \ ling the wealth of melody which he 
year already long speaks volumes for; wonted respect for the composer’s in- ‘brought back for the delight of Boston, 
the increased popularity of symphony/tention. Except for a few tempi one |}musieé lovers—well, as the saying goes, 


concerts in general and of Mr Kous-| found none of the personal idiosyn- q | , /' that’s another story. | 
sevitzky’s brilliantly personal conduct-i crasies of the conductor between one if 1 | | | Musie, scores never heard in this 
ing in particular. and Beethoven. The sweep and eS , country, scores, many of which were 
Py , 
a 


There are few outstanding changes! braadth of the first movement, the e | written especially for the Boston Sym- 
of personnel in the orc’ astra. Jacques mournful surge of the adagio, the ty fy , Fol. teh phony, were mentioned by Mr, Kous- 
8 ime ree hyp et ge — Ray exultation of the finale were all con- a cA , 74 sevitzsky, who gave great Prisge o to 
violin section. ugusto annini no} veyed to the listener unalloyed. This | ih these famous composers 0O urope. 
longer figures among the clarinets. His eemncheay, as the conductor no doubt lf Symphony Con uctol AS } Then. with the closing statement “writ- 

yan we a Ail a po se . Oaret gs eee teed ali dots N33 | Entire Program Made he i na da ‘int at rome a 

mon egra, Who was rst its own feet. ri phony” he dismisse 1ée. ; 
clarinet last year, and a new first; Not so Weber’s ‘Freischuetz”’ over- a disappointments which had faced him in 
clarinet, Georges Hamelin has come ture. Mr Koussevitzky here wreaked i : Out for Season the process of getting them to bring | 
from Europe. his personality upon the familiar music | TM eT estat 2 them back to Boston. Many scores, | 


| | : 65 > , ; ! 

sg choo gg a not Rito gar pvt | | paehh ita Re gestae oa “ parr) ccs 

ng results. was har o forgive | discuss at all at , | 

ie dragging pace o git eae to DID MUCH WORK IN i ue dae. bine ae ethane: 

eme for horns in e introduction. ‘ p tside Is Oe ere a 
And Agathe’s measures can be gre | VACATION ABROAD such a scheme of iaetnleleg nO 
s 4g ¢ i j 1an < ing sympnony 9 seasol = } ’ 
The entire first r f th d bal ie vane situs | pigs yeah IE while in Paris, his annual series of four 
OW O e secon ale ' or. ne ‘ a ; ‘ . a : Ree “—— stella Ba sky’ L t the Opera 

With Debussy’s nocturnes, ‘Clouds 4 er : ” r Coneerts Koussevitzsky’ a a, 

cony has been reserved and sold for the | and ‘Festivals’ Mr Koussevitzky was Sergei Koussevitzsky, vconducto ane of the most popular of Hurope's 


season. This reduces the number of | ‘ 4 . ~ r : oe PME yeerya aT 
'as hitherto very successful. One par- of the Boston Symphony orchestra, summer musical season. 
rush seats from 505 to about 400. The, y Later he went to. urich, where he as- 


: ‘ticularly admires the gusto, the pois : 
preee ee toe seeks SemAINS AF rasnanviog . ' | Teturned to Boston yesterday after sisted at the International Musical Fes- 


half a dollar. t hich it laa | stresses of his version of “Festivals.” | | . | 
php pelle py was raise? trere Debussy was so evidently no} four months in Europe, technically,j tival, to which every country in the 


from 25 cents two years ago as | es ae , | 
F | mere impressionist working in pastel ‘ : : i oge | . Iworld sends its representative mu- | 
geo alepeat h sal il nr oa shades, but a holiday maker out for a a vacation, though in reality &- Perle) oj cians and music. | 
students and other iseaunions niaate | good time and not delicate about his . od for the most part tense with in-j “Did you find anything there you con- 
l th rtuniti that | effects. deatry j sidered worthy of bringing -back with 
be gla 6 same Opportunities at! The radio audience should particu- ustry. l you,” he was «asked? 
Maj Higginson so wisely and generous-: jarjy enjoy ‘the Beethoven, the Weber, As evidence of the manner in which “Vos? he replied, “I found there both 
ly gave them to hear these concerts. | Dek, csy’s ‘Weastivals.’’ The micro- ¥ “ Pe “AEN had. but a! the good I 
Tt is a pity that some benefact me iba ses: ° Sn thy > rigncctrene, he spent his+vacation,§ he had. with good and bad, but among the good . 
s pity Or; phones in.“the hall were yesterday in Cape Eee, Ate tof the coming | found three stdiuies which I will give 
does not come forward and provide a; 4 new position, proving that the broad- RM. LNe AAG S. DHS Tete hi > | this season. AS a maiter of fact I can- 
gift of sufficient annual revenue so that) casters are endeavoring to secure by season of Symphony concerts, revised | ,.,¢ help being pleased with the results 
Oe cont yyy eerie A voy & “fe she experimentation the best possible re- according: to ,his latest decisions, and| of my searches. I have a number of 
: s eat sults | things: wi es?! 
oe ; ee ' er | Sults. , written out neatly on note paper of the} things wiht me. . 
rcs ince ’ Next week's program as now an- ~ cs Tyee - the Fr bh Line on He almost seemed to hegrudge shed- , 
In yesterday's program the trustees } nounced wil! include Cesar Franck's} Se. 8. France of, the: stem ding the light of publicity on his treas- 
present to the subscribers a balance | symphony, Mozart’s “Little Night; which he and Madame Koussevitzsky|,..4.0 but amone those of which he 
sheet prided a ae “ite “4 ar ee } on” and gy Mad geerge made the return voyage. would speak were Respighi, the Italian 
season and an anticipate efic s'igel.’’ Its noveity wl e tne Nrst pune | composer, who wrote four studies for | 
year of $75,000, toward which sum /jilic performance of a new tone poem, | PROGRAMS PREPARED Boston, Albert Roussel composed an Gna 
cj. raphe rhs aes 4 seg pl ‘Southern Night, _by the young Bos-- Last night he was found in @ suite | chestral suite for the symphony, Al-! 
e sum ‘of $16, as been pledged | ton composer, Alexander Steinert. at the Vendome, enjoying a little real | exander Tansman a symphony for 


already. Pledges may be sent to E. B. 1 P.R, | relaxation for a change. There he’ Boston’s orchestra. Others are three 


Dane, treasurer, 6 Beacon st, Boston. | hits : ,e 
M ’ : . venience - its by the Russian, Phokofieff, never 
rranted an interview to the Herald, |” M Lussian, ' 
Through r Quimby’s munificence Re 5 heard in this country, and Dorfseenen, 


: -Entrance 

the radio audience is again to enjoy nt written by the great Hungarian, Bela- 
tht ren il be be habeas yerig es a eee Pee ee apport him, came to light the story of the |Bartok, for the League of Modern Com- 

this season w e broadcast so as to . phony Concerts begin anew on sv rae of hie “wacation.” He was{posers, but to have its premiere Bere 
ol heard throughout the Eastern Friday afternoon and _ Saturday ee 7 ees is a Fa ‘he parang: . Ss Peaibete aaiSonsivite: ios & 

United States and Canada. evening. Symphony Hall again houses | Willing enough to tai * Pa ; 

The only novelty of yesterday's pro- them; every seat for both series is taken; Symphony season, and all the treasure ane: 8 ee ae: ae nh t Hae 
oom ‘hac a Pe tl ioe Co. there is little change in the personnel of and oddities of the musical worlqd The snth’s «ge haeed Orr ee tat Src 
arcwed rr be edmtizable ep to jp Sox it: Site vane a fon jean’ or — 3 Watts at SNES ee a oan ae gern frst ‘clarinetist Mr “Gaston. 
err sevitzky returns as conductor. For 2 ; avin i : . deasgrntcigh os | 
many tauaic, full of rhythmic vitality, most ‘part the program . ‘asmeanbied Wholeshparved: praine af: Ris. OF- 5% Hamelin, of high repute in Paris, took | 
amusingly scored and, for the work familiar num} fon whi h h h composer, exainples of whose geniug yi, seat. Three violinists——Messrs. | 
of a renowned modernist, surprising] " ny ot eee 7 “eR will be heard here this season. : - ¢ Leib ici—joined the | 
’ prisinglty already proved his mettle—the ‘‘Eroica’ “ 7 Elcus, Graeser and Leibov | 
simple of comprehension at a first symphony of Beethoven: Weber’s Over Yes, he was enthusiastic over Pr0S} tring.choir. To it alsov comes: a New 
: asp ) pects for the Symphony season, thig player of the double-bass, Mr. Lemaire; | 


hearing. 
ture to “Des Freischiitz,’’ ‘ " : 
One greatly preferred these delight- sao MP th tie Nec ih quiet man of the magic baton, fired While at the ‘second harp, Mr. Zighera | 
with true love of his art, but when ;{ DOW partners* Mr. Holy. Otherwise the 


fully unpretentious dances to the more turnes, “Clouds” and “Fetes.” For novel 
personnel of the band is unchanged.” 


Fewer Rush Seats 


The only new detail in the routine 
management of the concerts which was 
noted yesterday is the reduction of the 
number of second balcony rush seats. 
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during which, literally dragged out of 


intricate pieces about Scythians ana ?'©°° Stands a Suite from ‘“Chout,” Pro- 
Assyrians by which Prokofieff is best kovisws serio-comic ballet of Russian 
known here. Mr Koussevitzky’s inter- clowns, first seen and heard at Paris in 
pretation had admirable clarity and 1921. . 


er re ee es ees 


came to discussion of the work that 





Symphony’s way of responding to the 


The Symphony in Crescendo _|new demand will be, precisely what lines 
of growth or modes of progress the or- 


Mr. Koussevitzky’s return quickens 
z wil . chestra will follow, no man can yet say. | 


‘Bomar oa) 


NOTES and LINES |: — Classics and“ Chout ” 


- By PHILIP HALE 


but can scarcely enlarge Boston's inter- | 
est in the impending Symphony season. But one thing is certain. The demand 
Th e orclestra, under his baton nial ao cannot be denied satisfaction. So firmly | 
. ’ founded, so notably excellent an institu-. 

tablished such breadth of appeal that | 
talk of still further increasing it is, 1 |tion as the Boston Symphony Orchestra | 
. urther mecreasng 8, 12 will grow with the times. It will come | 


one sense of the word, for the moment. to influence popular taste and Sisdiuvtar | 


quite idle. 


Long before the conductor .:,ndards in matters of music even more 


had finished his European vacation, the | widely and richly than has. ever Sak Been | 


mere knowledge that he would return | pyesseq, GAAMS- 


for the current year had led to almost 
complete sale of all available tickets for 
the regular concerts of 1926-27. 
the hall for Friday afternoons, Saturday 
evenings and Monday evenings is fully 
sold out. <A few scattering seats remain 
for the Tuesday series. To be sure, tick- 


| 


Today 


| 


ets for the Thursday concerts in Cam- | 


bridge have not yet been offered, but 
shortly they will be, and when they are 
it is a foregone conclusion that not a 
place will remain. Apparently, if we are 
to talk of broadening the public in actual 
attendance upon the Symphony Concerts, 
we now must talk of broadening Sym- 
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LECTURES ON SYMPHON 


3 pe A. Sefibr td. iG 
Course Interpreting Friday and Satur- 


day Programs Opens Oct. 13 at Public 


Library | 

The third annual. course of lectures | 
“to aid in the appreciation of ‘Boston ; 
Symphony Concerts” ig announced by the 
Division of University Extension, State 
Department of Education, aeting in. co- 


operation with the Boston Public Library. 


‘The series, 


twenty-four lectures in ant, | 


‘will begin ‘Wednesday, Oct. 13, at 5.15 


phony Hall, arcading it, perhaps, so that 


the audience room will cover all of Mas- 
gachusetts avenue! 

In the light of this situation, the de- 
cision of the trustees to accept the gen- 
erous private offer for broadcasting all 
of this year’s twenty-four concerts on 
Saturday evenings seems all the more 
| urely commendable. An opportunity to 
Fo low the concerts will thus be given 
not only to thousands who never 
would have ‘been inclined to give 
‘them ear were it not for the radio, 
but also in many cases to persons 
who cannot secure seats for the 
concerts, no matter how much they 
may desire to be within the hall. More- 
over, the extension of Boston’s interest. 
in the Symphony Orchestra during re- 
cent years, whether as shown by the in- 
creased attendance or as encouraged 
among the vast new public that follows 
the radio, is obviously a force that is 
full of creative power. 
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open to the public. 


P. M. in the lecture hall of the Boston 
Public Library and will continue on | 
Wednesdays preceding concerts through- 
out the fall and winter. Each week the | 
program of the concerts to be given on! 


the following Friday and Saturday in 


Symphony Hall, will be considered and. 
illustrated on the piano. The lecturers 
will include: Alfred H. Meyer, John A. 
O’Shea, Stuart Mason. Henry Levine, 
Warren Story Smith, Nicholas Slonimsky, 
Joseph F. Wagner, Penfield Robkerts, and 
Malcolm Lang. 

According to Charles F. D. Belden, 
director of the Boston Public Library, 
“the course is designed for all who wish 
to gain a keener enjoyment in the appre- 
ciation of orchestral music as well as for 
teachers and students. Although based 
on the current repertory, it will be es- 
sentially a study of orchestral composi- 
tion from the listener’s point of view. 
The principles of music relating to form 
and design, the principles of interpreta- 
tion and the characteristics of the differ- 
ent musical instruments will be studied, 
together with practice in score reading.” 

The first meeting, on Oct. 18, will be 
A nominal fee for 


clerical expenses will be the only charge 
’ 


Just what the for the course. 


| 
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'mer is still in manuscript. 


Prokofieft’s Suite taken from the mu- 


Isic of his ballet “Chout” (‘The Buf- 


foon’’), will be performed at the Sym- 
phony concerts this week for the first 
time in Boston. In 1915 Prokofieff wrote 
two ballets, ‘‘Harlequin” (or “The Har- 


lequin’s Story’’), and “Chout.’’ The for- 
It was to 


‘have been performed in Paris and Lon- 
;don, but the war prevented a produc- 
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this wife’s clothes, 


tion. 

“Chout’”’ was brought out by the Diag- 
hileff Russian ballet at the Theatre de 
la Gaiete Lyrique, on May 17, 1921. The 
drop curtain, the stage settings and the 
costumes were all in highly colored 
‘“futurist’’ designs. 

The Young Buffoon’s pretty wife is 

also a buffoon. They wish to play a 
joke on the Seven Old Buffoons, who 
visit them. He pretends to order a 
meal: she pretends to refuse; then he 
pretends to kill her, but he revives her 
by cracking a whip at her. 
The Old Buffoons are greatly pleased 
the miracle. They purchase the 
whip, and, going home, try the experi- 
ment on their own wives. They kill 
them, but the whip does not bring them 
to life. 

In the next scene the Young Buffoon 


by) | disguises himself to escape the wrath 


He appears dressed in 
but his movements 
He is taken away, still in 


of the old men. 


betray him. 


Bet his wife’s dress, as a servant to the | 
noe || Seven. 


They have seven frolicsome 
daughters and wish to see them mar- 
ried. A rich merchant comes to inspect 
the daughters; he chooses the Young 
3uffoon, who is in a sad plight. At the 
end there is a fantastic mix-up. 

M. Slawinsky played the Young Buf- 
foon; Mme. Sokolova took the part of 
the wife. | 

When the ballet was produced in Lon- 
don in June, 1921, Prokofieff conducted. 

The Suite was performed for the first 
time at Brussels in 1924. 

-——29-——— 

There were performances of ‘‘Chout’”’ 
at the Neighborhood Theatre, 
York, beginning March 6, 1924. Albert 
Carroll was the chief dancer. It was 
said at the time that the piece would 
have an entirely new choreography and 
setting, “and since this new interpreta- 
tion emphasizes the folk character of 
the piece the farce is broader and more 
naive.” It is doubtful if Prokofieff’s 
score was then used, for it calls for a 
huge orchestra. 
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New | 


First Program ‘for the Re-Opening : | 
Symphony Concerts Aa 


QEEMINGLY, centenaries lurked 

at the back of Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s head as he made the pro- 
gram for the first pair of Sym- 
phony Concerts on Friday, Oct. 8, 
and Saturday, Oct. 9, beginning 
the forty-sixth season. A hundred 
years ago last June, Weber died 
in London, and on the conductor’s 
list is the Overture to his opera, 
“Der Freischiitz.”” In March of 
1827, Beethoven departed this life 
in Vienna, and Mr. Koussevitzky 
is anticipating the anniversary 
with per’‘ormances of the ‘Eroica 
Symphony,” heard from him, ably, 
in his first autumn at Symphony 
Hall. Faithful to Prokoviev, he 
announces fcr the first times in 
Roston the Suite from “Chout,” 4a. 
ballet of Russian clowns, staged . 
some years ago in Paris by Mr. 
Dyagilev. The fourth number of 
the awaited program is the paired 
Nocturnes of Debussy—‘Clouds” 
and ‘‘Fetes,’”’ music also in which 
Mr. Koussevitzky proved his. 
mettle two seasons ago. In sum, @ 
program to please conservatives 
and leave the innocent un- 
tarnished. 
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WATT 
| The audiences of the Boston Sym- | 
'phony orchestra will miss the presence 
\of Mr, Hoffmann, the violinist, on the 


He has been a member for néar- 
‘ly 40 years, and has rendered loyal and | 
‘| helpful service. An excellent musician, | 
|with great experience in routine work, | 
he has resigned his membership, wish- 
‘ing to devote his time to the exercise 
of his profession in other ways. It is a 
. pleasure to note that the trustees of the 
‘orchestra, through their president, 
Judge Cabot, have expressed in writing 
‘their warm appreciation of Mr. Hoff- 
/mann’s services and their regret at his 
resignation. 


stage. 


There are few changes in the mem- 
bership of the orchestra. Mr. Hamelin, 
the new first clarinet, a pupil of Tur- 
ban. was awarded a second prize at the 
| Paris Conservatory in 1903; a first prize 
_in 1904. There are two new violinists, 

a new double-bass player, and a new 
|second harpist. Mr. Allegra, the first 
|| clarinet of last season, has taken the 
‘| place left vacant by the resignation of 
Mr. Vannini. 





FADED TEXT FADED TEXT 


Another of Finck’s rare qualities was, 
his ardor. He never lost. his zest for the 
‘things he loved, never wearied of hymn- 
ing his adoréd Grieg, Dvorak, Liszt, 
MacDowell. He never wrote as-.if he 
were bored, though sometimes he de-' 
clared that he was—by Brahms, for in- 
stance, whom he disliked and engaging- 
'y disparaged. He did not always per- 
suade one to agree with him; and he 
had, like all of us, his prejudices and 
prepossessions. But what counted was 
his deli. it in the beauty and the great- 
ness that took possession of his spirit, 
and his determination that the things. 
he loved and valued we too should enjoy. 


| ‘ ‘ He did no: always persuade one .to 
CUTTINGS agree with him; and he iad, like all cf 
us. his prejudices and prepossessions. 


But what count2d was his delight in the 
Our Own Philip Hale Included beauty and greatness that took posses- 
(From the New York Herald-Tribune) sion of his spirit, and his determination 


One by one the elder statesmen among | trat the things he lovel and valued We 

fie ©} too shouid enjoy and esteem, Vhat de- 
the music critics of America go to their'ljight and that conviction he succeeded 
honored rest. Huneker, Krehbiel, andj often in communicating to those who 
: . : f 1 , “ic Thent . > AC, ; > 
‘now Finck—the versatile, pertinacious, read his words. What more ecoula he 


‘ ae have wished” 
inimitable Henry T. Finck, who retired 


from the New York Evening Post in 4 Good Memory sy am. Ot. 7. ga 6 
|1924 after a service of 43 years 4S) One py one the Elder Statesmen lamongs 
‘music editor of that journal, and who is the music-critics of America go to their 
‘now dead at 72. honored rest. Huneker, Krehbiel, and and esteem. That delight and that con-| 
| ae was an extraordinary group of erit-| now Finck—the versatile, pertinacious. _ | viction he succeeded often in communl- 
ics, that Big Six, which -neluded tye | inimitable Henry T. Finck, who retired _j|cating to those who read his words. ; 


' ; from The New York Evening Post in _ ‘What more could he have wished? [The 
three who have ieft us and those three 


1924 after a service of forty-three years i | New York Herald-Tribune 


others who sill happily survive—-Ald-|ay music-editor of that journals and who ~ haa ca NW IT 
‘rich and Hendersen and Hate. These, jg now dead at seventy-two. It was a | 10 (PEN : iH 


men did pionees work in the advanct-| gytraordinary group of critics, that Big 


ment of musical understanding and ap-| Six, which included the three who have 
Pittsburgh Concert Season 
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Fe en ney Toe ance RS as ead tines. hikes, Gere, ben 
lehich now is our daily bread was first happily survive—Aldrich and Hendersc + 
oa Thee then ac a a yee ain ioye 1 and Hale. These men did pioneer ol ' 
Te ore cet pumnactoun of co in the advancement of musical ueper- 
six. His grea” and excelling quality was standing and appreciation Ml this -. bo 
ecurage. No e1iiic was ever less hair- try. It was largely due to them a 
peved by conventions and fetishes, less much of the music which now 15 OW 
awed by the sucred cows of musical te- daily bread was first tolerated, then ac 
spectability. ft required higsh courage cepted, then enjoyed. 


to speak well of Wagner in the early Finck was the most pugnacious of the 


"80s, when he was abhorred as a reyvo- 
lutionist—almost as much as it takes to 
speak well of him today, when he is uhe 
fashionable and derided. 34. Finck, 
with a ziad shout, threw his har inta 
the Wagner:i21 ting half a century AL‘, 
and he fought for this strange new mu- 
sic until he saw Wagner triumphant 
throughout the world. Yet Finck showed 
even greater courage: he dared to say 
lihat the mighty occasionally nod-—that 
| Beethoven, for instance, was sometimes 
tedious and baininl. He said tnese things 
‘not delicately, tentatively, but bluntly 
and in a loud voi-.e, to the horror of tne 
iand in a loud voice, to the horror of the 
thoveht the same thoughis but licked 
the audacity to confess them. 
' Another of Finck’s rare qualitics was 
rhis ardor. “To never lost his zest for 
ithe things he loved, never weared of 
ihgymning his adored Grieg, Dvorak, 
Liszt, MacDowell. He never wrote as if 
he were bored, thoiicth sometimes he de- 
clared that he was by Brahms, for in- 
stunce, whom te disliked and cngeaging- 
iv disparaged. 


Six. His great and excelling quality 
was courage. No critic was ever les 
hampered by conventions and fetishes 
less awed by the Sacred Cows of musica! 
respectability. It required high couras' 
to speak well of Wagner in the ear.y 
eighties, when he was abhorred as 4 
revolutionist—almost as much as it takes 
to speak well of him today, when he 
unfashionable and derided. But Finck, 
with a glad shout, threw his-hat into 
Wagnerian ring half a century ago, 

he fought for this strange new ?}” 
sic until he saw Wagner triumphar 
throughout the world. Yet Finck shovwc" 
even greater courage: he dared to 
that the mighty occasionally nod—t. 
Beethoven, for instance, Was sometil 
tedious and banal. He said these thin: 
not delicately, tentatively, but blun: 
and in a loud voice, to the horror of 
orthodox and the delight of those * 
thought the same thoughts but lac! 
ithe audacity to confess them. 


Starts with Boston 
Orchestra 


ee ee eee 


‘ Under the leadership of its conductor, 
Serge -Koussevitzky, the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra will have the honor of 
opening the Bymphony cenoert season in 
Pittsburgh when it plays in the Syria To the Editor of The Herald: 


Mosque on - Nov. 6 and 6. 


Alfred Holy, haroist. 


Satine mm me ee ee 


SELECTIONS FROM 


For 


OUR MAIL BAG 
LIKES PHILIP HALE 


the past 40 years I have lived 


The Pittsburgh season will present ,in Boston, during which time I have 
neries of seven pairs, numbering the been 


but to the Boston orchestra has been 
given the honor of-opening the program, 


a faithful reader of The Boston 
finest orchestras in the United States, Herald. 


Presently I am leaving Boston to 
locate 
Other concerts to be given include those’ Cate 
by the New York Symphony, the New Wr 


in San Francisco, Cal I am 


iting to say that I feel I should ex- 


York Philharmonic, the Cincinnati Sym -Pire if I were to be deprived of read- 


phony,-the Cleveland Symphony and theing Mr. Hale’s column, ‘‘As the World | 
Minneapolis orchestra. Wags,’’ 


Conductor Kouasevitzky of the BostonWworth while musical criticisms. 


orchestra is highly regarded in Pitts- 
burgh. 
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HARRIETTE W. WOOLLEY. 


ann oe @ £ ete . ames 
407 Huntington avenue, Boston, Dec. 20, 


as well as his exceedingly | 
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A tiio of musicians arrives in New York on the 
S. S. Paris. Left to right: Ernest Schilling of 
New York, Ignaz Friedman of Poland and Alfred 
Cortot of Paris, pianists who have come for this 


s¢°30..8 concert tours. (Masetreta) 
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TIGHT BINDING 
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TO THE SUBSCRIBERS AND PATRONS OF 1HE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, INC. 


We submit herewith a comparative statement for the years 1924, 25 and 1926 at the close of business July 31st. For the past season 
the operating income increased $40,487.93, and the expenses increased §§4,984.76, due almost entirely to increased salaries and additional men 
in the Orchestra. ‘The income from the Endowment Fund increased $2,)90.00. 
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RECEIPTS 1924 1925 1926 | PAYMENTS 1925 


Gross Income from Concerts $435,445.97 $458,963.02 $490,821.50) Expense of Concerts, Rents, 
Symphony Hall Rents, etc. . 95,833.35 113,640.22 115,364.99 : Travelling Expenses, Solo- 
Programmes ...... . 42,547.28 48,154.93 53,566.65 — ists,ete.. . .... . . $165,183.77 $156,904.82 $158,230.92 | 
Sale of Bound Volumes . . 280.50 901.33 884.20 § Symphony Hall Mainten- | : 
Interest on Bank Balances . 1,831.71 Se 225.01 OBR oe uk erie occa ton A 117,311.90 120,262.16 
Sundry Receipts .... . 354.63 628.46 § Programmes. ...... 35,702.10 39,287.35 42,069.73 | 
$$$ -§ —______—_ —————— | Orchestra Salaries ... . 317,661.11 318,121.60 361,756.71 | 
Operating Income ... . $576,293.44 $624,002.88 $664,490.81 | Other Salaries ...... 29,403.25 27,662.00 29,093.00 
Payments .......- .- 664,332.62 674,502.26 729,487.02 @ Insurance ........ 1,998.76 2,105.03 1,530.24 
eC Music... i. iwi iwiw iw 2,248.71 2,397.03 4,205.04 
Operating Deficit. . . . . $88,039.18 $50,499.38 $64,996.21 i Interest on Notes .... 481.74 | 
Income Endowment Fund » Sundry Expense .... . 10,252.02 10,712.53 12,339.22 
and Interest .... . 6,713.80 8,685.83 11,194.21 § | 


es 5 -_-—_———— oO eee 
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Me NetLloss ....... . $81,325.38 $41,813.55 — $53,802.00 ' $664,332.62 $674,502.26 $729,487.02 
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Again this year the Orchestra salaries must be increased by about 5,000.00, and taxes have increased $5,000.00 owing to the increased tax 
© rate in the City of Boston. The estimated deficit for the season 1926-45 is $75,000.00. We have pledges of $16,001.67 towards this deficit. We 
hope the total pledges will be increased to at least $75,000.00. f 3 
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FREDERICK P. CABOT ARTHUR LYMAN 
RNEST B. DANE HENRY B, SAWYER 
M. A. DeWOLFE HOWE GALEN L. STONE 

E. B. Dang, Treasurer, JOHN ELLERTON LODGE BENTLEY W. WARREN 


6 Beacon Street, FREDERICK E. LOWELL Trustees 
Boston, Mass. i 
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SYMPHONY HALL 46th Season, 1926-1927 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


FIVE 
TUESDAY 
AFTERNOON 
CONCERTS 


at 3.15 


NOV. 30 JAN. 4 


FEB. 8 MAR. | 
APR. 26 


The Tuesday Afternoon Concerts, so successfully 
instituted last season, are to be continued. 


Mr. Koussevitzky will again give programmes 
of special interest and character, which shall be 
representative of each important period or style 
of symphonic music. The programmes will be 
grouped according to the various national schools. 


ees 


A few season tickets for this series are now available at the 
subscription office 
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CHILDREN’S CONCERTS 


conducted by 


ERNEST SCHELLING 
ASSISTED BY FIFTY MEMBERS OF 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
at Jordan Hall 
on SATURDAY MORNINGS at ELEVEN 
January 15, 29 
February 12, 26 
BALCONY SEATS FOR THE SERIES, $8.00, $6.00 


(No tax) 
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Application by mail to 


MR. CARL P. DENNETT 
80 Federal Street - ° Boston 


Kindly enclose checks 


TO OUR SYMPHONY SUBSCRIBERS 


_It has been suggested that subscribers who for 


any reason find themselves unable to attend the 
Symphony Concerts, and whose tickets would not other- 
wise be used, send them in to be sold for the benefit of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. Endowment Fund. 


(If it is too late to mail the tickets, kindly tele- 


phone their location to Symphony Hall, Back Bay 1492.) 


_ Kindly send such tickets as early each week as 


convenient to Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 


Symphony Hall, Boston. 
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The Massachusetts Division of University Extension 
in codperation with 


The Public Library of the City of Boston 
OFFERS 


A Series of 
Lectures, with Music 


ON THE 


Boston Symphony Concerts 


Beginning Wednesday, October 13, 1926 
at 5.15 p.m. 
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in the 


Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library 


(Boylston Street Entrance) 


These lectures are intended for all those who wish to gain a keener enjoyment 
and appreciation of symphonic music, as well as for teachers and students of music. 
The lecturers analyze on each Wednesday the music to be performed at the Boston 
Symphony Concert of that week. It is intended whenever possible to secure the 
codperation of lecturers or artists to assist in presenting numbers for which they 
are especially qualified. 


LECTURERS 


Ricuarp G. APPEL Carut F. PFATTEICHER 
EpwAaRpD BALLANTINE PENFIELD ROBERTS 
Joun N. Burk _ Raymonp C. Rosinson 
Henry GIDEON NicoLtas SLONIMSKY 
Henry F. GI.Bert WALTER R. SPALDING 
Wituiam C. HEILMAN WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Epwarp BURLINGAME HILL 
Matcoutm LANG 

Henry LEVINE 

Leo Ricw Lewis 
Hami.tton C. MacpnoucGAa.u 
JoHN P. MARSHALL 
STUART Mason 

Autrrep H. Meyer 


Timotuoy MATHER SPELMAN 
THOMPSON STONE 

Orro G. T. STRAUB 

Grace May STuTsMANN 
THomMAs WHITNEY SURETTE 
CATHERINE S. SWETT 
Joseph H. WaGNER 

FRANK WALLER 


Joun A. O’SHEA 
Assisting Artists 1924-1926 


Paut Mimart, clarinet 
ALESSANDRO NICCOLI, violin 
Boaz PI.uer, bassoon 
Jesus SANROMA, piano 
Lupwic SPEYER, 0b0¢ 


Gaston Biapet, flute 
ARTHUR FIEDLER, piano 
WALTER Hanson, piano 
Max Hess, French horn 
Jean LEFRANC, viola 
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Enrollment fee $1.00 for the course. The first lecture is open free to the public. 
James A. Moyer, Director, “— 
The Division of University Extension. 


Cuar.es F. D. Betpen, Director. 
The Public Library of the City of Boston. 





The Massachusetts Division of University I’xtension 
in codperation with 
The Public Library of the City of Boston 


OFFERS 
A Series of 
Lectures, with Music 


ON THE 


Boston Oympnony Concerts 


Beginning Wednesday, October 13, 1926 
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in the 


Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library 


Boy Iston Street I'ntrance 


‘who wish to gain a keener enjoyment 
well as for teachers and students of music. 
the music to be performed at the Boston 

is intended whenever possible to secure the 
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LECTURERS 


RicHarp G. APPEL CarRL F. PFATTEICHER 

IK DWARD BALLANTIN! PENFIELD ROBERTS 

louN N. Burk RAYMOND C. ROBINSON 
HLENRY GIDEON NICOLAS SLONIMSKY 

HENRY |I°. GILBERT WALTER R. SPALDING 
WittiAM C. HEILMAN WARREN STOREY SMITH 
EDWARD BURLINGAME FIt1L1 TimotHy MATHER SPELMAN 
VIALCOLM LANG ‘THOMPSON STONE 

HENRY [LEVIN] Orro G. T. STRAUB 

Leo Ricw Lewis GRACE May STUTSMANN 
LIAMILTON C. MACDOUGALI THOMAS WHITNEY SURETTE 
JOHN P. MARSHALL CATHERINE 8S. SWET1 
STUART MASON JosepH H. WAGNER 
\”tFRED H. MEYER FRANK WALLER 

JOHN A. O'SHEA 
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Assisting Artists 1924-1926 


GASTON BLADET, flute PauL Mimart, clarinet 
\RTHUR FIEDLER, piano \LESSANDRO NICCOLI, v10lin 
WALTER HANSON, pianc BoAZ PILLER, bassoon 
\IAx Hess, French horn l—ESUS SANROMA, ~1an0 
W. S. Quinby, who made it possible for millions of music lovers |} JEAN Lerranc, viol Lupwic Speyer, oboe 
ger gg ree im to enjoy the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Ch; adio r Quinby is head of the Boston, New York and ‘nrollment fee r the course. The first lecture is open free to the public. 
icago house bearing his name. a : 
0 rye tee ree cee el James A. Moyer, Director, 
The Division of University Extension. 
CyHarLes FF. D. BELDEN, Director. 
The Public Library of the City of Boston. 
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The Boston Symphony orchestra, famous throughout the world as an outstanding example of musicianly accomplishment, 

will be heard by thousands of radio listeners throughout the country over station WBZ and through a network of other 
‘nationally heard stations, including WJZ, New York; WGY, Schenectady, and WRC, Washington, D. C. These 
‘symphony concerts are sponsored by W. S. Quinby, prom inent Boston business man, who also made possible the 
| concerts of this orchestra and the Pops, tast year. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY © 
ON WBZ AND CHAIN 


CR 


WJZ, WRC and WGY to Take 
| Several of Concerts 


anne 


_ Marking the first time that a chain 
‘of radio stations of national coverings 
‘will tie in with a New England station 
‘it was announced yesterday that 15 con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony Orches-~ 
tra, which opens its 46th season Oct. 9, 
will be sent out through a network in- 
cluding some of the most powerful 
broadcasters in the world. 


| FROM STATION WBZ 
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for transmitting a series of broadcasts, | 


a ee 
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newts eer Cee 
house station WBZ, which will feed lo 
of the Symphony concerts to a chain in- 
cluding WJZ, New York; WGyY, Sche- 
nectady, and WRC, Washington, ; & M&F 
This tie in will thus make the con- 
certs available to all listeners as far 
west as the Mississippi river, while 
owners of powerful receivers located 
still farther west will be in position to 
hear the broadcasts. 

The concerts which will be heard 
through WBZ and the chain network 
will be given to the radio audience by 
W. S. Quinby, head of the Boston, New 
York and Chicago houses bearing his 
name, who last season sponsored the 
broadeastinge of both the Boston Sym- 
phony and Pops concerts. 

The dates of the broadcasts by 
WBZ chain are Oct. 9, 16 and 23, N 
20, Dec. 4, 11 and Jan. 22 and 
Feb. 19 and 26, March 5, April 16, 29 | 


or 
astls 


and 30. 


The entire series of 24 Saturday even- | 


ing concerts by this world-famous or- 
ganization of 107 musicians, directed 
by the Russian conductor, Serge Kous- 
sevitsky, will be broadcast by Westing- 


The other nine of the 24 Saturday 
night concerts will only be broadcast 
through Westinghouse station WBZ. 


-The dates of these programs are Oct. 


80, Nov. 18, Dec. 18, Jan. 1 and 15, Feb. 
12, March 19 and 26 and April 2. 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA | 
ON HERALD, SUNDAY, SEPTEMISER 12, 1926 
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The Boston Symphony orchestra. famous throughout the world as an outstanding example of musicianly accomplishment, 


will be heard by thousands of radio listeners throughout the country over station WBZ and through a network of other 

nationally heard stations, including WJZ, New York: WGY;, Schenectady, and WRC, Washington, D. Cc. These 

symphony concerts are sponsored by W. S. Quinby, prom inent Boston business man, who also made possible the 
concerts of this orchestra and the Pops, tast year. 
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of the Symphony concerts to a chain in- 
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jcerts available to all listeners as far 
west as the Mississippi river, while 
owners of powerful receivers located 
still farther west will be in position to 
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The concerts which will be heard 
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A BALLET OF CLOWNS: 
MR. KOUSSEVITZKY’S 
FIRST NOVEL PIECE 


im OL. 2. 1926 


FRAGMENTS FROM PROKOVIEV’S 


“CHOUT” 


A Lusty Folk-Tale to Lively Music—A 
”/ Scenario of Hearty Burlesque—The Good 
'Memory of Henry T. Finck—Forthcomicg 
; Programs—Incidents and Prospects 


© PARIS last summer Mr. Kous- 

sevitzky took many things from | 

his Bostonian Turn 

about 
pair of concerts 
and Saturday next, 
from his concert in 
His friend Prokoviev 
“’Cnout” ’-~Russian for clown or buffoon— 
eas the title. “Chout”’ originally 
written as a Lallet for Dyaghilev’s troupe 
of dancers. In 1915 Prokoviev began 
sketches for the piece. Interrupted by 
the war, he completed it in 1920. On 


repertory. 
his first 
Friday 


is fair play; to 
in Boston on 
he brings a novelty 
aris on June third. 
is the composer. 


was 


in June London also sat before it. 
In 1923 the composer arranged an or- 
-chestral suite from the music, first heard 
at Brussels in November of 1924, For 
the ballet Prokoviev wrote the scenar‘to 


@s well as the music. 
#olk-tale he based it. Into six scenes he 
cast it. Turned into the spoken Englis’) 
of the year 1926, the sub-title might run: 
“Story of a Young Clown Who Got the 
Best of Seven Older 


Scene I. 


Upon a Russian 


Clowns.” 


Once upon a time there was 
a clown—‘‘Le Bouffon.’’ The clown had 
@ wife—‘‘La Bouffonne.” The clown } 
Was seated on the edge of his stove trv 
ing to invent a trick to play on 
other clowns. His wife was scrubbing 
the floor. Finally the clown found 
“what he was looking for. He jumped 
to the ground and said: “Wife, listen 
to me. Shortly. seven clowns are ccmin; 
to visit us. When I tell you to set the 
tabie, -yourwiill retuse and i will seem to 


SOre 


the seventeenth of May, 1921, it re- 
ceived first performance—from Dyaghi- 
jev’s Russian Ballet in, Paris. Early 

i 


Four Figures —The Old Clown, 


EEF pe me em re 
om —w0e 


men mnmee ne ee ee 


kill you. 
i tiaike mv 


When you have fallen, I will 
whip. At the first crack 0 
the whip, make some movement; at the 
second, turn around; .at the third, get uP 
and set the table. Then we shall be 
able .o sell our whip at a good price. 
No sooner said than done: the ciown 
came, saw the miracle, and paid thre 
hundred rubles for the whip. 

scene II. Returned to their ow 
home, the seven clowns decided to teél 
their purchase, They killed their seve! 
wives; cracked the ‘hii over them; but 
mot one came back to life. | 


NE Tt aoe Canteen bh apadeaias >. Ste os 


Il. The widowers, furious;’ ran 


alovenres | 


Prokoviev S 


Re re 


amu trie rolovtsian 
“Prince Igor.”’ The setting 
and decorations for ‘‘Chout’’. were de- 
signed by Michel Larinov, and four of the 
costumes are pictured herewith. The 
color-scheme was of brilliant reds 
and vivid oranges, in the cubistic man- 
ner. Prokoviev conducted. Apparently 
the chief interest of the day lay in 


and chief interest in “Chout” 
, concentrated on the music. To it 
dancing and stage-pictures both gave 


way. Of this musie Parisian reviewers 
Have written: 
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Wances 
from 
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Was 


“Choe 
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‘“Chout’’ is an important work from 
awvalutian of. 
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Was Ballet on Dyaghilev’s Stage 
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Concert-Music at Symphony Hall 4 
burlesque. ~Tt TSO OT OA ET GS Se 
ful. the whole thing, just harmless, 
eood-natur edfooling. Musically speak- 
ing, this sort of work does more to 
‘nlace” moder nistic music than all of 
the writings on the subject put to- 
gether For the sake of fun-making 
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The Soldier, The Young Clown’s Wife, The Matchmaker — from Lariongv’s Designs for the Russian Folk-Tale of Clowns, to Be Heard as 


iii 





TIGHT BINDING 


—Beoscene III. The widowers, furious, ran A D8Chout!" is an im mport 


ee TORRE gC TY —_ 7 ia the house of the young clown, deter- Rie he point of view of the ‘evolut ion of — 
#, ; ; | ‘Gigined to make him pay dearly, He be-| musi¢al art. Prokoviev does not — 
. me frightened, hid his wife, disguised] follow in the footsteps of Stravinsky. | 


. ‘ ‘ ‘ fs ; 4 | 
| : 4 mself in his sister’s clothes. When the : oe : as af 
Dyaghilev Ss | | ) ,. Surely there is no relation to “Le — 


Ya 
MW 


wns came to seek out the culprit, he| = Saere’’ in a music the most striking me" 
s seated at the spinning-wheel. But quality of which is. transparence. | 
= “sister” pleased them. They seized Wilfully aggressive dissonances, bru-— 
chap ted Te2 away, and decided to tality, violence ‘are here displaced by 
p | 7 as ar kitchen-maid until) a frenetic, laughing vitality, running 
saan pe ne ree course like a pure . mountain- 
cene IV, The sever crowns had seven stream, full of brilliance and light. 
ughters. The time had come to find Nor does Prokoviev share Stravin- 
shiz Ve 6 
sbands f, them. A merchant came sky’s rhythmic complexities. Rather 
th two match-makers to choose a bride he invents rapidly running melodic 
apa ie en eee pene What a lines with an irresistible force of ex- 
sikel,. Walk tea Me, oo Soe pression. Without recourse to excep- 
: une! ! ut t : daughters of the clowns tional accentuation, they give the: 
not plcase : “chant. ae y ; ? 
‘ neh TE | og the merchant. He chose | feeling of continuous activity and mo- 
Seene V. Arrived at home, the mer- aug pre fn chi "7 ec a rien 
ant took the young wife to his cham- | mae fs | a Bir dnigee Babbar .9'23 40° iain 
br. At first the clown-maid did not Se eee aT. att ae 
ow how to get himself out of this situa-| !* dele en iglg oor FTORGV IRS oOuraris 
effects of a cCelicious novelty. .. . 


on. He: said to the merchant: “I, am : 
Tie a sheet to me and lower me There is here a new force, lively, 


rough the window into the yard. When| ‘SUpple, tending toward simplicity 
give you the signal, draw me back up.” rather than complexity, toward clari- 
he merchant did as requested. But ty and melodic plenty. Using all the. 
hen he drew up the sheet, he found: a innovations of his time, Prokovieyv 
at tied to it, and a great fear came creates a new style, infinitely seduc- — 
on him. He cried aloud for help. REVO s cc 0, kuti 9-3 
fasten to me, good people; my wife has One encounters in “Chout’’ for the 
en turned ‘to a goat.’’ The match- first time in Prokoviev, a number of 
bakers and servants came quickly, and Russian folk-themes, stoutly — dis- 
led by magic formulas and by turning gvuised, tu be sure. Indeed, this music 
na twisting the goat to break the spell. is not Russian in the. same sense? — 
inally the goat died of their efforts. as the music of Balakirev or Mu- = 
Scene VT. The merchant, hcart-broken, sorgsky. It reminds one rather of 
G1 SE llbeaied Sonik wiee: The clowns the Russianism of Rimsky-Korsakov. 
i SST tie ith a him: “You wanted Occasionally it makes one think even 
cenen-maid,; SO much the wurse for of Mozart and particularly of Scar-) 
ou, Suddenty the young -clown ap- iatti 
agin} cing art ip Seven soldiers. An adaptation of ‘“Chout” under the 
Whene to Mie aie yt ave you done? |title ‘‘Buffoon” was staged at the Neigh- 
oat. ‘Whereupon h ao gave him the | borhood Playhouse in New York, Mareh 
O arrest the cess pce ang the soldiers 15, 1924. The orchestral score was ar- 
he merchant ‘to sala thitee and obliged | ranged for two pianos, violin, flute, oboe, | 
bles, And the pe atiatas. er hundred ru-| percussion. A reviewer with a point of | 
heraisdiatchi: ata: and his wife amused | yiew of his own wrote in The Musical 
nda soldie tide: the money, while the | Courier: 
niahtamr erate a Kor his ballet Prokoviev has writ- 
ue ee ten music that has the same relation 
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ivs Designs for the Russian Folk-Tale of Clowns, to Be Heard as i, At the first performance of the ballet} to real music as the comic sections 
a The 3 of our newspapers have to real art, 

and the pantomime to which he at- 

taches it is of the same nature, real 
burlesque. It is thoroughly delight- 
ful. the whole thing, just harmless, 
eood-natured fooling. Musically speak- 
ing, this sort of work does more to 
‘nlace”’ modernistic music than all of 
the writings on the subject put. to- 
Woy the sake of fun-making 
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table, you will refuse and I wi ) Cracked the whip over them; but ) Way. Of. this ™ 3 o1d . na ; 

, you, will seem to} not one | 1is music Parisian reviewers 3.°10GLL ‘“qstuy oy} 78 Jey peysniqpne | 
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‘ame back to life. oe have written: ‘TiManr Terr Aq WeATID ‘MeuSWOTM We 


‘csXtL » 
, = hout ’ shared the program with 
ne Firebird,’’ a suite of Andalusian 


- _ tet * oi . q i ie neces - . 

Se cS ae ayy ; D unde the reneral t l vy 

“Story of a Young Clown W } ; eee eee OP men’? neral title “Quadro 
y ing Clow Who Got the = Ilamenco and the Polovtsian Dances 


Best of Seven Older Clowns.” fr “Dyas 
. | 6 j}take my whip At the fir : PON Prince or... (Ha setti 
. | é e : rack 0) aA ine settir 
scene I. Once upon a time there was] the whip, make some et ape ind decorations for “Chout” ope ae. 
- i a. s : i* | ‘ ‘ 5 — 7 ‘ = . rit } aio Sai a Se - : $ / v~ 
a clown Le Bouffon.” The clown had] second, turn around; at the third, get up] Bes: red by Michel Larinov, and four of the 


ee 


me ee _ 


Kill you, When you have fallen, I w’'l! 


a wife—‘'T rae { f ry, é% =) r? Tr im” 4 “A cos 1 qQy : 
zi =Bouffonne. Phe clown}and set the ‘table. Then we shall | | 7 costumes are pictured herewith. The 


Was seate n re of his stove trv |[; : color-schen , 
: : pa ay on some] AO sooner said thi: . ; and vivid oranges ed “it ' 
Tie’ ees é : sa in done: e wn: et OF anges, in the stic an- ‘ther. 
other clowns. His wife Was scrubbing | came, saw the vidwatale psi Maina, | cubistic man- }_,getner 
the floor. if inally the clown found j hundred rubles for ohh Dp 11 " 
What he was looking for. . He jumped Scene II. eae | 
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FORTY-SIXTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SIX & TWENTY-SEVEN 


Second Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 15, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 16, at 8.15 o'clock 


Mozart ks is “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik,” Serenade 


for String Orchestra (K.525) 
Allegro. 


Romanza: Andante. 
Menuetto: Allegretto. 
Rondo: Allegro. 


Steinert ; ; , “Southern Night,’’ Poem for Orchestra 


(First Performance) 


Strauss . “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, after the 
Old-fashioned, Roguish Manner,”’— in 
Rondo Form, Op. 28 





Franck : ; prs Symphony in D minor 


I. Lento; Allegro non troppo. 
II. Allegretto. 
III. Allegro non troppo. 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


———__- er pe ee ree 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898, — Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of samusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may 


worn. 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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Edge of Onoortanity 


Alexander Steinert eerie. 


Introduced as Composer at the Symphony Concerts 


2ND SYMPHONY 
OF SEASON GIVEN 


Brilliant Performance o 
Strauss’s Rondo by 
Orchestra 


STEINERT’SSOUTHERN 


NIGHT SHOWS COLOR 
Wen ald ——O 16.926 


The second concert of the ‘Boston 
‘Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky 
| conductor, took place yesterday after- 
‘noone in Symphony Hall. The program 
was as follows: Mozart, Fine Kleine 
'Nachtmusik; A. L, Steinert, ‘‘Southern 


: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Night’ (first performance); Strauss, | 


'“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry  Pranks.”’ 
Franck, Symphony, D minor. 

There was a remarkably brilliant per- 
formance of Strauss’ rondo, one of 
the few compositions by him that will 
perservere his memory for some years 
to come. It has been said that this 


the one that shows the most musical 
individuality, because it portrtys some 
of his personal characteristics: his 
rough humor, his love of musical tricks 
that in this.case embellish, in other 
instances disfigures his music, a certain 
'Slyness, a desire to be sensational. In 
/the rondo these characteristics unite. 
with his indisputable vein of poetrq, in 


ee 


creating a masterpiece. For this com- | 
poser who finds in Till a congenial | 


playfellow, introduces him to the audi- 
ence with a few lovely measures, as 


a man telling a fairy story, beginning | 
‘once upon a time,’’ and after the tale 


is told, and the scapegrace has been 


judged and sentenced to the scaffold, | 


one hears Strauss saying: “I’ve told 
the story. Till is dead; think kindly of 
him, for through me he has aniused 
you.”’ 


‘he would scout the idea that in tha 


-He was not always in the chureh; his 
'eestasy Was not always spiritual, Whan 


rondo is one of his best works, perhaps | 


In the performance of Franck’s Sym- 
phony yesterday the second movement, 
beautifully played and poetically read, 
was the salient feature. Is it blas- 
phemous to say that it is not easy t» 
understand why Franck in the first 
Honvnaeant repeats the opening slow 
passage? Whether the effect of its first 
‘appearance is not § frittered away? 
Whether by the repetition the movement 
‘has less fine proportions? M, dinvy 
‘woud of course not or omit any change; 


ee 3 ee ee 


‘whole work there is a superfluous méas- 
ure, 

Mr. Isoussevitzky’s reading of the 
symphony was eminently dramatic, as 
it was free in the matter of tempi. ‘To 
those who look on Franck only as a 
saint, composing on his knees, intoxi- 
cated with pious orgies, or rapt wr: 
mystical visions, Mr. hKoressevitzky’s | 
interpretation in some respects wouki 
seem too passionate, too worldly. But 
why refuse - human qualities to Franck? 


rt ee eee es ea ee ee 


‘he wrote this Symphony, it was not 
necessary as an act of faith; he wrote 
music, and for the most part he wrote 
eloquently whether in tender or trium- 
phant mood. 

In comparatively recent years Mr. 
Gerick was the only conductor who gave 
the first theme of the Finale its proper 
sweep and dignity. Whether this theme 
nor the first of the first Allegro en- 
dures hurrying and agitation. An Al- 
legro non troppo”? even when it is in 2-2 
time is not necessarily an ‘Allegro 
molto.’’ We are not strickers for strict 
observance of a composer’s indications; 
they have been more than once mis- 
leading; composers conducting hove 
often ignored them. But the pace Df | 
first section is to be regulated by nature 
of the phrase and its immediate develop- 
ment. These phrases of Franck’s to 
which we have attended do not admit 
of restlessness and rush. 

Mr. Steinert says that his ‘Southern 
| Night,’’ while it has no program, was 
influenced by the beauty of Southern 
France and the Maritime Alps. ; 

M. d’Indy, one of Mr. Steinert’s 
teachers, in composition, wrote last 
Summer two orchestral pieces, “Dips | 
tyque Mediterraneen,” giving ‘impres- 
Sions of meridional light’; so that: 
master and pupil sought inspiration in’ 
a southern clime. It is natural that a. 
young composer living in Paris: ana 
hearing much ultra-modern music’ 
should be led to write in an impression- 
istic vein; but Mr. Steinert’s studies 
have not led him to believe that beau- 
ty lies only in wild irregularity nor is 
he a wooer of the purely fantastical. 
For a_ first orchestral work, this 


— 
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'“Southern Night” is credita 
‘composer, since it reveals 

‘Sion of a sense of color. 1 
mea ures establish 
Later there are sections that show 
fancy, and in one there is an emotion- 
al outburst. On the other hand there 
are pages without marked Significance, 


The opening 


al. This is not surprising, 
poser, himself, would 
first to admit it. 
—“form’’ and ‘“‘development’’: for 
_ tendency today is to put greater stress 
On color and rhythm. The conception 
of form today reminds one of the say- 
ing of Plotinus reasoning about beauty 
‘@ Saying which once would have 
|Seemed paradoxical if not unintelligi- 
ble: ‘Fire. surpasses Other bodies in 
beauty because, compared with the 
other’ elements, it obtains the order of 
form; for it is more eminent than the 
rest, and is the most subtle of all, bor- 
dering, as it were, 
nature,”’ 
poreal music. 
its composer 
by the great 


The com- 
probably be the 


audience. 


Flow charming in its artistic simplic-|a young American trained in 
and vital beauty is|than one school, is something of an 
Strings. | eclectic. ' 


ity, its spontaneous 
Mozart’s little Serenade for 
There has been Only one Moz 
Serenade was delightfully performed 

The concert will be repeated tonight 
The program of next week will be as 
follows: Haydn, Symphony, flat ma- 
mete, & H. No, 3—not No. 1 as ao. 
nounced in the program book); Ibert 
**Les Rencontres,’’ three pieces for 
ballet (first time in the United States); 
Wagner, Prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin,”’ Fu- 
neral Music of Siegfried, ‘‘Waldweben” 
and Prelude to “‘The Mastersingers of 
Nurenberg.”’ 


VARIED PROGRAM AT 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Sri, oo Pike 


Tone Poem by Steinert in 


First Performance 
Globe ——_—_Cht./b./f2é 


Mr Koussevitzky has set a’ varied | splegel’’ as 
program for this week’s Symphony | ‘ 
the| Jted, whimsical interpretation alter a 


concerts. Yesterday afternoon 


audience applauded 


interpretations of Mozart's 


Steinert, entitled ‘‘Southern Night.’’ 


Mr Steinert was present to hear the 
first public performance of his first 
orchestral work. He rose in his place 
near the centre of the hall and bowed 


in acknowledgment of the applause. 


ble to the 
his posses-| anxiety to show his regard for Mr 


at once a mood. 


Let us not talk about! 
the | 


On an incorporeal | 
We have had too much cor- |! 

“Southern Night” and) 
were warmly applauded | 


orously enough for full measure. 


serenade for string 


enthusiastically 
‘Little 
Night Music,’’ Straus’ “‘Till Huienspie- 
gel,’’ Cesar Frank’s Symphony, and 2 
new tone poem by Alexander Lang 


Thereupon Mr Koussevitzky, in his 


Steinert and his music, beckoned im- 
periously from the stage, and the 
young composer was led on the plat- 
form, as soon as he could hurry 
hither, to receive the redoubled plaud- 


| audience. 
“pages that seem tentative, experiment-|"s eS ee 


Mr Steinert, a member of a family 
well known in Boston, was graduated 
from Harvard in 1922. He has since 
continued his musical studies in Paris. 
Piano pieces and songs of his have 
been performed publicly in Boston by 
Percy Grainger, Eva Gautier and 
others. 

‘cording to a program note fur- 
nist#ed by the composer, ‘Southern 
Night’’ was composed in the South of 
France during the Summer of 1925. 
“The beauty of this country had a 
decided influence upon the character 
of the work, but there is no particular 
story connected with it.” 

The opening measures are eloquent 
and atmospheric, there is a loud cli- 
max, then a return to a more lyric 
mood. Mr Steinert, as is natural with 
more 


One traced such diverse influences 
as Ravel and Brahms upon his style. 
The climax had a psychic affinity with 
those of Tchaikovsky, but for this the 
interpretation of the conductor may 
have been responsible. 

Mr Steinert will no doubt have per- 
ceived some measures which could be 
retrenched, also various places where 


he has scored overheavily and not son- | 


But 
there was real promise in the genuine 
lyricism of many passages of ‘‘South- 
ern Night,’’ evidence of greater ma- 


_turity and creative independence than 


One had felt in hearing Mr Steinert’s 


earlier works in lesser forms. | 
Musik,” a 


“Kleine Nacht 
orchestra, gave 


ample opportunity to display the virtu- 


Mozart's 


| 


osity of the strings in the present or- | 


_Chestra, of which Mr Koussevitsky is 


obviously and justly proud. He made 
the melody of the romanza poignant, 
but for the rest confined himself to 
burnishing the surfaces of the music 


/ until they glittered. 


One has learned to hold “Till Eulen- 
Richard Strauss’ most 
durable work, nor did yesterday’s spir- 


previously formed opinion that there 
is less alloy of triviality and dullness 
in this than one now finds in ‘‘Don 


}Juan’’ and ‘“‘Tod und Verklaerung.”’ 


_Mr Koussevitzky’s version of the 
Franck Symphony, first revealed to 
Bostonian ears at yesterday’s concert, 


is vivid, melodramatic, lLisztian in 
quality, 


- SSible sonority.”’ The whole 
third movement was taken at height- 


’ 
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‘academic bore, 


ened templ. The allegretto became 
an andante. The whole conception of 
the piece in Mr Koussevitzky’s imagi- 
nation is plainly different from those in 


the imaginations of other conductors. 


It does not follow that the Kousse- 


vitzky melodramatic version is untrue 
‘to Franck’s real character. 


The com- 


poser’s pupils have become his 


apostles, and beatified their master in 
i the 


public mind until from being a 
he has become an 
But are such things 
as ‘‘Le chasseur maudit’”’ really the 


bourgeois saint 


work of a hallowed mediaeval mystic? 


Isn’t the kinship of Franck’s musio 


‘with that of Berlioz and Liszt, both 
of them tonal melodramatists par ex- 
cellence, rather more obvious than its 


kinship with 
Gregorian church pieces? 


Bach or 
Mr Kousse- 


Palestrina or 


ivitzy, at any rate, appears to feel so, 


and he 


certainly gave yesterday a 


brilliant and persuasive interpretation. 


Next week’s pregram, as now an- 


nounced, includes 4 Haydn symphony, 


‘in E flat, 


the first in Breikopf and 


'Haertel’s edition, a group of Wagner 
excerpts, and some new ballot pieces 


by the Parisian composer Jacques 
Ibert, whose ‘‘Escales’’ Mr Kousse- 
vitzy introduced here last season. 

im * 


_ Mr. Koussevitzky 


- P2.. 
and César Franck 
04a: ores: lo, /~2e 
HE Boston Symphony Or¢hestra, 
serge Koussevitzky conductor, 
gave the first concert of the 
second pair of the season yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall, Boston. 
The program, which will be repeated 
this evening, follows: 
“Eine Kleine Nachtmusik,” Serenade 


for String Orchestra (IX. 525)... Mozart 
southern Night,” Poem for Orchestra 


Steinert 
» + otrauss| 


Franck, 

Mr. Steinert’s poem received its 
first performance. The composer was 
born in Boston, and was graduated 
from Harvard in 1922: but he has 
lived much in France, and the South 
referred to in the title is Provence, 
and not the southern United States. 
This would be apparent from the 
music itself, without biographical in- 
formation concerning the composer 
and his teachers, The composition is 
a direct descendant from Debussv 
and Ravel, and bears a strong re-. 
semblance to its ancestors. Indeed 
this Provencal night. is lovely, and 
to live through its brief length is a 
delightful experience. One both | 


senses the atmospheric effects given 
by impressionistic methods and ob- 
serves the logical structure char- 
acteristic of Ravel, called the typical 
French artist. The musical ide s are 
pieasing, the development expert, 
the orchestration elaborate but not 
heavy. Mr. Steinert’s sesthetic school 
is the Apollonian. All is restrained, 
balanced; nothing is in excess. In 
fine, this orchestral poem possesses 
every virtue save that of originality. 
We shall now wait with interest for 
Mr. Steinert, with his superior mu- 
Sical equipment and training, to 
strike out on a path of his own. The 
composer was present yesterday, and 
was called to the stage and warmly 
applauded. 

The Franck Symphony had the in- 
terest of a novelty because this was 
the first time Mr. Koussevitzky had 
played it in Boston, and it was un- 
likely that his interpretation would 
closely resemble those of other con- 
ductors. Whatever his virtues or 
faults, he is never dull. When this 
Symphony was last played at these 
concerts, 24% years ago under Pierre 
Monteux, the present reviewer sug- 
gested that perhaps it was because 
it had been heard too often that it 
seemed tedious. Yesterday it was not 


i 


tedious, because a new content was 


revealed in it.’ It has always been 
customary to speak of the nobility, 


the grandeur, of Franck’s Symphony. 


Would these descriptive terms have 
occurred to anybody hearing it for 
the first time yesterday? We doubt It. 
Yesterday, for the first time in our 
experience, this symphony became 
racy; this Gallic melodic stream took 
On a Russian tinge; the benign 
Frenchman spoke with a guttural ac- 
cent; César Franck seemed to be using 
the language of Tchaikovsky. Now 
you may not approve of such a trans- 
formation, but you cannot deny it is 
interesting, The audience found it so. 
A few went out betwen the move- 
ments. (The conductor would not 
have to suffer this cause of displeas- 
ure if he placed his symphony before 


the intermission.) But the majority 


remained to applaud until Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky called the orchestra to its 
feet. 

That was the second time in the 
afternoon that the players shared the 
applause. The previous occasion was 
at the close of the Strauss item. a 
piece singularly well suited to the 
conductor’s genius, as he had proved 
formerly. Yesterday’s reading was a 





| repetition of that remembered, lucic) To discuss first the novelty of the 
| and eloquent; yet perhaps because :t @fternoon, the title of Mr, Steinert’s 


was remembered, less thrilling than 


before. 


The Mozart number also had pre- 


viously been perforned under Mr. 


Koussevitzky. Again it served to dis- 
play the glorious beauty and power 


of the string sections, strengthened, 
perhaps, by two new violinists. 
deed the entire orchestra has played 
with such virtuosity in these first two 
concerts that there is no need to 
make allowances on account ot the 
youth of the season. L. A. 8. 


STEINERTS 
WRITING BY 
SYMPHONY 


“Southern Night” Giv- 


en First Performance 


at Matinee 
eo raneswanars ~~ OM, AY 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Although the number of orchestpe! 
pieces is legion, there are yet not so 
many of the “sure-fire” variety, and 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s placing on the 
programme of this week both 
Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel” and the 
Symphony of Cesar Franck savored 
of prodigality. 


ee 


A FIRST PERFORMANCE 


As preface to these two high-pow- 
@red compositions there came yester- 
day afternoon, and will come again this 
evening, Mozart’s ‘Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik,’’ for string orchestra, and Al- 
exander Steinert’s ‘‘Southern Night,” 
a poem for orchestra, the last named 
in its initial public performance. 


In- 


plece refers, not to our own South- 
land, but to the Provencal region of 
Southern France and the Maritime 
Alps where, in the summer of 1925, the 
music was composed. Since it is the 
first of Mr. Steinert’s compositions for 
orchestra it was altogether fitting that 


“Southern Night” should have its pre. 


miere in its composer’s home city. 


Singularly Agreeable 


From the little of his music that had 
come to performance hereabouts it was 
easy to see in Mr. Steinert a composer 
of promise. By token of “Southern 
Night’? that promise is not yet wholly 
fulfilled—Mr, Steinert is still young— 
but his score shows a warmth of mood, 
of melodic invention and of orchestra) 
coloring that are doubly welcome in 
these days of tonal acidities and as- 
perities. 

In its opening section Mr. Steinert’s 
piece is, indeed, singularly agreeable, 
and there is a poetic close. The essen- 
tial mood of the music is, however, 
scarcely maintained throughout; for a 
few moments the composer's invention 
falters and the spell is broken. 


Well Received 


According to his fashion with the 
music of young composers, be they 
French, Polish or American, Mr. 
KKoussevitzky conducteq Mr. Steinert’s 
poem with unmistakable enthusiasm, 
and it was received in like fashion. 
From his seat in the auditorium the 
composer was-°forced to bow and bow 


again, then, summoned at length to tho. 


stage, he bowed once more, while still 
another salvo of applause greeted his 
re-entry into the hall. Boston, one 
might say, is generous towards its own 
composers, disproving quite completely 
the legend of the prophet without 
honor. 

Two seasons ago Mr. Koussevitzky 
introduced to Boston his stimulating 
version of Strauss’ ‘‘Till,” one in 
which full justice was done the poetic 
and fancifyl as well as the humor- 
some and boisterous portions of this 
engaging composition. Yesterday tit 
seemed now and then that the con- 
ductor’s tendency to poetize, to make 
the most of a tender melodic phrase, 
halted too much the natural flow of 
the music, but the performance as a 
whole, discerning, sympathetic and 
brilllamg, was heartening to 
Beautifully, too, went the charming 
Serenade of Mozart, a lovely gem in 
a flawless setting. 


The Spirit Missed 


But what shall be sald of Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s interpretation of Franck’s 
Symphony, unheard in Symphony 


hear. | 


‘and in the rehearsal room, but some- | 4 


how except in the Allegretto its in- 
ward nature, its ecstacy that. is of 
the spirit rather than of the flesh, 
seemed to escape him. Say rather that 
in the first and third movements an 
evil genius seemed to stand at the 
conductor’s elbow, urging him now to 
a slowness of pace, now to an un- 
ealled-for speed and again to 4&4 
'blatancy of brassy tone that trans- 


from Nise. He 


“wife spend most 
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ert paints; and each knows well 
field of tne other. 


England. But it is the rugged Provence 
that lends its flavor to “Southern Night.” 
There the old feudal atmosphere is still 
strongly in evidence. 


‘formed Father Franck into a second | of modernization, have not yet’ affected 


Liszt and changed _the noble into 


the grandiose. 


7a reat interpreter | 
pe ats arch three-part form. 


of music, conductor, violinist or pla- 
nist, who had not among composers 
‘some “blind spot,’’ some temperamen- 
tal impasse. Perhaps Mr. 
'vitzky’s is Cesar Franck. 


Kousse- 
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ONCERT-CHRONIGLE: 
ENTER MR. STEINERT: 
BUSY MISS LEGINSKA 
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Composer — Public and Pieces for the 
Philharmonic Sundays—Old Acquaiit- 
ances in Boston Give Pleasure in London 
—Forthcoming Programs — Chamber- 
Music at the Public Library 


ITH Mr. Koussevitzky it is 
nothing’ against a composer 
thut he is an American. He 
has played the music of 
Americans in both Boston and Paris. 
Performing artists receive their chance 
at his hands as well. Thus, as a pianist 
in Skriabin’s ‘‘Prometheus’”’ he _ intro- 
duced last year to the public of the Sym- 


| phony Concerts Mr. Alexander Steinert. 


| Those who follow closely musical affairs 


» in’ Boston 


had already known him 
through the medium of numerous songs 
and piano-pieces. And this year—this 
week in fact—he is to make his bow in 
Symphony Hall as composer for orches- 
tra in “Southern Night.’’ 

The tone-poem was composed in the 
summer of 1925 and scored during the 
early part of the following winter. 
based on no program or story; 


of Harvard College 
_ | laude’), where he continued his musieal 
A Note About “Southern Night” and the 


but it 


this part of the world. e 


winters, both engaged in creative work. 
While Mr. Steinert composes, Mrs. Stein- 
The summer and 
early autumn they like to spend in New 


Time, the process 


J 
’ 
; 


“Southern Night’’ runs in simple, free, 


The music is based on 
two important phrases of the first sec- 
tion. It affects meither the swollen or- 
chestra used by some contemporary com- 
posers, nhor the most recent harmonic 
idiom. Rather is its language that of 
ten or fifteen vears ago, the current 
musical speech of the days just before 
the war. ‘“‘Southern Night” is not a long 
piece; eight minutes—no more—suffice 
for performance. Nor is it an objective 
music, attempting to paint the country 
so dear to Mr. Steinert. Quite the con- 
trary. Despite the ruggedness, it is a 
personal music, a subjective music, re- 
leasing moods areused in the composer 
by his environment. 

Mr. Steinert, now in his twenty-sixth 
year, began the study of the piano when 
he was eight years old. He is a graduate 
(“magna cum 


studies. He lays much stress on the 
instruction in composition which he: re- 
ceived from Mr. Charles Martin Loeffler. 
After his college days Mr. Steinert went 
to Paris. There he studied for two years 
at the Conservatory and privately with 
d’Indy and Gédalge. 

Mr. Steinert published his first piece 
when he was sixteen years old—to his. 
present regret. He has not published 
‘anything since 1922, wishing to be ‘ter: 
tain of the quality of his work before 
placing it in the hands of the public. In 


the larger forms he wrote in 1924-26 a 
Sonata for Violin and Piano, in the usual 
three movements, as yet unpublished and 
‘unplayed. Of it Mr. Steinert says whim- | 


sically: “The first movement took me 
two years; 
the last two weeks.” 
been merciless with 
subjecting it to much revision. (Beetho- 
ven’s habit 1s not yet extinct among 
composers. ) 


Pondering it he has 


cello and Piano. A week after the per- 
formance of “Southern Night’ Mr. and 
Mrs. Steinert expect to return. to their 


It is beloved studio in France. Shea 


Mr. Steinert has definite preferences 


was undoubtedly influenced by the char-#mong composers and definite opinions 


acter of the country in which Mr. Stein, Of them. 
For he has least a broadly catholic taste, his prefer- 


ert spends much of his time. 
a studio at Si. Paul, in 


ihe Maritime 


Without sacrificing in the 


ence goes to Musorgsky, and, in particu- 


’ 


the second two months, and 


his own criticism, | 


Since July Mr. Steinert has 
been at work on a Trio for Violin, Violen- 





lar, to Ravel, Debussy and Stravinsky. 
‘He believes that Ravel is the greatest 
living musician, but that history will in 
time rank Debussy higher than Ravel, 
because of Debussy’s pioneering work. 
He sees a long and easily traceable line 
‘of development in the music of Stravin- 
sky; believes that before his recent turn 
into a “classical” period. of his own 
Stravinsky was the greatest among liv- 
ing composers; is not so certain about 
this latest phase. Mr. Steinert has ex- 
perienced a period of warm admiration 
for Strauss and Skriabin, who have now 
given way in his mind to the four named 
above. Iurther, he gives no small alle- 
Ziance to the classics—including Brahms 
——1mongst whom he prefers Mozart and 
‘Bach. 

_ Mr. Steinert agrees with the current 
Ppinion that nowhere is music so well 
performed as in America. Also that no- 
Where is Appreciation so broadly de- 
veloped. In Paris his friends cannot see 
how he can admire Brahms at the same 
time as the chosen four. Further, in 
Paris he is called upon to take sides 
among the cliques and “‘chapels’’ into 
which musicians align themselves. Wike- 
wise, in Germany there is little knowl- 
edge of the music of the French or feel- 
ing for it. Only in America is there a 
broad catholicity of understanding 
which is best brought home to one by 
going abroad. A. H. M. 
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After Many Days 


Franck’s Symphcny Again at Sym- 
phony Hall 


= 

= J] MPATIENCE and conjecture 
= ~ need chafe no more. At last, 
= Mr. Koussevitzky is ready to re- 
= store Franck’s Symphony to the 
= active repertory of the Symphony 
: Orchestra. Since April of 1924, 
= in Mr Monteux’s final year, it has 
= not been heard at Symphony Hall. 
= 4 cherished piece in Boston, many 
= have wondered why Mr. Kousse- 
= vitzky put it by through two sea- 
= sons. He did so because his prede- 
= cessors had repeated it to surfeit 
= and because he himself waited for 
= leisure to study and prepare it. 
= Last summer he found the oppor- 
= tunity and at the second pair of 
= Symphony Concerts, on Oct. 15 
= and 16. an expectant public will 
= hear his version. In the same pro- 
= gram, he includes Mr. Alexander 
= Steinert’s first piece of Symphonic 
; dimensions, “Southern Night.” 
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SYMPHONY OVER 
RADIO BIG SUCCESS 


Prof. Marshall Will Go on 
Air Again Tonight | 
Ken alsa Orn /o,'92@ | 


' The volume of telegrams, letters, 
.and post cards. received, following | 
the broadcasting of the opening con- 
cert last Saturday evening of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, proved 
beyond doubt that these concerts, 
which are being broadcasted through 
Westinghouse Station WBZ and the 
chain network including WJZ, WGY, 
and WRC, by arrangement with W. 
S. Quinby, head of Boston, New York 
and Chicago houses bearing his 
name, will bet he outstanding suc- 
cess of the coming radio season. The 
concert was enjoyed not only by lis- 
|teners on the Atlantic seaboard but | 
‘by those as far West as the Missis- 
sippi river. 

Prof. Marshall will again go on the 
air tonight to interpret the symphony |! 
program and he will give a_ sketch 
of the life of Mozart and familiarize | 


LO ee er er a ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ew 


‘the raido audience with the principal 


themes of his Kleinenacht musik. the | 
opening selection on tonight’s program. 
He will discuss Cesar Franck, playing | 
portions of his noble symphony in 1) 
minor, He will illustrate Strauss’‘s 
Symphonic poem ‘Till Eulenspiegel,” 


explaining how the music is connected 
'with the Jegend. The novelty tonight 


will be the tone poem, “Southern 
Nights,’”’ by Alexander Lang Steinert. 
The complete program follows: 
Mozart. .“‘Elne Kleine Nachtmusik’’ Serenade 
] Allegro: I, Romanza. Andante: L: 
| Menuetto, Allezretto: IV, Rondo, Allegiu 
Steinert..“‘Southern Night" poem for orchestra 
Stranss. . Till Fulenspiegel's Merry Pranks, 
After the Old-fashioned, roguish Manner’ 


 ranck 1AM Re teeta alk Symphony in D minor 
+ wento, Allegro non troppo: II, Allegretto: 
I1f, Allegro non troppo. 


Items of the Day 


A close student of the departures 971 
Friday afternoons from Symphony Tfiall, 
Which again “held up” Mr. Koussevitzky 
between the movements of Franck’s Sym- 
phony, sends word (1) that they are con- 
fined almost wholly to the occupants of 
Seats on the floor; (2) that hardly a man 
is to be numbered among the departings-— 


only fifty-odd women at each pause. sine 
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SENSUOUS FRANCK, 
wo | V7 orchestra than to the public. At the 
MASTERLY STR Al} { least, Mr. Steinert did not tax its patience, 
Par Pee since his ‘‘Poem”’ is brief in good current 
: fashion. Yet it did strain his more at- 
OTHERS Y ARIOUSLY tentive listeners because the music seems 
| | 


the product of thought and reflection, 


: . and ardent generation. It is also difficult 
MR. KOUSSEVITZKY IN NEW AND ' to follow and to feel because it eo y 
unity of purpose and firmness of mood. 

OLD esol — fo" . ,.., | Of course it hangs together structurally 

—— A F.. (@:/9d © | —about two recognizable phrases rhythmi- 


-Minor| C@lly developed and fructified. Yet the 


Srasrdt . 
The Renowned Symphony " hearer is never quite sure what the com- 
Through the Conductor’s ere poser would be about. , 


“Till Eulenspiegel,” Undiminished in} Plainly Mr. Steinert has no mind to a 
: voluptuous tone-picture of a Mediterra- 
Itself, by Performance Heightened—Mo-. 


| 
i 4 will and labor, rather than spontaneous 


_| mean night, in music velvet-like and lus- 

zart Does the Day’s Work and Mr. Stéin-/ trous. panes B me id Rr ap are his 
mood and method, u wavering-—=- 

ert Seems Not Too Sure of Purpose or whether to be subjective or objective: "an 
both at once. Through nearly half the 
tone-poem the listener is ready to believe 
N RESIDUE, if.not in process, the} him finely subjective. He would write 
Symphony Concert yesterday, con-|"0 rhapsody of the senses. . Rather 
sisted of Strauss’s “TiN Eulenspie-| he would transfuse into tones the spirit- 
gel” and Franck’s Symphony. True,}U4l sensation of this star-studded, far- 

it began with a Serenade of Mozart,| Spreading, serene but troubling night. 
“Eine Kleine Nachtmusik,” written for} Then, of a sudden, he is off into what 
string choir and, doubtless, for some] Seems objective suggestion of night-stir | 
commissioning patron in Vienna, 1787.) 4nd night sounds; finally, back to the) 
In turn, the strings of the Symphony Or- | Subjective 


Means 


mood. Likewise with the 


| chestra of Boston, 1926, gave it what-} workmanship: from moment to moment | 


‘ever interest it retains. 


They put by; Mr. Steinert teeters on the edge of mod- | 
dry brilliance; were light, supple, fleet;|ernism in the nineteen-twenties; then 
wove the first movement in finely run-j PUIS himself back into modernism as it 
ning pattern, dressed it in warm, bright} went in 1910. Possibly, for discipline’s 
tone; charmed all ears with the little |Sake, he over-curbs natural warmth and 
song in the minuet as by improvisation | inclination. Certainly, he needs to unify - 
of the moment; kept the finale to rhyth-]} his purpose to a less vacillating progress, 
mic and racing return. With more glow | 
to their tone, they will not deserve a 
critical reservation. Mozart, indeed,| symphony should have been the event 
served them less well than they served | o¢ the day. It is favorite and long-estab- 
toe. Rceiagy oer _ fae tne mae eee lished piece with the public of these con- 
"or the composer, and by no means hard en 7 oa not been sere: ae 
work. His fancy was fertile; his handa| *°?"% ane pig HORS ECUMOF | S806 eae 
Skilful; such pieces ran off his fingers’ that Mr. Koussevitzky would ‘do wae 
en."’. Worse luck! the ‘“Nachtmusik” ders” with it: that he was by no tn 
lacks the quality most commending minded to the traditional courses. The! 
Mozart to the general twentieth-cen-|S°Cond part of this prophecy stood ful- 
tury ear. It loves him pensive: it filled; hut the departures from precedent. 
cherishes him for melancholy: not| Were in the main those to be expected 
even through the Romanza  does|!'0m the conductor’s manifest and fa- 
either state exhale from the ‘Serenade,| Millar temperament. It is quite true 
Many miss. the expected swéetmeat: that Father Franck was a pure and pious 
find the music all workmanship; soothe soul, The reverend and honorable Mon- 
themselves by declining Mezart and| Sieur d'Indy has affirmed it seventy times 
listening to the strings. seven. It is no less true that he knew) 
True also, Mr. Steinert’s “Southern) the ecstasies of aspiration, depressed, 

“ight: Poem for Orchestra’ was played| Struggling, exalted, triumphant. _ It 

for the first time anywhere—to the] Seems true also—say by the evidence of 

neighborly applause with which audi-| his music—that these fervors bred in 

ences at Symphony Hall habitually re- him a considerable sensuous warmth; 
‘vard more or less resident composers, At} that he released these heats not only 

me outset, Mr. Koussevitzky answered it,! im the “cycle form,” which the dutiful 


By anticipation, the revival of Franck’s 


beckoning to the young composer who 
had risen in a corner; finally persuaded 
him to the platform; held him there, seem-. 
ingly more eager to return thanks to the 
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@'Indy delights to expound, but also in] Upon the orchestra Strauss outpours an /_ 1 
a feverish chromaticism. The Symphony ‘snagtnadion and a skill with ee ee OCTOBER 16 ? 1926 " | have played in many concerts both 
in D-minor dates from the eighties, when| harmonies—that make the choirs, the! _ Oere ire S eteese ue WY) crseZore with ina Site a sc aye Orchestra: 
Sharps, flats and accidentals of Richard/ struments of delineation and suggestion, | SYMPHONY PL AYERS | TRIG cx ciniete wait pe oe 
we gotten as much pleasure out of 
playing as we do in these concerts at 
the prison,’ Mr. Vannini and P. 
| Albert Amerena_ said yesterday. 
There is something in the men’s 
| attitude that comes back to them, 
these artists say, as though their 
appreciation included more than that 


of the music alone. 


The program for tomorrow has 
been carefully planned and will be 
of about two hours’ duration. The 
concert will be exclusively for the 
men of the prison. Preceding the 
concert the prison orchestra of 
about 30 players will give several 
numbers. 


: ' 
there was none so bold as to question the] groups, the isolated voices, the very in- if 
the First. With them he is myriad-tongued, in ac. |” 
This sensuous quality in Franck’s! cents and shadings numberless. In amotiy, PL AN PRISON CONCERT 
music, this fluttering, darting, titillating | ;7j)}, the rascal, reckless, ramping Jester, 
chromaticism, plainly stirred Mr. Kousse- | springs -into musical being. The motiy 
vitzky, and throughout the Symphony js developed and transformed, and we lis| 9 Volunteer Service for Pro- 


by the devices proper to a conductor, he teners hear him, feel him, veritably ses 


stressed both. For outcome the opening him crossing the musical scene—the per) © gram at Charlestown 

of the first movement quivered with agi-)fect art, the unflagging resource, of char. arteipyeiened 

tation; the Allegretto of the second move- acterization yporriass Ta he” sane j Under the direction of Augusto 
ment ran voluptuously melancholy; the from pran o p vile > Mal )@ | xy, ie ig ; P 

scherzo-like uibarmeeis: wore an almost ket-place, teases the women, mocks the) | | Yennini, 21 members ste ae Boston 
wanton lightness, flickering upon good and great; is seized, tried, convicted |: a ' Symphony Orchestra will give a ce=- 
the ear. More stirred was the con- dangles from the gallows-tree. A Rondo, cert for the inmates of the Massa- 
ductor by the striding, joyous, triumphal an orchestra, and a Strauss, become mu | 
motiv heard toward the end of the first sical narrative that needs but a, chapter 

movement. There and thereafter, when- head to send every listening imagination 
lever it reappeared, at Mr. Koussevizky’s trailing after. ie 

hands it entered in and possessed the mu-. And the humanity of the music: No 

sic, foil to the sensuous warmths and/|till he put “Don Quixote” upon ee 

glamours, “speaking nobly of the soul.’”’| staves was the composer to match it. || | 
Indeed the conductor seemed to conceive| “Once upon a time,” the tonal tale Ol ‘ : es Besides Mr. Vannini and Mr. Ame- 
‘the finale as a succession of contrasts—| Till begins and at least half the ironies © SS see rena the players include A. Gerardi, 
now the vigors of the triumphal melody,| begin also to twinkle from Strauss s\q : oan ee seman ses P. Mayer, V. Mariotti, F. Thillois, J. 
again the aspiring fervors of the begin-| notes. The fellow is hanged. By ali | pits narnia ay Murray, S. Messina, M. Zung, G. 
ning, between whiles the melancholies odds he should be. And now in the | : sss Soa st | Fourel, J. Cauhape, A. Zighera RE. 
of the Allegretto. Preoccupied with this| epilogue Strauss is converting these | | ! Ba Fabrizio, I. Frankel. J. Devergie E 
cut and thrust, le tendec. to forget the ironies'into as many pities. Like Iisaio) | | es Arcieri, B, Piller, W. Valkenien. C. 
steadfast and joyous ascent of that same in the comedy, contemplating the ways; q@ | BSE a eae Van Den Berg, G. Mager, L, Han- 
' finale, the unfurling sonorities, the incan- of mankind, if he did not ibe, he would) | oe sotte, aud 3. Stern buses 
descent close. The listencr heard an epi- weep, which is exactly the mood ol} © | ae | Wie ell , 5. 

sodic rather than a climacteric music. these semi-reckless nineteen-twentiecs. 

..... -$ome remember in the Symphony As long ago as 1895—the year of “Till” F - 

‘in D-minor, the epic Franck of Dr. Muck. at Munich—Strauss was anvicipatins arid f | 
More recall the sentimental Franck of nurturing it. Add Mr. Koussevitzkys) 4 
Mr, Monteux. We bathed yesterday in orchestra actually tossing off the end 


the sensuous Franck of Mr. Koussevitzky. less instrumental conjuring; add _ [ie 
conductor himself taking every measure 


at Strauss’s word and usualiy going '| 
me-—or two—better. . . . To sit twen 


“We are used to applause, for we 
| 


By the measure of applause, which 
gies signify little; by the ssl aria in y-five minutes before a masterpiece, In 
dete. pedo noc ge ag erally is masterly performance, hus its stimu: 

- " ~ » . c or | . P. 
‘Till. Eulenspiegel” bore away the hon- | lations. H. T 
ors. Agree that ‘Death and _ Trans- 
figuration” begins to fade in Lisztian | | 
shadows. Debate, if the bystanders like, he New > i | ? aa 
the decline and fall—for the while—of mark when Hip foremrahirer oe 
the later and longer tone-poems, always E 1] nips «| ee | 
putting by that most human of all ~xcelent as is the transmission of 
‘Strauss’s music—“‘Don Quixote.” ,Yet for) %,S¥™Phony concert over a good ra- 

dio, it will hever completely satisfy 


entieth time considered and com- | chusetts St: — . 5 he ; 
sy i ep mee ea niatete Dm egal ie witht of ices Wha have the chusetts State Prison at Charlestown 


consummate masterpiece. It follows aj ™oney and the opportunity to attend | tomorrow, beginning at 2:15 p, m. 
prescribed form, now amplified, now a a ae in haeidei ug The value _These musicians have volunteered 
subtilized, again made plastic almost be- € radio is primarily to thousands | | heir aervi : 
lyond belief. The motivs, the develon-| ™ost of whom could not get to the | | | ‘Heir Services for the concert. Be- 
ment of motivs, the progress by inter- hall, if they would. Listeners in the , / coming interested in the work of 
play, allusion and return, are written| Suburban and out-of-town districts | Social service that is carried on there 
plain. If there be such a pedant in the have to take their fill of jazz if the | | |& few musicians of the orchestra 
world, he could desiccate ‘Till’ before; Management fears that to broadcast volunteered their services to ‘Aiveh 
his composition-class to the ultimate Symphony programs may lose a few : Mt, MeMullin. a , 4 + ae sae 
note. The symphonic course runs clear; _ tickets. savehh Sadi: yh the workers, 
yet steadily with it march musical char- | + “Ta years ago, offering to play for 
acterization and quasi-musical narrative. | ne men. Since then they have played 
| every year and their numbers have 
, Srown. George Mage., trumpeter 


A. VANNINI 
Will Direct 21 Members of Boston Sym- 
phony In Program at State Prison. 
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Third Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 22, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 23, at 8.15 o'clock 
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Symphony in E-flat major (B. & H. No. 3) 
. Adagio; Allegro con spirito. 
.. Andante. 
Menuetto; Trio. 
Allegro con spirito. 
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. Les Rencontres,’’ Three Pieces for Ballet 
(First time in the United States) 


Les Bouquetiéres. 
Les Créoles. 
Les Bavardes. 
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Prelude to “‘Lohengrin’”’ 


Funeral Music of Siegfried from 
“Dusk of the Gods” (Act ITT) 


. “Forest Murmurs” from Siegfried (Act IT) 


Prelude to ““The Mastersingers of Nuremberg”’ 


There will be an intermission after Ibert’s ‘‘Les Rencontres” 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898, — Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 

Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 
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The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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FADED TEXT 


3D SYMPHONY 
~ CONCERT HELD 


Koussevitzky Leads Boston 


Orchestra — Selections 
of Haydn Feature 


‘PROGRAM BRILLIANT f 


IN ALL ITS NUMBERS 


Ne ee ee ee ee ee 


By PHILIP HALE 


he third coneert of the Boston 


‘Symphony crchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky, 
‘conductor, took place yesterday after- | 
‘noon in Symphony hall. The program 
‘was as follows: Haydn, Symphcny, i 
‘fiat major (B. & H., No. 3); Thert, ‘Les | 
three pleces for baliet ' 
(first tirne in this comntry); Worener, | 
Prelude to “Lohengrin; “Muneral Music | 
of Slegfried from “Dusk of the Gods;” ! 
‘forest Murmurs” from ‘‘Siegfried,’’ and |; 


Rencontres, 


the Prelude to ‘‘The. Mastersingers.”’ 
This was an extraordinarily brilliant 


not been played at these concerts for 40 


years. Why conductors have neglected 


this work is a mystery. 


Haydn, the composer for orchestra, | 
is known here only by a few of his: 


many symphonies. The few have been 


repeated ad nause, and too often they | 


have been ground out in a perfunctory 


manner, sO that the younger genera- ; 


ion is not to blame if it has consid- 


ered this music “old hat’’. He has ' 
' tleres,’’ ‘‘Les Creoles’”’ and ‘‘Les Bavar- 


spoken | des’’ are for the ballet and heard in 


been sadiy misunderstood by present 
followers of tradition who have 
of him as a man of the old school. 
while Mozart was a forerunner of Bee- 
thoven., Thus they § erred. Mozart 
summed up the school of his day and 
wrote imperishable music. There jas 


probality of another being born for 
Benerations to come; but Haydn was 
often nearer in ‘spirit to the young Bee- 
thoven. It is customary to speak 
Ughtly of Haydn as an honest Austrian 
who wrote Hgeht-hearted allegros, also 
minuets by which one is not reminded 
or 2 court with noble dames smiling 
graciously on gallant cavaliers, b& sees 
peasants thumping the ground with 
heavy feet and uttering joyful erties. 
[ft is .said. carelessly that Haydn was 
2 simple fellow who wrote at ease many 


Syvmnhkbonteac onA Mts eet 4 a7 : 
: ~* SABA MMOELELS ULLAL, to quote 


Berlioz, recall ‘‘the innocent joys of the 
fireside and the pot-au-feu’’; but Haydn 


diary kept in London—and if he was 
plagued with a shrewish wife he found 
favor with other women. Dear Mrs. 
Schroeter of. London received letters 
from him breathing love, not manly 
complimentary affection. And it is said 
of Haydn that he was only sportive 
in his music, having a fondness for the 
bassoon, "the clown of the instru- 
ments”; but the bassoon can be sepul- 
chral, sinister. macabre—witness the 
evocation of the nuns in “Robert the 
Devil’, Berlioz’s ‘“‘March to the Secaf- 


| fold”, Techatkowsky’s "‘Pathetic’’ sym- 


phony. Haydn could express tender- 
ness, regret, sorrow in his music, but 
conductors seldom allow us to hear 
works in which there is the expression 
of these sentiments and emotions. 

In the symhony heard vesterday there 
ore assages that are singularly modern: 


4 There is a pervading freshness. How 


unexpected is the thematic treatment 

in the sl6w movements! How: uneon- 

ventional the Trio in the-minuet! 
When a symhony by Haydn was per- 


formed here in 1793 the program stated: 


Se * 


“Mr. Petit will neglect nothing for the 
execution of the music.””’ Mr. Kouse- 
vitzky not only ‘neglected nothing,’’ he 
was concerned with the spirit as well 
as the fiesh. There was no attempt to 
modernize this music; Havdn had his 


; Say as he would have wished it said. 
| The orchestral erformance of the Finale, 


. (at an extremely rapid pace, but -with- 
concert. Not the least striking feature } " J y 


of it was the performance of the Sym- | 
phony by Haydn, a Symphony that had | 


out injury to the musical thought, was 


(a triumh of virtuosity. 


Here is Mr. Koussevitzkv who makes, 
what are often thought, the dry bones 
or the old masters live: who gives us 
the most eloquent interpretations of 
symphonies. by Beethoven and Brahms 
that we have heard for years; who is 
wholly in» sympathy with contempor- 
aneous composers of the ultra-modern 
school and skilful in the revelation of 
their purposes and idioms. Grant that 
Ibert’s three pieces, ‘‘Les. Bouque- 


the theatre would have greater signifi- 
ecanee than in the concert hall, never- 


theless, as music pure and simple they 


were interesting and unusual. The 


‘first movement has charging ideas fine- 
been only one Mozart, and there is no 


ly expressed. The movement is some- 
thing more than patches of bewitching 
or dazzling color. In the middle sec- 
tion, one of genuine beauty, one fancies 
the entrance ofthe leading ballerina 
for a voluptuous, fascinating pas seue. 

In ‘‘Les Creoles” perhaps the. fre- 
quent repitition of the shome langorous 
theme becomes monotenous, though ap- 
propriate to the title and no doubt to 
the scene on the stage. Mr. Kourse- 
vitzky is to be thanked for enlarging 
our. acquaintance with this composer of 
talent, two of whose works were heard 


| here last season, 


“was shrewd and observing—read his | 
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|“ Then followed four ‘extracts from 
‘Wagner's operas — for his “music 
Dramas’ are after all. to be’ ranked 
among operas—played with a. wealth 
of sonomous beauty and,- when the 
eceasion demanded, with dramatic 
force,. Hearing the superb perform- 
ance of the prelude to ‘“‘Lohongrin,”’ 
we remembered how at one of Theodore 
Thomas's concerts at Central Park Gar- 
den in New York—it was in the '70s— 
when this prelude was played we heard 


not have “the music of the future.’’ 
And so today there are “lovers of mu- 
sic’’ in Boston who can not endure 
the music of the present and swear it} 


cannot be the music of the future, for | 
| ritory; 


jby no means shame-facedly, it remains | 


thes have ears but they do not and will 
not hear. 
Ephraim is joined to idols; 
alone, 

: The great audience was enthusiasitc, 
and no wonder, The concert will be re- 
'paeted tonight. The program of next 
'veek is as follows: Berlioz, Overture 
Rarodin, Sym- 
Lazar, ‘“Gyu- 
performance). 
“Pines of 


let him 


“The Roman Carnival.” 
| phony No. 2, 
sles,’' 
Respighi, 
Rome.’ 


ASSORTED WAGNER, 
NEW-FOUND HAYDN, 


B minor, 
Scherzo (first 
Symphonic poem 


IBERT TQ PLEASE 


Sram. (Dut. 344745: 


MAKESHIFT PROGRAM FOR THE 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Wagner Out of the Opera House and Ac- 
cording to Mr. Koussevitzky — Doubts 
and Also Questionings — The Grave 
“Iaydn Twice Over in a Resurrected 


Piece—A Parisian Who Trifles and Who | : 
{King Henry and his liegemen of Brabant. 


| Charms, Modern Style 


ACKWARD and forward in the 

planning of programs pointed Mr 

Koussevitzky’s array of pieces 

at Symphony Hall yesterday. 
As the list originally stood for this 
third pair of concerts, it was to as. 
Semble three modernist numbers—one 
by Webern, the Viennese follower of 
Schénberg, another by young Mr. Wal. 
ton of London—offset them with the 
Fourth Symphony of Brahms. Orchestra] 
parts, however, failed to arrive, and the 
whole scheme was deferred to | 
propitious occasion. A makeshift-pro. 
&ram accordingly impended. A week 
hence, however, conductor and orches-, 
tra depart on the first of the annual 


more | 


journeys—this time to Montreal, ‘loron- 


to, Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh. 
For these trips, as the vernacular at 
Symphony Hall names them, a quantum 
of miscellaneous and certain-sure pieces 
is desirable. Who better provides it than 
Richard Wagner of ten available operas? 
What prelude thereto or fragment there- 
of may not be safely laid on the laps of 
this orchestral hinterland? ‘Wagner 


} Concerts” do not often disturb its peace; 


incr are “Siegfried” 
strong hissing from many who would } 


or “Die Meister- 
singer’’ its operatic fare. 

Not a whit less grateful to Boston, 
it happens, are these same Wagner- 
excerpts. Not less than a million and a 
half souls fill the city and tributary ter- 


yet obstinately, singularly, and 


as 


opera-less. By grace of the Chicago 


|Company, it hears sixteen operas annu- 


ally, fortunate if as many as two of 


ithem are the handiwork of Richard the 
1 Great. 


Not to shave the truth, it usually 
thinks and speaks of him as composer 


"for the concert-hall—maker of overtures 


or preludes, incidental provider of the 


1 Ride of the Valkyrs or the music for the | 
1 dead Siegfried. 
purpose, four Wagner-numbers upon the 


Therefore, to a double 
program of yesterday, with a seldom 
played symphony of Haydn and three 
ballet-pieces from Monsieur Jacques Ibert 
as preface. 


If we in Boston are to hear Wagner at 
all—outside ‘‘Tristan’’ once in seven 
years, or “‘The Ring’”’ once in thirty—we 
must hear him by excerpts in concerts. 
There, as it also happens, 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


most listen. 


gladly and clap lustily. Consequently it is | 


useless to debate anew the wisdom and 
the justice of Wagner outside the theater 
or of Wagner by fragments. The fanatic 


{| loyalists, the spotless purists, deny to tho 


overtures and the 
They would have said, Friday 
afternoon, that the Prelude to ‘‘Lohen- 
grin’ is not wholly itself unless it Js 
heard across an expectant opera house, 
unless the curtains forthwith part upo” 


concert-hall even the 
preludes. 


They would have remarked also, when 
the larger-voiced measures in the Prelude 
to ‘Die Meistersinger” sounded thick and 
coarse, that the clouding and blunting 
were less the over-zeal of the conductor 
for a big tone than the inevitable cons® 


quence of playing in the open a music| 


written for a partially covered pit. Ye' 
there is no reasonable demur to eithe) 
‘piece in the concert-hall. In many, the 
| Prelude to ‘Die Meistersinger,” for a fif 
| tieth time, stirs deep musical and emo: 
tional experience. Down the years the 
| Prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin’’ persists as test- 


| Classic. The audience of yesterday mani- 
|festly delighted in it. If extras were law- 
ful at the Symphony Concerts, Mr. Kous- 
'sevitzky might have added gratefully the 
March from ‘‘Tannhiuser,” 


piece for string choirs and as popular | 


The music from “Goétterdimmerun 
that glorifies the dead Sice , 
pastiche—of Wagner’s own pasting—fro 

the second act of “Siegfried,” are an 
other, more debatable, matter. Again, 


4 on Friday, the mingled mourning an 


elorification of the hero sustained itself 
Tas concert- piece. Yet it is within reason 
44. doubt whether many hear it as more 


Fthan epic outpouring of plangent sonori- 


ties and piercing melody. (Else it would 
never be used, as mistakenly it is, for 
memorial piece to merely mortal men.) 
Only in the opera house, through the 
might of the third act of “Gétterdam- 
rnerung,”’ with ‘Die Walkiire’ and 


q “Siegfried” behind, does it sound as the 


@ fresnest, 


Jepitome of a hero’s life, the climacteric 


1 postlude to a hero’s death—Siegfried the 
7Volsung and Siegfried to Briinnhilde re- 
q joined. The ear indeed hears; but only 
ithe eye of memory, which is not the 
| sees the moonlight shimmer 
the darkling forest until it silvers the 


shield death-laden, upborne by the Gi- 


@ bichung train, slow-paced and dreading. 


With the pastiche from the forest 


‘Scene there can be a deal of quarreling. 


; It belongs in fact to those distant days 
| when Wagner must needs get specimens 


‘iof “The Ring’? played somehow and any-| 


where. Here is music of the hum and 


iiglitter of. the wood in summer sunlight 


>| stage. 


Jionly half 


Here sings the Forest-Bird, much 


} too manifestly out of the first flute, who 


aigirt Valkyr, 
y Though Wagner himself 
3} ‘Waldweben” is not Wagner. 


3 politely as may be, Mr. 


a man,’ 


4|charactering their 


‘in due season rises to bow acknowledg- 
‘ments. And the joyous confusion of the 
‘end leads no-whither beyond excitement 
|to the aural nerves. As calmly as 
|though it were exploring the origins of 


|the oboe, the program-book suggests the | 


ji}upspringing Siegfried—toward the fire- 
locked in Wotan’s sleep. 
made it, this 
It is also permissible to auestion, as 
hKoussevitzky’s 
versions of three of these excerpts. He 
iS aS fond of slow pace and long-drawn 
i phrasing as though he also had sat by 
on that fateful day at Baijreuth, when 
his fellow-workers, ‘‘to please the old 
bade him” conduct through the 
i third act at the final rehearsal of ‘‘Par- 
} Sifal.” Then and there, “the master” 
dragged the pace abominably, in flat va- 
} riance from his reiterated directions. The 
| accident of an hour has become the pre- 
i\cedent of a decade: ‘‘He wanted his 
j| music taken slowly.” Not only doves 
| Mr. Koussevitzky stay the Wagnerian ad- 
j| Vance; he also sentimentalizes the Wage 
j;nerian melody until it loses both body 
1;and poignance. Nor does he sentiment- 
| alize it in the German fashion, which 
dilution the ear makes shift to endure. 
Instead, he gives it a softening Slavic 
tinge, a morbidezza, altogether 


with Chaikovsky or Skriabin, veritahbly 


music, but’ at odds 


5 - . eee oy 
4 be +, a & TY ; 
Ww ; jon 
’ ae ti * fi vA a 655 v . . T 
riec , th x 


not 4 


illuding without the glowing: 


in place 


ef at ie 
Iways Vo 7s “nada or to the 
Tmaginings that gave it birth, Hie. 
hardens till it is crystalline the ge 
low of the strings conveying the Grail 
hrough the Prelude to Lohengrin”; 
while he wreaks himself upon “ 3 
termediate tumult of earth. In ques & 
» he thickens and coarsens the 
“Die Meister- 


ore to 


sonorities of ~he Prelude to 


| er.’ Oftener than it flows, that won 
ares sea of counterpoint twists, apne 2 
and jerks to his nervous bidding. Only 
with the music of the dead Siegfried wag 


he truly Wagnerian on #riday. upp ue 


| i assionate not sen 
‘lambent sonorities, D na climax. 


mental, puissant of march an 
Wagner  aside—Mr. Koussevitzky 8 
prefatory numbers gave instant and pte 
tinuing pleasure. His. quests into eign 
eenth-century music are almost always 
fruitful: he has a divining hand in the 
playing of it; for the first time in the 
| forty-odd years of the Symphony Con: 
certs he has given it just place within 
them. Yesterday he unearthed a sym- 
phony of Haydn, in E-flat major, tenth 
of the series for Salomons concerts in 
London, written in the composer’s early 
sixties, unheard in this town since the 
dark ages of 1886. ‘True; it is not vety 
| different Haydn from the better-known 
| symphonies bestowed upon Mr. Salomon; 
j yet different enough to freshen interest. 
'A curious enigmatic. gravity haunts the 
slow introduction. ‘Whither it may lead 
seems uncertain—until it quickens into 
ithe light-paced, smiling Vivace with 
which Haydn puts by this questioning 
melancholy. In the slow movement, pen- 
Sive gravity returns, brooding; the gen 
tle beauty deepens; there is pathos in 
the melody, while harmonically it goes 
a lonely way. ‘So far did Haydn release 
and gratify himself; then took contractual 
thought of good Mr. Salomon and “the 
quality’’ that would be listening in Lon+ 
don; turned off a minuet of grace, a rondo 
of gayety, both: ‘“‘true to type.’”’ Yet when 
he no more than does his job in this 
honest fashion, Haydn plies light fancies, 
neat inventions, adroit workmanship, 
pleasing to the attentive ear. Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky, while he keeps the music in 
full tide, misses not one of these wave 
lets. His orchestra is as fluid as hé, 
|Fittingly also, he polishes Haydn’s gravis 
ties. Fancy a composer of Vienna and 
‘London, A. D. 1793, without elegance: 
His brocaded coat was not more essential. 
Next, and contrastingly, Monsieur Ibert 
entertained. Upon a day he wrote three 
‘little tone-pictures for piane-duet—‘Les 
Bouquetiéres,” ‘“‘Les Créoles” or “‘Négres” 
(which is an unwitting or an unkind cut), 
‘Les Bavardes.’’ Upon another day he in 
cluded. them. in.a. ballet, . “Les... Rencon: 
tres.” Upon a third, he extracted and col 


%, 





lated them as suite for the concert hall; ee edition it is No. 3, in E flat 
upon a fourth, and for the first time,|™aJjor. | 

they now awaited-American ears. Mon:| One sys 3 wr eee eee 
sieur Ibert has a pleasing skill with|5evitzky had cone 


bright tonal bustle; he lays a caressing rapa gays Se:anr gaan ibe Saya 
hand upon sensuous tonal melancholy; ie are in this, instance indicates 
he whirrs away into the liveliest tonal) ~-- rd rather What metronotie mark. 
eon oN paver aay Sen iansuiea | The structure of the other movements 


| was not clearly set forth, nor did one 
ideas; ready rhythms, neither too rem: | ¢o¢] that the conductor understood or 
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composer. And the final movement 


YMPHONY HALL, Boston — The} from the workroom of the ordinary 
S Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


‘Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, had the vision that clearly forecast 


niscent nor too uneasy; harmonic subtle- .oreq for the piece, which» to be sure, 


ty, without over-complexity; a quick, in- | ;. hardly among Haydn's best. 
ventive sense of instrumental color and) put one hopes that this not wholly 


suggestion. He prefers eS cee to sub-| rortunate experiment will not deter Mr 
; int above the affirmation. ssevi row | 4 | 
jeg gle agell egal to trifle—artfully; to rg fet oho y ated voll i Ibert—‘‘Les Rencontres,” Three Pieces for posed, it appears, as piano pieces for 


greater things to come in the sym- 

be amusing with the merest tinge of\im-: ly known, from reviving other half or} Ballet four hands before they became e 
| 
} 


gives its third pair of concerts for bats es “ae 
the season, Oct. 22-23. The program:| P 

3 ae ed for 
Haydn—Symphony in E flat major (B. & i. Ibert’s three pieces, play 


Novelties New and Old 


, mar 
HH. No. 3) the first time in America, were com-| 


Preludé to “Lohengrin” 
plication. Unassertively in these little) wholly forgotten pieces by Haydn and || | 


Siegfried’s Funeral Music from| @ ballet or an sociy ad ae 
pleases. H. T. P. 
“Tohengrin’’ was the most vivid and 


WAGNER MUSIC ON impressive of yesterday’s interpreta- 
tions of Wagner. Mr Koussevitzky | 

SYMPHONY PROGRAM wrung the last drop 6f emotion out of | 

; the familiar mounting climax. His) 


decrescendo close was less subdued 


symphonies already familiar to concert | 
goers. 
The reading given the Prelude to 


bEerfalie to ols Melcteratcant. tained that they require the choreo- 
Prelude to “‘Die Meistersinger eraphic action to make them clear, 

The Haydn Symphony comes under | especially since the Paris reviewers 
the heading of novelties, having been | did not fin! the dancing of much help 
performed previously at the concerts|at the first production of the ballet. 
of this orchestra only once, in 1886.| The subtitles, then, should give hint 
As the present reviewer was pre-|e-.ugh: “Les Bouquetié:- ',’ “Les | 
Bavardes.” 


te a vented from attending the concerts! Créoles” and “Les 


' ‘ : at the end than one expected. But the of that year, he is unable to compare! Nevertheless, we.think we could 3up- 

| Emotional Reading Given penultimate sonorities he so loves made |} ‘the interpretation of Mr. Kousse- ply titles that would better describe 

| : as always an effect. vitzky with that of Mr. Gericke.|the . fect of the music, whatever the 

| by Koussevitzky genius displayed nts OE ne Aged about the excellence of yesterday’s | so much flower girls as shop girls on 
6 | performance; nor about the con-!/a holiday. The second might be in- 

Myr Koussevitzky filled the latter half used in the “Ring” operas. | Th ae Ms ; 

| of yesterday’s Boston Symphony pro- The power of these themes is the here may be some who will argue jas representing a port of call in 


One marveled anew at the sheer}! There can be no question, however, | intent. The first section suggests not 
Funeral Music.’’ 
& 0 Li. ———— Yt. 23.¢49%©- 4 succession of the chief musical ideas | : 
ductor’s wisdom in reviving the work. cluded in the cdmposer’s “Escales” 
'gram with music by Wagner, of which 


ihe gave emotional readings that went 
'far to atone for the dullness of the 
jaaydn Symphony and the new suite by | 


| Ibert which preceded. The audience ap- | 
|plauded the Wagner enthusiastically. | 


Of Ibert’s three pieces for ballet 


’ ! 


collectively entitled ‘‘Les Rencontres’’ 
the second, called ‘‘Les Creoles’’ hag | lously the famous contrapuntal inter- 


“some evocative power. The rest of the | 


| 


! 
i 


music is well written, and scored with 
a zestful display of tricks of the trade. | 
but without originality or emotional] | 
energy. | 

This was the first performance in the | 
United States, but ‘‘Les Recontres”’ is | 
announced for performance next week | 
in New York under Walter Damrosch. | 

Ibert, to judge by the several sam- 
ples of his work heard here, is one of || 
the mob of young Parisians who write |) 
music with ease. He won the Prix de! 
Rome in 1919, but it takes more than | 
a Prix de Rome to make a notable | 
composer. | 


Haydn Symphony | 


The Haydn Symphony played yester- : 
day had been heard but once before | 


at these concerts, in 1886. It is the | 


clearest possible evidence of Wagner's 
title to supreme fame. For no man 
unable to create pregnant simple 
themes like these can ever become 
a great composer. 


Next Week’s Program 


Mr Koussevitzky stressed heavily 
the rhythms of the Prelude to ‘‘Die 
Meistersinger.’’ He brought out sedu- 


weaving of the chief themes at _ the 


‘climax. But elsewhere the orchestral 
| balance was 


frequently distorted. 
Much of the announcement of the first 
theme was, for example, obscured by 


allowing the brass to drown out the 


strings. 
The quality of tone from the orches- 
tra yesterday seemed often rough and 


‘harsh. The attacks were not as clean 


cut as they will no doubt become later 
in the season. 

The volume of sound was too great, 
and by overdriving his players Mr 
Koussevitzky sometimes caused fone 
to degenerate into noise. 

The program announced for next 


| week includes Borodin’s Second Sym- 


phony, Respighi’s ‘‘Pines of Rome,” 
Berlioz’ ‘‘Roman Carnival’’ overture, 


and the first public performance of 4 


scherzo entitled ‘‘Tziganes’’ (Gypsies) 


that we have plenty of Haydn al- 
ready, and since he’s all pretty much 
the same, why bother to dig up new 
examples? To this it may be replied 
that this symphony, composed in 
1793 for Salomon’s concerts in Lon- 
: don, is sufficiently familiar-sounding 
'to win our affection, yet sufficiently 
|individual to stir our interest. The 
‘introduction to the first movement, 
for example, is informed by a fore- 
boding mood that seemed to presage 
some such profound utterance as the 
Preludium from “The Creation,” 
quite unlike the joyful measures asso- 
ciated by custom with the composer’s 
name. It is true that this mood was 
presently put off for the typical gay- 
ety of the opening Allegro: but it 
had not been banished for good, for 
throughout, even in the midst of the 


most radiant Sunshine, there was a 


Suggestion of clouds. The material 
Of the symphony (with the exception 
of the main subject of the minuet, 
which seemed banal) struck us as 
more lovely even than most of 
Haydn’s musical ideas. Such beau- 
tiful stuff as the secona theme of the 
first movement, or the subject of the 


Indo-China. The last is reminiscent 
less of chatterboxes than of the hub- 
bub of a festival. But is all this im- 
portant? One can take pleasure in 
this music without regard to its liter- 
ary connotations. Once more we 


have a direct descendant of the 


Debussy-Ravel line, dropping frag- 
ments of elusive melody on the tonal 
scale, The distinction of this score 
i, the resource and expertness of the 


teyrui web; as an exercise in virtuo- 
Sic composition it is admirable. And 


the result has much of pure beauty 
Nevertheless, it was fortunate for 


the Frenchman that the laws of pro- 


sram making did not permit of his 


following Wagner. For the fragility 
and ethereality of M. Ibert—or, for 
that matter, of M. Debussy—would 
seem merely anemic after the lush 
Wagnerian tonal growths. Often in 
the last two seasons one has won- 
dered why a conductor of Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s qualities should have had 
such moderate success with some of 
the Wagnerian scores, with which 
one would have supposed he would 


have the strongest affiliations. Yes- 


i10th of the set written for Solomon's by a Rumanian composer named Trio in the third, do not issue daily | terday he was far more in the vein. 


concerts in London. In Breitkonf and AOE: P. Be. 





The “Lohengrin” Prelude in particu-, 
lar came to the hearer as one vrvould 
have it, unmarred by eccentricities. 
The fabric was woven with full re- 
gard to the values of the myriad 
threads: The crescendo was built) 
up with irresistible effect, and even: 
at the climactic point the brasses’ 
were not allowed to drown the other 
voices. The Funeral Music seemed. 
at first in danger of dropping to: 
the ground from inertia, bitt was| 
happily revived, and received a ne 
matic reading — possibly overdra- 
matic. “The Forest Murmurs gave 
opportunity to hear to advantage Mr. 
Laurent’s incomparable flute, Mr. 
Gillet’s oboe and (of particular in- 
terest) the clarinet of Mr. Hamelin, 
newly come to the orchestra this 
year as first clarinet. These earned 
the reward of special recognition 
from the conduttor. A thrilling per- 
formance of the “Meistersinger’’ 
Prelude brought the proceedings to. 
a brilliant close. <A “Bravo” was. 
even heard from the floor. L.A.S. 


SYMPHONY GETS OLD 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Collection of 144 Pieces Made by. 
Casadesus | 
A collection of 144 ancient musical} 
instruments, acquired by the celebrated | 
French musician, Henri Casadesus, was 
yesterday formally presented to the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra. The presenta- 
tion was made in the corridor of the first 
balcony in Symphony hall. N. Penrose 
Hallowell made the address to Judge 
Frederick P. Cabot, president of the 
trustees of the orchestra. The collec. 
tion is one of the finest in existence. It 
is the gift of a group of Boston citizens, 
Who withhold their and the 
presentation is in memory of Maj. 


Henry Lee Higginson, founder of the 
Boston Symphony. 

The instruments, mounted In glass 
cases, have been placed in the balcony 
corridor and are now open for inspec~ 
tion by the public. 

The set includes the Viola d’amore. on 
which M. Casadesus played during his 
Visit to this country in 1918. : 

State and city Officials, prominent 
patrons of the Symphony concerts 
musicians and music lovers, were umoneg 
the special fSuests at the ceremony Jar 
terday. yah en 
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names, 
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‘shall will 


ON 


‘AIR TONIGHT 


K Third Concert Sponsored by 
Ww. S. Quinby 


One of the largest audiences to 
listen to a given broadcast program 
‘n the brief history of radio, will 
assemble this evening to hear the 
third of this season’s series of con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra under the direction of Serge 


Koussevitzky, Russian conductor. 
The concerts are made available to 
the radio audience through the cour- 
tesy of W. &. Quinby of the Boston, 
New York and Chicago house bearing 
his name. The program of tonight 
will be broadcast by Westinghouse sta- 
tion WBZ and the chain of stations 
meluding WGY, WJZ and WRC. Tak- 
ing the reports on the two preceding 
concerts heard on the air aS a crl- 
terion, the symphony broadcasts" are 
proving one of the stellar radio attrac- 
ions of the season. 
e cesiet members of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra will assist I rof. aan 
Patten Marshall during his interpretive 
lecture at 
just prior to 
Symphony in : 
program and Pro 
listeners something 
and style. This symphony .was st 
produced in London in 1795 and is 
known as the symphony with the sabe igh 
roll. In illustrating musically the 
themes from this symphony, Prof. Mar- 
shall will be assisted by the orchestra s 
harp soloist. es 
The second number on the program Is 
4 group of three pieces 
apa ie ne by Ibert, a young French 
composer, one of the winners of the 
famous Prix de Rome. - 
the three pieces are ‘Les Bouquetieres, — 
“Les Creoles’ and ‘Les Bavardes. 
Prof. Marshall will also discuss the four 


each number. Haydn's 
E flat will open tonight's 


Wagner numbers which are to.be played | 


the time of intermission and | 


f. Marshall will tell his | 
about Haydn's life | 
first | 


for ballet ‘‘Les | 


The titles of. 


| 
| 
| 


immediately following the Prelude to| 


| Lohengrin. 


Enough of the story of each of music 


‘drama will be told to show where each 


selection occurs in the pilot and the 
principal themes of each selection will 
be illustrated. In addition, Prof. Mar- 
tell the audience something 
about Richard Wagner's life, his the- 
ories regarding the music drama as well 
as illustrating certain general features 
of the style of his music. 
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REVIVES AN 


One in E Flat Heard 
After 40 Years’ 


Silence 
P oats cuiemcvnjiniiesillah de, (9 2a 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


| 


trio of the Minuet is charming, and the 
last movement gay and sprightly in the 
typical Haydn manner. Yet, as a 
whole, a dozen others of Haydn’s sym- 
phonies might well pe preferred to it. 


Ibert’s a Passing Fancy 
But Haydn somewhat short of his 


| best. is nevertheless a deal better than 


OLD HAYDN 


piquancy, it is 


most’ of the composers of our own 
sterile day. The music of Jacques 
Ibert played yesterday, ‘Les . Re- 
contres,” three pieces for ballet, 
pleased as it passed. It has grace and 
most ingeniously 
scored. But how many among yée8s- 
terday’s audience would care greatly 
whether or not they ever heard it 
again? | 
No less than four Wagnerian excerpts 
made the second half of the concert: 
the Prelude to ‘Lohengrin;"’ the 
funeral music of Siegfried from 


“The 


Dusk of the Gods;” the ‘Forest Mur-. 


'mereg,’’ from 


Unfamiliar Haydn, novel Ibert and: 


familiar Wagner made the Symphony 
Concert of yesterday afternoon. And, 
needless, perhaps, to say, so far as 


the overwhelming majority of the) 
audience was concerned, the music-. 


dramatist prevailed alike over the 
classic symphonist and the _ con- 
temporary Frenchman, turning his 
thoughts ballet-ward. Richard Wag- 
ner is still the most popular of all 
composers and his sway shows no 
signs of abating. 


AFTER 40 YEARS 


Not since January, 1886, had Boston 
heard a performance of the Haydn 
Symphony of this week’s concerts, thu. 


| 


‘“‘Siegfried’’ and the pre- 
lude to ‘“‘The Mastersingers of Nurem- 
burg.’’ 


Beautiful Orchestral Tone 


Not before had ‘Mr. Koussevitzky 
conducted here the ‘Siegfried’ frag- 
ment, that perennially lovely music of 
vouth and the world’s springtide, and 
he played it most poetically, with due 
feeling for its dramatie significance, 
drawing from the orchestra a tone Of 
ravishing beauty. Again, in the matter 
of orchestral tone the ‘‘Lohengrin” 
Prelude proved an ever-changing pan- 
orama of beautiful sonorities, while 


: 
| 
| 


the apotheosis of the dead Siegfried, 
magnificently played, was fittingly im-_ 


pressive. 
even a shade more impressive had the 
tempo been a hair’s breadth less slow? 
And did not the conductor’s tendency 
to linger over a tempting melodic fig- 
ure once or twice unduly halt the 
otherwise splendid progress of the 
Prelude to the ‘‘Mastersingers’’? 
Yesterday fewer members of the 


| audience that at either of the preced- 


jing Friday 


in K-flat major, one of the 12 composed | 
for London and numbered three in the | 


catalogue of Breitkopf and Hartel. 


Now conductors are a prying lot, and 


nut easily does a masterpiece lurk un- 
known to them in the recesses of the 
library. That this symphony in E-fiat 
had gone unplayed here for two-score 
years suggested on the face of it that 
perhaps the piece was after all not one 
of Papa Haydn’s most genial efforts. 
And so it proved in the hearing yes- 
terday. The first movement is the 
strongest of the four. There is an in- 
teresting bit of scoring for the wood- 
wind alone in the Adagio. The brief 


| 
' 


; 
; 


| 
’ 
} 
' 


concerts seemed to find it 
necessary to leave the hall ere the pro- 
gramme was done, and the applause at 
the end returned Mr. KoussevitzKy 
many times to the stage and. finally 
brought the orchestra to its feet. 


Haydn’s symphony is unknown to the 
younger generation in the symphony 
audience. The music has not been 
heard at these concerts since 1886. It 
was first played here at a concert of 
the Harvard Musical Association. Sur- 
prising as the statement may seem, we 
know very little of Haydn in Boston. 
Conductors have not gone from the 
beaten track. They have been content 
with repeated performances of a- few 
that give only an imperfect idea of 
Haydn’s genius. ae 


Yet might it not have been. 





Wita inerest the little company in. 
spected the instruments. It included by 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA . included 
RECEIVES RARE GIF] en E lake Mase Coolidge, Miss ear. 


SA ceyeb. 123. (GG garet Corlies, Mr. Ernest B. pan: Mrs. | 
}Alvan T. Fuller, Mr. Georgie ©. eener. 

oases COLERY En OF. A Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Haughton, Mrs. Wil: 
CIENT INSTRUMENTS INSTALLEI | 


liam P. Homans, Mrs. H. L. Higginson. 
THIS MORNING AT SYMPHONY Miss Katharine P. Loring, Mrs. ‘Thorn- 
HALL 


In a few minutes of informal cere- 


mony—for they were both—-the trustees rr... p 
Expected to Direct 
Sumpvhony Until 1929 


ef the Symphony Orchestra received this 
morning, at Symphony Hall, a consider- 
able and valuable gift—the collection of 
ancient instruments lately the property 
of Monsieur Henri Casadesus of Paris,| 
Through years he gathered it, with a 
scholar’s knowledge of the field, a con- 
noisseur’s flare for rare pieces, a lover’s 
patience to await the moment when th®. 
desired object should fall into his hands. | 
In time he assembled a collection that. 
scarcely a museum or private cabinets in) 
Europe or America may equal. De-| 
scribed and illustrated elsewhere in this 
newspaper, it contains instruments of 
the seventeenth, the eighteenth and the 
early nineteenth century from a ‘“‘con- 
sort of viols’’ to an accordion of the 
First Empire. 

The financial burden laid by the 
war upon most Continental Europeans, 
compelled Monsieur Casadesus to part 
with his collection. His friend, Mr. 
Koussevitzky, learned his decision; sug- 
gested that the instruments be acquired | 
for Boston, interested a committee in! 
which Mr. N. Penrose Hallowell was the 
‘active force. The purchase-money was 
readily gathered; the collection shipped 
to Symphony Hall by the regretful Casa- 
desus. There it was installed in a room 
off the corridor’ of the lower balcony) 
overlooking Mass@chusetts avenue, where. 
it will henceforth be on view. The cases. 
of light brownish wood and clear glass 
were designed and the arrangement 
effected by Miss Elizabeth Benton, 
‘Messrs E. J. Hipkiss and Michael 
‘Moore of the Museum of Fine Arts. 
‘Both admirably display the pieces. A 
metal plate in the room notes the origin 
of the collection and the installation in 
memory of the late Henry L. Higginson, 
founder and for long sustainer of the 

Symphony Orchestra. 

The transfer of the gift was briefly com- 
pleted this morning before a score or two 
of guests. Mr. Hallowell spoke simplv 
of the origins of the collection and of the | 
committee’s purchase of it. Judge Cabot | 
received it as simply for the trustees of 
the orchestra and in honor of the founder. 


Henry Parkman, 


Awes 


2d, Mrs. 


Qn txTtrAYr 


Serge Koussevitzky is to continue 
as director of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra for two years more, it was 
reported yesterday. While his pres- 
ent contract is a flexible one, it is 
understood that he has agreed to 
Stay On as conductor of the sym- 
phony until May, 1929. He could 
not be reached yesterday, but those 
in close touch with the orchestra 
management said that this decision 
Was expected. 


ton K. Lothrop, Mr. Arthur Lyman, Miss 
Fanny Mason, Miss Frances R. Morse, 
Dr. Henry L. Morse, Mr. 
Paine, 


Robert Treat 
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sort of viols’’ to an accordion of the 
First Empire. ’ 
The financial burden laid by the 
war upon most Continental BPuropeans, 
compelled Monsieur Casadesus to part 
with his collection. His friend, Mr. 
Koussevitzky, learned his decision; sug- 
gested that the instruments be acquired | 
for Boston, interested a committee in’ 
which Mr. N. Penrose Hallowell was the 
‘active force. The purchase-money was 
readily gathered; the collection shipped 
to Symphony Hall by the regretful Casa- 
desus. ‘There it was installed in a room 
off the corridor’ of the lower balcony. 
overlooking Mass@chusetts avenue, where: 
it will henceforth be on view. The cases | 
of light brownish wood and clear glass 
were designed and the arrangement 
effected by Miss Elizabeth Benton, 
‘Messrs E. J. Hipkiss and Michael 
‘Moore of the Museum of Fine Arts. 
‘Both admirably display the pieces. A 
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SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 30, at 8.15 o'clock 


of the Boston Public Library one week before t 
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Filip Lazar 


Concerts 


Roumanian Composer Heard To 


day at the Symp! ony 


‘a ae 


Koussevitzky Leads Boston 
~ Orchestra in Intricate 
Program 


-_ ee 


SONOROUS TRIBUTE | 


PAID BY AUDIENCE 
Tf Arve fol} 4- 30.1940, 
By PHILIP HALE 


The fourth concert. of the Boston 
Symphony Orchest ‘a, Mr. Koussevit- 
aky, conductor, took place yesteréz~ 
afternoon-in Symphony Hall. The pro- 
S’ram.was as follows: Berlioz, overture, 
‘The Roman Carnival,’’ Borodin. Sym- 
phony No. 2, B minor, Lazar, Gypsies, a 
scherzo (first performance), Respighi, 
Pines of Rome. 

To some of us this program, brilliant 
as it was, suffered somewhat from a 
lack of contrast. The greater part of 
the music was of a fierce, strong, robus- 
tious temper, truly in Ercles’s vein. Yet 
the orchestra 1cver showed ‘greater 
virtuosity. The enthusiasm of the audi- 
Was a sonorous tribute to Mr. 
I<oussevitzkvy and the members of the 
‘arious choirs. 

30rodin’s 


ence 


Symphony had not been. 


heard here since the excellent Rabaud | 
conducted it, S Only a Russian can do! 
‘Justice to this music which is wildly| 
Russian; that is to Say, the Russia of 
the Orient. One is tempted, hearing | 
the repetitions Of the first leading '| 
theme, a motto phrase it may be| 
called, to Say with, Hamlet: “Leave} 
thy damnable faces and begin,’” but the! 
monotony of repetition becomes irre-! 
pressive, , Russian critic was re-} 
minded more than onee in the course! 
of the first and last movements of the! 
ancient Russian knights in their awk- 
wardness, also in their greatness. We 
are told that Borodin intended to pore- 
tray them in tones. He himself said 
that in the slow movement he wished 
to recall the songs of Slav troubadours: 
to picture in the first movement the 
Satherings of princes, and in the Finale 
the banquets Of heroes where the Rus- 
Sian Gr bamboo flute were heard | 


hn -invaa Cugla and 
While the mighty men caroused. It is) 


et for -he “was working -on » the “s 
and the | 


~ 
~~ ee Se ee 


legro-measurt~ 


- of correspond 


Igor,” nor is this surp 


* 
2a ae 


nce ur 
opera at the same time. Ha’ 
was then obsessed by the life of feudal, 
tussia. itis rae Piety 

No composer can be called great sim~. 
ply because he is a Nationalist im his! 
music, The folk tunes of a nation have 
Often worked damage to the coin poser 
relying on them for his themes and” 
content with the mere exposition. ef 
them. Rimsky-Korsakov and Mous~' 
sorgsky were Nationalists, but * their 
music passed the frontier: it gives’ 
pleasure in every country. Is Borodin: 
to be ranked with them? si 

Eric Blom, speaking of: Borodin as a 
pioneer, remembers how he was once. 
condemned as an “incompetent amateur 
who wrote hideous discords bee¢ause he 
did not know the rules of harmony’’— 
an unwarranted and foolish condemna-. 
tion, aS unjust as Tchaikovsky's eharac- 
terization in the bitter Jetter he wrote 
to Mme. Von Meck in 1878 the year after 
this symphony was first heard. Admit#’ 
ting that "Borodin had talent “a very 
great talent,” he said that it had come 
to nothing for the want ‘of teaching, 
“because blind fate has led him into the 
science laboratories instead of a vital, 
musical existence.’’ The reference Was. 
to Borodin’s fame as a chemist at the’ 
Academy of Medicine. This was written. 
When Tchaikovsky was accused of that 
atrocious crime, cosmopolitanism, by his 
fellow laborers in the Russian vineyayd., 

There are pages of splendid Savagery 
in this symphony; there are a few wild 
haunting melodies. No, the composer of 
the two symphonies, one at least Of the 
String quartets, and a handful of ex- 
quisite songs is not to be flippantly dis- 
missed, Pe aemiaian 

Lazar, a Rumanian, born in 1894, 
studied at Bucharest and later at Leip- 
sic. His ‘‘Gypsies’ describes their 
dancing, shouting, wrangliz near the 
court yard of a _ bovard. The belle 
among the women dances a dance of 
seduction and then leaves at twilight, 
The men would fain renew the dance, 
but .they are driven away by the bo- 
yard’s attendants, who were not to be 
blamed; nay, they were tc be ap- 
plauded, if the gypsy musie in any way 
resembled Lazar’s scherzo. A man of 
pronounced technical proficieney, -his 
musical ideas, so far as the scherzo is 
concerned, are commonplace, not pleas- 


an 


, 


rr 
ae} 


ling in an obvious way, not fasetna ting’ 


by exotic charm or fury. There »was a 
chance for relieving contrast, for vo-. 
luptuous measures in the episode of the 
woman's pas seul, but how dry, how 
tame the music Lazar provided for her! 

To us the most prominent feature. of 
the concert was the dazzling, marvel- 
ous performance of the ‘‘Roman Carni- 
val.”” This music, composed over $9 
years ago, is still irresistible in the 
beauty of the opening—the English horn 


rr ‘er ~~ cr i el ’ 
solo was admirably played hy Mr. S CX 


of the él- 


Le A 


er—in the vivacity and dash 
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FADED TEXT 


| Will Respighi’s “Pines of Rome” weer 
as well as his “Fountains of Rome’’?) 
“We doubt it. After a third hearing the’ 


isection ‘‘Pines near.a Catacomb” is 


still the most imaginative, poetical, im- | 


ve eee ian | formance. 
The effect of ‘I'he Appian | % would. seem ‘were some Bostonian 


| piece to receive its initial hearing in, 
| Bucharest! 


‘pressive. 
/Way”’ consists chiefly in its’ rhythm 
‘and the ever increasing sonorvity t%l the 
‘elimax crashes, 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
As the orchestra will be out of town 
next week there will be no concerts, 
The program of Noy. 12, 13 will be ag 
follows: Arensky, Variations @n a 
Theme of Tchaikovsky, op. 35, a first 
time in Boston); Schumann, Symphony, 
No. 1, B flat major; Bartok, Three Vil- 
lage Scenes (first time in Boston): 
Prokofieff, Suite from the oOpwra “Tha 
Love of Three Oranges’ (Arwsy time ky 
Boston. 


NEW MUSIC 
PLAYED BY 
~ SYMPHONY 


| 
| 


terday unknown to Boston, prob: bly 
the United States. Moreover the pi 
through which he was then heard, 
“Tziganés” (Gypsies), an orchestral 
Scherzo, received its first public per- 


How strange, by the way, 


It is Mr. Koussevitzky’s own alto- 
gether reasonable conviction that the 
freshest music of our immediate time 
is coming from those countries which 


| have not already been saying their say 


in symphonic compositions for a cen- 
tury or two, and the abounding vitality 
'of Mr. Lazar’s Scherzo, contrasted, for 
‘convenient instance, with the polished 
‘superficialities of M. Ibert’s ‘“‘Rencon- 
tres’? of last week, assuredly endorsed 


that point of view. 


Has Primitive Vigor 


That Mr. Lazar’s is a new and impor- 
,tant voice in music might hardly be 
inferred from this “Tziganes,’’ but the 
young man (he is not yet 33) writes 
with his ear to the earth. In his music 
is a primitive vigor and the unbridled 
abandon that one would expect of a 
Rumanian peasant’s holiday. A pitv 
that the composer could not have heard 
the remarkable performance of yester- 
day, a performance fittingly rhapsodic. 

As for Respighi he was represented 
‘in Symphony Hall yesterday,’ and for 
the seventh time in 10 months, through 
his imaginative and effective “Pines 
of Rome.”’ In the opinion of one who 
has heard five of those seven perform- 


| 


‘Stand a frequency of repetition that | 


| azars ‘Gypsies Gi ~“ ances, the “Pines of Rome” would 


en First Public 


Performance 


would be fatal to most contemvorary 


pleces. To be sure a hundred perform- | 
ances would hardly justify that plain | 


lapse from artistic rectitude, the use 
of the phonograph record of the night- 
jingale’s song. The relentless approach 
iof Cesar’s legions may not quicken the 


Joa tS oh. BA.) a 9, /,|Pulse to quite the degree of last Febru- 
: : | oak oY ar 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


y. But the “Pines of Rome’’ stil] 
makes good listening. The shrilling ex- 
uberance of the first section, the solem- 


Optimism or pessimism regarding mity of the second, the poetry of the 


the present estate of musical com- 


third are still grateful to hear, while 
the final march is still stirring, still 


position is apt to be governed by overpoweringly sonorous in its. final 


} the listener’s most recent experience eee 


with it. 


two contemporary composers, 


At the Symphony Concert sevitsky's first Boston 


of yesterday afternoon, for example, Se2son’s ago, Berlioz’s “Roman Ca 
the val” Overture! received yesterday, as 


ne of the numbers on Mr. Kous- 


then, an electrifying performance, one 


Italian Respighi and the Rumanian in which the typical Berliozian ,bril- 
Filip Lazar, each represented by /@nce was raised to the nth power, 


comparatively recent 


music, quite 


the other hand, had not been heard 


held their own with such departed here since the brief sojourn in our 


worthies as Berlioz and Borodin. 


LAZAR'S MUSIC FRESH 


Queen Marie’s young countryman, the 
[Pilly Dezar in question, was until yes- 


midst of Henri Rabaud. In the words 
of the composer’s friend Stasov, Bor- 
odin was in the writing of this sym- 
Phony haunted by the picture of feudal 
Russia. There is in the first movement 
Svmething of the epio spirit that pér- 
vades Moussorgsky’s ‘‘Boris.”’ 7 


program two | 
rna- | 


The Second Symphony of Borodin on/| 


music speaks to us of an age | 


half splendid, half b : ) But Bor- 
odin, remarkably gifted man that he 
was, might hardly sustain himself 
throughout the four movements of a 
symphony. His genius has found ft- 
ter, more convincing expression in that 
more familiar music, the superb 
Dances from ‘Prince Igor.” 


Brass Choir Direct 


With his unfailing aptitudes for all 
things Russian, Mri Koussevitzky read 
this Symphony with full sympathy, laid 
bare its inmost soul. The performance 
of it, like that of Berlioz’s Overture, 
was brilliant in the extreme: in one 
respect almost too brilliant. 

In view of the terrific force of which 
the trombones and trumpets of the 
‘Symphony Orchestra are now capable 
might it not be the course of discre- 
tion, even of mercy, to return this 
choir to fts former position at the 
‘side of the stage? As it is, to hear 
in fortissimo these brasses with bells 


| 


i 


directed straight towards the eee | 


is a bit like Jooking at the sun. 


NOMAN TONE POEMS AT 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


aeteetemstieet ee 


‘Berlioz and Respighi Works 


Vividly Interpreted 
“ttebe.  ——ibeb, 20. 1426, 


Yesterday’s Boston Symphony ‘con- 
cert began with a remarkably bril- 
Mant performance of Berlioz’ ‘Roman 
Carnival” overture. The final number 
was Respighi’s “Pines of Rome.” 
undeniably one of the most popular of 
tone poems. Mr Koussevitzky’s read- 
ing had the theatrical 


' 
' 
' 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


effectiveness | the 


Respighi’s tone poem has a program. 
note, printed in the score, explaining. 


| that the first of the four sections de- 


pee tral at play in the pine grove 
of the Villa Borghese, the second, ‘‘the 
Shadows of the pines which overhan 
the entrance to a catacomb,’’ the third, 
moonlight on the pines’ of one of the 
seven hills, the Janiculum, and the 
fourth a vision of Roman legions seen 
at sunrise on the Via.Sacra. 

Here the attempt at picture making 
is more definite and the appeal to the 
fringe of memories clustering in the 
listener’s imagination ‘around such 
words as ‘‘catacombs” and “‘the army 
of the consul’’ more direct. 

Yet one wondered whether Respighi 
wrote this program note before or after 
composing the music. One wondered 
also whether he or another might not 
easily supply for this music 20 pro- 
grams as ingenious, all of them differ- 
ent, and none of them Roman. 

Borodin’s Second Symphony sounded 
yesterday turgid, lacking in melodic 
inspiration, full of passages in which 
the composer, his constructive sense 
faulty, or in abeyance, marked time 
vaguely without knowing whither he 
was proceeding. The repetitious con- 
fused rhetoric of many Russian pieces 
may or may not reflect something jin 
the Slavic temperament. It certainly 
tends to weary the hearer. 

This symphony’s chief merit is its’ 
vigorous rhythms. There is a certain. 
amount of use of materia] suggesting 
Russian popular music, but one again 
found reason for a belief that the dif- | 
ference between the much _ touted 
‘Five’? Russian Nationalist composers 
and such avowed eclectics as Tchai-. 
kovsky and Rubinstein has been | 
absurdly exaggerated. 

Filip Lazar’s name was unknown_ 
here until the other day. He is not | 
to be found in most books of refer-} 
ence. From the program notes one! 
gleans the information that he lives at | 
Bucharest, Rumania, and studied in 
1913-14 at Leipzig. His scherzo, ““Gip- 
sies’’, played from manuscript, has in 
score an explanation that. the 


which dazzled the audiences at the; Music depicts gipsies dancing, singing, | 


several performances last season. 

The symphony was Borodin’s sec- 
ond. The novelty of the afternoon, a 
scherzo entitled ‘‘Gipsies,’’ composed 
by a young Rumanian, Filip Lazar, 
and played for the first time in public, 
proved dull and noisy. 

One wondered how far the music of 


| 
{ 


| assorted 


quarreling over a pretty girl, and then ! 
driven from the village by the hench- 
men of the local landlord. 

Lazar has used a very large orches- | 
tra, chosen with care, and including a 
great deal of percussion. He asks for 
three assorted saxophones, for which | 

Clarinets were substituted | 


‘yesterday. He uses the orchestra lile. 
| a child with a new toy, trying many ' 


effect on the associations of the word : 


““Rome.’’ The ‘‘Roman Carnival’’ over- 
ture, originally intended’ as an intro- 
duction to the second act of Berlioz’ 
opera “Benvenuto Cellini,’”’ is based on 
themes drawn from the opera, and 


Berlioz and Respighi depends for its original effects, some of which come} 


off. 
His treatment of folk themes in mod. 


ern guise is far from. being as skilful 


and satisfying as that of Stravinsky 

or even Prokofieff. ‘‘Much ado about 

nothing,’’ was one’s snap judgment. 
There are no concerts in the regular 


Written doubtless with quite as much | Svimphony series next week. as thé 


reference to the dramatic situations as | Orchestra 
of icture| 


to the 16th century Rome of 


Cellini has left us so vivid a picture 
In his Memoirs. 


is going on a tour which 


will carry it to ‘loronto, Buffalo, Pitts- 


burg and way stations. P. Bt. 





Symphony Concert 


. ins awkwardness and in their greatness 
SG Trourth 5 eel ewupeean makes that clear; and certainly the 


Fourth pair of concerts by the rude themes and varied rhythms 
Boston Symphony Orchestra,’ achieve his purpose. But was not 


Serge Koussevitzky, conductor. Oct. | Stasoff’s account inadequate’ when 
2°.-30, 1926. The program: 
Berlioz—Overture, “Le Carnaval | 
'_ main,” op. 9. the Slav bayans, or troubadours? 
| Borodin—Symphony No. 2 in B minor. | surely the exquisite and melancholy 
Lazar—“Tziganes,’ Scherzo. , ; ; rhea 
Respighi—Symphonic Poem, “Pini di lyricism of this movement is no less 
Roma.”’ than an expression of the Russian 
like the scene that 


Godounoft”’ 


For Russian music nowadays, go people itself, 
to Koussevitzky and the Boston closed ‘Boris 
Symphony. (Or, for that matter, by! original version. 
token of yesterday’s concert, for; Filip Lazar’s Scherzo was _ per- 
French, Rumanian or Italian music.)| formed yesterday for the first time, 
Granted that Koussevitzky was/and from manuscript. The com- 
Somewhat less impressive in “Le| poser is a Rumanian, 32 years old. 
Sacre” than Monteux. In “Schéhéra-| The score calls for a large modern 
zgade” or in Tchaikovsky's Fifth,| orchestra, and bears an “argument” 
who excels him? Now Borodin’s! indicating that it is intended to rep- 
Second Symphony is nearer to Stra-| regent a festal day in a Rumanian 
vinsky than to Tchaikovsky; not in| village, with gypsies dancing, sing- 
structure, but in mood. The classic) ing ana wrangling. It was exceed- 
mold does not succeed in constrain-| ingly difficult, on a first hearing, to 
ing the Russian giant. And while| call up with the aid of the music 
fore are primitive rhythms, thel ing scene suggested. The incidents 
chief feature of the score ae its Ori- and characters seemed insufficiently 
ental color and tang—precisely what differentiated. Aside from the 
distinguishes the Polovtsian Dances “story,” the music held little inter- 


from “Prince Igor” and Rimsky-Kor-| 4.7 Wi, thematic material is frag- 


lee ted eae i Suite, " mentary, and the chief use made of 
yt it is to repeat it indefinitely. The 
It is not surprising, therefore, that phythms i more soot iaeeg than 
Mr, Koussevitzky should mir ay "S varied and the whole effect is one of 
that os puny. unheard ar ha monotony. Moreover, while the com- 
saoek ea is 7 sae ee ety ee : ey poser uses mighty instrumental 
eg Donte ne i tanta haba. forces, his orchestration is thin and 
it wears, this music nevertheless, se barren. 


down by the hand that penned. f cla ag 
“Prince Igor,” and at about the same like better than last year Respizghi’s 


cime, ees cvanitely, with pris a eee ee ae 

ductions of the most famous of the! JUSE I 5 . 
aes aes sn8 Moen] ch ale, (ecard re of 6 ah cae 

‘sorgsky; an erefore it is fitting! ; 

material for Koussevitzky’s baton. that yesterday seemed to deserve 

And splendidly he directed it, and Detter company. . 
splendidly the men of the orchestra) When has there been heard in Sym- 
played it. ' phony Hall so thrilling a perform- 
Some there will doubtless always. ped mgt igh hy Mr. 
be who will find the material of this. legal ee frien ty pel rrey the Ge 
Symphony monotonous. Certainly) °” s ” 
little of it is ingratiating. Such evi-| shied bie tome og Stet ate. 
dently was not the composer’s inten-| Speyer’s pialan ie “py sere 
ei ee, ager a ampled tonal loveliness and delicacy 
ancient ‘Russian kni ne had t ° of phrasing, and his associates met 
Bats in their’ pis challenge, Indeed, throughout the 


'he declared the purpose of the | 
Ro- Andante to be to recall the songs of. 


in the} 


So much so as almost to make one. 


} 


Ing across the net. 


program the orchestra played wit 


astonishing finish and expressiveness. 


(ja valid reason why we should not be 
mused in the concert-hall. In fact to 


| : he func- 
No wonder they were called to their not a few of us amusement is the 
feet after the overture and again at {tioning and the flowering of the arts. 


the close of the program, not a com- 
mon occurrence on a Friday after- 
noon. And few listeners left before 
the end of the concert. Perhaps the 
fact that the symphony came second 
on the program had something to do 


with that. L.A. S. 


MORE SHOW-PIECES: 


LARGE ENJOYMENT 


MR. KOUSSEVITZKY ENTERTAINS these 


LAVISHLY 


Color, Rhythm, Orchestral 


oe 


T is not the least of Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s merits as conductor that he 
feels the temper of the times. Un-| 
like some of his brethren, he se: | 
cludes himself in no ivory tower of hal- 
lowed classics and sanctified moderns, do- 


ing all things for edification. Nor does he 
descend into the market-place, opening 
both arms to whatever composers may 
be, for the hour, the critical or the popu- 
lar fashion. He is aware, however, that 
Sundry forms of music and sundry man- 


ners of music-making please the nine- | 


teen-twenties hereabouts, even as Sere- 
nades charmed the sevéenteen-eighties in 
Mozart’s Salzberg and Vienna. 
responding pleasure is the Rhapsody, the 
Caprice, the Scherzo, for orchestra.. We 
like it better When it is spiced with folk- 
tunes, preferably remote and exotic; best 
of all, When it is also frosted with a 
Stinging virtuosity. 
The twentieth-century orchestra teems 
With Possibilities. To exploit them is 
recurring temptation to many a com- 
Arta to enjoy them recurring stimula- 
fas to most audiences, Gradually this 
ae rumental bravura has become a game 
al i hag While we listeners sit on 
no Sidelines ag eagerly as though we 
re watching tennis-champions volley- 


amusing aura] Sport—and there is not 


Virtuosity 
from Berlioz of the Eighteen-Forties to. 
Lazar and Respighi of the Nineteen- 

| Twenties—Borodin’s Symphony, in the 
Orthodox Forms Imprisoning Old Russia 


Our cor | 


At the least, it is an. 


Often enough Mr. Koussevitzky acts ac- 
cordingly. Unashamed he and his orches- 
tra play pieces that are entertaining and 
little else—say Monsieur Ibert’s ‘‘Ren- 
contres’”” a week ago. With zest they 
wreak—and distinguish—themselves up- 
on exercises in instrumental virtuosity. 
Their programs give frequent room to) 
‘the Rhapsodies and Caprices aforesaid. 
More than once they have brought off 
“brilliant concerts” (as the jargon of re-| 
viewing goes) in which games of. skill 
,and imagination with the orchestra were 
ithe higher lights. The audience has tes- 
tified loudly to its pleasure. Only purists 
‘and pedants have departed disconsolate 
(or disgruntled. 
| Such a concert, for the most part, was 
\that of yesterday. Berlioz’s Overture, 
‘“Roman Carnival” is staple piece for 
occasions. The new Scherzo, | 
“Tziganes,” of the Roumanian, My. 
Lazar, fitted amiably into the scheme. 
Respighi’s ‘‘Pini di Roma” suited it well | 
enough. Only the Symphony of Borodin 
hung, heavier-footed, upon the outskirts. 
Had any major and unadulterated classic 
of the symphonic fold companioned it, 
the association might have been less’ con- 
genial. So entertained, the audience of 
Friday outdid itself in applause; for the 
first time this autumn rediscovered the 
orchestra; twice had it upon acknowl- 
edging feet. 

After eighty years the ‘Roman Carni- 
_val” still amuses. The initial rush pro- 
| vokes the ear; the song of the English 
horn agreeably soothes it; the recurring 
dance-tune has a pricking rhythm; from 
tumult to tumult Berlioz whips forward. 
The listener’s attention is not strained 
He is pleased, stimulated; has no occasion | 
to reason why. Yes; these romanti , 
composers of the thirties and forties re-. 
main exhilarating fellows. Berlioz, eve> | 
so long ago, knew an ir-.aginative trick | 
or two with instruments. Besides, con- | 
sider the prowess of the orchestra! Only | 
a Devil’s Advocate would insinuate that , 
he had heard Mr. Koussevitzky himself 
‘read’ the overture with less riot of | 
color and more definition of .line. 

No less did Mr. Lagar’s gy psy-scherzo 
Suit the occasion. Nothing essential was 
lacking—folk-motivs (presumably) leap- 
ing readily into short-breathed, pungent 
melody: rhythms that kicked up their 
| heeis and snapped their fingers at the ' 
|Slightest urge from the composer; keen | 
edged modulations, abrupt transitions, 
whippets of climax; repetitions — in 
changeful harmonic dress ard freshened 
instrumental color; skill, feeling, fertility 
with the timbres of a many-voiced ér- 
chestra. True, Mr. Lazar was more 





minded to toss about than to enrich his] ar, quasi-Asiatic Russia of arog s 

ve: whi NE “Prince Igor’ matter and man 
motivs; but this is a dynamic age; while | opera, Pir and the and 
‘what is to be expected of these Easternjner come. At the See Ona” enact "aah 
Europeans except rhythms, color and | of the slow mgt eoenyleeS Cae ane we 
fiery forwardness? True; he missed the |strels twang their eave” the auete of 
goading repetitions and the pounding |hearers enter and leave edi nel Be 
climax of Mr. Enesco’s familiar Rouma- | Russian folk-tale. In cum : eine 
nian Rhapsody, but Mr. Lazar set him-|nasses move the first movement an 2 
self a detailed program; while his elde:/finale, though Allegro is written rear 
compatriot put no limit to his native ex }:hem. Yet the tonal tread is ny “ y 
uberance ~ Yes; this young Roumanian }|Plainly Borodin would evoke the boy 
can play the game of vivid rhythm andlfards of old Husslia, mountainous men, 
orchestral flare as keenly and cleverly jsitting at huge feasts, 1m slow defile 
as most of his generation. Like the whiff |}across palace-courts and council-cham- 
of garlic in a salad were one or two of |bers. Thick is the texture of the music— 
his native motivs. for those seigneurs of matted beards and 

In turn, Respighi’s symphonic poem of |furred mantles. 

the Roman pines, new piece last spring,| Beginning the symphony, Borodin 
bore autumn repetition well. Under the|more reiterates his musical matter than 
trees of the Villa Borghese, where chil-|transmutes or amplifies it—already the 
dren play, rhythms flicked and darted jote of barbaric repetition. Often, the 
amid instrumental virtuosity unflagging musical progress is awkward—as though 
—again the purpose and the enjoyment he groped for the primeval urge and 
of the’ day. Counterpart were the thick- stride. The instrumental color is prim- 
ening, mounting sonoroties, the implac- gry-tinted; for the painted houses of 
able drum-beats, the clattering, surging medieval Russia are crossing his imag- 
rhythms of the march of the legionaries ination. He essays the Scherzo. Through 
uncer the pines of the Appian Way. 9 few measures he wills it light—a music 
Nor kad the graver Respighi lost sub-/or the schools. Forthwith the Oriental 
stance when the orchestra, still a band of\nrepossession returns; there are lan- 
virtuosi, chanted the holy hymn of the euors and tinklings. The balalaikas 
remota catacombs. Not too thin, either, -.44q down the king’s hall; melancholy, 
was the mellifluous Respighi strolling ¢+ry),) haunted, is the minstrels’ song; 
the Janiculum in the quivering Roman |,,,in the tremulous strings and harps; 
night. Besides, it is pleasure to report |...) magic the curtain drops. ‘“Sonata- 
the capital vocal form of the grama-'s..4 says the learned program-book, 
phonic nightingale evidently returning passing to the Finale. Quite so, labori- 


refreshed to Symphony Hall. A more lously, awkwardly, heavy-voiced:; for | 
discreet bird, never before has he blended fo oain, in spite of himself, turns back 
so well with the trilling orchestra. Nc to his massiv2 boyards, tuning his music | 
doubt, ‘Pini di Roma’ begins and ends ty their feasts, rhythming and surfacing 
in contrasting tours de force; between, ii to the rumble of the folk. What tone- 
under succulent surfaces go also streaks poems and tone-pictures he might have 
of substance; while ever there 18 IM-}Jitten of this barbaric Russia, had he | 
stant and unaffected mood. Not a crack} oen superfluous Western orthodox: 
mars the’*nusical vesture, splits the musl- es! Even in “Prince Igor” he was still 
cal jointure. A craftsman with imagina- deferring—and with the usual labor,— 
tion is Respighi. salt to the conventions of operatic virtue. 
Tour'de force is also Borcdin’s Sym- He cut free in the Polovtsian games and 
phony in B-minor—a symphony “thrown @@nces, and they are his monument. 
back,” until it is primeval and barbaric, Yet he wrote also this symphony like no 
by a half-laboring, half-inspired Russian. °ther. Hi. TP. 
Probably there is no other in the books; J'‘9 make room for the projected Beet- | 
certainly none is current in western COl-hoven Festival next spring of the Sym- | 
cert-halls. The pundits sit questionless phony Orchestra. the schedule of its con- 
before Borodin’s orthodox form. Hecerts at Cambridge has‘ been rearranged 
overlooks no established prescription; in-so that the series - will end at the middle 
trudes not one freedom. Like his fellow-of April. The dates for the nine con- 
composers in Petersburg of the seventies,certs in Sanders Theater are Thursdays. 
‘e was proving to the Huropeans over(Oct. 14. Noy. 11, Dec. 2. Dec. 16. ‘Jan. 13. 
he border that “we also can do it.”Feb. 10, March 3, March 31, April 14. 
che A gay cn Shake gd Nila a eona ee ee of last season may : renew 
reated it Not. a motiv or a melodynext mactntions eeclpgin in Wednesday 
: ‘ a vaavkte —4ANy Seats then untaken will. be 
scapes oriental contour and oriental ac.on 


Sale at the University k » Store 
cent, Straight from the medieval, Tar-from Mondav Oct. 11 aadeahetasiip tly 2h 


Ssaxophones—soprano, 


FADED TEXT 


Timely Mr. Lazar Jaan. Ot, os. } JRSDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1926 


“- 
s 


1 a —— rr ee ° mre ee ee ee 


From Roumania, as we all know in these 


way of Paris. This time, however, it} NOTES and LINES 


is not a. queen with princelings and other 
* ares, but a composer, Mr. Filip Lazar | 
with a Scherzo for orchestra, “Gypsies,” | 
to be played at the Symphony Concerts 48h 
tomorrow and. Saturday. “Mr. Lazar, wilt be performed from nianuscript, and | 


writes the inquiring A. H. M., was born |fgy the firat time, at the worncerts of | 
in Roumania in 1894. At the:’age of | 


os | 2 the Boston Symphony orchestra this | 
nine he entered the Conservatory at te ! m ; wiles 
Bucharest, studying the piano and the week: Lazar is & umanian, ad | 
usual theoretical branches. Acting upon |bern in 1804, having studied under mase | 


| 
advice received there, he went to Leipzig itera of that country, became a pupil of | 
to complete his musical studies. Here, Stephan Kreh! at the Lelpsic Conserva- | 
through the year 1913-1914 he studied | 


- = * , , Laz Vv ucharest. | 
the piano with Teichmiiller and composi- jtory. Lazar now lives at Buchares 
tion with Stefan Krehl. A piano-sonata | Th!s scherzo, scored for the moderg full 
pach 4 . . A } 
Written at this time shows the influenc2 orchestra, describes a‘scene in the court 
of Brahms and Schumann. A few days yard of a nobleman. Gypsies enter, | 
before the declaration of war he returned | 
a eo 4a Ah. | 4 ance, si a : somest 

to Roumania. In his native country he d , Sing, wrangle. The handsom | 


entered a military school, passed to the |Of the women dances voluptuously, then | 
tront; was cited for bravery, received |leaves the crowd. The gypsies again } 
the Roumanian Cross of War. Resum-;dance, but they are driven away by | 
ing his musical life ; r the armistice , | 

4 | life after the armistice, |the poyard's attendants. Little Ruman-= | 


Mr. Lazar has been fertile as a co | 
poser since 1919. Reo iA Teed wan lan music has been heard in Boston. | 
come a sonata for violin and piano two [oencos is Known, but he went to | 
suites ‘for ‘piano: several bind. | Vienna, then to Paris at an early age 
| and is identified with the musical life | 
jOf Paris, though in 1912 he founded a 
pb Prize for works by young 
a mani S, priz 
| ane score of the scherzo “Tetganea,”lbeen awarded to Otecn Gulu ponbtes 
ass ae following dates: “Bucharest, 15 |sandrescu, Tora, Enacovici, and Goles- | 
Septet Nov., 1925: Second Version, 4/tan, names unfamiliar here. Franz | 
March—6 April, 1926.” The piece is}Kneisel was born at Bucharest and, 
Written for the usual] large orchestra of |;made his first studies there, but, it is} 
the present day with the addition of three | said, he was of a German family. Na- 
| tenor, bass. A j|tional opera was not firmly established | 
note on the fly-leaf runs: j until 1919, when it was patronized by} 
| In a village of the district ot Sites | Queen Marie and aided by the state. | 
in Roumania. .___ A iolida®. The country is rich in folk turss which 
- + The gypsies have eathered Ore te ee S | 
‘round their. vatayv or chief his ‘ The in ae of the week also com, 
house of the boyard (R near the prises “The Roman Carnival’’ overture 
nebie). ‘Thee Me tires _(houmanian of Berlioz, Borodin’s Second Symphony, 
vey cheek Ss ped « sing, quarrel, | which has not been performed at these 
the cx datas Pee mapaaniechi qd amour,” concerts since Mr. Rabaud’'s time, and 
Somelest of the gypsies fasci- Respighi’s ‘“‘Pines of Rome,’ with the 
nates the rest of them through her assistance of the gramophonic nightin- 
srace and beauty. Thev re. gale. 
page the dance, until. drunk with it, ane 
the excitement of their own rhythm Mr. Xoussevitzky will take the or- 
they drop from fatigue. The beauti- chestra next week on its first trip of 
ful one, Singing, moves awav ana the ithe ec to The program of the fifth 
disappears into the darkness ‘of t] “ade aay einen Movin Ce Wis 
approaching night. Thee He SOHOWS: ATONE 's ¢neme war A Savage 
tempt to begin over eeiihec: Sa “ig - | tions, Schumann's Symphony No. 1, 
hefone’. the cot ie : ee |B flat; Bartok, Village Scenes; Ravel, 
Suard of -the boyard. Spanish Rhapsody. ! 


A ee oe Re 


Dieces for or- 
chestra, a “Bagatelle” for contra-bass o° 
violoncello and piano, c;umanian folk. 
dances, songs and choral numbers. 


. ads Sd 
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Filip Lazar's “Gypsies,” a scherze, | 
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(e Lazir entered the Bucharest Conservatory of Music when he was: 

‘nine years old. He studied the pianoforte with Emi.ie Saegin, and 

itheory with D. C. Kiriac. From 1909 to 1913 his teacher of harmony, 

counterpoint, and fugue was Alfonso Castaldi. At the Leipsic Con- 

servatory of Music (1913-14), Laz<r took pianoforte lessons of Robert 

Teichmiiller. His teacher in composition was Stephan Krehl.* A 

pianoforte sonata showing the strong influence of Schumann and Brahms 

‘was written by Lazir at this period. He returned to Roumania a few 

days before the war broke out. In 1915 he re-entered the military : so 
school, and remained there until Roumania declared war against the : 
-eentral allies. He served actively in the army, was cited in an “order 

of the day,” and he receive the Roumanian War-Cross. 

The list of his compositions includes a violin sonata (1919), which 
was awarded the second national prize for composition; in 1920-22 he | 


| 
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aici D Sit UL ahig DEM ee RS nO? “ee wet Sa RONEN a NOS an tert ET Sa 7 TOF ‘the chain broadcasts could not be ; 
y SYMPHONY made for more than 15 of the season's 
a 24 concerts, all of which are to be broad- 


’ cast. by. the Westinghouse stations at 
, Springfield and Boston. Prof. John 
) CONCERT BY RADIO Patten Marshall, who is interpreting 
| the selections for the radio audience, 

| classes this week’s conceft as a modern 
: ey ) one for, with the exception of a num- 
Public Pleased by Prof. Mar: | ber by Berlioz, all the selections are 

: . of recent date. | 

shall’s Interpretive Talks Borodin, whose Symphony No. 2 fur- 


nishes the ‘‘piece de resistance’’ on to- 
night’s program, was one of the five 


Such comments as “the most en-| Composers who were associated in an 
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joyable broadcast ever presented,”| composition. During the intermission, 
y 4 ey +. | Prof. Marshall will illustrate with the 
and . Prot. Marshall’s interpretive assistance of Marjorie Posselt, violinist, ; Heke te sis 
talks are invaluable” attest the ex- the themes from Borodin’s symphony, e is the WBZ broadca 


i 

attempt to found a Russian school of BR Sa a ee ee SR eee 20) | 
| 

| and will tell of the music of the new } phone is Professor John 


Sat me in Symphony Hall. At the micro- 
’ NEerens . - Marshall who inter an 
wravagant manner - which listeners pucsian school. The two numbers after grammes for the Westinghouse station’s audience. Standiser aaa jae 
throughout the United States are the intermission are by living compos- is W. S. Quincy, who is spo anding, on the left, : 
commenti th nicerts of ‘the °™™ Lazar, a Rumanian, and Respighi, . certs being broades <b WBZ. VG the Boston Symphony Orchestra con- 
ng on the concerts o G-one of the most prominent ‘of modern Alen EW B we , WJZ, WGY and WRC. On the right is | 
ME Medias Sumshony orchestra Itellan. composers. | ioe hw ach, WBZ announcer handling the Symphony broadcast, 
dh out by Weatine! Stats Prof. Marshall will tell his audlence perators at the control panels are D. A. Myer, engineer in charee of WBZ 
y est inghousé Station something about. Rumanian music and pea on the right, and G. William La g in the backer d. 
| WBZ and the chain including WJZ, in discussing Respighi’s symphonic mepeneeeempeiiaeieenceeetete enn Rn de thts Shahan hg 
WGyY and WRC. poem, ‘‘Pines of Rome,’ he will explain 
| h et _. | the connection between the music and SP 
Weta acivea . pty he already) the sub-titles. The complete program } reer ernenneinmnrnennae 
|W. 8. Quinby Deady ob Banton. tae eevOws: : - The first tour of the season for the 
i : » wew ~Symphony Orchestra will tak i 
York and Chicago, who is s | : Be | u ee. te 0G 
; sO, sponsoring) Borodin : - 
MMGGies Ge trosdeasty and che ihe, Boro 2 | fees cogs os ee et of next week; To- 
Ous stations on the symphony chain Lazar d AMCETO. |, aie ce : ia a — ay; Buffalo on Wednes- 
Which attest to the enthusiastic recep. Respighi. | y day; Kochester on Thursday; Pittsburgh 
tion of the Saturday “symphonic night.” (Pin ) jon Friday and Saturday. The programs 
Stations WBZ and WBZA are the ‘Pines near a Catacomb. Ill. T | array #ranck’s Symphony and. the 
only stations which are t6 broadcast the Janiculum, IV. The Pines of the Av- | | Fourth Symphony of Chaikovsky: Ber- 
ithe concert tonight, since arrangements ees : Hioz’s overture, ‘“‘Roman Carnival’ and 
kd, ee ) the Prelude to Wagner’s “Lohengrin”: 


- 
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| Respighi’s “Pines of Rome” and Debus-? 
* Sy’s two Noeturnes; suites fron, Stravin-f 
i sky’s ‘“Petrushka” and  Pfokofiev’s} 
i “Chout’”’; Mozart’s “‘Eine Kleine Nacht- 
; musik.”’ 


AO Cen at eo meeee | 
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Lazir entered the Bucharest Conservatory of Music when he was 
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or eT 
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nine vears old. He studied the pianoforte with Emiie Saegin, and | | | 
| oat with D. C. Kiriac. From 1909 to 1913 his teacher of harmony, ONI2 [ S yYmp Ony as | 
counterpoint, and fugue was Alfonso Castaldi. At the Leipsic Con- : 
'servatory of Music (1913-14), Laz‘r took gong te a of a. 1) 0 ” | 
~Teichmiiller. His teacher in composition was Stephan Krenhl, [ t| M d : d | 
pianoforte sonata showing the strong influence of Schumann and Brahms Is Inc y O erm L en a} 
was written by Lazir at this period. He returned to Roumania a few : 
days before the war broke out. In 1915 he re-entered the military seagate ini iptne a 
school, and remained there until Roumania declared war against the BO a ee ne aaa 
central allies. He served actively in the army, was cited in an “order ee Seem 
of the day,” and he receive the Roumanian War-Cross. — 

The list of his compositions includes a violin sonata (1919), which 
was awarded the second national prize for composition; in 1920-22 he 
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way ©, a A | sor the chain broadcasts could not be 
| ENJOY SYMPHONY | made for more than 15 of the season's 
| 24 concerts, all of which are to be broad- 
| : cast by the Westinghouse stations at 
ithe selections for the radio audience, 
(a {classes this week’s concert as a modern 
. , one for, with the exception of a num- 
Public Pleased by Prof. Mar-|pber by Berlioz, all the selections are 
shall’s Interpretive Talks Borodin, whose Symphony No. 2 fur- 
nishes the “‘piece de resistance’ on to- 
night’s program, was one of the five 
Such comments as “the most en-!| Composers who were associated in an 
joyable broadcast ever presented,”j composition. During the intermission, 
and.“Prof. Marshall’s interpretive Prof. Marshall wil ustrate with the 
b iassistance of Marjorie Posselt, violinist, Here is the WB; 
talks are invaluable” attest the ex- the themes from Borodin’s symphony, Aig. Fea 3Z broadcasting booth in Symphony Hall. At the micro- 
Russian school. The two numbers after : grammes for the Westinghouse station’ i . 
: . : : 5 ations 
| throughout the United States are the intermission are by llving compos- : is W. S. Quincy, who is sponsoring tl *\egenat-e Standing, on the left, 
-eommenting on the concerts of the °™ Lazer, a Rumanian, and Respighi, certs being broadcast 7 WR7Z Ww the 20ston ymphony Orchestra cone | 
| 8 o 1€ one of the most prominent of modern ) *s oS ’ JZ, WGY and WRC. On the right 18 
: Operators at ¢] . 
| , : : Prof. Marshall will tell his audlence : Ss at the control panels are D. A Mver i ine 
. = - 4A. Myer, engineer in charge of 
sent out by Westinghouse Station something about Rumanian music and : on the right, and G. William Lang in the backgrout re * ae 
WBZ and the chain including WJZ, in discussing Respighi’s symphonic oe eet — sang men = sha 
’ . poem, ‘‘Pines of Rome,” he will explain 
WGY and WRC. 
‘been receiv - @ ¢ the sub-titles. The complete program rere 
W.s cake oy hile Plana pa, Bra os follows: The first tour of the season for the | 
e We 4 c SLO © . : . . 
po mr ¢ y oN Deer -erture. * ain Symphony Orchestra ak i 
York and Chicago, who is sponsoring Borodin - OTE eT ae in erin. ‘ 4 whl take it to! 
ous stations on the symphony chain dante, IV. Allegro ronto on Tuesday; Buffalo on Wednes.- 
Which attest to the enthusiast; Rabe! . } wo oe oe on Thursday: Pittsburgh 
tion of the Saturday “symphonie nieht ” (Pines of Rome) on Friday and Saturday. The progr 7 
ay ‘'s) rht. fai nad: é programs 
Stations WBZ and WBZA ripe 1, The Pines of the Villa Borghese, 11, ‘The E: | 
broadcast the Janiculum, IV. The Pines of the Av- | Mourth Symphony of Chaikovskvy; Ber- | 
the concert tonight, since arrangements somes |ioz’s overture, “Roman Carnival” and 
) (fhe Prelude to Wapgner’s nohengris’’ st 
Respighi’s “Pines of Rome” and Debus- 
' sky’s ‘“Petrushka”’ and PYrokofiev’s 
'“Chout”’; Mozart’s “Eine Kleine Nacht: 
» musik.” 


Patten Marshall, who is interpreting 
of recent date. 
attempt to found a Russian school of 
| travagant manner in which listeners and will tell of the music of the new phone is Professor John P. Marshall who interprets the Symphony pro- 
‘famous Boston Symphony orchestra Italian composers. | | Alwyn E. W. Bach, WBZ announcer handling the Symphony broadcast, ‘ 
. Thousands of letters have already the connection between the music and 
the series of broadcasts and the vari. 1. Allegro moderato, Il, Molto vivo, Ii, An- Montreal on Monday of next week: To- 
the Pines near a Catacomb, ITI. The Pines of , array Franck’s Symphony and_ the 
Only stations which are to 
* sv'’s two Nocturnes: suites a Stravin-} 
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) Clerk 
c Collection 


which 
City 


minor 
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Dance Suite for Orchestra 
.41n 


, “The Love for Three Oranges” 
in the Allen A. Brown Musi 


Boston) 
Symphony No 


Overture to Goethe’s “Egmont,” Op. 84 
lonato. 


(First ti 
tion of August 5, 1898, — Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 


(First time in the United States) 
quillo. 
e in 


the head in places of public amusement 


ace of amusement, 


Allegro. 


Fifth Programme 


. Suite from the Opera 
cesse. 


Les Ridicules. 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


gro non troppo. 
Andante moderato. 


Allegro giocoso. 


SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 13, at 8.15 o'clock 


of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
345 . 


Le Prince et la Prin 
Allegro energico e pass 


Scéne Infernale. 
La Fuite. 


Marche. 
Scherzo. 
Moderato. 
Allegro molto. 
Allegro vivace. 
Molto tran 
Commodo. 
Finale 

Alle 


10t, in his pl 


shall n 


I. 
IT. 
IIT. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
F 
II. 
IIT, 
IV. 
V. 
I. 
IT. 
ITT. 
IV. 


The works to be played at these -concerts may be seen 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 12, at 2.30 o'clock 


City of Boston, Revised Regula 


Beethoven 
Prokofieff 
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ae 


5 es 


i | 
‘e . “AT "ay | the best equipped composer row ereat- 
| | ing music. With the hearing of each 
) ‘work by him, our admiration for him 
Waxes stronger. 


nae | 3 | One has not heard enough of Bartok’s: 

tectonic Pw ‘ | é t “music in Boston to yr ee hie aig 
| I , | |. even with some show of intelligence. To 
Sharpened ingu adel y | many his music is a stumbling block; 


to some, the abomination of desolution; 
74 era 0 bo-_—_—_——Hey, /3, JP 20 vet no less a man than the conservative 
Adolf Weissmann does not hesitate to 


Prokofieff, Beethoven, Bar- say of Bartok’s music that “even an 
unsympathetic hearer must feel that it 


tok and Brahms Works is the work of a master musician and a 
man of character.”’ 
on Program Bartok is a Hungarian. This Dance 


~ + 2 Eat OO Ree 
0 ae Pen? > Sat - 


Suite was written for the celebration | 
eee of the 50th anniversary of the union of ; 
the two cities Buda and Pest. As he| 


SAME BILL TO BE ‘is a zealous collector of folk music! 


which has often served as the basis of 
GIVEN TONIGHT his own, it is natural to suppose that 
for a civic and national celebration he/| 
—— made tse of Hungarion folk tunes. 
Late month in London Mme. Basilides | 
By PHILIP HALE sang ‘‘with evident conviction’ songs 
The fifth concert of the Boston Sym- by Bartok and Kodaly, and sang them 
phony, Mr. Koussevitzky, conductor, in the Hungarian language. Mr. Srnest | 
took place yesterday afternoon in Syni- Newman, reviewing her recital, ac- 
phony hall. The program was as foi- knowleged his ignorance of Hungarian. 
Jows: Beethoven, Overture L>9 Goethe’s ‘The singer seemed to be in turns | 
“Egmont”: Prokofieff, Suite from the tragic, minatory, sad and coquettish, 
epera, “The Love for Thres Oranges" } put precisely why the one or the other 
{frst time in this country); Bartoic, | I could not say. Mme. Basilides must 
Dance Suite (first time in Boston); ;not think our comparative apathy un- 
Brahms, Symphony No. 4, E minor, der the circumstances my reflection on 
Mr. Koussevitzky is to be thanke’ her as an artist. After all we should 
neartily for producing Prokoftleff’s fas- hardly expect a Budapest audience to 
cinating Suite and acquainting us with pe completely responsive to the subleties 
music by Bartok, concerning whose of such typically English songs als, 
worth as a composer there is hot dis- ‘Please sell no more drink to my father,’ 
cussion. It would have been to the ad- o, ‘Don’t tell my mother I'm living in 
Herbig be of the oaoeaar and the audi- sin.’ ’’ 
ence a repetition of the Suites had Many “Ss yes , 
taken the place of the Symphony with PR ga perp eal anna peivatyd nig 9 
Hele g jab rons all familiar, (No disre Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies, and read- 
; Prokofiert’s Ber ikea sagas si ing that Bartok was an admirer of 
Sulte je derived. “ic haaai hole ts luiszt, probably expected to hear music 
2p ear cn Gozzi’s of the Eypsy order, intoxicating rhythm 
Satirical fairy play, which might wel! , : ; sd 7 
excite the imagination of atiy condenser: rng 2 ha like those produced by ham- | 
There is no need in this instance of re- Aine, — iy aad a deckgtes hh They Were 
stating the old saw: “This music is ot eae hie nh heard little tunes 
for the stage and suffers when it is without drunken trenzy; there were few 
transferred to the concert hall,’ foc maeoenly, dissolute rhythms. 
with one possible exception, the “Scene 7 bebe Cours ROC. help recalling the re- 
infernale,” the movements are interesv- edsneehe of Sar Peladan concerning the 
music of our old friend Johannes 


ing, yes, delightful, as absolute music. 
They are not only brilliantly and, often, Brahms: “‘that it was like a Bypsy at- 


surprisingly orchestrated: they have| tempting to dance in a tightly laced 


} 
' 
/ 
‘ 
; 


| 
| 


original musica] ideas, now impressive | COTset.”’ 

Bela Bartok by their force, now giving great pleas- | Nor were we led astray by the title 
wre by their indisputable and peculiar | “Dance Suite.” “Dance” admits of 5evV- 
beauty, as in the slow movement where | &ral definitions; there are solemn, sacred 


Hungarian Modernist, Entering the Symphony Concerts the beauty of thought and expression | dances; dances, too, that are almost, 
iS Most poetic, a tyne ¥ at | Static; dances like those now popular, 
Tomorrow for the First Time : has not been revealed in Ottine anaes In which a young man embracing his 
> ——Z{ZTqi~=iO“=iiee=®{®}..—---—— compositions now known to us. In the | Srl shoves her backward and forwards 
eemenen wilder passages there is no extrayva- | and sideways and zigzag along a floor. 
bance for the sake of making the bour- | Bartok’s music seemed to us to be with- 
eeols sit up. One feels throughout the | CUt Sensuousness, without sentiment, 
ulte the honesty of Prokofieff. Thus} Without emotion. No doubt he felt his 
ne thought; so he expressec himself; | Music; but in ‘a way that is still foreign 
and how well hea did it! A remarkabie }|.tO us and in an idiom (hat, with Slight | 
man this Serge Prokofieff, to us ths] Knowledge of his’ work, 4s at present | 
most original, the most imaginative, and! Not easily understood or appreciated. 





The orchestral performance of the two! amount of modern music deserve high 


raise. 
suites was of a dazzling brilliance. Mr. P  Bartok’s Dance Suite is the first 


Koussevitzky gave a superb and appro- , 
priately dramatic reading of the over- characteristic work in large ah sf 
ture, which, we should not forget, was that much discussed Hungarien 

ernist to be played here. The --llegro 


written for a play and for performance ,, 4 
in a theatre. To the joy of the faithful,; barbaro, and Bear Dance for yates 
a symphony by Brahms brought the and an early string quartet, ave 


end. Mr. Koussevitzky is fond of hitherto scantily represented him in 
Brahms; he conducts the music of Jo- the memories of Beston cncert goers. 
hannes in a masterly manner—but Tou- One felt like exclaiming yesterday 
jours Brahms—toujours perdrix. over this Dance Suite in Schumanns 
The concert will be repeated tonight. familiar phrase of salute to the youth- 
The program for next week comprises ful Brahms, ‘‘Hats off! A Genius! 
four unfamiliar pieces: Tansman’s|It is music of extraordinary ‘ne 
Dance of The Sorceress from a ballet] dividuality and power. The rhythmie 
“phe Garden of Paradise’; Krasa’s} intricacy and intensity recall Stravin- 
March and Pastorale from a symphony;| sky, but the themes are characteristic 
Webern's five pieces for orchestra;|of Bartok, who has absorbed, it is 
Walton’s Overture ‘‘Portsmouth Point” | said, the essence of Hungarian folk 
and Beethoven's Fifth Symphony. tunes as Stravinsky has of Russian. 
en The harmonies clash in this piece. 
r There is what to many ears must 
seem wanton and wilful polytonality. 
MODERN MUSIG Ay Yet one felt that Bartok. had not the 
slightest intention of startling his 


hearers. His interest appeared to be 
SYMP NY . in interweaving rhythmic and melodic 
| strands with a polyphony too free to 


CAP oli ——— Yay, (3,19 %6 deserve to be called counterpoint. 


The themes are powerful, his use of 


Rartok’s ‘Dance Suite’ and ge masterly. The emotional effect of 
Prokofieff Suite Heard 


he pieces is heightened by repeated 
contrasting use of a sort of motto 
‘theme, labelled in the score a ‘‘ritor- 
nello’’ and having something of the 
plaintive antique grace the name sug- 
The program of yesterday’s Sym- gests. 
phony concert, after many changes, It is curious that Bartok’s music 
took final shape as follows: “Egmont” has been so little hearf in a city to 
overture, Beethoven; suite from the which some other modernists are well 
opera ‘‘Love for Three Oranges,”’ Pro- enough known. One hopes Mr Kousse- 
kofieff; dance suite, Bela Bartok; vitzky will repeat this Dance Suite 
Fourth Symphony, Brahms. The mod- and offer us still more of Bartok. 
ern pieces by Bartok and Prokofieff, The fragments from Prokofieff’s 
played for the first time here, were opera, ‘‘Love for Three Oranges,” ar- 
coldly received, despite remarkably ranged into a suite by that excellent 
clear and brilliant performances. musician, the violinist, Albert Spalding, 

The inertia and apathy of the aver- suffer, of course, from the absence of 
age audience toward new music C&M the illustrative action. But they reveal 
only be overcome by such courageous ay ability to depict the realm of fairy 
and persistent performance of eVeM tales and folk lore with a curious blend 
the least-liked novelties as shall as- of farce and horror far more human 
sure to the geniuses of the present day nq plausible than the Shaksperian 
the perpetuation of their work. fairy music of Mendelssohn. 

int yee Te aaaten ‘and beens Prokofieff, one reflected, could write 

sethoven and Wasner, the score of a first-rate comic opera if 

hut even Mozart ana Haydn, were re- caty a librettist with genuine ironic 
garded by the conservatives oO! _ thelr wit and audiences eager to use rather 
days as dangerous musical radicals, than to forget their intelligence were 
and denounced in the same phrases to pe had 

now used by irate listeners to condemn “yr Koussevitzky was at his best ag 
Bartok, Prokofieff, Stravinsky, Schoen- a poetic and emotional interpreter in 
berg Honegger, Copland and other 20th- Brahms’ Fourth Symphony. He mon- 

century composers. The history of aged to disengage the real nobiliv: qj 

music did not end, nor did it begin,) tragic power of the music fro 

with the death of Brahms. turgid and curiously constricted 

Mr Koussevitzky has planned for The first two movements wh 

next week a program divided evenly| much the best in the symphon: 

between assorted modernists, sure to poignantly and powerfully “playeu, 

irritate many in the audience, and| without any substitution of hysteria 

Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, which,| for passion. The reading of the ‘‘Eg- 

it is to be hoped will come as balm to| mont’? overture was superficial, and, 


sore ears. The conductor’s taste and] except for the introductory measures, 
‘courage in performing «8 reasonable banal P.R 


maIwmoOwwe ry re 
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| 


i 
other names, too, are called up in| 8arian. It is mer 


K oussevitzky—Prokofieff—Bartok 
We estclor Flew. > fie ff. | lok 
Gait pat HALL, tes &: _| Scherzo. And who, not having seen 


Fifth pair of concerts by the and heard the opera, can say that 
“t ginagy eye tage conductor, Novy, gg teins A th inctoat eta 
an ; ‘ e program: : y @ principal fault o 
Beethoven— = Prokofieff’s Suite is a lack of rhyth- 
., Overture to Goethe’s “Egmont,” Op. 84] Mic vigor and variety. And it was 
POROMCIE—— particularly in that respect that Bar- 
t6k’s Suite shone by comparison. 
Bart6k, strangely enough, was new 
to the programs of this orchestra, 
ee had been known previously in 
the first time in the United States, land tis Bret Btrine Gone nae 
ride bP a re first i m7 Boston. | time his orchestral work was Pst 
8. Opere, “The Love for! duced. The Dance Suite, played last 
ane yee rnp mS aoe on Carlo | year in Cincinnati and Chicago, starts 
Nie Gua B of cn oa ury comedy,| under a handicap of suspicion, since 
Opera Oihibhety a “4 “'t Chicago | it is “occasional” music, composed for 
Lago. This Suite, “eal ff ve years | a celebration of the fiftieth anniver- 
‘Sa Dabs ta 8 PF ye & year 480! sary in 1923 of the union of the cities 
senting Bho Seah git eet nr. repre-|of Buda and Pesth. It is significant 
the play. the “Wg esters’ of| that the composition overcomes this’ 
March, Scherzo, tl ‘ Pri oer aie, | handicap at once, and bears out in 
~ sept rig ' wile a 2 orintaaree degree the impression of 
ety ye’ had previously heard heard works of the composnn Stn 
rad a Oussevitzky in Boston,|) Bart6k whe aaah sa : ve 
ell's Scythian Suite, his Vio- | ang modeat wsmttemc an gi phe. 
| ’ n- 


lin Concerto, his Akkadian Incanta- | 
64 b id a- | 4 o . ‘ 
tion, “Sept, Ils Sont Sept.” and his ‘pised to being influenced by Brahms, 


yee d piano Concerto, and had been ng poe fs reg Wagner and Strauss. 
uly impressed with the composer's O be glad to have him tell 
powers, % 


Brahms— 
Symphony No, 4 in E minor, Op. 98 


Prokotieff’s Suite was played for 


| 


us of this indebtedness, for we 

Why did this Suite make less im-| sfould be unlikely to discover it in 
pression? Was it because Prokofieff forehand But most astonishing of 
is not inspired by the comic muse?! all is his statement that after falling 
There is plenty of contrast, a great under the spell of “Zarathustra” he 
deal of noise and considerable melodic || *°Verted to Liszt, and presently “ac- 
loveliness in the Suite, but little | *"°Wledged in him a genius far 
effect of originality. The Violin Con- || 8™®4ter than Wagner’s or Strauss’s.” 
certo and the Akkadian Incantation | Certainly a man is “an original” who 
smite the listener with a sense of| P/@ces Liszt above Wagner. How for- 
necessity. This suite gives an effect | ‘Unate it is that his opinions do not 


(of cerebration, and also, alas, of fa-| #fect his work. For nothing could 


miliarity, As a whole it is perhaps be farther from Liszt than the ut- 


in direct descent from Rimsky-| terly direct, sincere and straight 


Korsakoff’s musical fairy tales, but | forward writing of this modern Hun- 
z Cifully di 
Ratintts based ier ay mo aoe . apd tunes, and ontivaly aa abe. 
U sian. rince an oth sentimentali 3 
a 
Babbsig obviously have wandered| Like Prokofieft’s, Barthire Game 
robe within can Boulogne into fairy- |divided into six sections but tie . 
. ite recent years. And|the resembl ’ tOk's: 
as for the march—it seems in sen from. a Menuaee 
credible, |Suite progresses f 
+ it is the work of a Russian Sousa. |through an Allegro ranaiene “ aa 
ce ne ary are moments ot;Allegro vivace; then drops tate, 
great beauty in those Parisian memo- Molto tranquillo of exquisitely deli-« 
» and a lot of real fun in the C@te melodic and harmonic beauty 
7? 





‘and slips from ‘a Comimiodo into @ signed a place among the foremost 


‘thrilling Finale. A sort of motto 
‘serves to connect the sections. 
Throughout there is material of 
value, remarkable economy of means 
in its use, and above all, the vital 
pulse of vigorous rhythm. There is 


composers of this generation. 


BRAHMS SOUNDS MELLOW 
In the text of the programme-book 


other music by Bartok for orchestra,|there is a reference to the “acerbity” 


Let us hope we shall hear it. 
Both these novel pieces were 
played with great virtuosity by the 


‘of Brahms’ 
‘| follows this Dance Suite at this week’s 
'pair of Symphony concerts. 


contrast 
orchestra, and were received WH nusic 


Fourth Symphony, which 
Yet in 

astringent 
of Brahms 


with the 


Bartok 


sour, 


of that 


quite extraordinary calm by the Fri- .cemed yesterday in the last degree 
day afternoon audience, which much) mellow and mellifluous, and this once 
preferred the magnificent distances baffling music must have fallen as 
of Herr Brahms. Why was it that we) balm upon many ears. 


constantly were thinking, during the 
‘Symphony, of “Tannhéduser”’? Was it 
perhaps because the Brahms of 188 
had about caught up with the Wag- 
ner of 1850? L. A. 8. 


NEW WORK 
PLAYED BY 
SYMPHONY 


Peat Pari, / 3: ‘726, 
Bartok’s Dances and 


Prokofieft’s Suite 


Performed 


| Self stems from Rimsky, 


On the other hand it was also possible 


to find the first taste of Brahms in this 
-, juxtaposition a trifle flat and flavor- 
%' less. 


Written for the concert celebrating 


ithe 50th anniversary of the union of tha 
Bartok’s | 


cities of Buda and Pesth, 


Suite has little of the festive element } 


and none of the emptiness of most such 
occasional music. Its six movements 
bear no title other than the conven- 
tional Italian tempo indications: 
Moderato, Allegro molto, etc. And the 
musical idiom in which they 
couched is so individual, so independent 
of conventionally sensuous 
that whether it repels, 
merely fails to interest the , 
there is at present little point in dis- 
puting its merits. 


Prokofieff’s Suite 


are | 


elements | 
fascinates or | 
listener, | 


Distinctly less original, indeed, than | 


Bartok’s Dances is the suite drawn 
from .Prokofieff’s fantastic opera ‘‘The 
Love For Three Oranges,” publicly per- 
formed yesterday for the first time 
in the United States. Prokofieff is al- 
ways entertaining, but he is usually 
more strikingly himself than in this 
particular music, which suggests wow 
Rimsky-Korsakoy of the folk-operas, 
now Stravinsky’s ‘‘Fire-Bird,’’ which it- 
and, in the 


|. movement “De Prince et la Princesse,”’ 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
In that it offered through that 
composer’s Dance Suite the first per- 
formance in this city of an orchestral 
piece by the Hungarian Bela Bartok, 
the Symphony Concert of yesterday 
afternoon may, at some future date, 
be set down as a red-letter occasion. 
[t is never easy to evaluate one’s 
contemporaries. 
preferred to Schumann and Gyrowcetz 
to Beethoven. And it is within the 


‘range of possibility that Bartok, 
whose music is now a stumbling- 


block to many, may some day be as- 
| tra to give him substantial aid. 


Meyerbeer was once. 


Ravel. 

With an ear for contrasts and Iike- 
wise a feeling for compensations, Mr. 
Koussevitzky has set his two moderns 
between the symphony aforementioned 
and Beethoven’s Overture to ‘‘Egmont,”’ 
which, in an uncommonly vital and 
Stirring performance, began the concert. 
Nobly played, too, was Brahms’ Sym- 
phony. Here, save for a fleeting in- 
Stant or two, there was no hint of that 
more wayward Koussevitzky who some- 
times remembers at inopportune mo- 
ments his Slavic musical heritage. On 
a former occaion, in fact, there were 
those who found Mr. Koussevitzky 
| Rusiantizing this very music. But not 
|So yesterday. Brahms spoke, and spoke 
| eloquently, with his own voice, albeit 
with a pasionately earnest. conductor 
and a marvellously expressive orches- 


ee id en ae —_—-— - 
LO 


| 


| 
| 


from his pen were making way out of 


‘fa 


‘scorned. 


‘grasp they usually mistrust. 
imistrust 


found no health in it. A Shalyapin could 


APLNG BRO ees 
PIQUANT PROKOFIEY’ pageantry of a strange and vivid world. 
CLASSICS FOR FOIL 


These are the privileges of the theater, 

not the concert-hall. 
merely “new: first time,’ an uninviting 

5 PC Raed oa eat ts Bs aS aaa 

hf ei tag Rhythm is the animating element in 
NEW MASTER, OLD MASTERS AND | the Dance-Suite; but it is not the familiar 
A MYSTERY rhythm that pounds out of Stravinsky 
in “‘Le Sacre’? and ‘“Petrushka’’; that 
leaps and swirls out of Prokofiev in the 


Varied Fare at the Symphony Concert— |‘“‘Scythian Suite’ or the final dance of 


‘ . . '‘“Chout”’; that Ravel puts to sophisti- 
The Hungarian Who Writes Like No | cated usage in “Daphnis and Chios.” 


Other—One More Side to the Manifold The learned say that Bartok’s rhythm 
; ; - derives from Hungarian or Roumanian 
Russian—Waning Beethoven and Heroi- folk-song, Few in Symphony Hall yeu- 
cal Brahms 'terday could meet him with such back- 
ground. Most of us could only note 
that these rhythms ran free and firm, 
HE SIN of Bartok in the Dance- jlightly, incisively; that they beat clean 
Suite was the sin of Musorgsky |@and penetrating; that they crossed and 
in “Boris Godunov.” He writes ‘recrossed in vivid patterns. Their 
directly; he writes barely; he 
writes uncouthly3 he writes in an idiom | 
largely his own. Therefore Mr. Mon-/and rhythm heated. They were like a. 
teux, having conned one or another of | fiery element in music-making. | 
his scores, put them all by. Bartok was. Melody likewise has place in the Dance-' 
then a rising figure in twentieth-century |Suite. It is most apparent in the fourth! 
music, Chamber-pieces, symphonic pieces, division, labelled Molto Tranquillo. There. 
it has distinctly an oriental cast. The! 
learned say, again, that there is affinity 
between Hungarian and Asiatic folk- 
music; that Bartok, having collected six- 
thousand odd folk-tunes, is impregnated 
with this kinship. Once more the hearer 
in Symphony Hall has no reciprocating 
background; but he does perceive that 
this oriental melody is pungent and pene- 
trating beyond the usual. No dalliance, 
no titillation are in it. It bites and 
stings. Sharp line replaces soft curve. 
No sensuous languors haunt it. Acrid 
is the tang. There are quasi-melodic 
measures elsewhere in the Dance-Suite—' 
in the Ritornello, for example, as 
Bartok names the recurring passage 
linking movement to movement. They 
T atin ‘bean ; Zl jare not necessarily out of folk-tune, 
me nee a of Silence ensued upon the;Hungarian or Asiatic. Yet they lack 


> Man for man and woman | i 
. iwhica neither momentar - 
‘or woman, the: house sat blank. | oY aor tea 
length a few 


a At istant penetration. Wherever melody re- 
tory plaudits: ands stirred into perfunc-|curs, passing or sustained, it is also 
Witioae ile 0? few more added the relatively stripped. Here is no harmonic 
miration. ple 9 acknowledgment, ad- ;}vesture in the usual sense of the words, 
a pat A “' casure. Somehow or other enriching and _ enveloping. Through- 
ext i ag es ee put a bravelout the Suite, Bartok reduces his har- 
faint’ res , wy sa moment, waved the|mony to the barest necessity; then inter- 
serVine shee past himself to the de-|fyses it with the melody until both are 
poageM Ny lestra. Bartok and thelone. He does not write a skeletonized 
| tee. » dtr sno neither hailed nor|music, but a music that is all sinews, 
comprehen thin, ad proved” merely in-/wearing no luscious flesh. Through no 
sidle. What oie rye veils need the rhythmic figures flash, 

12a ©€Y the motivs shape, the melod ierce. 
rust they are prone to decry. Mak: Rough-coated, usually, is ‘the polytenal 
veel OUt OL the Dance-Suite, they | skin. 


other side, 


Hungary into western Europe. 
baffled, confused, affronted. 
heard blankly, ‘derisively, admiringly. 
The time was ripe to lead Bartok into 
Symphony Hall: but Mr. Monteux dared 
not—a cautious man before a singular 
music. Other conductors in America 
outstripped him—and he laid a soothing 
unction to his soul. The -repercussions 
were exactly what he had foreseen. 
Yesterday afternoon the more coura- 
seous Mr. IXKoussevitzky took the plunge. 
Por the first time an orchestral] piece of 
Bartok, the Dance-Suite of 1923, was 
played in Boston. The audience listened 
attentively enough—without smiles of 
superiority or postures of indifference. 
As plainly, the musie left it baffled. 


They 
They were 


=~<235 


‘brightness won the ear and stirred the 
‘imagination. They were rhythm stripped | 


There Bartok was! 


acquaintance, better passed by on the | 


' 
/ 
i 





Upon this rude surface, 
in shimmering, supporting 
are laid sombre timbres, 
the Dance-Suite a color of its ow 
Nasal instruments like the oboe 
the English horn invite Bartok. 
prefers the hollower voices of the c 


nets, the gruffer notes of the bassoons.' timbres. 
His trump-'terization. 


His flutes are sharp-spoken. 
ets cleave the air. His brighter strings | 


twinge in the upper registers; his darker for three oranges and a Princess. 


save once|their tongues and snaps with their feet, | 
chords,} both busy. 


iving|t 
" n.itained with a magician’s Inferno. . It is) 


orifull of witches, devils and their familiars. 
HellIt is also well provided with tricks. of 
lari-|\rhythm and modulation, harmonies and 


Wit brightens it. Since) 
he Prince is doleful, he shall be enter- | 


So much for music of charac- 


With the Prince off we go a-questing— 
He 


strings go deep into the lower. In melody, shall have symphonic accompaniments— 


his wood-winds have edges. 
rhythm, 
ashamed. He 

like Stravinsky, 
strokes; 


uses 


recurring coruscation; no flaming palette The Prince 
Bartok. they prattle of 
sharpens touched hands; probably they kissed and 


like Prokofiev minded to lustres. 
by preference, deepens coior or 


his whole orchestra clatters un- light rhythms, sunny sonorities, 
no broad brush. figures. 
sweeping through full takes wing; by all odds a Scherzo, rip- 
no jewelled brush, like Ravel, in pling and glinting. 


Spurred by the neatest and brightest of marches, 


fresh 
His mood is merry; his fancy 
It is time to sing. 
has released the Princess; 
love; certainly they 


t. ‘With a palette-knife he outspreads it otherwise fondled—all to one of Proko- 


—in points and ridges. 
Writing music in this wise 


music as has no other man since Mu- the man 
sorgsky. Consider rhythms beating with were choice and inclination?) 
motivs pack to the witch, who is decidedly nasty | 


every freedom and irregularity ; 


that are born bony and put on muscle, to the Princess. 
not fat: melody (when comes need of exuberantly Prokofiev 
it) spare, angular, acidulated; harmonic’ ney. 


bareness or  bluntness, colors 


_ fiev’s simple tunes, . clear, 
is to write fragrant as a June day. 


warm and 
(What cannot 
do, as though each fresh need 
Finally, | 


To hell with her, and. 
speeds the jour- 


shadowed or for the instant merely dun. Usually, however, music and mood, sug- 
An elemental music, as it seems, is this: gestion and symphonic body hold firm. 


Dance-Suite taking shape, 


savor, 


substance,, By these six samples, “The Love for Three | 
from a solitary man, deep-tinc-| Oranges” is opera of wit and humor, ca-_ 
tured with his own faiths and practice,| price and fantasy, gayeties, 


fooleries, 


drenched in his own background, CON-| graces, wherein aptness and abundance 


fused and enfeebled when he follows 
voices from the outer world. At his 
fullest, he is strong enough to command 
the unaccustomed ear. Elsewhere he 
merely baffles and disconcerts it—the 
first fate, with many, of the “Boris’ now, 
universally ‘acclaimed. Bartok will not! 
\have music a game of skill or a pretty 
| sport. He will not have it a nervous 
excitement or a spicy condiment. He 
loves it not luscious, voluptuous or 
veiled. He is an “original’—and he 
pays the price of singularity. 

And over the way Prokofiev was beck- 
‘oning with a smile. Or, rather, one of 
lthe Prokofievs; for by grace of Mr. 
| Koussevitzky’s tuition, we frequenters 
‘of Symphony Hall are beginning to learn 
‘that they are many. There is the bar- 
barie and puissant Prokofiev of the 
“Scythian Suite’ and the Assyrian con- 
juration; the semi-classical and dryly 
elegant Prokofiev of the Second Piano- 

Concerto; the nervous, capricious Pro- 

kofiev of the Violin-Concerto; the 
all-Russian Prokofiev, teeming with 
folk-humors and gamesome “theater” 
through “Chout.” Now, via the  or- 
chestral suite from “The Love for 

Three Oranges,” Prokofiev operatic and 

fantastic, merry here, mocking there 

taking every turn with a happy flourish. 
‘Enter ‘The Jesters” who are to conduct 
ithe play—and the music clacks with 


join hands to make a many-voiced music. 


And the Chicagoans who produced it are 
disinterring ‘‘Tiefland”’; while the Metro- 
politan makes ready a revival of 
“Mignon.”’ 
the Witch, camp on their trails. 


Centenary Beethoven began the day— 
the Overture to Goethe’s “Egmont,” not 
exactly unplayed at the Symphony Con- 
certs, where through two years and two 
months the far mightier ‘‘Leonera”’ Over- 
ture, third of the name, has gone curi- 
ously overlooked. The _ great 
was not too fortunate in his music to 
stage-pieces. There is the Overture to. 
“King Stephen,” for example, threadbare | 
and creaking when Mr. Monteux lifted 
it off the backshelf. There is the March 
in “The Ruins of Athens,” which the un- 
regenerate call a Turkish Patrol. The 
Shakspearean background ekes out the 
Overture to another “Coriolanus.” The | 
beginning and the end of the Overture | 
to “Egmont” yet hold time at arm’: | 
length. To high heaven ascends the | 
lament of a stricken and prisoned people. 
Over the rejoicing earth spread the fan- 
fares of liberation. Both are of Beet- 
hoven dramatist in music, epic poet in | 
tones. Through much between a com: 
missioned composer is discharging his | 
obligation. Therefore conductors labor, | 
as did Mr. Koussevitzky, to wring the} 
utmost from pages already going dry. 


Now and then a page falls flat for) 
sharp, lack of visualized background and action. 


May The Jesters, not to Say | 


Ludwig | 


Brahms of the Fourth Symphony 6nd-| ,, ies eS Bh et nr ey 
ed the concert—the passioned and puis- SYMPHONY IN RADIO 
sant Brahms, advancing to meet the ar- 


dent Koussevitzky, accepting freely 
transfusion of conducting blood. The 
“heroical Brahms,” as we of the twen- 
tieth century are bound to have him, 
surely wrote the Finale—and charac- 
i'teristically. He manipulates an exacting 
‘form by music as mental creation; he 
‘chooses and accepts the bondage; within 
it confines the mights and the grandeurs 
‘of symphonic sound. May not man be 
the master of his fate? No less of the 
“heroic Brahms” is the first movement, 


the 


CONCERT TONIGHT 


Gives Fifth of Series from 
WBZ at 8:30 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, 


of rhythmical and songful energy, Of absent from the WBZ wave last 
‘ 


harmonic and instrumental fiber all com- 
pact. Shall we not by taking thought re- 
lease our souls? Yet beauty may hold us 
by a single hair—the haunting melody, 
returning ever fertile, through the slow 
division. And shall we not go cheerfully 
about this business of living so enriched? 
The third movement answers with ex- 
pansive stride and joyous’ flourish. 
Brahms wrote no symphonies in the 
twelve years that remained to him. 
Enough that in this last he had clarified 
life in the alembic of music. The Ger- 
mans dwarf him when they approach 
this Fourth Symphony never so studious- 
ly. A Koussevitzky, a Nikisch, a Sto- 
kowski a Toscanini, blows upon these 
autumn fires. EB. Ts Be 


OUR DAILY LESSON 


By RUTH BROOKS 


OBOE is a blessing to the cross- 
word puzzle maker because of its three 
vowels, Words 
building easier. 
the French 

The 
Of the higher wind 


modern 


rich in vowels 
Oboe 
‘“‘hautbois’”’ 
oboe or 


make 
puzzle comes 
Chigh 
one 
instruments of the 
orchestra. It is of great an- 
, y : 
and various names in 
medieval 


from 


wood 
WOO ), hautboy is 


T3¢ j vy) 
Liquits has had 


and modern times. 
In shape the oboe is a slender conical 
tube that 


end. 


Pi. » Cc | torhb r 
liares slightly at the lower 


The mouthpiece is a double reed | 
made of cane. The tones are reedyv and} 
and are suited | 
and pastoral effects. 


penetrating in- | 
ating for plain-} 


i] = 
ilve 


week while on its first concert tour j 
of the season, will present the fifth 
of the series of radio concerts made 
available to listeners by W. S. 
Quinby of the W. S. Quinby Com- 
pany of Boston, New York and Chi- 
cago through the Westinghouse sta- 
tion tonight at 8:30. 


This week’s program by the cele- 
brated orchestra of 107 musicians un- 
der the direction of the Russian con- 
ductor, Serge Koussevitzky, will only be | 
|heard on the WBZ wave. The net work 
of stations including WJZ, WGY and/ 
WRC has arranged to broadcast 15 of 
the 84 suncerts which will be sent out 
through WBZ, and the chain will not 
tle in with the Westinghouse station 
until the Saturday concert of Nov. 20. 

Continuing the policy outlined at the 
start of the Symphony broadcasts, | 
Prof. John P. Marshall will interpre* 
the selections on this week's prograrr 
for the radio audience. Miss Marjorie 
Posselt, violinist, and Miss Margaret 
Starr McLain, pianist, will assist him 
in illustrating musically his interpre- 
tations. 

Beethoven’s overture to Goethe’s 
“Egment’’ will open the Symphony con- 
cert and before this number is played 
Prof. Marshall will tell his lsteners | 
something of Beethoven’s life and the . 
style of hig compositions. Bartok, | 
whose “‘Dance Suite’’ will be played on) 
this program, is a Hungarian composer | 
and, in speaking of his ‘work, Prof. 
Marshall will point out the national 
characteristics of his work so prominent 
in Hungarian msuic. 

The story of Prokofiev’s opera, ‘‘The 
Love of Three Oranges,’’ will be told 
with some comments on Prokofiev's 
modern Russian style. During the inter- 
mission Prof. Marshall will discuss the 
Brahms Symphony and themes from 
the various movements will be illus- 
trated by Miss Posselt and Miss McLain. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 19, at 2.30 o'clock 
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SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 20, at 8.15 o'clock 
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Tansman “The Dance of the Sorceress,’”’ from the 


Ballet “‘The Garden of Paradise’’ 
(First time in Boston) : 


ee 
_— = 


Eee « 
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Krasa ; -. March and Pastorale from Symphony 
(The March for the first time in Boston; 
the Pastorale for the first time in America.) 


Webern Five Pieces for Orchestra, Op. 10 
(First time in America) 


~~ -- 
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Walton | .  Qverture, ‘Portsmouth Point” 
(First time in America) 


Beethoven. Symphony No. 5 in C minor, Op. 67 


I. Allegro con brio. 
II. Andante con moto. 
III. Allegro; Trio. 
IV. Allegro. 
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MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898, — Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head i hich obstruc 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in am t the i | peovide if . " 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which docs tant eheibaes ote dan’ wtb y wore 


may be . 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


f 


_—_— 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 


of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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— SIXTH CONCERT 


H erate Ver war 


fusie by Four Comp 
Heard Here for the 
First Time 


PIECE BY BEETHOVEN 
BEAUTIFULLY PLAYED 


a ee 


By PHILIP HALE 


The sixth concert of the Boston Sym- 
phomy orchestra, Mr. MWkoussevitzky, 
conductor, took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony hall. The program 
was as follows: Tansman, “‘The Dance 
of the Sorceress” from the ballet “The 
Ciarden of Paradise’; Krasa, March and 
Pastorale from a symphony in three 
movements. Webern, Five Pieces for 
orchestra, op. 10. Walton. Overture, 
“Portsmouth Point,’’ Beethoven, sy»m- 
phony, No. 5 C minor. 

The music by Tansman and Irasa 
was heard for the first time in Boston; 
the music by Weber and Walton for 
the. first time in this country, as was 
l<rasa’s Pastorale. 


Mr. Koussevitzy heard these pieces at 
the festival of the Internationa] Society 
for New Music held at Zurich last 
summer. He regarded them as the 
most important of the many then per- 
formed. Krasa and Webcrn, what must 
the others have been! 

Whether it was prudent to put the 
four new wWorks in succession on one 
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program is a subject for academic dis- > 
cussion. As for ourselves, we believe | 


that one unfamiliar piece is enough for 


- 


ove concert; we also believe that if the) 
inusie js of any worth there should be. 


2 re @tition of it at the following con- 


cert. Mr. Koussevitzky did well, how- ! 
ever, in allowing us to hear this new! 


music; in letting us know what com- 


posers of various countries are doing; | 


in driving from a rut good Bostonians 
who have complacently stood in _ it, 
suspicious of the present-day workers 
in the musical cineyard, confident that 
the wine coming from it would be 
muddy, or too heavy. or even poisonous. 


| 








As a@ disturber of our fozzilished smug- 
ness, Mr. Koussevitzky, a true musica] 
benefactor, has worked.a miracle. That 
some are shocked, and perhaps especi- 
ally disturbed because he has given 
genuine intedrst to music by Beethoven 
and Brahms which had long been per- 
formed heer in a perfunctory, dry-a«- 
dust, taken-for granted manner—this 
works for musica] righteousness. Let 


them rave! The great public hears Mr. 


Koussevitzky gladly. 

Of the pleces performed yesterday, 
Wealton’s overture has the most vitality, 
in spite of its generally thick instru- 
mentation. After all, this thickness may 
be in keeping with the subject. The 
music was suggested by Rowlandson’s 
print, “Portsmouth Point,’’ published 
over a century ago. This print pietures 
the bustling scene on the quay previous 
to the victualling and manning of the 
warships. There are drunken sailors: 
there are women also overcome by 
strong waters. There are sentimental 
and genteel farewells. Mr. Walton's 
music is typically English in its sturdi- 
ness. Hearing it one thinks of roast 
beef and ale, hearts of oak, the Union 
Jack, England expects every man to 
do her duty, Dibdin’s set. songs, Black- 
eyed Susan, Peter Simple. There is no 
tender episode suggested by the officer 
farewelling his wife or light o’ love. 
It’s all hurrah, boys, Brittanta rules 


the waves ,one more glass before we go. . 
Tansman’s ‘Dance of the Sorceress’? | 


is from his ballet ‘The Garden of Para- 
dise,"’ based on one of Hans Christian 
Andersen's stories. How is a “sorceress” 


! 


introduced? Reading the tale in « Ger-! 


man transJation, we caime across a goud, 
Kind fairy; but no witch that thought 
of raising the din that Tansman made, 
or dancing so convulsively and deliri- 
ously. See the action in the ballet. one 
might find this music appropriate, or 
one, lost in seeing, would only be con- 
sclous of infernal goings-on in the or- 
chestral pit. 

We were disappointed in Hans Krasa‘s 
music for a small orchestra. A hearer 


might have been pardoned for asking: 
“Which is the pastorale? which ig the 
march?’ Not that we expected’ a tum, 
tui, tumity-tum march, or one even in 
the 3-4 time made effective by one or 
two German writers for the piano; but 
this is the partition that divides 
Krasa’s two movements. A Pastorale is 
usually associated with sheep, flute 
notes, an oboe piping, bewitehing shev- 
herdessces with short skirts and gar- 
landed hats—peaceful, ever bleating 
music, but Mr. Krasa’s Pastoral Muse 
must have been impressed and haunted 


ata 300 by the feeding of the carnivora. 


The picces of Webern, scored in a cu- 
rious manner, are the shortest known to 


! 
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FADED TEXT 


| Walton, a young Englishman, has’ tions, four in number, upon the pro- 
entitled his overture ‘Portsmouth | : ; ‘ Mae 
No doubt the reason for grouping | Point’ after a ‘carionties . te Mogar- &tamme of this week’s pair of Sym 
oe Liliehorinae's costly ag Eyal hl et: the four modernist works on one pro- 

‘colors; experimental e: 3S 


thian vein by Rowlandson. The Ports- phony Concerts, thus providing Bos- | 
: sae are interest- 8Tam_was that these pieces are to be mouth it depicts is the English Naval ton with a brief but exceedingly 
inaudible. In a Way they are ing ‘to introduced to New! York by Mr Kous- base in the Napoleonic Wars which nt ‘modernint  feathent "ae ane 
than ie ies Ne nay _ Searptiensctl to Sevitzky and wage: of Mas erat : ‘readers.of Jane Austen’s ‘‘Mansfield PUN&¢ 
reweeee Drbeste . i. hee Symphony, next week a spec 
‘the Princes of the North visiting the °Y 


rage oy . 'Park’”’ will remember as the home’ of | own. 
¢ s Laforgue’s concert of a society for the encour- ‘Fanny Price’s family. But there 1s. 

ohh ere, ee agement of modern music. Boston is | nothing spinsterish about the scene or 

Salome. 


“On a livel yand fatalistic mode, are Obviously entitled to hear es whys | about Walton’s music, which has a MUSICAL RADICALISM | 
Lorehestra of ivory instruments impro- ermal pp tong dy 6 Boies = Ani y | - agp sate robustness et se Praca Formidable indeed was the printed | 
vise da little unanimous ap ‘omen oe shee Sakae yesterday were ee conte or ia thea dee By se cen list of these pleces that met the col- 

Vo sun : Walton's Overture. was 5 ey se ir 

es EA isintansous: the hearts “The Dance of the Sorceress,’’ from a There is something of striving for lective eye of yesterday’s audience. 
Se ot an Englishman seeing and: ballet called ‘*The ree wR Bey effects and for modernity in the musi- Against two of them, the Five Pieces 

mate vat stirring fc Tansman,| dise,”’ by Tansman,; a pastorale : cal idiom. This is definitely the work R a Ti 
ied, 4 iets “wane, as ah <ingpinnts march from a little symphony by ’ of a clever and wayward ~ M- rather ond at ce yr ni Overture mee 
‘rasa < Ds ° S ; : - 
'demned to hard labor and working out] Krasa; five pieces for orchestra, wate : than of a young master. 
| thelr punishment 10, by Webern, and an_ overture 
. w bbe 


Tansman’s dance is nole heawit mouth Point’ by the Englishman Will- 
‘8 ay that the new -| “Portsmouth Point,” by W. T, Walton. : scored and not effective in the concert rt cy sc Al ge vo: soa ay gs Bria 
| - It is needless to say that the new mu d’ Krasa’s march | ' ert “First time in America.’ Of the Pas- 
isie was played brilliantly and with ex-;Tansman’s dance an | hall. One could make nothing of it t le and March from the Czech Hans 
‘ieee ay » iri. cording to the com-; have been played in New York, but ! yesterday though with the ballet for Oraie anc ; 
peat, - ed “Then ame one of the} not in Boston. The other numbers j which it was written it might seem Krasa’s Symphony for chamber orches- 
ag ee nettormances of the Ffth}| were heard yesterday for the first more impressive. ~~ tt ra. the former was er new to 
be ied honv hat we have ever heard. One] time in America. Mr Koussevitzky and the orchestra the United States and the latter new 
an iietiy have i on the ttle page| The most distinctive of these novel- vave what appeared brilliant and to Boston, while the piece that headed 
Direc vust!s sgt) leg LD : Sym yhony ties was the five pieces by Anton von 2 fives interpretations of all + fea this imposing list, Alexander Tans- 
tng “ara anal on phat hee Lilac Webern, a pupil of Schoenberg. These ene The reading of the Fifth man’s ‘Dance of the Sorceress,’’ was 
PIE temeert wil he repeated tonight.}| pieces are each very short, scored for ‘Symphony was the same that Mr also receiving its initia] hearing in this 
The orchestra will be out of town next] the fewest possible instruments, and 'Koussevitzky has given in other sea- |! city, Furthermore, of these composers 
eek. The program of the concerts on! almost never departing from the pian- ‘sons, personal and unorthodox, but | Only Mr. Tansman, whose Sinfonietta 
Han “3 and 4 is as follows: Bach,! issimo said to be a mannerism of the effective if one disregard’s one’s pre- | “5 played here last season, ‘had pre- 
CE Concerto No, 4, for violin | composer. : conceived ideas of the music. viously been represented on the pro- 
solo, ‘two flutes and string orchestra. Each of the little pieces conveys There are no concerts in the regular srammes of our orchestra. 
Mozart, Piano Concerto, E flat major. clearly and delicately a poetic mood, series next week. Or course there must be fofl to all 
Franck, Symphonic Variations for plano, with the utmost concision. Webern 


R. this musical radicalism, and to that’ 
and orchestra. Debussy, Loeria.’ Al- seorns the artifices of musical rhetoric, 


= | énd Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 

fred Cortot will be the pianist. he has abandoned conventional musical 4 | brought this singular but, on the 
idiom and, like his master, Schoenberg, whole, most enjoyable concert to a 
7 taken to a personal and highly original . 


close, 
type of expression. : r . | 
MODERN MUSIC AY "Bas felt Scakenas perfectly assured j : Not at All Baffling : 
that these little pieces, queer as they _ Of the four novelties those by Tans-. 
sounded measured by comparison with man and Walton come distinctly nearer | 
SYMPHONY CONGER standard music, would grow rather than 


the other two to the musical 
than pall upon one with frequent repe- norm, although the Parisianized Pole 
&e p ee Py 2.01) 026 tition. After all the only real test of | 


makes liberal use of the modern de- | 
r h Ww h Kr 4, a new piece is the effect of a 150th ] vice of multiple tonality. But if they 
ern as hearing of it. | are harmonized in the “wrong key,” 
' Pieces y v , ; since g ne {pee peony feat _Mr. Tansman’s melodies are of them 
Ww scored for the small orcnestraior w selves easily followed, while his 
forced by economic conditions to write, | Yost 

introduced to Boston a Czech seal eave / then, but hardly a baffling music. Nor 
Mr Koussevitzky, listening last June i ae mae atin Witt hep ldeaprahe A q ¥ P; Hy d f does Mr. Walton’s ingenious attempt 
‘to a five-day festival of modernist movement form, according to the com- | WO 1eces Car OY | to suggest in tone the bustle and con- 
music at Zurich, selected what seemed poser’s note in the programs, is a flow- 
to him the most significant of the ing delicate mood picture. The march 


pieces he then heard for performance is a delightfully intricate yet vivacious : the _ rst ime In 


interweaving of rhythms. 
at the Symphony concerts here. Yes-| kKrasa’s music is written in an un- 
terday afternoon half the program was} forced yet original and persona] mod- 


filled with these Zurich discoveries,; ©' tay i hae ae wo righ toes merica 
; /& man shou nk and feel so utter | 
and the rest by Beethoven's FUtH! tor himself. This century is clearly ‘ties | Faintest of Rustli 
py mppony. + ps Poa 'to hear music of its own, as unlike as | «“ ee 
ew in the audience were deen Y|century music as that was unlike e RB - , | But Krasa and Webern are another | 
grateful to Mr Koussevitzky for the| 18th. : WARREN STOREY SMITH _™matter. Both composers have scored 
Sit wiewdaanin cei { Krasa hes very wisely Saver Having heard at the Internation-| their music for chamber orchestra, 
Ulating andj ‘any literary, descriptive, or ustra- ro a: Poe ae ~ ‘., Webern’s much the smaller of th two, 
original group of representative mod-| tive tendency,’’ thus aligning himself al Festival for Contemporary Music | Heard after the energetic, ‘full-bodied 
ern pieces. A few were actively an-; with Stravinsky’s latest phase, but at Zurich, last Summer, certain} score of Tansman, Krasa seemed dis- 
noyed, the great majority seemed do-; there is nothing else that recalls Stra- Pieces that interested him Mr. Kous-)tinctly a worker in miniature: a com- 
lite rather than interested. ) Vinsky in his work. | sevitzky “hy reeds en sa eing ;.| Poser, withal, of singularly fine tonal 
placec Cse€ COMPOSI" | perceptions, aithou 
; Sh one whoSe idiom 


es en RD 


lalla aa 2ZEI.9 26, the point of obviousness. A dissonant, 


fusion of the celebrated British land- 
| iIng-place contain anything that should | 
' rightly perplex even the Hstener unace 
| Customed to modernist ways. 

| Mr. Walton’s music is distinctly 
; Muscular and vigorous, achieving its 
,; ¢€nd through ryhthmic emphasis allied 
| to a complex polyphony, 

” SS item 





is by no means to be readily assimi- | 
lated. Yet compared to Webern of the 
Five Pieces, Krasa of the Symphony is! 
a coarse-fibred noise-maker. For with. 
this pupil and disciple of Schoenberg 
music is reduced almost to the cagmed 
ing point. Not because there was 50) 
much going on, but because so little 
seemed to happen, Webern's pleceés re- 
quired of the Hstener the utmost con- | 
centration of attention. Inevitably | 
these faint rustilngs, these tiny squeaks 
and titterings, called to mind the ac- 
i tivities of insects. As gossamer-light | 
'as a dragon fly’s wings is Webern's 
tonal fabric, and beside it Berloz’s | 
“Ballet of the Sylphs’”’ or his ‘“‘Queen 
ae is as the roaring of many waters. 
In speaking of Webern as a highly 
| gifted composer whose ‘‘caution is in- 
immobility,” 
| Adolph Weissmann seems to have 
penned a master-phrase of criticism. 


| 
{ 


next Saturday night. 
‘is Alexander Tansman, who will 
‘wait in the Eiffel Tower in Paris, 


AWAITS SYMPHONY 
BROADCAST IN PARIS 


‘Young Composer to Listen in 


at Eiffel Tower 


(By Assoclated Press) 
A young musician will listen while 
a great American orchestra, 3000 
miles distant, plays his composition 
The composer 


while the big French government 


Solidity of Beethoven . 


| $0 this is the music of today. Con- 
'trasted with the music of the age that 
|has passed, as represented in yester- 
'day’s concert by Beethoven’s Fifth 
'Symphony, ours is music of the intel- 
'lect—witness the often fascinating ab- 
| Stractions of Krasa and Webern—or 
‘music of the mind and muscles in com- 
bination, as in Tansman’s Dance and 
Walton's Overture; but hardiy music 
of the heart, the soul or the emotions. 
There should be room.in the art for 
both types, but to judge by the ap- 
plause lavished yesterday upon the 
eloquent, vital, dramatic performance 
of Beethoven’s Symphony, the latter 
is still the more widely approved and 
“tetas 
‘vai ct staal ne | Omens 
| Mr. Pe ideuttay attended the Fourth | 
Festival of the International Society for 
New Music held last June at Zurich, 
|\Switzerland. He was especially im- 
|pressed by four compositions which will 
be heard in Boston for the first time 
at the concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra tomorrow afternoon and Sat- 
urday night: Tansman’s “Dance of the 
Sorceress’’ from the ballet ‘‘The Gar- 
den of Paradise’ (based on a aleve 
Story by Hans Christian Andersen): 
Krasa’s March and Pastorale from a 
symphony in three movements. Web- 
.ern’s Five Pieces for Orchestra op. 10, 
and Walton’s Overture, “Portsmouth 
Point.” This overture was performed 
i for the first time at the Suvich Festi- 
ival. Walton was the only iéenglish com- 
poser there represented. The symphony 
this week will be Beethoven's Mifth, C- 
minor, Tansman hag already heen 
represented at the Symphony concerts 
Beethoven's Fifth symphony has been 
|performed at these and other ore hestral] i 
iconcerts in Boston. No doubt man a 
the conservatives in the audience can 
hum or whistle some of the themes | 
a tolerably accurate manner. 


: 


station, FL, tries to pick up the ra- 
dio broadeast of the “Dance of the 
Sorceress,” being presented by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra for the 
first time in America. 

The composition was chosen by the 
famous Russian conductor, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, as the opening number on 
his symphony program on Saturday 
night. The voung composer has ar- 
ranged with the French station, located 
in the great steel tower, to try to picx 
up the broadcast as sent out by ons 
of the four powerful stations linked up 
for the concert—WBZ, WJZ, WGY or 
WGR. 

According to cabled arrangements 
with bs Westinghouse station here and 
the symphony management, a specia’ 
ceremony for the benefit of the listen- 
ing composer will open the concert. 
Nicolai Slenimsky, noted pianist and 
secretary to Koussevitzky, will play a 
part of ‘the composition on the plano 

and extend greetings in Russian to the 
atentna Tansman. 

The message and the opening concert 

Ul be transmitted at about 8:10 P. M. 

stern standard time, but owing to the 
difference in time Tansman must wait 

ntil after 1A. M. Paris time, to hear 
them. 


From Zurich to Boston’ 
Wrrnnrtar More ZOTGFES. 


YMPHONY HALL, Boston — 

Sixth pair of concerts by the 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor. Nov. 
19 and 20, 1926. The program: 


“The Dance of the Sorceress,’ from 
the Ballet, ‘‘The Garden of Para- 
| dise” ‘ansman 
March and Pastorale from Symphony 
Krasa 
Five Pieces for Orchestra, op. 10.. Webern 
Overture, “Portsmouth Point’ . Walton 
Symphony No. 5 in C minor, op. 67 
Bee‘ hoven 


Here was a field day of novelties. 
The music by Webern and Walton 
and Krasa’s Pastorale were per- 
formed for the first time in America; 
Tansman’s Dance and Krasa’s March 
for the first time in Boston. All four 


‘items had been brought by Mr. Kous- 


'sevitzky from the Zurich Festival 
last June of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music. The Fifth 
Symphony was added, as persons 
who write letters to the editor say, 
for obvious reasons, 

It is asserted of Tansman that he 
developed “les Accords Tansman” all 
by himself, in his native Poland, un- 


aware of the contemporary move-| 


ment in other countries. This par- 
ticular piece, however, like the Sin- 
fonietta heard last year, was writ- 
ten after his removal to Paris in 
1920. Possibly a hearing of some 
of his music written before that date 
might convince us that the com- 
poser is indebted to nobody. As it is, 
we can only observe that he is do- 
ing with competence what already 
had been done rather better. There- 
fore we cannot believe that this com- 
position is the result of inner com- 
pulsion. By the way, we should like 
to see Somebody try to dance to this 
music (or march to that of Krasa). 


Walton’s Overture 
Mr. Walton is another young man 
beginning to make a stir in the | 
world. There was quite a fuss in 
London over his “Facade,” to verses 


oy Edith Sitwell, recited through a 
megaphone from behind a curtain. 
One item was a “Trio for Two. Cats 
and a Trombone.”- Cynical persons 
complimented the poet and the com- 
poser on their advertising genius. 


|But this overture throws the com- 
poser open to no such suspicion. It 
is riotous music, but not calculated 
to cause outbreaks in the press. No, 
it is forthright, straight-from-the- 
shoulder British - stuff. “Its thematic 
material apparently is borrowed 
from various popular tunes, one of}: 
which sounds like “Johnny, Get! 
Your Gun.” Its rhythms give the 
effect of the quayside hubbub in the 
Rowlandson print which is supposed 
to have inspired it. Though we have 
never seen England’s naval base at 
Portsmouth Point, and have visited 
Portsmouth, N. H., only at times of 
tranquillity, we were carried back 
by this overture to the diverse 
gayeties of the Canadian National , 
Exposition at Toronto. Yes, dis- | 
tinctly British festival music. Not 
great music; but some day, when 
the general run of ears are attuned, 
it may replace “Pomp and Circum- 
stance.” 

When Mr. Koussevitzky stepped on 
the podium yesterday afternoon, it, 
was evident that he and his men, 
had some rare jest up their sleeves. 
They smiled knowingly at each other, 
and all were in such. high humor 
that it was clear sométhing unusual 
was going to happen. Presently it 
became equally clear that Tansman’s 
music was not it. Then the orches- 
tra was reduced to chamber size and 
the joke was sprung. At least it 
seemed like a joke at first. What was 
the meaning of these strange sounds, 
pieces of melodies, starting from no- 
where and arriving at their starting- 
point? No one could complain here 
of sound and fury, but the significa- 
tion seemed no greater for that. We 
were unable to share the ecstasy of 
M. Ferroud at Zurich. We were not 
enchanted. 


Webern’s Five Pieces 


Nevertheless, Krasa’s music had an 
effect. It prepared us for that of 
Webern. There is a certain affinity 
here. Krasa, a young man, is a pupil 
of Zemlinsky, brother-in-law of 
Schonberg. Anton von Webern is one 
of Schonberg’s principal disciples. 
Perhaps it was merely that Krasa’s 
music came. first; perhaps that 
Webern, a mature composer, had 
succeeded with an even smaller or- 
chestra in doing what Krasa had 





empted. At all events, Webern's ~y 1 _ a eee RES ee 

‘music made an impression. It was | | poetry; while the program-book—“‘the § trick-play. ‘Spon: 

not a definite impression. Here were | is Posen being over’—shied at translation. fe along together?’ 

mere shadows of sounds, as fuga- | | | onsequently Krasa escaped lightly, is the surface 
poe as vapor. Yet one _ sensed, OF WALTON , quite forgotten as soon as Beethoven’s the voice—what 
‘while unable to discera, relation, | J Fifth Symphony was well under way. ndson? But th 
pattern. What sort of music, pray, | : _—— rvading lustiho a 
ts this? The only thing in our musi- LS ()f WEBERN For the youngest of us  Tansman's f° picture as com: fy. polit. hee 
cal experience comparable to the | tf dance was not in the least “ devastating” brtsmouth Point,” -hall 
atmosphere of this piece is that of | ial” Os ie lsh ie or—to recall the next precedi > #8 in his image. 

he “M truck Pierrot.’ Perhaps, | A SE 1 POR iE even “intriguing.” preceding word— Ret” the , 
the oonstruc ; >| 7 } en “intriguing. It began in nervous, K music that in 
if we hear enough of their music, we| » UTINED; KRASA FOR 1 skipping rhythms, sharp-set harmonies. oussevitzky has: kindle a gen- 
shall be able to follow the path of ETCHER ; warm instrumental colors, a pervading | tour de force of nally, pathetic 
Schénberg and his associates. | : | it voice of tuneful tumult. An intermezzo tration. hers 

All these items were received po- | MMR ig gabe through harp and clarinet at e measures in 

litely by the Friday audience, which | y Opens the Hamper from Guu tee rather than a baleful lernists wrote for es; and in. all 
by now expects the worst of Mr. | Few Perturbations—The ful tumult, inale returned to the tune- [°% In which each} has been no 
Koussevitzky. Indeed, the Walton, | ul, variously multiplied it, con. /% 8°l0-voice. - The |. 
‘hich closed the first part of the nglishry of “Portsmouth | fan ee it ! full-throated close. Most of #&. Players in the’ 
program, caused enough applause to isionary’s Music Double- | bn” dite on ae of the musical hour can Pt Over them with 
bri th nductor back for one 3 sad ; > tas sort of thing. Tansman neither P WOuld have none!4 comfort, th? | 
FIRE hi ‘g eae ance man” hee d Subtilized—Terra Firma yes above nor falls below the usual /S Wind-choir; held fternoon—Bee<- 
verge "ye ath the conde satel ' : tint deg His distinction (if any) in this [light touch drums, possibly in the | 
wae ° fy / xh Satin r meee Mhrinag sep of the Sorcerers” is to slip now harp. Thereby he’ tO these con- 

Quite different was the spontane- | again into ancient and orthodox #Vidualized timbres ¢Vera! preludes 


ous applause that greeted the sym- 


| 


hediiedy ees take > Wiles ital. | rhea like canons. Possibly he dreams W0iced, thin-bodied, of the spring,. 
1! a ballet fabricated from the Classica] {; at the outset in- i piece”” when 


the first. He had distilled ) Th teen, te hee es 2 and monotonous, (WT Orkh aam 
, from the multifold brew of | tune VPortesute Dae ae his Over- {§ 4 music that un- in its present 
‘ecent Festival of Contem- Sly 
egy A ae sald Ma ga | _ as they make ’em,” which virtue f@rrying not a su- lingering pace 
Tansman, Krasa, Webern, rep ae and now again is, excellent fMonic flesh, pene-‘ht out no “in- 
reas the week hatare he had | = Pig nto good musical society. Upon |} Piercing; placii, NO unexpected 
it the heady wine of Bartok i nf cae appears, he looked upon a print (PY Some inner anq full ran _ the 
| owlandson picturing that quayside PPoser’s will. The lized in every 


doubtless be those who will quarrel 
with the conductor for his sharp con- 
trasts, the startling suddenness of 
Fate’s knocking, the emotionalism 
of the Andante, the violence of 
the double-basses’ attack of their 
famous passages in the Trio, even the 
dramatic transition from Scherzo to 
Finale. But some of us, who have 
heard too many dull and literal per- 
formances of this symphony, rejoice 
‘in the kind of traditionalism that re- 


is “as Eng- Pdged line at every 1t Ludwig. The 


\ 


| 
phony. And little wonder, for its <y’s second matinée of mod- | 
. : ‘ forms : 
reading was electric. There : ts seemed more formidable tha ‘Shaul oben much with an opera— the pieces proceed- Sed with prep. 


iced liqu at ti 
queur of Prokofiev what time the British were clearing the f @ formal pattern; Mr. Kousse- 


| he Hungarian drink left ¢ : 
that aiannad it; while the Boiste otf Napoleon’s fleets and French- } the march. Both ‘sonal with the 
ompted them to gay chort- partures otc’. He beheld bustling de- f tones, done with The Eroica” a 
ivings of the glad arm. No lust natn exuberant farewells, gusty and # hand and keen- habit with the 
, | Eencee debiandad sWeatenday __-y Pleasures unhidden from the pass- § With a well-nigh} no other way 
.| stores something of the effect this - Ing eye, rowdy gayeties h | 
| é ee waa tn te A ) on the company at Sym- taverna. nhl y » Onlookers in the € pulpy meas- letely fulfilled, 
Ppesoena must have had in its first im-’ “The. Dance of . the Sor: as nd. a pies at anchorage—al] put Fee Krasa opposes !n’s imperious 
| Pact. / Tansman’s ballet, ‘The Rowlantaka’ Hogarth’s candors and Sensitive. to the conductor the 
radies’’ Gi wot diffes wiate- pier ow nu» Own sense of hearty cari- Prepares a way. plest guerdon. 
| dozen other specimens of a say in ‘eae satace as some would [@"Sibility, implicit -it stayed. 
; | | S palmiest mpression Webe 
chestra in Cambridge on Thursday even-) Beenge bach Ss i png i the descent of the Victorian’ ie rd br an nechbaben ae nin | 
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Seventh Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 3, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 4, at 8.15 o'clock 


Beethoven 


Overture to “Leonore” No. 3, Op. 72 


a 


Concerto for Pianoforte No 


Beethoven 


E-flat major, Op. 73 


I. Allegro. 
II. Adagio un poco moto. 


IIf. Rondo: Allegro ma non troppo. 





Pictures at an Exhibition (arranged 


Moussorgsky 


for Orchestra by M. Ravel) 


ydlo—Ballet des Pouss 


dans leur 


Ins 


Promenade—Gnomus—Tuileries—B 
Coques—Samuel Goldenberg and Schmu 
mortua) —La Cabane sur des Pattes d 


we 
—- 


is in lingua 


le—Catacombs (Con mortui 


VY 


e Poule—La Grande Porte de Kiev. 


ALFRED CORTOT 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


fter the concerto 
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J. M. GALVIN 
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y seat therein provided f 


ot obstruct 
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ow any person to wear upon the head a coveri 


e of any Person seated in an 


ut projection, which does n 


performance in such plac 


e of amusement, all 
head covering witho 


ow 


ition or perf 


not, in his plac 
that a | 


ery licensee shall 
the view of the exhibi 
cing understood 


it bei 


such 


» City Clerk. 


Attest: 


sic Collection 


in the Allen A. Brown Mu 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen 


of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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FINECONCERT AT 


SYMPHONY HALL 


| ff ok. 0: Al — ce Fase 


Boston Orchestra Changes formances of Beethoven’s music. . He 


: Program to Meet 
Cartot’s Plans 


| 
‘MUSICIANS REPEAT 


that the centenary exercises in com- 
memoration of Beethoven’s death should 
be held here next year. It has been 


announced that there would be a 


“Beethoven week” at the end of this 
season (Beethoven died in March). 
Why anticipate? Why not wait for 
the Beethoven gorge? Years ago old 
Moritz Hauptmann, who certainly was 
never accused of being a radical, pro- 
tested vigorously against frequent per- 


argued against over-famillarity. There 
fould be a loss of respect. The majesty 
and power of the greater works would 
soon not be appreciated. As dwellers 
among high mountains wonder at the 
enthusiasm of pilgrims coming from 
afar. The performance of a symphony 
or overture by Beethoven should be 
» sacred rite, as for a solemn festival. 

Yet this all seems ungrucious in view 


| SELECTIONS TONIGHT of yesterday's performance by the pian- 


By PHILIP HALE 


ist and the orchestra. There was a 
marvelously dramatic interpretation of 
the overture, which is a drama in itself, 
an eloquent epitome of the opera for 


Mr. Koussevitzky had arranged a! which it was composed. This music 


} 


pleasing concert of. the Roston Sym-) should be played in an intensively dra- 


phony Orchestra that took place in 


matic spirit, not in the perfunctory 
manner dear. to certain conductors 


Symphony hall yesterday afternoon: 4) whose respect for Beethoven is, after 


concerto for solo violin, two flutes and 
strings by Bach; Debussy’c ‘‘Iberia.”’ 
Mr. Cortot was to play a plano concerto 
in FE flat by Mozart and Cesar Franck’s 
Symphonic Variations. The two con- 
certos were little known to the Sym- 
phony audiences; probably not known 
at all. Mr. Cortot and Mr. Koussevitzy 
would no doubt have given a delightful 
performance of the music by Mozart 
and Franck; for Mr. Cortot is a master 
pianist; whether he devotes his great 


talent to ancient or modern composers, 


and Mozart has had no finer, more sym- 


| pathetic interpreter in Boston than Mr. 
| Koussevitzy. 


For some reason or other Mr. Cortot 
changed his mind. (He had played the 
Variations at a concert seven years 
tgo.) He chose Beethoven’s Concerto 


” ~ . | 

| No. 5, entitled by some one ‘‘The Em- 
| peror.”’ This necessitated a change 
. throughout the program, which yester- 


day was as follows: Beethoven, over- 
ture to “‘Leonore’’ No. 3 and Piano Con- 
certo, No. 5; Ravel's orchestral tran- 
scription of Moussorgsky’s piano suite 
“Pictures at an Exhibition.’’ 

some of us were disappointed by 
the change. There is always the laud- 
ible curlosity to become acquainted 
with unfamiliar works. No matter how 
brilliant the performance of the- over- 
ture and ‘“‘the Emperor,’’ two sym- 
vhonies and an overture by, Bethoven 
had already been played in the course 


| 


Of six concerts. It is eminently fitting |} 


all, obsequiousness. The interpretation 
yesterday was so vital, so convincing in 
the expression of anxiety, hope, relief, 
the eecstasv of passionate and triumph- 
ing love; the orchestra responded so to 
the poetic, one may say, epic wishes of 
the conductor; that the old became new 
and again one realized the greatness of 
the composer. 

One cannot be so enthusiastic over 
the coneerto itself, even when it is 
played by Mr. Cortot. There are noble 
pages, also moments of tenderness in 
the first movement; there isa majestic 
compelling sweep. In the second move- 
ment there is simplicity, serenity of 
contemplation, Buddhistic, music of sin- 
fular detachment, found only in certain 
measures of Beethoven and Handel; but 
the finale with the endless repititions of 
a Kangaroo theme leads one to long for 


the end. Mr. Cortot, it is true, gave a 
memorable performanrze; rich in color, | 


poetic when there was occasion; there 
was a wealth of ravishing nuances; im- 
posing strength did not’ sink into 
carseness; rhythm, phrasing—nothing 
was. lacking. Pianist and conductor 
were mutually inspired. Par nobile 
fratrum. 

The surpassing technical proficiency 
of our virtuoso orchestra was shown in 
the entertaining transcription by Ravel. 
It may well be asked, how would Mous- 
sorgsky stand today were it not for his 
revisors and transcribers?. Suppose that 


Rimsky-Korsakov,. other Russians and 


Ravel had not interested themselves in 
his music? Would not his name be 


preserved chiefly, if 
at not only by his 


| 


| 


| 


Se ee ke ee 





It has been said that he euencds 
‘strongly Charles Deb cE We fa fis. 
find this influence. Debussy was 2 
influenced by Gypsy music heard in Ru ’ 
gia, still more by Oriental ‘music, espé 


cially that of the Javanese he heard at 


» Paris exhibition. Would not Moussorg-} 


’ er at Ravel’s ingenious orches- 
oo Aaa: his piana pieces, ane say: 
“It's all very dazzling, but I prefer my 
own thoughts expressed in ay awe gph 
though you may Call it crude’”’? rs “ 
in tuis instance, with the except ne 
a few movements, the glory is vet a 
The concert will be repeated tonig 
The program of next week is as foiuows: 
Cc. Pp. E. Bach's Concerto for pica 
D major, arranged by Steinberg ; S 4 
Jius, Symphony No. 7 in one mov rr 
cp. 105. Stravinsky Suite from e 
Fire-Bird.” 


CORTOT AS 
SOLOIST Al 
SYMPHONY 


Penk = ———Shigs wine 


Dull Concerto Made 


——————— 


FAR FROM BORESOME 
A piece much played at the Symphony 
Concerts, this ‘‘Emperor’ had begun to 
| pall,on more than one Hstener who had 
‘grown impatient of its lengths and 
even sceptical regarding the worth of 
certain portions of the musi¢. Not too 


lly, then, in some quarters had 
> gy vate be been received that 
for the originally intended pieces by 
Franck and Mozart, the eminent 
French pianist had substituted this Con- 
certo of Beethoven. But with Mr. | 
Koussevitzky at the helm it is scarcely | 
safe to prophesy boredom at a Sym- 

ny Concert. 

OY boresome, in truth, but deeply en- 
grossing was this Concerto yesterday. 
The long orchestral tutti that stands at 
the head of the first movement had sud- 
denly—and unexpectedly—the interes 
and significance of a Tenth Symphony. 


Vitalized and Invigorated 
And that which Mr. Koussevitzky did 


| for the orchestral portion was likewlse 


lished, and no less persuasively, 
ae aie Cortot for the often ungrateful 
and unrewarding piano part. In lofty 
beauty and rare richness of tone went 
the Adagio, and for once the final 


dis- | 
Rondo was not an anti-climax, a : 
tinct letting down of the listener's in- | 
terest. Again pianist, conductor and. 


in- 
orchestra vitalized, freshened and 
vigorated the music until it sounded 
with a new voice, an unlooked-for elo- 
quence. 

For Mr. Cortot at the end there were 
many recalls, and seldom has applause 
been better deserved. But the wonder- 


exceeding justice. Fis > 
me Wey eda- there was no end. | 

Cortot, the arisian Pao ane? marvelling. yet hesitant, called it soulful; 

gogue, again on visit to the United 

States, who insisted upon the inclusion 


xt, they were amused at this virtuoso- 


ITNT if presumption. Now, Mr. Cortot .would 
[WO-F OLD BEETHOVE j have the “Emperor Concerto” at all costs 
5 


—only to recede in the actual perform- 


ance to a relatively subordinate place, 
MUSORGSKY ENLARGED, The New England word is “come-up-. 


pance. 


CONDUCTOR “NTN HIGH” Scarcely a conductor, now octaan 


his profession, excels Mr. Koussevitzky 
in this reanimation of Beethoven. Mr. 
Weingartner, at the opposite”pole, plays 
” him with a chaste and chiselled recti- 
THE “EMPEROR CONCERTO” AS BY tude. Listen, my children, and you anal 
MIRACLE hear exactly why and how the great! 

Ludwig became a classic. Mr. Wein-. 


re a ee 


ler’s Beethoven is as pure baie 
Mr. Koussevitzky Restores the Music to 2@u'merS Bee pure as snow 


and not much more warming.» Not so 
Itself—So It Was Written and So First Mr. Koussevitzky. For him~ Beethoven. 


ized— 1S everlastingly alive and unpedestalled. 
Heard—An Overture Over-Dramatized He isthe frowsy’ Ludwig who quarrelled 
Ravel’s Release of the Russian—Assist- ;, vib 


nnese cafés and was not too well- 
ing, Mr. Cortot mannered in archdukes’ drawing-rooms. 
' : 


He is the vehement Ludwig who paced 


his chamber and tore his .hair and mut- 
HE MILLS of the gods are pleas- tered and scribbled in the travail of com- 


” r do they Position. Above all, he is the Ludwig 
mg tO WATCH, | SRE ORY ae yf 4 who was flooding and frightening Vienna 
grind slowly and small. They 


with a music such as it had never heard 
also grind—occasionally—with an before. It bemused by its. power; it be- 
It was Mr. Alfred\fuddled by its beauty; of its diversity 


Listeners, stirred, 


or else cried in angry voices that it was 
not the regular thing in the regular way. 


of Beethoven’s “Emperor Concerto” in AS for the reviewers they shouted with 
the Symphony Concert of yesterday. If J0Y,@nd the neighbors mocked them for 
he was to remount the platform of Sym- 
phony Hall, that lengthy and usuall 


their folly. Or they kicked against the 
pricks and ever afterward posterity 


Fresh and Eloquent 


working was by means his alone. 
Before the concerto came yesterda) 


at Concert 


concert of last Tuesday afternoon in 4 
noteworthy performance that was yés- 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH terday renewed. If Beethoven is god 


{r. 
. “4 of symphonic music, surely NX 
Since the coming to Boston of Koussevitzky is not the least among 
Serge Koussevitzky the Symphony hig prophets. 


Concerts had already offered four 


outstanding performances of piano And after Beethoven came Moussor- 
concertos of Rachmaninoff’s Second, gsky, plus Ravel, with the Russian's 


ict: lano-pieces “Pictures at an BExhibi- 

Pec comport -as soloist; of tion” a arranged for orchestra by the 

Brahms’ D minor, with Harold gistinguishea French composer (at Mr. 

Bauer; of Beethoven’s G _ major, Koussevitzky’s instigation) and con- 
, 


ducted here by Mr. Koussevitzky two 

with Myra Hess, and of Tchaiko- years ago. Oy 

eformance that quit 

veky's = fat minor with Josef saitoens ae edeksedens both in bril- 

Lhevinne. And to these was added liance in the so-essential graphic quali- 

yesterday afternoon a fifth no less ties, this suite seemed distinctly worth 

‘“ »| while, one of the few instances in which 

remarkable, that of the “Emperor ‘@ transcription has conspicuously en- 
concerto of Beethoven, with 


Alfred hanced the interest and value of the 
Cortot as the pianist. | sriginai., 


| 


Moussorgsky’s Pictures 


yet more Beethoven, the overture to | 
“Teonore’ No. 8, conducted by Mr. | 
Koussevitzky for the first time in Bos- | 
ton at the supplementary Symphony | 


tedious masterpiece must be his medium. SUCh throb 


y has jeered or pitied them. To his time, in 


around him, Beethoven 


etnies ; : seem . 
Neither to polite persuasion nor to rea- emed a highly romantic figure Fe 


soned objection was he susceptible. 


remains such to Mr. 


Koussevitzky. 


A 
. , When Beethoven was pondering a piece 
kindly gentleman, accustomed ‘to the un- ; ai - 
ruly, Mr. Koussevitzky yielded to the Or setting it ‘to ruled paper, there was, 


suest; recast an entire program upon 


Which as center-number stood this Con- 
certo, No. 5, in E-flat major. In it he 
proceeded to rehearse the orchestra, 
bringing to bear his signal powers 

ven. Before he was done, he had trans- 
formed the “Emperor Concerto” as once 
upon a time Dr. Muck, with Mr. Kreisler 
by his side, 
Beethoven’s Violin-Concerto. 
oussevitzky’s 
the music, willy-nilly 
fit himself. When th 


pleted yesterday afternoon, he emer 


unmistakably as “assisting artist” in 
full sense of the adjective. 

and unregenerate openly a 
rejoiced. Of old they were 
When Mr. Cortot, de 
ton, took over a 
usually with tw 
existed, for th 


irritated, the piano-part, the orchestral 
scending upon Bos-ant and ad 


Symphony Concert— less, movin 
© nimbers—as though itMarch far enou 
€& nonce, to gilorifv him tuoso-practice: charged 


but one thing in the world to him—the 
music-making. When Mr. Koussevitzky, 
a hundred years later, plays that “Class | 
Sic’’ similarly it possesses him. 


‘ . + 
From such daimonic possession sprang) 


in - : ‘6 

the re-animation of devitalized Beetho- > aoe ai yesterday, of the a 
music symphonically, not pianistically, 
gave it depths and heights, stride and 
char wing. The listener heard the unfolding 
re-valued and revivifiedof a far-spreading, full-freighted, design. 
Into Mr. confor 

Symphonie scheme with R 
Mr. Cortot must n 
at process was com- b 


The conductor conceived the 


mable enough to the orthodoxiés of 


eethoven’s time; but shaped to a man-) 


er and conveying a matter within him | 
orn. 


ged takably—the 


theslow middle-song, the 
The informedrondo; subjects, 


nd indecently codas, nearly all 


A Concerto of 1809-1811 unmis-’ 
long first movement,- the 
sharp-rhythmed 
‘““‘working-out,’’ repeats, 
the sonata-pedantrieés; 
parts pli- 
justed. A Concerto, none-the- 
& with a sweep of line and 
gh from the current vir-! 
with tought, | 





and creative passion, expanding, third “Teonora” Overture preceded the 
bene Bg cumulating, in its own fer: “Bm peror Concerto.” Only last Lares 
vors. Dr. Dryasdust can assort th¢tp,. conductor added it to his Bostonian 
themes and counter-themes of the first repertory; while yesterday a ‘‘subscrip- 
movement, trace step by step the “ortioy audience” heard him in it for the 
ganic development.” . Beethoven, hows..1 time. In the whole range of music 
ever, flung each and all into a vast taPipore is no such concentrated, climatic 
estry of sound; wrought and colored Na oi, in such brief and manifold scope 
with his own romantic ardors; bade NOW (6 tones. What Beethoven failed to do 
the orchestra and now the piano, bear in the opera itself, with a text, a stage 
his driving speech. . Or else for the tn a: and singing-actors,to chain him closer 
stayed his hand and reposed his soul 


ished in this preface 
in a gentler contemplation. (So Beethoven tO rssh ae pena it be ab be pm ns 
strode the countryside crying out to yn sais 8 ta Ste ‘ie Heo. of Lecwird, 
self, and of a sudden paused, stilt an the moment of fate, the final salvation, 
rapt.) | 


: ick. | 
The composer, not the classicists, gave are mag 2 Ate a ag A Seer 
the word to Mr. Koussevitzky. In might Ph scoiy ot the passioned outcry, 
ion, splendor of prog- 54%" af ge 
emgage ame this "aret raison Eix- the tragic Susp tan Sa eng Fae d 
ae as ies eht; jubilan : 
altation sly aged edad " coma os deat: oy more darkly or on rae on, srg 
Gee soiled for the instant upon its cede OF tee en aa kena esmile univera| 
beauty. The so-called “passage-work — rejoicea. There were strokes, almost, of) 
between piano and orches- (* , .' wh 
a yea lc tang Fs it sometime interpretive aie a ae gg end a r 
ra; the bipartite LL PRS RE orchestra seeme =i . 
seems, of the instrumental voices be eal anxious before the first trumpet-note. Vat 


an interlaced musical speech, quick wit ‘Mr. Koussevitzky, in» his eagerness 
life. Over the whole played that sense cial almost every measure musically 
of newness and strangeness, in creation ~ 
Watore watching eyes and listen ’ng oat’ to slice the overture into separate 
which is the essence of romance. So | . to take it not only intensely 


is “Emperor Concerto” must have modically; to isolate the succes: 
Sinied cnah those that first heard it wr acres rather than to maintain the 
when Beethoven himself was the pian- ole ascendant course of the tonal 
ist. No doubt, Mr. Cortot did his part drama. Not always did the sharper 
well; yet he was but chief among the edges quite join. Not for an instant wi 
means that up and down the orchestra. Mr. Koussevitzky believe it—but it is 
the conductor was welding to his single pessible to try’ too hard. 
arted end. ve eee 
ah slow movement gave the pianis In the final number—Ravel S archer 
more opportunity. His is the pervading varsion of Musorgsky’s piano-pieces, 4 F 
voice in a song that yesterday anityres at an Exhibition’’—once_ ee dihel 
ticipated the limpid depths, the serene moral was written clear. New, 7% 
heights, the celestial calm and visioning time’? comes, and also goes, ami in «if 
of the Adagios in the final quartets. H€ ine impressive piece. Plainly it pest 
who would infiltrate such music into 8,ore or less speedy repetition. Usual : 
horde of hearers, until it also possesses jt misses that desert, because other ae 
them, must know and feel it simply, di g-ct times’? crowd it to the back of on 
rectly, as one into whom it has passec jjprary-shelf and the choosing conductor s 
both crystallized and diffused. And thes¢;,emory. Ravel’s orchestral fantasia en 
are rather the ways of Mr. Koussevitzk);pese themes of Musorgsky has somehow 
with Beethoven than of the mentall) escaped such fate. Two years ago, it W “ 
musical Mr. Cortot. The conductor re played to general and particular regar™. 
acting upon the pianist, held these middlt,nq approval. Yesterday it was replayeu 
measures in the hollow of his spirity, weleoming and warming response: 
Both in the finale fastened upon thtyfusorgsky looked upon his dead-friend® 
exuberant rhapsody intrinsic in thtyji-tures and to them wrote tonal notes— 
music, They struck fire from the melo pyjef, simple, by affectionate memorle 
dic flights and rhythmic turns; kep jntensified. He wrote also, thin-lined 
orchestral and piano tone incandescent aq jt is. a graphic music of characteriza 
joined Beethoven in a wild and elate jug tion. The quarreling Jews, one domineer 
glery for the sake of its own intoxicajing the other querulous; the peasant cal 
tion—Beethoven the incorrigible at ont» ymbling the roads among the folk: the 
more flare of romantic heats. Not sinctjurching enomle: the chattering children 


the days of Dr. Muck and Mr. Kreisle) the tumult of the market-place; the 


" ld 

iding the air; the state and din of 0 

Mr. Koussevitzky is often a logical pro, t, ‘poe en anifold witness 
gram-maker. With Beethoven must well ceaeting: ee 


Beethoven, both at prime; wherefore the’ - 


and to bare it emotionally as well, tended ; rte H. T. P. 


With or without warrant, Ravel saw; ‘There is a great deal being done. 
in these pieces sketches for the piano.|in the way of honoring Beethoven. 
rather than of it, out of which he might| Pet ys hope that when the cen- 
draw tone-pictures with the definition ard) tennial festival comes, next March, 
the shadings of a twentieth-century Or-| we ghall not be overtrained. This 
chestra. He set to the task resource-| overture was heard yesterday for 


fully and sympathetically. Soon his OWN| the first time from Mr. Koussevitzky 
delineative imagination was kindled, his 


, at a “regular” subscription concert, 
own faculty of tonal characterization in though it was presented by him last 
diverse play. Where Musorgsky sketched Tuesday afternoon in another series 
as with the Jews, he now etches. | . 
Where Musorgsky set down an impres- That performancehad served per- 
sion as with the rumbling cart, he painis Raps as & dress rehearsal, and yes- 
a full tone-picture. Musorgsky heard the terday’s was rather more successful. 
music of the catacombs and grieved for That is, though the conductor’s black 
his dead friend who had drawn the sketch:| and white dynamic scheme persisted 
Ravel makes it poignant and haunting to/there was greater unanimity among 
{all men, Musorgsky dreamed of old Rus-/the instruments, the climaxes were 
| sia; Ravel bids a whole orchestra throb| Somewhat more convincingly ap- 
with it and cry it to the heavens. Trans-| proached and the trumpet sounded 
| formation, transfiguration; but, believ-| more authoritative. 


| Sty enough, an inarticulate and tentative Moussorgsky’s suite orchestrated 


music released, affirmed, in full contours by Ré | 4 sevi : 
, , : avel at Mr. Koussevitzk re- 
and firm voice. Yesterday, an orchestra. é , ed 


twice as sensitive, plastic, colorful andl States by this conductr two years 
“Siegrampaagaa = ina fanateee a0 W8S) aco, The French composer has done 
rica an extraordinarily clever bit of work, 
using his mastery of the orchestra to 
sharpen the wit and intensify the 
color of these little. piano pieces, 
while leaving their distinctively Rus- 
Sian flavor unimpaired. The items, 
however, are of uneven quality and 
some of them seem needlessly long— 
the Polish wagor® was an uncon- 
scionable time getting out of hearing, 
and a wagon is less interesting than 
a Volga barge, anyhow. But the gen- 
eral effect was engagingly Russian. 
The performance was_— splendid. 
Booth en overture, “Leonore,” No. 8. |: Judging by the amount of noise pro- 
5 in E flat elgg for Pianoforte No. || duced, one gathered that one of the 
Moussorgsky—“Pictures at an Exhibi- || COmMposers at least must have at- 
(arranged for orchestra by M.| tended what is known as a private 
el). pre-view of these pictures. 
Le Asi 


Alfred Cortot Selatan 
With Boston Orchestra 


mM he Boston Symphorfy Orches! ra. 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, gave 
the seventh of its Friday afternoon 
concerts in Symphony Hall yester- 
'day, and will repeat it tonight. 


Alfred Cortot was soloist. The pro- 
gram: 


This is the first time Mr. Kous- 


Sevitzky has presented a Soloist at a| BOST SYMPHONY 
Symphony concert this season. In- 


deed it is one of the blessings of his 
administration that assisting artists | 
Seldom intrude upon our orchestral | 
nonetott, and when they do they must} eee 

e particular quality. Thus Mr.| (im? 7... thitian?) 
| Cortot was welcome as an old ac- Pictures at an Exhibition 


| Quaintance whose exquisitely sensi- | tee 
Again) Heard 


IN SEVENTH PROGRAM 


fntareres — sufficiently imperial) | 

ation of the con ) : 

not fail to give pleasure, ove thou | Lote ———Wee. ns 1 FL © 
bea would have preferred to hear, Mr Koussevitzky, who frequéntly | 
‘him in a French composition. Mr. |changes his programs after they have | 
ean auevitsky's accompaniment was; been announced, has this week pi0- 
| aamirably discreet. ‘vided the Symphony audience with 4| 





audacities not even his vivid rhythms, 
it is such primarily melodic inspira- 
tions as this one. 

There is thanksgiving music equally 
beautiful melodically in the finale of 
certo for pianoforte, and Ravel’s 2T/|the Pastoral Symphony, in the rondo 
rangement for orchestra of Musors”| of the ‘‘Waldstein” piano sonata, in 
sky's piano pieces, ‘‘Pictures at yy ‘half a hundred passafes in his works, 
Exhibition,” filled yesterday’s concer’. | whether so labelled by him is unim- 
Alfred Cortot played the piano solo 10 portant. 


the concerto. 


vel’ rrangement for orchestra , ‘ 
2 adda sirableaux dune Ex- Various Interpretations 


position’? was made at Mr Koussevitz- One greatly prefers M. Alfred Cor | 
sky’s suggestion and first performed tot’s playing of music by Schumann | 
t one of his Paris concerts in May, and Franck on former occasions tor| 
| 1923 Nov 7, 1924, these pieces, in his version of Beethoven’s ‘“‘Emperor 

Ravel’s arrangement, were played at concerto, revealed to Bostonian ears | 
la Boston Symphony concert under yesterday. His chords have not the} 
| Koussevitzsky, then a newcomer here. sonority.and power, his phrases lack | 
1One remembered that performance 4® the breadth and sweep, his rhythms | 
| more brilliant than yesterday’s, but so lack the intensity and gusto this music / 
great is Ravel’s skill as arranger that demands. Mx Koussevitzky by too’ 


yesterday, even with a tired orchestra rioid a beat destroyed the flexibility 
and a weary conductor but lately re- of the allegro movements, so far as 
turned after a tour, the ten pleC®S the orchestral accompaniment is con 
made their effect. Yesterday the “OX~ cerned. The orchestra hammered out 
Cart” and the ‘“‘Great Gate at Kiev the basic rhythms wfth a mechanical 
seemed most vivid of these musical pertinacity .which vulgarized Beeth- 
impressions. . oveh’s music, 


wee One recalled regretfully from among 
Episodic Character various former interpretations of this 
| This music, because of its episodic concerto at these concerts, ge by 
character, escapes the diffuseness and Ls onard Borwick and Dr tag . = 
bombastic reiteration that disfigure sc 1915. But Borwick is dead, and Muck 
many Russian works. The primitive so far as this city is: concerned, los! 
| humor, the alternation of farce and in _the irretrievable past. ee a, 
, horror, in it has many analogues int - It perhaps deserves mention Pee | 
‘Russian literature. The dialogue be- 9 the, adagio un poco moto it age de 
ltween the rich Jew and the poor Jew, concerto Mr Koussevitzy contrary to | 


completly different assortment of mu- 
sic from that foretold. in the last pro- 
gram book.’ Beethoven’s “Leonore 
No. 3” overture, his ‘“Hmperor’ con- 


so whimsically portrayed here by twe 
‘Hebraic themes, suggests Dostoievsky. 
‘The “ox cart,’’ rumbling over the 
steppes aand vanishing down the rutty 
ribbon of road through the waste 
somehow recalls Tolstoi’s peasants. 
Yet how much more real and more 
vigorous is Musorgsky’s musical de- 
lineation than there is prose fiction. 
‘The fallacy of program music is that 
music without even a title to aid th 
imagination can by its own evocativg 
power convey to the hearer more 
meaning than any written or spoker 
word. . 
Beethoven’s “‘Leonore No, 3” over- 
ture; can scarcely be played too often. 
It is one of these supremely great cre- 
ative achievements which prove to be 
valid for centuries. The “Eigmont’’ 
overture the other day failed to thrill. 
But even in a needlessly noisy and ill 
balanced performance ‘‘Leonore No, 3” 
was deeply moving to at least one 
listener yesterday. 
What more noble expression of joy 


his wont did not drag or slow down 
the pace. It was Cortot this time who 
seemed inclined to linger languishing- 
ly over any especially luscious bit. 
Mr Koussevitzy’s tempo seemed pel- 
fectly just, contrary to one’s usual 
opinion of his slow movements. 

The program now 
next week contains but three numbers, 
a concerto by Carl Philip Emanue! 
Bach, arranged by Steinberg, Sibelius’ 
latest symphony, No. 7, opus 105, and 
the familiar suite from Stravinsky : 
ballet ‘The Fire Bird.”’ P. K. 
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MR. KOUSSEVITZRY; 
MODERNISTS AGAIN 


HIS EVENING WITH THE LEAGUE OF 
: COMPOSERS 

Ura wd. ——~—72n-~ ZY, (926 
Annual Incident in New iW tting 
and Audience——Webern Afresh—Krasa 
Supplemented—New Pieces from Bartok 
and Mr. Gruenberg+—Praises for Con 

ductor and Orchestra in Regular Course at 
Manhattan 


| CHAMBER-CONGERT; 


What the ‘Five Pieces” of Webern and 
the .Chamber-Symphony. of Krasa might 
have gained under: performance in a> 
small concert-room was. lost in an. im- 
pression of assiduous rather. than ani-. 
mated effort. With: Bartok’s ‘Village 
Scenes” and Gruenberg’s ‘Creation,’’ 
both heard for the first time anywhere, 
comparisons Were impossible; but it was 
within belief that longer rehearsal might 
have: given either piece freer voice and 
motion. As it was, Stravinsky’s “Story 
of the Soldier’? had been put by in lack 
of time for preparation. 

In such matters waifs and _ strays 
from Boston- might trust their own. ears. 
They were: assured, moreover, by obliging. 
Manhattanese. that. the audience was 
“prilliant,’’ ‘‘representative’’ and all. that 


sort of thing—encouraging sayings since 
modernists have rather fallen out of the 
fashion: in New. York. 
waned when Stravinsky ceased to. be 
modish, 
habit, passed to.something else—to.Bach,. 


Their heyday 


The, intelligentsia, after their 


NCE a year, by present custom, Handel, Mozart, whom it is their present 


Mr. Koussevitzky 


schedule of the Boston Orches- 


conducts in pleasure to acelaim. 
America at a concert outside the Saturday; 


. By the signs. of: 
however, they are. still -open- 
ared to negroid musie and Gruenberg’s 


tra. The League of Composers, one of setting’ of a darkey preacher’s sermon— 
the brotherhoods in New York for the cast into verse by James Weldon John- 
fostering. of modernist. music, provides son and sung by the colored baritone, Mr. 


him with the occasion. 


The Bostonian Bledsoe—stirred the listeners not a little. 


trustees accord him the necessary permis. For ‘the -rest,. they ‘received Bartok’s 


sion. 


From his own forces he assembles music rather blankly; in one breath, as it 


a Chamber-orchestra: with the League Were, tittered and clapped over Webern’s; 


concocts a program of modernity unre-~ regarded Krasa’s 


laxed. 


able. also to Symphony Hall and may be 
prepared. and tested in Boston. Other- 
Wise, it is made ready in the scanty 
leisure of the November journey of the 
orchestra to New York. 


Sometimes a chosen piece is suit- mitigated by amusement. 


as an $ endurance-test 
The bystand- 


ing Bostonian. hesitates to venture judg- 
ment upon his musical and social betters 
of the capital; yet with humility suggests 
that the 
On Thursday ©Verly conscious of itself and warily dis- | 


assembled company seemed | 


evening and Saturday afternoon Mr, Posed to stand well in each other’s eyes 


Koussevitzky and the full band do their 224 ears. : ‘ ae 
also social error, in receptivity to mod- 


day evening the conductor and a chosen &rnist. music. 


usual office at Carnegie Hall. On Satur- 
thirty or forty minister in a smaller con- 
cel t-room to the League and its pub- 
lic. A year ago these 
served the turn. This autumn there was 
Only to renew them. 


For there is good form, and 


Twice were Webern’s “Five Pieces’. 


played in Boston; twice in this concert 
sy al ‘ ry * sf 5 
arrangements Of Saturday they were repeated in New 
York. 3 
-and they may now recede into the mod:, 


They yielded no-new impression 


Town Hall—an amusing name in New ¢rnist limbo to which most hearers smil- 


York—was the auditorium last Saturday, Ngly consign them. 


At Town Hall, how-’ 


broad, shallow, ivory-white, well suited ©Ve", to Krasa’s Pastoral and March was | 
to the ‘performance of music “of sma]] 2Pppended the final division of his Cham-| 


dimensions.”’ 
befor 


Upon a sufticient stage, ber-Symphony. 
é a pleasing tapestry of Sophonisba the verses.of Rimbaud which the genteel 


It sets succinctly as song 


and Massinissa sat the orchestra, in one editor of the program-book in Boston 


piece no more than twelve or 
Strong, 


seven, 


fifteen Cited only under the French title, “Les 
in another as.many as thirty- Chercheuses de Poux.” 


Yet more gen- 


“daaka’? From. the first and the second teel, the leaflet of the League of Com: | 
is there in the world than the prief bb esks’”’ of the several Bostonian choirs: posers withheld the title, but of: neces- 
theme which betoken’s Leonore’s joy hu press came, clustered loosely about Sity printed the poem. Rimbaud assem- 
ragga annette aa hada | re se ch abe oh 7 Bath SoOusSevVitzky, who plainly enjoyed a bles the voluptuous sensations (as in his 
8 amous repea e rumpet calis? A4oser contact than Sy} TT. z ; . . ; x i 
The surest proof of Beethoven's su-. mits with bot] ‘ ymphony. Hall per nonage he imagines them) of the remov 
i | t his harmonic via oth orchestra and audience. al of “‘cooties’” (to use the war-time €u-| 
preme genius is no bE 1armonic Wil pha gta del tv and men had the phemism) from the head of a child bv: 
wae 1h the. world; yet as clearly.atwo obliging sisters of the hospital, 


Week, of-un 
7 ye Uu hro e y . S on ~ é es ; . ~ 
Ken work had tired them.'“grandes, .. charmantes, avec .de fréles 





(doigts” aux. ongles argentins.” As it 
pleased Rimbaud to poetize the scene, 


SO. now his ‘verses move .Krasa to clothe | 
it-in music—for alto voice and orchestrt. ' 


Within his spareness and directness of 
tonal means, there .are, no doubt, fine 
‘shadings of sensation; possibly also half- 
discldsed ironies. Yet with music as with 
poetry curiosity at the doing of the thins 
at ali exceeds ‘esthetic pleasure in the 
process. There are latitudes and l]ati- 
tudes, not all within Anglo-Saxon metes 
and bounds—slants in which even the’in- 
telligentsia of. Manhattan find po amuse- 
;ment.. Mr. Kousseyitzky. did Krasa «no 


| disservice and stilled countless. tongues 


‘when in Boston he cut away this Adagio 
des Poux. The French, themselves were 
blandly shy of it. 

sartok.in« “Village. Scenes,’’ .commis- 
sioned. by . the.. League. of. Composers, 
proved the Bartok of anticipation. They 
are. written: for. small. orchestra..and a 
quartet of women’s voices. They take 
title: ‘Wedding,’ ‘‘Lullaby,” ‘Peasant 
Dance.’’ They are plainly derived direetly 
from the Hungarian folk:song by which 
the composer sets store; while through 
them threads the rueful mood of peasant 
marryings and givings in marriage that 
Stravinsky sounded in ‘‘Noces.”’ There 1s 
dancing, to pounding rhythms, heavy-set 
‘and-confused. There are orchestral and 
vocal outcry, shrill .and shouting; wild 
vigor and as sudden brooding;. bare and 
plaintive song; the swift rush ot fired 
feet. Sadness haunts the songful meas- 
‘ures-—of the life that is gone and ended, 
‘of’ the new life beginning and dread- 
some. It is the way of the earth, though 
men’s. heels may beat upon it and 
women’s voices speak low in adjuration. 
Often out of. complexity,. Bartok gains 
this rudeness and pungency,: this sharp- 
ness and simplicity. 

To our soil and to no distant Central 
Europe Mr. Johnson and Mr. Gruenberg 
are native. The poet once heard a negro- 
preacher describing’ the creation. of. the 
world, now in homeliness, now in exalta- 
tion; here the imagery and the speech 
of his own people, there the imagery and 
the speech of the English Bible; the 
whole in a mounting rhapsody of stilled 
or shouted fervors.. God was lonely: in 
the darkness; made the world: set in the 
lights of heaven. God looked upon. the 
| world’and gave it the waters, the beasts, 
ithe birds, the flowers, the trees, the hills 
and valleys. : 
“made him a man’’—and creation’ was 
done. In Mr. Gruenberg’s music, the 
voice over-shadows . all. else. It carries 
the narrative, taking new body and fresh 
color from each.act of. the Divine. Will. 
It bears no less the fervors of the :narra- 
tor—hushed ‘in awe; alive with expecta- 
tion, seeing the new world with’ the won- 
dering eyes, of the folk, evoking a Divin- 
Mity like unto ‘them, .quiverine with “the 





ruth whether this be byy were ‘‘doing well to 


At last, “lonely still’' God, 
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‘entioned and know noth¥in the goods of thisf\ir. ALrreED Denis Cortot was born of French parents at N yon, 


e alleged transactions. Ip itzerland, on September 26, 1877. Going at an early age with his 
tage ee wine Se book was houshtpily to Paris, he received his first pianoforte lessons from his sisters. 
with the matter, other+poor Italians of Bos-4 entered the Paris Conservatory, where he was in turn the pupil of 
ady to meet the matter)in heavenly favors.!lhombes* and Diemer. As a pupil of the latter he was awarded the 
vhich will insure the pubjriests for their pres}, prize for pianoforte playing in 1896. He took part in the Lamoureux. 
onderful history and§ Colonne concerts, and afterwards became known throughout 

native land, and thefone. He has played in England, Italy, The Netherlands, Russia, 

‘itil nach cis Bereich Songs. yp Andree in, Switzerland. Having been a répétiteur at Bayreuth, he staged 
the bank I desire tdghest kind of Ameri-Paris ‘“‘Dusk of the Gods.’”’ In 1904 he founded the concert society 


r the Chelsea Exchange bears his name and with it has given performances of important 


th the authorities or in; 


| ‘ : ade loans | ; 
pom tn ag ‘ony. Of Thee l works by Beethoven, Brahms, Liszt, and others, also a concert 


x4 in newspapers, nor is ormance of ‘Parsifal.’”’ In 1904 he was chosen conductor of the 


; ; maend was fined $10 for[y “ce , - 
Pcated nen etsi00 for driving while\été Nationale; in 1907 he took charge of an advanced pianoforte 
Chief of the Service d’Etudes Artis- 


> bootlegging opera: i eee 

Progen cms 0 that n@ month in which tok at the Paris Conservatory. 
; the Government called _ les du Ministére de l’Instruction Publique et des Beaux-Arts, he 
rs of this bank for any appleton Lawrense|named a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 1914. 
nnection for I feel sure “PP ’, a : ‘ ee te : ‘ 
ne no action would havdiam Lawrenc@ of Mas-bming to the United States with the Société des Concerts du Con- 
ndeed, it may even benstalled as rector offitoire, André Messager, conductor, in the fall of 1918, he played 

Foe ener es wenn Providence yesterdayioston at a concert of that orchestra on October 30, 1918 (Saint- 

to prevent any further 


bank or its officers.” eS Dewolf Perry, Jr.s’s Concerto, C minor, No. 4). He has played at concerts of the 


Island. Mr. Lawrence , . 7 
Philemon F. Sturges,22 Symphony Orchestra in Boston: January 24, 1919 (Franck’s 


Paul’s Cathedral, Bos-phonic Variations and d’Indy’s Symphony on a French Mountain 
eat his way through life | #Song); April 16, 1920 (Debussy’s Fantasy for pianoforte and orchestra 
‘ay the bills. | | —first time in America); February 23, 1923 (Saint-Saéns’s Concerto. 
es every man a living—ti for pianoforte, C minor, No. 4); April 3, 1925: Schumann’s Concerto; 

and Germaine Tailleferre’s Concerto, the latter for the first time in| 


: | a He has played chamber music in Boston with J acques Thibaud, | 
violinist. | 
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and you will always b« 


stolen bases in the game 
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nds to do it’? seldom get: 


aig LL. Cooper, in the Con 
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SYMPHONY 


apes Reamer coer eeneerorenrenereretmemmmeens 
given by the Boston Philharmonic Dn. } 
semble, a group of leading instrumen- | 
talists selected from the Boston Phil- | 
harmonic Orchestra. 
For the number after intermission, 
Serge Koussevitzky has chosen Mous- 
‘sorgsky’s “Pictures at an Exhibition,” 


| a Suite of pieces originally written for 
on 


} 
p, —_—_—if,. 1726 fee piano and orchestrated by Ravel. 
| Oussevitzky conducted these Dieces 
Two selections of the célebrated com- ‘In Paris during the Seasons 1922-23 and 
Poser, Beethoven, will be heard dur- | i 


mente 
'EM, SING SING! 

j Sine 
of college men in 
asing rapidly. Warder 
rted to be looking for a 
coach. [From ‘the New 


€ is said that Ravel; while faithfully 
ing the seventh concert of the Boston | "Producing Moussorgsky’s ideas, has 
Symphony Orchestra under Sotas also distinguished himself by his mas- 
Koussevitzky to be broadcast by Sta- | 


tions WBZ, WIZ, WGY and WRC di- 
rect from Symphony Hall at 8:15 to- 
night. 

The Beethoven Overture to Leonore, 


No. 3, will open the Symphony broad- 
cast. 


iterly orchestration. | 


Moussorgsky was one of the five com-~— 
|posers of the new Russian school and | 
|Professor Marshall, who prepares the 
Programme noteS for the radio audi- . 
ence on the Symphony concerts, will | 
‘tell his listeners about Moussorgsky’s | 
life and explain the salient features of 
j his style. Preceding the concert, Pro- 
fessor Marshal] will illustrate the 
themes from the Beethoven Overture | 
with the assistance of Misg Marjorie 
Posselt, violinist, and Miss Margaret 


' In place of the second number on 
| the Symphony programme,’ Beethoven's 


Concerto for Piahoforte No. 5. it h , 
j - O, as | 
been found necessary to present a sub- vee pace ly oa are made 
| Stitute programme from the studio of 'Pposefble throuch the courtesy of. W. - 
i I A : * oe . 4 

| rOg : umby of the W. 8. Qui Cc 


eo. 
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poor in the goods of this 
rich in the goods of Heaven 
’ years he is held up as 4 
an.”’ The book was bought 
3 of poor Italians of Bos- 
‘rich in heavenly favors.’’ 
he priests for their pres- 
they were “doing well to 
ie wonderful history and 
their native land, and the 
‘itual, literary and artistic, 
‘hat they should also show 
16 highest kind of Ameri- 
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uly to Paris, he received his first pianoforte lessons from his sisters. 
entered the Paris Conservatory, where he was in turn the pupil of. 
combes* and Diemer. As a pupil of the latter he was awarded the 
prize for pianoforte playing in 1896. He took part in the Lamoureux 
Colonne concerts, and afterwards became known throughout. 
‘ope. He has played in England, Italy, The Netherlands, Russia 
In, Switzerland. Having been a répétiteur at Bayreuth he staged 
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, , ee ig ane wo gar, fired ‘ wwith.the | 

‘doigts aux. ongled paSsion of his faith, «fired» .witit: 

pleaseG Rimbaud ecstasy of his proclamation. The can roan 
i Ys rough; the rhythms whip; the‘ inte 


so now. his verses | | the’ 
‘it-in music—for a vals leap and cut; fo. a: crooning | niusical 


Within his sparem'speech ensue the frenzies of pe oy age 
‘tonal means, theré cry. Instrument.by gece ore taeag ge of 
shadings of sensatf tle orchestra slithers in hei Bagi crnneaioge 
disclosed ironies. ¥ color, a dart of accent, ey Fea ve cals 5 
poetry curiosity at\ of sustained melody, a m™ t The burden 
at all exceeds ‘st],2 jangle of aural emowe yy} ‘tarcaectt be- 
process, ‘There agis upon the sept goatee twenty racial in- 
tudes, not all with] come singing actor Dy cima bie Gruen- 
and bounds slants Stincts loosed. re i beste « 
Cihtaee dt. Mans Deve. Pet We Spar eae of. the 
; , 4 sse sohnson blew the flame: yet eur © Z | NRC MP te LR ERM AMEE IY PONENT: SEMI EIRENE A 
ment. Mr. krousse singer sprang the consuming fire. , By 
disservice and still no’ means is the negroid source-book yet | ted and was fined $10 for 
| When in Boston he ae ais : nd $100 for driving while 


... exhausted. | 
SR crits, | ith a month in which to 
Gathered Laurels 
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the composer sets the Herald-Tribune: . o » | 
hat threads the r rou ean hardly deny: to Mr. sous nie ati 
them threads the ru You ‘ean h St. Paul’s Cathedral, Bos-‘honic Variations and d’Indy’s Symphony on a French Mountain 
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(Debussy’s Fantasy for planoforte and orchestra | 


marryings and givil sevitzky the quality of .ventfulmess. Fa " : 
| Stravinsky sounded Some conductors have it—not many. rae he 16, 1920 
~—Hrst time in America): Febr ; ‘ 
ica); February 23, 1923 (Saint-Saéns’s Concerto’ 
April 3, 1925: Schumann’s Concerto; , 


|dancing, to poundin Jt is not a quality that you can ‘de- | 
‘and-confused. Ther fine. It is not’ even a quality that ; for pianoforte, C minor, No. 4); 
iand Germaine Tailleferre’s Concerto, the latter for the first time in} 
music in Boston with Jacques Thibaud, | 


vocal outcry, shrill jnvariably calls forth praise in the 
| Boston. He has played chamber 
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vigor and as suddel observer. It may provoke’ exaspera- 
plaintive song; the tion and hot dislike. What it con- Ivioli 
violinist. 
~ [given by the Bostos Phil 
} Siven by the Boston Phil 
'Bbemble, a Eroup of leadi 


feet. Sadness haun = gypicuously does not provoke is bore- 
!ures-—of the life tht qom. Mr. Koussevitzky can be’ as . } ae ae 
of’ the new life Db irritating as a foreign body in the ne 
some. It is the Wa} eye, as disappointing as Wall Street, ae 

men’s, heels may as infuriating as the arrogance of . ae eeepc 
women's voices Sp@ what Whitman called ‘‘elected per- YMPHONY 
Often out of. comP cons.” He can be amazingly, extrava- 

| this rudeness and ] cantly wrong—indeed, no conductor 


ee 
harmonic Wn- 


ness and simplicity. 
To our soil and 1 
Europe Mr. Johnso! 
are native. The poe 
preacher describing 
| world, now in home 
tion: here the ima, 
of his own people, t 
| the speech of the 
whole in a mountir 
or shouted fervors. 
the darkness; made 
lights of heaven. ° 
'world-and gave it t) 
(the birds, the flowe) 
{and valleys. At la 
‘made him a 
done. In Mr. Gri 
voice over-shadows 
the narrative, takin; 
color from each 
It bears no less the 


tor—-hushed in awe 
tion, seeing the new 
dering eyes. of the f 
unto ‘them, 


itv like 


man 
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can be so wrong as Mr. Koussevitzky 
at his worst. But boring, tepid, 
Laodicean, he never is. He. has the 
undecipherable gift. 


There are those who call him a 
sensationalist. Their legend would 
paint him as a sort of embodied 
“Surprise” Symphony, with no 
higher purpase than to startle the 
somnolent. We do not. believe § it. 
Mr. Koussevitzky, as we perceive 
him, exudes sincerity. He strikes us 
as almost agonizingly genuine—a 
simple man, passionately and undis- 
suadably convinced that Beethoven 
meant this and that by the ‘‘Eroica’’: 
that Schubert meant the ‘Unfin- 
ished” to go so and so; that Wagner 
(believe it or not) was more Russian 
than Rimsky-Korsakov. We happen 
to think that Mr. Koussevitzky some- 


i] 


-times misconceives Wagner and mal- 


treats Schubert. 
think 
(ruryt 


amas &. 
, ~ > **e 85 


We also happen to 
that. he plays. Beethoven’s 
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Some conductors nave 1t—not many. 
Tt is not a quality that you can ‘de- 
fine. It is not’ even a quality that 
invariably calls forth praise in the 
observer. It may provoke’ exaspera- 
tion and hot dislike. What it con- 
spicuously does not provoke is bore- 
dom. Mr. Koussevitzky can be as 
irritating as a foreign body in the 
eye, as disapnointing as Wall Street, 
as infuriating as the arrogance of 
what Whitman called “elected per- 
<ons.’’ He can be amazingly, extrava- 
cantly wrong—indeed, no conductor 
can be so wrong as Mr. Koussevitzky 
at his worst. But .boring, tepid, 
Laodicean, he never is. He, has the 
undecipherable gift. 


There are those who call him a 
sensationalist. Their legend would 
paint him as a sort of embodied 
“Surprise” Symphony, with no 
higher purpase than to startle the 
somnolent. We do not believe it. 
Mr: Koussevitzky, as we perceive 
him, exudes sincerity. He strikes us 
as almost agonizingly genuine—a 
simple man, passionately and undis- 
suadably convinced that Beethoven 
meant this and that by the “Eroica”’; 
that Schubert meant the ‘Unfin- 
ished’ to go so and so; that Wagner 
(believe it or not) was more Russian 
than Rimsky-Korsakov. We happen 
to. think that Mr. Koussevitzky some- 
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' violinist. 


"digest 
société Nationale; 
class at the Paris Conservatory. 


tiques du Ministére de l’Instructi 
ion Publi 
was named a Chevalier of the Leoi 10r 7 
es L 4egion of Honor in 1 
Coming to the United States with the Société des C 
conductor, 


servatoire, André Messager, 


in 1907 he took charge 


of an advanced pianoforte 


Chief of the Service d’Etudes Artis- 


que et des 


Beaux-Arts, he 


; voncerts du Con. 
in the fall of 1918, he played 


in Boston at a concert of that orchestra on October 30, 1918 (Saint- 
). He has played at concerts of the 


Saéns’s Concerto, C minor, No. 4 

Boston Symphony Orchestra i 

P: | ny a in Boston: 

Symphonic Variations and d’Indy’s oe 

Song); April 16, 1920 (Debussy’s Fantasy for 
in America); February 23, 1923 

. 4); April 3, 1925 


—first time 
for pianoforte, C minor, No 
and Germaine Tailleferre’s C 


} 


| Boston. He has played cham 


<a te ® teow s ene ‘ent eat oe * 
eet ut - on. atle- Seta ira. Pee 
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SYMPHONY — 
BROADCAST 


(yO J. 
Pott ————wf)p %1726 


Two selections of the célebrated com- 
Poser, Beethoven, will be heard dur- 
ted the seventh concert of the Boston 
symphony Orchestra under Serge 
Koussevitzky to be broadcast by Sta- 
tions WBZ, WJZ, WGY and WRC di- 
ma om Symphony Hall at 8:15 to- 
The Beethoven Overture to Leonore 
No. 3, wil] open the Symphony broad- 
cast, , ; 

of the second number on 
a ymphony programme,’ Beethoven's 
| oncerto for Pianhoforte No. 5, it has 
| been found necessary to present a sub- 


| Stitute 
WR: programme from the studio of 


roe * - 
o- eR?" eae wr he or wer. 


[given by the Bo t ° Er 
OSton Philharmonic Wr e 


8emble, a grou i 
| talists selected” lean Sandan 


harmonic Orchestra. 
— bes number after 
e \oussevitzky has chosen M 
sorgsky’s ‘‘Pictures at an Exhibition,” 


a Suite of pieces originally written for | 


he piano and orchestrated by Ravel. 
i eae eer conducted these pieces 
ne S during the seasons 1922-23 and 
| S said that Ravel, while faithfull 
reproducing Moussorgsky’s ideas, h 
also distinguished himself by hi ve 
ae orchestration. ara 
Moussorgsky was one of the five com- 
| posers of the new Russian schoo] d 
| Professor Marshall, th 


the radio audi-. 
y concerts, will | 


’ 


isteners ab 
life and explain the 


rs style. neert, Pro- ; 
tc will illustrate the 
. és from the Beethoven Overture | 
with the assistance of Miss Marjorie 
Posselt, violinist, and Miss Margaret 
“aes oa Pian!{st. 
c) phony broadcasts are 
possible sprang the courtesy of wee 
e W., i 


i 


from the ‘Boston Phil- 


intermission, 2 


uary 24, 1919 (Franck’s/ 
y on a French Mountain 
pianoforte and orchestra 
ir wig Concerto | 
: Schumann’s +f 
oncerto, the latter for the in dine at 
ber music in Boston with J acques Thibaud, | 
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in One movement), Op. 105 


A Danced Leg 
arden and Dance of 
Attest: J 
the Allen A. Brown Mu 


— Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
brary one week before the concert 


before the symphony 


Concerto for Orchestra in D 
) 
ts of Katschei. 


(Arranged by MaxrmILiaNn STEINBERG 
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’s Enchanted G 
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Suite from “‘L’Oiseau de Feu” 


with the Golden Apples. 


y 
rincesse 


Infernal Dance of all 
“Finlandia,” Symphonic Poem, Op. 26, No. 7 


Symphony No. 7 ( 
(First time in Boston) 


Katsche 


. 
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ace of amusement, allow an 
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Eighth Programme 


There will be an inte 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 1], at 8.15 o'clock 


Berceuse and Finale. 
of the Boston Public Li 


Andante lento moto. 


Allegro. 
Introduction 
the 
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III. 
City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898, 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in 
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Bach, C. P. E. 
Stravinsky . 
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and 
C. P. E. Bach Works 
Are Given 


Stravinsky, Sibelus 


ORCHESTRA IS AT 
BEST IN PROGRAM 


Vee. ffa (Fn & F3 em ately 
By PHILIP HALE 

The eighth concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky 
conductor, took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Halil. The program 
was as follows: C. P. E. Bach, Con- 
certo D major arranged Steinberg. 
Stravinsky, Suite from ‘‘The Firebird.” 
Sfbeligs, Symphony No. 7 in one move- 
time in Boston) and ‘‘lin- 


hy 
+ J 


ment (first 
landia,’”’ 

The symphony by Sibelius, published 
last year, was played in Philadelphia 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra on the 
third of last April. Sibelius is now 61 
years old. Will he live to write his nine 
symphonies? For some composers wish 
to rival Beethoven in this respect, for- 
getting that he purposed to write a 
tenth, not remembering that among the 
ancients seven was 2 sacred number. 
Bruckner and Mahler wrote their nine; 
the latter indeed, left sketches for 
tenth, Of composers living, Nicolas 
Miaskousky has written his eighth and 
he is only in his 45th year. 

The question, after all, is whether 
Sibelius still has something to say in 
music. He could be content to rest 
his fame on earlier works than this 
symphony, works which show a strong, 
s0metimes oppressing and depressing in- 


2 
ay 


Glviduality. Perhaps his leading char- 
acteristic is a peculiar somberness. 
There are times when he has even 


seemed a ‘“‘dismal Jemmy,’’ but there 
was no denying his rugged strength, 
his disdain of cheap bids for immediate 


Popularity. 
Ingenious and imaginative critics 
have argued that Sibelius could not 


write otherwise because he has lived 
for the most of the time in Finland, 
@nd as a fervent patriot, has been in- 
fluenced by the landscapes and the sea- 
Scapes, the lowering sky, the blasted 
heathse, the forbidding ' wildness. of. the 
natural Scenery, and by the thought of 
Russian domination, These critics have 


Russian. 


his musid flerce winds) stormy 


9, desolate stretches, the cries of 


_more furious than in our own country. 


Nor ig it safe to say that a composer 
is inevitably influenced by his environ- 


ment. 


We forget whether Buckle has | 


anything to say about the influence of) 


natural scenery and climate on compos- 
ers. Tschaikowsky saw Italy and wrote 
an Italian caprice, bet he took Russia 
with him and composed his caprice in 
The Spaniard will not have 
Bizet’s ‘“‘Carmen.’’ Auber was a Par- 
isian of the boulevards; he seldom went 
beyond them; he never visited Naples, 


Se ce eels 


yet in the market scene of ‘‘La Muette | 


de Pbortici’” he caught in a marvellous | 


manner the Neapolitan spirit. ; 
Nor is it prudent to assert that a 


composer is always influenced by his 


‘Mood. Beethoven wrote one of his most 


joyous symphonies when he was in par- 
ticularly doleful dumps. 

{In all probability Sibelius would have 
eomposed in the Sibelius manner had 
he lived in Rome, Paris, Chicago. His 
is too strong a nature to be easily af- 
fected by sky, climate, city. In this 
seventh symphony one does not find the 
freshness, the wild charm, the tragic 
and sinister darkness associated with 
much of his music. It is scholarly 
rather than spontaneous, nor do the 
themes have the former distinction and 
personal quality. The first section, as 
of a long lamentation increasing in 
Bonority, igs at first impressive, but the 
very persistence of the mood leads the 
hearer to long for a contrasting section 
or even a lyric episode. That the sym- 
Phony is solidly constructed is beyond 
Question. So solidly that one recalls 
the criticism of the confused young man 
In ‘Great. Expectations,” who when 
asked by an actor what he thought. of 
his performance, said that it was ‘“mas-~ 
sive and concrete.”’ 

As for “Finlandia,’’ suddenly added to 
the program, though it was composed 
before Finland lost her identity as a 
nation, and is of so patriotic a nature 
that the performance was for a time 
prohibited in Finland, the thematic ma- 
terial is wholly Sibelius’s own, not de- 
rived from folk tunes, or national an- 
thems. The dynamie force of the music 
excites stormy applause. as it did yes- 
terday, but this Symphonic poem, or 
what-you-will, is not to be 
among the Lest works of the composer. 
The more advanced Stravinskians regret 
that their master wrote “The Fire- 
Bird.’’ It is too melodious, this music, 
too ‘“‘obvious,’’ they say. But it is 
eminently beautiful to the ear, fascinat- 
ing even in the concert hall, without the 
sight of the situations and the dancing, 
without thought of the legend. 

An interesting concert in which Mr. 
Koussevitzky and his players gave us 
of their best, which reminds one of the 
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pound: coh or the maaher in which | frame, movement D hae Wasthene 
‘Femembrance 0 as performed, especi@l~ |temno, but on the bas y mt 
Bach’s concer y Rita played with the | which course through the measures. 
ly of the ait that is of the highest There is color, the hues of close- 
geruine simp ublished his arrange= ked harmonic progressions flaunt- 
Bris vente ago; and ‘Mr. ger ink themselves at the listener. There 
ment 15 years ext concert, broug ng arl 
the pianist of the iphia, when’ he, S| are brilliance and luster and clearly 
. § pndigsted the orchestra of that |marked tonal design. 
gmuest, c 


| ’ k reveals a ma- 

city in Janueryill be repeated. tonight, cate. ataabenet, ‘Ne ghataer wiidincs 

The conc reek will com- ’ uld 

meat 708 I is adult musical stature co 

The program of rmphony, No. 1, B of his a S- 

ape Renumann 6 OY" ornaval d’Aix," have. bees offered - than Mr. Kous- 

flat major; anger oi and orchestra, d@- gevitzky’s. arrangement of | fol 

a fantasy for plano # “Salade’’; De- ji ooram, Sibelius’ “Finlandia” fol- 
rived from his ballet , pros 


ussy’s ‘ ia.” wed immediately after the sym- 
" r a Sa eptied “Finlandia” is — st 
1y O ser’s twenty-sixth opus. The > 
Seventh Bympno r | <epeen is numbered 105. “Finlandia 
Sibelius uit B oston | shouts and rants = hee yr <4 hh 
Pay ——ap-$Hee ifs t¢%6 | noise in passing. Bu say 
I skp t Symphony Orolventen,| and serves principally as = eel 
npthne Reviteky conductor, save! tion of the composer’s on | 
Maths srogram of the Friday. with instruments. Not so the 
@ ¢i 
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| Stravinsky enthusiasts must have 
program. 


? Jor | 9 “Fire-Bird” Suite. Once 

for Orchestra in D major | given the “Fire 3 

Faveanged by ‘Maximilian Breinpere) more Mr. Koussevitzky captured the 
Stravinsky..Suite from “L’Oliseau de I | 


No. 7; fanciful lightness which is the very 
ge oe ote aids" iy mphonio Poem | core of the music. Again he Maries 
Gites os hony by Sibelius whichjand set forth mood and atmosp ere 
oer oo. th wad movement, received | of the exotic extravagances the — 
eae poston performance yester- | pnosershas recorded in his music. ‘ 


: ionally been: 
drawn on an OT-|Koussevitzky has occas : 
lars: ot nrect aise. Neither has |\subjected to criticism for the manner 


h of 

" , ngleijin which he emotionalizes muc 

ali oY eck te D caretelly the music he plays. In this he 

en to ition, based on well|his treatment of the Suite yester z 

Stet “gue toe es : An orthodox|was flawless. He neither Sater 

De dation Bia ter music which is|nor belittled its scope. Throughou 
u ’ ’ 


strangely powerful in its effect. he retained an aura of fantasy and. 


The mounting impetus of the open- |legend which wreathed every meas 
ing theme, climbing step by step Over |ure, , Sa ain 
of an octave and a half, The performance es 
Dctaie to be overestimated. There |Concerto by one of the older w a 
nga la works before this one/usually signals two achievemen > 
at iggrong step-wise melodies, Or |Music of melodious loveliness is ex 
re etalon Sibelius has carried |pounded in contrapuntal weavings. 
fie ah + to a point which leaves it The virtuosity of the string sections 
tie ty impreened on the memory. A of this orchestra is made clei ly ay: 
% sane theme, given to solo trom- parent. Both these events befell ot 
tate and recurring several times terday when music by the creates 
through the composition, is equally of Sebastian Bach’s sons, now pet Se 
well set in relief. more modern and more ela vat 
ces yi mphony makes no attempt dress by Maximilian wiggle 
Be socrhent It neither blares nor liantly inaugurated the ote ; 
plazes. Yet it moves the Nistener far : 


' taposition: And sin 


| Ular Finlandia.” 


Same composer pe 


& Sousa M 


formance. of», “Parsifal.”” | -sym- 
phonic poem and symphor are spiritu- 


| ally quite as. far apart’-as are that | 
: | ‘composer's “Valse Triste’ and “The | 


Swan of Tuonela.”’ <A two-sided man 


| is this Finn, a sort of Jekyll and Hyde | 
| of music who has sueceeded both in 
catching the favor of the superficial] | 
: and. in impressing the most serious-— 
| | 


minded devotee of the art. 


: An Independent Orchestrator 
: Of Sibelius’ seven symphonies Boston 
now knows all but the Third and Sixth 


—-both by report semi-failures. The First 

Suggests a little Tchaikovsky; the Sec- 

ond is true Sibelius and distinctively 

K‘innish; the Fourth Shows the influ- 

v ence of Debussy and of still later har- 
His Seventh Played monic tendencies: the lifth, harks back 
(to Beethoven, the Seventh to Bach, 

pi | Here is music palpably existing of and 

{ Fy TI 'for itself, and a Symphony only in the 
or rst ime In Sense that it its Symphonic in texture, 
Since the conventional structure and 

division into separate movements. {gs al- 

Boston together disregarded. For the most 


| part the thematic invention {ts dlatonic 
Ler x YeCri/(F926 \—~a “natural” scale of A minor serves 


as motto and kernel~and there are 
, |hints of folk-song. Always an inde- 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH | pender ana ind'vidual orchestrator. 


: | Sibelius here, as in the Bifth Symphony, 
At the 11th hour—so*late, in fact,/ contents himself with woodwinds in 


that the programme-notes could not} Palrs, a quartet of horns, a trio each 


of trombones and trumpets with kettle. 
be accommodated to the changes— drums, and the usual) strings. 
Mr. Koussevitzky rearranged and ex-|. Yet nowhere does the listener miss the 


: ».|instrumental luxuries of our day, for’ 
tended the programme of this week’s| 4 


5! Sibelius’ music speaks for itself, at 
Pair of Symphony Concerts, append- | times Starkly and bluntly, but always | 


ing to the Original list Sibeliys’ pa- Pith compelling force, Never, sndonet 


be si) i gh tog ‘ana ; has this singular composer been more | 
rriotic Finlandia and rever3ing the trenchant, forthright and sincere, more 
Positions of Stravinsky's “Fire-Bird” impatient of mere sensuousness and 


suite and the new Seventh Symphony ae aes a 
of Sibelius, but leaving in its place 
dS Opening number Philipp Emanuel! 
Bach's Concerto in 
chestraed by 


Demands a Rehearing 


Ps Music such ag this not Only merits 
Major, aS OFr- | prt demands a rehearing, and Mr. 


Maximilian Steinberg. Koussevitzky should afford it. In yus- 
terday’s audience there were enough 
us s: who felt its power and mastery, its | 
TOO NEAR TO BACK sober eloquence arfd grave beauty, to. 
Not through erversity, ag Make a fair show of enthusiasm, 
some may think does Mr. deenahntahse vteagh it was plain wee nee ee 
toils ee er See Y viousness of Finlandia,” played with 
eso —6such_ —slast-minute alterations: amazing brilllance, was more to the 
usually method in his seeming liking of the majority, | 
fickleness. No doubt a hearing of the . The Concerto of Bach heard, here tn 
works in rehearsa] convinced him that Mr. Koussevitzky’s first Season, was. 
Simelius’ Symphony and the younger “deservedly played again. Of its three 
Bach’s Concerto were too much alike fn movements the two Allegros are sound, 
manner if not in matter to stand in jux- Vital music, while the Andante moves 
ce this Symphony !" a serene and lofty beauty. Good, too, 
r severity and con- to hear again was the suite of Stravin- 
preferred as sop the pop- Sky, music as imaginative, fresh and 
Charming, if not so Startling, as when 
however, that the it first was heard some 15 "ears ago, 


nned them both, plac- The performance of it yesterday was 
Prien “Finlandia” after this one at which to marvel. indeed, through- 
ita we PAONY is a bit like Playing Out the afternoon conductor and or 


arch as postlude to a per-|Chestra were at the top of their bent 


there ig 


iS & work of singula 
céntration he 


Despite the fact, 


ing the noisy 
re vyrad 
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(NEW SYMPHONY AT 
~ SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Koussevitzky Interprets 


Sibelius’ Seventh 
% tyre Dear/t 1922 


The only novelty on yesterday’s Sym- 
phony program was the Seventh Sym- 
phony of the Finnish composer, Sibe- 
lius, to whose music other conductors 


shere have in the past been far more 


ittinctiveness of this Seventh Symphony 
of Sibelius may be an indication that 
it is a masterpiece. 

These chords from . brasses, now 
sombre, now strident, these wails from 
the strings have certainly individuality 
and possibly dignity. But one can 
scarcely recall a work which, when 
first heard, seemed so monotonously 
loud and so turgidly scored. 

This may have been the fault of the 
performance, Mr Koussevitzsky’s con- 
ception of “Winlandia,’’ again dis- 

closed yesterday, ‘is monotonously 
melodramatic, with the lyric element, 
that to many ears has redeemed the. 
piece in abeyance. | 

When he is especially anxious to) 
make music expressive Mr Koussevit- | 
zky nearly always overdrives his or-) 


hospitable than Mr Koussevitzky has|cpestra, coarsening its tone and blur-| 
‘hitherto shown himself. This sympho- ing the outlines of the music until 
ny, published in 1920, was played forthey become momentarly obscured. 


the first time in America by the Phila- 
It is in 


a single movement, beginning in A mi- 
The com- 


delphia Orchestra last April. 


nor and‘ending in C major. 
poser has not designated the key. 


One wishes he could listen from the 
rear of the hall at a few of the con- 
certs he conducts. If this were not a 
manifest impossibility he would no 
doubt have done it long since. 
Nobody in the midst of an orchestra 


The other numbers were a concerto! 
arranged for orchestra by Steinberg, playing full blast can really tell what 
the effect of all the sound and fury 


ascribed to Carl Philip Emanuel Bach 


and introduced here by Mr Koussevitz- 


ky in his first season, the suite from! 
“The Fire Bird,’’| are drowning out others. 


” long a great: ductor is forced to stay in the midst 


Stravinsky’s ballet, 
and Sibelius’ ‘‘Finlandia, 
favorite with the Pops audiences. 

One listener fo 


get a definite intellectual or emotiona!] 
impression of Sibelius’ symphony from 


yesterday's performance. Mr Kousse 


‘Vitzky plainly took great pains with 
ithe piece, lavishing his nervous energy 


fiuous conventional repetitions, musi 


character of its own. 


lius has always 


jsay, his 
jamples, the idiom of the 
i Triste’ with that of ‘‘Finlandia.”’ 


| Distinctiveness 


Now, there are composers 


Cesar Franck, whose music seems all | er’s imagina 
A theme of! justification of pro 


it | fers somewhat trom fragmentary per- 
formance without the illustrative ac- 
tion, but is not without ability to | 
sheer | 
music. The performance was less in- | 
cisive and more quietly poetic than) 
one expected. Only the evil spirits in 
Katschei’s baleful power were noisy. 

The program now announced for 
next week includes Schumann’s First 
Symphony, a new suite by Milhaud 
(who will himse!f play the piano solo 


cut from one piece. 
Franck’s strays into one’s head and 


becomes a problem whether it belongs | 
the violin sonata, 
or the six pieces for organ, or the prel- 


like 
Beethoven and Wagner with whom one 
does not thus confuse separate works 
“Tristan’’ music cannot, 
very obviously, go into ‘‘Meistersinger”’ 
or anything from either of them fit 
The “Eroica’’ Fifth, 
‘‘Pastoral,’’? Seventh and Highth Sym- 


in the symphony, 


ude, chorale and fugue for piano. 
There are also composers 


in memory. 


into ‘‘Parsifal.”’ 


phonies. of Beethoven have each 


One of the 
strongest proofs of the genius of Sibe- 
been his ability to 

ive to each of his works an individu- 
j ality that a's ee aon cate by indebtedness to some of his predeces- 
\ Fourth, or ‘ PE pe rome vamiliat ex. | SOTS, notably to his teacher Rimsky 
j ourtn, OF, : “Vals | Korsakoff, and foreshadows in places 

alse! 411 the subsequent developments of 
‘his personal musical idiom. Though 
notably inferior to ‘Petruchka”’ it has 
like that evocative power over the listen- 
| tion which is the artistic 
gram music. It suf- 


’ 


is like a hundred feet away, or ob- 
serve when some of the instruments 
Yet the con- 


lof the din and to guess as best he 


und it impossible to| may whether the balance is being pre- 
served between, say strings and brass, | 


-| Musical Idiom 


C 
Except for 


characteristic of 
Bach. 


stand on its own merits as 


in it), and Depussy’s ‘‘Iberia.”’ 


as | 


The Bach concerto would be more | 

, '8Y | attractive in the original version, no | 

in an endeavor to make it effective. | ns 

Clearly this is music stripped of super- doubt, but in the arrangement it has 

» certain sweep and breadth of nfs 

' yiew ‘Sie “lthat recall Jonann Sebastian Bach’s 
written in a distinctive style, with a tenner works. 


movement it does not appear to be 
Philipp Emanuel 


the slow 


Stravinsky's ‘Firebird’ betrays his 
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THE “SEVENTH” AND FINLANDIA 


PAIRED 


a ree 


Sranyr. 


A Direct and Single-Minded Music in a 
Vital Style—Individualism and Treat- 
ment—Steinberg Out of Bach for Fresh 

Good 


Values — Stravinsky, 
Measure 


Too, for 


ar 17 C i. ed . 

ETWEEN tne new and the old the 
final one—at Syr 

/ , / ch ww. Ne- 
Phony Hall was yesterday evenly 


program—the 


divided. The new part fell en- 


tirel a 
Saveeen the works of Jan Sibelius, whose 
‘venth Symphony is still a novelty vir- 


tually anywhere. or final piece Mr 
Koussevitzky drew also upon Sibelius, 
iat Seine the popular “Finlandia,” not yet 
Midge at these concerts during the 
ibe-ange conductor’s régime. The first 
ee rv the. program consisted of pieces 

rea y. played by Mr. Koussevitzkv: 
that ee oteinberg's arrangement of 
; erto in D major by  Phili 
: r | | ' ip 
sony al Bach; a Ssulte of pieces FR nihe 
- Stravinsky’s ballet, “The Firebird.” 
Such was the final version of a pro: r ) 
hi ot Which were “changed fr tae 
ni aye pg alterations to be made 

Pe J no es" of the program book. 
Piling Interest Was of course Jan Si- 
rg symphony No. 7, in one move- 
a pus 105. In one sense, and in one 
Se Only, Sibelius has followed the 
> pan enn of our times. All his life 
fl snd C apart, a solitary figure in 
seeds Sica] world, working out his ow 
im bh gee in his own persona] way : And 
ency, wah ieee ‘" corien Sar 
clan of musicians. the orld, Fe ae 
lius hae | ad, > world over, Sibe- 
poe onthe: escaped. This is the nt 
ye teen simplification, a reversion to 
have the Sibalamnictie coat Pi A 
tiie Soe One ‘ or a Stravinsky 
erred ate to Bach as a model (in chatats, 
Thus Adnnhete geod Alia 

Ineertos of Tne ¢ 
Bach and ] tpg Bi ee 
a in the works of 

posers. More broadly. thus ale 
ti Vy, thus als ‘ 
cin ten the entire reeent téfidenes 

y trom “program i 
toward ‘absolute 


; age of 
again become 


a number of 


music”’ 
music.’”” Tn 


and back 
all these 


} cases composers 
ce sers are borrowine 
kT. a} 4 OW . 
p Hach and\Hande Ing from the 


1 age chtéfly in ‘the field 


of 
form. The language Spoken by the 


his latest = 


individual composer is the language*et 
1 cor n Seurs 
rent. at the present time. The aatitieat | 
the thing spoken about, depends on the 
personal indiyiduality of the composer. 


ee 


‘i 
f 


“But when one has said of Sibelius that 
in this seventh symphony he is follows 
ing the present tendency toward simpli- 
fication, one has gone as far as it is pos- 
sible to go in finding common ground be- 
tween him and other contemporary pro- 
gressive composers. He does not go back 
to the time of Bach and Handel for 
anything whatsoever. He has not bor- 
rowed a form from anywhere in the past 
True, he is writing absolute music like 
many another, but he has written six 
Symphonies before the present one, none 
of them ‘“‘program’’-symphonies in the 
usual meaning of that term; that is, he) 
has been writing absolute music all his | 
life. It is in his idiom rather than in 
other fields that Sibelius has turned back 
upon himself. Time was when the sharp- 
ness and acerbity of this idiom seemed 
a barrier between him and the public 
In the present symphony many of the 
themes might have been written by the 
Beethoven of the- early middle period 
But in adopting an idiom of such corte 
parative simplicity Sibelius has placed 
upon himself the obligation to write 
themes of the same interest, the seme 
compelling quality, the same staying pow: 
er, as one finds ‘r themes already ex- 
istent in such an idiom, say the themes 
of Beethoven himself. That these themes 
of Sibelius have this puissance it would 
be foolhardy to say. They achieve beau- 
ty, high beauty. They are saturated with 
nobility. But they seem not quite to 
reach the heights already reached in. the 
idiom chosen. For example, the trom- 
bone theme around which the whole work 
centers, hardly shines forth as brightly 
as might have been expected from ex- 
amination of the score. 


Pag Sige Reld of form Sibelius continues 
to be 4 experimenter. For each of his 
“ymphonies he has chosen such an 
adaptation of symphonic form as has 
seemed best suited to the peculia 
thought he wished to express The 
seventh symphony is no exception The 
rurely formal aspect: centers about the 
problem of constructing a symphon se 
only one movement. Performance ethan 
than hasty examination of the score a 
veals the justification for calling the 
hd a Symphony. Indeed such justifica- 
— is hardly needed as it is easily possi- 
ie to find precedent for the use of the 
term as applied to works for large 
orchestra if the work be only of sufficient 
proportions. Nevertheless, if one consider 
aoe scale passages Which begin the move- 
nent and which seem hardly to have gen- 
uine thematic character, but which 
Seb, ‘Sen ete tile entire SY iti h | 

first theme,” the trotabena: chao the 


— —-- 


second or lyric theme; if one further 
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. _ er 
_ at A i gt FE SS. Rie a ee ee ies 
el 


es that the second of the three ap-{ plaintive way into the hearts of listeners | 
rances i. the lyric theme is some-| as they always do. Tumults rose and 


pear | ‘yy - | . 1 | The completé program follows! © 
Set Nia eae “s Lae : : Ss. harp : 2 | Bach. C. P. E. Concerto for Orchestra in 
‘What in the’ nature of a “development,” | were quelled, eeieoemact its 5 : WI BROADCAST , we 

“one can hardly fail-to recognize the three | way through the whole. Masterly  per- | LL ‘ere dibs Maximilian. Steinbere 
‘phases of statement, deveiopment and re-| formance of work too well known. 


: IT BR i 
the Rea : ! 1 5 ll A al ; 
ci ee pp Rarer idl so Age caienn so of} When Mr. Koussevitzky first came to STR AVINSKY SU F Stravinsky. Suite trom Au pineauisde Fen" 
the Symphony. Moreover, the Adagio Symphony Hall, not the least of the | 1 ineFoc aeton ’  Wastohette * nchaieiad 
divisions fill the need for slow move-|Pleasures he brought to it were those in- : II BN eH ae tthe i the Fire Bir nt 
ment, Two lively transitional divisions, |Cldent to the playing of pieces revived — “T Qicéay Ul—The Princesses Play with the Golilee 
each with its own theme, are obviously |from a past rapidly turning from | Symphony to Give iseau SS. Ren 
cast into the scherzo-mood, convention- | Sray of misty recollection to the black a d Feu” Toni ht : Pance o : fhe Pi noRsene: subjentacnad 
ally desirable in a symphony. And final-! positive oblivion. One of the first of © g caper yeraatcnel. x i : 
ly, the alternation of the three divisions ;Such pieces was the new arrangement o! : Sibe ‘Us. Symphony No. 7 (in one movement 
dominated by the trombone solo with ; Philip Emmanuel Bach's Concerto in or Sibelius-—Finlandia,”” Symphonie Poem, Op. 
these scherzo-like transitions stand at the | Yesterday again renewed all the pleas | Stravinsky’s suite from “T Oiseau 26, No. 7. 

basis of the rondo form, much used for /ures of a first hearing. Grateful passage | 


7 
3 ; | | de Feu” (The Fire Bird), based on GIVES FIRST YOUNG 
: i work by full strings, by strings of solo | ’ “s 
ho may be able ib Ide sething bids Ia .votons, “by piquant oboe and bassoon. the weird dance legend of Russia | 

this Symphony, will marvel at the neat- [Above the level of music that is merely a | which, according to Prof, John Pat- 


, S r . | >] | 
ness with which this single movement !part of the day’s work this spt hg |ten Marshall, is the basis of Strav-| PEOPLE | 
partakes of the characteristic of first- ,Seems to reach. Solo VAFCUORISY Pachy 1€ ioe inske*s music, will furnish the “niece 
movement, slow movement, scherzo, final |tral virtuosity it yesterday called for an : 


neti’ | ‘esistance” ? phate les bind | 
rondo. Sibelius the architect though ex-!received., An ‘entirely objective music, it band abet nae of tonight Ss broad- | ; 
'perimenting, is a masterbuilder. went further. It established its own cast of the Boston Symphony Or- Richard Burgin Conducts| 
| But there is more to be considered in' mood, as even things objective do. By) chestra, which will be available to | 
this symphony than themes and form:/ which token orchestra and men Raha -v's an audience aggregating millions, Symphony Orchestra 
] h d tree, nor! beyond its evident objectivity. The art ye | 
apples never yet have ma e a tree, ie ete dn ies. | When six stations, Including three Lp be 
has the framework of a building made .of music is in everlasting de o Mr. | | Marea aca tonedemee gro: he Di O92 
a home, The living whole gives the only ,; Koussevitzky and Mr. Steinberg for res-| : oi the most powe1 u broadcasters ha “ ree ee pe 
basis for final and complete judgment, ;cuing such a work from undeserved' \of the country, are linked together. age rte Ra she ate: e. mea 
oblivion. | In additi oO stations W r77 noon € Boston Symphony orchestra 
Indeed, if the themes be really lacking hias, Mr.. ium «Gowers with’ | mn uC 1 t on to Stations WBZ, WJZ abe. itw-Rter ¢ le’ 
Somewhat in: individuality the reason th Pana e St ‘ BL ee viene oF and WGY, the chain network now >“*© ‘'%&S frst young people’s concert, 
tog meh oe eet they shall not intrude | Selarnen ‘knowtetian to ‘acaae lovers in Includes WF BL of Syracuse, N. Y¥.; Conducted by Richard Burgin, ordinarily | 
roo much on the total effect of i ape 'and about Boston. 7 In those powers the 'WMAK of Buffalo. N Y and COncert-master of the orchestra. The. 
‘ P . P . : A a? 4 - : , A . 9 < s : 
Por if there is any “hie ane sta ° pis | Music of the ‘“Wirebird’’ exhibited him WHAM of Rochester, N. Y program: Smetana: overture to “The. 
write pleasing themes it is ellus. Thi resterda With the novel music of Peed gpd | emai 29 36 bate Bs a5) ne 
i lid] tructed as it is, is YC As eeaing? rhe broadcast of the entire series of Sold Bride’;. Haydn; two movements 
music, Solidly construc 4 Sibelius in, mind, the fullness of his re- | | | Sick 
in constant state of flux. There are as | vealing skill “lam hardly at the service | 24 Saturday night concerts, of which ffom the Symphony in G major, ‘‘The 
many Pleasing moments outside aoe ‘ori of Stravinsky. He has risen to greater [tus Is the eighth, has been made pos- Surprise’ (a, Andante; b, finale: Allegro 
mal themes as in them. From A agio to | . das, 40 sr hand. | | faible hy Ure , ae Ve MR , , ae 
Presto, with all intervening stages, the | nelghts bie pau oe ¥ es with he ate y W. S. Quinby of the V . S. Quin- di molto) ; Grieg: Suite No. 1 from “Peer 
. ’ - 1] As i no fault W hatsoever can 9e , ae S y. OmMmpany epi Boston, New . ork and Gynt”’ (a, Morning Mood; b, Anitra’s 
music flows, always gradua y. S in a! the playing of the suite. It was Mr. | Chicago, who arranged for the wee] ly 
| slowly turning kaleidoscope the themes) s mese™'Y Dance; c, In the Troll King’s Grotto); 


_Koussevitzky, not in the heights, not a) isymphony programs with G. H. Jaspert ; as ch aoe 

melt into each other. Hand in hand whit below par, but Mr. Koussevitzky at | | director of WBZ. ii Debussy: from the Little Suite a, In 
with such flexibility goes a unity of -ef- | his best daily level. The music of the : In the explanatory remarks preceding Miata eeememston): Ligne anne 
fect as true and as compelling as is “Firebird” hardly needs fresh comment | the program, Prof. 


Marshall will discuss et Box; Chabrier: rhapsody ‘“‘Es- 
usually found only in shorter pieces. A | this time. A. H. M. the Symphony No. 7 of Sibelj paged 

Prelude of Chopin could hardly proceed ** and work. During the ebeyniotienk cet t af The halll was filled. The listeners 
with greater singleness of purpose. And | Will explain and illustrate soine of the ranged in age from five to 20. To be 
What does it all suggest? It is a piece curious harmonic effeets with which the 5UTe, many of them were there by force 
of self-revelation vr the part of the com- composer Stravinsky is identified. The of parental or scholastic “musts,” and 
poser, as all inspired music must be. q music of the suite, originally written fo,| S0Me Of the younger ones were accom-. 
As such it reveals the same Sibelius who : the Russian Ballet. has become a by lied og panied by teachers, but the program 


years ago found difficulty in discover- ; far feature of symphonic programs anal Once started, signs of healf-hearted at- 
ing a public which would understand him. | eve 


: n those of the radio audience who are] tention were not much in evidence. On 
The same northern ruggedness is there, | not 


: Ot favorably impressed by modern Me’. contrary, understanding of - the 
/mellowed by the years. There is a kind- musie 


n are assured enjoyment tn the music and the appreciation of the or~ 
MMS wicks vnke. ae sarees | Siravinsky work, particularly after hear eats Lara playing was alae. no | 
likeable. Advancing age makes some 7 a pat, Story of the suite as portrayed eee and must nile ye ot 
WaueeMesthoven. let u. eliictanet ait | by I rof, Marshall. [In his musica} illus- real Satisfaction to Mr. Burgin. s one 
harder and harder after the unattainable ” lane Prof. Marshall will he assisteq SMall boy expressed it, listening from | 
Sis shes i an \Y Aliss: Marjorie Posselt, violinist, ang M8 Seat in the balcony, Mg eer 
qualities which makes children some- oS SNBaret Starr McLain, pianist! hone Ke Very heavy.rain against | the 
house, | 
times pass by their parents in favor of 
their grandparents. Of these is the ape 
lius of the seventh Symphony. That’im- 
pressions were thus definite and tangible 
Speaks worlds of praise for Mr. Kousse- 
Vitzky and his men. Not always does 
first preformance yield as much. 
“Finlandia” went its expected course. 


hemes of foik character Sang their 


~_ Ee —_— 


ee 
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ee “a way this audience was ideal. rt | 
brought to the conductor not only. at- 
tentiveness and enthusiasm, but ob- 
“viously a knowledge of the music. These 
‘young people showed familiarity with 
those passages of the symphony which 
gave it its title; they became en- 
thusiastic over the ‘‘Peer Gynt” suite— | 
indeed, so tumultuous was the applause | 
after “In the Troll King’s Grotto” that | 
it seemed the piece would have to be. 
repeated; they gave respectful but cool- | 
er approval of the Debussy pieces; and 
Liadov’s ‘‘Music Box'’ had to be played 
twice. The little boy who sat near us 
‘made sure of the words “music box” 
on the program, for he allowed ‘‘tha’ 
does sound just like the one we had 
before it got lost or something.’”’ 
Altogether the program proved a de-' 


lightful one to the children. Mr. Bur-— 
gin’s conducting of it was admirable. 
\Granted he had 4 wonderful instru- 
iment in the orchestra, and the pieces 
| played were the simpler ones of the | 
repertory, yet the phrasing, the hand- 
‘ling of nuances, the building of climaxes 
as he did these things yesterday were 
not mere routine. Perhaps in Symphony 
hall yesterday sat the future audience 
before the future conductor. 

The program will be repeated at 4 
o'clock this afternoon, and there will be 


a second pair of concerts in January. 
Bm LL. 
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Ninth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 17, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 18, at 8.15 o'clock 


- Symphony in B-flat major, No. 1, Op. 38 


Schumann 


lo IT. 


iss 


ivace. 
vivace 


Trio I: Molto pi 


10S0. 


poco maestoso; Allegro molto v 


Andante un 

Larghetto. | 

Scherzo: Molto vivace. 
IV. Allegro animato e graz 


I, 
IT. 
SEL.’ 


d 


1ano an 


Fantasy for P 


ix’’: 


Orchestra on the Ballet, “Salade’”’ 


“Le Carnaval d’A 
(First time in Boston) 


ia. 


is Tuteur. 


(tango). 


Le Capitaine Cartucc 
Polichinelle. 

Polka. 

Souvenir de Rio 


Coviello. 
inzio. 
Finale. 


Le Bon et le Mauva 


Le Corso. 
Tartaglia. 
Isabelle. 
Rosetta. 
C 


I. 
II. 
iil, 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 


VIII. 
IX. 
cs 
XI. 
XII. 


Ravel 


“La Valse,” Choregraphic Poem 


SOLOIST 
DARIUS MILHAUD 


BALDWIN PIANO USED 


ission after the symphony 


There will be an in 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5 
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° go 


, 1898, — Chapter 3, relating to the co 


the head in places of public amusement 


of am 


obstructs 
spectators, 
be worn. 
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City Clerk. 


ma 
in the Allen A. Brown Music Coll 


which 
ided for 


provi 
view, 


covering 
ein 
GALVIN, 


bstruct 


upon the head a 
Attest: J. M. 


in any seat ther 
does not o 


any person to wear 
any person seated 
projection, which 


allow 
be onleniciered 
covering without 


a low head 


of the exhibition 
understood thes 6" 


view 
it being 


lic Library one week before the concert 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen 
of the Boston Pub 
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ER oe a j : wary peculiarly Schumannian, in the” finest 

oe i Bi ee 2 4 sense of proportion in dialogue and en- | 

I a a ea : semble, in the pervading genial and’ 
Hage cee He i peetic nature of the interpretation. 


Ley foots . is Ly Siee ie , A ; 
LOLA PEL PL ee “ ore 
RRS Ge caesarean rer crc et ce aaa BER RRR Titans 
Pees ee Ritiaaatncaauian a iiaa aa metre a rai isnt et : And so whatever has been said in 
Heat a < BED - Lee “ rs eee res Re . CAE ee “e ee By se “ 
vs ies ee care Pe ties: i Ray io Stee s Hiss eaten 


| ‘disparagement of Schumann’s orches- 
' tration, there was no thought yester- 
| day of crudeness or clumsiness; no one 


felt like repeating the well-worn say- 
ing that he wrote as for a piano. The 
musical thoughts of the composer were 


Schumann’s “The Carnival] in the foreground; the symphony 
° ° ° sounded far better than would appear 

of Alx”’ in B Flat Major from the cvld and lifeless score, for 
the notes were vitalizéd and beautified 


Is Presented : by the aesthetic skill of the conductor 


and the technical proficlency of the 


| y /G.3 2 
Lf eral, ~~ “ste el players. 
By PHILIP HALE ‘“ As we have said before, music is not 


: music until it is performed, until it 
The program of the ninth concert sounds. It is the task of the conductor 


of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, to make it sound so that it stirs or 


wy ; Hal] |moves the hearer. ‘rhere should not be 
which took place in Symphony Ha too rigid respect for the letter, for the 


yesterday afternoon, was as follows: mint and cummin. Indications of tempo 

Schumann, Symphony, B flat major, should be as_ signposts, pointing the 

No. 1 Milhaud. “The Carnival of general direction, but allowing’ the 
. ~~? a 4 cz © 


Aix.” ¢ : ; 1 traveler to loiter or hasten on the way, 
IX, Tantasy for piano and orches- so that he finds new beauty in a land- 


tra on the Ballet “Salade’’? (Mr. Mil- scape, ar gathers flowers here and 
haud, pianist), Ravel, “The Waltz.” there, or passes quickly over muddy 
Schumann wished Taubert, the con- Or rocky stretches. Schumann fs not a 
ductor, to infuse into his orchestra in Composer for a metronomic time-beat- 
the performance of this Symphony ‘a’ er. Poet calls unto poet; the poet thus 
sort of longing for the spring,’’ which, called upon must not be of the Queen 
he said, he had chiefly in mind when he Anne school. 
wrote the music. He admitted that his Mr. Milhaud drew a Suite from his 
thoughts were fantastic and came to ballet ‘Salade,”’ especially for his pres- 
him after the work was finished. (He ent tour. The Philharmonic Society of 
did not give the titles to the sections of New York was the first to play the 
his ‘Carnival’ for piano until the Suite. The ballet itself was produced 
music was all written). His wife. said in Paris two years and a half ago. The 
that he called the symphony a “Spring” ballet introduced characters from the 
Symphony; it is also reported that he old Italian Comedy, known to us by 
at first purposed to name the momento, the drawings of Callot. Some of these 
Dawn of Spring, “Evening,’ ‘Joyful characters give titles to movements tn 
Playing,” “Full Spring.”’ It is known the Suite. There are 12 movementa, 
that a poem by Boettger about spring’ some very short, none very long. The 
ve in his mind. Tango (Souvenir de Rio) reminds one | 
atl endl ogy, Ripangdtic os ya 3s nq vat Mr. Milhaud and Paul Mlaudel, 
Abt hina tacnis Pas’ cl a ii “a New : how French Ambassador to this coun-. 
England, this is enough. “Spring ‘Is! ys were in 1917 and 1918 in the oe: 
known to us only through eeeeery. of ee opal at Rio. 
more favored climes. It is not easy for pi itgpp Ng pind he Boquaintos with we cin 
uS to be rapturous. about this season era aa naa 8: earlier Works, seeing 
; pier ty sal aaa -p gad” + yesterday the title “Salade,” no doubt } 
of the year. Whittier, the New Ens- | expected to find 
lander, as a poet of cetera: ame bans | dan undue use of vinegar | 
les oli ae »- with strange and unknown seasoning tn 
Diest when he wrote “Snowbound.” In the dressing. th “faticuine’”’ y 
the concert hall the Songs exulting in music Ty) ade ™ “ty Suing of this 
the spring leave us cold; the more joy- ; a” fk heebdzs disappointed, There 
Cus the song, the more foreign it is to yshowd debs Chas Wee shocking té ultra- 
us. Surely no one thinks of skipping ©) "5e?Vative ears, there was much to 
= please, to amuse (in the better sense 


lambs, nor fs on «1 os 

NDS, S one inclined to join in the 

Pas ocun : i of that word. Te ¢ ¢ ss 
retrain, F'a-la-la, Fal-lal-la of many ) We are all to much in 


glees and inadhieain ai eek dais clined to be unduly sertous at Symphony 

whether Mr ‘WausseviiGh yesterday Concerts; to insist on only the noble and 
ore gL oe aS Pee, wee . . sublime. Si r 

urged his players to think of spring ir Thomas Browne was not 


y 5 . . ‘ of ha s 
When they were playing. This did not Fy Wins that vul ) 
Prevent the performance from being a musi hich 4 Wy Sar and taverns | 
var lh d Slorious one, in headlong rush, in mu- hae Oa ye ie or) ee TRAN PROT Ys 
Darius Mi au ria animal spirits, in the beauty of ae Ppt ethane ‘ ect Ken in me a deep fit 
t- more Bo rf. ‘ . ne og _ " > * 3." oe Lian, afnG a pi vi VUUTLad contempla- 
Ms slliia Le Jassagzes which are 
: S tion of the first composer.”’ | 
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Composer, Pianist, Guest at the Symphony Concerts 
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That the audience yesterday enjoyed 
the Suite was shown by the spontaneous 
applause at the end and the several | 
calls for the composer-planist. Three) 
of the movements made an immediate 
direct appeal: Isabelle, Polka, Souvenir 
de Rio. There were interesting features 
in other movements. 

It is extremely doubtful whether 
Ravel’s “Waltz’—it has been put on 
the stage at Ghent—will stand among 
his better compositions. The mysterious 
opening, the muttered hints, the exposi- 
tion with refined treatment of the chief 
items are still fresh; the latter half 
seems long spun out; to use a homely 
phrase “fussed-up.”’ 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of next week will be as 
follows. Handel, Concerto Grosso, No. 
6, G minor. Vaughan Williams, A Nor- 
folk Rhapsody No. 1. Wagner, Prelude 
and Love Death (‘‘Tristan and Isolde’’). 
Rimsky -Korsakov, “Scheherazade,” 


M. Milhaud Appears 
- With Boston Symphony 
Weyer. ———Hee. 16.1426 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, gave 
its ninth program of the season in 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon, 
and will repeat it this evening. Darius 
Milhaud was soloist in his ‘‘Le Car- 
naval d’Aix,” Fantasy for Piano and 
Orchestra on the Ballet, “Salade.” 
The other numbers were Schumann’s 
First Symphony and Ravel's 
Valse.” 


No challenge there to the estab- 


wate rt ane oh. ctatenaer, nival at Aix,” written “especially for | 
But the Group of Six, of which he 
and Honegger were the most distin- 
guished components, has long since. 


There is real satire in the ‘section 
entitled, “Le Capitaine Cartuccia,” 
and considerable drollery in the very 
prief “Polichinelle.” All of the pieces 
are well and economically made, 
worthy of a disciple of Satie. The. 
composer himself appeared as a 
rather bored young man, tossing off 
some highly competent piano playing 
in passing. The orchestra served him 
well and seemed to enjoy doing it. 
The symphony received a brilliant 
performance. It is difficult to imagine 
4 conductor who would go to more 
pains to revitalize this score, or au 
‘orchestra more responsive to nis 
‘vill. Is it possible that this naive 
‘music profits less from these fur-. 
ibishings than a more rugged type?! 
‘We believe we prefer our symphonic | 
‘spring songs in their native sim-| 
‘plicity. Perfervor better advantaged | 
Ravel’s ardent measures. L. A. 5S. 


“MILHAUD SOLOIST AT | 
~ SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Parisian Composer Plays 


His Own Music 
OLete SK? the a 


Darius Milhaud, talkéd of 


1A 
———- Kp le 4 
much 

| yesterday’s Symphony 


my American tour,’’ as he confided to 
New York interviewers the other day. 


broken up, having achieved its ob-, performed in 1924 in Paris. 


ject of making its members known . | s I 
M. Milhaud, one} written a serious masterpiece OF Sl 


to the world. 


5 ‘« =a? 5 | ac t 
M Milhaud in this fantasy as M6 


gathers, desired to revisit the United | vanced the art of music. But it should 


States this season. 


“occasional.” 


part for the first time the other day. 


in New York, and doubtless wil 
play it again 
American orchestras. Thus M. Mil 
haud tours the country, and musica 
Americans have the opportunity o 
greeting him, 


The composer’s Address to the 
American People is an ingratiating 
great is MM 
cleverness and not a little humor. 


document, contrived with 


with most of the, 


So he wrote |p. , s credit that he as 
be counted to his credit 
himself a tiaket in the form of this Oa 


suite, drawn from a ballet. The mu- 


sic, therefore might be described as | cade eit 
He played the piano |; more OF less amusing tries, | 


The 12 brief sec- 
are so many 


not tried to do So. 
tions of this fantasy 


) 
rhythmic ingenuity and frequent!) be 
'rather naive humor about them caicu 
‘lated to please an audience. 
These pieces might have been aid 
- | ten in 1900. Here are few traces ot hod 
1!appalling and irresponsible polytona! 


played the piano part in his own fan- | 
tasy for piano and orchestra ‘“The Care | 


t 
’ 


} 
t 
| 


| 
i 


“Ta | Parisian composer, was the soloist ; t | 
concert. He | 


i 


‘Tt is based on a ballet called ‘‘Salad,”’ | 


f | ity which won Milhaud a reputation a» 


a dangerous musical radical. | 
t in this suite is 
d of the pet 


not 


ical sKi * is a pianis 
nical skill, LlOl is ate a 1 th 
of remarkable excellence. 


" nWe 
lay of ‘tet iA 


sV)Crcr 4 . 
Le BOS LE d, 


»>4 


| gether 
_ ‘vas so impressive it 
|g ae to point out th 
execution, chronj 
, e © faults with th 
execut ! €e or- 
,Chestra under its pr 


'D 


As for his talent as composer, one’ but the continuit 

of the s | 
would prefer to postpone passing judg- | which should be marked by the undoes 
himatir apdenre’kor ii work wae on 'lying waltz rhythm, was obscured by 
ery ley , e seriously. Fa-| M la Silas 
cility and, within a limited eure, in- We oa ae fendency to make' 


ticular , 
genuity he certainly has. Yesterday’s/ There were pi icy ga 
audience applauded with the politeness} often in themselves dramaticalie cine 


expected in the case of distinguished! cessful: that 
scat at ; the effect of 
visitors. | Plece was lost. weaned voi 


“First ia America? nonneeds wai toca aces 
| , clude ims m 

It perhaps deserves mention that al- | koff’s ‘‘Scheherezade,”’ Pf. 
signe Phew oe te announcement | grosso (which one is not stated) ea 
stated that e Boston performances } Handel; the Prelude "9 a ti? 

would be ‘‘the first in America,’”’ the tan ee Deatin” | 


from Wagner’s “Tristan.” 
would be > fi Wi Stan,’ and, for the 
actual first performance anywhere was | first time here, ‘‘A Norfolk Rhapsody” 
The really remarkable circumstance is 
that both Koussevitzky and Mengel- 
berg should have been willing to offer 
their audiences music so very slight, 
There is no further excuse for ex- 
cluding from the Symphony concerts | | 
the works of Irving Berlin, George | 
Seren wil, and Confrey, any one of 
whom handles rhythms more skilfully | 
and invents more ingratiating themes 
than Milhaud’s. But Milhaud is a 
Parisian “highbrow” and they are 
} WC 
hag *5 K tz] t? P; | 
| Mr Koussevitzky began the progr M lh d | 
rit / ’ . ey 
| with Schumann’s First Symphony, and | au ays 1ano 
minal a ¢ . . 
| concluded it with Ravel’s ‘‘La Valse.”’ 
| Debussy’s “Iberia,” several times an- | fo t . | 
| doubt for further rehearsal. ia atest 
: he performance of the Schumann | 6¢ 
symphony was on the wnhnoie among | S | d si 
the most successful of all those that a d c 


as it turned out, given in New York | by Vaughan Williams. P.R 
which the composer himself obviously 
American lowbrows.” Of musical] 
again withdrawn, no 
Mr oussevit: 
ir Koussevitzky has conducted here. fe 4 
ob-g FEC, /§ (IAG 


by the Philharmonic Orchestra Dec 9. | TT a 
wrote for a lark. 

snobberies there is, in America, no 

/nhounced, was 

she first two movements, in particular 


were read with remarkable eloquence | 
which in this instance did not result in | 
violence being done to the letter and | 
ae spirit of Schumann’s score. Mr | 
pun tak ae had taken great pains | ce 
pats sabe ry which, because it is; 
+, 


uA 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Whatever else the Symphony Con- 


rt of yesterday might be called, it 


n for orchestra, is difficult MNig! 
i stra, ifficult PNIght not properly be refer 
» make sound as the composer tec ~ i perly be re ferred to as 

ate irst on Mr. Koussevitzky’s 


if, ' dull. 
In , Ta * ; 1s ye 
the scherzo the old difficulty list ¢ ame Schumann’s outspoken and 
1eful B-flat major Symphony, the 


about establishing the proper tempo in ty; 

musician rs the yee it be, “se iow number was that remarkable 
that Mr ence yesterday sublimation of the musically obvi 

aig bod xe + met Koussevitzky’s Oe ie get dp gp! ST OU 
i such cases momentarily ob- ‘avel’s “La Valse,” and between 


these there appeared “in person” 


j ore | 
uUTe : 

In nlaces in t} 

» oi tedish. 1@ finale and scherzo ; 
\. © Wes ragged playing, with the Darius Milhaud to play the solo 


nes, in particular i 
: ftcuiar, not quite to-!' plano pa ' ; rT 
- But when the general afront (2 part in his new “Le Carnaval 


é ’ Caen OF . 
is perhaps un-| 7 4!%,” a startling example of the in- 
ese flaws in the| fantilism now in vogue among certain 


éaent conductor. of the younger Parisian composers. 


OFF “HIGH BROW” STUFF 
This {is not M. 


rama tically Successful | 


“oe 
™ *4vVra tS Was a 


Milhaud’s first visit 


quence in the se fitful hysterical elo-|t® Boston. He appeared here as lée- 


ading of ‘‘La Valse,” | turer and as pianist in his own ¢cham- 





)ber-mUSiC In the season ‘Of Iez-23; and py ij] AS GUEST: 
‘since M, Monteux conducted his dar-. | 
ding Second Suite in the spring of 1921 


his orchestral music was not previously . 
l\unknown to Symphony hall. The evol-, SCHUM ANN 
}ution—some might perhaps call it the j 


_ monies. Mr. Milhaud would not be him-| An elder Parisian succeeded Mr. Mil- 
_ Self did he not wind into his “Carnival” he upon the symphonic scene—Ravel, 
_ speech incisive; while spiritedly hejof anoth>r “choreographic counterpoint,”’ 
discordant keys. The zest for jazz that ito wit “The Waltz.” At*five pairs ef 
ran in him during his first visit to (concerts within as many years has it 
America seems to have “petered out”; been played in Symphony Hall. Agreed 
while he chooses ragtime but sparingly. that condugtors, the world over, love the 


| disintegration—as composer of M. Mil- 
haud, now in his 35th year, has been 
‘curious. His early violin sonatas and 


string quartets might well be described 
as masterly. 

We has had his fling at the writing 
of music of a violently dissonant and 
‘futuristic’ character. But of late he 
has chiefly cultivated two forms of ex- 
pression: the dance style, either in 
terms of the Brazilian tango or of 
American jazz and the consciously 
naive. 


Little Folks’ Tunes 


Twelve little pieces make the fan- 
tasy heard yesterday, a work derived, 
by the way, from the composer’s bal- 
let ‘‘Salade.’’ Hearing them the lis- 
tener was violently torn between the 
cafe-chantant and the nursery. Of the 
twelve the seventh, by title “Le Capi- 
taine Cartiuccia,’’ a march based upon 
the ‘“Johnny-get-a-hatrack” rhythm 
long dear to beaters upon toy drums, 
evoked a burst of applause that for a 
moment disrupted the continuity of ef- 
fect intended by composer and conduc- 
tor. 

And at the end M. Milhaud, a stout- 
ish man exceedingly amiable of aspect 
who had played his music in a per- 
sistent staccato fashion, was many 
times recalled. 


Revitalizing Schumann 
That of yesterday was the first Bos- 


ton performance under Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s direction of Schumann’s so- 
called ‘‘Spring’’ symphony. Realizing 
that its fading pages stand sorely in 
need of revitalizing, 
terday made a palpable effort to 
‘up’ this music, and to a 


sult. In this music which 


freely from Schumann's pen that 


chestration, was completed in 


days, the audience of yesterday took make clear. 


token, : 
hen, the piece has not yet outlived its haud’s derivative Fantasia. 


unbounded delight. By such 
usefulness, although the hypercritical 
may still protest its lack of true sym- 


phonic texture, its want of proper sym-— 


| phonic dignity, its wearisome repeti- 
| tions of inconsequential figures, its oc- 
|casional triviality, its 
(}gauche and amateurish 


conductorial enthusiasm. 
Brilliant, too, 


|\tra’s prowess. 


persistently 
instrumenta- 
tion. Witness, then, in the Symphony’s 
success of yesterday the combined tri- 
umph of melody, sing-song rhythm and 


was the performance . 
yesterday accorded Ravel’s apotheosis 
of the Viennese waltz; a piece in which 
Mr. Koussevitzky has more than once 
| demonstrated his own and the orches- 


cA an ‘ Mec, (SLY ley 
THE NEWCOMER’S ENTERTAINING 
MUSIC 


A Light, Neat, Lively Suite of Dance- 
Tunes, Pleasantly Fanciful—‘The Waltz” 
for Piece Too Often Played—The One 
“Spring Symphony” Under Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s Hand 


IKE the Lady Angela in ‘Patience,’ 
Mr. Darius Milhaud, guest yester- 
day at the Symphony Concert, 
is ‘a plump and pleasing person.” 

Self-effacingly and sufficiently, he played 
the piano-part in one of his pieces, de- 
signed in particular for his present 
American tour; smiled upon an Aap- 
plausive audience; waved a glad hand to 
an orchestra that had served him well; 
set quite enough tongues gossipping be- 
cause he wore working dress for what 
some count a ceremonious occasion. (In 
spite of these good ladies, the fashion of 
jackets by day in the concert-hall is be- 
coming custom—even such easy-going 
jackets as Mr. Milhaud’s.) His piece was 
“The Carnival at Aix’’—his native town 
—Fantasia for Piano and Orchestra in 
twelve divisions, drawn from ‘“Salade, 
ballet, or as the composer chose to label 
it, “choreographic counterpoint,” devised 


the conductor yes- in the spring of 1924 for the esoteric 


““PeP “soirées” in Paris of the Count of Beau- 
generally 
satisfactory if sometimes over-noisy re- 
flowed so 
the 


‘tual composition, aside from the or- counterpoint” : 
Siamelpashtig % eam something—exactly what they fail to 


mont. ‘‘Salade’’ was then interspersed 
with speech and song. If the reviewers 
are to be believed, the “choreographic 
was intended to prove 


There is nothing, however, 
contentious or esoteric about Mr. Mil- 
Its purpose 
‘is to please, and it pleases as “gayly 
‘and vivaciously” as the composer woul 
it. 
nae “aieiliaiias is a normal orchestra, 
seldom subtilized by sub-divided or ~¥ 
tricately suffused timbres; rarely distor - 
ed, as in the ornate exercises for the 
tuba; then obviously for whim. The 
piano-part is as free from excuUr- 
sions into virtuosity or meanderings 
into decoration for decoration’s sake. 
rhythms it. So far as this Fantasia at 
he lusts not at all for polytonast 
atonality and other gawds of modern! + 
Nor is he inclined, beyond comfortab . 
endurance, to acerbated and biting hat~| 


/third is the tango, deliciously languorous 
| |syncopations and discordancies—the two 


‘|sides, as it were, of an intrinsically sen- 
» |sual music. 


appearing figures as 


'|Sportive sentiment; yet again 


_\|rare 


piquantly flavored. 


& sant it is no small virtue in the younger 
Trench and Italian composers—Rieti for 


| entertainment 
concert-hall. 
500d tunes, the musica] 
not have al] the fun. 


In fact, the whole impression of the piece to frequent repetition—as they 
Fantasia is of a sprightly, smiling, oc- cherish other singular and perverse affec- 
casionally fanciful music, simplified tions. Admitted that Mr. IKoussevitzky 
throughout. In not a few measures it 21d the orchestra, many times mated in 
would have suited a glorified musical it, have brought performance to high 
comedy. No more persistently do com- pitch of skill and surety. None the less, 
posers in that genre rhythm with the from sheer over-acquaintance, the music 
| drums. is wearing thin and shiny. We listeners 
hear all the shortcomings; haif-close our 


There are twelve divisions in “The Cay iCat® * ag 2 aA ms ee compiishient. 
nival at Aix,” so brief that the whole fate | need the orchestra rather than the com- 
pees ‘ie! poser. The catastrophic close has _ be- 
the street-scene (“Le Corso’”’) with nail: and fury; the upbuilding and’: the 
ing figures and hurrvin feet many. Shattering of the waltz-tune seem no 
gaited, rhythmed and saat dovnrdinels more than adept conjuring; the waltz- 
Another is a bedizened, wanton, sophisti- motiv emerging from the dark, no longer 


cated p ; stirs sensuous sensations, evokes no 
pouxa, brought glintingly off. A courtly visions. Not the substance and 


the imagery, but the rhetoric and the 
manipulation, now engage us. Hardly 
fair to Ravel is this present residue, 
though “‘The Waltz” falls short of his 
richest and keenest work. More unfair 
is the present seclusion, upon some over: 
looked shelf, of his ‘‘Spanish Rhapsody,’ 
the suite in memory of Couperin, even 
the orchestral version of “Alborada del 
Gracioso.’’ 


a 


at the beginning, only to fling loose in 


For ending, a Finale of 
summarizing and departing gusto. The 
other divisions were each labelled with 
the name of a personage from the com- 
media dell’ arte, even to such rarely re- 
Coviello and Cinzio. 
Under these titles Mr. Milhaud wrote 
now a music of frank and lively humor: 
again a music of running melody and 


a music of 


ee ee 


A welcome restoration, however, be- 
gan the concert, applauded to the echo. 
' , by an audience that remembered, an- 
no Re Erg lp ticipated and took fresh joy. For the 
| moments did one or another of | rst time in four or five seasons. Schu- 
‘these dainty dishes jell a bit too heay./™@?n’s Symphony in B-flat major—his 
ily. Often, for that matter, the orchestra | Symphony of the Spring—returned to the 
seemed lighter-handed than the composer. active repertory. It is true that he wrote 
In sum a Fantasia (or a “choreographic for no such piercing brass as now an 
counterpoint”) that was entertainment. |"“e'S to Mr. Koussevitzky’s call. His 
content with that office, by no means iy was the mellower German way of the 
be disparaged on either score. The over. mid-nineteenth century. True also, the 
righteous, the supertiuously priggish | conductor over-labored sundry measures 
may spend all their time, if they like. in ‘for the sake of musical emphasis or emo- 
tion outflung. Oftener than Mr. Kousse- 


“communion” with ‘the ma "1 j 
: } sters’’—like , 43 
the kneeling figures, stiff-sculptured upon vitzky seems to believe, the lyric Scnu- 


' pleasing fancies, 
instrumental 


» i on re $ | = ° Trice ~ is 
medizeval tombs. For the rest of us, less: m inn, like the more lyric Schubert, is 

.) ‘ > ‘ - 
‘free from human frailty, occasional half. COMteMt merely to sing along. True, final 
hours of music that 
achieves no 


oa ly, he might have more clarified Schu- 
bears n SS¢é " snipe 
“heights,” diverts sit a4 ;mann at his instrumental thickest and 
There is reason to wish ona t eased him when he is fumblingyhis sym- 
, - ‘ can VY hat ’ : : 
it be gaily invented, fancifully fashioned. P&°M¢ tools. On the other hand, the 

Mr. Milhana’ : * conauctor, after his habit, gave the com- 

tasia answers to these eecinbiekinen poser rhythmic and melodic life; intensi- 
Though the will Sometimes surpasses the robs ‘virthoul of the uathostes a 
many a rare and fine felicity. 


Little matter these reservations of re- 
flection. Led again into the living world, 
Schumann spoke out—or rather sung 
out—for himseif. The introduction stirred 
from middle grayness into bright wuxutcici- 


done, 


the latter—that they have led music as 


_ back into theater and 
Like the devil with the 
comedies need 
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over : Handel 3 , , Concerto Grosso, No. 6, G minor 
. Larghetto e affettuoso. 
Allegro, ma non troppo. 
Musette: Larghetto. 
Allegro. 
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Vaughan Williams . . ; - Norfolk Rhapsody, No. 1 
(First time in Boston) 
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Wagner | ; Prelude and Love-Death, “Tristan 
and Isolde’”’ 


a — 


for counterpoint. “In . 
his sonata for two violins and pianoforte.’”” W 
accessit? He spent the years 19 “7 ee at a agpecor caper vga imakelie 
to the French Legation. Paul Claudel, now French ambassador 10 | \lmsky-Korsakovy . - Symphonic Suite, “ Mea 
the United States, was then with the diplomatic corps at Rio de Janeiro. : ‘ie. = saan gf yaaa azade (after “The 

Returning to France in 1919, he formed with Georges Auric, Louis 4% Slaw Saat lah nana, Red ghts and a Night”), Op. 35 
Durey, Arthur Honegger, Francis Poulenc, and Germaine Tailleferre™ , ee eg errs ke ae 

The Young Prince and the Young Princess. 


Festival at Bagdad. The Sea. The Shi 
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Rock Surmounted by a Bronze Warrior.” Conclusion eid 
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There will be an intermission after Wagner’s “Prelude and Love-Death” 
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i osieitanteaieetneeenae . = : = ee City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898, — Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall : 

the vi { not, in his place of amusement, allow perso wear . , 

it sine ale atibition * performance in such place of any person seated ln ony jy ae pte my ore 
at a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk . 
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The works to be pl 
played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A.B Musi i 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the bidioalé ori ee 
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, : "Si e it 
‘onal splendor. The first. movement ran 
i with ardent mood, spurring 
| -hythm, ascendant song. Asan old Eng- 
lish word has it, within and without wens | 
‘glee the Yr: | 
. Possibly Schumann wrote ) 
ie like a piano-piece; but it was in 
pears musing and quick-coming fancies | 
ai. he struck his most characteristic | 
note. Nor, secreted in a ogy tr age re | 
: ng horns. The two. OS é 
\etverso are like gayety irresistibly cs | 
newed, brightening at each new ee | 
| Wavs and means rarely cumber. In he | 
Fina where Mr. Koussevitzky was. 
over- ‘renuous, runs indeed the lustihood » 
| of spring and of symphonic song, oa 
i ly, lightly, eagerly and evasively | 
graciously, " ey sa | 
—both* moods at once. “Full spring : | 
' deed. as Schumann early purposed agg 
| label it, but spring still nymph-like, trip- 
: ing the -Rhenish hills. For once in a 
| food of moods, Schumann ph eo ot 
| ‘~uple over a form that the or 
ae thoes days too jealously guarded. Joy- 
ously he wrote to a friend, he worked oo 
aa the one vernal never in big 
, i ars 
— music still gladdens t “4 _ 


ee ee ee ee ee 


. TERRE & Vea Oe cae me “rn pene to Leone i a 


) SOAS pea Cree SA : ara ar | “ : st11¢ ied 
Mr. Milhaud entered the Paris cored anigg’ in 1909 mm “pha 
: | ‘ot 7s ++} oarthelier, harmony wil sCrOua, 
. 5: the violin with Berthelier, harmon) 
there until 1915: the rr ee 1911 he 
| counterpoint with Gedalge, and composition w ith var Ph shone 
‘was awarded a first accessit for ee in ‘gy _ slicer we 
. 7 ~ sined : ’ tor SIU 
{ * 5 he obtained a prize . if 
for counterpoint. “In 191 ‘anoforte.” Was this prize the first 
Sere Le ee gene ane oe 1918 t Rio de Janeiro as attaché 
| +4 « nent ars 1917 an a ee 
accessit? He spent the yee French ambassador to 
| : > ‘}. rench ambass: 
| "eae | aul Claudel, now © 
to the French Legation. Pe Se aoe \ de Janeiro. 
| the United States, was then with the cae gotteg! ps at mg ic T onis 
vr he formed wl ‘eats, ill oederie! Emma 
Returning to France in 1919, he \ammaine T'ailleferre’ 
Durey ysis Ba Honegger, Francis Poulenc, and Germaine Tail ; 
‘J? ; ° aris Conservatory 4> 
—she had taken a first prize in harmony at the Pat is a lon 
early as 1913—the once famous ‘“‘Groupe des Six,”’ so called. uvist: 


CPE IP Pr ant 


§ assayist 
associated with artists and literary men,—Cocteau, poke: ; - bale 
Dufy, painter; Golschmann, who conducts w 5c se ngace a Tiga 

‘met at a restaurant in the Place de la Madeleine an pec ae Se atral 

_ against conservatism and the traditions; yet ee oe aes ga 

' would spend hours discussing the beauties that migh 

in such classical composers as Mendelssohn. 
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FORTY-SIXTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SIX & TWENTY-SEVEN 


SSS SSMS 


tRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 24, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 25, at 8.15 o'clock 


, Concerto Grosso, No. 6, G minor 
Larghetto e affettuoso. 

Allegro, ma non troppo. 

Musette: Larghetto. 

Allegro. 


Vaughan Williams ; - Norfolk Rhapsody, No. 1 
(Tirst time in Boston) 


\Vaener Prelude and Love-Death, “Tristan 
and Isolde’”’ 


XKimsky-Korsakov . Symphonic Suite, “Scheherazade” (after “T] 
Thousand Ni 
The Sea and Sindbad’s Ship. 
The Story of the Kalandar Prince. 
The Young Prince and the Young Princess. 
Festival at Bagdad. The Sea. 
Rock Surmounted by 


ehts anda Night”), Op. - 


The Ship goes to Pieces on 4 
a Bronze Warrior. Conclusion. 


There will be an intermission after Wagner’s “Prelude and Love-Death”’ 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898, — 
P the head in places of public a 
“very licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow an 
- view of the exhibition or perfo 

" Dein, 


® Understood that a low h 


Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
musement 


y person to wear upo 
rmance in such place of any person seated in 


n the head a covering which obstructs 
ead covering without projection, 


any seat therein provided for spectators, 
which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk 
The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the 


Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week befo 


re the concert 
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~ 10TH SYMPHO 


IS BRILLIANT 


Ne re | em ers ee es 


Handel’s Concerto Grosso 
Lends Dignity to Eve 
of Christmas 


ee ce Bey 


CONCERT WILL BE 
REPEATED TONIGHT 


we ee we sem > =e ee. . a 


By PHILIP HALE 

The 10th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra took place in Symphony 
hall, yesterday afternoon. For the holi- 
days Mr. Koussevitzky arranged an in- 
reresting and brilliant program. 

First came Handel’s Concerto Grosso, 
No. 6. The solemn first movement, sol- 
6mn but with Handel’s peculiar tender- 
néss, reminded the hearers that Christ- 
mas Ive should be something more than 
an excuse for eating and drinking, hys- 
terical music and riotous jollitv. The 
lively movements have 2 Stirring viril- 
ity. Those to whom the “Scotch snap’’ 
is a burning question, who trace this 
“gnap’’ in music of every age and every 
school, rejoiced to find it in the Musette, 
a4 movement curiously named, for it 
is without the traditional form, 

There was a passionately eloquent 
performance of the familiar excerpts 
from ‘‘Tristan and Isolde’; a remark- 
ably effective reading and playing of 
Rimsky - Korsakov’s ‘Scheherazade,”’ 
frat gorgeous tonal picture, reproducing 
wild tales of Afrites and Jinns, one- 
eyed Kalanders and enchanting prin- 
cesses, the sea of Sindbad with the mag- 
netic mountain, the splendor of Bag- 
dad under its Breat Caliph, the sensu- 
ality, the cruelty, the perfumes, the 
‘ust and the glamour of the Orient. 

Dhe second piece on the program was 
viayed here for the first time. It was 
vell worth hearing. Vaughan Williams, 
& firm believer in folk-music as the- 
natic material, although for his more 
‘Mportant works he invented his own 

heard over 20 years ago folk- 

Norfolk village that pleased 

and inspired him to write 

Norfolk Rhapsodies. The one 
performed yesterday was No. 1. The 
~ rds of the songs used are delight- 
ate A Naive; the tunes heard yesterday 
“re tor the most part pleasingly melan- 
choly, with one that is rollicking and 


ttre) « 1) 


wy wardness. The introductory section is 


beautiful by reason of the theme an- 
nounced. in a beautiful manner both in 
tone and in expression by Mr. Lafranc, 
the leader of the viola ‘section, and by 
the treatment of this theme, the charm- 
ing and original orchestration, The 
Hvely section is wholly free from the 
coarseness that is too frequently found 
in music of English and other com pos- 
ers when they wish to be unmistakably 
gay. The close, too, is beautiful in its 
unexpected quietness. This * Rhapsody 
would bear repetition at an-early day. 
The Rhapsody is nearer in spirit to the 
same composer’s ‘‘Wenlock Edge” than 
to his ‘“‘London’’ Symphony, 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of next week is as fol- 
lows: Scarlatti, Three Pieces, arranged 
for orchestra by Roland-Manuel; de 
Falla, Concerto for Clavichord, flute, 
Oboe, clarinet, violin (so the announce- 
ment states, but others say ‘‘yiola’’) 
and violoncello; Mozart, Rondo (being 
the Finale of a plano concerto), for 


harpsichord and orchestra; Stravinsky, | 
“The Rite of Spring.’’ Wanda Landow- | 
. 


the soloist. 


ska will be 


oe me mee oe ee 


VARIED PROGRAM AT 
SYMPHONY CONGERT 


Handel, Wagner, Williams 
and Rimsky Korsakov 


Mr Koussevitzky has set an agree- 
ably varied program for the Christmas 
pair of Boston Symphony concerts. 
Yesterday afternoon’s audience seemed 
on the whole greatly pleased with a 


miscellany which ranged from a Han- 
del concerto grosso, through a ‘‘Nor- 
folk Rhapsody”’ by Vaughan Williams, 
and ‘the prelude and ‘‘Love Death’”’ 
from ‘‘Tristan’’ to Rimsky Korsakov’s 
‘‘Scheherezade.”’ 

The majority of the subscribers had 
as usual in Christmas week given 
their tickets to friends. It is a pity 
that Mr Koussevitzky’s midseason va- 
cation cannot be given him at this 
time, by arranging to have no con- 
certo for two weeks, and lengthening 
the season in Fall or Spring. Too 
few people can find time for concerts 
amid the holiday rush. 


| 
' 
' 


The only novelty. on yesterday’s | 


program, Vaughan Williams’ “Norfolk 


Rhapsody, No. 1,’’ was not so very | 


new, having been composed in 1905. 
Its themes are old popular songs 
(therefore dignified by the title “folk 
songs’’) which Dr Williams collected 


| 
| 
| 


vpicay ianglish in its straightfor-|at Kings Lynn, Norfolk, England, the | 





d. 

or which our Lynn was named, 

+A ecenanientird and arrangement 

are effective enough, nite halal obey 
measures, especia 

with viple solo, ve the only really 

notable things about the piece. These 

measures, differently scored, recur a 

AM ig an early and not very char- 

acteristic work of the composer of the 


? sé ] 
" Symphony and Pastora 
atetcoy.” The latter work has not } 


ing remarked more than once or twice. 
But why need they have been there at 


all? There seems no excuse now for 
this sort of thing from this orchestra, 
any more than there would have been 


before the war, however much one may 


have been willing to overlook in the 
past nine years, 


Of High Rank 


Mr Koussevitzky is certainly in 


heard here, except at a New]|many ways a musician of very high 
been he s 


England Conservatory concert, though 


: ld be | 
aised elsewhere. It shou | 
ye Mhat yesterday's audience Was | 


. | Ay.” ae 
i d with this Rhapsody, 
med it until Mr Koussevitzky 
brought the players to their feet after 


several recalls. 


rite Piece 

roe ved number, the: prelude ane 
“Tovedeath’’ from ‘Tristan and 7 
de.”’ first performed in senrert in oe 
(though the opera was not given . 
ti) 1865), is music not Peer ne : 
obvious) far greater than tha ja 
Vaughan Williams, but also ps4 meee 
modern in harmonic idiom. e i 
dience pees evel, one oe 

ou hy, :e . 
Sade vorite piece at the Pops. Mr 


Koussevitzky’s interpretation 1s very | the 


eloquent, but not in accordance with 
those of other conductors. 


il é final 
ies the temp! and at the | 
gg the ‘‘Liebestod’’ so distorts 


| Roland Manuel. 


rank. The present membership of the 
orchestra includes many first rate and 
no incompetent players. Why then 
need there have been rough places in 
yesterday’s concert, in, for instance, 
so familiar a_ repertory piece as 
‘Scheherezade,’’ which was melo- 
dramatically interpreted without quite 
capturing the crude passion and terror 
of the ‘‘Arabian Nights’’ and at a 
sacrifice of some of its clarity and 
elegance of style. | 

When will Mr Koussevitzky realise 
that it is possible for an orchestra to 
play with the most intense emotion 
without coarsening of tone or blurring 
of musical outlines? 

Mme Wanda Landowska will play 
the harpsichord in pleces by Mozart 
and de Falla next week. The rest of 
program announced _ includes 
Stravinsky's ‘‘Rites of Spring’’ and ex- 
from Scarlatti AOTRORSS NF 


| 


cerpts 


¢ though he Aid| d f Boston | 
line of the maiorYarmness and beauty Introduced to bo: 
not feel the classic firmness and beauty * ab. 


wee* sody | 

the dynamics as to break the whole Furst Norfolk Rhap . | 

e 

of form underlying ali the emotional \ th 
verdrives the orchestra in 

a Pee scones, and fails to keep the 

players absolutely together, 


tra. Serge Koussevitzky, con- | 
thougly ductor, gave its tenth pair “iy 
; clarity of this score isi vA ernoon and | 
ne pagerdan The many superlative concerts last Friday ant aR 
Se lsiien | Saturday evening, in ymp of 
"This music should not be inter prere’ Hall, Boston. The program: | 
as ‘though it were DY a ah Shp c¥t wnatCancertes Grpewo No.6 — 
dy can justly acc ; ‘apt all \ : iy a 
Caen of falling to make this or gl Vaughan Williams—Norfolk Rhapsods | 
piece interesting. Duliness be pact a No: 1 prelude and Love-Death, “Tris- | 
| /cnargs fagner— sove-VE | 
errs WON 19 De . : ton and Isolde” 
a The first number was Handel’s con4 Rimsky - Korsakoff — 
certo grosso in G minor, No. 6. On Suite 
wondered why it was not announced i 
advance just which of the 1 wan 4 R 
od man n ese audi+ ~~ ‘t+ was 
pares S Benen beforehand byjtime in Boston, euee + aden 
atlas over the chosen pieces, and played in its original 101 = the nists 
therefore wish to know ahead which in 1906. It served to confirm t Ay 
pieces have been chosen. Yet nex iviction given by other music of | S 
week's audience is kept in the dark as, articular the “London” Sym 
to just which rondo by Mozart Mme !2 P at he is a modern master, 
‘Landowska will play with the orches- phony, that he odernist; 
ol | CO Dy nO eee a evidualltY 
| “This concerto was given yesterday aq composer of strong eo cotind 
‘moving and eloquent reading. The ang poetic imagination. 


? . j c . . ¢ ‘tsman, he 
qe un most of it; nor were those musician and finished craftsman, 

| pial eVniiae to keen torether which has no need to resort to * 
rT oEeee™ See S Se YN Ye - =) 


i himself; 15 
so often coarsen the orchestra’s play- attract attention to 


) vA —_Vee. 
and dramatic expression in the music. <i Boston =e: 


G | 


Ta’? | 
CSehéhérazade | 


folk” 
‘Yesult of all hi 
i haps better to aw 
| convenience with p 
i he is one of those 
‘work is achieved o 
ing and reshaping 


/Music was easily the 
‘heard from Mr. Koussey 
there w 
the 
Marred past 
was apparent 
' tectonic concepti 
had been lac 
brass still s 
the climax of the Prejude ; 
‘Strident 3 
better balance, a 


cendo and a far 
Close, 


jected as a 
series of det 


Vaughan Williams’s Rhapsody a | 
heard at these concerts for the first | 


He less satisfying. 


patchy effect, 


originality appears Without the aia or 
either hideous din or attenuated 


‘she great virtuoso pieces of -Mr. 
hints of sound. 


| Koussevitzky and the orchestra, a 
He sets his atmospheric backgrou composition in which the conductor 


can give free rein to his poetié and 
effective use of high strings, in a. & p 


here by simple but. extraordinaril 


: dramatic instincts, with the players 
manner suggestive of nothing more. Ag 


n full flight with him. As one young 
modern than the Wagner of “Lohen- . YOURE. 


grin.” Againet this beskeround He woman was heard Friday afternoon 
sets his folk songs, naive but haunt- “Why, when that ship hits the rock, 
ing. For development he limits him- there's the. thrill that comes once 
self to the most. straightforward in a lifetime!” . ‘LA Re 
musical means, feeling the need of no | . 
distortion or “transformation.” The 


instrumentation is always charming EN i, 

and appropriate to the mood, never ly 

drawing attention from the main 

musical ideas. Not only a highly 
competent but a thoroughly individ- 

ual piece of music, which gives us to 

believe that when a composer thinks ‘ 

musically and expresses himself sim- : 
ply and directly, he still can write : 
Without leaping forward or backward 
200 years. The work was very cor- | 
dially received. : 
_ It is difficult not to regret Vaughan 

Williams’s extreme deliberation in| 

making his music known, which has | 
prevented his publishing the present oh pus ? | 
Piece until this year, and still pre- Williams Rhapsody Is 
vents his permitting performance of 
the two companion rhapsod 


ies which 
ith this one, a “Nor- 
Symphony. Yet in view of the 
S revisings, it ig per- 
ait the composer’s 
atience, Evidently 
artists whose best 
nly by endless par- 


were to make, w 


Striking Feature of 


Concert 


! 
. 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


In that it was new to Boston, une | 
commonly interesting, beautifully 
exaggerations .which had played and most cordially received, 

performanhées par Srand, Vaughan Williams’ “Norfolk Rhap- 

Friday ‘an archj.{ S04Y No. 1 may be accounted the | 
on of the music that | Most striking feature of yesterday’s 
king before. Though the Symphony Concert, even though its 
ubmerged the. strings at | companion pieces were a Concerto. 
at other. points. id ~s Grosso of Handel’s, the Prelude and 
more subtle cres-_ Love-Death from Wagner’s Tris- | 
more impressive’| tan and Isolde” and Rimsky-Korsa- 


| 
In short, the dram kov’s “Scheherezade.” | 
whole, y | 


The performance of the “Tristan” 


best we have 
itzky. Though 
ere still observable some of 


The Ha TYPICALLY ENGLISH 


As the years roll by Vaughan Wil- 
llams seems more and more to loom 
paneve other living English makers: of 
music, Among them, he alone is vir- 


again Mr. Kousse- 


& finicism, resulting 
Sea attacks and a generally 


4 


Rimsky’s fairy-tale suite is-one of 


to phrase it in good journalese: 
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' Vaughan Williams was educated at Charterhouse (1887- | 

at Trinity College, Cambridge (1892-95). In 200-02 he ell 
the Royal College of Music, London; and after taking his degree at 
! Cambridge, he spent 1895-96 at the Music College, where he studied 
_ composition with Parry and Stanford, the organ with Parrett, the 
| planoforte with Herbert Sharpe and G. P. Moore. At Cambridge’ 
he had studied composition with Charles Wood. In 1897-98 he had 


lessons in composition from M i 
| ax Bruch in Berlin. He also took lessons. 
are Bigar, Delius, Holst, Bax, Goos- ‘The concert by the Boston Sym- ; Ons} 


'in Paris for two months from Rav o 
; OS Oa ; ° Y : el. When the } : € ~ 
ir ae 3 ie ri eard yesterday is phony Orchestra which will be | relentlessly, ‘But why do you do so and so?’ = renchman had asked| 
“The Rhapsody h y , | so! and ‘Why should such and 
not new. It’ was written, in fact, as broadcast tonight through Westing- @% | such be done?’ the Englishman could only rub his eyes TNT 
Jong ago-as 1906, though revised 80M€ poyse station WBZ and the chain » | why indeed? And thank you very much for re se ‘test ow Me 
i t . i er Ww 1¢ ; 


nh make : . 
halen; years later. Folk-songs =m. work under the direction of the ' | he cam , Ww 
‘the bulk of its thematic content, but network u || he came home and wrote | enlock Edge.’”’ In 1901 W illiams received 


‘a agin : ge Kousse- EY the 

4m passing through the crucible of the Russian conductor, Serge | | the degree of Mus. D : 

Se eonaers: mind these simple. and vitzyky, is the most varied and in —& organi 7 ot hak Sane een brides. From 1896 to 1899 he was 
homely strains have emerged with a many resT@cts the most interesting’ : 4 er urch. He has lectured for the Oxford 


ré xpressiveness. Per- | : . | Univer sity Hxtensic f 
meMine ine’ music, too, 18 a haunting thus far in the series, according v he elie 2 Oxford and London. In 1914, at the age of 


| '| | forty-two, |} ' . 
guggestion of nostalgia, a mood that, to Prof. John Patten Marshall who § J sade an che ce i alse a private in the R. A.M ae stretcher- 
by the way, permeates much of this interprets the Saturday symphony § party scrubber of floors he served in France and at Salonica He 


i ; ae ” gy ’ - . > ‘ ' | ! passed the C@XA € t} . ° - 

composer's remarkable “Pastora |i oxams for the radio audience. ei é > examination for an artiller aN. gy 

: nly Progr a mc : : ry commission 1 

“Symphony, aT Ie cons rvatory OF- Lovers of old music will delight ire J® |Special commendation for his place on the list call B04 


at the hands of the Conserv Handel’s concerto, Wagnerians will wel- _the Bach Choir in Lingle He IS now conductor of 
chestra., ‘come the performance of the Love- j SAREE Cree Btkiadihacharee ge | 
‘ 6 Orr ; “ta)t *’ the . ES ee NCSA ti ea ean neers —_ 
rdial Death from ‘‘Tristan and Isolde, | sain erPearotumeueseneen-senmaeines 
Received Cord ly ition modernists will receive their portion in Ka 
That this Rhapsody, a ie hes 1a the Vaughan Williams’ Norfolk rhap- 
unpretentious and unprociaimed, 5 rey sody and everyone will thoroughly en- ; 
seri been ve ohne My geri Bee? joy age 9 erred papular sym- ew 
ay speaks ; suite, ‘“‘Scherezade. 
an Dialadce whose discrimination in a sicga Aetna to WBZ, the “key” sta- 
‘matters musical has at times been ition, six stations are included in the 4 iit olan 
called into question. iq: (network which will breadcast tonight's | GY 
a hie yp tiple ee hal cago symphony concert Syhgy ag agro | OF THE 
“Handel is the una of W. S&S. Quinby of the W. &. 
all masters. Go to him and learn how) (any of Boston, New York and 


to produce great effects with scant de- | Chicago, producers of La Touraine Boston Symphony Orchestra 


ploy of means.” And how aptly these es and tea. The stations which 
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words apply to the Concerto Grosso) i) ake this concert available to an Programme 


heard yesterday, one of 12 composed, audience aggregating millions are WBZ, 


ineredible as. it seems, in the space of a and Springfield; WJZ, New Containin Phi . ; Pe? 
82 days. Here is music scored only for tee way. Pate rhidy: WEBL, & rhea . — oa * analytical and descriptive notes 
: Syracuse; WHAM, Rochester. and § orks performed during the season 


WMAK, Buffalo. 


il 
strings, devoid of all tricks, free of a 
tc id after effect, yet superbly vi- 
tal, rich in substance, satisfying alike 
‘the mind and the heart. 


Nobly Eloquent 


Before the program, Professor Mar- - M . ; 
shall will tell the audience of the *!x usical Educa 9 
stations something about Vaughan W + tion im One Volume 
liams’. work, which is performed al 
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> Always happy with the music of the 
‘early 18th century, Mr. Koussevitzky 
conducted yesterday a nobly eloquent 
performance of this Concerto. In this 
music he was heard in Boston for the 
first time, whereas his prowess with 
the “Tristan” fragments and with 
| “Scheherazade” is well known to us of 
this city. | 


It remains only to add that the or- 


chestral performance was throughout 


the afternoon of a high order, and 
that the ey of Christmas had 


‘little effect on the size of the audience. 


which remained almost in toto to the 


end of the concert and greeted with 
‘pronounced enthusiasm the perform- 
ance ‘of Rimsky-Korsakov’s- glowing, 


gorgeously colored and imaginative 


‘suite 


this concert for the first time in Amer- 
ica, and will illustrate the motif from 
Isolde’s Love-Death. During the inter- 
mission he will, with the assistance of 
‘Miss Marjorie Posselt, violinist, and 
Miss Margaret Starr McLain, pianist, 
‘illustrate the fascinating melodies ms 
the Scheherezade. This music, which ih 
illustrative of tales from the sane 
| Nights, tells of Sinbad the Sailor, re 
'Kalendar Prince and the evening whigs | 
he spent with three ladies of Bagda | 
land of the beautiful Scheherezade whe 
/appears in the music as a dream -'*¢ 
| vision. Professor Marshall wl 
| analyze this music, for such an 
i will not help the listeners; he will co we 
‘fine himself to telling the story 4") 
pointing out some of the features 1 
the work which the radio audience’ 
should not miss. 


“Boston’s Remarkable Book 
of Knowledge” — 


LAWRENCE GILMAN in the 
N.Y. Herald and Tribune 


Price $6.00 per volume 
plus carrying charges 


Address 
SYMPHONY HALL 


BOSTON, MASS. 
a 
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tually’ free of thé reproach of electt 
cism. His musical idiom is at the same 
time typically English and character- 
istically personal. Not Wagner and 
Brahms, but Byrd and 
true musical ancestors. His music is 
not a compendium of various Conti- 
nental] influences, but a tonal speech 
that smacks of the soil, British 
through and through. And it is by 
tue of this authenticity of utterance 
that to an outlander he seems to stand 
quite above and apart from his fel- 
lows, gifted in their several ways as 
are Elgar, Delius, Holst, Bax, Goos- 
sens and the rest. 

| The Rhapsody heard yesterday is 
not new. It was written, in fact, as 
long ago as 196, though revised some 
eight years later. Folk-songs make 
the bulk of its thematic content, but 
in passing through the crucible of the 
cemposer’s mind these simple. and 
homely strains have emerged with a 
new dignity and. expressiveness. Per- 
| vading the music, too, is a haunting 
suggestion of nostalgia, a mood that, 
by the way, permeates much of this 
composer's remarkable ‘‘Pastoral’’ 
‘Symphony, as yet heard in Boston only 
‘at the hands of the Conservatory Or- 
' chestra. 


Received Cordially 


That this Rhapsody, a composition 
/ unpretentious and unproclaimed, should 
‘have been so warmly applauded yes- 
terday speaks well for the taste of 
an audience whose discrimination in 
matters musical has at times been 
called into question. | 

It was Beethoven himself who said: | 
“Handel is the unattained master of 
all masters. Go to him and learn how 
to produce great effects with scant de- | 
ploy of means.’”’ And how aptly these | 
words apply to the Concerto Grosso | 
heard yesterday, one of 12 composed, | 
‘ineredible as it seems, in the space of 
| 82 days. Here is music scored only for 
| strings, devoid of all tricks, free of all 
‘striving after effect, yet superbly vi- | 
tal, rich in substance, satisfying alike | 
the mind and the heart. | 


Nobly Eloquent 


Always happy with the music of the 
|early 18th century, Mr. Koussevitzky 
_conducted yesterday a nobly eloquent 
'performance of this Concerto. In this 
|music he was heard in Boston for the 
first time, whereas his prowess with 
ithe “Tristan” fragments and with 
| “Scheherazade” is well known to us of 
this city. 

It remains only to add that the or- 
chestral performance was throughout 
_the afternoon of a high order, and 
that the proximity of Christmas had 
little effect on the size of the audience. 
which remained almost in toto to the 
end of the concert and greeted with 
pronounced enthusiasm the perform- 
ance of Rimsky-Korsakov's. glowing, 
Pte alta colored and imaginative 
suite. . 


BOSTON SYMP 
aise TO PLAY OLD MUSIC 


vir- Concert 


tion, 


i vwwill 


i Svracuse: 


| to Be Broadcast Over 
Radio Tonight by WBZ 


The concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra which will be 
broadcast tonight through Westing- 
house station WBZ and the chain 
network under the direction of the 
Russian conductor, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, is the most varied and in 
many resj@:ts the most interesting’ 
thus far in the series, according 
to Prof. John Patten Marshall who 
interprets the Saturday symphony 


programs for the radio audience. 

Lovers of old music will delight iré@ 
Handel's concerto, Wagnerians will wel- 
come the performance of the l,ove- 
Death from ‘‘Tristan and Isolde,” the 
modernists will receive their portion in 
the Vaughan Williams’ Norfolk rhap- 
sody and everyone will thoroughly en- 
joy Rimsky-Korsakov’s pqpular sym- 
phonic suite, ‘“‘Scherezade.”’ 

In addition to WBZ, the “key” sta- 
six stations are included in the 
network which will breadcast tonight's 
symphony concert through the courtes) 
of W. S. Quinby of the Ww. S. Quinby 
Company of Boston, New York and 
Chicago, producers of La 
coffee and tea. The stations whicl 
make this concert available to an 
audience aggregating millions are WBZ. 
Boston and Springfield; WJZ, New 
York; WGY, Schenectady: WEBL, 

WHAM, Rochester: 
Buffalo. 

tefore the program, . 
shal] will tell the audience of the six 
stations something about Vaughan VW il- 
liams’ work, which is performed 
this concert for the first time in Am 
ica, and will illustrate the motif from 
Isolde’s Love-Death. During the inter 
mission he will, with the assistan: } 
Miss Marjorie Posselt, violinist, and 
Miss Margaret Starr McLain, pianist, 
illustrate the fascinating melodies 01 
‘the Scheherezade. This music, which ib 
illustrative of tales from the Arabian 
|Nights, tells of Sinbad the Sailor, the 
Kalendar Prince and the evening WwW!!! 
he spent with three ladies of Bagdad, | 
and of the beautiful Scheherezade Whe’ 
‘appears in the music as a dream-ke| 
vision. Professor Marshall will not 
‘analyze this music, for such analysis | 
‘will not help the listeners; he will con- 
‘fine himself to telling the story and 
pointing out some of the features of 
| the work which the radio audience 
| should not miss. 
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Vaughan Williams was educat : | 

F . ° ® ed at Ch te ‘ ie i 
fhe Bent couleee, - Cambridge (1802-05). In 1890-92 lo want 
Cambrojo olege of Music, London; and after taking his d ee 
ridge, he spent 1895-96 at the Music Ree he ota 


iti College, where h pry 
composition with Parry and Stanford phe Pp e studied | 
| . : a th 
pianoforte with Herbert Sharpe and G. P. pi wally ae Canbridee 


he h a . 

lve gee SS yay with Charles Wood. In 1897-98 he had 
-1n Paris for ty o ee — ger hanes He also took lessons 
wer ‘O Months from Ravel. ‘WI : 
relentlessly, ‘T avel, Vhen the Frenchm; lee al 
fink Te Ay Teg do you do so and so?’ and ‘Why poe a 
, : ; : 4 - . ~ . ‘ 
ap et este : nan could only rub his eyes and wie 

. oS tf ne r 7 ‘e ' N Va 
he came home mace reaps very much for the hint.’ Atte ' wid h 
Cc INTHE § vrote ‘en oek EF | : > O89 y . f , ich 

the de ree / ; . 4age. In 1901 Willi: rT itr 
deoiniat se hse gg D. from Cambridge, Krom 1896 to 1800 he won 
University ; ; nh Lambert Church. He has lectured for th Yxford 
- rtrd ) “Xtension in Oxford and London. In 1914 é ty 
" Z ve le enlisted as a private in the R AMC , at the age of! 
*arer §£ ‘ar — ’ ted > Se 2 cee ih 1 ae ye 2 | 
passed the examination for an artillery lito ce and at Salonica. He} 
stele y nission in 1917 and won, 
: and won) 
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the Bach (C ce on the list. He js r conduct | 
e Bach Cho IS now conductor of 
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OF THE 
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Prcers p p y Orchestra 


Containing Mr. Philip Hale’s anal 
on all works performed 


ytical and descriptive notes 
during the season 


c¢ . 
A Musical Education in One Volume” 
Boston’s Remarkable Book 
of Knowledge” _ 


LAWRENCE GILMAN in the 
N.Y. Herald and Tribune 


Price $6.00 per volume 
plus carrying charges 
Address 


SYMPHONY HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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FORTY-SIXTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SIX 6 TWENTY-SEVEN 


Eleventh Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 31, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 1. at 8.15 o'clock 


Scarlatti, D. Three Pieces, Arranged for Orchestra 
_. by Roland-Manuel 
(First time in Boston) 
I. Allegro. 
II. Adagio. 
III. Allegrissimo (La Chasse) 


De Falla ; ance for Harpsichord, Flute, Oboe, 
5@ arinet, Violi 
pine tse denee n and Violoncello 
Allegro. 
Lento giubiloso ed energico. 
Vivace flessibile scherzando. 


Rondo (Allegro di molto) for Harps; 
and Orchestra dey ener 


at aoe eo ne er ee ee 


Stravinsky , Mbt Sacre du Printemps” (“The Rite of Spring”’) 
| A Picture of Pagan Russia 
| ey Fie of the Earth. 
ntroduction—Harbingers of Spring, Dance of the A 
A bduction—Spring ‘Rounds—Games of the Rival oe nea 8 
rocession of the Wise Men—The Adoration of the Earth (The 


Wise Man)—Dance of 
Te Gennes! ) ce of the Earth. 
Introduction—Mysterious Circles of th 
e Adoles —- ifica- 
og pe the Chosen One—Evocation of the yee cas we 
the Ancestors—The Sacrificial Dance of the Chosen One. 


SOLOIST 
WANDA LANDOWSKA 


HARPISCHORD, PLEYEL, PARIS 


a 


There will be an intermission after Mozart’s Rondo. 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation 
. of August 5, 1898, —Ch i 
the head in places of public Pont rn a sibteaes de 


Every licensee shall : 
not, in his place of amusement, all 
ve View of the exhibition or perf At enh iene we ony Person to wear upon the head a ’ 
‘ ormance in such place of any perso : a covering which obstruct 
it being understood that a low head covering without projecti ion, wack de ibe chetven ake ote tators, 
, worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clack, 


The works to be pla 
played at these concerts may be in th Mus; 
of the Boston Public Library tsyrbert ag died ogy une Cotestion 
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|"“@he first movement is sald to be 
‘taken from Catalan-Andalusian folk- 
music. ‘The themes are either too art-. 


‘fully disguised, or they themselves are | 


‘of little musical significance. 
‘movement has been called ‘‘romantic.” 
7 | If romanticism in music may be de- 


fined as ‘‘all sounds but familiar,’’ the 
wane’ characterization is a happy one, 
composer’s idiam is allen to us. 


De Falla’s Composition this movement we find neither grace. 


for Mme. Landowska’s ity nor an die ciquancy, AM 
: person might describe this movement 
| | Harpischord ole, Taare riley of queer and dis- 
SS BARS pth ue fh 0 NA ‘al : 


ie dee 
pid 


pn « ra G27 The second movement has a more 
| 'fixed character; but in the antiphonal 


/ 
T T passages, one would wish an instru- 
NOTABLE PLAYING O ment that has more body, more sonority 
; ry than the acid harpsichord. The Finale 
STRAVINSKY Ss BALLET is the most agreeable, the least forced 
of the three. The harpsichord does not 
lend itself easily to a blending with the 
Ry | ILIP HALE other instruments chosen by De Falla. 
By PH ; : Mme. Landowska no doubt chose the 
The concert of the Boston Symphony harpsichod for Mozart’s rondo, because, 
orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky conductor, |though Mozart, as far as we know, 


took place yesterday afternoon in Sym- | méver wrote deliberately for that in- 

: ; -orram was as fol-| 8trument, the pianos of his day were 
eee Ball. (Tae Pree hes. | teeble in comparison with the huge 
lows: Scarlatti, three pieceS OPreneS-) woachines now put upon the concert 


trated by Roland Manuel. De Falla,/ stage, so that as. she says. in her 
concerto for harpischord, flute, oboe, | “Ancient Music,’’ a performance of this 
@oncerto with a modern piano would 


‘fiolin and violincello. Mozart, ’ 
clarinet, violin and violin destroy the artistic ensemble; the piano 


rondo for harpischord and orchestra. would appear as a vaunting soloist with 
(This turned out to be the finale inja timid, obsequious accompaniment. 
Rondo form of Mozart’s Concerto in D/ Whatever her reason, the performance 
eetow for piano and orchestra i, 481). pf ee her choice; it was delightful 
nh every way. The harpsichord was 

Stravinsky, Le Sacre du Printemps. one of the instruments aiding in the 
Mme. Landowska has for a long time] revelation of Mozart’s charming music, 
been applauded as a mistress of the | MOt dominating, not elbowing its way 
harpischord. It would be too much to eyed psy ee ee 
say that she has consecrated her musi- Seariatti’s music has been mal- 
cal life to this instrument of ancient | treated by musicians that should have 
times, for she is an accomplished plan-. known better. Hans von Buelou, as 
ist; she has composed serious works; ®” editor of the sonatas, was a shame- 
: ip less offender against Scarlatti’s har- 

she has written wittily and sanely mony and rhythm. Roland Manuel {fs 
apout music in general, the Clavecin more respectful. His orchestration does 
music in particular, concerning the na- B0t pretend to be archaic; there is no 
ture of desirable performances, attempt at an 18th century orchestra] 
Se Aap atmosphere’; he takes the music and 
nowing her technical skill and her treats it in the modern way, but with- 
artistic nature, the Spaniard Manuel ou losing he old spiri, without distort- 
de Falla wrote for her the Concerto, 8 the musical ideas or swelling them 


? . fees . 
which, produced at Barcelona last °V* of due proportion to give them in- 
consruous importance. This arrange- 


November, was performed yesterday 
; J , * * ; vo . . ment, def 
for the first time in this country. The hearin He DOERR SRR We Oe ee 
arings. 


concerto is in three movements, a lively 
Mr. Koussevitzky and the virtuoso 


first movement, a slow movement which 

Suggests the sombre rcligious faith of OF CRANE ~<88 Suere ANY, OTCReSTS | Bev 
6 pean _. comparable with it in the musical word? 
2 im—~—music that might have been in- —PAVe a remarkably brilliant perform- 
spired by monkish life in Toledo—and ance of Stravinsky’s extraordinary and 
a yvegeus Finale, which is said by the enormously difficult ballet. The first 
= husiastic Juan Thomas, who heard section still seems to us by far the more 
a e per formance at Barcelona, to move impressive, the more appropriately bar- 

With delicious freedom in the 18th barie in association with a subject 
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The first movement is said to he 
} taken from Catalan-Andalusian folk- 
rousic. The themes are either too art- 


fully disguised, or they themselves are 


of ‘little musical significance. This 
| movement has been called “romantic.” | 
If romanticism in music may be de-/ 


fined as “all sounds but familiar,’’ the | 
characterization is a happy one. The! 
‘ a ' is composer’s idiam is alien to us. In 
lie k alla ~ Composition this movement we find neither grace 
nor beauty; neither an emotional qual- 
{ re? * an exotic piquancy A flippant 
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AO! Mme. Landows as person might describe this movement 
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of the three. The harpsichord does not 
lend itself easily to a blending with the 


Tr < 1er instruments chose vy De Falla. 
By PHILIP HALE other instruments chosen by De Falla 
| | . ore Mme. Landowska no doubt chose the 
The concert of the Boston Symphony harpsichod for Mozart’s rondo, because, 
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oboe, “dikncient Music,’ a performance of this 
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by monkish life in Toledo—and ance of Stravinsky's extraordinary and 
cious finale, which is said by the enormously difficult ballet. The first 
lastic Juan Thomas, who heard section still seems to us by far the more 
‘formance at Barcelona, to move impressive, the more appropriately bar- 
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three movements, a lively 
cement, a slow movement which 
ithe sombre rcligious faith of 





e late- Marcel’ 


‘Schwob for a tale of early years or 
move Algernon f wood to write 
‘another story of pre-existence, Perhaps 

he second section gains in impressive- 
néss when it illustrates and emphasizes 


’ 
- 


‘the scene upon the stage. In the con-) 


‘ 


RESEATS BAND AND AUDIENCE 


‘Since the coming of Mr, Koussevitzky 
has been the custom for orchestra 


and audience to stand while such 
memorial rites were fn progress. Yes- 
terday Mr. Koussevitzky chose a bet- 


‘cert hall the introduction of thi section, ter way: at his bidding orchestra and 


‘seems rambling and futile, nor is the 
“measures that follw is the mystery, the 
‘superb wildness, the intensity of pages 
in the first section. 

At the beginning of the concert, the 
funeral march from ‘‘Dusk of the Gods’’ 
“was played in memory of Galen I. Stone, 
| vice-president of the board of trustees 
of the orchestra. 

- The next concerts will be on Jan. 14- 
15. They should be of great interest 
for Mr. Casella, the composer, will con- 
‘duct, and that a admirable pianist, Mr. 
‘Giesa King, will be the soloist. Mozart, 
‘Symphony, G minor. Liszt, Piano Con- 
‘eerto, E flat, No 1; Casella, Partita for 
“piano and orchestra and the Suite from 
'the ballet ‘‘La Giara’’ (after Pirandello). 


SYMPHONY 
IN HOMAGE 


TO STONE 


Memory of Orchestra's 
Vice-President Is 
Honored 


Piet oT ze? 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Music was by no means the least | agreeable memory behind them. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
‘yesterday, with a performance of the lig chamber, not orchestral music, put 
Funeral Music from Wagner’s “Dusk | yesterday it apr og mea Ai 
” 'gonorous, at times even unpleasant. 
of the Gods,” music of the fullness “Cy otever the 


of Iife, as well as of {ts termination, qeFalla’s musical ideas, 


among the many interests and bene- 
factions of the late Galen L. Stone. 
Since 1918 he had been vice-presi- 


audience rose, stood a moment in 4i- 
lence, then at @ second signal’ reseated 
themselves and thus remained during 
the performance of the commemorative 
music, 

Had the traditional man from Mare 
been in Symphony Hall yesterduy 
afternoon he would have found the 
ways of terrestrial orchestras strange 
indeed. For the music of Wagner vir- 
tually the full strength of the Sym- 
phony orchestra was required. These 
solemn measures concluded, there were 
many departures from the stage until, 
comparatively speaking, but a handful 
of players remained to perform the) 
first item on the programme proper,’ 
three pieces by Domenico Scarlatti, ar- 
ranged for reduced orchestra by the 
Parisian composer Roland-Manuel. 


| But Six Players 


Next came a concerto made by 
Manuel deFalla for the soloist of the 
afternoon, Wanda lLandowska, chief 
living exponent of the harpsichord, and 
scored only for that tinkling instru- 
ment and flute, oboe, clarinet, violin 
and violincello. Hence but six players 
now sat grouped about the conductor 
in the centre of Symphony Hall's vast 
| stage, 
| For her second piece, however, Mme. 
| Landowska had chosen a Rondo from 
a Concerto of Mozart: accordingly the 
orchestra was increased from five to 3d. 
| And: finally Stravinsky’s ‘Rite of 
Spring,’”” which ended the programme, 
augmented this latter number by arn- 
other three score and ten. 


Leaves Agreeable Memory 


New to Boston were M. Roland- 
Manuel’s deft and discreet arrange- 
ments of the younger Scarlatti's Alle- 
ero, Adagio and Allegrissimo. Music 
pleasant rather than profound, the 
three pieces went their way in neatly 
adjusted performance, 


But in at least one pair of listening 


ter in a smaller hall for after all 


intrinsic 


) cgeibe part they failed to impress 
| the orchestra paid fitting tribute to, ne had ‘cast them. 


, nis memory. 


‘dium in which 


: 
; 


leaving an 


ears deFalla’s attempt to pour new 
harmonie wine into an old instrumen- 
tal bottle proved a sorry so isd nv 
experiment as curlously anachronis\'\ 
dent of the board of trustees of the|,, a self-propelled stagecoach. Per- 


chance this Concerto might ore USe 
I 


ere, dry, un- 
value oi 


for the most 
in the me- 


More successful was Mme, Landow- 


ska’s second venture, even though this- 


Concerto was written for the piano- 
forte of Mozart’s day, not for the al- 
ready outmoded harpsichord. But the 
charm of the music, the grace and dex- 


‘terity of Mme. Landowska’s playing 
‘and the artistry of the accompani- 
ment here compensated for the thin- 
‘ness of the harpsichord tone, 

| Stravinsky’s “Sacre du Printe 

‘is still a fearsome, formidable and for~ 
‘pidding thing in the minds of many 
‘Symphony subsoribers. There were 
plentiful departures yeaertes in 
'vanoe of the performanoe of ft, and 
|more at the conclusion of its first 
‘half, Not for the tender-eared is this 
‘piotire of pagan Russia, music of the 
‘terrors bred by natural forces uncom- 
'prehended, of savage eostacy and hu- 
‘man sacrifice, But once the composer's 
‘premises are accepted the “Sacre’’ be- 
comes one of the masterpieces of mu- 
sic, an achievement little short of stu- 
pendous. Yesterday it received from 
Mr. Koussevitzky and the orchestra a 
performance eloquent, gripping and 
‘yital beyond all praise and, as it 
meni beyond all Bostonian precedent. 


LANDOWSKA PLAYS AT 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Harpsichord Heard in Two 
Concertos 


Of tote 


Wanda Landowska. who has devoted | 


a considerable musical] ft r 

| largely to endeavors to saehee tua ee 

of the harpsichord, was the soloist at 

| yesterday’s Symphony concert. She 

| played, for the first time in America 

eicdia cee for harpsichord, flute oboe, 

Violin and violonce °j 

by. Manuel fr — written for her 
she also, rather curious] 

play on the harpsichord’ keyg Oo 

| ane of Mozart’s concerto in D major 

—] pianoforte (No. 451 in Koechel’s 
ematic catalogue of his work) 

pq an the other movements. Mme 

aneOw sigh has appeared as soloist at 

| idan ig series of Boston Symphony 

certs I 
Series, Ss, but not before in the regular. 


| Were a little suite made by a Paris 


} . 
joy her instrument (built for her use 


The concert began with a 

formance of the ‘Siegfried Fursral 
Music”’ from Wagner's ‘“Gotterdam- 
merung,’’ in memory of the late Galen 
L. Stone, the millionaire investment 
| banker, who was vice president of the 
| trustees of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at the time of his death. 
This piece was last heard ‘in memor 
riam’’ for John Singer Sargent, before 
that for Nikisch. 


Displays Great Skill 
Mme Landowska’s great skill. wi 

| the harpsichord was maak in "evidence 
| yesterday in Mozart’s finale. “An exe 
‘cellent pianist, she no doubt preferred 
to use the harpsichord in this number 
| Decnuse it is superior to the 18th cen- 
tury forte piano and not so different 
from that bygone instrument as a 
/modern concert grand would be. 

| Ina smaller room the variety as well 
as the sonority of tone she elicited 


by a well-known French firm of piano 
Manufacturers) would have seemed 
more notable. This Mozart rondo, an 
exquisite one, caused regrets that the 
rest of the concerto was omitted. 
Manuel de Falla, on the strength of 
other pieces of his heard here, hag 
seemed an admirable musician. with 


| not a little of his own to say i 
‘ 8 ay in music, 
' But the concerto heard yesterday, like 


“sehr occasional pieces written to 
gratily an acquaintance, se 
‘emed les 
important. : 
The two allegros are either very in- 
effectively | written for harpsichord 
and solo instruments, or else, ag 
seems improbable, were poorly played. 
The ‘‘lento giubiloso ed energico”’ has 


| more musical substance, a more genu- 
‘ine eloquence, akin to that of many 


« fe é 2) 


& concerto grosso of Corelli or Handel. 
peed Ser aeky and Ravel have each 
nieved results far more nota 
the 18th-century genres. gst: 
_M. Roland Manuel has taken three 
hay ap pieces, graceful, spirited, ten- 
oh justifying the recent vogue of 
: Aa yaar. and rewritten them for 
Mail postwar orchestra, wi 
wa * gy for archaism. ' at hae 
is aim is akin to that of the v 
. . ari- 
ous Teutonic experimenters, who have 
te noted that Beethoven often wrote 
or the planotorte or for string quare 
pet music with something orchestral 
n its quality, proceed to rewrite it for 


orchestra. 


M. Roland Manuel hag done his task 


very skillfully, b is j 
 Suetidiabie nai ut is it esthetically 


, celved for 
Mr Koussevitzky’s other numbers! it arbitrarily to another? 


seize upon a piece cons 
one medium and transfer 


;Music critic, Roland Manuel, from| Primitive Music 


| Pieces for harpsichord by Domenico 


Scarlatti, scor » % ; 
orchestra, red for a small modern) that his orch 


and §t 
of Spring.” ravinsky’s 


“Rite! | 
as does t 


It must be added, for justice’s sake, 


estration sounds ag m 

7 * > “— 

ike a at psichord (or as little Pg 
1¢@ modern pianoforte upon 








“which these Scarlatti sonatas are now will be’ over-passed. Upon near sc 
almost invariably performed, One ree 14, gudiences—for he is unm 
gretted that Mme Landowska did not he magnet that draws them—may look 


Scarlatti pieces in their t nih: 
oy Ml form Vheteniny. | back with just satisfaction. When he 


Stravinsky’s ‘Rite of Spring’’ suc- .,me first to Symphony Hall in the au 
ceeded in driving away a considerable tumn of 1924, he came also to strange, 
portion of the audience. Some left be- rk, Since his migration from 
\fore it began, many more at the pause new work. NNER 
‘midway in the piece, a few while it Russia, he had led the life of an 1 . 
| was going on. To one hearing it for conductor—eight concerts a year in Paris; 
the fifth time this music was again . three annually in London; visits, 
intensely interesting, and in some of its two or ie at” bites 
| episodes deeply moving. It is not aS ag opportunity offered, to 
perfect as ‘‘Petrushka,’’ and less beau- city of Western Europe. He had no 
tiful than the more recent piano cone “'Y ently under his hand; 
certo and the sonata for piano. But orchestra perman Ba inde tack 
the themes and_ the ~ vigorously no long series of programs ae 
thythmed, bitterly tinged working out itinerary, seven months long, to fulfill. 


of theni betoken genius, not charlatan- d the orchestra and 
ism, in the composer. In Boston he gaine Since 


The composer las said that the tltle yndertook the other obligations. 
and the adaptation to ballet perform- human nature persists even in conduc: 
ee ne Wrote dually has he adapted him- 
brutal, crude, primitive mus’: because tors, only gra ' tT ecko aed 
in 1912-13 that was his mood. As what self. Often during his firs Zs 
followed would indicate, this mood Symphony Hall, his program seeme 


was that of much of Europe in th>.e : eben: wed 
years. Or is it merely fanciful to take hap-hazard; while the 


7 ij in 
“Le Sacre’ as prefiguring the World little progress as responsive and ripening 


War? instrument. Plainly Mr. Koussevitzk) 

The performance yesterday was more his way into a new job, as- 
eloquent than meticulous in accuracy. was feeling t where he had been se- 
But the orchestra, reduced in size for similating a pas t where he was still 
the occasion, excelled its recent self cure into a ae st h his second season 
in euphony and grace in the Scarlatti uncertain. Thi oug ce. The programs 
and Mozart. There are tao many there was clear advan “ ortion: the per- 
strings in the full orchestra at prese gained in scope and pr de sifted and 
ent, one refiected, after hearing froin gonnel of the orghestra Sane reacted: 
the smaller group of players the Wired pettered; conduc or and p ei ‘ fa egies 
of performance one has so often vainly ore sympathetically; qua ee’: we aids 
demanded of the whole orchestra under formance rose accordingly. ‘ Meeting 
its present regime. i fe sevitzky was perceiving and & 


ASSORTED ANCIENTS, isi er 2h at 
MODERN INHERITORS, 
SAVAGE STRAVINSKY 


The longest and the most 
AT THE S@&MPHONY 


| 


‘chestral year, 
‘able quarrel. 
saabtion memory may hardly desi 
leleven pairs of vay Magee niente ce 
| certs. " 
{ao gg bag er nino even paren | Se 
pieces, ‘“‘standard” pieces, pieces a “ved 
revived. Neither the atric ap a 
moderns—to the last oxtreml y lie 
latter word; neither the classics — 
romantics have been rinngeeg a ae 
over-cultivated. Composers 0 gee BP 
two nationalities have not Salina Rye 
favored brethren into undeserve He +4 
ground, Strange and baffing mush vic 
gone hand in hand gg re occa oar | 
easier to comprehend. ape ate epee = 
of concerts has lacked a stimu < a | 
cident—the production of a nota vs figs 
elty,” the coming of a distinguls 2 Hist 
itor, a revival worth yan: pau 

iece”’ re-animated. : 
gv 3 4 st side with these bettermene 
has gone heightened “sy eee “i 
the days of Dr. Muck the ore of 
not been so nearly at zenith. + om ‘oft 
have become equally remarnavir 


recall 


-HALF-SEASON 
| CONCERTS . 


: Varad. fons 344 


a4, 
‘The Turn of a Year in Which Aiko h 
and Orchestra Have Outdone Themselves 
—Scarlatti Refreshed—Mozart, a Harpsi- 
chord and Mme, Landowska—De Falla's 
| Baffling Concerto, Old, New and Also 
| “Quasi”’—“Le Sacre” Still Reverberant 


| 


| 


| T IS the turn of the year at the Sym- 
| phony Concerts. Before Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky conducts again on a Fri- 


| day and a Saturday, half the season 


sides, 


power, plasticity and brilliancy. The 
-wood-winds and the horns maintain esa: 

e 
is modern brass—plercing and 
forceful rather than mellow and sedate. 
' The whole ensemble excels in the works owska, 
, impact of ton, 
vigor of rhythm, stress of emphasis, sus- 


ancient reputation of that choir. 
brass 


'of mass and might 


tained march, flooding climax. 


Mediterranean music.as Nietzsche might. 


nave called it—that is bright, miniature, 
and both unashamed; light, air, and also. 
;manners, into tone transmuted. | 
From Mozart, Mme. Wanda Land- 
who was assisting artist, played 
upon the harpischord, the Finale of the 
Piano-Concerto in D major, with an or- 


Yet, chestra as scvrupulously small and as as- 


at will and need it achieves gradation Siduously elastic as that of Monsieur Ro- 


and balance, euphony and finesse. 


If it} land-Manuel. For no larger band the com- 


can be puissant, it can also be sensuous. }poser may have. written; while it is safe 
It knows grace as well as weight of/to say that her harpsichord of Pleyel— 


voice; the finer shadings, the 


luscious; longer than our .Dolmetsch Chickering 


warmths no less than the large stride|model—more closely approximated the 
-and the grosser magnitudcs; while in a 


‘single concert, 


piano of 1784 than the post-Lisztian en- 


its sense of style will ginery of the inodern concert-room- Here, 


carry it equally through Scarlatti and then, was music of Mozart sounding at 


Stravinsky. 


Upon every concert, more- 


last in its own guise and voice. No 


over, Mr. Koussevitzky has lavished the) weight of Strings stayed progress or 
utmost of his temperament and powers.! slowed turns; no thickness of tone dulled 


Agree or disagree, there is no doubting glint and 


his vitalizing force. 


complishment. Four-square he stands in 
'a post finally conquered. 

Scarlatti and Mozart for 

Stravinsky for a modern before he 


As he abounds inj cert-grand”’ 
_ ambition, so now he abou: ds also in ac- 


blurred transparency; no “con- 
hammered out measures in- 
tended to fall on the ear flake-like or 
spark-like. Add the fine lusters of Mme. 
Landowska’s harpsichord-pallette, the 


| elasticity of her touch, her ear and hand 
ancients, | for silken textures, the running figures 


was } With which at the composer's will she bro: 
| Self-diminished, stood over against each|cades them—and the Mozart 


who may 


other at the concert of Saturday; while |} have written the Concerto for the rich 


between was a modern, de Falia, exer- 


clsing himself upon an ancient instru- 
ment, now and again in quasi-ancient 
style. Five years ago, Monsieur Roland- 
Manuel, who is expert, fanciful and light- 
fingered musician in Paris, arranged for 
small orchestra, in the current sense of 
the words, three pieces by Scarlatti. In 
form they make a miniature Suite of two 
quick movements. eighteenth-century 
| fashion, with a slow and songful divi- 
sion between. For voices the 
Scriber has arrayed a small string choir; 
wood-winds, horns and trumpets in pairs, 


ipishetea and harp—by no means an 
| orche 


| OuSly assembled and applied to convey 
| to twentieth-century ears the flavors of 
{ his music. 


The first Allegro is gay, smiling, 


| bright- 
-humored, jeu q’ 


esprit in little, height- 
ened in transcription by fugitive piquan- 
| “ies of harmonic and instrumental color. 
The Adagio is pensive but hardly melan- 
choly song, with the strings for vehicle; 


While around them, like an escort, the 
Wind-instruments 


| ures. The Finale b 
ventional eighteent 
| hunting-calls. 

dled their nobls 


cultivate it as well.) Between, the little 
Are uestra, tosses and embroiders these 
igures,. Choir by choir, improvising, be- 
mar lively measures of its own. The 
Ole Suite eventuates as a music of 
nih Surfaces, rippling .gaiety, 
hese thee es all wrought with a readi- 
ately at is never babble, a’ skill that 
airs, an animation that is 


644, 4iv 
Spur to elegance, A Latin music~a 


Stra of Scarlatti’s time, yet ingen. | 


Curvet into solo-meas- | 
egins and ends in con-| 
h century manner,with | 
(Since “the chase”’ OcCU- | 
patrons, composers must _ 


| 


quick- | foreign ear. 


the musical feeling of Fraiilein Ployer 


emotion.) 


banker’s daughter, was his unalloyed 
self near a century and a half afterward. 
As likely as not he was more; for it is 
hard to believe that the skill and 


equalled those of the virtuosa-musician— 
of an eighteenth century reborn into this 
twentieth—that now played the solo-part. 
Since the program was short, it was a 
thousand pities not to hear the whole 
Concerto. Since a small orchestra re 


tran-|Stores one piece by Mozart, it might also 


restore many another. 


De Falla’s Concerto, like much more of 
his music at first performance, left the 
hearer groping. It is written for har'p- 
sichord, flute, oboe, clarinet, violin and 
violoncello—with the five Supplementary 
instruments used each in its integrity 
rather than as subordinate accompani- 
ment. It was played by Mme. Landows- 
ka, for whom it was written, Messrs. 
fuaurent, Gillet, -Hamelin, Burgin and 
Bedetti, by ail odds a virtuoso-ensemble. 
It was not long; it ran in the conven- 
tional divisions, two quick and one slow; 
it was curiously labeleda—‘‘Lento giubilo- 
so’’ for what seemed a solemn and state- 
ly middle movement, “Vivace flessibile’’ 
for the Finale. It was buttressed as well 
by prefound annotations in the program- 
book. From these it appeared that the 
materia musica, so to say, was intrinsi-| 
cally Spanish; yet as. such, by evidence | 
of the performance, unrecognizable to the | 
(Time. and again do Span-| 


‘lards stir to de Falla’s music; while the’ 


outsider wonders at their admiration and: 


Only from the slow division 
rose that somber splendor and grave ad- 





Fs GR Kia | 3 ee ee eens wong PURO | Ee ‘ ice all recon Se | ) 
b aoe which the remembering ear as{ climax. ‘Withal, ee avs and : Whee ae es sot ier, rh | From all this insistence on the special 
sociated with the music of another Spanj the. Inherent savagert Te ictent sorcery of her mind and spirit, the pres and revealing value of*the harpsichord 
jard, Vittoria, to the Roman _ liturgy/ throb, the mystery returning ony ak | tidigitation of her fluttering "skimmin ‘one would be wrong to infer that Mme 
Quicker and clearer came occasional fnjOut of encompassing darkness ries me  hands—buf hands of steely strength and Landowska is not also a pianist. She is, 
pression of the Debussy who is de Falla’s sessing dread, "He Sacre in trenzies of temper—in their infallible’ response, and and’ one of the finest of pianists. To 
acknowledged master. | | pounds, cries a eit a itself numb; what was the magical result? The quaint hear her play a concerto of Mozart is tb 
_ As plain was the discovery of the harp! ritual and en nn ho neil. ’ and pretty fossil for ati Mowmdrint mathe. seni veritable evocation of the marvel-. 
sichord as instrument for modern music at & one Aes ho would de- tions lived again. This is not the place oy of Salzburg. The perfect con-. 


| those W tinence of h ¢ 

n concert-hall. Between them Mistaken seem i anda | | er playing, hér e 

SE tiemoserm commer Between them , Mabe co the oma of i es Uv eg ene uae Mion and nm he 
of its elasticity and quickness, finely di- ent world of 2 Sr vs | . 2%, Gu of her accents, her chiseled phrasing, 
vided range of color, penetrating and fist, the brazen tcnet©. 


Rather, in the - and thorough-going study of the musicthpe 

f | : variety and delicac . 
| transparent voice; its sonority within its ranks of music, ancient, modern and Of) of the seventeenth and eighteenth ceNn:the soft an cy of her shading, 
| gamut, its persistent individuality in con- this very hour, 


; the) ae d irridescent lor 
he stands isolated as the | turies, or even on the taste, the wit, thetone unite in a coloring of h 
ar- | ; shé S ‘ a magic that . 
/junction with other instruments. This sole composer who age Sea tt aa ’ wr afersve ? | baa: a al ep ports the listener. to a higher aime pe 
seemingly slender six attained a dark baric pac meagan Bir a”: filtered it. reverent sattineladin Pat It rn nin een Of sound, Here, ‘summoned b 
‘richness of tone in the slow movement, a beauty in “The Fire-bir saa aneniall ‘Ge iy namin ete. nia ik oe and min Wanda lLandowska, is the e ‘at 
voice as of monkish chanting, cloistered through the folk in the Nager ay anal ea gown Seni Paget ial oa e me femm@.ond unsullied “any Pts sential 
ae ace tbagean? toad ote: ing fea f : byes FR gece in ‘‘Le Sacre”: | artist. She Wests “ad nt ay a Which in bright chastity, in airy: 
| Falla does not hesitate to strew ears, Yr ' Se ml ; : evasion “ore | 
lcerto with post-Debussyan and a aeaiel wrought its marryings, on wee ote mys i en tie ee Bs eee plume. There is soridthatin a Pee ene ot grasp, 15 
|corteevices. Some he confides to the| partings into “Noces + Uc rol. infuence fil Sertne fgnuee Were. oe CEL eee eee BOL CARES * of th nineteonth* semble 
assisting choir. Of others the harpsi, “Mavra.” An old story 1S aeta-rnakine py ay of het profound, triumphant charged with rete ty tae century. | 
| chord—and Mme. Landowska—dre quite of Stravinsky upon Se ae eahing anoa| We |e le ved no c'est la force” would the early pre ca AE apt e du siécle of 
capable. Again, as in the Finale, he of his time. We ve Ramee tts thei ME \far. thoes ae of her were it not time nor a wilful refuge yoking: cae 
lapses into the ways and the quirks of| of it. AS @ tendency he ahaa ear see : 1€ touch ot: Polish morbidezza, a freticheveda . nore y pints in the 
the eighteenth-century and the harpsi-| packground slips the a5 alga ” ewer softness that bears no taint gontrive the cu rony could quite 
chord, as it were, turns homeward. manneristic work of recent years. font of mot idness as we Anglo-Saxons know per chee ‘ re. he sensuousness in 
Eisewhere in the Concerto de Falla! gtil] looms the figure of the one pred it. So a happens that she herself is the 4 Bette. of a cantilena by Mozart is 
writes modal music in almost medizval poser who has conjured savagery » most eloquent possible advocate for her pie pars eas of angels. It was Oscar 
manner and, as in the slow movement, it, tones—and in many voices. - 2 harpsichord. as if B ath OF er: ee ae Mozart 
is impressive. He is usually content with. ee. as EP i Mme. Landowska has had her instru: ” eethoven had never lived.” 
orthodox form and progress, yet.. upon ment rebuilt in strict accordance with Pitts SANBORN 


them lays a top-dressing quasi-modernis H , h d-L d 7 the theorles anc slie | Reprinted from The N 
He is prone to stripped unisons, and arpsic or aqay and beliefs that are thé d_from The Nation, New York) 


= less to incisive and dissonant chords foes Ri ed unremitting research among | 
A.D. 1927. In the Finale again, he would 4 a Departed but Un- the Bsc foi of the pianoforte. Of | 
gain a duasi-ancient pliancy of matter Rhapsody to Speed a P | cullar genius of the harpsichord, of | 


“s its speci wert thae 
and lightness of motion. In this “quasi- forgettable Guest Sian meee let Mme. ‘ Land- 
ness’’—to make a utilitarian word—lie the| Haid a a herself speak: 


; 
i 

avs | a | ‘ 
eeeneee Ore, OD ene ate poworts De KE AMERICANS, when we hav‘ it hes, like the organ, two key- | 
Bay" rails ed che works of imagina- thought of the harpsichord at all, | aie Beyeet Br eat number of regis- | 
Rete tha, " t ht of it as the ating the flute, the violin, | 
tion: while the receiving ear ag it oer have usually thoug the oboe, and the bag-pipe, which | 

: , antic pre: Hatt 7 NAS") , ; 
whether ee oY, ley” bm nathi. chattering instrument of a pedantt on whos i the compositions with the | 
Sewers. gb far too “quasi’—quasi- ciousness. A musical fossil, often 0} in paibee yond colors of old stained glass. | 
oe he S 1 ‘eristers dn tos Ly 
ancient, quasi-modern—generating, | contestable beauty as l0 the wood, tele dark $eutoundmann ot caetate senksae | 
: fa}, of itSis 1 48S of certai ‘e i 
re, aubtitised ee and wet inlays, the modeling, the finish 0 and fugues tain preludes | 
reflection, Ss 


fling voice. 


me) of Bach The joy 
. 4 TL rj 5 a) ensure in | } *} i< 2" 2 »* . 1€ JOY Ous 
case, it would be viewee oe long | 7 illiance of its two keyboards which | 
” <4 vt) ne 17 . x . * ‘ + . e ; 
008 I a.museum or a royal palace, @ "| in their struggle one with the other 
. ’ 


. AeOrOUsly ; flash anc snarkle , 
The remainder of the concert fell tO| ., its twanging keys were rigorous’) | be ‘the ad sparkle into flame, impart 
: Sonatas of Scarlatti just the 


lee Snring’—for the eighth +icipant in| 
Se within lous dante across Symphony dumb. But as an actual partic ™ | note of diabolical Neapolitan verve 
Hall. Report had it that there were| performances of music today—Wwe nt.| The miracles of jocund grace anid OB 
many departures on‘ Friday of those that might be admissible as an accomper’ s0r gps tenderness of Couperin 
would not hear. On Saturday most hint ment for the “dry” recitatives in ome: nia wae U find again their authen- 
ried, listened intently, applauded hear & t d earlter masters, OF I © poetry in that diapha 2 3 
: . th ughly schooled by Mozart an Le anniirl silvery « aphnanous and 
The orchestra is now thoroughly ‘ 1 eonstructions of © | ry sonority. They recall the flui 
to the tone-poem that has ceased to be archaeologica aah a in the days © 5ac landscapes of Watte gee Regain ng 
: ; f\ tions as they existe n th se ain Pn ag tetas atteau, the noble 
ballet; while the music invites many Oo To take the harpsi | portraits of Largillia : 
| , savitzky | and Handel. o take t © music: & SHtnage irsiere, proud in their 
the powers in which Mr. Koussevitzky | i ; na a means of mus’; refined and aristocrat 
| seriously, however, as a 1 aa aristocratic charm. ‘This 
multiplied it. Hence overwhelming | serio Sash " wet that were 4| ig praise indee : ‘his 
aes ht «ai vigor of rhythm, especially in making in a normal concert, Un! “ae pord: | Hi vise indeed! But listen to Land- 
ee : horse of a gruesome srayne™ | vVSKa and you will hear f 
the massed strings; precision of release | gray ho ate} : pelt “the. ts | ear for your- 
and attack that stings every listening | ering funerally on black: a supple Pte Urming, the warbling, the 
“phe unflaggin incisiveness of line Last week there came to isons by See the flashing, the sweep of 
and roughness of surface; keen contrasts,} and undulating lady out “ie ‘Jo! in # ra si dripping gold, the resound- 
sharpened colors, soading reiterations; | way of Berlin and of Paris, @ be oa ne Jubilation” which are the lordly 
\ the dart, the leap, the cloven instant ae eloinanmammneangeentier redisc a Cte puissant scholar of the 
Oovered harpsichord. 
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- Searlatti to Stravinsky 
2 eee Nag Be UGE 


_, enough, without doubt. The difficulty 
ve ai a lg ge ‘is that these timbres to our ears cor- 
| tra, Serge Koussev : ey 


respond not at all to that of the | 
ductor, gave its eleventh palr\clavecin; they saggy se edb = 
: mphony Hall, Bos- alien tongue for the utterance 0 
Ber as pat Rap Satur- Scarlatti’s thougats. Scarlatti was 
rar gam aia appetites one of the greatest and most original 
day evening, with Wanda Landowska 


“* of composers for the harpsichord. 
as soloist. The concert opened with me, Landowska is without doubt the 
an impressive performance of the preatest interpreter today of harpsi- 
Funeral Music from Wagner’s “GOt- chord music. It would have been 
terdammerung,” in memory of Mr. 


of far greater interest and value to 
Galen L. Stone, vice-president of the pear her play these pieces on her 
hoard of trustees of the orchestra jnstrument and Scarlatti’s; or fail- 
from 1918 to 1926. The regular pre- jng that, perhaps to hear one of Ro- 


| 
i 
gram follows: land-Manuel’s own compositions. | 
| 
| 


| 


Scatlatti, D.—Three pienes, aeranced for De Falla’s Concerto 
rchestra. by Roland-Manue ; | ; 
De Falla—Concerto for harpsichord, flute, Manuel de Falla is one of the out 
oboe, clarinet, violin and nelenets standing composers of the day. De- 
ra Tendo for harpsichord and or- lighted with Mme. Landowska’s serv- 
Stravinsky—‘“Le Sacre du Printemps” ices to his ‘“Retablo,’ he erate es 
‘iti is concerto & cat- 
The first number on this program | writing this concerto and 1n dec ic | 
. ing it to her, to “pay a debt of grati- 
tude.” One sympathizes whole-heart- 


was played for the first time - Bos- 
for the first time in | 
eee Both ‘edly with the composer's desire to do 
honor to Mme. Landowska. Yet in| 


America. Both in their mig at are 
| at peculiar tendency 
Pata teetcs ‘os — common nowa- spite of her own kind words yonidoeg 
days to composers of music and man-|this music and the learned cam: | 
ufacturers of household furnishings, |ments on it quoted in aa DIOST A 
the tendency to give their product notes, one still felt it to C eonenr 
quate to its purpose. Where oland- 
Manuel has tried to bring Scarlattl 


an aspect other than that gy i 

| would present. n both 7 
‘adie "tbe result, eee sometimes | to date, De Falla has 2 pagan roel 
confusing, frequently reveals great self into the past, carrying ah fee a 
cleverness. Still, one can’t help won- however, the accoutrements of a 
| ern composer. The result is a sort of 
Stravinsky of the seventeenth cen- 


dering if these artists, whether in 
mahogany, would have time ) 
for thes slaw tury. There is an attempt to adapt a 
twentieth century idiom to an ancient 


for these pleasing exercises if the 
riginal inspiration flowed j ait aly 
ae euly, re form. The product is neither partic u- 
larly interesting nor particularly 


more generously. ; 
land-Manuel’s aim appears to "anime bin 
i. been to score these three harp-|pleasing. What a spléndic a me 
sichord pieces as Scarlatti might Mme. Landowska and het a gibi 
have done if he had chosen to write |it would have been ii bo a rom 
them for small orchestra and had Manuels had simply refrained 1! 
had the use of the instruments at |these two excursions. Shae 
the disposal of Roland-Manuel. At| Mme. Landowska herself Pe 
least, according to an apologist, “he | unknown In Boston, but lh 
has permitted himself to employ mod-|this program Was cone ag Mozart 
ern resources in trying to make or-| Was not revealed until the i nt 
chestral sonorities correspond to| “Rondo,” which was the eine \ 


’ : tar (K. 451) for 
‘in. It q|the Concerto in D major (4. , 
those of the clavecin. It hds seeme clanoferte: aul, orchestra. pena 


him that as Scarlatti was a fore- : arty 
aaitnar in musical avolution, it was |Objected that this phate fir Yo pat 
only fair to profit by using clari- | Written for the Oe atned 
nets, the glissando of harps, and, | Mozart, aoe oe ose the piano- 
with still greater reason, the timbre | 0? the hab ppt not that of to- 
aves imeeraments, which Monte: | acs. iThasedare thin conesrto seemed 
cee ca cat ne ie Pair |® perfect yehicle for an incompe’ 


not 
AS 


she 


able player’s art. While Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky kept the reduced orchestra 
appropriately subdued, the most en- 
chanting sounds insinuated them- 
selves into our consciousness, with 
the least possible suggestion of ma- 
terial means of communication, Cer- 
tainly there was no thought of diffi- 
culty in production of these sounds; 
they simply dropped from the play- 
er’s finger-tips like the gentle rain 
from heaven. A more finished. art 
than this is hardly to be hoped for. 
The “Sacre” as Classic 

“The Rite of Spring” of course 
has now taken its place among the 
classics. One listens to it as to the 
Fifth Symphony. And to think that it 
is not quite three years since it was 
first performed in Boston. It al- 
ready seems strange that then it ap- 
peared a baffling, shocking composi- 
tion, in which was no melody or 
form, but a great deal of dreadfully 
complicated rhythm. Today its form 
and its rhythms are as clear as those 
of Hadyn, and its melodies (can such 
things be?) begin to be a 


monotonous. Surely it will be but a 
very few years before everybody 
says; “Dear me, is he playing that 
thing again? Can’t we have some- 
thing later than the nineteen-hun- 
dreds?” Perhaps it was just such 
people who on Friday left their Beats 
vacant during its performance. There 
are always listeners, even among the 
conservative, who don’t care for cer- 
tain of the classics. 

Since the “Sacre” is a classic, the 
Proper cue for the reviewer is to re- 
mark on the “reading” it receives 
from the conductor. And here, in all 
seriousness, it is possible to make a 
comment. It will be remembered that 
when Stravinsky first heard Kousse- 
Meg conduct this work in London. 
“A a / complained that the con- 
uC ~t missed the mood of the 
ae had sentimentalized what was 
oan to be without emotion. The 
ae i defended himself; but yes- 

cay we felt that probably the com- 
}OSer wos ypight. But granted the in- 


lerpetatioy 
1, the erf r } 
excellent. , perlormance was 


shade. 
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As Grisnt-C badustore 


Mr. Casella and Mr. Respighi at the 


Symphony Concerts 


[N the first week of January, 

the Symphony Orchestra will 
make another journey to New 
York. Upon its return, Mr. 
Koussevitzky will take a fort- 
night’s holiday. During his ab- 
sence, two composers will be 
guest-conductors—Mr. Casella at 
the concerts of Jan. 14 and 15; 


Mr. Respighi at the concerts of 


Jan. 21 and 22. In Mr. Mon- 
teux’s time, Mr. Casella came in 
both capacities to Symphony Hall, 
and was pianist as well. His own 
pieces lacked neither skill nor in- 
dividual flavor; he was sufficiently 
able as conductor; as pianist he 
was notable. In the second visit, 
he will be heard in his own music 
and in the music of other com- 
posers. He will not, however, be 
pianist, since Mr. Gieseking is 
“assisting artist’’ at the same pair 
of concerts, presumably in one or 
another of Mr. Casella’s pieces 
for piano and orchestra. In out- 
look, the composer-conductor may 
be described as a modernist who 
has not forgotten the classics: cos- 
mopolitan rather than Italian. 
Mr. Respighi, overlooked in 
Boston during his first visit to the 
United States last winter, is the 
familiar composer of the two or- 
chestral suites, “Fountains of 
Rome” and “Pines of Rome,” the 
transcriber also of a remembered 
set of ancient dances. Other of 
his pieces are stil unplayed in 
Boston—a ‘‘Dramatic Symphony,” 
a second set of archaic dances, 
the prelude to his opera, “Bel- 
phegor.” One or more of these 
is likely to stand on his program. 
In Italy and Germany Mr. Res- 
fighi is fatorably known as con- 
ductor; white as such a year ago 
Philadelphia and Chicago re. 
ceived him warmly. He is older 
than Mr. Casella, more conserva- 
tive and more Italian. . So 
choosing, the trustees. of the 
Symphony Orchestra better the 
quality and enlarge the 
of their fSuest-conductors. 
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She studied at the Music Conservatory of that city. At the age of 
fourteen, she left Warsaw to. pursue her studies with Heinrich 
Urban* at Berlin. She lived in Paris (1900-1913) and taught at the 
Schola Cantorum. Distinguished as a pianist, she made a specialty 
of the harpsichord, and from 1906 on toured with a repertoire of 
music for that instrument. In 19138, she directed the harpsichord 
class at the Berlin Hoch-Schule fiir Musik and continued in this po- 


iti i1 1919. Since then her dwelling place has been Basle, also 
Pars. Bhe has composed orchestral music, pianoforte pieces, 


choruses, and songs, published “Bach et ses Interprétes” (1906), 
“La Musique ancienne” (the first edition was published at — 
in 1908), and contributed to various periodicals. She was the solois 
at the Monday evening concert of the Boston Symphony eo 
Mr. Monteux conductor, in Symphony Hall on pape 53 1928 : 
Handel, Concerto for harpsichord, B-flat major; Handel’s Harmont- 
ous Blacksmith” ; Bach, Gavotte; Scarlatti, Sonata for harpsichord. 


_FORTY-SIXTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SIX & TWENTY-SEVEN 


Twelfth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 14, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 15, at 8.15 o'clock 


ALFREDO CASELLA will appear as guest conductor | 


at this pair of concerts 


Vivaldi . . Concerto in A minor for String Orchestra 


I. Allegro. (Arranged by Sam Franko) 
II, Largo. 


‘III. Allegro. 
(First time in Boston) 


Mozart .. Concerto in C major, for Pianoforte and 


Orchestra (Koechel No. 467) 


Allegro maestoso. 
Andante. 


Allegro vivace assai. 


essen 


Casella Partita for Pianoforte and Orchestra 
Sinfonia. 

Passacaglia. 

Burlesca. 


(First time in Boston) 
Casella 


; Orchestral Suite from the Ballet 
Prelude — Sicilian Dance. “La Giara” (after Pirandello) 
Tenor Solo: RULoN Y. Rosison. 


Nocturne — Dance of Nela— Entrance of the Peasants — 
Brindisi — General Dance — Finale. 


(First time in Boston) 


——___. 


Ly <n 


| SOLOIST 
WALTER GIESEKING 


BALDWIN PIANO USED 


There will be an intermission after the concerto of Mozart 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898, — Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 

the head in places of public amusement 

Anda his a nt of og as ge eg any person to i ' upon the head a covering which obstructs 
or performance in such place of any person seated j t therei i , 

ing understood that a low head covering without projection, which dens nat ebseruck poh i ob og ste 


r 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


y be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
ary one week before the concert 


933 


Every licensee shall 


. view of the exhi 


The works 


to be played at these concerts ma 
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2 DR NV vee Pee bie © tor. virtuoso displa isi 
oes : BR’ BERYL & solden,.of wondrous charm. © 


e concerto in which orchestr: 
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6 ‘spirit of Mozart and his period, to be 
a his sympathetic interpreter. Many who 
would shine brilliantly as performers: of 

; ‘Liszt, Brahms, Tchaikovsky, would 
% A bei ‘ . . | g@me to grief, attempting to ravish the 
ear by ‘‘condéscending”’ to play Mozart's 


ae SHE HEE. ARO | -eoncertos, rondos, or sonatas. Haeh note. 
‘PERF ORMANCE-ONE “Must be a thing of beauty;. passages, as 
‘he himself said, must fiow like oil; there 


TO BE REMEMBERED is. nothing for-vain glorious, arrogant. 


a 


assertion; there must. be. consent aan 


poe ie ahiip at the shrine. A pianist may thun- 
By PHILIP HALE der through a modern concerto and ex- 
‘Alfred nd > 'eite admiration by his strength, oo 
amredo Casella, a8 & guest, conducted ance yet fail even gechnically when he. 
the 12th concert of the Boston “Sym- plays Mozart. aap i sates lp! ole ae 
phony orchestra yésterday afternoon in ig never naa ips ppp 
ign all. | 4 so delightful a performance by pianis 
 iegecehia Act ere program was 48 and orchestra of a concerto by Mozart 
follows: Vivaldi-Franko, Concerto, A than that of yesterday’s, Mr. Casella 
minor for strings (first time at these @@ve full promise Rawha tag to. come, 
concerts). Mozart, Piano Concerto, C bw tar ab .the orchestra. War Or ae 
major (K. 467).  Casell his masterly, treatment of: the long 
: ees asella, Partita for ¢atroduction, Throdghout, the perform- 
pane and orchestra, and Orchest’@ anee the playing of the orchestra was 
Tar’) after Pine deo pte”. (The! of a nature-long to be Temembered. Mr, 
positions by Mr. Casella were plavca clese#ing, by -his recital last séason, by 
Se ee Fate yr i ie were playedinis interpretation’ of’ music by Bach, 
iakehieae me in Soston. Walter gearlatti,, Schumann: ; and, Debussy, 
og ng was the pianist... Rulon Y. showeq that no period,:no school was 
Sebifon Sang the tenor’ solo ‘in the soreign to him; that he was not only a4 
uite. 
| | ‘ pianist of the very first rank; but that, . 
Bi Sag i claing ev sora stated on the title as-Swinburne said of the poet Coleridge, | 
a validis Concerto. was tO he was lonely and incomparable. No! 
® performed for the first time in Bos- @ther pianist who as yet has) visited | 
ae We have been told that it was Boston has the like qualities. One star! 
laa here at one of Mr. Toscanini’s differeth from another :star in» glory; 
-y semsghyd also at one of the 18th cen- 5ne may shine with a baleful lustre, | 
dhins ENGI: Light concerts; but and excite only wonder; another fas-| 
th ether Mr. & ranko's arrangement W&S staates by its radiant beauty, like “the 
en used, we do not know: Mr. Casella /iarge few stars’ of Walt Whitman’s 
et — Showed that as a conductor |summer night: | ete ei te 
ea Pica wanted; that his; Mr. Casella’s.Paftita ts a‘'strong, in- 
was ‘re controlied by a fine musi- ‘teresting, effective composition, ~The 
pa oni that the orchestra carried rst movement is after the manner of 
all i wich fa Sta oo ey are say the old Concerto Grosso but in a mdd- 
Walter Giesekin Soloist with B nd 15 | 3 asm. s choice of tempo, |arn vein, harmonically and in the use 
| sdk Alfredo’ Casella ad ane Symphony Orchestra January 14 a ’ | his sense of proportion and of rhythmic |of the wind instruments relieving. the 
| , onductor of Boston Symphony Orchestra values. hi aie hn nts AS. 
January 14 and 1% the BALDWIN 0; ea dll ; 7 » dus unexaggerated ,command of |strings and contrasting with them..“The | 
: y » USE the W plano exciusively. ®Kpression, his authoritative spirit and themes have a salient character; the. 
. ~ = , rari? | contagious warmth, all - combined in treatment of them is that of a well-. 
meking the concert one of ususual in- 2quipped musician of marked individu- 
“erest.- ‘The interest’ might have been alfty; interest does not flag. The finale). 
still greater in the remembrance of it,| 2! Burlesca, is light “hearted, frank 
lf the concert had been shorter by 20) “music; one sees why Mr. Casella. is. an 
tainutes or half an hour. admiren of Rossini’s gaiety and .cres- 


The allegro movements of early i8th eéndos.} But the middle seéetion,; the 


Century concertos are often so alike that! »assacaglia, is, after all, the most im- 
the name of the composer is immvterial, | Pressive portion of the Partita. The 
They are fresh, viyacious;.too often in} “ty8terious announcement of. the sombre. 
the case of Bach, long-winded. This | ground theme; the diversity inthe vari- 
5 mae by Vivaldtie 7 atoworthy whi i) ros wtttn a — aa siete 
ly reason of the + ala: -a.{ sme solemn tranquility of-t e ending , 2 
ment, noble in its dels. new eee | sét this music apart and gave the old 
: - Dassacagiia form unwonted significance. 
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FADED TEXT 


“ag “Mozart’s cofigerto “was no dobut un- 
arailiar to ‘the great majority of the 
; "| audience, No wonder that those who 
~*~ \first heard it in Vienna, when Mozart 
‘was the planist, were loud in praise, for 
jhere ts pure music; music without alloy 
‘for virtuoso display; music that is 
| golden, of wondrous charm. And itis a 
true concerto in which orchestra and 
plano unite and form a perfect en- 
ws i ‘, be zembie. | 
x : TC ‘wh. Maga. dit is not given to every pianist, not 
Guest Conductor Mm Mas @vV€n the most celebrated, to catch the 
+3 An Ae apirit of Mozart and his period, to be 
terly Rendition bf Mo- his sympathetic interpreter. Many who 
ry oy wt would shine brilliantly as performers of 
zart Concerto | ‘Liszt, Brahms, ‘Tchaikovsky, would 
hots ihe: | come to grief, attempting to ravish the 
ear by ‘‘condescending’”’ to play Mozart’s 


: | Te eoncertos, rondos, or sonatas. Hach note 
PERFORMANCE ‘ONE must be a alin ‘oe Weantrtar passages, as 
’ : Ae himself said, must flow like oil; there 

TO BE REMEMBERED Is aathing teak glorious, arrogant 


assertion; tnere must be. constant wor- | 


’* 


ee te ee - ee 


_ 


anip at the shrine. A pianist may thun- | 
By PHILIP HALE der through a modern concerto and ex- 
| '@ite admiration by his strength, endur- |. 
Alfredo Casella, as a guest iuctea c 
“aq Sena, 28 a Buest, CcOnNauctea anoe yet fail even technically when he 
the 12th concert of the Boston ‘Sym- plays Mozart. a | 
We have never h@ard.in ‘any country 
es : mipeiy sO delightful a performance by pianist 
symphony hall. The program was as ° : r 
iii ‘ aft pe. program Was 48 ana orchestra of 2 concerto by Mozart 
follows: Vivaldi-Franko, Concerto, A than that of yesterday’s. Mr. Casella 
gave full promise o€.what’ was to come, 
as far as the orchestra was concerned, 
My his masterly. treatment of the long 
7 Tr { i657 5 ‘oa calla Wa rtite« - . ’ y . ry? - = 
ie = me 467). v asella, Partita f0r qmtroduction. Chrodghout, the perform- 
) é ‘chestra and Irchestr agp eae * ae! 
rt it anc oe gl gg Orchestra anee the playing of the orchestra was 
Jar") oe vs nite 2 La nana ("The of a nature-long to be remembered. Mr. 
v r Tra . =) TO , 4° | } hie» oj ig st PAS ( 
speltions fae Sy Aag 11 the two a tt , Gleseking, by -his recital last season, by 
$s by Mr. Casella were played:-ns. : matabtan'. At th Hes eee 
for the first time in. Boston... Walter qgurehe eebh aie ne ‘Debus, 
Gleseking was the pianist. . Rulon VY. - poking aig ED bie Mpa aps apipeiinainiiandick 
Shinn sane tha te te the the Showed that no period,’ no school was 
— 5 © fener solo in the foreign to him; that he was not only a 
‘The Program Bool] : a olanist of the very first rank; but that, | 
ge am Pook stated on the title as Swinburne said of the poet Coleridge, | 
noes that ‘Vivaidi’s Concerto was to he was lonely and incomparable. No'! 
. e if ! 1e , f ¥ fj lé ; = As Ppa | ; * . 7 | 
rill jad mn GQ tor the first time in BOS- Sther pianist who as yet has visited 
ee been told that it was 8oston has the like qualities. One star’ 
played here at one of Mr. Toscanini’s differeth from another :star in glory; 
~ ee ale aa , > . _—-s ae 2 ee ain 
eet ty at one. or the 18th cenh- one may shine with a‘ baleful lustre, 
ahs ee eee concerts; but and excite only wonder; another fas-' 
whether Mr. Franko's arrangement Was saates by its radiant beauty, like “‘the 
nen usea, we do not know. Mr. Casella ‘arge few siars’’ of Walt Whitman’s 
et ‘an snowed that ag a conductor summer night: 
ie with) tin’ wieibes aah tthe ‘ama ttesheh. 7 re 
new what he wanted; that his Mr. Casella’s Pattita Is a‘ strong, in- 


vhony orchestra yesterday afternoon in 


minor for strings (first time at these 
concerts). Mozart, Piano Concerto, C 


7 = 1 Toe * + m oa > 

a ee ay by fine musi- veresting, effective composition. The 

| por bin isin he OFCRSSITR rtibigede arst ROVERS. is atter the manner of 
| with nth vath 7 E oe Reso miIgaL Say the old voncerto Grosso but in a mod- 
Walter Gieseking, Soloist with Boston Symphony Orchestra January 14 and 15, nie Sense of nroportion ced tee jer vein, harmonically and in the tsa 
and Alfredo C lla. Clues abana “se of proportion and of rhythmic|of the wind instruments relieving.- the 

asella, Guest Conductor of Boston Symphony Orchestra Mibte, tits -undxagrerated ucommant. at | ctets 4 Contradtine wile Th 

January 14 and 15 us the BALDWIN . . ] : Ra iat Ne pen! te - a yeomm aun ps aCe She wiih Con Fasting: with them. e 

» USE the plano exclusively. ‘Kpression, his authoritatfve spirit and themes have a salient character; the 
| contagious warmth, all. combined in iveatment of them is that of a well-— 

meking the concert one of ususual in- 2quipped musician of marked individu- 
‘rest.- The interest’ might have been alfty; interest does not flag. The finale, 
still greater in the remembrance of it, #! Burlesca, is light “hearted, frank 
‘{ the concert had been shorter by 20. -:music; one sees why Mr. Casella. is. an 
sainutes or half an hour. admirer of Rossini’s gaiety and cres- 
The allegro movements of early i8th | céndos, But the middle section, the 
rassacaglia, is, after all, the most im- 
~ressive portion of the Partita. ‘The 
“aysterious announcement of the sombre. 
ground theme; the diversity in the vari- 
ations while the haunting mood persists: 
the solemn tranquility of the ending, all 
set this music apart and gave the old 
passacagiia form unwonted significance. 
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century concertos are often so alike that ' 
the hame of the composer is immveterial. 
They are fresh, vivacious; too often in| 
® case of Bach, long-winded. This 
s2Oneerte hwy Viwvoldt ie + / * 
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'Y by reason of the beautiful slow move-| 
ment, noble in its dignity. | 





_As for the ballet suite, one would like 
‘to,hear the music in the theatre and 
for the Sicilian story. ‘The Noeturne 
with the song sung by a Sicilian peasant 
behind the stage seems the best suited 
\f the movements to the concert hall; 
the Nocture and the. Introduction are 
the pages that now remain in the mem- 


Ory. 


‘The concert will be repeated tonight. | 


Mr. a suite of dances or a set of varia- 
Koussevitzky has arranged this pro- ti . 
gram: Handel, Concert Grosso, B minor, | 40": 


‘No. 12 for’ strings; Roussel, suite in FF} 


Wor the concerto of next week 


wmajor (first performance); Scriabin, 


“The Poem of Ecstasy.”’ 


CASELLA CONDUCTS | 
SYMPHONY CONCERT | 


difficult feat of playing 


Walter Giescking Heard as | 
Soloist, | 


A; om 
hye 8. * 


‘A 


ah ”~ 
Aa 
7 ’ 


| as Rossini, 


' based 


| “maestoso”’ 
without coarseness of tone or of 


style. 


Demands Great Skill 

Mr Casella’s Partita is a 
suite composed of a sinfonia, a passa 
caglia and a Mburlesca. The term 
‘‘partita’’ has been seldom used since 
Bach. In his music it signifies either 


The pianoforte part, which de- 
mands great skill of the player, is 
not written for display, but as though 
the instrument were a leading mem- 
ber of the orchestra granted an occa- 
sional solo passage. There is much 
ingenious treatment in modern guise 
of the forms of early 18th century 
music in the first t=wo movements. The 
final ‘“‘burlesca”’ is a lively and frank- 
ly tuneful piece influenced by t: 
Italian masters of comedy music, such 
for whose work Casella 
professes great admiration. 

The suite from the ballet ‘‘The Jar,"’ 
on a story by Pirandello, i 
lustrates, like the Partita,- many of 
the current fashions among the mus!- 
cal intelligentsia. Italian folk 


little | 


§ 


yi . ch Ae lo of the tuning room has it that 
. ( : the music of the Vivaldi Concerto ar- 
4 ough rehearsing. Technically the per- 


CONDUCTS 


SYMPHONY 


Offers Old and Own 
Music and Delights 


Audience 


rived too late to permit of very thor-| 


formance of this ancient work seemed 
unexceptionable, yet it was possible to 
feel that more might have been made’ 
cf it on the interpretative side. The 
performance was, in short, a bit gtllted | 
and precise. | 


But if Vivaldi’s music did not quite. 
come to full release, that of Mozart 
was treated by planist, conductor and 
orchestra with such beguiling grace, 
such bewitching delicacy, such limpid 
Clarity and, in the Andante, such gong- 
ful tenderness, that the oldest concert- | 
goer must have been hard put to recal! 
Mozart-playing that came closer to ab- 
solute perfection. 

Not to stress a contrast but to dis- 
close an ancestry did Mr. Casella pre- 


cede his own Partita be music of the 
sth century. Like others of the more 
progressive spirits among contempo- 
rary Composers, Mr. Casella has lately 
perceived that the only way out of the 
harmonic chaos into which the tonal 
world was fast drifting consists in the 


are treated in it much as Sir. 
has frequently treated Russ 
tunes. But the two pieces 
mere cerebral music, but Il\ 
agreeable, though without 


paar. (8. /92¥Fi return to fixed tonality and structural 


Alfredo Casella, noted Italian com- 
_poser-pianist, conducted yesterday’s 
Boston Symphony concert, allowing 
|Mr Koussevitzky a mid-season rest. 
The soloist was Walter Gieseking, 
inoted German pianist, whose first re- 


| cital here last season showed him to 
be an artist of the highest rank. Mr 
Gieseking chose a Mozart concerto, in 
|C major, in place of the Liszt origi- 
nally announced. This substitution, 
'otherwise a fortunate one, was to be, 


X Fy solidity. The essence of this neo- 
and BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
marked 
originality. Prokofieff, recently heard here with 
a composer. He is quick to adap% younger generation of Italian.com-| still more convincing proof that thé 
far greater contemporary composers, , | 
his own music, led the Boston Of Strength and Beauty 


classicism was well exemplified by the) 
' plano concertos of Stravinsky and of 
| | Alfredo Casella, outstanding figure 
Casella has fine taste, considerablo among what still passes for the| their respective composers as pianists. 
erudition and not a little facility as And Mr. Casella’s is, if anything, a 
to nse own ge ata api sea ae posers, already known to Boston; 0!d and the new ways of music may be 
rocedures ol other and, one [feeis, . 
P both as planfst and as conductor of| 7° Ue? 
(like Stravinsky. Casella is at nis 
| best when as, in his early rhapsody, Symphony Orchestra in Symphony The “futurist”? Casella of a few years 


regretted since it deprived the audi- | 
ence of Mozart’s G-minor Symphony. | 


| The program as played yesterday 
{and to be played tonight runs as fol- 
|} lows: Concerto in A minor for string 
jorchestra, Vivaldi; Concerto in C 

major for pianoforte (K 467), Mozart; 
| Partina for pianoforte and orchestra, 


j} and suite from the ballet ‘‘La Giara,’’ | *“ : aes 
| ways convey to the orchestra author-~ 


| Casella. , 


Mr Gieseking again showed himself | 


a remarkably fine pianist and an ad- 
mirable musician. The audience ap- 
plauded him with an extraoydinary cor- 
diality too seldom extended at these 
concerts to newcomers. His phenome- 


nal technique made it possible for him | ; so 
‘ P ‘Sam Franko, did not sound especially 


noteworthy. 


to play Mozart’s music with the utmost 
jfinesse, with the most exquisite nu- 
j; ances. Both he and Mr Casella have, 
| however, too much musical intelligence 
jto fall into the common error of as- 
} suming that Mozart wrote without 
| vitality and intensity of feeling. The 
first allegro of the concerto played 
| yesterday is designated ‘‘maestoso,’’ 
; and has in fact something of the maj- 
esty of many Beethoven first move- 


ments. Mr Gieseking here achieved the | 


“‘Italia,’’ and in much of ‘La Giara,” 
his melodic inspiration is drawn [roo 
Italian popular music. 


me eee ee 


Fine Musicianship 

As a conductor Mr Casella’s fine 
musicianship is. somewhat hamperect 
by what seemed yesterday imperfect’ 
technical equipment. He did not als 
tatively and promptly his musical 
wishes. There were, therefore, occa 
sional bungled attacks, and other 
failures to secure precision of en 
semble. Yet at times the orchestra 
played with zest and skill. 

The Vivaldi concerto, arranged bY 
too many 


. 4? 
hodv o1 


There were 
Strings to permit the main 
players to equal the fineness of plays 
ing of the grouped soloists in the so- 
called concertino. 

Next week Mr Koussevitzky will 
conduct, according to present plans, @ 
program including Handel's B Minor 


.Concerto Grosso, No. 12; a new suite 


by Roussel, and Skriabin’s ‘‘Poem of 


TS 


Ecstacy.’’ Pek 


Hall yesterday afternoon; Walter 
Gieseking, most distinguished of the 
newer pianists, was the soloist, and 
the concert, which offered music by 
Vivaldi, Mozart and Casella, was as 


lull of good things as a Christmas 
pudding, 


we meee. ws 


LIST CHOSEN WITH SKILL 


Co head the Mst that Mr. Casella had 
80 Judicjously prepared came a Con- 
“pias Ki, A. minor, for string orchestra, 
oy Vivaldi, previously unheard here. 
vor his contribution Mr. Gteseking 
Played first a Mozart Concerto in C 
major and next a Partita of Mr. Cas- 
oe 8, for pianoforte and orchestra, the | 
atter new to Boston, as was the Con- 
Ciuding number, the Sulte drawn from 


ya Casella’s ballet “La Glara”’ 


2nd ornamentally 


ago might well have been accused of 
having forfeited his Italian birthright 
of melody and lucidity. The Case 

of this Partita Is the true heir of Vi- 
valdi, Corelli and the younger Scar- 
latti, while the Casella of ‘‘La Giara’’ 


stems from Rossint and the Verdt of | 
infusion of Nea- | 


“‘Falstaff,’’ with an 
politan folk-song. 
The Partita is, In fact, music of un- 
common strength and beauty, economi- 
cally but most tellingly orchestrated, 
rather than funda- 
mentally dissonant, It, received yes- 


terday from all Concerned a brilliant_ 


and compelling performance. Franker, 
more obvious in character, the music 


of the ballet proved a riot of color, 
enough of 
'and savor the whole. 


modern harmony to spice 


falls in this week's | 
fervor. 


becoming Italianate 


The incidental | 

tenor solo, the voice of a peasant sing- | 

ing a folk-song, 

performances to Rulon Robison, who 

brought to it yesterday a luscious tone 

(the and 
Throughout the afternoon the audience 
was uncommonly warm in its expres- 
sions of approval. 





GASELLA CONDUCTOR: | 
MOZART FULL-SCALED, 


HIS OWN “GIARA” CARRIES ALL}., 


2] is c ol¢ 
pieasure to salute again this manifold | 


BEFORE IT 


o, oF 


ee ey 


Jn anate " f aA 2 é ri ‘ ' 
A Discovering Audience at Cambridge— 


and a New-Old Way with the Symphony 
in G Minor—“Pulcinella” and a Ballet-, 
Suite Sounding Like a Stage-Show 


-ISTINCTLY, last evening, 


its | dancers is sense 
lect of the university and its} dancers, heed hi 
elec he 


city 

After | 
the stage of Sanders pin geno pey 
obtrusively that for the sso eedh 
audience was uncertain ™ e i? 
looked upon -one more playe! as 
Symphony Orchestra, o1 ; up 
guest-conductor and rae epee ge inary 
quently, the merest Jpg a 
An hour and three-quarters ater, 
the wooden walls of Sanders 
the slithering, pounding rhy . 
Jar,’ the exuberant clatter, 
loosed jollities, ae aged neal 

d them with ck tie ne 
ee ney called back ae wees ge ee? 
conductor to make his rigi Bint 
passive bow from the waist; he aie 
brightening face and ves gue ow woh 
to turn to the “peters as 

re his, to it. s ‘ 

Wet occning through, the concert bas 
gone in gg age le ag Sper te 
i inor, for rings, is yan 
eat oath century masterpiece, beac wer 
temperately received. scons df 
sion of Mozart’s Symphony in 
was understanding and udept, 


the 


the 
well-nigh 
Time and 


Vith ¢ vo Balle«-Suites 
hands. With the two u 
re from Sitravinsky’s ‘‘Pulcinella,”’ the 


: | | Leen 
otennlic' a “Giara”’— | yest of us, had we not JE 7 
1 Mr. Cassella’s own “‘Giar | nas ke case. 

pearer. FTO distinguished | pews, might have been 1n lik 


waxed. True, a ot 
listener, unable to endure more, be. ms 
drew conspicuously, when Stravins is 
double-basses, bassoons and ay paige 
fell to baiting each other; but for e 


pleasure 


| majority -the 


‘musi 
| ballet—all in one. 
Giara,”’ 
in 


STRAVINSKY CLOWNING vite: on Saturday, “La Giara” i: 


rresistible. 


“ ve 5 S aze. 
discovered Alfredo Casella. | the Sigg ap dag Mo no ie 
nis. he it, he slipped upon} lite by choice, cultivated nk d habit—the 
+ eg or reate un-| by breeding, inclination an | ; 
irak Crichton of 
Admirable Crich és ig 
it! second decade of the twentieth rigged 
> “ ? 
the| No genius, be it agreed, since such co 
the | seldom; no ‘‘master,’’ and acai Artes 
Conse-|a bore; but a figure in high re os ht 
his musical time and no small influe 
* - | 
when | within it. 
| 
had rung to @ jy 
: of ‘‘The | kindly | x: 
<n un-:book had no need to assure aarti 
was ‘‘now living’; but his face Is J Y 
ning to wear the antique Roman he 
into which oceasional Italians ma a 
His manner in the concert-room remats | 


reticence 
less sparing. caeckngegee 
beat with the right arm; an «aga 
play of the left as though to lift 0 
the orchestra the elt go llr 5 
a finger occasionally at lips 101 
tion. and the deed is done. Fadl able 
writing upon the air, no vege? hi: Bit 
v bm] : | ; | 
jTervs oy exactlon f 
ing of the players, neither | 


nN 1cé€ yard. 
graphic | confidence and rega | M 
d sympathetic; but it more interested la’s body often swayed to 
an a , Z oh : : 4 
than ravished listening ears and clap 


comic zest, the lusty 


the darting unexpectedness of 


te nado was altogether amusing. Mr. 


Casella, 


moreover, was ee ae ty 
j ster of the 

ic edian and maste Ei 
api Then ensued “Li 
and, as one audience discovered 
’ ; 
Boston this afternoon and anothel 


, 
. 
' 


For the few to whom Mr. Casella had 


’ 
past as well as a present, it Was a 


musician, now upon Europe, again upon 

| America bestowing these days of prime. 

| Mr. Casella 

pianist of distinction, a ste 
ivaldi jeri a- scholarly, kKeen-witted, 

The Returning Figure — Tame Viva merit, ; ; | 

both studious and alert, an organizer 0 

ood causes, Ou 

proved and aspiring talents. | a 

work-table he passes to the concert-n 


and ie pi One , | 
the | theater he goes, where directors, singers 


is a composer of parts, a | 
conductor of] 
persua: | 
writer about music, an editor | 


friend to| 
From the} 


counsellor and 


is abundant and at ease; to th 
of the lyric or 
He is cosmopo- 
an of the world 
this 


music in 


t 
ore never | 


three-and-forty Ase have = 
i asella—tl rogram: 
Mr. Casella—the pro; ; 

gs us that he 


His 


4 7 o 7 is no | 
itself. Conducting, he 1s | 


A clear, firm, economical | 
“ - ’ 


tone he would galt, 


No picture: 
understanding, 


Mr. Casel- | 
rhythms 


mutual 
True, 


relaxation—-only 


as though he would oo 
yutfling the ‘et mor 
the orchestra outfling them yet 


‘tus. the 

l ‘ously Under such imp tus, se 
ane ae ke cribbed Mn | 
Aus: 
observable | 


of “La Giara,’’ 


tere dowagers were plainly 


—with uneasy hands. 


| fers 
_ thythm is his conductor’s virtue. - 


Fas he walked, but resolutely unsentimen- 


ductor 
» Of the Finale 
| ward large-voiced and striding—the 


; rondos. 


@mply freighted. 


"9 
ay 


Being a good modernist, 


as We all 
should be if we live in the world around 
us, Mr. Casella shaped his program ac- 
cordingly——for first part, the eighteenth 
century of Vivaldi and Morxrt; for sec- 
ond the twentieth of Stravinsky and 
himself. Upon a single hearing, Vivaldi’s 
Concerto seemed no remarkable specimen 
of the kind. The slow movement, for 
example, courts no ascendant curve: less 
deepens than extends the melody. The 
linear development, the interplay of 
parts, the sober harmonies | please— 


Within a narrow scope; but the senti- 
ment—not least of Vivaldi’s tools of 
trade—runs constricted and dry. The 
enfolding Allegros are lustrous. Sharp- 
ened rhythm, quick givings and takings, 
meetings and  partings, contrasting | 
voices, solo-instruments for the moment | 
upspringing—all animate it. Clearly, | 
Mr. Casella, good modernist again, pre- | 
his strings incisive. As plainly, 


With the Symphony in G minor, the' 
conductor was all for an ample Mozart, 
keeping the orchestra full-bodied and the | 
tone robust, preferring propulsive motion | 
to lingering refinement. 
and in the finale, his pace was relatively 
quick; while vigor of accent, creadth of 
phrase, firm but not rigid progress gave | 
the music unusual dignity. For once, as i 
it seemed, Mozart was writing in the 
stand manner, abounding in musical fer- 
lility, touched by musica] emotion. Stir- 
ring to hear were the whipping strings of 
the first. movement, giving way that the 
Wind choir might sing its contrasts. To 
the Andante Mr. Casella gave a rhythmic 


4S of Mozart grave, intent, soliloquizing ' 


lal. The Minuet went free-traced and | 
irm-footed. The quick mind of the con- 
did not overlook the upspringing 
from the Trio; swept it. for- 
an- 
lithesis of the light and racing Mozartean 
In his days, at Munich, of mis- 
cellaneous conducting Strauss used to 
contend that this Symphony in G minor 
must be played amply, darkly, even 
“grandly.” Out of deepened mood and 
means ehlarged, Mozart was evoking and 
Sustaining music. For once the classic 
hand obeyed the romantic heart. Not 
®ven the Jupiter Symphony of these final 
‘Cars was designed more largely or more 
amy Seemingly, Mr. Casella ie 
4S like-minded with Strauss. 
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. With Part Second and 
j trom “Puleinella,” the evening’s sport be- 
san. “Pulcinella,” needless to recall, is 
a ballet of Neapolitan folk-humors, 


At the outset /it be, 


Whirls with changeful rhythms. 
ments join or oppose voices in 
comic 
their throats; oboes sh 
the double-basses will 
and make tonal 
A short toccata tries to be Stately; a 
brief gavotte 
tions—but before the one or the other 
has drawn a 


chokes them. 
motion that throughout charactered it, ‘a 


they 
music forgetting to be stately, 
sentimental, 
‘lifting, 
Shibboleths and formulas. 

S00d time with its pockets 
has it—and the 
in order 
la’’ 
phony Hall. 
power and “The 
we 
clowning 
finger to nose and qu 
need be—in Naples, a 
Cambridge. ; 
t least one more 


praises, 


the First Suite “gone and done 
Theater 


|frank, abrupt,. rowdy, “a gallimaufry of 
gambols.” Stravinsky set it to music— 
both dance and song—more or less of 
the eighteenth-century Pergolesi, quite 
as much of his twentieth-century self; 
scored it, finally, for small orchestra, 
winds in pairs, diminished Strings, trum-. 
pet and trombone, but neither kettle-drum 
nor any instrument of percussion. Dia-° 
| Shilev and Massine staged it; London and 
Paris took pleasure in it; while not far 
behind last evening lagged Harvard 
Square. For Mr. Casella has the rarest 
of coiuductor’s powers with ballet-music 
Shifted to the concert-hall. He trans- 
fuses it with sense of the theater: he 
sets in play upon it hearty Italian 
humors, Answering to a stage, not mere- 
ly sounding from a concert-platform, 
went this Pulcinella. His black mask and 
long nose capered across the scene; 
cronies attended him; there were also 
“skirts.” Not polite was the fun-makine. 
At first Stravinsky is dutiful] to a fault, 


merely re-pointing Pergolesi’s measures 


with sharper-edged harmonies, keener or 
warmer instrumental] voices. The old 
Adam—or rather, the new Igor—soon 
wills out. The orchestra, small though 

twitches and Snaps, slithers and 
Instru- 


obviously 


conjunction. Bassoons 


not be comforted 
“aces at the trombones. 


somehow generates varia- 


long breath grotesquerie 


Ke Only a tarantella gets 
“fair show.”’ 


These fooleries 
are adept. 


are as 
Here 


hearty as 
at last is 
pompous, 
pure, good and up- 
nineteenth-century 
It is out for a 
well lined; it 
audience joins in. It is 
that this Suite from “Pulcinel- 
into the repertory of Sym.-. 
Between ‘Le Sacre” for 
‘‘Fire-Bird”’ for beauty | 
nearly forgotten Stravinsky 
It, lustily, abundantly, with 
ite as roughly as 
city unlike dear 
As for “La Giara”’. 
audience must hear. 
t to sing Mr. Casella’s 
Not Prokofiev himself has better 
| oh Imagine Sanders 
Playhouse of Sicilian 


cerebral, 
what not, after 


pass 


have 


before it is meet 


becomi'e 


peasants, as drunk as they make ’em. 
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* Mr. Arrrepo CasEeLia* was born at Turin, Italy, on July 25, 1883. 
Casella’s father was a violoncellist, a teacher at the Liceo Musi- 
eale, Turin; his mother was an excellent pianist, a pupil of Carlo Rossare; | 
the celebrated violoncellist Alfredo Piatti was his godfather; all the ' 
boy’s nearest relatives were violoncellists. He began to study the 
pianoforte when he was four years old, yet as a boy he was SO interested 
in chemistry and electricity that Galileo Ferraris wished him to devote | 
himself to science. In 1895, on the advice of Giuseppe Martuccl, he | 
urned at the age of twelve his attention wholly to music, (When } 
he was ten he played in public.) He studied harmony with Cravero. | 
he Parisian pianist, Louis Diémer, heard him in Paris, and in 1896" 
nduced him to enter the Paris Conservatory. Casella took a first | 
prize for pianoforte-playing in 1899; in 1901 asa pupil of Xaver Leroux : 
2 second prize for harmony. He made further studies 1n composition ! 
with Gabriel Fauré. After he left the Conservatory, he gave in 1914 ' 
oncerts through Europe, conducted, taught the pianoforte at the » 
Paris Conservatory, was the music critic of the Homme Libre, wrote 
for many reviews—a man of surprising activity, and of late years a— 
eomposer of singular originality and audacity. 
| ibe oe can cell 
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Mr. Water GIESEKING, pianist and composer, was born at Lyons, 
France. His father, a German physician, moved to the French-Itahian 

(| Riviera, where Walter’s early years were spent. In 1911, he began 

\to take serious piano lessons of Karl Leimer at Hanover. His tours a | 

i|distinguished by the catholicity of his taste In programmes, his interes | 
in the music of the younger composers, and his masterly interpretations. | 
He gave his first recital in the United States at New York on J anuary | 
110, 1926. On January 17, he played with orchestra Hindemith’s _ , 
ipiano concerto. He gave a recital in Boston on February 6, 1926, | 
when his programme comprised music by Bach, Scarlatti, Schumann, 


Busoni, and Debussy. 
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first performance here. 


audience received him in anticipatory | 


‘making a*mosaic of the musi east 
| | c he} of the first movement, the dreamy 
|traversed. Phrase by phrase it went, spaces of the second, and the bois- 


proached. Patterns traced them-| third, these are evidence of purpose-. 


fashion. But everything progressed | “La Giara.” It te rhythmie 
| | ) . ems with rhythmic 
| as by plan. The listener might an-| vitality and surging melodie ae 
alyze and consider and assimilate. iat 


revealed Mr. Casella’s guiding h : ms essen- 
| guiding hand, material. Hach phrase seems essen- 
,Here was Mozart modernized, with tial and of consequence. In fine, it 
brass sharp-edged and biting rather | commands willing attentiveness from 
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"and jubilant rather than restrain 
| | Beh | and clarified. The mel dies was 
Symphony Orchestra full. and. ‘exprosalve..” MORtEa aaa 
Alfredo Casella, as. guest. conduc- cr saben it acy he tant 
tor, led the Boston Symphony Or- | of the conductor’s mannes. a 


chestra yesterday afternoon at Sym-| Mozart Mr. Gieseking, as ft | 
phony Hall in the twelfth concert of | S°}0#t, also brought his persuasive 
the current Friday afternoon series, pote ! The grace and finish and 
Walter Gieseking, pianist, and Rulon | _"S'*T Re revealed in Boston a year 
“wae tenor, were the soloists, the | 22° 284in were in evidence. Delicate 
atter singing the folk song which the 
occurs in Casella’s ballet suite. The ir ag adjective “Degry tee, 
| Program comprised Vivaldi’s Con- |! For vg _ finely wrought 
certs in A mincr for String Orches.| m and outline stood forth ¢ 
ra ({aranged by Sam Franko), Mo-| ' bh 
zart’s Concerto in C major for Piano- |! pith neg sh < Casella, the 
forte and Orchestra, Casella’s Partita | flashing linear : dissog pei | 
for Pianoforte and Orchestra, and snatches of brillia mye and 
Casella’s Orchestral Suite from the | Fighteenth pig sed 3 ae 
ig La Giara.” The Mozart alone ‘doubtless inspired aia, Cassia ae 
ad been heard in Boston on previ- | has inspired mak othe wr a f 
ous occasions; the others had their his music bear ad ye be ee 
It is almost four year | ent-day tendencies. One could no 
Casella’ led the B satin eidtentoas oe eat mistake his compositions “im 
for : anotner generation than one 
many he was a newcomer. The || could ascribe the radio to the nine- 
es. It is brilliant, commanding, 
'Swift-moving, vigorous and always 
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compositions were completed. For a 
striking difference of approach mani- 
fested itself in the conductor’s meth- 


ods with the eighteenth century | of Deb | 
-hbussy and Strauss a 

adel and with his own. In the} sky. Mr. Casella has not be nd 

ilvaldi he pursued a precise, exact | their scope. Yet his Partita is eom- 
course. It was almost as if he were pletely his own. The impact and urge 
cleanly rhythmed, sharply ap-{/ terous freedoms and humors of the 
Selves deftly. Lines of melody} ful and coherent writing. Baia. 
crossed each other in carefully mar-| A more evident originality man- 
Shaled array. Dissonances were ifests itself in the suite Mr, ella: 
stressed according to the current! has drawn from his Sicilian ballet 
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currents, Its orchestration is tersely 
The Mozartian music, again, plainly | explicit. There is no spreadin g of 


eee played with the mellowness tra- | auditors, especially in the verenaeeenl 
tion ascribes to the “classical” | emotional guidanee Mr. " Cuaall “lf 


manner. Rhythms were bouncing | gave it. 
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Alfredo Casella, as guest conduc- 


phony Hall in the twelfth concert of soloist, = brought his aaah ae 
‘the current Friday afternoon series, | POW®'S. S erace ane eee 
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| 8 tn : ago again were in evidence. Delicate 
[rrrenge bemon ef rtp Sion accep Hr runs and trills well deserving of the 
| ; " Old-fashioned adjective “pearly” dec- 
occurs in Casella’s ballet suite. The orated the finely wrought music 
program comprised Vivaldi’s Con- Form and outline stood forth clearly. 
,certo in A mincr for String Orches- And since Mr. Gieseking is as much 
jtra (aranged by Sam Franko), Mo- /& modernist as is Mr. Casella, the 
| zart’s Concerto in C major for Piano- cadenzas of the soloist betrayed 
‘forte and Orchestra, Casella’s Partita | flashing linear dissonances and 
‘for Pianoforte and Orchestra, and | snatches of brilliant coloring. 
Eighteenth century music has 
doubtless inspired Mr. Casella as it 
has inspired many. others, but he and 
his music bear every mark of pres- 
| ent-day tendencies. One could no 
It is almost four years since Mr. | more mistake his compositions for 
those of another generation than one 
could ascribe the radio to the nine- 
ties. It is brilliant, commanding, 
Swift-moving, vigorous and always 
interesting. Like it or not, one must 
listen as the Casellan music flashes 
by. And again, there is more influ- 
high only when Mr. Casella’s own ence ot recent composers than there 
compositions were completed. For a! is of anything ‘two centuries  re- 
Striking difference of approach mani- moved. No musician worthy of con- 
fested itself in the conductor’s meth- sideration could escape the influence 


of Debussy and Strauss and Stravin- 
sky. Mr. Casella has not been beyond 
Vivaldi he pursued a precise, exact! their scope. Yet his Partita is ecom- 
pletely his own. The impact and urge 
making a*mosaic of the music he} of the first movement, the dreamy 
traversed. Phrase by phrase it went, spaces of the second, and the bois- 
cleanly rhythmed, sharply ap-| terous freedoms and humors of the 
proached. Patterns traced them-| third. these are evidence of purpose- 
Selves deftly. Lines of melody | ful and coherent writing. 
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audience received him in anticipatory 
mood, since guest conductors are! 
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crossed each other in carefully mar-! A more evident originality man- 
“Shaled array. Dissonances were| ifests itself in the suite Mr. Casella 
‘Stressed according to the current} has drawn from his Sicilian ballet 
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as by plan. The listener might an-| vitality and surging melodic under- 
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brass sharp-edged and biting rather commands willing attentiveness from 
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and jubilant rather than restrained 
and clarified. The melodies waxed 
Symphony Orchestra | full and expressive. Mozart rejuve- 
nated and rediscovered, as well] as 
modernized, was the final outcome 
tor, led the Boston Symphony Or-/of the conductor’s manner. To the 
chestra yesterday afternoon at Sym-| Mozart Mr. Gleseking, as the 
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Alfredo Casella 
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Alfredo Casella 


Guest-Conductor of the Symphony Orchestra, at Cambridge This Evening, in Symphony Hall 
omorrow Afternoon and Saturday Evening 
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Handel . Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra 
in B minor, No. 12 


Largo — Allegro — Larghetto e piano — Largo—Allegro 
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Brandenburg Concerto No. 4 in G major for Violin, 
Two Flutes and String Orchestra 
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Allegro. 
Andante. 
Presto. 
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Roussel ; . Suite in F major 
Prelude. 
Sarabande. 
Gigue. 
(First Performance) 


Scriabin . “The Poem of Ecstasy,” Op. 54 


There will be an intermission after Roussel’s Suite 
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City 0 ‘Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898, — Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place o famusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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Boston Orchestra Gives 
Fine Performance of 


Rousel’s Suite 
Pf Ore aloe Fan, 1201 19.27. 
PROGRAM WILL BE *<¢ 


REPEATED TONIGHT 


By PHILIP HALE 

The: léth concertof the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky con- 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 
In Symphony hall. The program was 
as follows: Handel, Concerto Grosso for 
strings, B minor, No. 12: Bach, Branden- 
burg Concerto, No, 4, G major, for 
violin, two flutes and strings; Roussel, 
Suite in F major (first performance): 
Scriabin, ‘‘The Poem of Ecstasy.”’ 

Whenever we hear one of Handel’s con- 
certos we realize the justice of John 
EF. Runciman’s characterization of the 
composer: 
is by far the most superb personage 
one meets in the history of music.’’ And 
if he ‘“‘lived his life straight through in 
the grand manner,’’ he also wrote in 
the grand manner. 

It was interesting 
the contrast hetween 
Handel and Bach. In each work there 
is a “concertino’’ or group of solo in- 
struments: in Handel’s, two violins and 
& violoncello, played yesterday by 
Messrs. Burgin, Theodorowicz and Be- 
detti; in Bach’s, a solo violin and two 
flutes (Messrs Burgin, Laurent and 
Bludet). There the resemblance ceases. 
There jg difference in manner of work- 
manship, as there is in mood and spirit. 

The grand style is evident throughout 
Handel’s music; the concerto of Bach 
} in the manner of a chamber 
flandel is authoritative, sure of 
himself, exulting in his strength. What 
he has to sav worth saying; when 
he has said say, he stops. The 
performance the solo players in 
Bach’s econcerto was worthy of all 
praise. It was not their fault that the 
music for them seemed inconsequential, 
interminable. chatter: pattern music, 
music writen by the yard: music that 
might have stopped anywhere after a 
dozen or more measures, or gone on 
for half an hour. Handel, with the 
Simplest means, produced music 
astonishing vitality. What other 


“Mr. George Frideric Handel 


to note yesterday 
the concertos bys 


< ” 
iS more 


ole 
WOrk, 


is 
his 


oft 


reason is seldom played! 


| ol 
‘immediate popularity; 


/mon 


com- | 


so full of 86forous beatity¥ at once 


a 


majestic and tender, as that in this 12th 


concerto, which for some unaccountable 
Note, too, the 
little transitional slow movement just 
before the fugal finale is attacked. And 
so, after the performance of ‘“‘The Poem 
of Kestasy,’”’ the one abiding memory 
was that of Handel’s music as inter- 
preted, also in the grand and simple 
manner, by Mr. Koussevitzky and the 
orchestra. Mr. Koussevitzky, always 
fortunate in his reading of 18th century 
music, fully answered the demand of 
Romain Rolland with regard to‘ the 
performance of Handel’s instrumental 
works: “When you have studied with 
minute care each detail, obtained from 
your orchestra an irreproachable pre- 
cision, tonal purity, and finish, you will 
have done nothing unless you have made 
the face of the improvising genius rise 
from the work.” 

Roussel’s Suite for full orchestra was 
composed last year expressly for the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and Mr. 
Koussevitzky, to whom the _ seore. is 
dedicated. Roussel had no literary pro- 
gram in mind while he was writing the 
suite. To use his own words it is ‘‘de 
la musique pure.” 

The musical idiom of this composer, 
lisclosed in works that have been per- 
formed in Boston, has been to us as a 
foreign tongue, except possibly in “The 
splaer’s Festival,’ which was written 
as a ballet for the stage. French crities 
admire his compositions: Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky thinks highly of him. Reus] 
has been described by M. Coeuroyv as 
“pure musiec.’’ [t has been said that 
his soul, wishing to be only tenderness 
and modesty, ‘‘palpitates’’ in his more 
important works. To us these works 
may contain emotion, but it is as re- 
pressed’ as if Roussel had lived in the 
New England of the 18th century: as 
if, whatever passion ravaged his soul, 
in his music he would be the spartan 
boy: if, appreciating beauty, he 
would blush if he were caught in the 
act of appreciation. 

In the Sarabance 
find glimpses of the 
of old, now imbued 


possessed 


cls 


Suite we 
known to 
a certain 
stately, 


of this 
Roussel 


with 
the 


us 
also bv 


the 


and 


warmth: 
melancholy 
but in the 
new foussel, 
laughing 


pOSSIb e 


mood of 
Prelude 
obviously 
he neatly fe 
that he thus thought 
American taste, und wrote the 
bande to please himself’? If in the 
merry movements he let himself go, 
did it as an accomplished musician and 
well-bred man, There no bid for 
no deliberate 
which, though com- 
would excite noisy 
Symphony audi- 


Gigue, lo, a 
jovous, 


it 


the 
lively, 
it. 


as OTS Is 


Sara- 


is 


of that 
unclean, 
even from a 


troduction 
and 


applause 


of ;ence in Boston. 


We all know the devotion 
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Spanish dance; | 


to please | 


he | 


in-~ |} 


and affec- | 
poser has composed a slow movement | tion shown by Mr Koussevitzky toward | 
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| Sériabin living and dea i aay Mg leh 
together, they toured together In ocrh- ie | 
beyeha life time; now that Seriabin is no | ensemble glistened and scintillated. 


more, his former colleague and his still Fleeting polyphonies, answering 
‘faithful friend delights in paying trib- }melodic strands and rhythmic  fig- 
‘ute to his memory. It is not surpr'"" \ures, full-throbbing tonal resonances 


| oncerts “x eek 
‘The program of the concerts ml xt week| | | 
will be ag foilows: Prokofieff. Classic! form derives? This new work of | 


) symphony (first time in boston), Aaron| Roussel’s, not six months finished, | 
'Copland, Concerto for pene und OY) consists of a Prelude, a Sarabande, | 


| corked {played the solo parts with brilliance 
eek ee tn’ se aud. finish, while. the surrounding 


ny tae . ' Sse r¥ Zk , +S 
ing then that Mr. Koussevitzky Y¥° all lent their glamour. _ | 


terday gave an extraordinarily eloquent 


reading of a work, which—no doubt | The first performance of the | 
to our misfortune—does..not appeal to Roussel Suite occurred in a very | 
us. Leaving out of the question the effective setting. This music, dedi- | 


strange inflated poem written by Noria- eated to Mr. Koussevitzky,; is based | 
bin for this composition; paying PO oy the classical suite of the seven- | 


attention to his theosophic and neo- teenth and eighteenth century. How | 


. ories Ee Cf t admire the : ’ 
upbeat art touts,” exprension. better set in relief its every individ- 


ual quality than by placing before it | 


oneert will be repeated tonight. 2 
oP aeoare music of the period from which its. 


as the earlier “Evocations” and the 


Symphony, RB flat major, No. I. 
| Roussel Suite Played strident “Padmavati.” Whether it be 
due to the classical form of the music 


| by Boston Orchestra or whether the years are mellowing 
Mm orioau=—— pen. 2a bm? M.z Roussel’s style of writing, this 
The Bostone Symphony Orchestra, new work shows a richness of pat- 
‘Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, gave tern and a tangibility not previously 


| ,-4.., discoverable in his compositions. 
the thirteenth program of the Friday Roussel has not discarded the ex- 


afternoon concerts at Symphony ofticisms of his instrumental tech- 
Hall yesterday afternoon. The music jigue; neither has he left behind him 


comprised Handel's Concerto Grosso ty4¢ multiplicity of tonal coloring 
for String Orchestra in B minor, NO. ang terseness of melodic idiom which 
12, Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto prew from his contact with the 
‘No, 4 in G major for Violin, Two Orient, But somehow, out of a com- 
‘Flutes and String Orchestra, Rous- )ination of the formal methods of the 
sel's Suite in F major (first time any- cighteenth century music-makers and 
where) and Scriabin’s “Poem Of the diverseness which is modernity | 
Hestasy,” this last arriving at @ in music he has concocted a striking | 
clearly limned and unusually aspir-| composition. There is dissonance | 
ing interpretation. aplenty, but not dissonance for its) 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s return from his! 5wn sensational sake. May it not be| 
brief vacation was the signal for pro-)ihat out of the present fashion among - 
longed applause from the audience.) composers of turning to the past the 
Finally, after many bows, he begaMm! music of today shall find coherent 
the concert with the Handelian music) ytterance? Dissonance untrammeled | 
which had not been heard in BoS-| and formlessness carried to absurd) 
ee “% ee rr erie Aly | extremes could never of arise agg nd 
ous r. Koussevitzky labored) have led to worth-while music. but 
valiantly with it and although the Men when, as M. Roussel has done, our 
ete ana oom and eee present-day composers erst ‘ot, 
eir best efforts, one cou ardly! diverted the experiments of the tat 
heln feeling that this music should! quarter of a century into clearly de- 
eujoy another rest, at least as long a8| fined highways rather than into the 
its recent one. 
Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto|then we shall indeed have not only 
fared far better than did the Handel.| music but music of worth and per- 
Messrs. Eurgin, Laurent and Bladet; manence. WO>u 8; 8. 
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‘usual twisting and contorted bypaths. | 


ANCIENTS IN ARRAY; 
ROUSSEL NEW-YOICED; 


jor how little Mr. Koussevitzky has ab-. 
sorbed the modernist gospel that skips. 
he nineteenth century and returns from . 
the twentieth to the eighteenth, is be-. 
side the point. Of himself he has a 
genuine flair, even a true affection for 
this music. He leads in it with an in-. 


stinctive divination as well as a prac+ 
CKRIABIN F R tised hand. Not Mozart and Haydn, 


WARM WELCOME FOR CONDUCTOR 
RETURNED 


Srey, Youu, ate te 2. 
‘Mr. Koussevitzky and the Old Master 
Workaday Concerto from Bach—Handel 

Striding and Glowing — Parisian Jeu 
a@Esprit—“The Poem of Ecstasy” for 
Better and for Worse 


Y the clapping that greeted Mr. 
| Koussevitzky yesterday after- 
| noon, he might have been absent 
| three months, instead of three 
|weeks, from the stage of Symphony 

Hall. No sooner had the audience 
caught sight of him than hands stirred. 
By the time he had reached his place the’ 
| whole house was applauding. For three 
‘minutes at least it would not be stilled; 

while the conductor stood with the bent 
head of touched acknowledgment. AS 
the Parisians have it, Mr. Koussevitzky 
is a ‘“‘very personal’ conductor. By 
the same token his regular hearers hold 
him in a “very personal’ regard. Last 
year upon his return from a winter holi- 
day they testified warmly to it. Yester- 
day the greeting was even heartier. Since 
the days of Nikisch (as those say that 
can recall a distant time) no such tie has 
bound conductor and public at the Sym- 


phony Concerts. In his itinerant years, | 


Mr. Koussevitzky passed from audience 
to audience, first in eastern, then in 
western Europe, and no similar relation 
was possible. ‘The more must it now 
pleasure him. . . 
4 


It was stimulating also to hear these 
plaudits before the Concerto Grosso of 
Handel and the Brandenburg Concerto 
of Bach that began the afternoon. Both 
represented a considerable and desirable 
change, by Mr. Koussevitzky accom- 
plished, in the routine of the concerts. 
Before his accession, Bach and Handel 
were rare comers to Symphony Hall. If 
twice or thrice a year they gained hear- 
ing, the conductorial duty was done; 
whereas the conductorial zeal usually be- 
640 With Mozart and Haydn. How much 


as with Dr. Muck, but Bach and Handel, | 
are second nature to him. 

Besides, as Mr. Koussevitzky’s term | 
lengthens, he is more fortunate in the 
choice of these ancient numbers, At the, 
outset, he seemed disposed to the pieces 
of secondary men, by him led frém ob-. 
scurity or by some archeologist of music 
re-discovered. Now and then the Muses 
did descend upon them, especially if they 
were the sons of Bach. Yet oftener they 
were doing the journeyman’s stint in the 
pattern of their hour. Now Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky prefers the two perdurable and 
unquestioned masters of their age, Bach 
and “Handel. With the latter—Concerti 
Grossi, Overtures and occasional pieces 
all counted—the field is wide. With the 
former, it is narrower and, in some re- 
spects, less representative. There are 
always the Brandenburg Concertos and 
the orchestral suites, Beyond, only 
transcriptions from choral-preludes, cla- 
‘vier or organ pieces stand in waiting, 
and these the ablest transcriber of this 
day—Mr. Stokowski—reserves obstinate- 
ly for his own concerts. 


S eiteiieeiaetindl 


The substance and the workmanship 
of the Fourth Brandenburg Concerto, as 
played on Friday, gave point to these 
reflections. The whole series was writ- 
‘ten for a Margrave of the time who hap- 
‘pened to have a taste for music, the means 
‘and rank to nourish it. As the seven- 
'teen-twenties understood the term, all six 
‘Concertos were salon-music. In one or 
another Bach rose above the level of the 
‘commission and his own surface-intent. 
‘Yet again he was doing the job as a dili- 
gent, but by no means inspired, craftsman, 
‘To such composition belongs this Fourth 
‘Concerto for two flutes, violin and string- 
lorchestra. The solo-instruments are in- 
isistently displayed in blending or in eon- 
‘trast; the flute-parts are incessantly 
“fussed up” as for favorite virtuosi. The 
‘germinating musical ideas do not seize 
either ear or mind; the counterpoint sel- 
dom rises above ready skill. The slow 
movement stirs no songful emotion; 
ithe quick movements attain no ardent 
lstride. The Concerto resolves itself into 
‘a virtuoso-music, early eighteenth century 
lmanner and little else; while as such the 
‘audience plainly received it. Thrice it 
had Messrs. Laurent, Bladet and Burgin 
upon their feet, while Mr. Koussevitzky 
also blessed them. Once more, however, 
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his intelligence with eighteenth 
pieces stood him in good stead. 
more ‘than twenty voices he reduced the‘ 
string chorus, concentrating it around 
him. t in 
a small room, oth 
stood forth c 

bright in every infiection. 

The Twelfth Concerto Grosso of Han- 
del (in B minor) asked and received no 
such diminution. The richer and more so- 
norous the string choir, the more. stately, 
splendid and sumptuous goes the grandi- 
ose George Frederick. Here he writes 
no quick movements of racing, sus: 
pended or evenly balanced figures—for 
the seventeen-thirties, the regular thing 
in the regular way. Instead, the string- 
orchestra and the solo-voices span ample 
spaces with ardent stride. These allegros 
resound and march; a dignity that is, 
almost exaltation garbs them; they are 
music by divine right—a faith in those) 
days—of matter and manner. No whit) 
behind lag the slow movements. Here 
are Handel’s velvet depths and silken 
heights; while between expands the 
arc of his instrumental song. | 

Sentiment, as the eighteenth century | 
interpreted it, little shapes and colors) 
these Largos; still less does emotion, as) 
the nineteenth century understood the | 
term, fashion and impregnate them.) 
Rather, they concentrate the nobility, 
even the sedate grandeur, of expanding 
and coalescing musical sound, In the 
very spacing dwells magnificence; while} 


every veriod rounds proudly. Music-:' 


‘century rhythmed. Soon the whole orcnestta, 
To re ata which Monsieur Roussel seldom dis- 


penses, is singing an unmistakable tune, 
light-hearted withal; while play of harmo- 
nies and timbres keep it glinting, and 


spoken, 
The ensuing Saraband inclines more to 


modernist intricacy than to ancient sim- 

plicity, to decoration quite as much as & 

development. Monsieur Roussel returns | 

to short-breathed motivs, tingling har- § | ~ 


monies, and individualized orchestra, 
keys not always amicably related. 
Through a modern lens and in novel as-, 
pect we regard—aurally—an ancient re-| 
lief still large of line and grave of sug: | 
restion. With the Gigue, the austere 
Roussel (as it has been the custom to 
believe) is almost “on the loose.” At the 


‘intermission some vowed they heard syn- 


copations worthy of Mr. Gershwin. Any-f 


‘how, there were dance-rhythms that the 


eighteenth century never knew; over all 
keen color and sharp accents. <A jeufg 
desprit is Monsieur Roussel’s exercise f 
with new wine in old bottles, refilled by 
a gay and free-handed vintner. By all 
odds he is a man and composer of more 
than one mood. Most un-Americanly, 
he refuses—this once—to conform to his 


nook. 


eee 


For ending, Skriabin's “Poem of 
Ecstasy,” played with the intense faith 
and the burning command of every 


making in this Handel of maturity could! measure that only Mr. Koussevitzky, 


be not only stately but superb. No doubt) 
the time, like every other, loved its | 
formulas; but on occasion Handel could) 


vitalize them by the wealth of his re- 
source, the puissance of his creative im- 
pulse. The orchestra, the conductor, felt 
the impetus. And for twenty-one years 
this Concerto has gathered dust on a 
back-shelf of the library! For a master 
Mr. Koussevitzky was now discoverer, 


tere cece et 


Yes: Monsieur Roussel, not too far 
from his sixties, has caught the infection. 
No more than the middle-aged Stravin- 
sky and Casella, or the young modern- 
ists. still in exuberant twenties, does he 
resist it. He also must write his Suite, 
enclosed in the old bottles of elghteenth- 
|century forms, fermented, from occasion 
to occasion, with the new wine of twen- 
tieth-century practice. When Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky proposed to him a piece for the 
| conductor's concerts in Boston, New 
York and Paris, gleefully, as it seems, he 
-get.to the task. A Prelude, a Saraband 
and a Gigue were his molds; a full but 
not inflated, modern orchestra his in- 
strument, well-filled in the percussive 
corner. The Prelude swings away full- 
voiced, warmly phrased, vigorously 


among the conductors of these days, may 
still summon. Possibly, he overdoes the 
effort, since in the zeal of his devotion 
he would draw something from every 
measure. How well he unfolds and em- 
phasizes Skriabin’s technical skill and 
imagination—his sense of lambent wood- 
winds, deep-running basses, plangent 
strings, proclaiming trumpets! Like twog 
field-marshals winning 4& battle of the & 
concert-hall, composer and conductor or . 
ganized ascents, descents and far-sweep- | 
ing climaxes. Like two Slavs in a blood- § 
protherhood of tortured aspiration and § 
up-coiling ecstasy, they sent themes 
writhing out of the tonal mass, gathering 
lusher and lusher harmonic vesture, 
finally clanging from a hundred gon! 
charged voices. Magnitude without 
depth; might when it is also pire: 
smeary romanticism, morbid and sel 
titillating mysticism. No doubt pot 
understand, else they would not pn 
“their” Skriabin. For us others wr 
outer darkness, surfeited ears, cloyé 


imagination. 
Bight horns do not &@ pass! 
Nor shrilling flutes 4 rage. 
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- HEARTIEST 


broadly wrought counterpoint gives ite : 
owaen and downward sweep. Hear the | also the perfection of the performance. 
usually brooding enigmatic Roussel, free- | And, for the matter of that, is. there 

warm-spirited, gamesome. : ; any other orchestra in the world today 
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r Symphony Audience 


Warmly Cordial to 


Koussevitzky 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


| Returning to a Friday afternoon 
_ audience in Symphony Hal] after an 
absence of two weeks, Mr. Kousse- 


| vitzky was greeted yesterday with | 
|almost as much warmth as though | 


|the concert had been the first one 
| of the season. In fact.at no other 
| time during the afternoon was there 


| to be heard applause of like hearti- 


‘ness and fervor, although the con- 


' 
| cert was one of uncommon ex- 
| cellence. 


eel 


BEAUTY OF STRING TONE 


earn. Me. Casella at the concerts of 
mew weer, Mr. Koussevitzky had in 
seat ne nidaom d a modern piece in an- 
yi yle, a Suite in M major by 
2 |. Roussel, written especially for 
PB mono. gh by the Boston Symphony 
* ag ony under Mr. Koussevitzky, and 
ci : Casella he chose to give this 
Hb ae an. 18th century setting, 
nena g efore it both a Concerto 
er Handel (No. 12, in B minor). 
sak iy Br gar Brandenburg Con- 
, string arc se Or at incl, aringe 
hon pt ad Handel’s Concerto yester-| 
0 Doe could but recall Beethoven's! 
eet assertion that Handel was the 
aor of masters. Beside this noble 
pe Me is ceeieeecaten in inven- 
*. 1S unpretentious in for é 
texture, the Concerto of ain as yo 


|{as its thematic. substance is concerned, 
| seemed almost paltry. But in Bach’s— 
piece there was for compensation the 
charm of color, created by the two 


| flutes and the handful of strings, and 


} whose string choir, even with a 
| Koussevitzky to guide and inspire it, 
| could have played the music of Handel 
with such mingled richness and vital- 
‘ity of tone, such depth and breadth 
_of expression? 


| Im Casella’s Favor 


a. “as ¥ 
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| As was indicated above, Roussel’s 
| new Suite, like Mr. Casella’s Partita, 
aims at a union of the older style of 
composition and the newer musical for- 
mulas. Comparisons are, of course, 
odious although sometimes unavoid- | 
able; but of the two men the Italian 
seems to have done the sounder, the 
more convincing job. | 
Of the three movements that make 
Koussel’s suite, the ‘Prelude is marked 
by a certain strength of sinews, not 
of lungs; the Sarabande by the same 
strength plus no small degree of musi- 
cal beauty; while the Gigue is essen- 
tially cheerful and invigorating. In 
short, a music ably made but smacking 
more of contrivance than of inner come 
pulsion. 


“Poem of Ecstasy” 


| It was with Scriabin’s gorgeous- 
|toned, superbly sensuous ‘Poem of 
Ecstasy,’ relatively inarticulate jn 
Symphony Hall until Mr. Koussevitzky 
disclosed its true voice, its full possi- 
bilities, that the conductor closed his 
first Boston concert more than two 
| years ago. At that time the piece, or 
| rather its stupendous presentation, cre< 
_ ated a veritable furore of excitement. 
| Repeated yesterday in a performance 
quite as remarkable in spirit and tech- 
nically superior to its predecessor, it 
provoked enough plaudits to return the 
conductor once to the stage. Audi- 
ences, like individuals, it would seem, 
can get used to anything. 


VARIED PROGRAM AT 
SYMPHONY GONGERT; 


Works by Bach, Handel, | 


and Two Moderns Played - 
4) tw fee, Dei eX, y bo 


Mr Koussevitzky chose a vari 


eram for vwectordaw'’as Carmnhan«- 
Cv ~ + Ver J ~~ ~ J sm1puony Coii- 


cert, Skriabin’s “Poem of Ecstasy” 
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I. Allegro moderato. 
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| baffling music, full of ejaculatory 
‘fervor, was’ as remarkable for elo- 
quence, and distinguished by a higher 
degree of competence from the or- 
chestra, which has: improved notably ‘lies 
in the past two seasons. Larghetto. 
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{was the chief number. ‘The first part the “recorter” referred to in our | 


Elizabethan poets. The “continuo,” or’ 
hof the program ‘included a Handel Con- fisured bass, P iich in the 18th century 


‘certo Grosso in B minof, last played would have been played on _ eae 
| : eh’ - by the conductor, was ac 

| here a ageing pee orally by two double basses not 
enbure Concerto, not previously heard . 


: | the original score. One assumer 
‘at these concerts and a new Suite iN that since these could not of» them- 


: | oa 
| ’ arisian composer, Albert|selves supply the missing harmonies; 
Sigman welttat eapecially for Mr}indicated by the figures some | 

'Koussevitzky and the Boston Sym- | tional changes of scoring were made. 
phony and performed yesterday for the | | 
first time anywhere. “Poem of Ecstasy | 
t 


Mr Koussevitzky ~~ My A aay: tens ee ia iiks Be 
, ; * v* , ral s - 3 
with exceptional warmth I H C G 


appearance vesterday, presumably | quently played as it was, did not seem | 


that he has consented to stay as Riba The slow movement has a ponderous | 
Pine ‘e seasons, pernaps; | 
ductor for two mo} 5 cted last ate dignified emotionalism. 4 
because Casella ctgeae ry pach id ‘; the! Mr Koussevitzky excels in the music | 
Roussel’s new suble. igs gett rarded {of Skriabin. He chose the “Poem Of 
work of a man under 30, 4 Re fre. | Hcstasy,’’ it will be recalled, as the| 
‘ . . yrpo? ’ se.° ¢ espite od ea - ~ _-* = — _— nc} | 
as showing great Agri os at the +. , chief number on his very first Boston | 
quent and obvious tra’ ntemporary | Program and gave then a_ reading 
- > “10 vf ne SOTLLE Asa, 44 : +S rday's| 
fluence of suc h fasten ’ But Roussel | hitherto unequalled here. Yeste rday | . Allegro moderato. 
was born in 1869, and Is oan Wee ca cee baffling music, full of ejaculatory | 
ayaa ike nearly a 16 mans mp , sle for elo- 
The suite, unlike “ee Bee has no’! fervor, was as | remarkable 7 tend 
previous tag ol rit sg i en “pure /' quence, and meting yisies by yt hice bh 
‘ogram. e adescrives a “ nine Tee etence from tne or- 
ie = gle ‘th no attempt to tell a story | Gegree 0% aia aes § roved notably 
ine t . Ther are but} chestra, which has lnprovec ei toc, | . Allegro. 
;: © ” ‘Pp re € Y IAL . ; sar o 
| ' bs title relude, 4 , 3 ' hac ever . sargnetto. 
three mov ements, vitae <8 enpe en One doubts if this piece has | e\ . ap 
sarabande, anu gigue. Randy of | been better played anywhere Asinep a Finale 
sCOre ‘or full modern orchestra, Of). o. wacterdayv tt one cannot whoie ale. 
scored 01 4 in Stravinsky’s ‘‘Sacre.”’ | bem VORLOPGRY, be . lerstand its 
the type used in » a “cee ans | heartedly admire it or unaderstane ° Con] ) 
The old dance forms ate ons ~ | full significance. 4 Gd age IPAIANC Conce SF F 
the two latter movements by a con- Next week Aaron Copland will pia: rto for ] ianoforte and Orchestra 
1 h: ay . SYNCO-e | , 8 T oy concerto > . 
scientious rather than hilarious synco the piano pare lm his new conce (In one moy ement) 
¢ for its first ic performance. Froko- . 
ine ins ay is so elaborate a poly- ' iy a rot dymohony 4. na (First Performance) 
e pre uce = '¢ .« y sae a th < ‘ le S AaSs1Cé - J * 7 ‘“ " om can? ’ 
Pa olhhic gr > y 7 ~ =TY wer i » oC ‘ ; ed, i 
cently fashionable curious attempte@ other numbers annount schumann , : Svmpho in B-Al : : 
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——— | . AN ae , 
| | eat un poco maestoso; Allegro molto vivace. 
; Se ° ae 1e€tto, 
Cordial Applaus 


listinctly of opinion that rag Molto vivace. 
One was distinc i rit that | . Alben a, 
this suite is not a modern masterpiece, | sro animato e g 
but the work of one who follows rather | 
than leads the procession of musical | 
history. Roussel, if he does not belong) SOLOIS 
of right to the vanguard of progress, T 
at least marches not far behind it. It | AARON COPLAND 
is a long way from “La Ville Rose, : 
written in 1909, to this suite, composed | iE 
last year. Pa | es cast] 

Mr Koussevitsky and the orchestra 
spared no pains on the performance, : 
which was cordially applauds d. | Th bandos 

Sad) Geandenburg Concerto” in G| : ere will be an intermission before the symphony 
major, for violin, two _ flutes and 
strings, heard yesterday is, an exam-| Clev sl 
ple of Bach’s ability to write graceful | Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898, — 
¢ ight-heartec usic which after}, : , 
and light-hearted mu | oh after} | the head in places af sill 
two centuries still sounds frest te Every licensee shall not. ; var P 

pe ise rnaer » Ober : “ vr? not, in his place of amus ll 
was not always a ponderous Olympian. : ¢ view of the exhibit: ement, allow any person to wear u h . 
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eloguent, differed in several ‘details 
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‘from the original score. The two, 
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flutes were modern flutes, not obso- wen 

lete ‘‘flute-a-bec,’’ which seems to have ks to be played at these concerts may be seen in the 
4m enme roughly speaking, as | 
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for String Orchestra | 


Classic Symphony, Op. 25 


(First Performance in Boston) 
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14TH CONCERT 


*“ctory. The piquancy of the two middle | 
mnevements was especially enjoyed by) 
the audience, warmly applausive of the 
whole work, as it had been of the Suite 
by Bach. 


| One should be sorry for Mr. Copland. 
| His ‘‘Music for the Theatre, played here 
| A late in 1925, was much more to his 


Program Includes Cop- 
land, Prokofieff, Schu- 
mann, and Bach Pieces 


oe ae 8 8+ ee 


CONCERT TO BE 
REPEATED TONIGHT 


Harald gem, 24, 1924. 
By PHILIP HALE ($ , 

The 14th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky, con~- 
@uctor, took place yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony hall. The program was 
as follows: Bach, Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 3 for strings; Prokofieff, ‘“‘Classio’’ 
Eymphony (first time in Boston): Cop- 
land,’ concerto in one movement for 
piano and orchestra (first performance); 
Schumann, Symphony in B flat major, 
Wo. 1 op. 38. Mr. Copland was the pianist. 

After a virile, strongly rhythmed per- 
formance of Bach’s music, came the 
“Classic”? symphony of Prokxofieff. Were 
those who. were disturbed by the 
Scythian” suite and ‘‘They are Seven” 
of this composer, reassured by the word 
Classico’? Did they enter the hall free 
from fear of the ‘‘Wild’’ Russian and 


his splendid savagery? The statemenot 


that his idea in this Symphony was ‘‘to | 


catch the spirit of Mozart and to put 
down that which, if he were living now, 
Mozart might put Into his scores,”’ did 
mot inspire confidence or kindle joyful 
anticipation, for one remembered that 


the Stravinsky of the latter years in- 
Sists that he fs writing in the manner 
of Bach. And with what dire results! 

Prokofieff’s Symphony turned out to 
Ye a delightful little work, fresh, melo- 
“10us, Vivacious, with significant themes; 
masterly, not pedantic treatment of 
them; charming orchestration achieved 
by apparently simple means, but show- 
ing consummate Skill. The first move- 
ment and the finale were in many meas- 
ures truly Mozartian in mood, the Lar- 
ghetto and the Gavotte were more mod 


a 


“en but in no way ageressively contra- 


credit than his Symphony for organ and 
orchestra heard earlier in that year. 
One hoped to note continued p ogress in 
the invention of thematic material; in 
firmness of control, so that one could 
say he was leaving the experimental | 
state and writing with surety, no longer | 
relying on what he thought would at-| 
tract attention by novelty and audacity. | 
If this concerto shows the present! 
eondition of Mr. Copland’s musica] 
mind, he is on the wrong track. One is 
not easily annoyed in these days by a 
free use of dissonances, by daring juxta- 
positions of tonalities, if they are effec- 
tive; if they serve in establishing a 
mood, contemplative, flery, sombre: if 
there is a revelation of strength, how- 
ever barbaric, of beauty, however 
Strange and fantastical, In this Con-| 
certo we found little to attract, Httle to. 
admire, much to repel. 
Jazz is not the monster it hag been | 
called; it has alreadv had its uses; it 
has stimulated symphonic composers to 
greater rhythmie energy and freedom. 
it all depends on the use made of this 
form’ of music. There must also be | 
originality in the “‘tune’’ and in the | 
treatment when ft is allowed to in- | 
fluence a work of importance. Mr. | 
Copland is not yet an adept itn this. 
field. | 
The Goncerto also shows a shocking 
lack of taste, of proportion. The first 
measures are proof enough. After 
thunderous, blaring measures in which 
One brass instrument vies with another | 
in arrogant announcement—announce- | 
ments without logical connection, though | 
the composer says this introduction | 
proclaims the principal thematic ma- 
|terial—there are gentle, Purposeless | 
measures for the piano. which is: 
\ Struck by fingers apparently directed 
at random, as a child amuses itself by 
making noises when it is restless in 


/ the room. 

We do not doubt Mr. Copland’s hon- 
esty of purpose; !f¢ is the purpose, the 
musical scheme that is to be deplored. 
Yesterday some tn the audience laughed, 
a& sif the Concerto were a huge joke 
played on the hearers, also On Mr., 


Koussevitzky, who, as Mr. Copland says, | 
suggested to him the composition of it. 
The question comes up legitimately: 
Does Mr. Copland hear musia in this 
way? Is his musical speech natural 
or acquired? His next composition may 
| answer satisfactorily these questions. 
Let us not forget that the leading” 
, Unglish réviewers characterized Schu- 
|mann’s Symphony in B flat when they 
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snevements was especially enjoyed by 
: the audience, warmly applausive of the | 


whole work, as it had been of the Suite 
by Bach. 
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‘first heard it as belonging to the ‘“‘Brok- |’ 


en Crockery School.’’. Our objection to} 
Mr. Copland’s broken crockery is that 
it is not of the first quality. 

This Symphony of Schumann's was 
| eloquently performed, so eloquently that 
one forgot the various adverse judg- 
‘ments that have been passed upon it 
‘from the days of Chorley and Davidson 
to those of Vincent d’Indy. 
| The concert will be repeated tonight. 
‘The orchestra will be away next week. 
| The program of Feb. 11 and 12 is as fol- 
lows: Langendoen, Variations for strings 
ion a Dutch Theme of A. Valerius; 
Brahms, Piano Concerto No, 2, B flat 
minor (Moriz Rosenthal, pianist); Elgar, 
‘Variations on an Original Theme. Mr. 
Langendoen is a violoncellist in the or- 
| chestra., 


COPLAND’S 
LATEST IS | 


POOR STUFF 


hears often, came the Third Branden- 


burg Concerto of Bach, already con- 
ducted here by Mr. Koussevitzky. A 
work in which Bach is~less the poet 
in tones than the spinner of an intri- 
cate and somewhat monotonous con- 
trapuntal web, this concerto was mag- 
nificently played by the orchestra's 
string choir, and Mr. Koussevitzky 
bade these gentlemen rise in response 
to the warm applause, 

From Bach the programme leapt a 
couple of centuries to the so-called 
‘classic’? Symphony of Prokofieff, But 
the leap proved not such a wide one) 
after all, since in this work of his 27th | 
vear the gifted Russian set out, and 
with a measure of success, to ape the 
manner, style and idiom of Mozart. 
Brief, tuneful, cleverly made, this. 
symphony in miniature is pleasant. 
enough to hear, and yesterday’s audi- 
ence received it gracefully, Only a 
captious critic would suggest that Mo- 
gart wrote better ‘‘Mozart’’ than 
Prokofieff possibly could, and that 
Prokofieff writes ‘‘Prokofieff’” far bet- 
ter than he does ‘“Mozart.’’ 

And then came the aural sensation, 
not merely of the afternoon, but of the 
season, the first performance on any 
concert etage of Aaron Copland’s new 
Concerto for piano and orchestra, with 
the composer himself as pianist assist- 


ing in the deed. Thrice has this youns- 
est of recognized American composers 


' been honored by Mr. Koussevitzky in 


Symphony in Banal 


Piece With the 


Composer 


Boston. 

To question Mr. Copland’s sincerity 
would be unjust.and unkind. It was 
necessary only to watch him yesterday 
to be convinced that he is in deadly 
earnest. But if there exists anywhere 
in the world of music a stranger con- 
|catenation of $meaninglessly ugly 
‘sounds and distorted rhythms,- Boston 
| has been spared it. Since there must 
'be a bit of jazz in all American music 


Copland’s 
Mowtor Jom, U9. L927. 


GS Fourteen HALL, Boston’ — 


Fourteenth pair of concerts by| slow 


lyric section” and 


tra, Serge Koussevitzky, conductor,| POSer’s description. 


Jan. 28 and 29, 1927. The program: 


TG inadon tok ane Sedat N® 3} fairly be called lyric, and not une 
Prokofieff—Classic Symphony, op. 25. | Dleasing, even if the thematic mate- 
Copland—Concerte for pianoforte and| rial does not on a first hearing strike 
Schumann—Symphony in B flat major, OM@ a8 vital. In the second portion 

No. 1, op. 38. the composer frankly goes over to 


Schumann’s Symphony had been ‘#@ enemy, and writes in the idiom 
of jazz. Apparently he has been 


| Played earlier in the season. The gitting at the feet of Henry Cowell 
third Brandenburg Concerto has too, for he introduces the first theme 


| been heard in previous seasons un- Of this section on the piano with 


‘der Mr. Koussevitzky, but when has bunched fingers; and although he re- 


frains f Si j 
| it been performed with such lim pid- Sopeaees. the aie te ot diigee aa 


ity, flexibility and grace as on Fri- the same as it he had not exercised 

iday afternoon? No wonder the Such restraint. 

/audience applauded until Mr. Kous- Tt is in this section that saxo- 
Phones and other wind instruments 


sevitzky called the men to their feet. ? t 
A similar tribute was paid after ‘“'T0duce sounds that suggest do- 


ithe “Classic’ Symphony of Proko- mestic animals. Both this farmyard 
| fieff, which received hha Heat sie f _| dialogue and the “tone-cluster” ef- 
| st perform , 

/ance in Boston. Some, haying lis- fects on the piano stirred the lis- 
|tened previously to the Suites from|‘®2ers to hilarity. This showed a 
| “The Loves of the Three Oranges” |™@&"Ked growth on the part of the 
and “Chout,” the “Scythian” Suite Friday audience, which not long ago 
and the choral piece ‘‘They Are would have been affronted. We re- 
Seven,” may have been perturbed at fretted to observe that even the men 
the sight of Prokofieff’s name again of the orchestra were unable to pre- 
lon the program. The designation Serve a fitting gravity. But both com- 
“Classic,” coming from so horren-|P°Ser and conductor registered ut- 
dous a composer, might well have|™0St seriousness, a sufficient rebuke 
|caused apprehension of sardonic in-|t® audience and instrumentalists. 


| Apprehension quite un-! It would have been easier to be- 


i 
i 
| 
t 


Piano Concerto 


The Concerto is in one movement, 
but i8 divided into two sections, 9 
“a fast 
the Boston Symphony Orches-| rhythmic one,” to borrow the cba: | 

Although the. 
harmonies are acrid throughout, the 
first part of this composition may 


“BY WARREN STOREY SMI 
There are some who do not hold! witer paadness. 


man in the audience 


No doubt a 


‘land's Concerto. That 


Symphony of Robert Schumann, but | merely snickered, and was politely ap- 


done. 


‘the harshest critic of this simple-| plausive when the piece was 
minded music must have warmed to | ac 
it at Symphony Hall yesterday after- | 
noon since, repeating the Symphony | 
from the concerts of a few weeks, 
ago, Mr. Koussevitzky gave it on this | 
occasion a singularly flattering set- 
ting. 


-_ os 
mene 


| 
PROKOFIEFF’S SYMPHONY | 
By way of beginning to as oddly as- | 


| sorted a Symphony programme as one! 


: yx a 4 nowadays, Mr. Copland has his meas- 
a ‘ures in that vein, but as one young 
remarked, no 


| dance-hall would tolerate jazz of such 
Muropean 

:} | 1¢ ‘ould have hissed Mr. Cop- 
‘In especially high regard the First | audience would h SY Deans 


| tentions. 


founded. This is a Prokofieff milder |lieve in the solemnity of the occa- 


even than he of the violin and piano 
fotore str ge ny When he said “Classic” he 
}meant it. His Symphony is quite 
Mozartean, especially in the first 
; movement. In the Larghetto a Rus- 
| Sian Shadow is discernible behind 
|Deruke and ruffles, and does not 
| Wholly fade away in the Gavotte or 
the Finale. But the composition is 
| quite eighteenth century in mood. 

| Aaron Copland played the piano 
| part in his Concerto, performed at 
| the Friday concert for the first time 
| Anywhere, He is a young Ameri- 
, Can, In Whose importance as a com- 
| ella mr ah a evidently 
| S devote - 

Conductor M sprog ioe ‘hescamee 
| his Symphony for Organ and or- 
bowers and his “Musie for the 
|) 4ucealer,” and su 

Fe thas tiene ua the writing) 


’ 


\Sion if the composer had not been 
‘reported as saying that his work is 
to be regarded as absolute music, 
entirely innocent of a program, The 
bellowings of primeval animals in 
Stravinsky's “Rite” are justified by 
the “argument,” but such sounds are 
not readily reconciled with pure 
music. Mr, Copland is gaid to have 
declared of the Concerto that “you 
couldn’t read a program into it if. 
you tried.” But with no effort at all | 
the listener visualizes a jazz dance 
hall next door to a poultry yard. But 
let us be warned by experience and 
ohservation, and not be too hasty in 
dismissing this novel piece. Mr. 


had introduced, Koussevitzky worked hard for its 


success and applauded its com 

with more than eonvintienas 
warmth. It may be that in a few 
years we shall all agree that Cop-. 
land’s Piano Concerto ‘and Gersh- 
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PROKOFIEV’S FEAT: 
COPLAND THE OGRE; f..c"3*c 
SCHUMANN RENEWED} oui." 


the ante-cham- 
isix of the Con- 
‘of them are in- 


PLEASURE, PLAUDITS, DERISION,) another may 


WRATH le heart. Possi- 
|} as played yes: 
Sr Ane . Orn. 27. [727 agree merits. It 
A Many-Tempered Symphony Concett— pir js ce Alan 
Stirring Beginning with Bach—Mozart),..+ two move- 
via Leningrad—Mr. Koussevitzky Takes(e pace is brisk, 
‘a , Cc to” and lively; the 
a New Way—“‘That Terrible Concerto hergetic, vivid, 
ty { mong sixty-odd 
HERE IS but one sentence wher@ 4.4, on Friday, 
with to describe the Symphony f tone. Off the 
Concert of yesterday. The rural tky’s choir, it 
press provides it: “A good timejq and sharp 

was had by all.’ Mr. Koussevitzky 


surely enjoyed the afternoon, since he musical sound, 


was setting forth a Symphony by his or sped, thrilled 
friend, Prokofiev, and a Concerto by hisitge, driving. the 
protégé, Aaron Copland. Mr. Coplandjrn, stinging it 
had the pleasure of a piece played andttroke. whipped 
heard for the first time in public. As foria fiery pageant 


the audience, it passed from one raptur¢ine, pathing the | 


to another, save through the brief spac6échangeful  pat- 
in which the new Concerto—“‘the jazz- counter-motion 
concerto’’—burst like a hail-storm uponp deeper. No 
the sunlit scene. The listeners of Friday: major was an- 
Salute Mr. Koussevitzky more heartilyge violins, three 
than do those of Saturday; while yester-; with bass, of 
day they fell not a whit below the mark.¢t in the salons 
The creative fire, the vivid rhythmic mo-qj by the string 
tion, the bite of the strings, through, it evokes the 
Bach's third Brandenburg Concerto €x-jpulation, the 
hilarated them and gleeful was the  clap- fogress that a 
pings of hands. The pervading joy was fandelian, could 
multiplied while Prokofiev’s ‘Classical lays conductors 
Symphony” ran graceful,smiling, trans- Fams, so do they 
parent course. If the heavens darkened voice. Sonort- 
over Mr. Copland’s Concerto, theyand the deed is 
cleared again to the vernal tunes and dience. Why not 
the dreaming or skipping fancies of h Brandenburg 
Schumann’s Symphony in B-flat. Nor gard in Boston, 
was the Concerto—except to composers @ basses, with a 
Whose music Mr. Koussevitzky declines 

to play—quite the accursed thing. Oney’’ of Prokofiev 
could laugh at it, derisively, as a supe-' happy artifice. 
rior person amused; or rail at it, which Jvements in the 
pastime is no small relief to the Tory! keys from D 
temperament; or watch with entertain-| There is little 
ment the commotion all around. Some ipatterns woven 
Said there were hisses, as upon the idjusted, neatly 
cay when Dr. Muck played the Five sain with too 
Orchestral Pieces of Schonberg. If so,/ The harmony 
‘hey were hisses from lips polite, inaudi. arent, reaching 
ble outside the immediate neighborhood. fhromatics. The 
By all odds a cheerful afternoon with the feak from an 
‘win arts of the making and the ‘playing |estra in the 
~* MUSIC alive and alight. tL of tones. A 
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‘No doubt the Brandenburg Concertos}| a formal : 
enjoy a questionable prominence in thejor freer from senti-, 
) music of Bach because, among his mea-/ laid by his native 
| gre orchestral pieces, they are the most |his scholarship and 
_viable. The devoted and deep-dyed|d to be gently but 
i Bachians, setting largest store by the/fo doubt he has’ 
church cantatas, the choral preludes and|job; one does when 
the Passions, regard ‘his courtly music| Mozart wag hard: 
almost scornfully. He who dallies with|€very phrase; so 
it lingers in triviality—at the ante-cham- pes and tick-tock 
; ber of a master. Yet all six of the Con-;|from sentiment, so 
dresses will be made. L.A. S. | the early work oF & mien certos are amusing; most of them are in- &8ck and white. 
my . im Vi 3 nh yecome a Freat Comps: teresting; while one or another may’sS all, tha gentler 
| PLANT rin £4 a bi seize the mind and stir the heart. Possi-18 game, not to he’ 
| U | hoo Gs: oitas be ke bly the third in G major, as played -yes~16 charm of Proko- 
| OWRAMEIAAIY AM | 3 ‘ric utterance. {|terday, partakes of all three merits. It legance of handling 
, S} itae 4) awa verv little fumbling. In the all 3 mea) jis written for string choir, used often °8ress, the limpid 
i Ube PAA e FM Nore ee ie Gnale. the capricious and fragmer wa. en masse or group by group, seldom inSs of it all. Onee 
pues ‘use of rhvthm is a bit questionable . : {solo-voices. There are but two move-fror-like, reflecting 
: ‘ Ae SSS leven here it is at Copland’s epis: }jments, both Allegros. The pace is brisk, ‘erns. In Prokofiev 
His New U oncerto FYrOVES! at details in his development, #the rhythms firm-footed and lively; the bars ago—a scholar- 
his themes or at the main outi aplay of: counterpoint energetic, vivid, cy, a Slav sensibili- 
Vane atinnal LU | | manifold. Distributed among sixty-odd five back and smile 
Q ) Re ERI WY ON Da A The pian in concerto is | we Voices, as the Concerto was on Friday, | a. hand to draw 
4 — reated as a ASE, +: ERR MEP eas . Hit is in perpetual flood of tone. Off the sic effortYees and 
Pee Coniand “bo: Ml rts | Oe) See ee Seay en SOO Ee ve es eed Hibows of Mr. Koussevitzky’s choir, it /Ures Into the “an-| 
8), ose eis seeing damage att REOeRee, EMR MRS Ss See ee ilcame also warm-phrased and sharp| Style are dry ex-| 
| ¥,. In 19 i OR tHe Bae; akin to that of the narp. ih de ledged. lunt-fingered. Pro- | 
(it, was the soloist at y cay ee; CRCS, Ye op er yee aa Sait ee | The steady stream of musical sound, the ear. Constder | 
1 tl 3Gr Yt. fin pa PY Fee aes o | J blended or parted, stirred or sped, thrilled Ptible Koussevitzky. | 
Ipiano part in a y concerto, writ-;). ae.) of the extreme top ni “ithe ear. The creative urge, driving the |! the tone, accent, | 
‘ten at the suggestion Mr Kouss eat ey hoard. not alizgine thaf “imusic forward at every turn, stinging it ing from Bachian | 
lvitzky, and performed y a roper place on the stage was | Fihome at almost every stroke, whipped |T8ce. | 
Lay me anywhere. torilvy not that » piano sclois P}the aural nerves. As in a fiery pageant aa have romantic | 
| , ‘imoved these masses of tone, pathing the had only to wait 
Piair. The reaction to changeful pat-|Phony of the in- 
terns in motion and _ counter-motion |f the horns - full- 
4 1a © | Bicould hardly have beer deeper. No |U0us, with songful 
rae. ere ic: eye bh’ «pa pag aq. ict upon Alm oF ) “BH i, doubt, this Concerto in G major was an- |°S chortling vigor: 
Cn erent a | ce an fey PUN pM De, ARR pother thing when the three violins, three ’ ‘ores hia _Wood= 
ch yg illade ult to hear the mu-| poo Sas) “Glessical. Sym phone violas, three violoncellos, with bass, of en ua accent. 
Vale clearly. riter 1 erie? music. ¥ f}the manuscript, played it in the salons |"°SS: sturdy and 
Met. bo near a particularly per-|.. .~ aétamut to create oul of jof Cb&then; but projected by the string |? "“hythmic life. 
iwehea-portion o » congregation,’ ..,jous musical imagination the "choir of Symphony Hall, it evokes the |? Writes a_ slow 
‘but there was a distinct undercur- {4:4 pozart. if miraculously ‘}magnificences of manipulation, the |!2dS sweetish and 
‘rent of commo -jfervor and sweep of progress that a clean -9cgee rege 
} during the final allegro } | conceivably use. Bach, for the moment Handelian, could 1” Prokofiev. He 
| At the close or the piece there wer late very brief, deftly turned, Hijalso summon. As nowadays conductors |" Of his finale— 
La, few scatteyed hisses ¥ weer”) Pathe) ybvious prettiness Of” ®t broaden his place on programs, so do they /05 a-quiver with 
Pe eas, And Bo Bent eck. | They were gracefully play ed an Wideepen and sharpen his voice. Sonori- -'ying for instru- 
‘Wia led out) Mr Copland to ac-| Warmly. ap eee the y jties, rhythm, plasticity—and the deed is yar’ rar Piste 
knowledge the applause which there Pengram Lernat Lhened dene upon an exulting audience. Why not ob ank an Poy 6 
upon swelled ‘respectable propor-|4 rogram Lengiaer é ‘match it with that sixth Brandenburg /!°7?2% such is the 
ie program has | Concerto, almost never heard in Boston, U!14@nn must have 
‘je through a down- 
es. And sentiment? 


wholly incidental use of sa‘ mes, on "raat "1a ae 
muted trumpets, bits of jazz rhythm|a nobly energetic piec ogg =o, The “Classic Symphony” of Prokofiev S"re that it leaves 
and other effects which the public hasj listened to. - ne Bee “No is a miniature miracle of happy artifice, U4nn, writing for 
come to associate with modern dancing || hat: of 408 eaten It traverses four brief movements in the @"!c, less flowing | 
rather than with the Sym ie coh} replaced — Rrespraiee ce - MB NRE orthodox succession of keys from D 
certs. Since Mr Copland has written pap erat Gm ‘was eloque! major back to D major. There is little HKoussevitzky has 
ens pe cena Cerys A ce enerey, int or no lyric melody, only patterns woven Choa and offset. 
Bee cu 2nd |. almost. ex F ela dha) seca was Schu from themes, adroitly adjusted, neatly PENSAL HOP, used to 
ts, at melodramatic oe alrendy pes sovented, once and again ‘with too |qea none Gees 
it is perhaps to be regretted that he} JU SAPie “fo ‘Jéstiytedoa Dee rernatssmccato lisp. ‘The: harmony (eae a ee 
chose to score it with such self-con-| guese uoysog ey} Gp MOTAME is elementary and transparent, reaching ledesse: nS SHG Paes 
scious audacity. _ |lao: Suryse ‘yuesaeg uef) AV 9 } occasicnally toward mild chromatics. The *8°Vitzky takes an- | 
Though still a young man, he ougt 1 Iq jo szyard pee ; instrumental voices’ speak from an’ intensity Schu- 
by the age of 27 to have * to | { clshteenth-century orchestra in the ©VeT Viscous and | 
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. ; + ¢ “ , trimmed hedge and a forma] garden 
, , 3 | giré to thumb one's nose at at | (i ? | Nees a. | 
-win’s “Rhapsody in Blue” mark the Se uanicn of audiences. One cou | | could not be neater—or freer from senti-. 
iW n k of American com- | SttP! hat the offending bits of tox ment. Prokofiev has laid by his native 
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. cee and vivacity of progress, the limpid 
alld 7 3 lightness and fleetness of it all. Once 
“! \ more was sound mirror-like, reflecting 

only its own fair patterns. In Prokofiev 
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dwell—or dwelt ten years ago—a scholar- 

ship wreathed in fancy, a Slav sensibili- 

| | ty that can absorb, give back and smile 

" “f through its masking; a hand to draw 

rto ' SO | forth the desired music effortteas and 

| conjuring. Most ventures into the “an-/ 

bi 4 member oi i ner be cient” or the ‘classic’ style are dry ex- 

| laeron Copland, | HVTOOKAYN, function neal vi ni id perigee ters ercises of learning blunt-fingered. Pro-, 
Int 3 in 1900 as 1 had! akin to that of the harp. | ey r e kofiev's sparkles upon the ear. Constder | 
nes <P Rica: of course, | : , = | also the equally susceptible Koussevitzky. 

i " In a trice he changed the tone, accent, 

\ aun. 4 the purchase euphony of his orchestra from Bachian. 

ctrical apparatus, vigors to Mozartean grace. | 

>ctric light socket, If the listener would have romantic) 

mood and gesture, he had only to wait 

for Schumann’s Symphony of the in- 

coming spring. Hear the horns full- 

throated, almost tremulous, with songtul 

emotion; the trombones chortling vigor- 

a ously in their vernal joy; the wood- 

ilv while the piece w > nomnosi , Mh) winds for color, the strings for accent. 
Ne, rren! ? | other new »b : | The orchestra is restless: sturdy and 
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‘sic clearly. T! ht 4 ‘flattery Sivas Oe in dE % OLN a ONE ON ET Fr Dreamfully Schumann writes a slow 
‘fortune to be near | | wie ) A onal an at | Nahen eebbne dc thy from Mass. Ave. : movement, and it sounds sweetish and 
‘turbed portion | Se teay rh 2 hurt ty Ranonet if miraculously pasty beside the cool, clean-édged meas- 
but there w “SB a ate a ¥1 * te tne mpegent decade, ures of the “classical” Prokofiev. He 
rent 1143 eerie eves he neaivabivy use. The four moval Plunges into the élan of his finale— 
PPE cise of ae ) | ere were vet ‘ hrief. deft ly tu ned, sights, sounds, sensations a-quiver with 
SO beatteved bh | few scat-| sather ‘obvious prettiness — a romantic eagerness, crying for instru- 
Tee Vohdclaps, and 2 | ape) were gracefully playec mental song. His music tumbles forth. 
|pearance of stupefaction. Mr Kousse-| \.;mly, applauded | Ae There is barely time to bank and guide 
ew ted out M plas | 203 | the course. In the Scherzo, such is the 
‘knowledge the applau whicn ' a ‘ Proagram if engthened ne romantic affatus, Schurnann must have 
upon swelled to respect ropor= ‘e program has be erat two trios instead of one through a down- 
"YS AM ee | .~ the! by prefixing it the Jamar e rour of glandscme notes. And sentiment? 
The scandal wa ieee pone pat nird ‘“‘Brandenburg cones’... There is hardly a measure that it leaves 
wholly incidental | | cis si HOLY’ Chere: i | ae ° | unthickened. For Schumann, writing for 
phigh a oe. apres “ey he publ “s ne ear wage Pe, ae "1S0ONn., In Art anc orchestra, was a romantic, less flowing | 
20s, ag rnp PR vith m ) ‘ing aS ee ee a” ¢ Sci than clotted. 
et ian ahs Sermiitan: “an fae age Merci SN OE REE orts: Babe Ruth To this fauit. Mr. Koussevitzky has 
oérte. Since hk e dl 3 : : formance vas eloqui : R di found characteristic cloak and offset. 
“s a J eas | | early | ‘t sos a and in a 10o-—~ Dr. Muck, like Mr. Weingartner, used to 
Paes out ax most. ex Vee mia Mngl mien. whe ace co sleight-of-hand with Schumann’‘s inept 
Bi ie aN a A tee Mil me | : scoring. By subtle modifications should 
seasen , ata has tu, tedod it be persuaded into revealing and poet- 
JOTFSUL §J ata NOTA izing voice. Mr. Koussevitzky takes an- 
tise! mudacite lao: Suryse ‘yuaedcszeg ary AV other way. By sheer intensity Schu- | 
scious eg pO man, he ought} > zosduour aw jo sized. Pe mann shall prevail over viscous and 
Though stil a you! Riana tearnad, $c heh reraae sqaohy 1@ | iclumsy speech. Time and again, thei 
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is furiously rhythmed; it is harsh, vocif- | 
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@onductor heats the music whité-hot wie ar ne: a ug Sig eaeive by yar 
his own intensi:y, spurs it forward with) e = ra rae I rte acccin 
his own ardors; to the heart of it burns Cerive fr , SS wavs enk 
away every Sie} to d “e ep a wi aco niente pt ‘onal baTieed to other ends, 
mann as he believe e spoke 9 ia a 

hour of creation. Question Mr. Kousse- vazz2 ries w ia tre 7 es 
vitzky’s details as pedant or purist may, and turning ~% open. 

.: - snapping short, flinging broad, wanton 
ee oe cence wilt Hew Ute O eae end. rilful. Jazz also flares with insiru-|| 
ing music, inhibited besides. Such a and wilful. ; genic 

4 hearing, mental color aS wayward and | 
CE ee ene ee tition Jazz, yet again, is often enough the gro-|—% 
was the warrant, perhaps, for a repetition pe rl racket. which {s characteristic Im 
ee weely of Symphony Hall. outpouring of the American spirit. 1 | 

Nig ‘therein are the background and'® 

Around the corner lurks the ogre—the therein the implications of the quick il 
“terrible” Concerto of Mr. Aaron Cop- division of Mr. Copland’s Concerto It | 
sand. Consider, first, in cool blood, what is furiously rhythmed; it is harsh, vocif- | 
some of us, at least, believe we heard. At oo. jurid, deflant of every musical ree | 
the outset, an introductory passage for spectability. Being such, it has trans-| 
orchestra, with the trumpets driven to muted jazz much beyond Mr. Gersh-| 
piercing utmost, with the orchestra 1114 rises and candors. It has also trans 
swirling up and up until the motivs flare muted it without loss of jagged edge or | | 
and blaze across the tumult. Then teh native pungency, without the dilution that ff 
ful eee nor oe oe Oe neither Mr. wees ore & (Shia only pet | 
euphonies w y Mhiny! may escape. Furthermore, who tha 
ft intricate «tA ssipggdont ree. auatia in this fe of a ot tei ft 
| slow division en : the raucous din e exuberant 
Saveted. firmly mounting sonorities. A venta helter-skelter, the quick breath, 
‘few measures of uneasy eee? pt - the whirlpool rg Aye pit vided weed bao 

uick division ensues. S - for the joy of living? jonsciously 0 
anited from sharp-edged motivs; goad- unconsciously the quick division of 3 . 

ers ly em ament. 
ood Dea tole. finging off into tang: gpd pe be rset rap else. 
a keting back again; incessantly There is also a slow division, rather 
Giscdraant by its own frenzies rather perfunctory, os it seemed, when it came 
h by an new atonal or polytonal le songtul periods. Certainly tney 
corset “It ghoute: it flings up fragments jouk the melodic fertility, warmth an@ 
of the first movement; it finally hag ager individuality 1 ogee ta U “ae — 
a : WLUSiC U) 410 Liice 
un ta of bré ken crockery. Furthermore: con Possibly they bear hint of the com- 
eooliect hat “Mr Copland himself is an moner sentimental strain inherei.t in jazz, 
eee. stan pianist quite unable to do by Mr. Copland not yet whollv trans 
Riatise to his own music. Rhythm he has muted. For offset through introductory 
in degree: but scarcely a sense of tone. »easures, ferments that passionate 
Even as a percussive instrument—for SO tensity or mood and treatment y whi 
he usually employs it—the piano evaded ing youngest generation would make th 
im. Mr. Koussevitzky was clearly mis- orchestra a two-edged sword, cleaving a 
taken when he sat him upon a piano- piercing. Rehenyad Pa its pics pelt 
. i 1ese two contrasting an ? 
Fer without losing one’s temper or reg qsthemihy divisions frees and shap' 
using vain and angry words, try to dis- tg new contents and new pus per’ 
over the backgrounds and suggestion Of Gershwin in his Concerto wrestles 
this music. Mr. Copland is in his twenty- 51q molds and procedures. Mr. 
| seventh year. He grew up bodily and cracks them for more adaptabl 
.nentally in America, in the New York gnds more tractable means. . 
‘which is the capital of our arts. Study way of the experimenter is 
and occasional residence overseas hav® yojce is seldom low and sweet : 
not Huropeanized him. Like everyone jg his countenance geritle and 
else, Who can keep his head free from! Notoriously bad are his manners. 

(antastic praise or equally fantasti@ eyeq look the righteous; the 
blame, he has heard our one native and whoop as he passes. 
urban music which is jazz. As studious 
and ambitious musician, neither ashamed 
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FORTY-SIXTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SIX & TWENTY-SEVEN 


Fifteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 11, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 12, at 8.15 o’clock 


Brahms Overture, “Tragic,” Op. 81 


Brahms Concerto No. 2 in B-flat major for 


Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. 82 
I. Allegro non troppo. 


If. Allegro appassionato. 
III. Andante. 


IV. Allegretto grazioso. 


Brahms Symphony No. 2, D major, Op. 73 
Allegro non troppo. 
Adagio non troppo. 


Allegretto grazioso, quasi andantino. 
Allegro con spirito. 


ar — 


SOLOIST 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 


KNABE PIANO USED 
There will be an intermission after the concerto 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898. — Chapter 3, relating to’ the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear u 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


pon the head a covering which obstructs 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 


of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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The third and fourth movements of! 
the cencerto in B-flat major are well 
| | worth playing and hearing; the An- 


dante has the quiet, gentle spirit of the 


Brahms in better mood, when he was 
not over-anxious about thematic de- 
velopment, when he was not afraid iest | 
he should not be recognized as Beet- 


hoven’s immediate successor. No pi- | 
anist however gifted can make the first, | 
long-winded Allegro, tolerable and to be 


Admirers of Composer —En- endured. Nor has the second movement | 


marked charm or distinction. 


¢ éé It was not Mr. Rosenthal’s fault, nor 

JOY An Afternoon was it the fault of Mr. Koussevitzky, 
. 5 
with Brahms” 


' that the first half of the Concerto was 


|}a weariness to the flesh and spirit. Mr. 
PERFORMANCE IS 
AN ADMIRABLE ONE 


: 
|| Rosenthal was especially fortunate in 
his interpretation of the Andante and 
| the fascinating Finale with its intoxi- 
cating Hungarian rhythms and melodic 
| suggestions. He has the Brahmsian 
'} traditions in his fingers and in his mind. 
i i({|And when he played this concerto he 

(| played as one having authority. 
By PHILIP HALE | Mr, Koussevitzky holds the music of 
[t was a grand and glorious afternoon | ae in Poy rete pe By his on ip 
Ls ({for pages that should be sung, by his 
for the Brahmsites great and small, a daiisi toe; of dramatic qualities that 
have not appealed to other conductors 
‘whose fetishtic adoration was so timid 
and obsequious that they did not do 
Brahms justice, he is an admirable in- 

terpreter of the composer. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
Next week there will be “A Friday 
Afternoon With the Respighi Family.’ 
Mr. Respighi will appear as composer, 
pianist and conductor. He will play his 
piano concerto in the mixolydian mood, 


assembled in Symphony hall to do! 
homage to their patron saint. The 
program of the 15th concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra led by Mr. . 
Koussevitzky, comprised the “Tragic” 
overture; the second piano concerto 
'and the second symphony by Johannes 
| Brahms, 

Overture, concerto and symphony of 
Master Johannes, all in one afternoon! 


a ee a 
eRe a re erp ee a ae a: . 


more?’ Yet one of Brahms’s composi- 
,tions for the voice might have been 
added to swell the joy of the faithful.. 
| dt is not easy to see why some ad- 
|mirers of Brahms class the ‘“‘Tragie”’ 
|overture among his lesser orchestra] 
| works. lt is not necessary to ask) | Rome” will bring the end to this in- 
| Whether he had any particular tragedy | teresting concert. 

in mind; or whether, as the extractors ee ae ee 

of sunbeams from cucumbers, would’ 

have it, not being content with the 


}sombre nobility .of the music, our NOTES and LINES 


'Brahms endeavored to portray In those 
hero struggling against fate. The ! By PHILIP HALE 


| ittle ‘Tragic’ is enough; the tragic _ 


sees 2 firmly established and im- The symphony concerts this week will 
| pressively expresse 4 : 

MORIZ ROSENTHAL [| Eievmpnong” for tin Anerstor wig DS devoted to. our old frend, the Tate 

| Brahms” was a happy one. By reason JOhannes Brahms: His ‘Tragic’’ Over 

oe Re a ‘ ; = baa the tincture of Mendelssohn in the ture; Plano Concerto, B flat major, No. | 

— Se foamy cael Wee a ang ing fee 2, and the Symphony, D maj, No. a. | 

)to answer Brahms’s own statement to: There will be nothing to disturb the, 

Ur, Billroth—‘I do not Know whether composure of the audience; nothing to | 

J tapi a pretty symphony’’—in the af-' arrest the early ‘afternoon or evening 

_irmative, digestion. Mr. Copland is in New York; | 

Let US remember that when this sym-; this week no ‘ultra modernist’ need | 

it ie jin D major was first performed) apply. There can be peaceful folding 

n Poston nearly fifty years ago the! of the hands; a complacent smile cast 

ccoatant thought the music perplexing, | around, as of one saying : “Everything 

the audlence tn 1829 ees ee Of| is safe. No cause for alarm. Nothing 

etc , AV ew, UCCAALCU ith print; but dear old Johannes, you Know. 

/ He could conceive of Sterndale Pen- 


nett writing a better symphony; Stern-| 
ale Bennett of all men in the world! | 


spighi’s Second Suite of “Old Dances 
and Airs,’’ the overture to his opera 
‘“Belfagor,’” as well as the concerto, 
will be performed here for the first time 
Mme. Respighi will sing his ‘“‘Sunset’’ 
(after Shelley’s poems). ‘‘Fountains of 


) 
| 
“My darling, what woulds’t thou have | while Mr. -Casella will conduct. Re- 
| 
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The third and fourth movements of 

the cencerto in B-flat major are well 

7 worth playing and hearing; the An- 

dante has the quiet, gentle spirit of the 

BY SYMPHONY Brahms in better mood, when he was 


not Over-anxious about thematic de- 

velopment, when he was not afraid test 

he should not be recognized as Beet- 

hoven’s immediate successor. No pi- 

Sansiescehesiasiatnateticiiaiaiaiiind st however gifted can make the first, 
. ‘ — ng-winded All ‘oO, tolerable and to be 
Admirers of Composer iin- enaured, Nor has the second movement 
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joy “An Afternoon | It was not Mr. Rosenthal’s fault, nor 
‘ : jj; was it ult of Mr. Koussevitzky, 
with Brahms 
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sh and spirit. 
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aa | | his inter] tation of the Andante and 
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week will 
iend, the late 
Oover- 


fiat major, No. 
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nothing Lt 
m or evening 
in New York 
modernist’? need 
peaceful folding 
a complacent smile cast 
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Mr. Rosenthal will play the concerto | ‘THE TRAGIC DISPLAYED ) | Benhins Pr 3 gram Giv en (of ‘the W. S. Quinby Company or 
by Brahms. He first appeared in Bos- | For begining to a programme that | b Mr. _-K. . Boston, New York, and Chicago. The 
ton, in the Music Hall, in 1888. AN| g,oveq in the hearing less forbidding q . y Mr. oussevitzky program is made up entirely of com- 
orchestra was conducted by Walter) gq austers than on paper it may have | Divrrlor- Ie cigs Cena be 
Damrosch. Mr. Rosenthal was then 26 | looked to some, came the “Tragic” ik After the storm, the rao 


positions of Johannes Brahms. Three 
| ‘'of his works will be presented. The 
years old. He played Liszt’s Concerto | overture, unplayed at these concerts 7 After the Copland Concerto, 


. | ich | first is the “Tragic” Overture, Opus, 
in EB flat and on ea pr gps for some years and altogether welcome i in the last fortnight has divided 81, and the yong is Fain Paria 
res ion made his first ap-| When it returned in such performance 7 brother against brother, and doubt-| 32 B flat major for pianoforte and 


, iven it. There are a 4 ‘orchestra, Opus 83. The concluding 
s in his 14th year.| @8 was yesterday give 3 | ' | ?, , 

Perare wrrai's inst performance poe pages in this Overture that breathe less will be forgotten within composition is Brahms’ Symphony! 

r. S las | | 


oncert of the Boston Symphony Orches- the dismal and depressing solemnity twelvemonth, an all-Brahms Program|! No. 2 in D major, Opus 73 
Cc 43 . if | ‘ ; ° 


, nan he U@haractertic of the piano Ballad in the | if Tous-. e 
tra tye Ap! gs Pi» Magne ie ary same key, D minor, but for the most | | was offered yesterday by Serge Kous-. In the concerto for pianoforte, the 

ay shopin ss Concert¢ 2 ' FT 
played P | orchestra will be assisted by Moriz 


Sick prevented his appearance here part this Overture is a noble, aphids, sevitzky to the patrons of the Boston 
ee Se ee ee ion of the tragis . Symph Orchestra. It ned with 
: i fever, he| and eloquent express ympnony stra, opened w 
in 1896. a -ssesgellgaataet ha fyeaba vc? nel spirit. Responding to the piece as he Rosenthal, pianist, who appears as 
went from gs | ae guest soloist for the occasion. 


: 66 9? 
barely escaped death. In 1898 he played| ever does when such meaty ues . : - Noe 9 sl rips aa 
here with the orchestra Scharwenka's ag Kroamaplt-w Pl Gees grandeur and b ; ie ial md ‘ Pian, ae | Just before the opening of the con- 
- in 1906 Liszt's | to the etween these the Second Piano Con- | 
meer’ ~ or Pon minor; in 1906 Liszt s | sombre passion, y cert, Prof. John Patten Marshall, 
oncerto 4 fiat. 


To make the latter half of the con- certo in B flat, with Moriz Rosenthal 


| head of the music departments of the 
eert came the serene Second sym- as soloist. Subscribers, therefore, | Boston University and Holy Cross 
phony, which as conducted by Mr. may take heart; the foundations of !' College, will- give a talk on the com- 
|Koussevitzky last season seemed fo: | 


d the coming Symphony Hall no doubt will staud positions to be played. Professor 
roe omg gas Bg tm there is of secure at least until after the Bee- Marshall will again be heard during 
of spring. ah ; 
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the Jethargic, stodgy or merely passive 
Brahms: And for the third and middle 


| number there was offered the first 

performance under Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
| Pian Con- 
direction of the Second ano 


certo, with none other than the emin- 

ent Moriz Rosenthal as the soloist. 
Somehow one does not think of Mr. 

Rosenthal as a Brahms pianist. Cer- 


defenders of the established order. violinist, and Miss Margaret Starr 
The conductor, and the soloist as McLain, pianist. 
well, appeared to be concerned onl 


| | 
with vitalizing the music of the ven- 
erated composer. Naturally, having 
the qualifications, they succeeded. 


The Symphony, for example, was 
lyrically and stirringly set forth, to 


| 
| 7 
| thoven Festival in March. the intermission isted by Rol 
| i in the score is | non aSSIste y Roland 
| | prt pclae dy peed ni rely by Me. : Nor was there anything in the per- K. Partridge, who will sing two songs 
| _pepelon neh who will have’ none j formance which should upset the by Brahms, Miss Marjorie Posse}t, 
| 


tainly he does not look the part as | ‘the clear delight of the audience. 


| * s 4 | Stran: ly snough t e overtu it 
osenthal at |- IANO IN does, for example, Mr. Bauer. ‘Yet In | be sely e , th re, quite 
, 


so far as the music itself permitted, | .as eloquently done, was received im- 


Mr. Rosenthal brought this eer | re a isk y 
yesterday to engrossing performance. | | Mr. osenthal was an excellent 

Great Second It is in the third and fourth move- | | Choice for soloist in such a prozgram, Concerto 
Sosa ier Roe ges nt eneenthal, | Sor a forthright composer, let there 
persuasive, {r. thal, 


be a forthright pianist. with superla- 
Concerto with conductor and orchestra to aid, | tive technique and no nonsense about| Tue Program of yesterday’s Sym- 
made the most of the lofty lyricism of | ; | 


| him. But this, of course does not /Pheny concert as finally revised was 
aces | we WL» x ot 
the one — - ee eee wee was ‘mean that there was any lack of devoted to the music of Brahms. It} 
aT ee alana and many times re-. ‘poetic charm. Indeed the pianist’s/began with the ‘Tragic Overture.’ 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH nisital : porotengpe ware less evident in the|The other numbers were the Second: 
: : A stress of the i 
No “outrageous” modernist dis- i aemenemidaainiaiieas : e first movement than in ‘Piano Concerto, with Moriz Rosenthal 


the Andante and the Allegretto : . 
| ; , the : OU. as soloist, and the Second Symphony. 
et the a in fhe aT L. A. S. here was hearty applause after the 
ymphony oncer O y 


oe) B - VAIDITC concerto and after the symphony. 
afternoon. From beginning to end OSTON SYMPHONY Mr Koussevitzky is said to be espe- 


the programme was given over to : CONCERT BY RADIO cially fond of Brahms, of whose mu- 
| mM a ae — 


‘the dite of that safest and sanest sic he frequently gives eloquent and 


| Oi tics tection Keb lacs 27 personal readings. Yesterday the or- 
of composers, Johannes Brahms. Brahms Program Tonigh ‘chestra, lately returned from one of 
|. And yet there must have been 


G ; M1 its monthly visits to New York and 
| ; Stations WBZ and KDK: ' smaller cities, was not in its best form. 
more than one listener in Symphony | | The conductor’s striving for eloquence 
Hall who could look back upon that than the orchestral response was to 
mot-so-far distant time when a Sym- Symphony Orchestra is io be radio- the ear. 

as an through the ) 1in this city since he was first hear 
audience almost as efleciually as an rough the vourtesy of W. S. Quinby liinte 39 years ago. His vopnenilie oat 
alarm’ of fire. | 


So ae erate — antes mn 


Tonight's program of the Boston was at times more obvious to the eye 
“phony of Brahms would disperse an | cast by Stations WBZ and KDKA.. Mr Rosenthal has played many times 
: : 
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a virtuoso was long since firmly es-| which had too many fortissimi and too ? a ae ae a SN Sue ce | SR Ce ae aa 
tabllahed: One particularly admired |jittle ttonal beauty. The fault may _ desire of the Master himself, whom Wonaw ineus ees EN Lissette: ‘Sie : 
yesterday the deftness of his playing | have been in the listener, yet Beetho- _ Iheard in a performance of this very | eagle smiled ironieally (and, always 
of the third and fourth movements of! yen has not lost his thrill, and Mozart -  eoncerto in Vienna. How could this brimful of wit and irony) pronounced : 
the concerto. 1 if “ and Bach seem more moving year by _ standard ever lose validity? _ the following judgment: ‘Yes they 
Although Brahms was mise ear. Shall we exchange the authorita- both are wonderful pianissimists.” | 


y 
ae iy” te tie Mido welt. Pre Paty wctation ce Maer _ tive interpretation of the illustrious Let it be emphasized again, that. 
Neither conductor nor soloist managed ally decline, as that of his master, _ composers for the individual whims or such playing, proclaimed nowadays 


e the long and intricate first|q, in, is in these days per Th | fancies of any other person? That by some critics, as the sweetest fruit. 
OY ees of iia concerto interesting presrreery ys perpetual!) : _ would be a “progress backward,” as on the tree of modernism, is only i 
as a whole. But the fault is the com-| Woxt week Ottorino Respighi will BE Hans von Bulow: used to say. feeble echo of nearly forgotten olden 
poser’s. conduct a program of his own music, es As for the Lisztian pupils being of times. Rabbi Akiba, who believed 
eee his wife will sing one of his songs, BB lesser breed than those excellent there was nothing new under the sun, 

Noble Style ‘and he himself will play his piano & but compartive SO OOENSED, Gieseking triumphs once more, 

The “Tragic Overture’ is one of concerto, with Alfredo Casella, con. | a eye Hess? I take it for grant- It is my own firm and unalterable 
Brahms’ major works, showing his | ducting that number. Pe-Re | "3 t “ Mr. 7 X. M. knows much Opinion, that the eloquence, pathos, 
ponderous, noble style at very nearly p Paha ete Sah A Ogre ele Won | about Franz Liszt. If so, he must passion, greatness, and heroic ex- 
its best. Yesterday's performance did ) meruished Hand : be fully aware that Liszt was not pression, as exemplified in the tra- 
little to redeem the muddy quality of From a Distinguishe _ only a composer of high rank (who ditional grand manner of plano-play- 
the scoring. It seemed superficial, A WEEK ago, Mr. Moriz Rosenthal, — influenced even a Wagner) and not ing, cannot and will not die, because 


compared with one’s memories of per- eminent pianist, cultivated musician, j only one of the most formdiable musi- they are in accordance with the ideals 
formance under other conductors. practised man of the world, was “as- F cians of all times, but also he towers of those gods, demigods and heroes of 
be ; es: vig’ tond SBecag tl Pte sisting artist” at the Symphony porno as hon greatest pianist of all the , music, who are 7 
moa megraviating © st d there he played the solo-part | centuries. Sore: Beathaven chactl vn 
Wath . ; nd |'Then an : aye oven, Chopin, Schumann, 
hd ste “gga gery gage ned yo in the Second Concerto, in B-flat, of | Let me, therefore, ask a sincere | Weber, Schubert, Wagner, Liszt. and 
ess gracetu , Brahms. The review of the occasion in |= question: Who were the teachers if you please, Johannes Brahms, 


: ? ssevitzky was . 
nt cairn + tg gener prs Md the Transcript prompts Mr. Rosenthal to | of Mr. Gieseking and Miss Hess? Per- é ree 
at the rest one questioned as one has| reflections which it is a privilege to print haps some mysterious supei-nan who | Programs in Prospect 


uestioned his reading of other essen- | herewith: ae towered head and shoulders above There is more to come - 
tially lyric things like Schubert's ‘“‘Un- Your highly esteemed musical Liszt? If your esteemed critic will {| Respighi As guest at Symphona Ben 
finished Symphony.” Lyric grace, critic, signing himself A; HH. M., reveal their names I shall make today and tomorrow. he will be plamia 
classic serenity, formal elegance, ro- bestowed so much praise on me that haste to see them and pray for tiny Or conductor in four of his ow rare ~ 
‘mantic tenderness seem all more orj jf] pow to him repeatedly in order to morsels of their exalted wisdom, | Upon the heels of all the va ei 
less alien to this conductor’s moods. express my thanks. He adds some which now seems to have consigned | sevitzky will produce e the “ik dept 
_ Brahms died in 1897, yet his place in other reflections, however, which I Liszt, Rubinstein and Brahms to ob- | concerts of next wna Mechs Symphony 
‘the history of music is still uncertain. fee] I should like to discuss, both on livion. miata nicbaiaha websted , Mr. Respighi’s 
In Germanic countries, and wherever, account of their general interest, and It may be that possibly a penchant | 4 symphonic ‘pane Sa C SiSae Windows,” 
as in America, Germanic influences because of the important and much for the latest modern music, and so | or saintly fis Suggested by angelic 


have predominated musically, he is ‘anistic . , Sures seen across a cathedral 
peri canonised among the immortal misunderstood te enon. eee Sere Jorn influ- jand stirring the beholder to pious vision. 
‘dead as hardly below Beethoven him- question, that they | y eemed critic in his | Otherwise the program for next week 


self. In France Brahms to this day Mr. A. H. M. says: ke Ce igh ee, De ee ee ee | averses Rimsky-Korsakov’s  tone-pie- 
jhas not found ungrudging acceptance. the twenties has heard pe pp beep ep yaa of the grand manner, the ‘ture, “Sadko,” after old Russian legend; 
| Paris critics still often comment on his —-Myra Hess. And after them, = eroic style, resulting in a more re- | Blgar’s “Enigma Variations,” lon 1. 
begs in the terms New York re ists of the Lisztian school appear as Strained and tame method of piano- {heard here: Sibelius’s tone-poem The 


named Bach, Mo- 


; | impression playing, and s h . Ss 

ers reserve for their pet detestation, of a lesser breed. The net | ns, somewhat pallid tonal |Swan of Tuonela.” ; 
| Mahler. is of a concerto (Brahms) epeesry 4 painting, ‘a la Watteau,” is this | Dr. Muck’s time. » tavorite Sia 
| Yesterday’s concert proved to at least but aging, beautifully played accor | trend either new, or pathbreaking? : >, 


;one listener that the monotonous and | ing to standards which are rapidly — I remember very well when I heard Bios hie Paks ena cd Symphony Con- 
‘heavy style of Brahms makes his losing validity.” (as a twelve-year-old boy, in 1875) | ah, on Monday evening next, in Sym- 


'musie unfit for a whole program. One| Let us begin at the tail of that pro with breathless astonishment, the |).°"Y, Mall, Mr. Koussevitzky proposes 
can whole-heartedly enjoy an all-Beeth- nouncement. The standard after piano performances of Rafsel rn efty (tne third of Bach’s Brandenburg Concer. 
‘oven or an all-Wagner program, be- which I modelea my interpretation of Those whispering nclniorranse ty iach | tos, in G major, for three string orches:- 
‘cause those composers wrote music in the Brahms concerto, is not only in cet pianissimos, those pearl pa a jt as; the second Symphony, in D major, 
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agility ee rit t und ... | accordance with that composer ae mond like runs, the absence of every | R; 7 sepia ae Prelude to “Lohengrin”; 
One can endure without undue bore but represents also the harsh not 'Ravel’s unescapable tone p Pe. 

dom a program of Chopin. But yes- eral style, Du Pp | ote, and his phenomenal shad- i Waltz.” i ; / poem, Phe 


? ° imselt. : : 

terday’s concert seemed very long, and will and wish of the ene otteh a in the true “‘mezza voce” style, 
toward the end one sighed for some I heard Brahms ag ae .  daone . were then something unheard of, 
Mozart or even some Johann Strauss and he heard me more interpreta- ovel, astounding. Five-years after- 
to clear the atmosphere. times. His consent to my hem, || wards I heard De Pachmann in 

his satisfaction with them, Vienna, 

tions, and oudly and who seemed a mentally 
Wears Well I treasure and cherish as proudl) B® much lesser edition of Joseffy, but 


: the & . 
pricelessly as the praises I had & Possessor of an even more remarkable 


After one has known pieces such as Liszt an PCE pai 
those played yesterday for a decade honor to receive from J » Planissimo technic in double notes. 
e talk of the day, 


, Those things 
or more one begins to discover what Rubinstein. aaa and nate | SS were th 
wears well and what does not. Each I know no gh ea _comeaagee ae 4. half a century ago! When I men- 
of these works of Brahms thrilled urally cannot admit any n of the 
il] and 


ae Se ee ere eee a 


at a first hearing. None of them gave ard for the ye ape wW 
an equal thrill yesterday. The fault Brahms concerto, than tne 
may have been in the performance, 
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-MORIZ ROSENTHAL 


IS A MEMBER OF THE FACULTY OF 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


WHERE HE PERSONALLY INSTRUCTS A LIMITED NUMBER 
OF ESPECIALLY TALENTED STUDENTS OF THE PIANO. 


ees are 
. eh ett a call , fag i 


: b] ee Oe me — Oe a 
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on 
naan _ ve ere wore -_ pop a mewn aoe 
“ itm an een te - nthe uw ebice be tenn: 


Monriz (Moritz) ROSENTHAL, pianist, was born on og 8} 
1862, at Lemberg. He showed pronounced musical ability yh “"g e| 
was four years old. His first teacher, when he was eight years old, ron : 

olath. At the age of ten he played in public a duet with his ym er 

arl Mikuli (1821-97), a pupil of Chopin and Reber. In 1875 “a 
Rosenthal studied with Rafael Joseffy in Vienna. The next —_ 7 
gave a concert there, then went to Bucharest, where he was appoin ; 7 
pianist to the Roumanian Court. Liszt invited him to Weimar in 18 a 
and received him as his pupil. Mr. Rosenthal in 1878 gave wr - | 
in Paris, Warsaw, and Leningrad. He did not devote himself exclusive y ) 
to music; he attended lectures on philosophy and musical esthetics ! 
land passed examinations at the University of Vienna. His tee | 
début” was made with the Leipsic Liszt Society in 1886. Then followe : 
tours in Europe. In 1912 he was appointed Imperial Kammervirtuoso | 


to the Austrian Court. His compositions include Variations on a pes! 
Theme, ‘“‘Papillons,” Romance, Preludes, Transcriptions, Paraphrases, 


Etudes, etc., for the pianoforte. His home town is Vienna. _ eS 
t I Oe RRR RENNIE IONS ES SEER gS NEA! “Ue RRR Se nal 
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FORTY-SIXTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SIX & TWENTY-SEVEN 
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Sixteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 18, at 2.30 o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 19, at 8.15 o'clock 


OTTORINO RESPIGHI will be the guest conductor 


of this pair of concerts 


—_—_—— 


Respighi : , Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra 
in the Mixolydian Mode 
I. Moderato. 
II. Lento. 
Tif. Allegro energico. 
(First time in Boston) 


(The composer will play the piano solo in his concerto; 
ALFREDO CASELLA will conduct) 


Respighi - Old Dances and Airs for the Lute (F reely arranged) 

(Second Suite) 

Laura Soave, Balletto con Gagliarda, Saltarello e Canario 

(Fabrizio Caroso). 

Danza rustica (Giovanni Battista Besardo). 

a. Campaniie Parisienses (Author unknown). 

b. Aria (Marin Mersenne). 

Bergamasca (Bernardo Gianoncelli). 
(First time in Boston) 


Respighi Overture to the Opera “Belfagor”’ 


(First time in Boston) 


Respighi . “Tl Tramonto,” for Soprano and Orchestra 
(after Shelley’s Poem) 


(First time at these concerts) 


; “Fontane di Roma”’ (“Fountains of Rome’’) 
Symphonic Poem 
The Fountains of Valle Giulia at Dawn. 
The Triton Fountain at Morn. 
The Fountain of Trevi at Midday. 
The Villa Medici Fountains at Sunset. 


Respighi 


SOLOIST 
ELSA RESPIGHI 


BALDWIN PIANO USED 
There will be an intermission after the Old Dances 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898, — Chapter 3, relating to the cove 
e head in places of public amusement ~ 
a licensee shal! not, in his 


place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
wae view of the exhibition or ormance in such place of any person seated i at therei ide f 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which deus pee cheaman'e ee an “pony 


Attest: J. M. CALVIN exes Clerk . 
played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collecti 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert ’ rr 
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The works to be 
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Ottorino Respighi | 


Guests of Yesterday and Today at the Symphony 


Respighi Plays the Piano-Part in His Own Concerto; While Mr. Casel 
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(Sitting) and Alfreds Casella curse 


Concerts 


la Leads the Orchestra. 
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oEin Respighi respons- 


ear 
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” aces upon the pro- 


"gt Sa 
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ep ncuctor in them . 
Roncerto, in which, 

of Alfredo Caselta, hw 
ile of Pianist, and with 
hi hie her hus- 
vi honto,” the Sy mphony 


tise 


4 prday may fitly be de- 
mtalian occasion, 


ih 
MME D AS FRIEND 
this distinguished 
Boston, but Since his 
Awell known and well] 
ymphony Concerts the 
Welcome him not mere- 
7 but also as a friend. 
ie of his reception 
nitial appearance and 
| afternoon touched him 
s } plainly written on his 
wmeeis of Mr. Respighi as 
Bpon the platform yes- 
lis colleague and com- 
fella, now known to all 
i) the new leader of the 
may it might then be 
st as strong as that 
a music marks the 
- jTall and spare is 
and his alertness and 
m cOgether with his sleely 


and close-cropped hair might betoken 


the successful man of affairs quite ac | 
'much as the artist. Mr. Respighi, on. 
| the contrary, is short and thick-set. 


liis hair, far from short, easily %<- 
ce -mes unruly; his whole exterior dent: 


_nitely suggests the artist. Indeed the 


external resemblance noted by some to 
the current likenesses of Beethoven 


was by no means far-fetched. 


One Familiar Number 


In the main the all-Respighi pro- 
gramme of yesterday was made of 


music unknown to Boston, Only the | 


ciosing number, “‘The Fountains of 
Iiome,’” had been heard at the Sym- 


‘thony Concerts, although ‘“I] Tramon- 


er Plays and 


’* 


te has twice been sung in Jordan 


tlall with accompaniment of. string 


quartet. New altogether was the 
Concerto for ptano and _e orchestra, 
‘written steadfastly in the Mixolydian 


mode: that is to say, the scale of G 
iuajor with EF-natural, New, too, the 


;second set of orchestral transcriptions 
|of old airs and dances for the lute and | 
the overture to ‘‘Belfagon,’’ an opera: 


Produced at Milan in 1928. 

As instrumental composer Respighi 
wears @ double face, There is the 
tespighi whose imaginacion is arouse’ 
by pictorial suggestion and who ‘has 
written in ‘‘The Fountains of Rome,” 
in the later and now inmmmensely popu- 
lar ‘‘Pines of Rome,” in the ‘‘Ballad 
of the Gnomides,’’ in the overture 
«fcrementioned and presumably in the 
“Stained Glass Windows,’’ impending 
next week, music of distinctively, 
though by no means crassly or ob- 


‘viously graphic quality. And there is 


vlso the contemplative Respighi, en- 
amoured of the Gregorian scales and 


'assiduous in his effort to apply thes2 


once. archaic modes to modern compo- 
sition. 


From him came the Gregorian Con- 
certo played here two seasons ago by 
Albert Spalding, the Doric String Quar- 
tet and the Concerto of yesterday. To 


base an entire concerto on a single 


mode is, perforce, to court monotony, 
and it must bs admitted that in this 
Mixolydian Concerto that difficulty has 
not been avoided. In it are impressive 
pages; there is a pervading mood of 
exaltation. But, to speak tersely, less 
of it would nave made more effect. In | 
so far as could be judged, Mr. Respighi | 
played his muSic to excellent advan. 
tage and Mr. Casella conducted con 
ainore, 

Not so distinctive as the. earlier set, 
the Ancient Dances played yesterday 
have a similar charm and grace, a 
like Old World flavor, and the audience. 
delighted in them. Hearing the over. 
ture to “‘Belfagor,’’ an opera based on | 
| 


| 
A Trifle Monotonous | 
| 
| 
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Guests of Yesterday and Today at the 


- LL: vy } 
“Spiga £ says the Piano-Par 
LOPE A OP ERT ERE 


t in His Own Concerto; W 


DAY WITH 


SYMPHONY 


SO EL RETR oe 


| Composer Plays and 


Conducts Own 


Pieces . 


BY WARREN STOREY 


With Ottorini Respighi respons- 
ible for every number upon the pro- 
gramme and conductor in them all 
save his new Concerto, in which, to 
the conducting of Alfredo Casella, he 
assumed the role of Pianist, and with 
Elsa Respighi as singer in her hus- 
| band’s “I! Tramonto,” the Symphony 
| Concert of yesterday may fitly be de- 

scribed as an Italian occasion, 


| 
| 
i 


| WELCOMED AS FRIEND 
before had distinguishe4 


but since his 


known and y 

liked at the Symphony Gali tanto lee 
audience could welcome him not mere- 
Y as a4 celebrity but also as a friend. 
;-snc that the warmth of his reception 
| both on his Initia] appearance and 


Close on the heels of Mr R 
| : , espigh 
he first Came upon the steppe 
terday followed 
Pitriot, Mr, Cas 


and sundry as the new leader of | 

Pop Concerts, and it might then bs 
Seen that a contrast as strong as that 
Which marks their music marks the 
men themselves. Tall and spare is 


Si] Cas l] 
ney y 9US en =" ’ ; C 


| 


| 
| 


and clobe-crop ped hair might betoken | 
the successful man of affairs quite as 
muchas the artist. Mr. Respighi, on' 
the contrary, is short and thick-set., | 
His hair, far from short, easily »<- 
o°-mes unruly; his whole exterior dent | 
ritely suggests the artist. Indeed the 
external resemblance noted by some to 
the current likenesses of Beethoven 
was by no means far-fetched. 


One Familiar Number 


In the main the all-Respighi pro- 
gramme of yesterday was made iad 


/music unknown to Boston. Only the 


| 
| 
| 


, 


closing number, ‘“‘The Fountains of 
tome,’ had been heard at the Syr- 
thony Concerts, although ‘Tl Tramon- 
fo” has twice been sung in Jordan 
llall with accompaniment of strinz 
quartet. New altogether was the 
Concerto for piano and orchestra, 
written steadfastly in the Mixolydian 
mode: that is to say, the scale of G 
iuajor with F-natural, New, too, the 
second set of orchestral transcriptions | 
of old airs and dances for the lute and | 
the overture to ‘‘Belfagon,’’ an opera: 
Produced at Milan in 1928. 

As instrumental composer Respighi | 
wears @ double face, There is the 
Respighi whose imaginacion is aroused 
by pictorial suggestion and who ‘has 
written in “The Fountains of Rome,” 
in the later and now immensely popu- 
lar “‘Pines of Rome,” in the ‘‘Ballad 
of the Gnomides,’’ in the overture 
«forementioned and presumably in the 
“Stained Glass Windows,” impending 
next week, music of distinctively, 
though by no means crassly or ob- 
viously graphic quality. And there is 
“iso the contemplative Respighi, en- 
amoured of the Gregorian scales and 
~ssiduous in his effort to apply these 
once, archaic modes to modern compo- 
sition. 


A Trifle Monotonous 


From him came the Gregorian Con- 
certo played here two seasons ago by 
Albert Spalding, the Doric String Quar- 
tet and the Concerto of yesterday. To 
base an entire concerto on a single 
mode is, perforce, to court monotony, 
and it must bs admitted that in this 
Mixolydian Concerto that difficulty has 
not been avoided. In it are impressive 
pages; there is a pervading mood of 
exaltation. But, to speak tersely, less | 
of it would nave made more effect. In 
so far as could be judged, Mr. Respighi | 
played his music to excellent adyan- | 
tage and Mr. Casella conducted con. 
amore, | 

Not so distinctive as the, earlier set, | 
the Ancient Dances played yesterday | 
have a similar charm and grace, a. 
like Old World flavor, and the audience | 
delighted in them. Hearing the over. | 


f 


+1. 4 ; 
vvectuer with his sleey ture to “Belfagor,’’ an opera based a4 
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work injury to an orchestra accustomed 
to the permanent conductor. Mr. His- 
ginson offered a vacation of four weeks 
to Mr, Gericke with a continuance of 
his salary, but he was obdurate. This 
led to a lamentable disagreement be- 
tween the supporter of the orchestra 
and its conductor. . | 

We are not recalling {dle gossip; we. 
heard the story from Mr. Higginson. | 
The final result was that although Mr. | 
Higginson had stated publicly—was it! 
;}at the dedication of Symphony hall?7—. 
that he hoped Mr. Gericke would be ‘the 
conductor as long as he lived, the latter. 
thought it best to resign his position in 
the spring of 1906, and Dr, Muck came! 


the legend of Satan experimenting Mlonic beauty, he regards as his in- 
With mortal marriage, one did not won- heritance. These qualities are found 
der at the failure of the opera despite jn all his works, original or arranged. 
its admittedly high musical worth. Pissonance is used sparingly. These 
i iipy is hag 8 M8 err apenas compositions are very well made, 
cee. FAUAIC, SAC: Ke -euCR It 8 very ingratiating. 
a ‘be * = sini shine all act Respighi has a distinctive style. 
eworthy efforts. : | L | 
BBS Sa His works would be as readiiy rec- 
Mme. Respighi Sings ognizable as Wagner’s or Mozart's. 
A poetic piece, “Il Tramonte,’” gains This fact of course tends to mo- 
by the transfer of its accompaniment notony in a program made up ex- 
to string orch2stra. In It Mme. Respi- cjysively of his compositions. He en- 
ghi yesterday displayed a voice of geavored to overcome the difficulty 
warmth and color if not of great by carefully arranging the order ot 


NOTES and LINES 


~- By PHILIP HALE 
seiheh Ar 
The Symphony concerts this wdéek‘afe | 


‘of an unusual nature, for one man, Ot- 
| terino Respigh!, will appear as guest | 
‘conductor, composer and piantst. Fur- 
ithermore, Mme. Respighi will sing one. 
|of her husband’s compositions. We be- 
lieve that early {tn the history of this) 
‘orchestra, Mr. Henschel, the first cone | 


power. Her quiet dignity and Latin 
comeliness also pieased. 

Of the ‘Fountains of Rome’’ it is not 
necessary to speak at length at this 
date. A singularly ingratiating, im- 
aginative and technically brilliant 
achievement, it received yesterday a 
performance that bore convincing and 
cumulative testimony to Mr. Respighi’s 
abilities as conductor. 


Respighi Boston 


Y oe 
Symphony Guest 

" . wa o 
a a mMKRwrA.—— af + { 2: | 
TTORINO RESPIGHI, circling | 
the United States guest | 
| conductor and pianist in pro-| 
‘grams of his own compositions, 
reached Boston yesterday and di- | 
rected the first concert of the sea- | 
son’s sixteenth pair by the Bosten 
Symphony Orchestra in Symphony 
Hall, substituting tor Mr. Kousse-| 
vitzky, who is on the second install-| 
ment of his winter vacation. Mr, | 
Respighi’s program consisted of tue) 
Pianoiorte Concerto in the Mixoly-' 
dian Mode, the Second Suite of Ola: 
Dances and Airs for the Lute, the 
“Belfagor’ Overture, “Il Tramonto” 
for soprano and strings, and “Foun- 
tains of Home.’s Alfreao Casella con- 
ducted the accompaniment to the 
concerto, and Mme. Elsa Respighi 


as 


Was the singer. All the visitors were. 


warmly received. 


The first three of these items were /would include his tone pictures of 


performed for the first time in Bos- 
ton, the song for the first time at 
these concerts; but all of them have 
been reviewed at sume length in 
these columns when 
‘other cities, and therefore do not de- 
mand extended comment now. Res- 
pighi is one of the modern Italian 
group who look to the past for their 
AaSpivalionu. Melody, clarity, har- 


spring, 


both 
Rome on this program, as he did in| 
Cincinnati. We wanted to test by im-_ 
mediate contrast our impression that | 


presented 10/the marching legions of the “Pines” | 


the program with a view to contrast- 
ing moods. ‘This had its effect. 
Would the concert have profited by 
the baton of another conductor than 
the composer? Judging by the play- 
ing of the orchestra in the accom- 
paniment to the concerto as com- 
pared with its later performances, 
and by the interpretation of the only 
item with which we were familiar, 
the ‘‘Fountains of Rome,’ we should 
answer this question decidedly in the 
affirmative, There can hardly be any 
doubt that the composer knew how 
he desired these works to sound. 
There is a grave doubt whether he 
was able to present them in their 
best light. To be a _ distinguished 


composer iS a great achievement. To | 
be a distinguished conductor is an- | 
sufficient to | 


other. Kither career is 
occupy & man, and very few artists 
may shine as both producers and in- 
terpreters. 

Mr, Casella, equally distinguished 
as a Composer, is more versatile than 
his colleague, He is prominent also 
as a critic, as readers of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor do not need to 
be told, and he has the interpretive 
gift as well. This is of particular in- 
terest to Bostonians, as Mr. Casella, 
since his appearances as guest con- 
ductor last month, has been engaged 
as the regular conductor of the 
“Pop” concerts of the Boston Or- 
chestra, held for 10 weeks every 
immediately after the sub- 
Scription series ends. 

We had hoped that Mr. Respighi 
“Pines” of 


“Fountains” and 


were really only Neptune's sea- 


'horses, sirens and tritons still en | 
route. But it was not necessary. We | 


ductor of the organization, appeared one | 


iweek in a triple capacity, for he could 
iplay the plano; he could also sing—in 
‘his own manner, which was more con- 
ispicuous for intelligent interpretation 


\than for purely vocal charm: and his 
wife was an accomplished singer. 


Mr. Respighi, who now visits Boston | 


: — 
| 


ifor the first time, Is known here, and 
favorably, by his suites “Wountains of 
! Rome,’’ 
;Sulte of old airs and dances originally 
; 

‘for the lute: though to some his ‘‘Bal- 
| lad of the Gnomes” is a more remark- 
able work. At the concerts this week 
| “Fountains of Rome’ will be heard 
| 
i 


‘Pines of Rome,”’ and his 


again. “Sunset” (Shelley’s poem), to be 
sung by Mme. Respighi, has been sung 
here with the accompaniment of a string 
quartet, first by Eva Gauthier, six vears 


ago, later by Amy Ward Durfee in 1925. | 


— east BD tm eee 
' The compositions to be heard for the 
first time in the city are the piano con- 
the Mixtolydian 


‘certo In 


mode, 


lent Mr. Casella will eonduct the per- | 


formance. 
i Mr. 


This concerto was played by 
Respighi 


'Soclety fn New York, on Dec. 31, 1925: 
| the second Suite of Old Airs and Dances, 
and the overture to the opera ‘‘Belfa- 
gor,”” which has an amusing subject 
founded on an old legend, used tn vari- 


OuUS countries by dramatists. Machlia- 


velll wrote a story with this demon as! 
the hero. 
E'ormer conductors 
did not look favorably on the appear- | 
he ie acting for them. When | 
(he Philhar Societ ‘ { : 
imporiel Ge ae Society of New York | 
Edouard Colonne, Mr. Higginson sur- 
gh by to Mr. Gericke the advisability | 
of ringing them to Boston, for the def-| 
Vee had been larger than usual that 
Pesan and he thought public interest 
jrous aroused might te beneficial. Mr 
Gericke Objected to plan, on the 


| gro _ 
|€round that the different visitors would 


i\Mr. Respighi will play while the excel- | 


for the first time any- | 
lwrhar ‘ e } 
| where at a concert of the Philharmonite | 


of this orchestra | 


in a season, among them | 


} 


‘ 


‘ 


first 


i Mr. 


to rule in his stead. It will also be 
remembered that Mr. Gericke 
pleased when Vincent d’Indy was in- 


vited to conduct the concerts of Dec. | 


was not, 


Ist and 2d, 1905, and the following con- | 
certs of the orchestra in Philadelphia, 


Washington, Baltimore and New York. | 


In fact, he was not in Boston when Mr. | 


d’Indy conducted here. 
It was not jealousy 
Gericke’s behavior on 
He was not a man to 
unworthily; not one 


that led to Mr. 


“Too fond to rule alone, 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near 
the throne.’’ 


Mr. Gericke honestly belfeved that 
the orchestra which he had trained and 
shaped for {ts world-wide reputation 
would suffer from rehearsals and inter- 
pretations to which {t was not accus- 
tomed. No doubt he was mistaken, 
grievously mistaken; but his error was 


in the interest of art as he saw it, not, 


merely a personal grievance, 
~—~-2 Go 

There have been other conductors at 
these concerts, as when a composer has 
been allowed to conduct his own com- 
position, as in 1923, '24, Frank Bridge, 
Stuart Mason, Henry Hadley, Ernest 
Schelling; in 1925 Henry WBichhelm. 
And in the late seasons, Bruno Walter 
conducted the concerts of March 80, 81, 
1923; Georg Schneevoight the concerts 


{of March 7 and 8, 1924; Henry Hadley 


those of Feb. 6 and 7, 1925; Michael 
Press those of Jan. 15, 16, 1926: Eugene 
Goossens those of Jan. 22, 23, 1926: while 
Casella conducted concerts only 
last month. 
——~2 Be 

It is a good thing, this appearance oc- 
casionally of a guest conductor, espe- 
cially whén he is of an enviable revuta- 
tion, or a composer of high standing in 
the musical world; much more to be de- 
sired than the engagement of some 
prima donna, whose operatic arias or 
groups of songs usually play havoe 
with the arrangement of the orchestral 
program, and seldom are in Sympathy 
with it. It may also be said that these 
Suest conductors in certain instances 
make the return of the permanent con- 
ductor all the more welcome. 

—- Ge 


these occasions. | 
be influenced sO | 


| 


| 





RESPIGHI CONDUCTS 


p 


o> eee ore eS eee 


ate 

Ottorino Respighi, the note 
composer whose tone poems 
of Rome” 
have been very popular with 
Symphony audiences in the past fe 
seasons, appeared yesterday as guest |) 
conductor and piano soloist with the} 


“Pines, of 


orchestra. Mme Respighi sang her | - eae 
| Mme Respighi Sings 


husband's setting of Shelley’s ‘‘Sun- | 


set.”’ 
‘Jad of the Gnomides,’ 
1923. It lacks the grostly, diabolic 


am was filled with | 


The entire progr 
by 


music composed or arranged 
Respighi. 
ointed conductor of the Pops, con- 
ducted the piano concerto. Mr Kousse- 


was an interested and applausive 


auditor. 
Mr Respighi cl 


assortment of his works. His plano I with beautiful tone 

' imaginative sympathy. 
and his ‘‘Belfagor’’ overture \ a ee ete” ae 
d yesterday for the first i lyric than the tragic tale told in the 


“In the Mixolydian Mode,’ 


concerto, 
d suite of old dances and airs |, 


his secon 
for lute, 
were performe 
time in Boston. 
voice and strings, and 


“T] Tramonto,”’ for |; 
“The Fountains } 


of Rome” had been heard pare cla : yesterday with less dazz 
s merely: than they did when Toscanini con- 


The ‘‘Mixolydian Mode’”’ 
the scale of G major with the F | 
| natural instead of sharped. Mr Res- | 
pighi chose it for his piano concerto | 
because, as he said, he wished ‘0: 
iutilize its ‘‘very beautiful harmonic | 
| quality.” The main theme of the first | 
movement is a Gregorian chant. 


a 


| Recalls Liszt 
| These facts give 4 somewhat mis- 


jeading impression of the piece, which 
in its use of the pianoforte recalls 
Liszt, or perhaps Brahms, rather than 
more modern composers. The work is 
long, and, although there are eloquent 
passages, lacking in sustained musical 
interest. The orchestral accompani- 
ment is without the brilliance of scor- 
ing which distinguishes the composer's 
more familiar works. 


. Mr Resp 
piano part w 
but lacking in warmth of tone. He 
layed 


}modern ears O 


1 *¢ ately _ | qualities 
arrene Cnnelle, ee one | Some of Boito’s ‘‘Mefistofele’’ far sur- 
4 passes thi 

vitzky from a seat in the first balcony | Sight 2 
do old legends, it would seem. 


tone poems on Roman s 
rank a composer as a gen u 


espighi’s performance of the 
as authoritative, of course, 


from notes, contrary to the 


‘usual custom of piano soloists. 


! SYMPHONY CONCERT f The suite of old airs and dances, like 
fears one previously heard here, is in- 


gratiating, @ skillful recreation for 


f music from forgotten 
of centuries past. It proved 


Italian Composer Leads composers 
‘once more that Mr Respighi is a mus!- 
‘clan of keen sensibility and cultivated 


pean of His Works ‘taste. The applause after it was par-, 


ey ticularly cordial. 
e. Ds kad The ‘‘Belfagor”’ overture is a re- 
dé Italian working of materials used in an opera 


that title, produced at La Scala, | 


n } sie ; 4 s)* = > c > * . e 
and ‘Fountains of Rome” Milan, in 1923. Belfagor, according to 
Boston the omniscient program book, is ‘‘the 
oston gemon of discoveries and ingenious tn- 
w ventions,” with a habit of coming t9' 


earth and inte 
the matrimonial plans of mortals. 


rfering ludicrously In 


} 
| 
} 


The music recalled Respighi’s ‘‘Bal- 
' played here in 


of Berlioz’ ‘witches Sabbat.”’ 


sg “Belfagor’’ overture. The 
d sounds of Rome inspire 
ar more successfully than 


Mme Respighi sang her husband's 


: rc 
rose a representative} _oting of Shelley’s verses admirably, 


and profound 
Her voice is 
f fine quality. Yet 
med more quietly 


The “Rountains of Rome” flowed 
ling brilliance 


ducted the piece in Boston some years 
ago. Mr Respighi has here composed 
music with a strong popular appeal, 
scored with remarkable effectiveness, 
songful at moments in almost the 
Puccini manner, music not in this re- 


viewer’s opinion likely to hold a per 
manent place in the repertory: 

Of Respighi’s talent and artistic in- 
tegrity as a composer there can be 
no question. But sincerity and an oc 
casional happy invention, such as the 
familiar song “Nebbie,’’ or the two- 

ubjects, do nos 
ius 


The final verdict on Respighi rests, 
At any 


of course, with posterity. 
‘rate, it was interesting to hear one 


composers of the 
am of his ow? 
Pp. R. 


of the most-talked-of 
, day conduct a progr 
| music. 


ye T | yuri LATE Tnoonruc of Italian’ sens | 

»? ‘ ! : ° ; ¢ ous % 

16 H SYMI HONY ng spirit of agp ate ‘the. prevelis| 
be -stlil Boxeas erto; which. would. 


stlil: more .effective if several ¢a- 


panes: me passages for the piano wer | 
, serra ag The embroidery for the nisne' 
i e chief ‘theme is developed | | 

orchestra -is rich and in place; | 


; yj the measures referred 

ae 7 P to 

Res ni ts Petr. (A bf z SUE cn OF aittuseness. oe doek tae 
pig j Conducts Orchde- vement in passacaglia form con- | 


/ stantly conform in its variati . | 
train Performance of #2, wealth of material before. There! 
His Own Works 


fs a wealth of materia 
rial in the 
pada also impressive vened Gee 
ae 4 superfluous measures especial | 
by, for. e piano, and more than once. 
rer loses the thread ‘is. 
pens of the dis- 


The second suite of airs and dances 


MPOSER of the 16th and 17th 
' ARMI ful, not century is delight- 
iY GREE » not only on account of : 
EAN TED ges themselves, but by noite old 
atone a musicianship and imal aca of 
wre ieee PHILIP HALE ania ete seep gb! in his "tae 
sie Bing no Re: | Ss skil . , . 
ducted the lta ie as guest, con- pitfalls; he neither aaa avoided two 
at its 16th eh ea Orchestra for audiences in 1927. rs be archaic, 
yesterday afternoon Ray aD ROmY Hall did the cavaliers, nob] 0 a 
made up of com ' he program wags eountry folk of by O . dames and 
piano concerto ee by him. His has he endeavored ‘to airaces aie nee 
duetea he played while’ Mie maetn gprs. oat ah old composers for the lucent eh 
d, was sella con-| rey were livi n ould 
time, as w performed here for the first |™USical flest Jjiving today. The old 
poh le ine” his arrangement of eh 2 tak gt nave Is now well dressed bu‘ 
¢ nN ‘ostumes . ° 
No. 2, and ee for the flute, Suita (Baudy liidnede ae ine per ote, Bat oe 
“‘Belfagor.”’ verture to his lively, stirring ater years. The 
sate ot ‘ Mme. Respighi be eee by Sag tae dances are interrupted 
‘r 1 » His wi remen sh te 
ogmeh. ee (after Shell > pection is ¢ “=e in which the middle 
Rome’ ended emilian “Fountains of eauty; Fase ag gs of serious, not austere 
ZAI | € V; ic ’ ‘a 
The Pe ural concert. we] festival pectogs Pug a solemn feast or 
&reeted when he eee ee was warmly serve as a niehide “in”. that might 
Seoat and it may here be'cas the plat- ay ° ge VOree, a TeRag OF 
out audience was enthusi on cnet, Ca tur ©. overture to “‘Belfagor”’ 
du ae concert. As sae through. *‘Uresdue presentation of th dl = 
Slaying Pe ie without ag ge con- sted egpaing of the opera whieh? al 
witho ; relate, graces; ht out a was 
of his bipoetaees ane manifestation, Music to pigtitna thie were ony Vi 
eka nee but mhowine” > * sim-| ey nent demon who wishes Sod wid bioln 
snec rom what : rience to ersonal 
lowed his di the orchestra, which ne écessari] learn if married men a 
be called rections with what fol- | or a ti y unhappy, and thus dis ys 
during his adi affectionate cebaeae ee the bagire the joy of a loving eaie, wad 
hearsals Mr. Respi in Boston and at oe faithful ney tones of the pure and 
the respect of aes has not only won the demoniacal Del the discomfiture of 
bars of 1¢ players—and mem. ™USic. well nev rine dant It is brilliant 
are not easil “ing of th &0 before th 
Sily de- é€ cur e rais- 
Oficiency and the 7ot SO iMentriont ts in an opera house: 
the concert hall as to be out of place in 
Mr. Respi 0 
* a Spighi’s 
ws musi | 
n arm persona} Soot he has won nsular poem “Munger bane Shelley’s 
Pri ®@ concerto, which gen ogy at least twice with as been sung 
summer of 1925 for h € wrote in the et. It is a poeticall Se ee 
at i is first appearanc, 0% Without vai y musical composi: 
an New. Y harmonic Society in a pseudo-realistic merner? express 
a _ » ] 
dents and tragic Sifgenntion be a inci- 
e story 


ber | 
on M* told j 
qs S€d' tio n verse. It is rathe 
= n on r an im . 
regorian chant me on & reading of the provisa- 
nuously, wit 
Und ce than once in ential 
there there arg (107 Of line quent transeri 
“dample of rein are at the end isin Ad 
elley, philosophizing, en 
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So in ahi eee tin dita . ened 


Ynspired to sing a lofty song. Mme. Ty} SANTAT KYVTOAM,: 
Respighi showed fine appreciation of Wy th | , 


tion of the composition was an integral “4 7 
part, not a vainglorious solo, but for ReSPIGHI COMPOSER: 
symphonic treatment. Her charming j 
feature of the performance. ; 
Mr. Respighi gave an eloquent inter- 
f 

Rome,”’ as was to be expected. J een ey " 
ze | 
BOSTON SYMPHONY THE VISITING ITALIAN DOMINATES 

A PROGRAM 
| vealed “Qne-Man Show”—The Mixolydian Con- 
: certo, a Suite of Old Airs, “Belphegor,” 
from Station WBZ certs in Anticipation 

ee / , ; 9, (|B ' - 
of o> a4 ‘ac incre d a7 HE second of the distinguished | 
guest conductors to relieve Mr. 
Symphony Orchestra, the 16th of the i, Gn. trac perta” will have 
season, will bring to the hearing of charge of the concerts of this week-end— 
tirely composed of compositions of tor, pionist. In each of these several 
capacities will he appear on Friday and 
as guest conductor of the orchestra.| .erto in the Mixolydian Mode, wr tten 
ifically 


text and music. To her the vocal por- 
simpHcity of manner was an agreeable 
pretation of the familiar ‘‘Fountains o 
telr {7,# 
IN 16TH CONCERT Mr. Casella as Relief to an Otherwise 
Will Be Broadcast Tonight and the “Fountains of Rome”—The Con-| 
ight’ f the Boston 
Tonight’s concert © Koussevitzky during his vaca 
the radio audience a program en- Mr. Ottorini Respighi, composer, conduc: 
' “ . . if ri‘ ai 
Ottorino Respighi, who will appes Saturday. As pianist he plays hls Con: 
The entire program will be proad- about a year and a half ago speci 


cast by the Westinghouse Stations for his American engagements, As col 


WBZ, Springfield and Boston, an weg bali eect while he i 
| : . G e entire concert exc f > ne 
ggasi aes cig eg gre playing the concerto, when Mr. ( vasella | 
| 10n In Wew OrKk Cl Ys Nroughn wij} conduct. The program of pieces 1S | 
the courtesy of W. S. Quimby. was | 


as much Respighi this week 4s it W 
Ottorino Respizh{ was born in Bol-, Brahms last, 

ogna, Italy, in 1879. He graduated from| As musician appearing before the 
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‘three-part form, the Campanae coming’ pianist, the guest of the day. By these Concerto discloses other peculiarities. #% poem came—if an Sait ae 
after as well as before the ai signs he played the solo-part in his own Outside the variations that ‘strew the @rtesies admits also jy 
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‘known; (b) Aria, by Marin’ ‘Mersenne:| and or 


‘The two pieces are used together as a 
‘three-part form, the Campanae coming 
after as well as before the Air. IV. 
“Bergamasca,” by Bernardo Gianoncelli. 
The composer lived in the fifteenth and 
-gixtenth centuries and left much lute 
music. The Bergamasca is of very bright 
character. -The present one is written 
over a reiterated bass. The lute was 
not only in its day as fashionable and | 
popular an instrument as our present 
“srand piano,’’ it also played a very 
considerable part in the development of 
instrumental music, and through the 
latter in the development of a harmonic 
style. It bore the brunt of the transition 
from the contrapuntal vocal style of 
Palestrina and his predecessors into an 
instrumental style which had to deal with) 
masses of notes played simultaneously | 
‘and. later called chords. Here then, 
there is at least one important source of 
instrumental harmonic style. But the 
lute was a frail instrurnent, hard to keep 
jin tune. Matthesen has been quoted as 
peeyns that a good lutanist who had at- 
tained the age of eighty years, must have | 
spent sixty of those years tuning his 
instrument. He is also credited with the 
saying that in Paris the cost of keeping» 
a horse and a iute was about the same. 
“T] Tramonto” was originally written 
for soprano voice and string quartet. As 
‘such it was sung in Jordan Hall last win- 
ter in a recital by Mrs. Amy Ward Dur- 
fee, with the assistance of the Burgin | 
String Quartet. In the form used at, the) 
Symphony Concerts the accompaniment | 
has been arranged for string orchestra. 
including double bass. It is a setting of 
the youthful Shelley’s poem, “The Sun- 


set.” A. H. M. 
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| With the overture, “ip te arTy ae oS a 
the setting of Shelley’s sea pon ain i pie 
afternoon of the courtesies admits fan, 
ore ie doubts and meio 50 
to Sy Hoantghi'a tesa is not a prelude s the ; ad 
begins abruptly, b “named opera, which fpa oon sation sae 
written yo ok a Pece subseauentlv yh rictenens ait 
Se eke heater COD “and tna ined re 
With the best ‘received music-drama. | dvd ne rumental 
in this new! ‘ cae Pom pare to. discover Satihees rea pen 
the appropriate Se ee ne mote than thing a etre 
dive Chainer ty pages of an abundant 6: aoeivten ferment. | 
Who 'th. the teal presence of Belphegor, ua oat ” stock of. 
bine 4 ’ serio-comic, gauche and } , ?P audits up: 

ronic, is suggested by a scherzo out)’ 700™ repetitions: 


of the common stock of music sin ; Of ‘such: 
Liszt’s day. To it succeed equally in d ’ “The Pines"; ' 
priate and equally routined measures, of hi OWS Of DOSS weer 
the pure and good maiden who shall be returns to. Bi 
pred Sttapoeee adversary. From time to gael potpnpect AO sh 
ny ba rough the remainder of the over- Rip rertst t adie spoken, 
, the opposing motivs do the custom- |, COR oe they! 
oe thematic battle, conducted by Mr. ich OURS «ee Mr. 
) espighi with an admirable tonal strat: a ee does 
hisch Incidentally, across throbbing double Pi ee with the 
| basses and through discordant  har- lasting interest. 
| monies, we hear  Belphegor—if we HiT. &. 
_take a hint from the _ program-book 
| transformed, by the horns, into a pre- 
'sentable amorist. By all odds, Mr. Respi- 
shi knows the calling that he practices. 
Ww hatever the demand, he is ready with | 
| Sufficient means to the desired end. Yet. 
| if the Overture, ‘Belphegor,’ were to 
vanish into some pit of music, there to 
be re-discovered say in 2027, few would 
cry on the instant ‘a veritable Respighi.” 
Rather they might say: ‘“‘Anybody’s in 
the nineteen-twenties.” Still less, is the 
setting of “The Sunset” ear-marked with 
individuality. It suits, after a fashion 
the winding course and the interplayine 
moods of Shelley’s versé. It suits, after 
a fashion, the mezzo-soprano voice and 
the string orchestra to which it is now 
confided. Throughout, it is zood crafts- 
manship; but it is as thin of invention 
(and imagination as a workaday stint may 
prudently be. Gratefully it serves Sig. 
nora Respighi’s turn, which is a pretty 
conjugal reciprocity. 
Fortunately “Fountains of Rome’’— 
final number on the program—redressed 
the balance. Here goes, as in “Pines of 
Rome” and, possibly, in ‘“‘Stained-Glass 
Windows,” the true Respighi. There 
are the visualized and familiar images 
—four Roman fountains at contrasted 
hours of the day; the poetizing and at- 
mospheric suggestion upon the composer: 
the free design upspringing in his crea. 
tive faculties—the Triton Fountain and 
the trooping sea-folk of old Latin legend; 
the stately Fountain of Trevi and the 
pageant of the sea-god; the Fountain In | 


eans and skill. His 
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The works to be played at these. concerts may be 


FORTY-SIXTH SEASON, NIN 


Seventeenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 25, at 2.30 o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 26, at 8.15 o'clock 


Sibelius . “The Swan of Tuonela,”’ Legend from the 


Finnish Folk-Epic, “Kalevala” 
(English Horn Solo, Louts SPEYER) 


Rimsky-Korsakov ‘‘Sadko,” A Tone Picture, Op. 5 


. “Vetrate di Chiesa’? (“Church Windowsg’’) 
Four Impressions for Orchestra 


Respighi 


La fuga in Egitto. 

San Michele Arcangelo. 
Il mattutino di Santa Chiara. 
San Gregorio Magno. 


(First Performance) 
hrc ln ae ik ad Nn 8 


j “Enigma”? Variations, on an 


Original Theme, Op. 36 
Theme: Andante. 

Variations. 

“C.A.E.” L’istesso tempo. 

“H. D. S.-P” Allegro. 

“R. B. T.” Allegretto. 

“W.M. B.” Allegro di molto. 

“R. P.A.” Moderato. 

"_.Ysobel.”? 


“Nimrod.” Moderato. 
“Dorabella—Intermezzo.”? Allegro. 
“G.R.S.” Allegro di molto 
““B.G.N.” Andante. 

““X. X. X.—Romanza.”? Moderato. 
“E. D. U.—Finale.” 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 


There will be an intermission after Respighi’s ‘Church Windows” ~ 


Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898, — Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 
of amusement, allow any person to wear 
place of any person seated ein provi 
thout projection, uct such vi 
Attest: J. M. 


or spectators, 

IN. City Clerk ‘ 
seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 

ot the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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studied Vian ev ated in 1901, he journeyed in foreign lave in 
Martucci.” —— time, he took lessons of Rimsky-Korsa inted 
Living in Russia for . tai in Berlin. In 1913 he spa paneer 
Leningrad, with Max } in the Liceo Musicale, Bologna. cilia ( ‘on- 
professor . 7 georgia become the director ol the _ — 
this position 1n - This position he gave up 1n 1926. pay aero 
servatory in Rome. the United States for the first time 01 ‘ert of the 

Respighi arrived in rite appearance in that city at a user wes 
21, 1925, and nat agp Sassen 31, 1925, when he played his pr 
Philharmonic 5ocie } - oe 
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Seventeenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 25, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 26, at 8.15 o'clock 


“The Swan of Tuonela,’”’ Legend from the 
Finnish Folk-Epic, “Kalevala” 
(English Horn Solo, Louts SPEYER) 


Kimsky-Korsakov 


‘‘Sadko,” A Tone Picture, Op. 5 


‘“Vetrate di Chiesa’’ (“Church Windows”? 


Four Impressions for Orchestra 
La fuga in Egitto. 


San Michele Arcangelo. 
Il mattutino di Santa Chiara. 
San Gregorio Magno. 


(First Performance) 


“Enigma” Variations, on an 
Original Theme, Op. 36 


Theme: Andante. 
Variations. 
“C.A.E.” L’istesso tempo. 
“H. D. S.-P” Allegro. 
“R.B.T.” Allegretto. 
““W. M. B.” Allegro di molto. 
“R. P. A.” Moderato. 
“Vsobel.”? Andantino. 
“Troyte.” Presto. 
“W.N.” Allegretto. 
“Nimrod.” Moderato. 
" Dorabella—Intermezzo.” 


-R.S.” Allegro di molto 
““B. G.N.” Andante. 
“xX. X. X.—Romanza.”? 
“E. D. U.—Finale.” 


Allegro. 


Moderato. 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 


There will be an intermission after Respighi’s ‘‘Church Windows” 


soston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898. — Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 

of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
ance in such place of any Person seated in an 


} y seat therein provided for spectators, 
d covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn, 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


‘see shall not, in his place 


‘erstood that a low hea 


* to be played at these concert 


$ may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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“=e Jius, for itself, and by the manner of 
| a jthe performance was the commanding 
| } feature of the concert. 


Rimsky-Korsakov, like Jonah, was 


thrown from a ship, not because he was 
NCERT ; ’egarded as a hoodoo, but as a propitia- 
! tory offering. One is reminded of the 
1/ | old song: 


“Down went McGinty to the bottom of 
the Say, 


‘ ‘ Dress'd in his best s it of clothes."’ 
Works by Sibelius, Elgar, nce 


What McGinty found there remains 


Rimsky Korsakov and unknown, for he never came back. 


| Sadko was more fortunate. He was a 

‘ x iguest at the wedding of the Sea King’s 
Respighi on Program ‘daughter; and While he played on his 
gusli, which he had thoughtfully taken 

LAER Sa aon with him, they all danced until he 

, broke the strings, Here we have deliber- 
PERFORMANCE TO BE ately pictorial] music, entertaining 
enough, but not Rimsky at his very 

REPEATED TONIGHT best. Boston has seen the ballet with 
this music, but has never heard the 
, opera, Which was composed 30 years 
ae | —_— «= é after this “tone-picture.”’ Jn the opera 

: By PHILIP HALE is the story of Sadko’s adventures after 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. he is on dry land, and wearied of it, 
Koussevitzky, conductor, gave its 17th sets Out again upon the deep, refusing 
concert yesterday afternoon in Svm- the companionship of Lioubava, his 
'phony Hall. The program was as fol- Wife Marly this month, the opera was 
. el ¥ eit erty: performed in Paris by Russians in con- 
cert form, as “Aida,” ‘‘Fauyst’’ and 
| Rimeky-Korsakoy, ‘Sadko.”" Respight, ,-———- “Martha” have been heard here in 
| “Chureh Windows”; Four Impressions CORcert halls, Sung by ladies and gentle- 

| for Orchestra (first performance). Fi. ; Men In conventional] and more or less 

igar, Variations on an Original Theme. pleasing evening Gress. rr) 

| It was a great pleasure to hear again MP. uspighi's wAUnCR } Windowe 

lafter ten years the poetic legend of | #7 Windows that might be In any Ital- 

|Sibelius with the English horn solo} i4" church, but the music Was not sug- 

‘played bi autifully by Mr. Speyer. Here | ®eSted by any windows ROW ee be hepa: 

is no swan, singing before death, qa | PY native worshipers or Cook's tourists. 

fable that Sugsested to Villiers da} the four Subjects, allowing of strong 

Lisle-Adam one of his cruelest taler. Sore 18 Muaiceg) OSPTCSRION, 1 Ane 

and served Anna Pavloven for an on. ~The Might into Egypt, ( The oyna ge 

trancing, memorable dance-pantomimea | °4ring the Treasure of The World’’;) 

fo Saint-Saens’s familiar music. This Michael the Archangel (driving with 

Is the swan that glides and sings on his sword the rebellious angels re ican 

the river of black water around Tuo. |high heaven); “The Matin of Saint- 

nela, the Kingdom of Death. Sibelius, Claire’? (how angels bore her desper-~ 

to whom the Finnish epic “Kalevala’ ately to attend the matin service) ; 

furnished Subjects. for several of his ‘Saint Gregory The Great” (in ponti- 

earlHler compositions, which, alas, have fical vestments, blessing the throng). 

not been performed {n Boston, by eco- To us the finest, most individua] pages 

nomic means, by an unerring choice in these four “Impressions” are to be 

of his instruments, portrays the scene found in “The Flight” and in “The 

i and gives the song—after the hearer Matin of Saint-Claire’, In the former 

- R 1 hi is acquainted with the explanatory note there is the pleasing monotony of repe- 
Ottorino esp 24 in the. score, Suppose that the hearer tition that one associates with Oriental 


e: ) ——————— had no knowledge of the legend, had music; a coloring that at times reminds 
never read 
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of Lemminkainen’s “udven- one of Borodin’s “Steppes of Central 


the maid Pohjola he Asia.” In “The Matin,” as in the fourth 
out to accomplish certain tasks, Impression, one hears the solemn 
| among them to shoot a swan on this chanting and sees the clouds of in- 
River of Death. How would the hearer cense; in the former there are truly 
then be impressed? Surely he would spiritual] measures; the latter seemed 
be moved by the strangeness of the diffuse, at times labored, and the 
music, by the mysterious first meas- climax which should have been over 
ures, by the anearthly melancholy of powering was anticipated. ‘Michael 
the song, by the quiet intensity of it the Archangel” is stormy battle music 
all. He would find in the music a with the relieving episode of a trumpet 
tragic mood. simply but uninislakably solo (off stage) played effectively by 
fexpressed. To us thi legend of Sibel- | mr. Mager. As a whole, this Sulte is 
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) a | 
not to be classed for invention an | 
eloquent expression with either aes ry 
tains’ or ‘“‘Pines of Rome.’’ Mr. Respi- 


ghi called to the platform was loudly 
applauded. 


Elgar’s ‘‘Variations’’ were once re- 


| earded as a brilliant show piece for an 


‘handling it. 
‘yesterday was brilliant, the music, with | 


‘a very few exceptions, seemed at the 


orchestra. 


There was a time when 
‘‘ereat’’ com- 

Wiear was held to be a “grea 

ves Time, the Old Man with a 

Sevthe, has a disconcerting way of 

1 While the performance. 


best respectable in a middle class man- 


ner; the sort of music that gives the | 


composer the degree of Mus Doc, from 
an English university. In Elgar’s case 
his music won him knighthood, and to 
this day there are “Elgar Festivals 

in England. Was Cecil Gray too severe 
when he wrote of Elgar: ‘He never ge‘s 


entirely away from the atmosphere of 
‘pale, cultured idealism and the un- 


eonsciously hypocritical, one hinsaht fi 
; acent, Pharisaical gentlemanless 
teh is so characteristic of British art 
ast century.’ 
whe ten will be repeated tonight. 
At the concerts of next week the 
orchestra will be assisted by the Cecllia 
Society, trained by Malcolm Lang 
Langendoeén, Variations on a Dutch 
theme of Adrianus Valerius. Rimsky- 
Korsakov, tone picture from the opera. 
“Kitej.’’ Brahms, Song of Destiny. 
Wolf, The Fire Rider. Dellus, The Song 
‘of the High Hills, Prokofieff, ‘‘Thev 
are Seven.” Glinka, Finale of “A Life 
for the Tsar.’’ Charles Stratton will 
sing the tenor solo in “They are Seven. 


“St. Gregory the Great.” 


The Impressions utilize the Gre- 
gorian system, and are quite Respi- 
ehian in style. They are, then, well- 
made music, sincerely conceived and 
expertly executed. If they did not in 
every instance seem the inevitable 
tonal equivalent of the stained glass 
that inspired them, nor always suffl- 
ciently differentiated from one an- 
other and from other pictures by 
their author, that may have been be- 
eause we had a one-man show by 
Respighi only a week ago. If the first 
and third episodes fail to leave 


‘definite etchings on our imaginations, 


we must confess that their impres- 
sionism is lovely though vague. 
Michael is appropriately militant and 
Gregory sufficiently surrounded by 
pomp and circumstance, but the 
armv of the one and the procession 
of the other are reinforced by de- 
tachments from those familiar Ro- 
man Tritons and Black Shirts. Hap- 
pily, no nightingale seems to have 
flown into any of these windows. 
Will this composition add to the 
fame of the composer? After a 
single hearing, it stands in memory 
as another piece by Respighi, a sort 
of “Fountains in the Mixolydian 
Mode.” It benefited greatly by its 
realization at the hands of Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky and the orchestra. The com- 
poser was present to receive ine 
plaudits of the audience, but he had 








7 ee wisely refrained from taking the 

; } Ss / West baton. ye 
Li Respig ws be Sf s “The program on which "s hurch 
A Work Ha C Hearing Windows” held the mare 0 igg 
: Wet : iii-cs, yy ee hae © was a rather curious assortmen | 
| : | Wa tt8 or. dlisted 7. AGctSay pieces. Like so many of Mr. Kous- 
| uke Boston Symphony Oréhes- sevitzky’s programs, it gil st 
tra, Serge Koussevitzky, con- subjected several times to a ip 
ductor, gave the first of the sea- tions. This is a habit of the conduc: 
| son's seventeenth pair of concerts iN tor’s that causes great on alee 
| Symphony Hall, Boston, yesterday musical editors and program ant | - 
afternoon, with this program: ‘tors. In spite of this, Mr. Kor ’ 
Bipelius......... “The Swan of Tuonela” | sevitzky almost always sets fortna § 


perp y-Oorsakoff.......0..eeee “Sadko” | stimulating bill of fare. He did 
| Respighi, ‘‘Vetrate di Chiesa” (“Church ! °° 


, ae ver 

| Windows”) Four Impressions for Or- this instance; only, who has ti 
| | | chestra. before thought of opening a conee’” 
EE s) kk e.g bce 08 “Enigma” Variations with “The Swan of Tuonela”? A wor k | 

Respighi’s Four Impressions, also of rare beauty, badly placed, it was) 

ty described as Preludes, were written 

| for Mr. Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and had their 
first performance yesterday. They 
were suggested to the composer Dy 


exquisitely performed, and Mr. Louis 
Speyer earned a warm tribute [0° | 
his English horn solo. | 3 

The “Enigma” Variations had sore | 


; unheard in Boston for some peer 
‘Stained glass windows seen in various | Witty, brilliant pieces, they are well | 


: Yiu | 
parts of Italy. The first is called “The restored to the repertory. But how 
, | : Flight Into Egypt,” the second “The| },a1y the bombastic Finale consorts | 
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— ee es 
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Archangel Michael,” the third “The with the rest. . Lo. A. 8. 


Matin of St. Claire” and the fourth | 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH! 

‘Not yet has Ottorino Respighi, that 
eminent Italian who last Friday and 
Saturday monopolized the Symphony 
Concerts as conductor or performer 
of his own music, vanished from 
Boston’s ken, Yesterday afternoon 
at Symphony Hall he was one of the 
audience which heard the first per- 
formance anywhere of his new suite, 


“Vetrate di Chiesa,” (Church 
Windows,) 
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panoply was sufficiently clear, but so 
far as this reviewer could discern the 
titles of number one and number three 
might have been transposed and the 
listener . have been none the wiser. 
For the concert - or next Tuesday 
afternoon, the fourth of the currént 
“national” geries, Mr. Koussevitzky 
has planned an English-Scandinavian- 


“The Swan 
“Enigma,” 
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in publie 
Mr Ko 


composer was in the audience, and 
Came to the stage to receive the ‘ap- 
plause at the end of his piece. 
The other numbers were Elgar’s 
Enigma Variations.” Sibelius’ “Swan 
Of Tuonela,” and Rimsky Korsakov’s 
‘‘Sadko.’’ 
Respighi’s new tone poem seems 
likely to secure at least a measure of 
popular favor. It is soon to be pub- 
lished, and no doubt wil] go the rounds 
of orchestral concerts the world over. 
The title means “Church Windows.’’ 
There are four ‘‘impressions,” sug- 
gested by stained glass in various 
Italian churches, ‘The Flight Into 
Egypt,” “The Archangel Michael,”’ 
“The Matin of Saint Clare” and ‘St 
Gregory the Great.” 
The work is scored fo 
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Although there are effective pages, 
s, for example, -the first measures 
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and, driving the rebel angels from 


ay a new tone} 
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performance, next Tuesday, he may- have 


first hearing, the conductor’s pace seemed 
sometimes to constrict the mielodic line’ 








first, a wondrous music of silence and 
solitudé; second, a wondrous music of two . 
colors, black and white. Out of the sparse 











ation it is the voice of deep-set silence. 
Little by little out of Sibelius’s fine- | 

spun harmonies and thin-edged timbres, | 

the measures take color—upon the black | 







swan of legend, unearthly white. The | 
waters scarcely stir as it parts them; 
there is no sound when they close again. 
At length comes the moment of climax, 
pent and relatively low-voiced as Mr. 
Koussevitzky discerningly took it, There 
'speaks the emotion in which the hearer, | 
or rather the watcher, stands spell-bound. 

- « « Out of human ken, back into old 

legend, quivers the vision. An evocation 

achieved, of the rarest quality by the 

most concentrated of means; a _ vision 

stamped upon the imagination by a 

subtle simplicity of tones; sound—and 

it is silence and solitude; sound—and a 

white swan cleaves the blackest of water. 

Where in the whole of music, over so 

few and stripped pages, is there such a 

tone-poem? In the sifting of time, it 

may be Sibelius’s monument. 

With Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘‘Sadko,” the 
listencr knew what to expect, though 
memories of the last preceding perform- 
ance, in 1921, might be slight, and recol- 
lection vf the ballet, danced in 1917 by 
the Dyaghilev Troupe, the merest haze. 
Whatever the particular folk-lore that! 
stirs Rimsky, the practised hearer may 
infer the treatment: a velvet-voiced or- 
chestra throbbing sensuously; rhythms, 
harmonies, timbres that are an imagery 
in themselves; little musical substance in 
the graver sense, but thick-spun atmo- 
sphere through which pierces transparent 
suggestion. This time the legend is a 
sea-piece. Overboard goes Sadko the min- 
trel; into the caves of the sea-folk he 
descends; the Lord of the Waters bids 

\} him play upon the gusli—two harps 
make it super-human; the folk and the 
very billows dance to the tune; Sadko 
snaps his strings; calm and darkling 
falls the sea. Any instructor in any con- 
i servatory could riddle Rimsky’s music by 
| pedantic analysis. It has no “inner life’’; 
it does not exist by or for itself, Around 
old legend, by the composer’s conjuring 
with these three—rhythms, harmonies, 
timbres—it winds atmosphere and dis-! 
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explores a storé ture, weaving veils, parting them with 

ure. Imagining | suggestion; then falls away into mere 


| Joseph. and Mar} music-spinning; recovers in the color- 


the starry nigh ings and pulse of the end. The poem of 
tones the moot Michael Archangel drives furiously and 
clangorously. Scattered before Mr. Re- 
Imagining a win spighi’s thrusting chromatics and plung- 


¢ Archangel smitesing rhythms are the Satanic hosts. 
¢ from God, he is 
| Miltonic impuls¢ trumpet, and the listener puzzles his dull 
head to discover its place in the imagina- | 
tive scheme. The timbres of the celesta, 

slopes of Assisi | sweet and tingling; the voices of other | 


Faint and far sounds a wan melody for 


yet again, he 
companion of 


instruments, thinned to a singular trans- 
parency, clothe Saint Clare in a sub- 
limated tonal air. The bell-filled “sym- 
phony” that preludes the apparition of 
the pontifical Gregory is adept and im- 
aginative play with rarefied or intensi- 
fied musical sound. . Yet when he 
with praise. 


glass transmuted on4 powers, the encompassing sonorities 
sic: the image 


Being mortal Pines.” 


soldiery in “The 
Mi threaded Mr. Respighi’s pious medita- 
‘tions. For us sinful men, there is no 


evading Sathanes. |, HT © 


emerges in full glory cf principalities | 


are not so far from those of the sea- | 
Feat impression of th gods in “The Fountains” or sexi iors 
Poss | 


thoughts of the concert-hall occasionally | 


Eighteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 4, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVEN ING, MARCH 5, at 8.15 o'clock 


ee, 


Langendoen - Variations on a Dutch Theme of Adrianus 


3 Valerius for String Orchestra 
(First performance at these concerts) 


Delius 


‘The Song of the High Hills’’ for 


Ber Orchestr . 
(First time in Boston) a and Veices 


Wolf 
0 ; “Der Feuerreiter’’ (“The F ire-Rider’’) 
for Chorus and Orchestra 
estra in Boston) 


“Ein Schicksalslied”? (“A Song of Desti 
t +P] 
for Chorus and Orchestra. Staged 


ee 


(First performance with orch 
Brahms 


——— 


Rimsky-Korsakov 


Se 


- Tone Pictures from the Opera, ‘The Legend 


of the Invisible City of Kitesch and the 


Virgin Fevronia”’ 
Prelude: Hymn to Nature. S planes 


Bridal Procession. The I i 
The Battle of Kerjenetz. aren ay ee Terenas, 


(First time as a whole in Boston. ) 

Prokofieff m 
Sept, ils sont sept!” Incantation for Tenor 
Chorus and Orchestra, Op. 30 ! 


Finale of the Opera, “A Life for the Czar’’ 


one for Chorus and Orchestra 
(First time in Boston) 


Glinka 


THE CECILIA SOCIETY, MALCOLM LANG, Conductor, wil] assist 
Soloist: CHARLES STRATTON 


There will be an intermission after Brahms’s “A Song of Destiny” 


City of Boston, 


Chapter 3, relating to the coy 


erin 
amusement g of 


not obstruct such view, 
Attest: J. M. GALVI 


The works to be 
played at these concerts may be i i 
of the Boston Public Library ba Geak po Kany palaweety ones Sela 
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FADED TEXT 


Furthermbre, a chorus, however care~ | 
fully trained in rehearsals, not fre- | 
quently employed with a large orches- | 
tra, may easily be timid, even untune- 
ful in the concert, especially when’ the 
music is written without due regard for 
voices. Nor are the words sung often, 
if ever, intelligible to the hearers, who 
Instead of listening “to the music, en- 
deavor in a dimly lighted hall to’ find 
out from the text in program books 
what the voeal fuss is all about. 

Take, for example, Wolf’s 
“The Fire tider,”’ When 
Wuellner sang the song—for 
was first written as 


18TH CONCERT — 
OF SYMPHONY 
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Cecilia Society and Charles ios 
Stratton Assist Boston Ludwig 


the ballad 


Orchestra 


1909, although his y 


a SOng—in October 
Olce was not agree- 


: . | 
able and his vocal art decidedly ques- | 
tionable, his imagination and meélodra- 
matic intensity were so impressive that 


YT | re Pal Pi. 
i ROGRAM OF i ERS ‘the audience was mightily moved. Yes- 
GRE AT VARIETY | terday, with chorus and orchestra, the 
WEN Tus 
wy ,4 ~ se y 


effect was comparatively Slight; the 
bra gy 4 2 og | orchestral accompaniment, not remark- 
Thletir, © A | able in itself, covered the singers for 
DY roiLIP HALE j} the most part, ana here it may be said 
e |} that the volume of sound coming from 

‘ . : a wor | -> + OSs ton . . 
At the 18th concert he ‘ ; the number of singers on the stage was 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky, | Surprisingly small, Only in the straight- 
conductor, which took place yesterday | 


forward musie of Glinka, simple music, 
afternoon in Symphony hall, the orches- | hut Music fr §6©. dignified exultation, 
fra Was assisted by the Cecilia society 


Of} 

(worthy of Sreeting to a Tsar, was 
(harles Stratton, tenor. The Ce- 
chorus had been trained by 


| there imposing sonority, 
Mal- | In the “Song of the High Hills,’’ by 
coim Lang, the conductor of the society. | Delius, 
sn was @s follows: Longen- Only 


the solo tenor and chorus sing 
“he vowel sounds. We wish we could 

doen, Variations on a Dutch Theme of Join in Mr. Percy Grainger’s rhapsodie 

Valerius (first time at these concerts); appreciation of this composition. To us 

Delius, The Song of the High Hills for } tie musical 

orchestra and chorus (first time in Bos- very fey 


idiom of Delius, with ray 
exceptions, is foreign. It is 
ton); Wolf, “‘The Fire-Rider,’’ for cho- } eas) lo recognize his technica} skill, 
rus and orchestra (first time with or- although it is not always in evidence, 
chestra); Brahms, A Song of Destiny | put his emotion seems to be in cold | 
for chorus and orchestra; Rimsky-Kor- storage. He has said that by this 
sakov, Tone Pictures from the Opera niusic he has tried to express the joy 
the Legend of the Invisible City Of land rapture felt in the High Moun- 
Kitesch”’—Prelude, Hymn _ to Nature, | tains: also to depict the loneliness and 
Bridal Procession, The Invasion of the melancholy of the high solitudes as well 
Tartars, The Battle of Kerjenetz (first ; a8 the grandeur of far distances, 
fine aS a whole in Boston): Prokofieff, did he set 


Thus 
| ra himself a formidable task. 
Seven, "| hey Are seven,’ incantation His JON WiHs only moderate re pture: his 

fenor, chorus and orchestra; Glinka, own melancholy was at times a 
inale of the Opera “A Life for the | tagious boredom. If the human voices 
sar,’ for cnorus and orchestra (first “represent Man in Nature,’?’ man did 
ar to Boston), not positively assert himself. In a word, 

t ~ : | sw! . . . . 

a oS & question this music was disappointing to those 
this nature, with a miscellangous selec- 


° D lj 
Frederick e1lus ' aay ' hot yet fervent in the cult of Delius. 
tion of orchestral and cChorai pieces, js 


) What shall be said of Prokofieff’s 
: d . erts as SZLTiS s 2 | v ; = he 2 ag ~ =" , ica . 
Once More Gaining Place In the Symphony Conc ns SI abi igh one ae roted Solel) “seven”? (It seemed at times as if the 
poe to orchestral works. In 44e program were shouting “Seven per 
oe os nip esterday vrowhe ogee Selationship Mr. Stratton declaimed his lines | 
etween the works perfor ped, “here the chorus diq its best to ex- 
was only Variety There was nothing awe and horror, but the impres- 
in Comm in , : > rs ! . ° oO . ‘ j c . 5 - ’ ‘ 
“ i eh te ‘ sg x P S;. ‘we tween the sion made was not so overpowering, as 
AV IH F y Mr. angendoen, a vio- : | ast sii 
loncellist of th ore] mer - ; a mh at. the first Ppertormance last S€ason. 
3 “Wei eveRee ee and the stage Why? Because the element of surprise | 
music of Rimsky-Korsakov. Delius and hin nisin bie ‘day. Th lS ity f | 
Wolf are ag far apart as Brahms and | yas lacking yesterc ng ne Sa aed 
P} Okofieff There ein Hb ane important the nudience could not aR ails receive | 
worl Whe ES oot ley: ) “pn, (the dynamic shock, It “knew what was | 
rx of long bréath ‘to Which thef coming 
others were Carefully subsidiary. The | It again is a question whether choral 
. ‘“ < < nx , ’ wa “ -_ « 
pieces were as if chosen VANGOM) Fue ees. is often as elo- 
drawn from 9 hat in tities j. wane): ha: . reachin : the 
remained, quent, = 
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heights’ and sounding we car cv he 
ur astral music. 

Beans wpe tiny.”” Is not the 
rahms’s “Song of Des ‘ 
arkeatral postlude na’ Gon tentnhariah 

, i ec 
more conducive to Sc nuainte ae 
at frees a hearer from he i 
vn than the chorus measures msrelagh 8 
tive of the celestial bliss known to- 1€ 
10ortal gods? Nor are those pages in 
ean the woes of suffering mankind 
Si Raaoribed of truly dramatic force. 


Mr. Langendoen’s Variations showed | 
4 . » 


é ic r pleased 
his seholarship, and evidently } asi 
ene dience, for he was called several 
the audience, a 
times to acknowledge = Fe 
to be noted, however, that the . ed +0 
and most spofitaneous totais a 
oni ——eX CeT 

rdestic—and simple XC t iF 
au yr eg The selections mle 
nka’s pera. 6 Be Af ts 
vate oreako\ S City ys ice 
_ are not especially noteworthy. 
i * ‘ ' 
The concert will be hatte 
I There wili he no mht i. ca , he 
‘OL rT: f Maren 8-19 IS as : 
The program o , Tap” Pyat 
iter rr Handel, ‘‘Watel hye SG 
: ' “es a S + _** 1 J 
pp omg Symphony, A minol! 
formance). | 
(Mr. Burgin). 
’* 
“Oberon. 


‘CHORAL PROGRAM AT 


applause. It is 


week. 


Weber, 


ra the players took | 
| ; Mr Koussevitzky and A are ra | 
SYMPHONY CONCERT si essen. ous mePazsr 5 


; ‘ 17) | doen on the back. 
Cecilia Society Assists in _—_ other orchestral 


Five Short Pieces 


: lever dull. . 


repeated tonight. | 
fol- | 
per- 


xv, Violin Concerto 
Glazounov, V iolin ¢ | m 
Overture: ro 


| Westerday, hearing the third succes- 
ibe teoatan Symphony concert hal 
out a symphony, one was rhage 
violént dissent from such-opinions. op 
concerts, three hours long, full of ae 
and tried favorites, like the vn 
Danube” and Schubert's ‘‘Marche Mi . 
taire,’’ please. But what one is ey ot 
“to dub “high brow pop’”’ programs of ti 1 
as yesterday's are dull as no ortho oY 
program with a great classic symp - 
ony, a shorter standard piece, and an | 
up-to-the-minute novelty on it was | 


Yesterday’s concert was, in ger 
over by 4:15, but one was hyp 
first glance to believe that ones we cH 
must kave stopped, so intermina 
had the performance seemed. 


ee ee 


Excellent Performance _ i 

Mr Langendoen has chosen ring A 
variations a fine tune; so fine, in gd 
that one would rather have heard } | 
‘repeated than listen to cal rid 
| iations it. He has written Gc- | 
variations on it. H ao tamely | 


tively, in an idiom 


conventional nor startingly | get 
The scoring for string orchestra, wi | 
divided groups, is admirable. oe 

Of the several variations Se ree | 
'taining a ’cello solo was the most pleas- | 


was excellent. | 
‘ing. The performance 


. ¢ Mr Kous-; 
‘applause, was cordial, and | 


-sevitzky publicly patted Mr Langen- 


number, OX | 
'cerpts from Rimsky Korsa sah go 
| “Kietj,’’ begins with a prelude irk 

ing a maiden straying through a for-| 


” Y _ "Wa ‘ 

Yl vt-t ; ty, 9, V2 
Mr Koussevitzky arranged ar or 
usual program for yesterday's Symph- 
ony concert. 


performance of five short pieces f¢q~ 
horus and orchestra. 7 
from Rimsky Korsakov’s 
“Kitej,"’ and a set of “Vari 


opera 


a Dutch Theme by + brat Sag ye ga am | Battle of Kerjenetz,” 


by Jacobus Langendoen, 


| were 
‘c6llists in the Boston Symphony ih: 
1920. were the only purely orchestra 
But two of the seven num- | 
bers had been heard before at these 


numbers. 


rts, and these seldom. 
 vethere are those who claim that 


: } less light 
: cert of short and more or | 
wlacan is easier to listen to than the 
‘i Symphony eb ema 
are «for them. too lon 
Se oo tat Beethoven, aang: 
bert are too austere to 
and even Schu Shaueie taunt 
believe are usually too long, programs 


usual type of 
and too intricate. 
please these listeners. 


of an hour or less would suffice. 


The Cecilia Society, Mal- | 
colm Lang cunductor, assisted in the | 


Fragmen*® » | 


| est. The forest by the way mus | 
| certainly have been the one it ined 
| Wae_ner’s ‘Siegfried found eg: ee 
| bird.’ One kept expecting to ner. 
| familiar warning, but omy hey watch 
calls and other bird songs, besetiglie e 
\of the end of the slow a cog lle 
, Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral Bymp voi 
|} came. Next was a “bridal an ogg 
| with plenty of local color. 1e next 


c io . 


“The Invasion of the ig trig 1 ieee 
programmed, one cannot ch 
There was only one war picture pe 
formed, unless one greatly ee whe 
Of the choral numbers sea i. 
“Seven, They Are Seven, repeate 


| rs re » Most Iim- 
,/ from last season, was the 


ipressive. It is theatrical, hs Noa 

music, the work of a mastercral ‘egg 
able to: assimilate and turn to gue bt 
uses anything from Mozart to Bee e 
vinsky, as his ‘Classical Bymp vias A 
and “Scythian Suite’’ have a tomy 
| shown Boston audiences, Charles ‘ ae 
ton again sang the trying tenor sol< 
capably. 


eo 


NEW: FROM RESPIGHI 
SROWS —— Fels, Zhe, ‘AQ 
His “Stained-Glass Windows” for tHe 
First Time Anywhere at the Symphony 
Concert Tomorrow — “Impressions” of 
Saints and an Archangel to Gregorian 
Modes—A Curiously Imagined Scheme 


phony Concerts had their fill of 
Respighi last week, the end is not 
For the concerts of tomorrow and 
Saturday his newest manuscript waits, 
written with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra and Mr. Koussevitzky expressly 
in mind. The title, “Vertrate di Chiesa,” 
has been Englished, “Stained Glass Win- 
dows.” Literally translated it would! 


seem to be “Windows cf a Church.” 


|'But each of these windows 
hence it must represent a fi 


scene; ergo, the Windows 
glass. 


phrased 
| mere translation. 
| work “Four Impre 
viz: “The Flight J 
Chael, the Archangel”: 
tions of Santa Clara” 


T pueny the subscribers to the Sym- 


yet, 


is named:;| 
gure or 


One must indicate, 
of the character 
Designated 
Sion’ begins with wildly ac 
Rather, he ha: ascending and descending 


jects which would 
Opportunity for 
| the medium of Wwindow-xzlass. 
| further attempted to 
| & musical atmosphere 
| treatment in glass r 
and canvas or m 
‘Stained Glass W 
1926, he score 
bears that 


He 
five his subject 


ather than by pain 
arble and Chisel]. 
indows’”’ 


is in manuscript an 
The orchestral 


music runs “ 
the composer is 
Of the conventiona] 
Scheme, Only one of the 
IS in a fast tem po—th 
“St. Micha 


Impetuoso”’: 


in four div’ 


an “‘Allegr 
three are 


a full ha 
& horns. 
must be stained) mellowness of horn 
At any rate the title as para ‘isht that filters thro 

\ < CAuR ? 

is far more inviting than i: dral glass of the Middle Ages 


Respighi does not develop his themes 
A sub-title calls th to 


Ssions for Orchestra,’{are built up by a judi 


. 0s Ca of themes with wise 
nto Egypt”; “st. Mi repetition. 


Sion” is the us 
Afend. 


marked ‘‘Lento.” It was to be expected 


Ject matter the com- 
poser would use Gregorian tonalities. 
The atmosphere of the church, the 
softened and transformed 
passes through such windows 
any and all other associations of “‘ecclesi- 
astical glass,” invited, almost demanded, 
the use of the old liturgical modes. More- 
over, and not to be forgotten, this latest 
Respighi believes that the Gregorian 
System is a treasure 10use of harmonic 
resources as yet practically unexplored. 
And the composer who believes this is 
also a man of the deepest religious feel- 
ing. No wonder, then, that he turns to 
the Church not only for his Subjects but 
for his harmonic schemes—possibly even 
for some of his themes, though as vet 
their origin must be left undetermined. 
In “Stained Glass Windows” Respighi 
uses a full orchestra of the most modern 
type, including (he organ. The percus- 
sion section calls for three tam-tams and 
a full complement of bells. He uses the 
celesta frequently and freely. Probably 
If of his themes are given to 
Did Resnighi feel that the zolden 
tone matched. the 
ugh the best cathe- 


, these and 


any large extent. Rather, his forms 


cious juxtaposition 
and well-planned 
one point of view 
S breathe the per- 


diance of medieval 
would be a weariness to attempt 


erate or describe them in detail. 
however, something 
of the second picture, 
“Impetuoso” this “impres: 
tive chromatie 
Surges above 


Since from 


affor: an energetic theme for all four trom- 

; ‘ .| bones and the double bases. 

ry 

idealistic a ee climaxes are dev 
a a silver air behind the scene. 


equivalent to thei ‘ra i with a cataclysmic stroke fo}- 


three tam-tams. 
is ushered in b a theme i 
was written i; y nem é 


Sonority produced by three 
bassoon playing 


“| Strokes on the celesta evoke a new theme 


Tremendous 
eloped. A trumpet sings 
The move- 


a rapid diminishing roll on 
The third “impression” 
the unusuai 
flutes and a 
in unison. Delicate 


a grateful major key, bringing with it 
refreshing atmosphere, 


also pr 


Notable in this “impres- 
e of the organ near the 
A. H. M. 
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ypening number | 
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will again be | 
Tative remarks 
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In Respighis Own Hand 


Beginnings of the Familiar Tone-Poem, “fF duntains of Reme 


(From the Collection of Mr. Boaz Piller) 
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Tonight’s radiocast of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra from WBZ 
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WBZA, assumes a cosmopolitan ‘3-4 ia 
pect when music by Russian, Eng-| 
| 
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lish, Italian, and Finnish composers 
will be presented for the radio audi- | 
ence through the courtesy of W. s_/: 
Quinby. 
Just prior to the opening number |. \ | 
of the program, Prof, John Patten | | f 
Marshall, head of the music depart- \f 
ments of the Boston University and §: | 
Holy Cross College, will again be |. 
heard in brief illustrative remarks 
concerning the numbers to be pre- | ty 
sented, and will again Speak during ° 
Ane AY : the intermission, relating some inter- ? 
<a 1 Norms esting phases of English composition | | 
and high lights in the life of Edward | | 
Elgar. 3 
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Daemonic Power 


Delius’ ‘Song of the High Hills,” ! 
for orchestra with wordless parts for | 
voices, is a grandiose and not very | ) 


successful attempt to make the hearer 
see “Alps upon Alps arise.” It ig 


clumsily scored, and marred for some 
ears by an excessive reliance upon an)! 

outmoded type of chromatic harmony. | 

It dates from 1911. 


Of the composer’s | 
Sincerity and seriou 


sness there is no} | ) - 
question. | | i 
Wolf's “Fire-Rider,” better known | | i 
as a concert song than in this choral | 
version, has to the ful] 


| 
the uncanny | 
half-ironic, half-daemonic power of | | 
much of the composer’s best work. 
The performance was respectable, far 
too respectable. 


4 7 o e 

Brahms’ “Song of Destiny,” remem- Cecilia | Society Sings 
bered from the beautiful performance 

(curiously not mentioned in yvesterday’s 

programs) by the Harvard G 


lee Club, Wj h (¥ h x 
and Radcliffe Chora] society at a Pen- it {C estra In 
Sion Fund concert A | 


pril 2, 1917, with 
Dr Muck conducting, was a bitter dis- 
appointment to one listener 


yesterday. our Numbers 
Mr Koussevitzky loves Brahms, they 


say. Why did he not make more of y, o , - yA S 1/0 LE 
the orchestral interlude in “The song 3 a Geers FOLD i 
of Destiny,’’ some of the finest meas- 

ures Brahms ever wrote? 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
The finale from Glinka’s Opera, “A 
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ry. Gi No less than seven compositions t 
Life for the Czar,” is a Simple, not: . ' ag ) 
to say naive, version of what Musorg- ligure on the diversified Pr ned | 
sky afterward did superbly in tha of this week’s Symphony Concerts, | 
Coronation Scene” of “Boris.” Here . Neto ney eae we Mal | ' 
the chorus sang with a will and was in which the Cecilia Society, Mat \ | 
rewarded oy an outburst of applause colm Lang, conductor, bears an im- |, | 
Which had a spontaneity missing the ._ tant® part rr ¢ shee | 
rest of the afternoon. portant” part. , We me ‘coe cabin od, 

The orchestra will be away next bers and the larger portion of a third | tif 
week. The next concerts in the regular f . | 

, - oF . oS ” \ TPr eae a* WV . > < » ~+ 
series come March 18 and 19. ae a vere heard yesterday for. the first 


time in Boston, while two more had 
stra plays | 


; | 
, : 
, not previously been performed here 
tonight and Saturday (in their orchestra] sétting. 
How will the New Yorkers. 
Prokofieff’s “Seven, They | 


’ 
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The Boston Symphony orche 
in New York 
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afternoon. | 1 
“react” to fe “ ies | a 
Ld ace COMPOSER IN ORCHESTR | | 
Mr. Slonimsky informs us that Proko- Until yesterday, moreover, the Sym- 
fieff met With great success at Moscow phony Orchestra had not in Several! | 
ied January when he Played his third years played a composition by one of 
‘gone concerto with the orchestra. its OWn JInNembers, although. in the days 
eat and the First Symphony En- ; when Mr, Loefi®r and later Mr. Sttrube 
» Whose concerts are given With- > were of its personnel: such procedure 

conductor, Prokofieff's Suites | was of 

and Love for Three Oranges” 
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hot uncommon occurrence, This | { 

veek the man _ to be so honored is | 
w "2 ‘ , S ow - | 
Sot bbe at this concert, He Jakobus Langendoen, Since 1920 a mem- 
BE € two piano recitals of his Own ber of the orchestra’s ’cello section, 
Mae tee ae his latest work, an Over- Mr. Langendoen’s piece, originally ) | 
lee se’ instruments, flute, oboe, two written for string quintet and in this | i’ 
ee “ bassoon, two trumpets, trom- form heard three years aZo at a con-'| | : 
= ‘ velesta, two harps, two pianos! cert of the Boston I'lute Players’ Club, | 
cello, two double basses and percussion, | j< 
was played for the fir 





pint ‘ u set Of variations for String orches- 
S ime at the tra on a theme of the early Dutch com- 
ble’s concert on 


ve ‘ poser, Adrianus Valerius. The defences 
ratld. Web, A 


of Bergen-op-Zoom during the Highity Ai. 
<veGimene Years’ war inspired the tune, « slurdy 


mphony Ensem 
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gruous search for striking contrasts or 


and stately *melody which Mr. Langer 

doen has treated with no small i npg | 2 
‘ity and imagination. - His music is , 

ary r sts. Following a sympa~ ‘i 

arresting... effect ) Din ohare 


scholarly without being pedantic, and 
j erformance of his ) ? , 4 i 
=e fl was much applauded both Stations WBZ, WBZA, KDIKA | 


happily the fine dignity of Valerius’ 
melody is not lost sight of in an incon- 

r » audiéncee and by his fellow- sa a 
players ve and WJZ in Chain 





Two Choral Pieces 


Of the music, altogether new to THIS iont Westinghouse — stations’ 
‘city, both numbers are choral: reder- WBZ, WBZA: and KDKA, also sta-| 


- . ; ‘ . —¢ r P = ri} F . ’ ; : Se <2 " - 
fick Delius’ “The song pt), he se tion WJZ in New York city, \ ill 
} . ’? . . . - 4%" ras a) eTa, P - J . : 2) : 1 
} EEals ae Te Raat tat ;« join in broadcasting the 18th pi 
Tha ife for y SORE ee eh 4908.09 eanc ) 7 
| lira part is orchestral. Of the three cert of the lo0zb-2/ season of the 
: fragments from Rimsky-Korsakov’s, Boston Symphony Orchestra throvgh 
opera, “The Legend of the Teyne the courtesy of W. S. Quinby. 
City of Kitesch,” the final section, ed An unusual and unique program 1f 
“Battle of Kerjenetz,” was played here heen arranged for tonight's concert, 101 
| | f the first two num- 


t= 


has 


in the fall of acho lv and: with the exception ol ) 
A recluse, Delius is also a lonely < ‘dbers. the program is made up ol 
: 26 ‘ iv] 7; =" ty oo" ‘ ‘ce " 1°¢ 1 = 
singular teehee wr ge wig more! lections for chorus vy! or hestra, be ) 
yosers, ranked Dy a few OF fis Inarting fr . straight instrumenial | 
vosSr ee iaeopie . Mn x the two or three parting from the a "i snerally hereto- 
fervid admirers among tne hat o.| arrangements heard genere See ga 
i'most significant makers of con oe ra| fore and presenting the Cecilla bsg 
'rary music. While there are noble). . Maleolm Lang, conductor. . by 
. e ; .? a . ao « es i 1 : 2 . = ‘ , : 4 ) \ 
| moments in Mr. Delius woraress ye nita, | concert begins with a ae aa ee ” 
ito the glories of the mountain sum) lone of the members of the soston 
| the piece as a whole seemed he yoo: | Symphony, Mr. J. ©. sear wha 
to miss fire, a thing that might HON. 1 titled ‘‘Variations on a Dut h A ie 
said of the more concise measures i; ff Adrianus Valerius. Phen sip ay : 
which Glinka’s populace, in the gn oe Rimsky-Korsakoff’s tone pictures, Trom 
typically Russian opera, applaud a be-} the opera, ‘4 Fevronia.” 
. » 4 if ’ lG@ aa © . -? . "aro (e rvTO bale 
loved leader. Here is music with the City of Kite and the Virgin *eviwn” 
tang’ of Slavic folk-song that fired} +4 ehoral portion of the program 


——— tt Te eet 


| “” ; . , » f 
- in al . 1 * oft wre, - +< rie OI 

Rimsky-Korsakov and, the other ‘ om cludes the Song of Destiny, ern, 

'posers of the succeeding generation. | pyrahms’s greutest choral work 3; 


Iluzgo Wolf; “The Sone 


ded pt, 


' Fire-Rider,” bY 5m 
. . » oa ‘ ve 1 < ¢ 
for the High Hills,’ by Deliu 
by Prokofieff, and 
tenor soloist, Chari 
heard, and the fmat 
Cesar,” D3 


Charles Stratton Soloist 


Not until vesterday had Wolf’s “The | ils sont sept, 
Wire-Rider’’ been sung here in its later) which the eminent 
adaptation for chorus and orchestra. | Stratton, yt Life for the 
That the music ¢ains proportionately {to the opera, A LAre ; 
in effectiveness by such inflation is by ; Glinka, reten Marshall, head of 
no means certain. To turn to more; Prof. John Patten Ge f the 
familiar things, it was a pleasure tO}the music hey departed b: pe es 
lpear again Brahms’ “Song of Destiny;” | University and Holy Cross EC, 
‘in particular the lofty and serene; as usual oxi ape opens he instrumental 
orchestral beginning and close, and jwith the themes of thie \! 

also that remarkabie music at the op- numbers, and in we avd. axive in 
posite pole of expression, Prokofief€S , works will read the text : - 


vill 


information 


for | teresting gar 
treatment ot it. 


incantation 
and orchestra § composer's 


| ferocious Akkadian 
| chorus, tenor solo 
| “Seven, They are Seven:’ As in the } choral numbers preset : 
| previous performances the difficult # interesting and unusual prog 
‘solo measures were ably sung yester- lin Symphony hall tor smany- 
| day by Charles Stratton, the complete program follows: 
The twa new tone-pictures from | 
| Rimsky-Korsakov's opera will scarcely | 
add greatly to that composer’s fame 
hereabouts. To be preferred to this | 
suite this is that from the opera’ 
“Tsay Saltan,’’ which Mr. Kousse- 
viizky has not as yet eonducted at the 
regular subscription concerts. 


ry 7 
’ ’ 
i 


} 4 
raimis ie« 


“The Legend of the Invisible 


SIi= | 


hfoston i 


the radio audience | 


> ha aft 
t one oF LHe Fis 
} 





mn ] ralig 
discussing the choral! 


rewarding rtf 


} 
j 
’ 
' 


and Prokofieff’ 
It) might reasonably be contende: 


' While the 

| , * conductor may b , 
| ria, e pe 
fectly at home throurhoy 4 a 


'€rs can neither comp 


A Koussevitzkyan Choral Program 


he 





IVE novelties stood on the pro-,j tors grasp such a conglomeration of 
gram of the Boston Symphony || ™Uusic. But if these brief choral 
Orchestra’s eighteenth pair of pieces are to be given at all, it seems 


4 necessary t | 
concerts for the season, the first of |} it is avaliable ti Would bacileaa 
which was given in Symphony Hall, |} economical management of peraotthal 


Boston, yesterday afternoon, with || to. summon the sj . 
(Serge Koussevitzky conducting. Of || different occasions te. Maen ape > 
the total of seven items, five were || day’s work, éven though th 7. 3 
choral numbers, in which the orches- || Bot union labor. And if there, mh 
tra was assisted by the chorus of Multiformity in the program “there 
the Cecilia Society, of which Malcolm ! was also the concomitant vi t of 
Lang is conductor. Charles Stratton | contrast. mie 
was tenor soloist. The program: Nevertheless, the concert of Fri-| 
Langendoen, Variations on a Dutch | day cannot be set down as ‘of | 

Cheme of Adrianus Valerius, for string | Mr. Koussevitzky’s supreme ae 


-——— + 


orchestra. : 
Delius, “The Song of the High Hills,” cesses, either artistic or popular. In- 
_ for orchestra and voices, | deed, so far as th 
Wolf, “Der Feurreiter,” for chor ‘ e audience wag 

ho elf er, for chorus and | concerned, the snow on Delius’s far 
Brahms, “Kin Schicksalslied,” op. 54. | thermost peak would not have melted | 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Three Tone Pictures | 1n Symphon Hi: Need 

from the opera, “™ ber ed nd ere y Hall Friday afternoon 

pram. che ope a, sire wepend of the) Now it must not be assumed that the 
Prokofieff, “Sept, Ils sont Sept,’ tm- “responsiveness of audiences is al]- | 


cantation for chorus 3 *ohac Waves "POR ia re 
op. 30. rus and orchestra, ys due. to Imperciplence. There | 


Minka. Fing are may be other reas rhs 
( poo 4, Hinale of the opéra, “A Life for some the program seemed “Minin | 
Boston is a city with a very fine 2; .OUS Tather than varied. Cer-| 
opera house, mostly untenanted. The rons 4 the numbers were not al] of. 
Chicago company occupies it for two equal ‘mportance. Nor, it Must be 
weeks every winter. Periodically it admitted, was the performance of 
houses an itinerant band of singing- uniform excellence. 
vee geen the. ah N r. Koussevitzky ‘“ € items best received were the 
ee er Ana. dl make up for this “'St and the last, and the reasons 
ya im excery Ss from operas and ewe apparent. Mr, Jakobus Langen- 
ied ed fo praiseworthy labor, “O&M 18 one of the cellists of the or- 
ids a : Reg daa devotes as Chestra. The theme he has used is 
someatiien nuity and hard work to from a sevententh century song sup- 
satan a pr age programs, trav- Posed to have been inspired by the 
ever times hn e musical field, for- SUCcessful Dutch defense of the town 
the Delius sua the Gilite io asl shee he ee against a Spanish 
‘tty / é reir "’©Se. He first made the 
piece was maces in Boston; Wolt's| basis of a string quintet, performed 
hap AB cage o- Or the first timej 4t concert of the Bost 
1 petadar eee orchestra; Rimsky’s| Players Club three ye; ‘. wen ee 
whole ta eee the first time as aj he decided the atring orchesten Ble} 
Castactan. As and Langendoen’s yield him fuller expression. The 
Bia cng le first time at these) Theme itself is solemn, apparentl 
we | the voice of thanksgiving rather Ay 
of rejoicing. Mr, Langendoen h ? 
“ope! he ciscreetly, ingeniously in 
~ 1 any style, with no attempt t 
Startle his hearers. The pens 
Sages of considerable Abe, port 
others which suggest that the co 
boser of these variations desired pe 


recall som : 
eas € of the episodes of the 
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Highly Diversified 


Pia a program implies an enor- 
, tral amount of preparation, espe- 
1auly with Brahms’ “Song of Destiny‘ 
S Incantation added 


that it is indeed too diversified, tha 
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ass nor oan The presence of th | 
| & composer, 
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when it is practic«ble, greatly assists 
‘the popular success of a new piece. 
Glinka’s Finale, happily, did not re- 


eS 
—~ 


quire this help. This scene, the 
musical progenitor of Moussorgsky’s 
Coronation of Boris, penned by the 
father of the Russian national school, 
is full-panoplied stuff, sure of its 
appeal, excellent material for the 


Rimsky’s measures, equally charm- 
ing, one would think, though less 
transparent? They failed altogether 
of their effect. Undcubtedly the 
Hymn to Nature would be more el- 
fective if its Wagnerian prototype 
were not so readily recognizable. As 
for the other “pictures,” there was 
some confusion as to where we were. 
The second was supposed to repre- 
sent the Bridal Procession and the 
Invasion of the Tartars; the third, 
the Battle of Kerjenetz. Unfortu- 
nately, the transition from the in- 
vasion to the battle was not appar- 
ent on a first hearing, which left the 
listener rather flat. 
Surprising Naiveté 

The most striking thing about this 

music was its naiveté, surprising in 
so late a work. The calls of the 
cuckoo and the other birds in the 
“nature” picture and the rush and 
agitation of the “invasion” were more 
suggestive of student days than of 
the composer of “Schéhérazade” and 
“The Golden Cockerel.” 

“The Song of the High Hills,” one 
felt, suffered for other reasons. The 
impression left is that it was not 
heard to the best advantage Litile 
things sometimes cause upsets. Yes- 
terday there was an apparently in- 
excusable misunderstanding as to 
whether the chorus should stand or 
remain seated during this number. 
This may well have thrown the 
Singers out of the mood of this 
music, which sounded difficult for 
the voices. But the work cannot for 
this reason be dismissed as of no 
value. Without sailing away into the 
ether with Mr. Philip Heseltine an‘ 
Mr. Percy Grainger, it is possible 
with the aid of the instrumentalists 
to find in this score sincere writing, 


‘evocative of a mood as well as a 


picture. 


If this music fails to make a deep 


poser disdains to employ hacknéyed 


methods of commanding attention? 
This is stark, introspective music, 
marked by restraint and economy of 
means, rewarding the attentive lis- 
tener by its harmonic and imagina-. 
tive beauties. Delius seems unaware. 
of modern advertising methods; he is 
no pamphleteer. An individualist, he | 


| . : . . > . 
‘ : . | rth his artistic vision in a 

closing of a program. But what of | Sets forth 

r . ‘form of his own; his hearers may 


take it or leave it. By all means let 
us hear this composition again, and 
others from the same pen. 

Not so much can be said of Wolf’s | 
theatrical piece, which belongs in| 


the recital hall. His Fire-Rider in| 


America would be called a “spark.” | 


There is one of these in a suburb of 


Boston who has had installed in his | 


house the fire signals of all the cities 
and towns of the vicinity, and who 
is said to go to every fire. Why 
doesn’t somebody set him to music? 


The Brahms proved what we had) 


already suspected, that the chorus, 
whose tenor section is not strong, 
was overtopped by the orchestra. 
The Prokofieff, heard last year twice 


in one program, yielded less thrill on | 


this occasion; but that may have 
been due only to the general de- 
pression. L. A. 5S. 


4 


Mr. Jean Beperti, ‘Cellist 


pres mt nee lt tet a all 


impression on the public at a first 
|} hearing, is 1t not because the com- 


Orchestra the audience let loose a whirl 
wind of applause. It is doubtful whether 
the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven or 
Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger” were so 
acclaimed at first performance. “The 


f CROWDED CONCERT; 
FIVE “NOVBLIIRS®; | Sts tpn a 
ASSISTING CHORUS|"*"™ ees 


Two of the novel choral pieces exactly 
fulfilled expectation. Outside the ine. 
dent of the bells, the “epilogue” from 


J Pee Pts sing. Fs ——Me fi < ep 7 27 
j 


MR. KOUSSEVITZKY RANGES FRESH|Glinka’s “A Life for the Tsar’ ia neither 


more nor less than a well-made oneratic | 
finale of the eighteen-thirties. Michae! 
Romanov has been saved from the in- 

vading Poles. Firmly he sits again upon 
Glinka Operatic—Wolf and “The Fire-jhis throne. His loyal servant, Soussanin_ 
has given his life for Tsar and country 


| 

| FIELDS 

| 

| Rider”—-Prokofiev, Fear and Demons—jy, a square by the Kremlin, the folk 
| 


Delius, Brahms and Rapture — The/ hail the imperial cortége and loose their 
devotion. The music is. square-cut 
straight-forward, full-throated, upsoaring. 
A chorus of soldiery diversifies it. Then 
of a sudden, from the middle distance, 


[’ IS best to call it a crowded con- the bells of the Kremlin chime, one and 


Cecilia’s Share—Orchestral Preludes 


cert. The page for the day in the all, upon the riven air. The means is a 
program-book warranted as much.|™echanism concealed behind the stage: 
since it listed seven different pieces, one the effect, the inrush of countless peals 
chorus and one assisting tenor voice be-|UMtil there is no other sound in the length 
Side the usual orchestra and conductor.|2"@ breadth of holy Russia. A centur* 


: 
ty eee ne hehe Asin ent erate LOE BETTE Nak A OTT 


Five times, as well, did it note a first 28°, It appears, they also “electrified” 
| berformance. The aspect of the stage audiences. 


| was also justification. To assemble upon 
| it the full orchestra of Delius and Proko. 
| fieyv—both contributors to the afternoon 
and to wreath around the band the 
i choir of The Cecilia is a feat of ingenuity 
}4nd compression. No wonder that Mr. 
| Koussevitzky first appeared upon the 
| rearward heights, and gradually threaded 
ihis way downward, rarting his forces as 
; he went. Dear old ladies, unaccustomed 
| to the scene, were apprehensive lest the 
| String choir might not find room to draw 
j its bows or the trombones to slide their 
tubes; but the event belied these fears. 


It also disclosed one handicap: f | 
vACSE ) ) Dp: from a seat | 
well forward on the foot, tis toes ce rate meates the tonal mass; pierces home to. 


poEeneatra, Semi-encased by the 


sounded, in the purely orchestr | 
strangely smothered and ifelens. ca * 
the custom of the band to speak out: 
whereas, from one point in the hall yes- 
terday, a huge mute seemed to deaden it 
Finally, empty seats were hard to find 
(and the full house held firm to the end 
| For the choral humbers, however it 
| might have been more applausive. De. 
Hus's Song of the High Hills’’ plainly 
hafled it; Wolf’s ‘“‘Fire-Rider’”’ and 
Brahms’s “Song -of Destiny”’ it took for 
sranted. The chorus from Glinka’s opera 
A Life for the Tsar,” was “merely” a 
final piece, Only Prokofiev’s incantation. 


“They Are Seven,”’ whipped up the plaud. 


its. Rather, unon Me +t.-.- x ; 
b sas MAMUBCIIUVVUC!H S 


| meek and passing Variations for String] 


In turn, the setting, for chorus and 
orchestra of “The Fire-Rider” was alto-. 
gether Wolfian—teeming with his dai-| 
monic passion for musical creation once | 
he had set to it; alight with his instinct 
for instant, irresistible ways and means. 
The swirling rhythms dart with the 
flames of the burning mill or whip and 
ward with him who scents them from | 
afar and spurs to the sight. A modula-| 
tion for the narrating chorus or the 
driving orchestra, and a detail Spurts and 
fiares. An harmonic turn, a flick of in- 
strumental color, a hollow interval, and 
the black magic of this fire-riding per 


|the hearing imagination. Out of the 
chorus,| welter of sound slips spell. The mood 


changes; the fire sinks: the crowd dis 

perses, after confusion, void; athwart 

it the phantom of the fire-rider. The 

rhythms, the progressions, the tonal 

5h turn fantasmal; ghostly the music 
s. 

There was genius in Wolf in th 
daimonic Sense of the term. For ae rts 
making of music was a possession. He 
wreaked himself upon the poem that had 
pricked him. Once embarked upon the 
measures, he could not stay his pen. 
The daimon in him invented for him: in 
fiery particles ran his craftsmanship ‘He 
goaded orchestra and voices to his “will 
ee Stroke, each detail, seems an 4 
-UiLiO0On, ine mental and 
processes divine and achierian tie * 
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things when the composers concerned 


Ti ead 


* heel o i a } rd ‘ ”) 
Masters of life 
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Bae es ey|{a. symphonic music. | Prok 

eee ta, Stravinsky, each in his own way, has 
summoned it. In these things through 
two pieces, they have enlarged and in- 


7) AS 
ry 


‘LOF. 
| ing ea tensified the domain of tones. 


omer ee 
+. Me, : 
ila 


ie it “The other two choral numbers led 


: * i 
rt 


music back to its unending concern— 
the raptures of the spirit. rhs me sg 
1 hat from{er, was not easy of approac or in 
 teorohey worked out his] “The Song of the High Hills,” as nearly 
ccs ua ul irses ‘Influences are. ticklish} everywhere else, Delius writes in a singu- 
) lar and “very personal’ idiom, hard to 
Cer-| grasp in the quick commerce of the con- 
cert-hall; while the infrequent perform- 


ak. 


i pened ance of his pieces deepens the dif- 


(rected saad bring new matter into] ficulty. (In eighteen seasons only six 
Saaatic Sis trom it wore new sensations.| have been heard at Symphony Hall and 
ess in quasi-technical inventions andj often six years apart.) By old new 
fis Seely ures — with. keys, polyphony,j|standards he writes a eee, in 
aythms, surfaces—where their innova-| pressed and rarefied music. By spir . | 
‘ene “are patent, than in the backgrounds] prompting and mental choice, he ane “od 
from which these two pieces rise and in| within a- narrow range of res a 
the impressions that they yield. far-sweeping advance, the “great clim fl 
' “]e Sacre” of last December, “Ils Sont| have no place in this song of gy ig 
‘Sept’? of yesterday, are both designed as| tains; the rhythm never spill " she 
music of primitive savagery, however] lodic contours are seldom spacious; the 
‘modern and sophisticate the hands that! aarmonic and instrumental tye pac py 
\geve: ally made them. In the one, prime- ing and thin, -In spite of occasiona op rn 
‘val and pagan Russians would propitiate measures, the music sounds close: n 
‘the gods that bring the spring and fer-'and tight-joined. Within these means, 
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music is this Delius’ of the high hills. ginning stood seven short variatio ns 

Blessed after this taxing, semi-penetra- tring choir upon an old song of the. 
yle music seemed the comparative famili-\1egenered Netherlands. Mr. Lange do 
arity and openness of Brahms’s “Song of the violoncellos wrote them, peipee i 


of Destiny.” And what a masterpiece in| him and to the orchestra Mr. iia 3 
little it sounded over against these ar-| vitzky paid a pretty compliment wh a 
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he wrote with scholarship, intuition and thought and care; they are refie 
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skill for chorus; that he was both spar-| high-minded; they blend studi usly old. 
ng and choice of means. Nor even that] ways and ways not too new. But they 
a poem he had encountered troubled the| sorely want impact and individ ality. 
springs of his imagination. That poem,}. . . Midway came three tone-pictures, 
in the otherwise forgotten ‘Hyperion’! detached from Rimsky-Kersakov’s oper ts 
* the wholly forgotten Hdlderlin. was] of “The Legend of the Invisible City and 
of his very mind and spirit. It conjures}the Virgin Fevronia.” Possibly the musi ; 


up the vision of a world of celestial peace| gains in the theater; but i 
~and the romantic side of Brahms’s im-j hall, it is clear proof tha 
agination was touched. Upon it he could| the rest of us, was some 
brood, gravely and with longing. With- 


in that peace moved immortal spirits in battle-p e x i 
bliss serene—and the classic side of ; _< Bae Pug 
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Srahms’s imagination was alight. So'™ 
stirred—it is good to believe—he wrote 
this ineffable music of an Elysium be*, 
side which Gflick’s, in “Orpheus,” i8 
an abode of softened senses. The 
‘oem shifts to the turmoil and futility of 
‘his mortal life, seen afar, through a 
tlass darkly. Again Brahms could make, 
1 Sombre, restless, hollow music accord. 
ing to his temperament. To it, being a | 
‘evout man, he would join a postlude | 
1s of this peace dim-hoped and foretold. It | 
"Ils not too short of the earlier beant:: 

—in more human voice. For this “Song 

of Destiny” is of the music that looses 

“he tied souls of us men, and we know 

not, until in those tones we see our vis- 

Ons face to face. . . , 
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_ Through all five choral numbers as as- 
‘Sisting choir went The Cecilia, schooled 
by Mr. Malcolm Lang, finished by Mr. 
Koussevitzky. The voices are well- 
hosen: ameng the women in particu’a - 
they have singing quality, but the parts 
are ill-balanced; the sopranos and the 
‘iitos seem always to preponderate; 
While the tenors and basses set in an 
ncidental cbbligato. How scanty and un- 
‘sonart were the men’s voices, whe~ 
the soldiery had a Civision of Glinka’s 
chorus to themselves! Mr. Lang has 
nractised The Cecilia in the elementary 
| “irtues of choral song. With patience, 
he can adapt it to the exactions of Delius 
jor Prokofiev. Yet -ft sorely lacks con- 
fidence, vigor, temperament set free. 
nonin it as Mr. Koussevitzky mieht 
ce nae, Was & miracle of tact as well 
% will—he could not. make it sing out. 
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h. The song made, the poem set— 
— the fenton the spent flame dies 
‘The fates could but doom Wolf to 2 
madhouse and untimely death. In music 
there is no daimon like his. “The Fire. 
Rider” is the twentieth, the fiftieth, proof. 


‘Nor did the incantation of Prokofiev 
fall below the memory of the first per- 
formances last spring. Rather, the listen- 
ing ear and mind put by the surfaces of 
the music as an expected thing, while 
‘it dwelt upon the intrinsic quality and 
‘larger import. It may be that Prokofiev 
| derives from Stravinsky in processes of 
; composition and germinating ideas. It 
is as plausible to believe that from 
his inner self Prokofiev worked out his 
own courses.’ Influences are ticklish 
things when the composers concerned 
'are as contemporary as these two. Cer- 
tain, however, it is that Stravinsky in 
'‘*The Rite of Spring” and Prokofiev in 
this conjuration bring new matter into 
music and from it evoke new sensations. 
Less in quasi-technical inventions and 
procedures -—— with keys, polyphony, 
rhythms, surfaces—where their innova- 
tions are patent, than in the backgrounds 


from which these two pieces rise and in! within a 


the impressions that they yield. 


| Sept” of yesterday, are both designed as | tains: the rhythm never drives; the me-| 
however | 
modern and sophisticate the hands that’ 


music of primitive savagery, 
severally made them. In the one, prime- 
val and pagan Russians would propitiate 
the gods that bring the spring and fer- 
tility. In the other, ancient Akkedians, 
dim-lighted by the dawn of history, would 
conjure away the seven demons that are 
ithe blight and the terror of living. For 
‘these two musics are also musics of a 
great fear. It cries out of the frenzies of 
Prokofiev’s tenor voice, shrieking the in- 
ecantation. ‘The hushed wail or the 


screaming agony of his chorus trembles | 


or beats with it. From the orchestra, 
muttering or clamoring, it springs. Simi- 
larly fear haunts page after page of “Le 
Sacre’’—the unbidden, unescapable guest 
at these games and ceremonies. It stalks 
and gibbers through the Introduction to 


Part II: its black wings whip the sacri-: 


ficial dance, fan the sacrificial fires. It 
is new and strange matter for sym- 
phonic music; it is wrought into the 
chosen medium with pertinacious and 
consuming power, transforming old 
means, upon them piling new. 


Stravinsky’s tone-poem. Perchance these 
rites shall propitiate the masters of life 
within. The hope makes the fluted tune 
of the adolescents both gladsome and 
piteous; is scourge upon the sacrificial 
dance. This black circle around a prime- 
val world is a new and strange evocation 
in symphonic music. Prokofiev and 
Stravinsky, each in his own way, has 
summoned it. In these things through 
two pieces, they have enlarged and in- 
tensified the domain of tones. 

The other two choral numbers ied 
music back to its unending concern— 
the raptures of the spirit. One, the new- 
er, was not easy of approach. For in 
“The Song of the High Hills,” as nearly 
everywhere else, Delius writes in a singu- 
lar and ‘‘very personal’ idiom, hard to 
grasp in the quick commerce of the con- 
cert-hall; while the infrequent periorm- 
ance of his pieces deepens the dif- 
ficulty. (In eighteen seasons only six 
have been heard at Symphony Hall and 
often six years apart.) By old or new 


standards he writes a deliberately re- 


pressed and rarefied music. By spiritual 


prompting and mental choice, he remains 


narrow range of tone. 


The , 


far-sweeping advance, the “great climax’ | 
“Te Sacre” of last December, “Ils Sont! have no place in this song of the moun- 


iodic contours are seldom spacious; the 
aarmonic and instrumental palette spar 
‘ing and thin. In spite of occasionai open 
measures, the music sounds close-knit 
and tight-joined. Within these means 
and by them, Delius would gain a are 
fed intensity of voice. He scorns «uit, 
eschews over-emphasis; discards orn 
ment, never surprises; disdains—such is 
the rectitude of his composing tempera: 
ment—-to “bring off” a single stroke. Let 
us speak low and clear, 
rather than to an audience. | 

And in this “Song of the High Hills” we 


will speak in tones of the spiritua! Sen @ 
We ascend, tran- | 
inner | 


11s 


sations of mountains. 
juil, pensive, melancholy. An 
‘xhilaration, a still rapture posses® 
as we gain the heights and the 

tudes. 
‘mountains, which were “the high 
of Delius, as it is legene of the s« ottish 
| Highlands, that upon: the summil's ane 
MONS the slopes voices rise in song and 
release the spirit of him that hears, €SP* 
sially if he go solitary Possibly it ' 
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his 


Pa 
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to ourselves | 
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| 
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It is folk-tale of the Norwegian | 


| Srahms’s 


i side 


i'—iIn more human voice. 


hy 


Koussevitzky. 


is he sure that he gains them. Yet once 
and again Delius opens the heart of his 
tonal sayings, 


into ecstasy rarefied, by sadness ever 
haunted. It was said of the poet Gray 
that “he never spoke out.” He is still 
named “the poets’ poet.” His fellow in 
music is this Delius of the high hills. 
Blessed after this taxing, semi-penetra- 
‘le music seemed the comparative famili- 
arity and openness of Brahms’s ‘Song 
of Destiny.”” And what a masterpiece in 
little it sounded over against these ar: | 
rayed neighbors! It is not merely that 
he wrote with scholarship, intuition and 
skill for chorus; that he was both spar- 
ng and cho'ce of means. Nor even that 
a poem he had encountered troubled ‘he! 
springs of his imagination. 
in the otherwise forgotten 
' the wkollv forgotten 
of his very mind and spirit. 


and denths of feeling 
dwell therein, into beauty concentrated, 


That poem,}. 
‘““Hyperion”} detached from Rimsky-Kersakov’s opera 
Holderlin. was! of ‘““The Legend of the Invisible City and 
It conjures|/the Virgin Fevronia.”’ Possibly the musie 


‘Perhaps it will et second venture’ this 
evening. This annual pair of choral con- 
eerts widens the scope and swells the 
nleasure of the symphonic year; but the 
chorus has yet to measure up to oppor- 
tunity. 

An orchestral number was prelude to 
each division of the concert. At the be- 
ginning stood seven short variations for 
tring choir upon an old song of the be 
feagruered Netherlands. Mr. Langendoen 
of the violoncellos wrote them, and to 
him and to the orchestra Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky paid a pretty compliment when 
he played them. They are made with 
thought and care; they are reflective and 
high-minded; they blend studiously old 
ways and ways not too new. But they 
sorely want impact and individuality. 
. » Midway came three tone-pictures, 


up the vision of a world of celestial peace| gains in the theater; but in the concert. 
—and the romantic side of Brahms’s im-} hall, it is clear proof that Rimsky, like 
agination was touched. Upon it he could} the rest of us, was sometimes content | 


brood, gravely and with longing. 


bliss serene—and the classic side of 
imagination was alight. So 
stirred—it is good to believe—he wrote 
‘his ineffable music of an Elysium be* 
Which Glutck’s, in “Orpheus,” ig 
in abode of softened senses. The 
yoem shifts to the turmoil and futility of 
his mortal life, seen afar, through a 
‘lass darkly. Again Brahms could make 
1 Sombre, restless, hollow music accord 
ng to his temperament. To it, being a 
evout man, he would join a postlude : 
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8 of this peace dim-hoped and foretold. It | 


"Us not too short of the earlier beans: | 
re re b For this “Song | 
{ Destiny’ is of the music that looses | 
he tied souls of us men, and we know | 
not, until in those tones we see our ol 


ms face to face. .. 
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Through all five choral numbers as as. | 
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ill-balanced: 
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tenors and basses set in an | 
"ncidental cbbligato. How scanty and un- 
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this song that Delius would distil] into @| 
his measures for the tenor voice and 
horus. For they sing not a word, only | 
‘counds, by technical necessity Uupo?| 
owels based. They haunt the ves!! 
ing of the descent; upon it melan 
choly returns, by retruspect dee pened. 
Through this pent music of Delius the 
listener tries to penetrate baffling — 
faces, to perceive inner moods, ~©6+% 
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BBR realy active were the men’s voices, whe | 
the soidiery had a Civision of Glinka’s | 
chorus to themselves! Mr. Lang has | 
Practised The Cecilia in the elementary 
“Irtues of choral song. With patience, 
Ne can adapt it to the exactions of Delius 
ei ctcbeesie-i Yet it sorely lacks con- 
“ence, vigor, temperament set free. 
Encourage it as Mr. Koussevitzky mieht 
and he was @ miracle of tact as wel] 
3 will—he could not make it sing ont 


This fear springs out of the surround- 
ing and all-encompassing dark, the world 
of the unknowable, the relentless, the 
‘dread. This impenetrable blackness i 
\the circle around “Ils sont Sept,’’ whenc 

denions spring; whither, under incant: 

tion, they vanish: before which mer 

Writhe and beseech. The music itsel 
draws it. Against a like pitch-black ant 

unplumbed dark proceeds the ritual 
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a (The scherzo=” based on Polish © folk. 

|} dances, a polka and a mazurka, is de- 

| ‘Hghtful throughout. There is not a tov 
| close adherence to the dance form; the 


polka rhythm is not so aggressively 


| forced, as to remind one of the song 
Still associated with Rosina Vokes. In 
this scherzo true invention, compelling 


jThythm, and a fine sense of color are to 
PATE NONE Sob are TE Ns | be recognized. 
The first tnovement and the finale do 


Koussevitzky Conducts not strike one sc favorably. The the- 


matic material is hardly of weight, nor 


Program with Infinite is it employed clearly and effectively, 


The orchestration is often thick; the 


Care and (vusto music, especially in the first movement, 


iS at times bombastic. Sheer noise is 
not a Symptom of Strength Again, in 


| beasts | the first movement there is a lack of 
CON CERT WILL BE logical enuiananie: there are patchy con- 
trasts, there ar thunderous *xplosions 

R fH PEATED TONIGHT for ehick vl Ae ban of. munca has 


been laid. Thus, perhaps, did Mr. Tans- 

man expect to win the admiration of 

By PHILIP HALF the radicals While he was trying to ap- 
: pease the poker-backs by pointing out 
to them that he was at heart devotedly 
Classical. ‘Personal modifications” are 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon not to he ruthlessly condemned; but 
Symphony hall. The program was they depend on the musical individuali- 
follows: Handel, movements from the ‘3 nid oe Pe ee ee nis ability to 
‘Water’ music; Tansman, symphony, odifty wih Prin she same tittie Te ae 
. Mr. Burgin, excellent Violinist, ad- 

\ minor; Glazounov, concerto for violin mirable concert master, was enthusi- 
| (Richard Burgin, violinist): Weber, astically applauded: for -the beauty of 
overture to “Oberon.”’ his tone, his technical proficiency, and 
Mir. Tansman composed this sym~ his rhetorical taste in the interpreta. | 
‘phony last summer and dedicated it to. tion of Glazounov’s concerto. Lhe iret | 


SOO PE EGE Oe. tS 


‘The Pyth concert of the Boston syvm- 


‘phony orchestra, Mr. kKoussevitzky, con- 


iMr. Koussevitzky, The performance sections are of a Suave nature that a 

yesterday was the first. The composer violinist might easily turn into Sugary 

wrote & long description of the work, sentimentalism, knowing that he would | 

pene ne erm re nn too long for insertion in the orchestra's thus please many. Mr. Burgin avoided 
Progkram-book. He had much to Say this pitfall. He played the music of | 


PEE Oe HET EERO tener Ea | TLS hp OP ILLIA IE, 
| i bout his intentions. What a COMPOSE? thege sections in a pleasingly emotional 
j Purposes when he tin)=6hohh dss loins manner: abstained from unduly stress- 
tO wri is not of s ‘hh Importance 


ing sentiment or trom introducing any 
he actually writes When. Mr. heroic element foreign to the music. 


i 

Tansman said that is symphony ie The finale, the weakest, most 4 

: in the classic form With personal modi- tory and conventional portion of the | 
cations nade in order LO revive the concerto was performed with the req- | 

orm by adapting it to modern requlre- visite Spirit. And so the hearty, peel 

rrT*y 

| 

i 


ents, he probably hoped to reassure taneous a pplause was more than a per- 

RE TEE ALN ‘he conservatives and lure the radicals sonal tribute to the artist who is warm- 

tng Sr ma hearing. New wine in old bottles. ly appreciated here as man and 
> GUestion comes up: “Are these per- violinist. 

| modifi ations a revelation of in- Tt may he noted in connection with 

lv dire} Strength or weakness”’’ Had the approaching Beethoven festival, 

composer last summer musical that Beethoven more than once ex- 

Symphonic material of Sufficient pregseq the opinion that Handel] was 

‘Significance for a Symphony constructed the greatest composer who ever lived; 

along the old classic lines? Could he that shortly before Beethoven’s death | 

develop ri hiy this material? he rejoiced at receiving the 40 volumes | 

| The slow movement and the scherzo of Arnold’s edition of Handel’s works: 

4Pe the most ingeniously constructed, ‘‘T have long wanted them, for Hande!] 

‘tha most agreeable pages of the work. {is the Breatest, the ablest composer 

| The adagio is often melodically beauti- that ever lived. ] can still learn from 

ful though Various elements that enter him.’’ These volumes cheered him when 

‘NCO the long continued melodic flow dée- he was on his bed of pain; Handel's 

tract from the brevailing mood and give scores were always in his mind during 

| the impression of a laborious attempt to the last years of his life. The ““Water’’ 

escape from’ what the composer might music was for an occasion, and not in- 

regard as too Obvious expressiveness. tended for a huge body of strine« with 





| d Effects 
t the music does) Systained F Sie I 
oo pass. sup as rap vga wy . "capaplig f meen, vaftents for | 
not su ‘ it gains there-_ capacity 10 in 
ll; perhaps ‘g| &. CORP : t previously given. 
the concert hal; nee of Weber's \nich one had not p ly | 
lant performa +) W can build cunningly | 
py. A brill ht an end to a concert yin credit.’ He nf dl 
‘ es ch Mr Kous 
overture broug 1. Tansman’s us climaxes, to W 
ly enjoyed. sonoro ont. gave 
ee nay ab wei Mr. Koussevitzky COn- gevitzky, according to his wont, g 
Symp O 7% ite care and gusto, was full value. a 
i ee aattully at least, “7 sing gr ee, eta fdlde one’s 
receive ration by the audience. hich, at a vay: ag 
, , ration Dy dander Ww ’ It that the work 
with lively admit be repeated tonight. giterest. But one fel t pang 
The concert viding edit afternoon will manship was too facile; oe ggg 
ps ee eethoven's 4th and 5th syM~- 244 the musical ideas for 
Com eee: the program of Saturday even- "0 aarivative. m | 
“OBTs ~ 14 pa he rec- 
phonies; the x ie 6th and 7th sym- P Tansman, it still api ee to ie the 
Agha viewer, is ‘merely’ another agers 
phonies. young men in Paris who write up-to- 
date music with ease. There is BO | 
NE profundity, no nobility, no dignity, no 
: austerity in this symphony. It lacks 
‘imaginative intensity. It lacks the 
| ONY (} | superlative craftsmanship, the aiYi~ 
| /mense gusto of Stravinsky's best 
| —_———_—_—_—— ' work, as well as the qualities of the| 
great orchestral music of former gen- 


First Program of Work by érations. 


Yet one was grateful to sp 7. 

vitzky for the opportunity of hearing 

Tansman an interesting modern work. One, and 
only one, such piece should appear on 
terday’s Bos- “yr” Burgin's notable abilities as 2 
ém on yesterVa . r Burgin’: Ss as a 

Sel yer nde was a@ newWviolinist and his sensitive musical 
v2) beagle : roung imagination might well have been 
Symphony in A minor by the you ~ spent on a work of greater value than 
Polish composer Alexander Tansman, ())Junov’s concerto. It is well wet. 
dedicated to Mr Koussevitzky, andten put dull. There are, however, but 


> * Cc “ ey “t 
formed for the first time anywhere.few violin concertos of interest apa1 
per 


rvi how cleverly 
hefrom that of observing cr 
SE en aac ears cs ap a performer can surmount great dil 
SeRaa with exceptional warmth both ore ol onl for ‘Mr Burgin. He 
before and after the Ne cage nhl sven played very well, but were me. Ae 
~ne a. “agra Music.’ World’s greatest violinist =o applause 
andel's weet ' would have been no warmer. 
peron' overture. vitzky’s revival of the 
ahi = ell furnished a long de- Mr nee y ‘Mandel’s ‘Water 
esate ot his work, of which a part + sn ego especial pleasure. These 
wae, pesntee in ~ ee ake te eer a lititle pieces were interpreted with the 
explains that: the whole absolute personal eloquence he brings to che 
music. ‘The form is that of the classic thing. ‘There is always Koussevitzky 
roan w gy tn. atanations, intended in eaich aoree ng Menace ge ‘described 
er demands of con- terpretations can neve : 
to adapt it, ° ve The Symphony as self-effacing. 
temperaneous feeling. SI , ; bees 
onceived preju ; 

a Bee this os that school; in Familiar Overture | ; 
See Se VOP © tonal ith Weber’s familiar overture M1! 
ite of some polytonal or ato Wi ebe i A 
pinto the whole work is conceived Koussevitsky, as on a previous Abide 
assages ; Als : 2 ray. His tempi AY 
n a tonal spirit. The tonality, sion, took his own w Dae cae. tis 

inates.’’ his own, not those of t e ben: nein? 

eas Te ctous disclaimers of cept for the unpleasant yes a 
darniam this symphony will nottone in loud passages so ft 4g bn 
ere those whose ideal is_ stil der Koussevitsky the performance ns, 
oscolil or Franck. The chief theme priliiantly effective. There was much 
of the first movement has a syncopatec applause. t of the 
hythm much nearer in style to Amer wWext week’s concerts are part of ane 
r jazz than to Beethoven's Seventh Beethoven festival. Friday the Fourth 
iitighony There are many harsh ang Fifth Symphonies will be ouahens 
E + “eC ‘ - 
sialon of sound, Saturday instead of the pig I Sixth 
The slow movement, however, d€- tion of the Friday program the § xtl 
cribed by its composer as ‘'a long 50N8 4nq Seventh Symphonies will be hee 
whabe melodic line is unbroken,” is not ni, arrangement puts it out es 
aggressively modern, power of any one not a subscr ab: 
ee bolh series to hear ali nine of wing cn 

thoven symphonies during the fest 

val P. R. 
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Tansman’s Work Well 


' 


te 
| th 


| European compositions. Already this 
lyear works by Lazar, 


| Respighi have thus been heard, and 
| yesterday afternoon thtre was added 


to 
by 


Tansman. 


As previously 
charming Sinfonie 


siy 


peared to be 
4 ready 


sen 


Cnough of a modernist to Stimulate h 
| hearers bu 


i the 
tere 


| impressions. 


ing 


cha 


| liantly orchestr 


fine 
OuUS, 


app 
Reve A "as may be j ‘memory t 

as ma | y to ur 
Performance of ye Judged, the | DO 


put 


light 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH | yesterday 


& 
ee 


S MPHON | of Hand 
: || Glazunov, with Richard Burgin, concert | 


| master Orchestra, as Soloist, 


Written | & to legend, to 

| ; Dlacate 
& offended British SOvereign, the 
“Water Music” had not been he 

'the Symphony ae 


Concerts Sine 
when Mr. Gericke conducted en an 
_its 20 numbers. There were seven again 
} upon yesterday's Programme, each of 
‘| them more or less entertaining, and 
| certain of them revealing of a nimbler 
more picturesque Handel than is to be 
known through the Oratorios and con- 
certos. 
Well-made but, like the bulk of thig 
Russian’s music,“ not Strikingly origina] 
| Glazunov’s Concerto contains many a 
toothsome passage. The orchestration 


On yesterday’s programme o 
Overture to “Oberon” : 


familiar 
For the rest | 
‘“‘Water Music’ | 
iolin Concerto of | 


Received—Burgin 
Soloist 


* | m * and the part for the latter is | 
Sratefully written. Of its persistent 

Suavities and elegancies, Mr. Burgin 

made the most, and for hig 

| deft-and Mmusicianly Playing he was ap- 
A feature of the Koussevitzkian | plauded with unusual] heartiness, 


gime at Symphony Hall has been. ———- 


e not infrequent world premieres of New Tansman Work 
Krom Koussevitsky 


[eer nineteenth Friday afternoon 


Roussel and 


this list 


a brand-new Symphony 
the P 


concert by the Boston Sym- 
arisianized Pole, Alexander | 


&- phony Orchestra, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor, was given yester- 
| day in Symphony Hall, Boston, with, 
| Richard Burgin, the concertmaster, 
a8 Soloist. The program, which wil] 
be repeated this evening, was: 
Handel—“Water Music” 
Tansman—Symphony in. A minor 
Dance, Tansman ap- +'azounoff— Violin Concerto, Op. 82 
an expert craftsman with eber—Overture to “Oberon” 
om DOM ae attractive if not es- Though busy with preparations for 
Y Individual ideas, harmonically | the orchestra’s Beethoven Festival, 


next week, Mr. Kousse- 


MAKES INSTANT APPEAL 


known here by his 


} (ta and a less impres- 
6 sorcerers’ 


{ not so radical] as to detacn irate begins : 

turn the Symphony of yee ‘*Y Continues to present novelties 

‘enewed and Strengthened these to Us. Tansman’s Symphony, dedi- 
Clearly it is no outstana-| cated to the Boston conductor, was | 
_masterpiece but, soundly made, | Written last summer and had its} 
rged with ahythmic energy, bril-| first performance vesterday. Tha? 

Bi movement, definitely. mete | Rearing eves the impression that. 
. .; ois is the most sucessful among 


m., 
lay 7 


the piece is one to make : 

oe mi vase i AKE an instant : . 

Sygrheayy i. invite further acquaint- those efforts Which come oehane ta. 
In so far hew musical. wine 

ence Of -yeste: into Old bottles, Certainly it marky 

ane ISIC’ in its most favorable @ definite advance over ihe parse 


etta andthe “Dance o? the Sorceress," | 


yesterday was one to 





Hotes «Work that may well engi “iPARILLS OF SOUND . - 
ortance to Mr. Copland’s Piano Con- RECOVERED HANDEL; | 
ANIMATED SYMPHONY 


certo. Each work essays to bring, 80 
resiek: a classical form up to date, 

FROM OLD MASTERS TO A BRIGHT, | 

NEW HAND | 


Both exhibit the utmost latitude * 
respect of dissonance. The principa 
difference between them appears to 
be that Tansman, when he began to 
write, had something to say. 
-Yansman’s. Symphony bears evi- 
dence that its composer is aware of 
the work of Stravinsky and bone 
| 1 nists, 
‘as well as of the classic sympho | | | R 
bend 4t seems on a first hearing far | wr. Koussevitzky and the Orchestra D 
‘more original than his tie ge hen Two Feats—Mr. Burgin and a Concerto 
° eas , ‘2 a . . 
Pais achterea thee “lpeig outpour-| of Glazunov—The “Water-Music” After 
rea ac | ; lov 
“ing” with which he does not hesitate Twenty-Six Years-—Mr. fansmian f 
to credit ‘himself in his descriptive Pleasure and Young. Abilities 
note, All the themes are clear and 
individual, and the development is 
'full, but not tedious. The principal 
theme of the slow movement is so | 
orous and pleasing | aes a, deie thie 
ee way ada its composer arrested every ear. cays se 
: y the great 
liable to expulsion from the ranks of | the world over, soni een, ke 
true musical radicals. The Scherzo Is lchord at the turn of Weber's ‘Ove <p 
based on a polka movement, the er “Oberon.” The hushed music has t o 
on a mazurka, The finale is in modi-) —— the magic, the faerle, the ol 
fied Rondo form. Throughout, dull- S!neins : to the opera. 
" . vem + ” legend that*are background Me ope 
ness and repetitiousness are success- les | Se vik dik Sail.’ swell 
fully avoided, contrast is deftly and Across it ané¢, afar. btuie Tawa 
Ani loyed and rhythms are yi, porn; through mists of fantasy | auf 
ustly employ , 
fi ib! and vigorous. And tonality nae. unds of his palace. Of a 
exible os stirre ‘2 SO : s Ce 
‘eigns, despite a few excursions. — Tehber bids the orchestra to 4 
Perhi Tansman will live up to his Sudden Weber : ea ieee an 
fernaps single vast and crashing chord, 
friends’ expectations, after all. pepsi fuoco, into the sweep 
What a delight it was to hear the leaps, allegro con f EY ee Rintsiee 
“Water Music’—or half a dozen and glow of sriady ‘On ‘Friday, in one 
numbers of it. It had not been) medieval pageantry. ‘ly five-score men, 
: —jsuperb stroke from nearly five-sc ete 
played in Boston for many years— jsur ae chine tha ais, Mat 0nd: was 
too Sere s. BOY - ReogsEAry | to jthat sere by the minutest fraction oO! 
debate whether this music actually | too > bee Daa ee shedaing- not one 
‘was written to placate an irate ity A ‘aioe in a single mass, like a 
‘Hanoverian monarch; certainly it Pe eae utube alos was welded, 
would have been effective for that A conductor’s dream fulfilled; an audi 
‘purpose. It is easy to imagine its relies receiving a unique sensation; — ae 
effect heard across water. Its effect famous chord, as it may sound across th 
ee ony ieee ‘concert-room no more than once in yi 
charming. Here and throughout the time! To such precision and brillianc: 
afternoon the orchestra played su- has Mr. Koussevitzky now schooled the 
perlatively. __ torchestra. i saan 
» Mr. Burgin has greatly matured as | Applauded loud and Le ogi ee 
an artist since he came to Boston. | apove himself 'n a solo-p ec ’ aah “f 
He played yesterday with extraordi- | pin, the concert-master, hyp tou es 
nary technique, rare beauty of tone | Glazunov’s Concerto. 3 ee bet 
and more musicianship than hi8jtion of a continuous ey hk eto. Viollt 
vehicle perhaps’ deserved. The |ning composer gives tc hes eae 
lary foldi warm ‘voiced mé 10d) 
_Oberon” Overture received one of/un unfolding, fatmamind’ of the 
those interpretations that are either’ moves against a KE 


WICE, yesterday afternoon, the 
Symphony Orchestra should have 


and 


| . the muted voices: 
‘intensely dramatic or extremely the- darker strings; while it. 


‘ “ac npany 

’ { the deeper wood-winhds accor rine 

on according to one’s gis gt Sh euphony, through these measu! 
moo at >. . . 


Sea 
~_—-—. 


_|musical sound become’ enchantment no hesitation beset him 


+e 
es, | 


¢ 12 | 
of the violin, the violoncellos and t} 


clarinets—to- cite the instruments that For these ends, Glazunov in A. minor | 
came fullest to the ear—turned the heartmay serve well enough. Possibly Rus: | 
to water. The composer’s melody in‘sian violinists can transfigure him; but, . 
_/itself may be no remarkable invention, come over-seas, they usually prefer Chai- | 
the secondary parts no masterpiece of kovsky. As it was, Mr. Burgin outdid 


‘figuration, Yet here was the beauty of himself. For once no self-consciousness, 


in a solo-part. 
upon every perceiving sense. For the He played freely and ful 


while there was only to listen, spelled. last drop out of Glazuno 
The music shifted; the magic vanished ; | without a sentimental s 
but to have known that euphony was'the cadenza as though 


it Was a natural 
as rare sensation as the concert-hall,and not a perverse 


inusic; smoothed 


again in a lifetime, may yield. To such euphonies and spun transitions: kept , 


fineness of ear and hand and lips has Mr. an ear for tone and a hand for rhythm; 
_Koussevitzky also schovled his choirs. in general and particular gave th 


Cs ure of a sensitive musician and a fine- 
By no means upon that chord alone fingered virtuoso. 


‘does the Overture to “Oberon” depend 
for twentieth-century life and being, 
Over seventeen pages, the program-book. 
ransacked the storehouses of musical! 
archeology for “historical and descrip-| New acquaintarice, so long had it been | 
tive notes.” Not thus mummified into| forgotten, proved the ‘“Water-Music” of | 
scholastic plaything is Weber’s pulsing, Handel. Now, the illustrious’ Georg! 
striding prelude. The mystery ‘and Frideric 1s not exactly a store-house of | 
inagic of the beginning, the sheer loveli-; orchestral pieces for these days. His 
ness of these glamourous veils of sound,; Overtures to operas and oratorios usual- 
conjure upon the imagination. The/ ly served routine purpose and will not’ 
‘eap of the chord—and page after page | bear transfer, His concertos are de- 
outpours riches of melody and vigors of | signed primaruy for the solo-instrument. 
rhythm. The colors glow like the rea! His “occasional” overtures are formali- 
and blue and gold of an illuminated | ties. To and fro-among the Concerti 


in new grace, 


i | 
| 


they turn aside to the ““Water-Music”’ of 
1715-17 or the “Fireworks-Music” of a 
much later day. Mr. Gericke was aware 
of the “Water-Music,” liked it and in his 
earlier terms in Boston played num- 
bers from it. In turn, Mr. Koussevitzky | 
led it back, after twenty-six years, to | 
the Symphony Concerts. In Manchester, , 
Sir Hamilton Harty once ventured frag- 
ments of the “Fireworks-Musie,” writ- | 
ten for a London spectacle in the seven- 
teen-fiftles. They were well received. 
From the ‘‘Water-Music” Mr. Kous- 
'Sevitzky chose eight or nine numbers— 
ithe divisions were not easy to follow— 
among the superabundant twenty. They 
are written for horns, wood-winds, the 
usual string choir; were plainly designed 
in seductive vein or ai to sound out-of-doors, across the reaches 
surety. The public entore tt when! the 3 the Thames, nt ‘he roxas barge bors 
melody meanders clear-voiced: while the »1#Jests (and a mistress) along the river 
cadenza, with not a little of the passage- ro supper. Perhaps, from that circum- 
work, is transparent exercise in virtu. ©4#2C® there was none of the deep-voiced, 
osity. How well it all lies for the violin. full-curving, slow movements that present 
ist’s bow and also for the casual ear! °2™8 associate with Handel. Instead, 
By every odds, Glazunov, composing i sounded brisk and festal measures; dia- 
concerto, is an adrolt erattaitian aa logues between the different choirs, like 
& ready . speaker Possibly his my. t0?2! chatter overheard; episodes of the 
sical invention wil] mot ‘Bear close: tn. dance; occasional music of courtly 
spection. Individua] distinction hardly pageantry; a_ stately and full-throated 
marks it; while “not by too deep thought beginning and end; a single movement 
does he achieve development But that was quietly songful—the nocturne, 
What would these “highbrows” have and aia Ob. thie ry Our net uae 
What {s a violih-connoves belied lb , ether they contained enough of the 
Beethoven or a Brahms happens to write master to bear his stamp and to give the | 
it? To give pleasure. of course. and t, ©*Pected pleasure. It was amusing to 
display variously the fiddler’s meh yh hear him turning off a hornpipe or a’ 


bourrée with gusto, in less zeal to trans- | 


listeners rove romance with Sir Huon; a 
tutti and a climax, and the Splendors 
of Charlemagne’s court are opened. 
Music of legend and of chiv: try, of love 
and arms and adventure, of the world 
made magic—and all in valiance and in 
poetry flooding, Not Wagner himself 
had more the fenius of it. With reason 
he sounded mourning trumpets. over 
Weber’s grave. The Overture to 
“Oberon,” like the Overture to “Eury- 
anthe,’’ mocks at archeology. 

Glazunov’s Concerto for Violin is music 
of another sort. It was made at the 
Study-table, with the piano in easy reach; 
workmanship, and little else, is its saving 
virtue. The violinists court it, because 
it sets them alternately to flowing song 


chronicle; the measures unfold and Grossi ‘nust the conductiors so, unless 
| 
} 


y, wringing the ' 
v's melodies and | 
queeze; achieved 


e pleas- 


Justly and repeatedly | 
the audience hailed him as an old friend | 
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worth Bostonian resurrection. 


oe 


‘$yncopation were not; 
Stravinsky nor Honegger; 


‘hand, ‘Mr. Tansman is “modernist” in: 
brevity, directness and 


while the glint of the harmonies and the. 


‘surface and a speech of Alexander Tans- 
‘man and no other. 


2 me token he is also apt and elegant of , 


vontraction of orthodox, formulas and ‘ 
avoidance of measures for paper and the |:S of Science on the 


eye rather than for sound and the “. | 
ear; frequent reliance upon incisive 

whythms; a play of harmonies and q — | 

i Pip | 


pleasing scorn of tonal fuss, feathers] our food, our habits, etc., 
bie) lee mg He is also his individual James Ww. Barton, M. D. 


————— 


compactness; | CUMITENNTTENCOUEETEEEEUUE I COUUETER OE 


res that is distinctly of our time; a 


HOMIE 


he Bell Syndicate, Inc.) = 
Mee Me ec 


: into which he sharpens the instru- AT OR INDIGESTION 


mtal voices, give the whole music a oe. 
out the different kinds of food, about 
irtant that one should eat foods with 
it types of foodstuffs. i a 
loes shard physical work usually eats 
the main point in these days of varied 


Being a Pole, he is 


tempered and mercurial; by the 


~ Gonsequently no one heard as though . 
ove rd, y ian the kinds of food. 


e grieved or “insulted’; no one over- 


his musical wits to understand; ™g in the outdoors has little trouble in 


wh ile from all sides and all degrees of | natural appetite that comes from life 


Yaga tg P 
rn LALLA 2 ‘ 
oe: 5 use. 
hearty appla 
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Mr. Richarp Burein was born in Warsaw on October 11, 1892. 
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| At the age of eight he studied with Lotto, later with Joachim in Berlin, 
| and from the years 1908 to 1912 with Leopold Auer in Leningrad. 
‘His first public appearance was at the age of eleven as soloist with 
_the.Warsaw Philharmonic Society on December 7 , 1903. He came 
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| to New York in 1907 and spent a year and a half in this country, play- 


ing as soloist with Arnold Volpe’s orchestra in Carnegie Hall in 1907, 


_and in two recitals of his own in Mendelssohn Hall in the same year. 


| He also played at the New York College of Music on April 3, 1908. 


| In Kastern Europe he played, as soloist and in recitals, at. Leningrad, 
Kev, Moscow, Odessa, Copenhagen, and other cities. He has been 


; concert-master and soloist with the Leningrad Symphony Orchestra, 
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, 2 Symphony Orchestra, the Christiania (now Oslo) 
Philharmonic Society, and the Stockholm Concert Society. As concert- 
master he had served, before he came to Boston, under two former) 
conductors of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Fiedler and Nikisch 

likewise aS concert-master under Richard Strauss, Schneevoigt the 
Finnish conductor, and under Sibelius in Helsingfors. He played 
Sibelius’ Violin Concerto in Gothenburg, Stockholm, and Christiania | 
under the supervision of the composer. At Stockholm and Christiania, 
he was assistant teacher to Auer in 1916-17. In Christiania he led a 
string quartet, and in Stockholm formed the Burgin Quartet, which! 


‘spre, a ly from city to city, giving twelve recitals a season. | 
aie _ , of 1920 he became concert-master of the Boston Symphony 
eric ki Boston for the first time in a concert with Mr. de Gogorza, | 
seit €, In Symphony Hall, on November 18, 1920 (Tartini’s “Devil’s 
~ sonata, Sarasate’s “Carmen”? fantasia, and smaller pieces). 

of a he a 1920, he played Brahms’s concerto at a concert 
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the Richard B © organized with Messrs. Thillois, Fourel, and Bedetti}, 
with the Bost ay ae enertet, He played Beethoven’s Concerto} 
De Sees “4 : ymphony Orchestra in Boston on March 23, 1923; and} 
ne ee to 924, with Jean Bedetti, Brahms’s Concerto for violin} 
it oe ‘ On April 24, 1925, he played, with the Boston Sym-} 
Sth cae oa aw, Prokofieff’s Concerto, Op. 19—the first performance ; 


On December 1, 1924, he conducted a Monday evening concert of 
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figure It Bach-wise than to keep thé}; 
rhythms of folk-dance.. The hand and 
the ear for music of ceremony were 
present and. accomplishing, after the 
sonorous Handelian fashion. For new 
pleasure, stateliness sometimes yielded 
to the lighter vein of a royal féte in- 
time; while if the Andante was night- | 
piece, it was imagined for a torch-lit and: 
silvery river. Second-grade Handel, if 
the stern hearer will have it so, but Han- 
del well worth Bostonian resurrection. 
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Finally, the new symphony of Mr.' 
Tansman written in his thirtieth year, 
played for the ffirst time anywhere, - 
steadily exhilarating to hear. The com-,/% 45 often garland upon it. Mr. Tans. 


poser, who has a rare knack at describ-| a" ig written no masterpiece—and 
ing his own music, affirms that it is not) ‘TC 's Not a reason why it should he. 
expected of him. No more has he writ. 


‘modernist.’ In degree, he is within! ©*! 
the truth, since he uses atonality or ton a willed and cerebral, or a posturing 
polytonality sparingly and gently; in- 4"4 pretentious Symphony. His tempera. 
dulges in no fantastic and vehement ment SAVES him ‘from both pitfalls. The 
ejaculations; writes as though jazz and 'esidue is a music that steadily pleases, 
syncopation were not; imitates neither 54yory of the time, savory of a composer, 
Stravinsky nor Honegger; affects no| “ho, thrice blest by the Muses, now 
‘pseudo-ancientry; wrests' no instrument mates substance and skill and charm. 
from natural function. On the other Bae'ae 
hand, Mr. Tansman is ‘‘modernist’’ in 
brevity, directness and compactness; 
ontraction of orthodox formulas and 
avoidance of measures for paper and the 
eye rather than for sound and the 


s of Science on the 
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rhythms; a play of harmonies and 


‘timbres that is distinctly of our time; a : O} ES N 
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em. _In his first’ movement he relles 


animated handling; 
tune moments the Tansmanic tenderness 
returns. Rhythmic liveliness, readiness 
with ways and means, a playful zest. 
keep the finale fertile, epirited and 
vigorous. 

Nowhere in the whole symphony is Mr. 
Tensman empty, metallic or merely clat- 
tering, as he was too often in his dance 
of last autumn. Time and again a happy 
turn arrests, and wins, the ear, keeping 
interest alert. From beginning to eng 
youthful energy propels the music: youth- 
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Mr. RicHarD BurGIN was born in Warsaw on October 11 1892 
At the age of eight he studied with Lotto, later with Joachim in Berlin, 
and from the years 1908 to 1912 with Leopold Auer in Leningrad. | 
His first public appearance was at the age of eleven as soloist with | 
the Warsaw Philharmonic Society on December 7, 1903. He came 
to New York in 1907 and spent a year and a half in this country, play-| 
ing as soloist with Arnold Volpe’s orchestra in Carnegie Hall in 1907 | 
and in two recitals of his own in Mendelssohn Hal] in the same year.| 
He also played at the New York College of Music on April 3 1908. 
In astern Europe he played, as soloist and in recitals, at Leningrad 
Mev, Moscow, Odessa, Copenhagen, and other cities. He has beets | 
| concert-master and soloist with the Leningrad Symphony Orchestra | 
the Helsingfors Symphony Orchestra, the Christiania (now Oslo) 
Philharmonic Society, and the Stockholm Concert Society. As concert-: 
master he had served, before he came to Boston, under two former. 
conductors of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Fiedler and Nikisch. 
| likewise as concert-master under Richard Strauss, Schneevoigt the 
Mtnnish conductor, and under Sibelius in Helsingfors. He nlavell | 
Sibelius’ Violin Concerto in Gothenburg, Stockholm. and Christiania | 
under the supervision of the composer. At Stockholm and Christiania. 
he was assistant teacher to Auer in 1916-17. In Christiania he led a 
string quartet, and in Stockholm formed the Burgin Quartet, which! 
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present and. accomplishing, after the 
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returns. Rhythmic liveliness, readiness 
with ways and means, a playful zest, 
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vigorous. : 
Nowhere in the whole symphony is Mr. 
Tensman empty, metallic or merely clat- 
tering, as he was too often in his dance | 
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The 19th Saturday evening conceft of he soon after granted him an annuity 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra will be 
sur! broadcast tonight by Westinghouse Sta- 
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and boat. Handel, through his continued ab- 
gro) sence from his post as Kappelmeister, 
fa , had risked the displeasure of his Ma-! University and Holy Cross College, 
tat jesty. The King, however, was so great- 
ly pleased with the Water Music that | 
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of 200 pounds a year. The second num- 
' ber of the programme is a symphony 
'by Alexander Tansman, a young Polish 
in| composer, whose ‘‘Dance of the Sor- 
| ceress’’ was. heard earlier this season 
This symphony, which is dedicated to 
Serge Koussevitzky, the popular cone 
| ductor of the Boston Symphony, will 
receive its initial performance at lor 
night’s concert. 

The numbers following the 
sion are Glazounov’s melodious 
certo for violin and _= orchestra, 
which Richard Burgin, the concert mas- 
of the orchestra, will be heard as 
and the popular overture to 
“Oberon”? by Von Weber. 
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FORTY-SIXTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SIX & TWENTY-SEVEN 


Twentieth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 25, at 2.30 o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 26, at 8.15 o'clock 
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Beethoven Centenary Festival 
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PROGRAMME FOR FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


SYMPHONY No. 4, in B-flat major, Op. 60 
I. Adagio; Allegro vivace. 
II. Adagio. 


TIT. Allegro vivace. Trio. Un poco meno, allegro. 
IV. Finale: Allegro, ma non troppo. 
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SYMPHONY No. 5 in C minor, Op. 67 


I. Allegro con brio. 
II, Andante con moto. 
III. Allegro; Trio. 
IV. Allegro. 
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There will be an intermission between the symphonies 
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PROGRAMME FOR SATURDAY EVENING 
SYMPHONY No. 6, in F major, Op. 68, “‘Pastorale” 


I. Awakening of serene impressions on arriving in the country: 
€gro, Ma non troppo. 
II. Scene by the brookside: Andante molto moto. 
Iif. Jolly gathering of country folk: Allegro; in tempo d’ 
Thunderstorm; tempest: Allegro. 
IV. Shepherd’s song; Gladsome and thankful feelings after 
the storm: Allegretto. 


allegro. 
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SYMPHONY No. 7,in A major, Op. 92 


I. Poco sostenuto; Vivace. 
legretto. 


Presto; Assai meno presto: Tempo primo. 
Allegro con brio. 
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There will be an intermission between the symphonies 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898, — Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 
Every 


- few pra net in pt vee of ay ape | a any person to i upon the yw 4 covwrinns vpich obstructs 
ene Vv. ¢ exhibition or ormance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provi tators, 
it eing understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, ing pened 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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Strange face, strange géstures,: strange 
Speech, He has not dressed him in 
~~ -9 (Clothes of his own invention, but has 
~ tome} SHOWN us the man -eas he. lived «and 


dats eet, ee ee ee ; wrote; without Standing in front of hirn. 
| | | i} | Hie has allowed Beethoven to have his. 
: , Say, without conjectures as to how he 








, composed, or how he should have com- 
: beadees He has interpreted these sym- 


: Phonies with such insight into Beetho- 
. ¢ Bis EDae ' iven’s inherently romantie nature, with 
Fourth in Series of the Cen- 
tenary Festival of 


Such musical understanding, poetry, 
force, authority that it is not extrava- 
sant to say that there has been fhis 


week 4 revelation of Beethoven. to “the 


| 
| 


heathen that have Sat in darkness. ‘No 
Beethoven wonder that the great audience was 





deeply moved; that its emotion at the 
end of the concert found vent in en- 
thusiastic tokens of approbation. 


FOURTH AND FIFTH | thusiactic toten: of approbation, 
SYMPHONIES GIVEN words can be said of its composer more 


fitting than those of De Quincey’s apos- 
memo r trophe to Shakespeare: “OQ mighty poet! 
+} 
rod eral “it. <6<L92 Thy works are not as those of other 
By PHILIP HALE ‘( men, simply and 


merely great works of 

art, but are also like the phenomena of 

The 20th concert of the Boston Syme nature, like the sun and the sea, the 
phony orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky, con« 


Stars and the flowers, like frost and 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon.| snow, rain and dew, hail-storm and 


r thunder, which are to be Studied’ with 
wef of the ieaataeee Pm ng oan an entire submission of our own facultiés, 
tival.) The “program, .oouspeings the} 2nd in the perfect faith than in. them 
fourth and fifth symphonies there can be no too much or too little, 
Little can be sald of the symphonies nothing useless or inert, but that, ;the 
te Bs Re Frc Toe eA. a y|farther we press in our discoveries, the 
RHernaers es that has not- been said and more we shall see proofs of design and 
wel sad from the time that Berlios sélf-supporting arrangement where ;the 
wraiee me oavent Words,of wonder and careless eye had nothing but aceident? 
cet aad the ord ‘theory, that the fourth, The program tonight will comprise 
| was Inspired by Beethoven’s love fONl the sixth and seventh symphonies. 
| Therese Brunsvik: that he waa be- The program announced for the con- 
| trothed to her, which made ha,piness certs of next week is as follows: Bach, 
the keynote to the music, has been dis- Brandenburg Concerto No. 4, G major, 
Vente ort ever Was accepted by stu- for violin, two flutes and string’ orches- 
dents of Beethoven’s life. As a matter tra. Lalo, Concerto, D minor, for vio-~ 
‘Of fact nothing is known about the 
“origin” of the music. A German com- 


loncello (Mr. Bedetti), Prokofieff, aa: 

sical Symphony. Honegger, ‘“Paéific 
ice ator has recently Spoken of “‘inde- 231,’° orchestral movement. i i 
cisevness of mood” as “part of. the 


imaginative Scheme of the whole work’: () BEETHOVE 


See ee 


he even sees in the Adagio “the stime« 
ulus of some tense e 


motion such as {n- 
Spired the love-letter, whether aroused 
by the “Immortal,’’ or some other, be- 
loved. Is jt not enough to hear the 
serene, nobly emotional Adagio without 
vain speculation aS to why. Beethoven 
was so deeply moved? Nor is it neces- 
sary to see Berlioz’s archangel! Michael, 
who by the way, was the warlike leader 
of the angelic hosts, Sighing and over- 
come by melancholy, as “he contem- 


plated the worlds from the threshold of Phonies Are Conducted « 


the empyrean.”’ One might ask why ; 

Should Michael] srow wielansholy at the by Koussevitzky 

Slorious sight? Nor can Beethoven's — 

Adagio. be justly 

ancholy. about 5 o'clock 
Concerning the interpretation of the of the afternoon there was a heavy 

‘wo symphonies by Mr. Koussevitzky thunder clap in Vienna and a flash of 

and concerning the orchestral perform- lightni ; h 

|ance, there can be nothing but words of | Sitning, illuminated the death cham- 


| Praise. Not that Mr. Koussevitzky haa ber of Beethoven. fie opened his eyes, 
‘Introduced to us a Beethoven with a c 


lenched his fist, then letting his hand: 
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tones fled from chis world of delusion 


into the realm of truth.” 
And on March 26, 1927, the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, conducted by Mr. 
_Koussevitzky, performed at its 20th 
‘evening concert the sixth and seventh) 
symphonies. This concert was the fifth | 
in the series of the Beethoven cen- 
tenary festival: the ‘‘Pastoral,’’ one of} 
 Beethoven’s most popular works, the) 
'seventh, which, characterized by Wag-' 
ner as the “‘Apotheosis of the Dances, | 
might be more fitly called the apotheo-| 
sis of. rhythm. Of the two symphonies) 
the seventh is indisputably the greater 
work in structure and in eloquence, yet! 
it was well on this anniversary day; 
that the two should have been heard, | 
the one after the other, for they are in 
etrong contrast 
The ‘‘Pastoral’’ often suffers from per- 
functory treatment at the hands of a 
conductor, who is over sentimental, so 
_that the first movement, ‘“‘cheerful im- 
pression awakened by arrival in the 
country,” taken at too slow a pace, 
provokes anything but cheerful impres- 
sion in the mind of the hearer.. As for 
the second movement, ‘‘Scene by the 
brook,’’ it reminds one of the brook 
|}sung by Tennyson. And there are some 
|} who object to the ornithological meas- 
ures, while others eagerly anticipate the 
{imitations of the feathered fowls. 
|. As for the seventh, here one finds 
{Beethoven intoxicated with Dionyside 
} joy, in the finale shouting madly and 
ithrowing his hat in air. 
The performance was masterly; en- 
thusiasm was at its height. . 
This afternoon the recent perform- 
{ance of Beethoven’s Mass in D will be 
| repeated. 


‘BEETHOVEN CONCERT BY 
GROUP FROM CONSERVATORY 


| Faculty and students of the New 
|England Conservatory of Music took 
part in a program last evening in Jor- 
dan Hall, in observance of the Beetho- 
ven Centenary. The concert last eve- 
ning was the last in a series of musi- 
cales given during the week at the 
Conservatory, featuring Beethoven’s 


compositions. 
The Conservatory Orchestra was led 


fall to the bed, as Huettenbranner, whe | 
was then by his side, tells the story, 
“the genius of the great master of 


PLAYS THE 
BIG FFI |} 


eee 


Beethovens | ourth 
Also Given; Sixth and 


Seventh Tonight 

OY a ae 

Pret ——Wieh 26.19: 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITIt 
Although. a regular subscription 
concert, that oi vesterday atternoon 
fitted into the scheme of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestras Beethoven 
Centenary Festival and ofttered the 
Fourth and Fifth Svmphonies, there 
by supplementing the concert of last 
Wednesday evening® when the first 
three were performed, and paving the 
way for that of this evening which 
will present numbers Six and Seven. 


~— 


FIRST SPLIT LIST 


quite unprecedented, : by the w; 
such change of programme between 
a Friday afternoon and a Saturdays 
evening concert. 

Some commentator, whose 
has escaped the memory ale 
wish was father to his though’ 
declared that each one of Beethov 
nine Symphonies marks an advance 
over its predecessors. But the sobe 


by Wallace Goodrich, and the soloist fact is that the Third quite surp 


was F. Motte-Lacroix, pianist, a mem- ' 


ber of the faculty. 


The entire program comprised Bee- 


thoven numbers, including the Over. 


ture, Leonore, No’3; the G major Con- 


the Fourth, the Fifth is overwhe! 
ingly superior to the Sixth, and 
seventh rises above the Wighth 
In short, after the ‘‘Froica,’’ 
hoven progressed with the odd 


wie is ease with the 
certo arranged for pianoforte and or- DTS and took his ea 


|chestra, The closing number was the 
He flat major Symphony, familiarly 


known as the Symphony Eroica, 


But if the Fourth Symphon) 
beside its immediate companions 
has its moments, such as the 
introduction to the first movement 


the affecting close of the Adagio, whilé}) proved the most popular of all sym- 


yesterday's performance of it was a 
joy unalloyed. ~ 

With the Fifth Symphony Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky, as before, was all for mak. 
ing the most of the music’s dramatic 
quality and emotional force. Thus, in 
contradistinction to his way with the 
Fourth, there are details In his read- 
ing with which the purist might quar- 


\rel: The frenetic announcement of the 
“Fate” theme at the outset of the 
piece, the changing cf the Andante 
con moto into a quasi-Adagio, albeit 
a very moving one, and the. shril)- 
ing, shouting brass of the end. But 
granting the conductor's premises, and 
In view of the special character of 
the music, they are easily justified, the 
‘ifth Symphony, us he and the or- 
ciestra have now several times Plaved 
it, is a thrilling experience. Rare en- 
thusiasm prevailed yesterday when 
the last of the mighty hammer-strokes 
that. are the final chords of the last 
movement had ceased. 


MORE BEETHOVEN AT 
SYMPHONY GONCERT 


Qe ere ene 


Fourth, Fifth Symphonies 
Pill Program 


Uk Ope. woerwes | a 
fhe concerts in the Boston ‘Sym- 
phony’s regular Subscription series 
become this week part of the orches- 
tra’s Beethoven Centenary Festival. 
Yesterday afternoon the Friday sub- 


phonies. The. other, except for 
Beethoven’s reputation, would prob- 
ably never be performed now. 


| Full Orchestra » 


| The B flat major Symphony is akin 
rather to the Second than to the rest 
Of the nine. It lacks the dramatic in- 
tensity of the ‘‘Eroica’”’ and the Fifth. 

Beethoven here writes lyrically. Only 

the breadth and sweep of the design, 

and what for the time was an’ occa- 

Sional bit of daring harmony or 
rhythmic clash differentiate this 
Fourth Symphony from Beethoven’s 
earlier work. 

It was played yesterday by the full 
orchestra, though one felt that the 
number of, players might well in this 
instance have been reduced as Mr 
Koussevitzky wisely did in the First 
and Second Symphonies Wednesday. 
Beethoven was here Writing with the | 
usual orchestra of his younger days in | 
mind, which was hardly more than 
half as numerous as the Boston 
Symphony. 

Mr Koussevitzky and the players 
were not quite at their best in the: 
Fourth Symphony. This has been an’ 
arduous week for them, and no doubt) 
the rehearsals have been devoted 
chiefly to other and far more exacting | 
works. The balance of tone was not 
preserved between strings and the rest 
of the orchestra. The strings at times 
were not quite together, producing a 
tone blurred and roughened. Chords 
were attacked without the necessary 
absolute certainty. i 

The Fifth Symphony, thanks to great 
exertions on the conductor’s part, went 
with the necessary energy and 
rhythmic urge. The players seemed 
diposed to reel off the thrice familiar 


Scribers heard the Fourth and Fifth ™USic perfunctorily, but Mr Kousse- 
Sym | ; vitzky with obvious effort impos is 
Symphonies, posed his 


Tonight, against all precedents, the 


| propre rj 2 di 
| Program will be different, comprising 


if vs NS i xe+ a ’ ‘ . 
he Sixth and Seventh Symphonies, 
Thus the Saturday Subscribers 
| denied, the Fifth 
Scribers miss the Seventh 
& circumstance at which re dante con moto,” ane im tha temas 


, Some are 
acgrriave , 
Serieved. Subscribers to the Bee 


‘ 
; 


' er 4 Vo os ° ; : 
NOSt Cases is probably -true, they are | 
“UPScribers also to one of the regular | 


Series. 


conception of the music no them. 


Very Slow Pace 


His reading of this masterpiece has 
already been more than once discussed 


are in Globe reviews. It is unlike those 
and the Friday sub- \of other conductors, particularly in 
Symphony, the very slow pace of the slow move- 


| dante con moto,’’ and in the lengthen- 
Ven geri tho-}ing of the celebrated transition from 
| "eTles miss al] four unless, as in ;scherzo to finale. 


Mr Koussevitzky takes his own way 


with the masterpieces, regardless of 
tradition, heedless of the most explicit 
| directions of the greatest of composers. 


The Fourth and Fifth Symphonies |In so doing he unquestionably suc- 
occupied Beethoven at the shwie tion | ceeds in vitalizing the music. Very 
_ 4ppears, in fact, that he left off | ronoter are ls reédings CGl on Bar. 


work on the Fifth to compose the 


functory. But one has heard great 


Fourth, and later completed the C ieee vitalized, born anew for 
' 


afferent in Style that this seems 


minor. The two works are so utterly 
almost incredible. One of them ma | 


the 20th-century hearer in performances 
Where every direction of the composer 
wae Sedulously. followed... 


ar + ~ or $20 af 
he program for the next pair of 


“|subseription concerts, as now an-. 
nounced, includes Prokofieff’s “Clas- 
sical Symphony,” and Bach’s “Fourth. 


| Brandenburg Concerto,” both previ- 
ously played this season, as well as 


iLalo’s cello concerto for Mr Bedetti, | 
and Honegger’s ‘‘Pasific 231.” P.R. 
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SYMPHONY OF NATURE, 


- SYMPHONY-OF RHYTHM, | 





MASTER-PERFORMANCE 


CURRENT FESTIVAL NEARS 
ZENITH 


Tr ana, Welle - ice | 
r And 
usic 





THE 


With Beethoven’s Seventh, Conduc 
Orchestra Outdo Themselves—A 
Carried to <Apotheosis of Itself—The 
Pretty “Pastoral” for Return to Eigh- 
teenth-Century Mood and Vein—An Ex- 
cited Evening 





HE NINTH SYMPHONY, 

its turn comes to-morrow in the 

Beethoven Festival, may bring 

‘forth signs and wonders; 
for the time the centenary ceremonies 
touched climax in the performance, on 
Saturday, of the Seventh. Little music 
‘better suits: the puissant and glinting 
orchestra that. Mr. Koussevitzky has 
gradually reared upon the stage of Sym- 
phony Hall. .As. little, invites more the 
conductor’s best abilities. There are 
times, moreover, when by a common im- 
pulse, instant and sustained, an orches- 
tra plays above itself; times also when 
2 conductor similarly excels. Plainly he 
feels the excitement of his re-creative 
act; emotional ardor possesses him; yet 
he still retains, in full exercise, guiding 
mind and controlling hand. In such case 
stood Mr. Koussevitzky witn this 
Seventh Symphony of Beethoven, and 
much more than bodily stress was wit- 
hess. Fortunate the audience that ex- 
»periences such pleasure; while, on fatur- 


day, the usual signs gave testimony— = 
rapt silence; the quecr telepathy of ab-. 


sorbinge excitement and delight, passing 
from hearer to hearer; the instants of 
silence while the final measures still 
throb upon the air; the return to the 
concert-hall, the release of long-pent 
emotion in a tempest of plaudits. Not 
one of these tokens was wanting; to old 
frequenters @ach seemed intensified. No 
longer is the version of Mr. Toscaninl, 


leading a far inferior orchestra, the 
standard in Boston for the Seventh 
Symphony. , 


Perhaps the reason is not far to seek. 


Above any other of Beethoven’s Sym 


phonies, this Seventh is music unalloyed. 
Commentators are exceeding brief about | 
it, ‘since they find no’theory and practice 
“interpreters,”’ 


to explain and justify; 


— eee OO Oe ee ee ee 
a. 


when 


but | 


ee 


ee ee EE 

















to “interpret,’’ are in like 
ned “programists’’. - take 
ace—in antiquarian anec- 
meone named Malzel who 
‘the original performance. 
he -Seventh Symphony is 
Through the First runs 


I 
quicksilver; in the Second 
ad on each other’s heels: 
vs ree om ‘great argument” in the 
. e Fourth runs betwe 
peg ot etween | 


rounds and backgrounds; 
This is he Andante, is epical con- 
8 year. the Sixth is -a pleasant dis- 
925 


sntenary Festival; for 


}55,300,-"imay pass for Beethoven's 
al Con @’esprit,. while the last is 
us esti-: for its own sake. On the 
0. Forthe very elements—melody 
00.000.[s the Seventh Symphony 
e boardOnly incidentally does the 
)00,000,-he themes;, form and de- 
000,000, 8carcely heeds; the prog- 
wealth" cumulation, from begin- 
cent iné all-absoring. 

wer had3tion is music of concen- 
,1e termM@se, the tonal gathering 
he esti-ring. The first movement 
nd only @ being;.a rhythmic germ, 
ney. Itsts the ear. Beethoven 
e struc-@nlarges and enforces it; 

thereon, Ghoir to choir until the 
-erprises eats with it; solo-instru- 
d public? soon there is no halting 
personal ?Way, a possessed music 
ales andlf, rhythm may. thrill, it 
Of all’ If there is delirium in 
consti- 4Y it lay hold upon the 
9.900,000 Hence the Allegretto; it 
ws dst, refracts Mozartean glam- 

an melancholy through 
0 more vigorous tempera- 
ansuous play with the 

uve YOOMhness of the wood-wind. 
with leS88\64 music remains’in the 


commen shythm subdued. Best of f 


be on Yes not linger over it senti- 
ommitte@yoiy, as one who also 
This in-ss = Mr. Koussevitzky 
-y within, sentimentalize if he 
ew York 
separate ethoven, the conductor 
and NeW forward-—to the swirl 
gs the Scherzo and tne 
* that is Trio between. 
y ne such a music: the 
tion-wide|s, the tumult of many 


° , ae eel 
ystematic 3, .eaps, trom the good & 


combating et into the exhilarant 
fa move- the folk like gods in 
Irving T.\en of a sudden, 


mittee. in: full-throated, broad- | 
: deeper-golden. § 


ann oe ‘returns | 
gn in-ymn, old Austrian, the J 
al in put now the orchestra in: 


we Der. nagnificence, as before the 
of fire je Scherzo had laughed and 


; 3 
8nd js instruments 





sethoven. and,.to the .audi- & 
the | 
United Jinth they still wait; but’ 


met tt os a - a 


| 


a 


|Strolled as a lad 


ite Suits his liking; but on that 
ie 
| a shteenth-century. 
, nave 


} 
1; 66 


‘Named, written 
fart in 1784, 
‘this 


upon ) 













‘the one ‘sharp chord; and‘ the frenzy bre th 
7 gael MO nba se 1 the frenzy bre them’ on the rene oO ree eee 

of rhythmed motion that is the Finale. leethoven. h nie de a | 

It ia possible to pisy. +t th. Stamps And: rt musician in the edlat eater Psa 


shrills, thrusts and rushes. It is also]. | 
possible to transfigure ‘t until the heay- ae ae eH ag whence® "The: 
ous. ApOy the age th bengetns the waters scheme, but the. shecaten 5 ir ne 
iredree of a. pile CAUMAE up ints pi chan Me trapie abinaeme this: day. 
| 0 told : : sche Ss si -mi - wh 7 

rhythm; in it move from ecstasy to deliri- wetland ri ies dirty Ppa i but often 
um, from delirium to uvgy. The universe ene “constitutes ao Aree Rd oat 
dances to Beethoven’s rhythms and on pedants phrase it. lightlv 7 ry an 
fos hee Mt gy maimage conducting ¢—no drums until ‘the ehieuadae stoent.! 

ith a noble rage, was th: fiddler. Wag-hppets and ti erty , 

ner set the cue. The Seventh Symphony sion aS ee eae ap v4 A Bucty 
must be the “apotheosis” of something, , hymning. HH GPP cap ds 3 88-0. eek 
everything, from the dance to the joy of 1. © uses the . instru: 


living. For an humble part in th2 game,- pastel-like, in gentler voices and 
: He is adept with ingenious 


it may be called the “apotheosis” of © colors. 
music as motion and of motion as mad- ping figures like those through whith 
ness. Once upon a time Isadora, greatly DECOR barnes; Ine ita’: 
daring, danced to it and was like to ar Pkles with arabesques outspringing 
atom a-whirl in Beethoyen’s universe.|!PPles upon the placid melody. The 
Bacchantes themselves wculd have fallen 224 Movement meanders and muses, 


! 


'short—and the Seventh Symphony is glo- 8&3 22d meanders. These woods about 


riously pagan. Dear Monsieur d’Indy pna were pleasant places and  Besy: 
hearing from his monkish cell and be. en likes to sit in the sun and hum 
lieving it only a pastoral! ler the green leafage. The ‘“glad- 
ie and thankful feelings’ indeed in« 
The Sixth Symphony was prelude to” 2 pious canticle; but it happens to 
i these mights and magnificences—a pretty p the form of one of his favorite utils 
little thing as it seemed in comparison. 7~% Set of variations. 
If the Beethoven ef the Third, ree Fifth e. the old Adam will out. No sooner 
or the Ninth (ag yet unpenned) was mind- the peasants dancing than they be- 
ed to a ‘“nature-symphony,” he should t€ 2 lusty folk not more than once ré 
have written it under the spell of sreat 7ed from the figures of imaginatiog@ 
mountains, storm-swept and sun-carved + leap and shout through the other 
—the Alps were not far awav. Or he erzi. To dances glorified and stout 
| Shouid have maae it when he had known thmed, they more than trip... Nor 
the great sea in tumult and in calm—he § the storm-music need the customary 
Saw it but once in all his life and then ogies. Rather, it does its job notably 
kehind the dikes of Holland. Instead, en No doubt there is but one inspired 
the pretty Rhenish /#, thus far, in all music, that which 
country about Bonn and for the remain- PKS over “Die Walkire.’’ Beethoven’s 
der of his years wandered the Village- [Fly holds its own with Verdl’s at the 
suburbs of Vienna, where there were Mning of “Othello” and quite routs 
brooks and glades, and woods and tav-/@USS's perfunctory tempest in “An 
erns. To every one, the “nature” that (ine Symphony.” 
score Pulce et decorum est 
was unmistakably Pp: There is not a 
In fact, the scholars tthoven had a good time as he 
back the scheme of his #te the ‘‘Pastoral Symphony” and 
Symphony” to another, like. /rTessed himself agreeably within con- 
by one Knecht of Stutt- /tions that to him—iconoclast else- 
2 | (Whether Beethoven knew Pre though he often was—seemed a 
classic masterpiece,” they do not.|t of this ‘‘nature-music.” Most of us, 
Sante geet icing, Anyhow, the “pro- ft day that takes a very different view 
Waid i r i is nothing less—was al]- phe multifold pagieant of sea and skies, 
shaft vob Conventidn: Awakening of untains and valleys, also enjoy our: 
dees ah pressions on arriving in the #@S as we listen, The more, when we 
tiry, scene by the brookside: jolly } before such an elegant, facile and 
















desipere in 


Ssreat Ludwig doubt that 


traced 
Pastoral 


make 


oa t > of - . ' m . , . . 

Aap de of country folk;-thunderstorm: Mious performance—the eighteenth 
t) ir ,y* . cy yle - 4 y s@¢ ‘|. . . 

nepherd’s song; gladsome and thankfu| #ury adjectives will come—as Mt. 


leelings 


century after the storm.” Bighteenth- Wssevitzky and the orchestra accom: 


to the last phrase; Beethoven $hed. Between them, and with reasofi, 


in alg salad neon promenading the Vien- #¥ turned Beethoven into a luminous 

"iste pp cond wath Jean-Jacques on his teenth-century Impressionist. Maybe, 

veniens OE a mie refresnments at a con- fond the Styx, he listened—-with a 
ent inn; while the peasants danced (Us: H. T. P. 
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poe having jnothing to “interpret,” are in like 
SYMPHONY OF NATURE Situs “sts 
. ‘ - VWs ~ refuge—}and ‘space—in antiquarian anec- 
| : 'dotes albout someone named Miilzel who 
| HONY ‘()F. RHYTHI had to do with the original performance. 
; | 3 For here in the -Seventh Symphony is 
| ;music unmixed. Through the First runs 
| FORMA the Movartean quicksilver; in. the Second 
| , 3 -experiments tread on each other’s heels; 
| the Third is “great argument” in the| 
heroic vein; the Fourth runs between | 
, romantic foregrounds and backgrounds; 
THE CURRENT FESTIVAL NE the Fifth, less the Andante, is epical con- | 
| | ZENITH flict -in:tones;-the Sixth is -a pleasant wert | 
f traction to .Beethoven. and,.to the audi- | 
J NAMA. Welr Wi, ences of'a Centenary restival; for the! 
. Nee 'g ev. sti ait: but | 
hoven’s Seventh, Conduct! Wighth ‘and ‘Ninth they: still wait; 
With Sect Th | Sl ae ] the “little one” may pass for Beethoven's 
Orchestra Outdo amass syYaphonic jeu d@’esprit, while the last is 
Carried to Apotheosis of Itself- sar from music for its ah sake, On or 
ay : ” : ‘9 ] other hand, of the very elements—melody 
Pretty “Pastoral” for Recurn sy and’ rhythm—is the Seventh Symphony 
teenth-Century Mood and Vein—An all compact. Only incidentally does the 
: ; listener note ‘the themes; form and de- 
cited Evening velopment he scarcely heeds; the prog: 
ress, the sheer cumulation, from hbegin- 
— r , hing to end, are all-absoring. 

HE NINTH bag lapedandedy ir The. Introduction is music of concen- ] 

its os Se «erie mav |] tration and pause, the tonal gathering §) | 

E sacri pps anid wonders: for, the tonal spring. The first movement 
for A yecsal ola tM cerem feels its way into being;.a rhythmic germ, 


touched climax in the perform xjzes upon it; enlarges and enforces it; 


“Saree ’ ttle n % 
senagy a the gisth scan rae gli; tosses: it, from ‘choir to choir. until the | 


- Koussevitzky Whole orchestra beats with it; solo-Insti u- 
sare eda Ht atee a orb the stage of ments festoon it; s00n ee etic aie) 
phony Hall. As. little, invites more 1tS Sweep and pinin f a Ait. Spel til 
conductor’s best abilities. There rides the Bs. If ah sia “i aaitAuie he | | 
times, moreover, when by a commor ay Balko. Caart ot ty’ hold upon the fy | 
pulse, instant and sustained, an or it, ae. as bee may ahs ipon t 
tra plays above itself; times also ,soberer senses. 
a conductor similarly excels. 
feels the excitement of his re-c 


i 
ance SO to. Say, arrests the ear. Beethoven : 
Cc ‘ 


The. one sharp chord; and the frenzy }; 
of rhythmed rice er that is the Finale.. 
It is possible to play it in stamps and Le 
shrills, thrusts and rushes. It is sieo. pi pga in the relatively tran- 
possible to transfigure it until the heav- oral” d 4 ee eet, WHONCS ~The: 
ens above, the earth beneath, the waters] sche &i te y whieh ‘sign ‘it is hii 
under the earth, mankind ana tho kare wag ut the execution, of the 
dreams of men, are caught up into one phony that preserves it to this’ day. 
rhythm; in it move from ecstasy to deliri-l. 1s Simple-minded; but often 
um, from delirium to uxgy. The universe venta rm eB eaccedingly adroit. cet 
dances to Beethoven’s rhythms and on ‘an constitutes his orchestra,” as. 
|Saturday, Mr. Koussevitzky so aitetline pedants phrase it, lightly and spar- 
I eerdede ce PE Rak ; spo AP... ‘6h YW NO drums until the 't] der-st , 
With a noble rage, was th. fiddler. W ag- [nets ner ' 1un storm, 
ner set the cue. The Seventh Symphony fsion ae ud wombenes only upon such 
must be the “apotheosis” of something, jg yp, es Saha ponents dance biog the 
everything, from the dance to the joy of fee . mb ries uses the’ instru: 
living. For an humble part in th> game, © ssheabciccta in ‘gentler voices and 
it may be ealled the “apotheosis” of #* colors. Fe is adept with ingenious 
music as motion and of motion as mad- hing figures like those through which 
ness. Once upon a time Isadora, greatly brook babbles, The first movenjent 
daring, danced to it and was like to ar fkles with arabesques outspringing 
atom a-whirl in Beethoven’s universe,! Tipples upon the placid melody. The 
_Bacchantes themselves would have fallen 9"4 movement meanders and muses, 
| short—and the Seventh Symphony is elo. 8&8 and meanders. These woods about 
viously pagan. Dear Monsieur “d’Indy nna were pleasant places and Beet- 
hearing from his monkish cel] and bhe- ‘en likes to sit in the sun and hum 
lieving it only a pastoral! ler the green leafage. The “‘elad- 

aac ; le and thankful feelings” indeed in: 

The Sixth Symphony was prelude to @ ® pious canticle; but it happens to 
these mights and magnificences—a pretty é the form of one of his favorite utili- 
little thing as it seemed in comparison. ~~ Set of variations. 

If the Beethoven of the Third, rete Fifth e. the old Adam will out. No sooner 
or the Ninth (as yet unpenned) was mind. | t%€ peasants dancing than they be- 
ed to a “nature-symphony,” he should '€ 2 lusty folk not more than once ré 
nave written it under the spell of great ’@@ from the figures of imaginatiog 
mountains, storm-swept and sun-carveq! leap and shout through the othe? 
—the Alps were not far away. Or he &rzi. To dances glorified and stout 
Shuuld have maae it when he had known thmed, they more than trip.. Nor 
the great sea in tumult and in calm—he § the storm-music need the customary 


e them on the #réeéen, ~ hed sae 


Hence the Allegretto; it fj {Saw it but once in all his life and then logies. Rather, it does its job notably 
Plain’ smiles, it muses; refracts Mozartean glam- ) |. Cehind the dikes of Holland. Instead, he } No doubt there is but one inspired 
re: re our and Mozartean melancholy through |Strolled 2s a lad the pretty Rhenish [™, thus far, in all music, that whieh 


dor possesses him a maturer and more vigorous tempera- fj ;country about Bonn and for the remain- PKS over “Die Walkiire.” Beethoven's 
he.  gaersaradl Me duit exercise, gu ment; makes sensuous play with thef der of his years wandered the Village- |Tly holds its own with Verdl’s at the 
es retains, reise, gt ; : 


he w -wind. 
mind and controlling hand. In such sweetness and richness of the | para ds te 
stoo Mr Koussevitzky witn -Yet the life of the music Pace sgh yas ik 
Seventh Symphony of Beethoven, rhythm, albeit a rhythm subi ued. 5 pide > 
y , ti ’ : ACG rac’: ethoven does not linger over it sentl- . | 
much more than bodily stress was'‘all, Beethov i atane 
‘hess. Fortunate the audience tha mentally, admiring'y, “ts on who al i | 


| : Mr kKoussevitzk 
»periences such pleasure; while, on & moralizes in tones. Mr. Kouss y 


age | 
cantimentalize if ne | 


day, the usual signs gave testim¢ could not dally or i 


rapt silence; the quecr telepathy o would. 
sorbing excitement and delight, pa In fact 


‘i 


: y 
: S 


. > oe NT ES, Eee tuarard—-to the swir! 
from hearer to hearer: the instan was eager to get forward-—t Gives 


’ 
rae 
Ls 


silence while the final measures of rhythms that is the cogs aera : 
throb upon the air; the return tc deep-voiced melody that is T! eo we 

concert-hall, the release. of long There is no staying such a music, 
emotion in a tempest of plaudits. winds from the hills, the tumult of 
one of these tokens was wanting; t feet, are in it; darts, .eaps, trom the 


the @# & 


Ot a | 


frequenters éach seemed intensified. ereen earth firm-set into the exhi 
longer is the version of Mr. ‘Tosciand exuberant air, the folk Bike ee 
leading afar inferior orchestra, their merriment; then of a sudden, up ? 
standard in Boston for the Se’, half-cadence,. the full-throated, ch 
Symphony. : flung song. It returns deeper gr ha 
Perhaps the reason is not far to A pilgrims’ hymn, old Austrian, t)) 


S] 
Le 


m 


suburbs of Vienna, 
brooks and glades 


'eighteenth-centu ry. 


Jarant Country; scene by the 
eods in fathering of country folk; thunderstorm; 


lden, @ °@htury 


where there were inning of “Othello” and quite routs 
, and woods and tay. /huss’s perfunctory tempest in “An 
Tns. To every one, the “nature” that {ne Symphony.” 

est Suits his liking; but on that score Pulice et decorum est desipere in 
he great Ludwig was unmistakably » There is not a doubt that 
In fact, the scholars tthoven had a good time as he 
ave traced back the scheme of his pte the ‘Pastoral Symphony” and 
Pastoral Symphony” to another, like. /ressed himself agreeably within con- 


‘like Beethoven, the conductor )iamed, written by one Knecht of Stutt-/Uons that to him—iconoclast eélse- 


art in 1784, (Whether Beethoven knew Pre though he often was—seemed a 


re Classic masterpiece,’ they do not.jt of this ‘‘nature-music.” Most of us, 
ratKe quite Sure.) Anyhow, the ‘nro- |) day that takes a very different view 
fam —for it is nothing less—wasg a]-}he multifold pageant of sea and skied. 


many @ ready a convention: “Awakening of Untains and valleys, also enjoy our 
serene ; 


‘mpressions on arriving in the WS a8 we listen, The more, when we 
brookside; jolly } before such an elegant, facile and 

, feious performance—the eighteenth 

P8 taahohe Liye gladsome and thankful tury adjectives will come—as Mt. 
Nfs after the storm.” Eighteenth- ot ihn and the orchestra accom: 
Shed. Between them, and with reason, 

mn promenading the Vien- 'Y turned Beethoven into a luminous 


lepherd’s song; 


“‘ury to the last phrase: Seethoven 
ight have bee 


, Sn. hese Vill: + ri : . 
: ropig / ‘tra in ia8eS with Jean.-J; . . Pteenth-centu I . ‘ 
Above any other of Beethoven’s learned say; but now the orchestra ar Jean-Jacques on _ his century Impressionist, . SRY ie 


4 ‘ . _ oni ‘ : “2 he 
.phonies, this Seventh is music unal toned it into magnificence, as befor t] 


vy Pausing tor refresnments at a con- fond the Styx, he listened—with 4 


. “it Vvenie , 4 
Commentators are exceeding brief. ynythms of the Scherzo had laughed and went inn; while the peasants danced gUs- H. T. P. 


it, sinco they find no theory and pri cried from. the instruments. 
to explain and justify; “interpreters,’’ 


ethoven, however, was - fertile and’ 


AO AD semi eee mama 





SYMPHONY OF NATURE 222st'wesyteesses. af aac wa ser ae aw een 
Dp VY ur fn #; learned “programists” take JB | The.one sharp chord; and @),.. #\Lefore them on the grée ot 
| ca tins bie ~ | refuge—}and -space—in antiquarian anec. of rhythmed motion that is Lae Ween, ‘fertile and’ 


| ' idotes albout Someone named Milzel who It is possible to play it in , be | 
SYMPHONY -()F RHYTHI had to do with'the original performance. shrills, thrusts and rushes. pans ioe anata ot hint the - relatively tran-\ 
) . For herte in the -Seventh Symphony is possible to transfigure it unt Urg: Pastoral” dates: 9 rata whence "The: 
,;music unmixed. Through the First runs ens above, the earth beneath, | » bY which ‘sign it is not 
M ASPER-PERFORM A the Mozartean quicksilver; in the Second under the earth, mankind M. 
. : experiments tread on each other’s heels: dreams of men, are caught 
the apes is “great argument” in the rhythm; in it move from ecst 
heroic vein; the Fourth runs between & um, from delirium to urgy. That 0 EE re S iat : 3 
THE CURRENT FESTIVAL Ng romantic foregrounds and backgrounds; {dances to Beethoven's rhythng™} - Bie pedants phrase it/-tightiy aa aaa 


the Fifth, less the Andante, is epical con- | Saturday, Mr. Koussevitzk : . ; 
ZENITH flict-in'tones:-the Sixth is -a pyre Aiea, poser ‘ Ni are y, me! tio ngly—no drums until the thunder-storm, ” 
S-a pleasant dis- with a noble rage, was th. fidd ine easels and trombones only upon such 


f traction to .Beethoven. and..to the audi- & ner set the cue. The S ht 
‘: | tion to. n- and, 2 audi. | : > cue. “he Seventh Sy occasion as > pes > ; : 
aA . Welr Uh, ( ences of a Centenary Festival; for the’ must be the “apotheosis” of gO} ” ious sag Se eee ae pena 


With Beethoven’s Seventh, Conduct! Hizhth ‘and “Ninth they: still wait: but. everything, from the dance to £8] <@Bnents pastel-like, in gentler voice nd 
ates ASLCI- ,. ze S a 


, om the “little one” may pass for Beethoven's living. For an humble part in# 2) | 
Orchestra Outdo Themselves—A |] | S 2 1umble part in# Scttar colors, #ie id adept with EAaeaaa 


syraphonic jeu d’esprit, while the last is it may be called the ‘: t 
e “apotia dJyunning figures like those through which 
the brook babbles. The first movement 


Carried to Apotheosis of Itself- far. from music for its own sake, On the music as motion and of motion” 

Pretty “Pastoral” for Return to |] pie ar oh of the very elements—melody ness. Once upon a time Isadora, k] it] irabesaue utspringing 
and’ rhythm—is the Seventh Symphony daring, danced to it and was Jil SpArnses Win araneeaten & 

teenth-Century Mood and Vein—An all compact. Only incidentally does the atom a-whirl ‘in Beethoven’ vt like ripples upon the placid melody. The 

cited Evening listener note ‘the themes: form and 4e- Bacchantes themselves wceuld in .Psecond movement meanders and muses, 

velopment he scarcely heeds; the prog: _short—and the Seventh Symph@t] Smif ™USes and meanders. These woods about 

ress, the sheer cumulation, from begin- \riously pagan. Dear Monsietip| wo4 Vie ma, were pleasant places and Beet- 

i hoven likes to sit in the sun and hum 

the green leafage. The ‘“‘glad- 


HE NINTH SYMPHONY, ) ting to end, are all-absoring. | hearing from his monkish cell 

its turn comes to-morrow ir The.Introduction is music of concen- | lieving it only a pastoral! A] mag Unaer 

Beethoven Festival, may | tration and pause, the tonal gathering J -— . — | .fsome and thankful feelings” indeed In- 

forth signs and wonders; for,the tonal spring. The first movement § The Sixth Symphony was§@y ¥ORO &' DIOve canticle; put > happens. 
for the time the centenary cerem feels its way into being;.a rhythmic germ, these mights and magnificencés- take the form of one of his favorite utili: 
touched climax in the performanci SO to. say, arrests the ear. . Beethoven little thing as it seemed in , lesa set of Variations, 
Saturday, of the Seventh. Little n Seizes upon it; enlarges and enforces it; If the Beethoven of the Thirdy ‘ Ye. the old Adam will out. No sooner 
‘better suits: the puissant and gli; tosses: it. from ‘choir to choir until the or the Ninth (as yet unpennedy are the peasants dancing than they ose 
orchestra that. Mr. Koussevitzky Whole orchestra beats with it; solo-instru- ed to a “nature-symphony,’'™ ove > lusty folk not more than once Fs 
gradually reared upon the stage of ments festoon it; soon there is no halting have written it under the sp@ AUTOR FEO, SP ace of imaginatiegg 
phony Hall. As.little, invites more its sweep and sway; a possessed music mountains, storm-swept and, @1| ¢. Repti leap. and shout’ throug) an 
conductor’s best abilities. There. rides the. air, If rhythm may. thrill, it —the Alps were not far away,|,..|Scherzi. To dances glorified ana stout 
times, moreover, when by a commo! may also.charm. If there is delirium in shuuld have maae it when he Ha}y.,;|"hythmed, they more than trip.. Nor 
pulse, instant and sustained, an or it, so as well may it lay hold upon the the great sea in tumult and fh) ta" \does the storm-music need the customary 
tra plays above itself; times also - soberer senses. Hence the Allegretto; it saw it but once in all his life: ; res japologies. Rather, it does its job notably 
a conductor similarly excels. Plain! smiles, it muses; refracts Mozartean glam- §) | behind the dikes of Holland. “in theiwell. No doubt there is but one inspired 
feels the excitement of his re-cre our and Mozartean melancholy through fj |Strolled as a lad the pretty storm, thus far, in all music, that whieh 
act: emotional ardor possesses him a maturer and more vigorous tempera- ff) |country about Bonn and for the que} breaks over “Die Walkiire.”’” Beethoven's 
he still retains, in full exercise, gu ment; makes sensuous play with the der of his years wandered fhe] \°' | rearly holds its own with Verdl’s at the 
mind and controlling hand. In such sweetness and richness of the wood-wind. suburbs of Vienna, where $f |S?“fbeginning of “Othello” and quite rout’ 
stoo Mr. kKoussevitzky witn ~-Yet the life of the music remains*in the fF brooks and glades, and woods Dic! Strauss’s perfunctory tempest in “An 
Seventh Symphony of Beethoven, rhythm, albeit a rhythm subdued. Best of Ff} |¢rns. To every one, the “naty | tf Alpine Symphony.” 
much more than bodily stress was’ all, Beethoven does not linger over it senti- Ff) | best suits his liking;+ but on) NY Dulce et decorum est desipere in 
ness. Fortunate the audience tha mentally, admiring!y, 2s one who also § ithe great Ludwig was unm: ‘“Ofloco, There is not a doubt that 
-periences such pleasure; while, on § moralizes in tones. Mr. Koussevitzky —) |eishteenth-century. In fact, the ‘Beethoven had a good time as he 
day, the usual signs gave testim¢e could not dally or sentimentalize if he f- | have traced back the scheme|derj|wrote the ‘Pastoral Symphony” and 
rapt silence; the quecr telepathy o would. | | Pastoral Symphony” to an@th : Sis expressed himself agreeably within con- 
sorbing excitement and delight, pa. In fact. like Beethoven, the conductor # |famed, written by one Kneckg§) | traijj/ventions that to him—iconoclast else- 
from hearer to hearer; the instan was eager to get forward—to the swirl) gart in 1784. (Whether Beethgy, not}] where though he often was—seemed a 
silence while the final measures of rhythms that is the Scherzo and Y 


the | this “Classic masterpiece,” th@yp|tab{)/part of this ‘‘nature-music.” Most of us, 
throb upon the air; the return tc deep-voiced melody that,is Trio between. make quite sure.) Anyhow, @t iin a day that takes a very different view 
concert-hall, the release. of long There is no staying such a music; the | 


gram’’—for it is nothing lesge;ing|iof the multifold pageant of sea and skies, 
emotion in a tempest of plaudits. winds from the hills, the tumult of many | ready a convention: ke) | derj;mountains and valleys, also enjoy our: 
-one of these tokens was wanting; t feet, are in it; darts, ieaps, from the rood | serene impressions on arrivinge ad| selves as we listen, The more, when we 
frequenters @ach seemed intensified. ereen earth firm-set into the exhilarant country; scene by the brooksik ‘sit before such an elegant, facile and 
longer is the version of Mr. Tosci and exuberant air, the folk like gods ing sathering of country folk; thu 1d li gracious performance—the eighteenth 
leading a far inferior orchestra, their merriment; then gf a sudden, upon @ shepherd’s song; gladsome ands Jicentury adjectives will come—as Mf. 
Standard in Boston for the Se', half-cadence. the fufli-throated, broad: & leelings after the storm.’ Rig i Koussevitzky and the orchestra accom: 
Symphony. , fune song. It returfis deeper-golden. ventury to the last phrase; € 7 | lished. Between them, and with reason, 

Perhaps the reason is not far to A pilgrims’ hymn, old Austrian, the & might have been promenading | Comjthey turned Beethoven into a luminous 
Above any other of Beethoven’s learned savy: sut now the orchestra in- & nese villages with Jean-Jacquegm@| accl| eighteenth-century impressionist. Maybe, 
‘phonies, this Seventh is music unal! toned it into magnificence, as before the “tn, pausing for refresnments gjbeyond the Styx, he listened — with 4 
Commentators are, exceeding bricf .s;ithme of the Scherzo had laughed and venient inn; while the peasant] the Shrug. H, Bs Ps 
it, ‘since they find no theory and pri cried from the instruments. 
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Presents Beethoven as an 


‘Musicians, Schools, Civic Bodies Aid Columbia | ae a Tihs ai ‘ i 
Phonograph Company’s Plans for | Imposing Historical F igure 
March 20-26 | 
Ernest Newman Famous English Critic, Chief 

speaker at Commemorative Exercises 


in Symphony Hal] 


Somnatinamnemmnennatianneneand 


} 


ticipation of city officials and 
bodies. 

The program of such commemorative 
exercises, whether in schoo] auditorium | 


or other civic centre, will comprise ad- | 
} 


dresses by the leading citizens of, the | 


civic | 


‘of the United States the 100th anni- 
| versary of the death of Beethoven 
will be celebrated — “Beethoven 


Week,” March 20-26 next. Musicians, Boneh Mole, 25 


musical organizations, music lovers, 
artists, civic bodies and thousands 
of people who love and revere the 
works and memory of the Master 
Composer, will participate in this 
observance, which is sponsored by 
the Columbia Phonograph Company 
and will undoubtedly be the most 
remarkable unified musical event in 
the history of the country. 


centen- 
the performance of 
various works of Beethoven in which 
the master reached his broadest emo- 
tional message. At all of these programs 
the funeral march of the ‘‘Eroica’’ Sym- 
phony is to be played with the audience 
standing. The material for these pro- 
grams is being prepared by the research 
staff of the national advisory body of 
which 


community, the reading of the 
nial address, and 


Beethoven week, comprises 


specialists. 


By THOMAS CARENS 


Ernest Newman, brilliant English | 


critic, gave the music-lovers of HKos- 
ton a new and an appealing inter- 
pretation of Ludwig van Beethoven 
in Symphony hall last night. He de- 
livered the principal address at tie 
commemorative exercises, with 
which the centenary festival of the 


} 
| 


of his death he will still be the ‘‘most 
intriguing, the most baffling problem in 
all musical criticism.’’ 


ALL SEATS OCCUPIED 
on every night since the centen- 
nary festival began a week ago, all 
the seats in Symphony hall were oc- 
cupied when Judge Frederick P. Cabot, 


president of the trustees, walked on the 
stage at the head of a distinguished 


AS 


SToup of trustees, guests and memberg 
of the orchestra. In his opening re- 
marks,. Judge Cabot spoke with deep 
feeling of the Vision of Maj. Henry Lee 
| Higginson, whose energies brought the 
Boston Symphony into being, to “enrich 
and refresh the community and the 
country,’’ 

“The significance of music and ren- 
| dering,’ said Judge Cabot, “transcends 
the limits of time and space, of lan- 
suage and nationality, and satisfies the 
longings of many people for joy, hap- 
biness and Spiritual] strength.”’ 

He pointed out that Symphony hall 
was dedicated 27 years ago with a ren- | 
dering of Beethoven's “Dedication of. 
the House.’ Then he presented Mr. 
Newman as the principal Speaker of the | 
evening. | 

The visiting critic admitted at the 


Boston Symphony orchestra, which 
began a week ago, neared its climax. 

Mr. Newman gave due attention to 
Beethoven as a great historical figure, 
“2s the interpreter of a great transition 
in civilization, but he insisted that his 
genius will live not so much because he 
was the right man for the right time, 
but. because he wrote into his music 
the elements of ethics, of humanitar- 
lanism, of philosophy, and above all of 
the high moral impulses which were 
working in his own mind. 

WAVE OF IDEALISM 


period,’ said Mr. 
wave of political 


SCHOOLS CO-OPERATE 


Schoo! officials from all over the coun- 
try have extended offers of co-opera- 
tion, including Dr, William J. O’Shea, 
las superintendent of New York schools, 
and the commissioners of education of 
the states of California, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, Wisconsin and 
Wvyoming. Co-operation with |. other 
states Is {in process of organization. 

As a specifically American tribute to 
Beethoven, Howard Hanson has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the advisory 
body to compose an orchestral work to 
be performed during the celebration. Newsman. “when 4 

The Centennia] Essay, for free dis - Males ebdiel: jacaitars and Muten. 
tribution to schools and colleges to be tarianissh was passing over Burope. A 
read during Beethoven week, 1s now new spirit had come into men. It shows 
being written by Daniel Gregory Mason, in all the literature of the time. Beet- f : ae 
composer and professor of music at hoven was full of this spirit, and it has Outget that centenaries are often re- 
Columbia University. to be admitted that in his weaker sarded With suspicion, because very 

Material on the religious aspects of moments he did not always find a{| ‘ei the celebrity or notoriety has the 
ear rey See. See oe oenrcnee music as great as his moral impulses. sole claim to distinction that he died | 
throughout the country is being edited Gut when he did find it the effezt was | 19° years ago. He ventured the opinion 
ee ee eee ee incomparably beyond that of any music| that some of the modern composers 
iam T. Manning of New York. ever written.” would evoke a more pane gos 

On this failure to find at all times |SPOnse in the breasts of the critics if 
TO USE BROADCASTS MaMa ahi, ; ~ ' they t 
or 4 hanism may the proper forms for the turmoil in his y too, had chosen to die 100 years 

In order that modern mec S] 1a 

be turned to constructive educational 


mind, Mr. Newman continued, is based | 480. 

the present reaction against Beethoven. 
purposes, the Columbia Phonograph 5 BEETHOVEN NOT 
Company is working out a program of 


And it has alsc been the basis of the 
opitiitn : WITHOUT FAULTS 
co-operation with radio stations 


continuing criticism of the Latin races, 
h yc ageyrk ¢ RS gait Which ar enot given to philosophizing He would not attempt, therefores to 
throughou @ country, as 
message of Beethoven’s Hfe and work ssert that Beethoven was without his 


in music, or mixing it up with the met- 
&physics and morality. The real friends 
may be broadcast in the literal sense of Beethoven, he said, have never ig- faults. A good case could be made out 
of ae pr i for nored this criticism, nor will they ignore | 284inst him, and has been recently. 
Other features ® program it in meeting the present sizable reac- } But the very fact that th ? 

é e world is not 
Beethoven week are performances by | tlon, but he made bold to predict that} absolutely agreed on him, Mr. Newman 
phonograph societies of the new mas- sald, is most convincing proof of his 

os a 7 or the cen nia o 

terworks issued f vitality. He is still alive. In fact his 


i appreciation of Beethoven will keen 
4 een COntOnnisas we | 2 pace with man’s appreciation of musical 
Beethoven, comprisi the nine sym-, : " 
; Dp ngs Personal significance is even greater 
today than ‘his historical significance, 


Among the musical organizations 
which will aid in the nation-wide pres- 
entation of programs of the composer's 
most famous works are the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, the Harvard Glee 
Club, the New York Symphony : 


Throughout the length and = country as a civic tribute with the par- 


tra, the New York Philharmonic orches- 
tra, the Philadelphia Symphony orches- 
tra, and other bodies of equal note in 
other cities. In New England. espe- 
cially, from Bangor to New Haven, the 
anniversary will be enthusiastically ob- 
served, with the assistance of chambers 
of commerce, boards of trade, and other 
bodies. Special concerts in the public 
schools are being arranged, and a re- 
markable revival in all that pertains to 
Beethoven is tn prospect, 


‘He came at a 


GEORGE EASTMAN CHAIRMAN 


That all forms of cultural] activity are 
closely allied with music is made clear 
in the composition of the national ad- 
visory body for Beethoven week, of 
which George Eastman of Rochester, | 
|N. Y., is chairman, and which includes 
| college presidents, cardinals, ministers, 
patrons of orchestras and musical soci}- 
|etles, bankers, lawyers, editors, mer- 
‘chants, and many composers and musli- 
clans. 

Many of this group are co-operating 
48 volunteers in working out the details 
of Beethoven week. Among these are 
Prof. Walter Spalding of Harvard Uni- 
iversity; Harold Bauer, president of the 
Beethoven Association; Howard Hanson, 
the composer; Prof. Guido Adler; Felix 
Salmond, Thomas Whitney Surette, 
George H. Gartlan, director of music of 
the New York public schools; Harold 
McComnick,. William Allen White and 
Samuel W. Reyburn. 

Briefly, the purpose of Beethoven week 
is to enable the democracy of musie 
lovers to add their tributes to those of 
‘professional musicians, and to accom- 
Plish this as an organized community 
€xpression through schools, churches and 
civic organizations. It is, therefore, the 
Plan of the advisory body to arrange 
Pmmemorative exercises throughout the 


is 


, ® Values, and that in the vear 2027, when 

phonies, the opus 18 group of quartets, | Cm . ‘ 
the ‘Rasuthowsky duartite. the hard | the world observes the 200 anniversary 
quartet, quartets 96, 181, 182 and 135; 
trios, sonatas, overtures and concertos | 
of the master. 

The Beethoven week {in America is | 
exchanging data and plans with the 
Vienna committee in a Plan for making | 
the celebration international] In its scope | 
and character, 
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f Beethoven, as a great historical figure, and 


as a composer who wrote into his music the elements of ethics, humanitarianism, 


philosophy and high novel impulses. 
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Newman, the famous English musical critic, seen and heard recently 
Boston as the chief speaker at the commemorative exercises held in honor of the 


one hundredth anniversary of the death of Ludwig van Betheven. 
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.41n 
ing 
Classical Symphony, Op. 25 | 


(after Amy Lowell) 
“Pacific 231,”” Orchestral Movement 


as follows: 
Brandenburg Concerto No 
Violin, Two Flutes, and Str 
“Lilacs,” Poem for Orchestra 


JEAN BEDETTI 


Concerto in D minor for Violoncello and Orchestra 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 


There will be an intermission after the Lalo concerto 


Introduction: Rondo. . 


Allegro. 
Andante. 
Intermezzo. 
Larghetto. 
Gavotte. 
Finale, 


Presto. 
Allegro. 


I. 
II. 
I. Prelude: Allegro maestoso. 
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tinguished themselves), and Prokofieff's 


| ¢ | ‘so-called ‘Classical’ Symphony—pseudo 
: Mozart, inferior alike to the authentic 
, Mozart and to the genuine Prokotieff, 


although .the audience, as before, re- 
: joiced greatly in its amiable artificial- 


ities. And from the programmes of 
his first season here, the conductor 
took the now celebrated ‘‘Pacific Jol’ 


of Arthur Honegger. 
Wholly dissimilar as they are, Pro- 


kofieff’s little symphony and Hones- 
ger’s orchestral movement have this in 
eommon: they depend for their first 


effect largely on the element of sur- 
prise, for once the listener has dis- 
covered that the audacious Prokofieft 
ran really write music as innocuous as 


66 “ 99 " fF h Offenbach’s and that a symphony or- 
| Lilacs Gives res ™ echestra can graphically suggest the 
starting, the progress and the convul- 

¢ sive coming to rest of a giamt locomo- 


| : —B c| is interest in the pieces is partly 
ness to List c et isu aie unin oh be added that both, 


ce 
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| 
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nn i terday a brilliant | 
| pieces were given yesterday a brilhant| 


performance and that the audience re- 


, | 

: i 
| Is Soloist eeived them cordially, as it had ee- : 
| 


; 


eeived Lalo and Mr. Bedetti earlier in 
the afternoon, 


After Amy Lowell’s Poem 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH | Far removed from these musical ar- | 


5 .e fis Mr. Hill's | 
i / -. tifices and tours de force is Mr. 
Agded to the programme OF teen “Lilacs,” after Amy Lowell's poem of | 


week’s Symphony Concerts so be- jjxe title and dedicated to the memory 


, re iv its in~ 
de ayes oT ; sf its author, which was given 1ts 
latedly that an extra leat announcing ath ator ae Cambridge, ‘Thursday 





it had to be inserted in the pro-| gvening. As the composer himself has | 
° é my! pe ice Towells poen 

-books, Edward Burlingame | declared, he say in Miss heal gt ee 
leet books, . an excellent subject for musical treace | 


Hill's new tone-poem “Ialacs” gave ment by one of New England ancestry, | 


b ; “ ‘ ’ £ = se at 
to the concert of yesterday after-| though he disclaims 4N} attempt mt 
| close and consistent commentary UP 


7. : “on . li : 
noon a freshness of interest that the verses. 





for Violoncello, it would otherwise | this mood and emotion. 
‘have lacked he found his inspiration, 


| proved the more potent because is 
; 





aches, very nearness. It was good accel 

; ' learn that music may be modern “en 

REST WITH REPETITIONS vet moving, that the simple, ne 

| Not unnaturally Mr. Koussevitzky} ta} things rnay still be convincing’: 

‘rested himself and his players after) expressed in tone, and it is to be hoped 
‘the exertions of the Beethoven Centen- that Mr. Koussevitzky will let us 
ary, planning a programme largely of’ Mr. Hill’s music soon again. 

repetitions. From the concerts of this At the conclusion of h a a 

season he took for it Bach’s Fourth gay, the composer was surnmoned a 

“Brandenburg Concerto,’ for violin. the stage, that he might better recel' 
two flutes and strings (in which Messrs. the applause bestowed upol him. 

Burgin, Laurent and Bladet again dis- 1 aa Re Aaael 





save for Jean Bedetti’s most admir-| ‘Lilac in me because T am New mag. 
abl formance of Lalo’s Concerto | !2nd,”" wrote Miss Lowell, A cee 
* oteugedhy: Mgleanbahangat ar any ‘tn another medium has given voice '¢ 


Close at hand> 
and it has) 
of this | 


hear 


is piece yester: | 


& 



















SYMPH ANY | | throughout the concerto there were no 

! melodious themes. ‘ 

i 4 O, Eduard, where were your ears?. 
Did you leave your taste behind on’! 


your writing desk when you went ta’ 
the concert? | 
The stately, impressive Introduction 
is as a preparation for something worth | 
UN are while to come. It is as if the orchestra 
said to the soloist: ‘'There, that’s that! 


wh Tt. > ge gl " Now see what you can do.’’’ And the 
Bac h, luc lo, I rokofieff, Hill interruptions of the brass in the first 
movement are as comments: “Well 


and Honegger Works done!’ (or, when the soloist is not the 


accomplished artist heard yesterday, 








. 2. 

(;lven these comments might be indignant 
and contemptuous). The Spanish blood 

a in lalo’s veins inspired the seeond 


theme of the first movement and the | 
chief and haunting motive of the In- } 


PROGRAM TO BE 
: ; termezzo. No melodie beauty? No 
RR HPEATER TONIGHT trace of the peculiar elegance charac- 


teristic of Lalo, admirable musician and 
composer’ Ilerr AMlanslick is dead and 
by many clean forgotten, not deser , 
y Many cic Zo . servedly 
i rT > ~ : , . ‘ , oh. 
By PHILII WAGE for in spite of his violent prejudices, 
rrr } + na o¢ . P 4 
| The Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr, h@ was a man of parts; Lalo’s concerto 
Kousse\ ItAZKYV. eonductor, gave its 21st i8 still alive in its freshness and beauty. 


+> — ro nam © 


concert yesterday afternoon in Sym- Mr.. Bedetti richly deserved the en-'! 
phony hall. The nrogramm was as fol- thusiastic applause for his performance. | 
lows: Bach, Brandenburg concerto No, Not only for its tonal quality, the taste | 
i, G major for violin, two flutes and @ispiayed in phrasing, the personal, in- | 
String orchestra. Lalo, concerto, D timate appeal, but also for the refine- | 
minor, for violoncello amd orchestra, Ment or ‘he interpretation. | 
Hill, “‘Lilaes,’’ poem for omehestra sug- Mr. Tjiliis ‘‘Lilaes’’ may be regarded 
vracter] b\ lines of the late Amy Lowel}. as his tribute to the memory of Miss 
(First time in Boston). Prokofieft, iOwell. lis poem contains pleasing 
Classica) Symphony, op. 25. Honegger, lyrical ideas that grow in warmth of 


Ho / 
Jean Bedetti was the ©*Pression till they burst forth in 


sonorous emotion. As he is an admirer 
of the IKrench modern school, it is not 


‘> 7 
44 he 


SOio Violoneellist. 

(ne concerto by Bach and Prokofieff's Sond 

enarming symphony were ‘performed eee to FG Rate any very ore 
earli r in the season. Again Messrs. marked influence of Pebussy and Ravel, | 
Burgin Laurent and Bladet played de- but there is little or no DT eee 
lightfulty the. chatter of Bach; again vagueness: the melodic outlines are 


the little symphony by Prokofietf, much clear, the thematic treatment is that of | 
more mportant musically than many a& musician, the instrumentation is Ain«:| 
pretentious works, symphonies, sym- C'&t but significant. ‘‘Lilacs’’ would 
Nhonie poems, ftantasias, aroused ap- 2aln by revision. The second ui ott 


iause that was spontaneous, hearty. cemlo leading to a fortissimo is an ; 
senuine and long-continued. The ver- @U4-climax, practically a repetition in 
satility of Prokofieff is, imdeed, amaz- S™CCt Of what has gone before; nor does 
ng. This Russian, thought by some to the musical material warrant a compo- | 


be a wild man of the steppes, not only mkt $5, of | this length. “Lilacs” “was 
Volces the barbaric, Pagan Seythian, V°l! "eceived by the audience; the 


chants the wild, ferocious incantation shaadi was called to the stage. 

or Akkadian priests and shrieks with some say that Honegger had no busi- 
the shuddering multitude; he turns 2©8% f? Summon a locomotive engine for 
About and writes a symphony which, lnspiration; but there is majestic poetry 
for its grace and elegance, its melodic ‘7 ®7®4t machines, even in railway en- 
fascination, its exquisite sense of pro- ®U&S: One of Turner's most striking 
portion Mozart would not have been Pictures is the one depicting a hare 
ashamed to acknowledge as his own, 7U%!ng madly across a viaduct with a 
And how beautifully it was perfornied pursulna; locomotive in rain and ist. 
by the orchestra! W hat Was the most poetic thing at the 
When Lalo’s violoncello concerto was Philadelphia exposition of 1876? The 
played in Vienna by Adolf Fischer in superb Corliss engine epic in Strength 


1878, the critic Hanslick could find one erandeur., Walt Whitman, Kip- 
nothing in it. He called it “peppered , 8 ae others have found inspiration 
apple-sauce’’; thoug’g the first move-_" % ‘0comotive; why reproach a com- 


ment pompous and boring; the Inters OS®" for attempting to express ‘‘the 
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The Russian, however, chose Sons of these nineteen-twenties since the 
to wear a classic mask—as though it motion 
were not mid-Lent but Shrove ‘Tuesday, Steel. 

set apart for masquerading. That is to 
sav. Mix. Koussevitzky believed Proko- 
fiev’s “Classical Symphony” worthy of 
four hearings in a single season; nossibly 
remembered that at the first two every- 
one was pleased. Rather unexpectedly, 
fhe music endured this third test; while 
pleasure was little less general. . The com- 
poser’s brevity again profited him; ior no 
one of the four movements is tong 
enough to exhaust his ingenuities or to 
tempt the amused hearer into close 
serutinv. If he vielded to that ungra- 
icious mood, he might discover that there 
are tricks in all trades. even in a twen- 
tieth-century imitation of an eighteenth- 
jeentury svmphony—say in sundry modu- 
lations and rhythmic turns, more than 
once repeated; in such innocent, and in- 
sistent, devices as the tick-tock-ing notes 


eeremoniously bundled, 
Honegger. 


ee ee 
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of the wood-winds. 


Prokofiev, however, plays the game ex- 
pertly and with = spirit. His gavotte 
whisks away for an elegant trifle, ended | 
no sooner thar it has begun. Hts lar- | 


ghetto is so lightly turned that the listen- 
er forgets that it is hollow of eighteenth- 


century sentiment. ‘The first movement | 
and the finale catch not only the Mozart- | 


ean fluidity and readiness; but half-imi- 
tate and half-mock certain harmonies and 
instrumental usages with which Wolf- 
gang Amadeus liked to toy. By every 
sign this ‘Classical Symphony” is a jeu 
d’esprit, written with no tongue in cheek 
but with an amused glint in a watchful 
eye. There is wit in the juggling, usually 
the rarest gues‘ at a Symphony Concert 
'—a wit, moreover, so happy that it made 
no one uneasy. 

Smiles, too, awaited tionegger’sre- 
membered locomotive, re-appearing§ de- 
servedly upon the Symphonic rails. 
“f£acific, 231° is Sluggish, even balky, 
machine, as it chugs into tonal motion, 
It also wheezes in the throat and creaks 


a bit in the joints when audible brakes | 
bring it to a standstill. These delineative | 
measures, as it now seemed, were Honeg: | 


ger’s lesser preoccupation. tie threw 
them in, as it were, because they were 
amusing to write; might divert the audi- 
‘ence; in degree caught the spirit of the 
present hour. If recollection held, Mr. 


| MOuSscvitzky. stressed them jess than he 


fore their time, to the plain annoyancedid three years ago, while many a hearer| 
of the conductor. Has spring relaxed gave them scanty heed. The character. 
discipline at the doors of Symphony Hall ‘istic, the enduring eon a Honegger’s | 
Must a rapt concert-room wait upon the “symphonic movement “papal ee Te, | 
pleasure of the leisurely, the imposingly,It appears when Pacific, 231 is} unning | 
tardy? free, devouring distance, pulling weight, | 
cleaving the night. 
orchestra riseS a clear song of th 
and the elation of strength. 
gathering, 


Into music Honegger 
a sensation, 
“‘locomotive-piece’’ 
tone-poem of the time that yie As 
which is our immediate day. : 


memorial exercises Monday evening, 
at which Ernest Newman of London 
delivered an erudite address on Bee- 
‘thoven, the festival was concluded 


course, applauded . : 
translated symphonic 
us bowed their heads in assent, app! va 
veneration. 
likewise hy 
are every 
eighteen-hundreds, 
souls greet a | 
they believe it) with a gentle grin, 
ing the ‘ip of scorn. at Honeggzer, 
modernist.” | 
the world human nature—and also hu- 
man prejudice—is an amusing thing 


nineteen-twenties. 


;conductors respectively of the two ‘ity. 
| choruses, 


detti, leader of the ’cello choir of the 
orchestra, played Lalo’s Concerto. 
Other items of the program were 
Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto No. 4 


‘in G major for violin, two flutes and Lfact th 
| , act that s xtraor g 
strings, Prokofieff’s “Classical” Sym- ome extraordinary techni 


| | Prat » | Cal work is being done is overlooked. 
A novelty, edaiea et the last moment, | THe musical message comes through 

‘was KEdward Burlingame Hill’s “Li. | . 
lacs,” op. 83, after Amy Lowell's . Bach’s Concerto and Prokofieff’s 
| poem, 


~ ee 
+ — 


formance at a concert of the Boston han at frat No inoeaat ee 
Orchestra Thursday evening at Har- |. int’ y 


that “Lilacs” was an excellent sub- | 
_Ject for musical treatment by one of 
New England ancestry. “On reflec- 


these impressions vividly, colorfully. 












. With the aid of the verses and the’ 

Wi i note, the music readily enough calls 

N ew ork by sg i once ae receptive imagination 
3 the delight given by these lovely blos- 

Performe in boston soms. Has he succeeded as well in 


getting something essentially of New 
AVING gloriously ‘weathered |; England into his measures? That is 


its Beethoven Week, the Bos-'| another matter. Mr. Hill's lilacs, we 

ton Symphony Orchestra yes- | feel, grew not on his lawn in Cain- 
terday rode in peaceful waters. After | bridge, Mass., but in the Luxembourg 
Gardens. Yet too much shoiild not 
be demanded of music. Mr. Hill's 
score reveals not only well-defined 
thematic material and the expert 


Tuesday evening with superb per- | workmanship that was to be ¢x- 
formances of the Highth and Ninth | pected, but a poetic quality as well. 


Symphonies. The Harvard Glee Club, | There is imagination as well as logic. 
the Radcliffe Choral Society, and & The harmonies, mildly acrid in the 
quartet of soloists assisted in the french manner, have the effect of 


Finale of the Ninth. There was an a pris, breeze. Not a work to startle, 
ovation at the close for Mr. Kousse- but decidedly pleasing. 


vitzky and for Dr. Archibald T. Davi- Lalo’s Concerto served as medium 
son and G. Wallace Woodworth, ‘for cello playing of remarkable qual- 


Mr. Bedetti is not one of those 
cellists whose ambition it is to per- 
form as many tricks as a violinist 
can. His virtuosity is so deft that it 
iis hardly noticeable. What one hears 
is a tone of exquisite beauty, vital 
rhythms, éloquent phrasings. The 
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At yesterday’s concert Jean Be- 










unhampered. 









ymphony have been heard before 
Mr. Hill’s work had its first per- this year. The “Classic” Symphony 
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vard College, where the composer is | aesldg pid yee ti like nine pas 
an associate professor of music. Mr. | a “ie ant m al ng, these ? ‘Bi 
Hill, in a note contributed to the pro- | ,V°"'S are hereby recommended to 
gram book, says it occurred to him ! the attention of Mr. Casella, con- | | 
PE 3 i | ductor of the “Pops.” | 

Honegger, we read, has lately had | | 
a ride in the cab of an English loco- 
tion, I soon saw the impracticability ag A ge So ih, e aa ) 
of attempting to follow the poem ini, were OB. 1 nia mus vs 
detail, and the present work is the | *®°ord of an engineer's impressions 
result of impressions connected with ve more significant than that of the 
portions of the poem, chiefly the pe- || SPectator’s? And why not a series of 
ginning and the end” ' musical interviews with conductofs, 


Mr. Hill has succeeded in projecting | bargagemasters, trackmen, director# 
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and the president of the road? 
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NOTES and LINES 


~ By PHILIP HALE 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
being out of town, will not give concerts 
here this week. In New York the pro- 
gram will comprise Beethoven’s Sym- 


phony No. 1; Roussel’s Suite in F major 


and Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 5, For) 


next Saturday afternoon the program is 
as follows: Bach’s Brandenburg Con- 
certo for violin, two flutes and strings; 
Hill’s ‘“‘Lilacs’’; Honegger, ‘‘Pacific 231’’ 


and Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 5. Mr.. 


Burgin will play in Brooklyn tomorrow 
night Glazounov’s violin concerto. 


ed Lo 


The program of the concerts in Sym-| 


phony hall April 15, 16 has been en- 


' 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


lurged. It now stands as follows: Scar- | 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, is 


latti-Tomassini, Five Sonatas; 2 Suite 
derived from ‘‘The Good-Humored La- 
dies’’; Loeffler, ‘‘“Memories of My Child- 
hood”’ (Life in a Russian Village); Con- 
verse, ‘“‘Flivver 10,000,000’; A Joyous 
Epic; Fantasy for orchestra (Inspired by 
the familiar legend ‘The _ 10,000,000th 
Ford is now serving its owner’; ‘“‘Tchai- 
kovsky, Symphony No. 5. 

Tomassini’s Suite will be played at 
these concerts for the first time. Three 
of the movements were performed here 
at a concert of the MacDowell Club, 
conducted by Mr. Longy. 

sonatipinisiies 

Mr. Converse’s Fantasy will be per- 
formed for the first time anywhere. He 
gives the\following argument: 

‘Dawn in Detroit—Chanticleer an- 
nounces the Dawn—The City Stir—The 
Call to Labor—March of the Tolilers— 
The Din of the Builders—Birth of the 
Hero—The Hero emerges from the 
welter fullfledged, ready for service. 


He tries his metal. He wanders forth | 


into the great world, in search of ad- 
venture, 
(America’s Romance)—The Joy-Riders 
(America’s Frolic) — The 
(America’s Tragedy)—Phoenix Ameri- 
canus (The Hero, righted and shaken, 
proceeds on his way with redoubled 
energy, typical of the indomitable 
American spirit.’’ 


May night by the roadside. Ww | 
‘Americans residing or sojourning 


Collision | 


The program of the Symphony or- 
chestra’s concert in Cambridge on 
Thursday, April 14, will comprise the 
Scarlatti-Tomassini Suite; Wagner's 
| Preludes to ‘‘Lohengrin’’ and “The 
'Mastersingers’’ and Tchaikovsky's Sym- 
iphony No. 5. 
| At the Monday night concert of the 
jorchestra in Symphony Hall, April 18, 
Weber’s overture to “Oberon,’’ Con- 
verse’s new Tantasy, Prokofieff’s 
Classical Symphony and Tchaikovsky's 
Symphony No. 5 will be played. 


—v von 


MR. KOUSSEVITZKY 


TO JUDGE 90 SCORES 


Symphony Conductor, Four 
Others to Pass on Work 


Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of 


one of five judges who are to pass 
upon the 90 manuscript scores that 
have been submitted in Musical 
America’s $3000 prize contest for an 
American symphony or symphonic 
work which closed April 1. The other 
judges are: Walter Demrosch, con- 
ductor of the New York Symphony: 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra; Frederick 
Stock, conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony, and Alfred Hertz, conductor of 
the San Francisco Symphony. 
Probably half of the toal number 
of scores submitted were brought in 
by hand from New York and vicinity. 
Postmarks on other packages, how- 
ever, show entries received from at 
least 18 states. Chicago contributed 
several scores, and New York and 
Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Connecticut, Indiana, New 
Jersey, Colorado, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Michigan, California, 
North Carolina, Nebraska, Missouri 
and Virginia were represented. 
Four scores were received from 


outside the United States—-one from 
Paris, one from Vienna, one from 
Naples and one from Honolulu. The 
anonymity of all the composers Con 
peting will be preserved until ()' 
judges have made their decision. 
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FORTY-SIXTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SIX & TWENTY-SEVEN 
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Twenty-second Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 15, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 16, at 8,15 o'clock 


D. Scarlatti . Five Sonatas arranged in the form of a Suite and 
orchestrated by Vincenzo Tommasini (after 
the Ballet, “The Good-Humored Ladies”) 
Presto. 
Allegro. 
Andante. 


Non presto, in tempo di ballo. 
Presto. 
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(First time at these concerts) 
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Loeffler - Symphonic Poem, “Memories of my Childhood” 
(Life in a Russian Village) 
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Converse “Flivver Ten Million, A Joyous Epic; Fantasy 
for Orchestra (Inspired by the familiar 
legend ‘The ten millionth Ford is now 
serving its owner’)”’ 

Dawn in Detroit—Chanticleer announces the Dawn—Th 
Stirs—The Call to Labor — March of t 
the Builders — Birth of the H 
welter full fledged, ready fo 
wanders forth into the great world 
May night by the roadside (America’s 
(America’s Frolic)—The C 
mericanus—The Hero, ri , 
with redoubled energy, typical of the indomitable Ame 


(First Performance) 
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I. Andante. 
II. Andante cantabile, con alcuna licenza. 
III. Valse (Allegro moderato), 
IV. Finale: Andante maestoso; allegro vivace. 


I’chaikovsky ; Symphony No. 5, E minor, Op. 64 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


_———— 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,— Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


very licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
t ‘ view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 


it being understood that a low head covering without Projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn, 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the AJlen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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SCARLATTIY’S SONATAS 
| FEATURE PROGRAM 





5 am , ay —_—sC the: orchestra. The perforriaice was 
Phin | _ |@ triumph of virtuosity, especially for 
the strings. This Suite is a valuable 
| addition to the orchestra’s repertoire. 
vitzky is peculiarly happy in his treat- 

ment of 17th and 18th century music. 
Mr. Converse, reminded, no doubt, by 
‘Honegger’s “Pacific 231,” which, he says 
in his notes for the Program Book, he 
Artists Perform Before and adventures of a “Flivver.” Why 
: di not? Mr. Carpenter heard peeves ee 
: a& perambulator; Honegger glorified in 

Good Friday Au lence tones a locomotive engine. 

That Fills Hall Mr. Converse, in his notes, says that 
for his amusement, “and not too seri- 
ously.” Unfortunately, the linotype and 
the proofreader omitted the important 
word “not.” It is a good thing to hear 
amusing music in the concert hall. 

| audiences, are given to undue serious- 
Hf trata “lee 2. ness. ‘The composers wishing to be 
| By PHILIP HALE eo arn pathetic, tragic, rb often 
only dull, little frogs that would fain be 
The 22d concert of the Boston Sym- oxen. Mr. Converse can afford to be 
i orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky, con- amusing, for he has shown his ability 


It is needless to say that Mr. Kousse- 

ie | 22D CONCER 
: 3 A eae .admires, found epic poetry in the birth 
he set about this composition purely 
‘Composers, especially the younger, and 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon to be serious without being boresome. If 


, Walt Whitman, the poet of Lincoln’s 
] ’ 
“ oe eee Program Was Burial Hymn and “Out of the Cradle 
as Tolows: Scarlatti, five sonatas ar- Findlessly Rocking,” could view tools and 
ranged as a suite and orchestrated by machinery an inspiration for poetic 
Tommasini (after his ballet, ‘The treatment, Surely a flivver is worthy of 
Good-Humored Ladies”); Loeffler, Sym- consideration. Mr. Converse has writ- 
phonic Poem, “Memories of my Child- ten descriptive music, showing the life 
hood” (Life in a Russian Village). Con- of a flivver from its birth in the ma- 
verse, ‘'Flivver 10,000,000,” a joyous epic, chine shop to the tragic episode from 
fantasy for orchestra (inspired by the which, however, it happily recovered. 
familiar legend, “The 10,000,000th Ford By way of contrast to the making of 
iS now serving its owner’): Tchaik- the machine, its joyous course, the in- 
ovsky, Symphony No. 9, E minor. Al- evitable collision, a charming episode, 
though it was Good Friday, the audi- love music for a May night by the 
ence filled the hall. roadside, is introduced. As Mr. Con- 
Three of Scarlatti’s sonatas, orches- verse Says, “The moon shines as ten- 
trated by Vincenzo Tommasini of Rome, derly on the roadside in Westwood as 
were played here at a concert of the ever it did on the banks of the Eu- 
MacDowell Club. The other two were phrates.” Lovers ride today in a flivver 
heard yesterday for the first time. Here as they did once in a buggy when one- 
Sta anstance where ballet music loses handed driving was an accomplishment. 
little, if anything, when it is transferred The audience enjoyed “Flivver 10,000,- 
to the concert hall. The scenario of 000” and called the composer to the 
the ballet. is said to be rather vague, Platform. 
except for constant agitation on the The same tribute of appreciation was 
Stage of mad-cap women, fond of prac- paid Mr. Loeffler after the performance 
tical jokes. Only one of them, love-sick,of his symphonic poem, which is more 
melancholy, moves, wrapped in her own than interesting program music. He 
thoughts, probably to the charming,has seldom written anything finer, 
wistful music of the Andante playedmore musical and suggestive in mood 
yesterday. It is hardly necessary tothan the sections of the peasant song, 
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’ speak of Scarlatti and his genius; itthe ecclesiastica] measures, the happi- 
iS a pleasure to praise the Skill shown ness of children: while the character- 
by Tommasini in his orchestration. istic dance (with the use of mouth | 
| | Scarlatti, the composer of pieces forharmonicas) and the music of lamenta- 
ti | the forerunners of the piano, has suf-tion give the needed variety and hold 


| | schemes, adding, cutting, in other—that gives the music indisputable 
Worc};, mangling. Tommasini preserved charm. 
i the old spirit, nor was he audacious in Mr. Koussevitzky gave an amazing] 
1 he modernization. The lively movementsdramatic, eloquent, reading of Tchai-. 
: : are sparkling in their gaiety; the slowkowsky’s symphony, music that is the 
1 | movement is beautifully arranged for outpouring of a tortured, at times des- 
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\the orchestra. The performance was 
a triumph of virtuosity, especially for 
ithe strings. This Suite is a valuable 
addition to the orchestra’s repertoire. 


It is needless to say that Mr. Kousse- 


| vitzky is peculiarly happy in his treat- 
ment of 17th and 18th century music. 
Mr. Converse, reminded, no doubt, by 


Honegger’s “Pacific 231,” which, he Says 

ae in his notes for the Program Book, he 

aor : . admires, found epic poetry in the birth 

Artists Perform Before and adventures of a “Flivver.” Why 

ney . not? Mr. Carpenter heard music from 

(;ood Friday Audience & perambulator; Honegger glorified in 
‘ tones a locomotive engine. 

TT" ‘Slle LY. Mr. Converse, in his notes, says that 

That Fills Hall he set about this composition purely 

for his amusement, “and not too seri- 

ously.” Unfortunately, the linotype and 


“GN A DY A’ ION CY TATA @ the proofreader omitted the important 
sf ARLATTI S SONATAS word “not.” It is a good thing to hear 
~Yy , - Nf”) emusing music in the concert hall. 
KEA TURE PROGRAM Dorasoners. ‘Sepeciaily bie vodiaeen and 


y 4 F | audiences, are given to undue serlous- 
fy €4 4A ot t i Ve/lG@s Vid, ness Che composers wishing to be 
By PHILIP HALE / ent aera pathetic, tragic, bh ae 

al aa . | only dull, little frogs that would fain be 

ihe 22d concert of the Boston Svm- : . = 

=f : 7 ay, waves “SytR" oxen. Mir. Coiveran aan afford to be 
POONY orcnestra,. Mr K.oussevitzky, Coli- amusing, for he has shown his ability 


| ductor, LOOK place vesterday afternoon 0 be serious without being boresome. If 


jin Symphony hall The program was 


Walt Whitman, the poet of Lincoln’s 
Burial Hymn and “Out of the Cradle 


)as f0Mows: Scarlatti, five sonatas ar- Findlessly Rocking,” could view tools and 
ranged as a suite and orchestrated Oy macninery an inspiration for poetic 


] 


lommasini (after his ballet, “The treatment. surely a flivver is worthy of 


| Good-Humored Ladies’); Loeffler. Sym- consideration. Mr. Converse has writ- 
);ynHonICc Poem, “Memories of my Child- ten aescriptive music. Showing the life 


(Life in a Russian Village). Con- of 2 flivver from its birth in the ma- 

‘Flivver 10,000.000.” a joyous epic, chine shop to the tragic episode from 

y tor orchestra (inspired by the w icn, however, it nappily recovered. 

legend, “The 10,000,000th Ford sy way of contrast to the making of 

serving ts owner’): Tehaik- the machine, its joyous course, the in- 

Symphony No. 5, E minor. Al- 2vitable collision. a charming episode, 

it was Good Friday, the audi- love music for a May night by the 

filled the hal} roadside, is introduced As Mr. Con- 

Afiree Ol Scarlatti’s sonatas. orches- verse says, “Ihe moon shines as ten- 

brated by Vincenzo Tommasini of Rome, derly on the roadside In Westwood as 

were played here at a concert of the ever it did on the banks of the Bu- 

MacDowell Club. The other two were Dhrates.’’ Lovers ride today in a flivver 

neard yesterday for the first time. Here as they did once in a buggy when one- 

» an instance where ballet music loses handed driving was an accomplishment. 

ittie. if anytninge, when it is transferred ‘Lhe audience enjoyed “Flivver 10,000,- 

to ti concert hall. The scenario of 000” and called the composer to the 
ne pallet is said to be rather vague, platform 

¢ Or constant aritation on tne The same tripute of appreciation was 

maa-cap women, fond of prac- paid Mr. Loeffier after the performance 

MES. Only one of them, love-sick. of his symphonic poem, which is more 

Ho] moves, Wrapped in her own than interesting program music. He 

brobably to the Charming. nas seldom written anything finer. 

Sic of the Andante Dlayed More musical and Suggestive in mood 

| It is nardly necessary tothan the sections of the peasant song, 

ot Scarlatti and his genius; itthe ecclesiastica] measures, the happi- 

a pieasure to praise the skil} snown hess of children: while the character- 


YY Lommasini in his orchestration. istic dance (with the use of mouth 


=, @ ve | b 
ai Li 


‘atti, the composer of pieces forharmonicas) and the music of lamenta- 
he forerunners of the piano, has suf-tion give the needed variety and hold 


i tered from the impertinence of editors: the attention. In this Symphonic poem 


ino Hans von Buelow, who took unwar- there is a human expression of joy and 


| rantable liberties, changing harmonic sorrow—the latter only a passing mood 
}Schemes, adding, cutting, in other—that gives the music indisputable 


| Worcy;, mangling. Tommasini preserved charm. 


the old spirit, nor was he audacious in Mr. kKoussevitzky gave an amazingly 
modernization. The lively movements dramatic, eloquent, reading of Tchai- 
are sparkling in their galety; the slow kowsky’s Symphony, music that is the 
movement is beautifully arranged foroutpouring of a tortured, at times des- 





2 ng, soul, If ever there 1s music Sly Sense of Humor 


cal, it is to be 


“Dawn in Detroit. Chanticleer an- 


autoblogra , IG i | 
in the last symphonies of this | |, unces the dawn—The city stirs— 


sif-tormenter. But is this symphony 
beginning to “date”? Not because of 
its sullen, gloomy, doleful measures, its 

shrieks, its impotent raging against 
fate, its half-hearted and momentary 


gaiety, but by reason of the sentimen- 


sunrise. | 


tory noises. 


“The Call to Labor. Bells—distant 


factory whistles. 


“The Din of the Builders. Fugal fac- 


“The Birth of tke Hero. From the 


talism of the andante, the harassing welter emerges the hero, full fledged, 


thematic repetitions, the tossing of a 


He tries his metal. 


ready for service. 
theme not always of great significance i into the great world 


from one instrument or group of ine 
struments to another. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. | 
The program of next week will be as ! 
follows: Chadwick, “Tam O’Shanter.”’ 
Sessions Symphony, E minor, in 3 move- 
ments (first performance) Strauss, 
“Death and Transfiguration” and 


me’s dance. way oe 
" the indomitable spirit of America. 


“LIVER” MUSIC AT 
SYMPHONY CONCER 


Converse’s Fantasy Heard 
in First Performance 


OR e eee re ee ee Oe 


Boston Composer's Humorous Piece 
Written With Immense Gusto — 


£4 Lote vr. (er iat | 
pic 


“Mlivver Ten Millions, a Joyous 


Fantasy for Orchestra (Inspired by the | 
- familiar legend ‘The ten millionth Ford | 


is now ¢erving its owner’,”—So ran| 
the title of the novelty on the program | 
of yesterday’s Boston Symphony con- | 
cert. The composer, Frederick S. Con- | 
verse of Westwood, was present to 
acknowledge the applause. But Mr| 
Ford was presumably in Detroit. | 

Mr Converse contributed to the pro- | 


mense gusto and 
not in the least with the solemn in- 


tention of producing an immortal mas- 
terpiece, but for the fun of | | 
music is vastly entertaining. It also 
points the moral that perhaps modern- 


conscious references Lo mo 


He wanders off 
in search of adventure. 


“May Night by the Roadside. Amer- 
ca’s Romance. 

“The Joy Riders. America’s Frolic. 
“The Collision. America’s tragedy. 
“Phoenix Americanus. The hero, 


righted and shaken, proceeds on his 


with redoubled energy, tpyical of 


y 


Among the instruments employed 


are a Ford automobile horn, slapstick, 
rattle, anvil, wind machine and organ. 


Mr Converse has written with im- 
a sly sense of humor, 


it. His 


ist music is easier to write than somes 


of its devotees imagine. 


s 
There are several apt and no doubt 


dern master- 


ieces, such as Stravinsky’s ‘“‘Sacre’ 
iat Strauss’ ‘‘Till Eulenspiegel,”’ which 
seem to preside at the birth of Flivve! 
Ten Million. There is also effective 
use of the methods and materials oO} 
American popular music, out of which 
some people hope aap the true Ameri- 
an music may spring. 

‘ Mr Conversé’a fantasy has one unfor- 
tunately rare merit. Though extremely 
clever, it is perfectly honest and not 
a bit “highbrow.” Mr Koussevitzky, 
who had previously shown & tendency 
to overlook the merits of Mr Converse & 
music,‘ was plainly delighted with 
“Plivver Ten Million” and conducted it 
ith zest and energy. 
W The audience rte not perfectly 
certain that it was humorous. After 
all. to conventional ears it probably 
sounded not nearly as queer as many 


gram notes a whimsical explanation | ,¢ ine recent Huropean masterpieces, 


of his purpose in writing the plece.|+, jaugh at which has proved to 


“Hearing and admiring ‘Pacific 231’ 
(Honegger’s now familiar tone poem 
Suggested by a locomotive engine) 
said to myself ‘I too must try some- 
thing of this kind for the ‘Flivver’.’’ 


“I set about it purely for my own | 


amusement, and not too seriously; for 
he who wishes to express American 
Longe or experience must include the sav-| 
ing grace of humor. I wondered what. 
Mark Twain would have done with 
Such a theme if he had been a musi- 
ciam. The piece turned out to be quite 
frankly program music, and this fs the 
Story as it came to me: 


be an 


indication of lack of musical intelli- 


gence. 


[| 


| Genuine Creative Power 


Mr Converse, though he began the 
piece with a satiric intention, was like 
Dickens in ‘Pickwick Papers ox 
Fielding in ‘‘Joseph Andrews’ appa 
ently led to carry it out with genuine 
creative power. Much of the nmisic 
conveys real feeling, though the hu 
morous element is never wholly 8ub- 


| merged. 


\ The other novelty on the program, ® 
suite of five Scarlatti sonatas at 
|ranged for orchestra by Tomasin', 


originally as parts of a ballet called 
“The Good-Humored Ladies,’ proved 
ingratiating and amusing, though not 
of tremendous significance. These lit- 
tle sonatas of Scarlatti have lately 
been fashionable with pianists. One 
is inclined to think their merits over- 
rated. 

Mr Loeffler was present to acknowl- 

edge oS Soe ¢ the close of the 
revival o Ss symphonic poem of B- 
fo inspiration “Memorles of ay A JOYOUS EPIC 
| Chilhood,’’ performed this time with | If a locomotive js music 
notable eloquence. Like all his work| a Ford thought * Cia 
this is well written and distinctive. ! i nit vane 

‘The concert closed with Mr Kousse-_ ng Honegger'’s “Pacific 231,” 

ag oF 1 remarkably impressive read- | #ctual title of his latest co 
chalkovsky’s Fifth S ! | 

| the most emotional and partdnaive et i daa ae ee 
has heard. He is at his best in this 
music, which is in every way suited 
Soeue temperament. 

ext week’s program, a - 
| nounced, will intends a dew ayenstieny 
by a young American composer, Roger 
H. Sessions, Chadwick’s ‘Tam 
O'Shanter,”” and two numbers by Rich- 
ard Strauss “Tod und Verklaerung”’ 


and the da | 


SYMPHONY 


| Symphony Hall, yesterday a 


ceiving long-continued appla 
the piece was done. 


owner,” 


Converse’s orchestra] fantasy 
has subtitled “A 


on the day the hero 


» ging gaily down the road. 


Joyous 
Briefly, the music opens with dawn in 


struments of the Symphdény Orches- 
tra, made its triumphal entry into 


fternoon, 


the composer, who was present, re- 


use when. 


why not also 
onverse on hear- 


and the 
mposition 
So much 


in evidence a few months ago, ‘The. 
ten millionth Ford igs now serving its 


Already in these columns there has 
appeared a sketch of the plan of Mr 


which he 
Epic.”’ 


is born, 


follows him through a ii 

| a centimental ad. 
venture by the roadside, a joy-ride and 
a subsequent collision, and in the end 
, Sees him, righted and.restored, chug- 


A Sound Composition 


pert craftsman, such 


and thus have fallen flat. 


Ie | 5 \ position. The opeding pa 
\ \ ) | ges 
RS aginative, both in the musical 


Picture of the sun-r 
splendor. cane 
the factory, though it 
enough in all conscience. 
Night episode touches beauty 
JOy-ride, for all 
Safely escapes vulgarity. 
To repeat, 
not mer 


With Ford Horn, 
Good Music 


Poat ~ teat wat ce 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 

All shiny in 
Frederick’S, Co 
Million,” 
to glorify 
first to ad 


hee 
ce 
ts 
rt 
A 


orchestration, its e¢ 


'open, is there an approach to 


its new ton i | 
al paint, pbsgrtngy and in view of the C 
of the piece this touch, 


. nverse’s “Flivyer Ten 
e first symphonic piece amt ah by yesterday's audience 
only 


the humble Ford and -the | tial. 


da Ford horn to the in- 


who was 


| In the hands of a composer 
lesS a poet in tones and less the ex- 


, 7 a piece might. 
have degenerated into mere burlesque, | 


But Mr... 


q 
Converse has made here a@ sound com-_ 


are im-' 
thought 


and in the scoring, the crowing chanti- 
cleer is not obtrusively comic, the tone- 


as true 


Not an incoherent din but an 


Converse’s Tone Poem | m the tx ingenious fugue is the scene 


is noisy 


The May 


and the 


its exuberant jollity, 


for its re- 


Ommand 


of a wide range of harmo 

nic effec 
gfancy and its humor. Only in rn a 
of the Ford horn, first stopped, then 


obvious | 
haracter | 


Breatly rel- | 


is not 


excusable—it is altogether essen- 





Mr. Converse’s | 


Epic of the Ford 
Wrewtow pias erage | 


tra, Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
ductor, gave the first of its 


twenty-second pair of concerts in 
Symphony Hall, Boston, yesterday 
afternoon, with this program: 


D. Scearlatti—Five Sonatas arranged in 
the form of a Suite and orchestrated, 
by Vincenzo Tommasini. 

Loefier—Symphonic Poem, 


My Childhood.” VRE 
| Converse—‘‘Flivver Ten Million, a Joy- 
ous Epic; Fantasy for Orchestra. 
Tchaikovsky—Symphony No. 9, E minor. 
Frederick S. Converse’s work, 
‘which had its first performance yes-~ 
terday, is an attempt to do for the 
Ford car what Honegger in “Pacific 
931,” did for the Mogul locomotive. 
'It was inspired, according to the 
composer, by the legend, “The ten- 
millionth Ford is now serving its 
owner.” “This remarkable state- 
ment,” says Mr. Converse, “seemed 
to me to be worthy of celebration in 
music and verse.” He set about the 
task “purely for amusement,” and 
the piece turned out to be “quite 
frankly program music.” 
Motor Horn Used 

The composer accordingly supplies 
the detailed “argument,” with the as- 
sistance of which the history of the 
“Hero” is easily followed. “Dawn in 
Detroit,” the first section, is followed 
by the “Call to Labor,” which leads 
to “The Din of the Builders.” Out of 
this grows “The Birth of the Hero,” 
announced by 
horn, first muted, then full blast. Mr. 
Koussevitzky is said to have pro- 
tested the use of the motor horn on 
the ground that it was extramusical, 


but the composer insisted that it was 
essential to his product of art. He 


‘Memories of 


might argue that its use is as juistifi- | 
Or | 


able as a phonograph record, 
a typewriter, or a steamboat whistle, 
all of which have been employed in 
symphonic compositions. He would 


not need to appeal to the works of 


Mr. Antheil. 


The Hero now wanders off into the | 
great world in. search of adventure. 
He finds “America’s romance” on a 

jay night by the roadside—inter- 
rupted by “America’s frolic, the Joy- 


the cry of a motor | 


Ride.” This ends in a collision, but 
“Phoenix Americanus, righted and 
shaken, proceeds on his way with re- 
doubled energy, typical of the in- 
domitable spirit of America.” 

Mr. Converse reveals in this score 
a humor that could not have been 
suspected from his previous works, 
all, so far as one recalls, of a serious 
cast. His humor here is appropri- 
ately broad. If it scarcely reaches 
a Brobdingnagian scale, it at least 
must satisfy the composer’s wonder 
“what Mark Twain would have done 
with such a theme if he had been a 
musician.” The most amusing part 
of the music is that descriptive of 
the wrecked car, “righted and 
shaken.” proceeding on its way, quite 
in accord with the tradition that this 
remarkable motor car will run even 
with its engine and wheels gone. 


Almost Whitmanesque 

There is much that is racy, almost 
Whitmanesque. An American flavor 
is given by use of themes reminis- 
cent of “Yankee Doodle,” “Dixie” and 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” The 
form is free, and polytonality is lib- 
erally employed in conveying the im- 
pression of blatant industrialism. If 
the score does not reveal marked 
originality (apart from the motor 


horn), it displays excellent work- 
manship. 

Mr. Converse has done more than 
to make a musical Ford joke. With 
his antecedents, it could hardly be 
expected that he should quite sur- 
render himself to rude laughter. His 
poetic gift has left its impress on 
certain passages that are really more 
‘interesting than the horse-play. The 
‘brief description of dawn, the lyrical 
episode by the roadside, the sub- 


dued and lovely close, all betray 4 | 
romantic strain. These passages are 


of great musical beauty, without re- 
gard to the program. It is possible 


'the motor horn) were deleted. 
The Scarlatti-Tommasini 
(after the Ballet, 


'fler’s symphonic poem 


S. 


that the whole piece might have a. 
|'musical appeal if the “story” (and 


Suite 
“The Good Hu-| 
mored Ladies’), exquisitely played, 
was charming to the ear. Mr. Loef- | 
is familiar 
and admired. Great is Tchaikovsky, 
and Koussevitzky is his prophet. | 

ie VA. 


FORDIAN FANTASIA: 
RUSSIAN MEMORIES; 
SCARLATTIAN SPIC 


| MR. KOUSSEVITZKY CALLS IN THE 


NEIGHBORS 


| ol PR cat» 
Mr. Converse and Mr.* Loeffler Upoy a 


Single Program—The Flivver That Auns 
Not Quite Free—Old Lace and Furbe- 
lows—Chaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony in 
Excess of Zeal 


T IS the nature of Mr. Koussevitzky 

to do nothing by halves. At the 

twenty-first pair of concerts in the 

third year of his econductorship in 
Boston, he discovered the existence of 
resident composers. Calling.and election 
then lighted upon Mr. Edward Bur: 
lingame Hill and his tone-poem, ‘*Lilacs.’”’ 
In Boston, Cambridge and New York, 
the piece was received with interest by 
the public, with favor by the reviewers. 
Thus encouraged, the conductor con, 
tinued researches and yesterday, at the 
twenty-second afternoon corcert, un- 
earthed ‘“Flivver 10,000,000,” new fan- 
tasia by Mr. Frederick S. Converse; to it 
joined “Memories of My Childhood,” 
Symphonic Poem by Mr. Charles Mar- 
tin Loeffler, first heard in Symphony 
Hall sixteen months ago. Again the 
audience returned the customary signs 
of interest and approbation. Resuming 
these works of repentance and repara- 
tion, Mr. Koussevitzky announces for 
the twenty-third pair of concerts Mr. 
Chadwick’s tone-poem, ‘“‘Tam o’ Shan- 
ter,” descending from Dr. Muck’s: time. 
Whether a Bostonian composer will con- 
tribute to the final pair of, concerts is 
not made known: 


but evidently these. 


3 /Ge1g92 o 


selves to the audience and return thanks, 
by bows, smiles and pleasing embarrass- 
‘ment, for their fresh-won laurels. So, 
Mr. Hill received the reward of well- 
doing: so Mr. Converse—in all the dig- 
nity of a morning coat—gathered it, yes- 
terday, to his bosom. At the end of his 
Symphonic Poem came also Mr. Loeffler, 
at sight of whom his fellow-townsmen 
and townswomen doubled their plaudits. 
For among us has he not spent his work- 
ing life and risen to high place in his 
| calling? Of a truth and verily; while 
| not one bystander begrudged him a sin- 
| gle handclap. 

Seemingly, tne day is, and may con- 
tinue, when the resident composer shall 
| be guest at each performance of his “rep- 
| ertory piece,’’ storing up, as it were, the | 

treasures of “recognition.” By all means | 

'for the composer, in nature and fate, is 
a solitary workman; while publicity— 
that crown of living and doing in our 
| dear land—often passes him surly by. 
Nor do non-resident composers overlook 
‘this meed of virtue; to it, as it seems, 
they travel on the wings of the winds. 
On Wednesday, Symphony Hall reported 
Mr. Roger Sessions as sojourning in Italy; 
' on Friday he was within hailing distance, 
thouzh not for a week comes his new 
Symphony to performance. 


The printed word and the sounding 
tone are not one and the same medium, | 
Read the program note that Mr. Con- 
verse prefixes to his Fordian Fantasia; 
con such a careful analytical article as 
appeared in these columns last Thursday. 
Both suggest a descriptive music, pro- 
| ceeding division by division thréugh, pos- 
|Sibly, a half hour. Yet in actual perform- 
}ance “Flivver 10,000,000,” runs but four- 
'teen minutes—short life for its kind— 
while of adventures and environment the 
hint is often momentary. Possibly, Mr, 
Converse took overmuch counsel of. dis- 
cretion. Fearful, seemingly, lest he 
should exhaust his subject, or his audi- 
ence, he proceeds at more than Fordian 
Speed; makes this and that tonal point 


| too quickly and tersely for the casual 


are the days of salvation for the makers. 


of music hereabouts. With speed they 
Should lay their manuscripts on the 
conductor’s doorstep; for devotions as 
biazing hot as his at the Bostonian 
shrine may cool as quickly as they wax. 
| Since prophets and sages say that from 
Such newspapers as have not crumbled 


jto Shreds, future historians may draw 


an occasional foot-note, it is the bounden 
duty of the reviewer to record manners 
and customs in the concert-room of his 


Ume. There, it has long been the prac- 
lice of composers, at the first perform- 


ear; leaves emphasis to the climactic mo- 
ments of birth or collision; reserves ex- 


| pansion for the wayside song or the dis- 


tell 


' 


and 


lance of a new piece, to present them- |ments the 


appearance down the void. Brevity may 
be the soul of wit; but the humor of 
tones unfolds less readily than the humor 
of speech. Often in the Fantasia, had 
Mr. Converse written more, his suggestion 
or his jest would have cut closer home. 
True his mood is one of tranquil obser- 
vation and amused rumination: yet to 
across the concert-room it needs 
more bite and compulsion. That humor 
. Suggestion are (as they shouid he) 
aiiogeiier American; wherefore at mo- 
cosmopolitan Mr. Koussevitg- 





ky, with the best will in the world, aid 
not always set them free. He demurred, 
for example, to the “enrichment” of the 
orchestra by a Ford horn, muted or un- 
muted. Yet when that horn grunts into 
speech on the flank, as it were, of the 
| new-born Hero, “Mr. Converse touches 
| every ear. 
\ Within these reservations, ‘“Flivver 
10,000,000 runs true te form and pur- 
| pose. The misty beginning affirms with 
| good reason that dawn may be atmo- 
| spheric over Detroit as well as over the 
| Valkyrs’ Rock. Out of a fugue Mr. 
| Converse fashions a, brief but corrosive 
factory-din, by which we learn that mod- 
ernistic gospel may be absorbed on a 
verandah in Westwood as well as at the 
Café de la Rotonde. Americans are 
prone to smile at Skriabin—and a Skria- 
binesque trumpet with humor brings 
their Ford to birth. By the roadside is 
it parked for lovers’ meeting—and Rosa- 
mond’s »‘ower was no sweeter amorous 
rendezvous than has been many a flivver. 
| Orchestrally flute and horn are the lovers 
and they sing a _ sentimental] tune—of 
flivvers and bungalows and perambula- 
tors, not for the hard-boiled nor yet for 
the Empyrean, merely “good honest 
American.” No Parisian, no Miunch’ner, 
no Roman, possibly no New Yorker, 
would have written it just that way. The 
| joy-ride, jangling out of the distance, 
| might have drawn near more exuberant- 
ly; but the collision rises to mock tonal 
tragedy. (At fifty-six Mr. Converse 
smiles hetter than he guifaws), American 
is the music—the unobtrusive, sub-soiled 
Americanism for which Mr. Chadwick on 
occasion set the pattern; of. American 
life, here ané now, but not in dance-hal] 
or roadhouse, is it born. An excess 
of reticence and rumination denies it 
the full quantum of American humor 
and American detonation. More power, 
a longer breath and half a bunch of fire. 
crackers are the needs. 


eo - eee 


With another flavor came the five 
Sonia: of Scarlatti, once harpsichord 
pie for eighteenth-century Naples: 
next, by the assisting graces of Mr. Tom- 
masini, numbers for a cosmopolitan bal- 
| let; finally, divertimenti for a much small- 
| er orchestra than Mr. Koussevitzky chose 





chamber-orchestras are beginning to 
sound faddish; certainly he and the play- 
| | ers were as light-fingered and light-lipped 
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sé0unced thickened and in the. fleeter 
| measures, stayed. Need a Scarlattian or- 
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‘to use. Possibly he was right: possibly | 


| 
| 
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\\ as might be; yet as certainly the music | 


) TAILLEURS 
WITH BOWS 
WITH TUCKS 
WITH TIERS 
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without. 
ported mixt 
ringbone m1 
plaids and c 
ture twills 
mirror sati 





pd energy, typical of the indom-} 


EW FEATURE |MIKE_INVENT( 
ON SYMPHONY > . (ties | 


e First Presentation of 
Flivver Ten Million’ 














mivver Ten Million,”’ a joyous eple 
rederick Converse, will be pre- 
il by the Boston Symphony Or- 
a as the principal feature of its 
r Kve concert tonight, broadcast | 
) o’clock from Westinghouse Sta- | 
WBZ, Springfield; WBZA in OR 
VJZ in New York and KDKA nad 
burg. The programme, which is/| Z 
2d of the winter series to be given | : Ee age i 
f the direction of Serge Koussevit-! | 2 es es 
conductor, is made available to a Bags i pte eae 
listeners through the courtesy of i ee 
5. GQuinby. 
development of. Converse’s de- 
tive symphony is delineated in the 
‘ing synopsis: Dawn in Detroit— 
ticleer announces the Dawn—The 
Stirs—The Call to Labor—March of 
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Follers—The Din of the ‘March of} ee | 
of the Hero—The Hero Emerges | 


the Welter full-fledged, ready for Emile Berliner, inventor of the in- 
e; He tries his Mettle. He wan- + d dio b d t 
forth into the Great World [n strument that-made radio broa CaSt~ 
ide (America’s Romance)—The Joy| phone in broadcasting anniversary 
S (America’s Frolic)—The Colli-| speech celebrating the invention of 
(America’s Tragedy) — Phoenix the “mike.” 


m, proceeds on his way with re-} volt 


| 


« 
oe ee RAW me 


/American spirit. The report that Mr. Henry Ford will 
counterpoise for this whimsical | attend the Symphony concerts this week 


5, the classical Fifth Symphony] to hear Mr. Converse’s Fantasia, and re- 
haikovsky will be given, together 


ther interesting and varied works. turn thanks, standing between Messrs. 
jor 7 >. rapes | Koussevitzky and Converse on the plat- 
sor John Patten Marshall, head pba Bis ga ssinass iy 

departments of music at Bostom || form, is, we regret to say, wholly with- 
sity and Holy Cross College, will | out foundation. 

before the concert on pieces by || Sr 

ti, Loeffler and Converse. During | 
tne intermission preceding the sym-| 
‘phony, Professor Marshal] will analyze 
T'schaikovsky’s work. Assisting him 
with instrumental illustrations will be 
| Miss Marjorie Posselt, violinist, and 
| Miss Margaret Starr McLain, pianist. 
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ky, with the b¢hestra, for example, ‘be a |whit apg. | 
not always set|than that which did a little miracle, t ; 
for example, t¢other day, upon the First Symphony “ 
orchestra by a| Beethoven? As it was, the music "a tt 
muted. Yet wlno more than veiled. The ear felt, if 
speech on the/ did not always hear, the grace of line, 
new-born Her¢the neat turns, the arahesques von 
every ear. 'solo-instrument, the gay “‘tutti” cate 
Within thes ing them together again. Before Scar- 
10,000,000 runs jatti’s day these Sonatas were ap stesz0 
pose. The mis je set them fancy-free; yet wate | 
good reason t) their caprices. Not once should they of-| 
spheric over D fend against the elegancies. 
Valkyrs’ Rock Conducted by Mr. Tommasini with a 
Converse fashi courtly how and a light hand, down to us 
factory-din, by come the five. Forthwith there are 
ernistic gospel candles in the sconces; the brocades 
verandah in W rustle, the velvets shine; the lightest of 
Café de la FE chatter goes from mouth to mouth. The 
prone to smile pallet was a ballet of ‘‘Good-Humored 
binesque trum [adies,”’ who teased as well as capered. 
their Ford to t Scarlatti, composing for his harpsichord, 
it parked for Ic also knew the trick. One among them 
mond’s »\ower kept aloof and pensive. For the eigh- 
rendezvous tha! teenth-century must have its sentiment. 
Orchestrally ilu Scarlatti, like every other composer of the 
and they sing’ time, found room between the bustle and 
flivvers and buthe chatter. For the Lady Constanza, as 
tors, not for ththe ballet called her, his music droops its 
the Empyrean pright eves and strikes tender attitudes— 
American.”” Néjike the statue of Melancholia upon which 


no Roman, PpCshe is leaning. A little of song, 


Who but these eigh- 


ly; but the coll teenth-century composers had the gift of | 
musical small talk—-as it seems to U5, | 


tragedy. (A 
smiles better thi aristocratic to boot. 
is the music—t] 
Americanism to 
occasion set ti 
life, here ané n 
or roadhouse, 

of reticence a) 


----—_—_ 


more familiar ground. Myr. Loeffler 
evokes, long years afterward, an imag- 
inative childhood in a Russian village. 
the full quant time has gilded it; distance softened it; 
and American ) y;ecollection renewed it near and dear. 
a longer breath) qjraishtaway, as it should in a sensitive 
crackers are th composer, the texture of his music is 
changed. Gone is the Gregorian rapture 

With anothe| of the setting for St. Francis’s “Hymn to 
gonitas of SC\ ine Sun’: the sultry harmonies and the 
pieces for eij acrid progressions of ‘‘A Pagan Poe m”’; 
next, by the asf the slither and sheen of “The Devil’s 
masini, numbel) vijjanelle’; the joyous ecstasy of “Le 
let; finally, dive) ponne Chanson”; the high austerities of 
er orchestra th@ 11. symphony; the, capricious mood and 
‘to use. Possibl atter, mystic here, quick-humored there, 
Suaver-orches of the Irish songs for Mr. McCormack. 
sound faddish; Hear at last Mr. Loeffler writing a rela- 
ee 88 lish tively simple music. Pastel-like are the 
ee Might be; yI harmonic and instrumental colors upon 
ees. CHOKE it. Tranquilly and changefully it flows, as 
eiiietatiatals nem one that sits at twilight and muses—the 


Mon: | 
The rest shall be glinting and | 
Joy-ride, janglil gay as you please, yet aiways keep youl 


The remainder of the concert traversed 


ants 


cette crepe 
cashmere 
scarf collar 
with fox, 
squirrel, 
Velvet ban 


EW FEATURE 


Flivver Ten Million,” a joyous oe, 
Frederick Converse, will be pre-| 
pnted by the Boston Symphony Or- 
estra as the principal feature of its 
aster Eve concert tonight, broadcast | 
} 
8:10 o’clock from Westinghouse Sta- 
bDnS WBZ, Springfield; WBZA in Bos- 
n, WJZ in New York and KDKA 
ttsburg. The programme. Which is} 
e 22d of the winter series to be given 
der the direction of Serge Koussevit- 
y, conductor, is made available to 
dio listeners through the courtesy of 
S. Quinby. | 
rhe development of Converse’s de- 
riptive symphony is delineated in the 
lowing synopsis: Dawn in Detroit— 
anticleer announces the Dawn-—The 
y Stirs—The Call to Labor—March of 
Toilers—The Din of the Builders— 
th of the Hero—The Hero Emerges 
m the Welter full-fledged, ready for 
vice; He tries his Mettle. He wan- 


S forth into the Great World ‘!n/|Strument that»made radio broadcast- 


rch of adventure. May Night by the | Ing possible, recently used the micro- 
dside (America’s Romance)—The Joy| phone in broadcasting anniversary 
ers (America’s Frolic)—The Colli- speech celebrating the invention of 
(America’s Tragedy) — Phoenix the “mike.” 

ericanus—The Hero, righted § and/§ csensensastssnssenepasesennsnssasiopumnehitesaeesinsinintenissuiads cause MEE 
ken, proceeds on his way with re-| °°" 

bled energy, typical of the indom- | Lee 

le American spirit. | ‘The report that Mr. Henry Ford will 


& counterpoise for this whimsical | attend the Symphony concerts this week 
ring, the classical Fifth Symphony 


l te ait 
l’schaikovsky will be Siven, together hear Mr. Converse’s SRDCASIS, Se Re 
1 other interesting and varied works. turn thanks, standing between Messrs. 
fessor john Patten Marshall, head |} Oussevitzky and Converse on the plat- 
he departments of music at Bostort || form, is, we regret to say, wholly with- 
versity and Holy Cross College, will || Ut foundation 
uk before the concert on pieces by/| 
rlatti, Loeffler and Converse. During | 
the intermission preceding the sym-)| 
phony, Professor Marshall will analyze 
Uschaikovsky’s work, Assisting him 
with instrumental illustrations will be 
Miss Marjorie Posselt, violinist, and 
Miss Margaret Starr McLain, pianist. 
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MIKE INVENTOR 


ONSYMPHONY 5 


rhe First Presentation of 
“Flivver Ten Million” 


Emile Berliner, inventor of the in- 
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Ky, with the \chestra, for examp bells and the Candles and the ikons in 


t always set than that which dif the church; the dance om the féte-day: 


for example, t other day, upon thj poor old Vasinka who died; the peasants. 


orchestra by a Beethoven? As it too, and tales that set a lad to wondering. | 
muted. Yet wino more than veile¢ The night closes in; but heartening it is 
speech on the | did not always heato remember. Some Gay, /recounting Mr. 
new-born Herd the neat turns, | Loeffler’s virtues, the > eae ene will 
every ear. solo-instrument, thé recall this aptness of means, this surety 
Within the ‘ing them together of suggestion for every course of a wide- 
10,000,000 rung latti’s day these Scranging imagination. Not one of his 
pose. The m She set them fancy: nieces fails to conjure and maintain an 
Sood reason tl their caprices. NOt atmosphere, He dreams—with logic; as 
oe over D fend against the elef sure as it is sensitive, works his hand. 
alkyrs’ Rock Conducted by Mr for ending Mr. Koussevitzky intox- 
RenAVerse fashi: courtly how and a li jcating himself, his orchestra and _ his 
factory-din, by come the five. Ihearers with the heady wine of Chaikoy- 
ernistic Sospel candles in the sc sky’s Fifth Symphony. Through twenty- 
rustle, the velvets : one cgncerts he had been total abstain- 
.,. Chatter goes from ner from the goading Russian. With 
prone to smile pallet was a balle reason he now asked his spree—and de- 
binesque trum Ladies,” who tease served it. Yet too often he repeated it; 
their Ford to I Scarlatti, composing for on the recent journey southward he 
it parked for IC also knew the tric! played the Sympkcny; to New York out- 
mond’s ‘ower kept aloof and per poured it; upon Cambridge yet again set 
rendezvous thay teenth-century mus it in flood. Now twice and three times 
Orchestrally flu Scarlatti, like every) upon Boston he bestows it in almost as 
and ‘they sing!time, found room bé many days. For his temperament, and 
flivvers and bu the chatter. For thin such familiarity, the outcome is un- 
tors, not for thie ballet called her escapable. Does this theme enter with 
the Empyrean bright eves and stri] the proper impressiveness? Forthwith 
American.” Nélike the statue of M¢ he better clears the way for it. Do those 
no Roman, pdshe ig leaning. Aj; phrases of fate return with full bode- 
would have WV signori. The rest | ment? He must Space them more widely, 
Joy-ride, janglil say as you please, | accent them more incisively. Has the 
might have dra good company. ardent song of the second movement yet 
ly; but the coll) teenth-centurv comj touched the ultimate fervor? Possibly 
tragedy. (At musical small talk| there is another turn of the screw 
smiles better thi aristocratic to boot) for those intensifying strings. Not 
is the music—t) quite massive enough is the ascent of 
Americanism to 7 the Finale. Re-pile the sonorities to the 
occasion set th jhe remainder of skies. 
life, here ané n more familiar gr Upon each and every division, section 
or roadhouse, evokes, long vears and sub-section of the Symphony Mr. 
of reticence a) inative childhood j) Koussevitzky ‘iavishes his powers. if 
the full quant Time has gilded it; there is another drop to wring from them. 
and American | recollection renewe: Wring it he docs. Pace, accent, phras- 
a longer breat Straightaway,as it ing—at every turn the essential means. 
crackers are tl composer, the text Each moment makes i's effect, but in 
| changed. é Gone is t moments—some forty ol them—the mu- 
With anothe of the setting for StSic goes and comes. From specimen to 
Sonatas of Sc the Sun”: the sultr Specimen the listener hears Chaikovsky; 
pie for ei4 acrid progressions ,but hears him not through a Symphony 
next, by the as; the slither and shthat is steady. »rogress from those first 
masini, number Villanelle’’; the jo, Measures of boding fate to the final peal 
let; finally, dive: Bonne Channon’: t] of those same measures conquered and 
er orchestra tha the Symphony: the, made glad. Like a row of incandescent 
‘to use. Possibl - atter mystic here] lamps stands the music: but from them, 
chamber-orches) f the Irish songs |Spotty, spreads no deep-ning glow. 
sound faddish; |?) S7e [us! Py H. T. P. 
ers were as ligh aig at last vt i . 7 Pages | 
as might be: yi tively simple music. Pastel-like are the 
sounded thicke harmonic and instrumental colors upon 
|it. Tranquilly and changefully it flows, as 


measures, staye; one that sits at twilight and muses—the 


NEW FEATURE {MIKE INVENTOR 


The First Presentation of 


“Flivver Ten Million” 


Flivver Ten Million,’ a joyous epl 
by Frederick Converse, will be pre- 
sented by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra as the principal feature of its 
Easter Eve concert tonight, broadcast 
at 8:10 o’clock from Westinghouse Sta- 
tions WBZ, Springfield; WBZA in Bos- 
ton, WJZ in New York and KDKA in 
Pittsburg. The programme, which is 
the 22d of the winter series to be given 
under the direction of Serge Koussevit- 
zky, conductor, is made available to 
radio listeners through the courtesy of 
W. S. Quinby. 

The development of Converse’s de- 
Scriptive symphony is delineated in the 
following Synopsis: Dawn in Detroit— 
Chanticleer announces the Dawn—The gas: 
City Stirs—The Call to Labor—March of Soe 
the Toilers—The Din of the Builders— 


Birth of the Hero—The Hero Emerges 


from the Welter full-fledged, ready for| p.: ‘ : . ; 
Service; He tries his Mettle. He wan- Emile Berliner, inventor of the abe 


ders forth into the Great World in| Strument that: made radio broadcast- 
search of adventure, May Night by the| ing possible, recently used the micro-| 
roadside (America’s Romance)—The Joy | phone in broadcasting anniversary 
Riders (America’s Frolic)—The Colli-| speech celebrating the invention of | 
Sion (America’s Tragedy) — Phoenix the “mike.” | 
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doubled energy, typical of the indom-} 


itable American spirit. | The report that Mr. Henry Ford will 
AS @ counterpoise for this whimsical | attend the Symphony concerts this week 
offering, the classical Fifth Symphony || to hear Mr. Converse’s Fantasia, and re- 


of Tschaikovsky will be siven, pdb tails turn thanks, standing between Messrs 


With other interesting and varied works. |} &¥ ‘, 
Professor John Patten Marshall, head |! oussevitzky and Converse on the plat- 


of the departments of music at Bostof7t | form, is, we regret to say, wholly with- 
University and Holy Cross College, wil] || Ut foundation. 
Speak before the concert on pieces by |' 

Scarlatti, Loeffler and Converse. During | 

the intermission preceding the sym-| 

phony, Professor Marshall will analyze 

Tschaikovsky’s work. Assisting him 

with instrumental illustrations will be 

Miss Marjorie Posselt, violinist, and 
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| Miss Margaret Starr McLain, pianist. 
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Orchestra, Inc., thank al] subscribers 
who so generously donated their 
benefit of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Inc.. Endowment Fund 

The amount received this season will 
exceed $6000.00. 


The Trustees of the Boston Symphony 
Symphony tickets to be sold for the 
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FORTY-SIXTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SIX & TWENTY-SEVEN 
Twenty-third Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 22, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 23, at 8.15 o'clock 


Chadwick . . . Ballade, ‘““Tam o’Shanter,”’ 
for Orchestra 


Sessions , Symphony in E minor 


I. Giusto. 
II. Largo. 


III. Allegro vivace. 
(First performance) 


Strauss ; . - Tone Poem, “Tod und Verklarung’’ 
(“Death and Transfiguration”) 
Op. 24 


Strauss , .  Salome’s Dance from the 
Opera, ‘‘Salome’”’ 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 


e 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,— Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators ,. 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstru ch view, ma 

Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk . 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection. 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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His Work Played First 
Time by Symphony 
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Symphony by Sessions Is 
Given Its First 
Performance 


CHADWICK BALLADE 
ALSO ON PROGRAM 


ae eee " i) | 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr’. 
Koussevitzky, conductor, gave its 23d 
eoncert yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony hall. The program was as fol- 
lows: Chadwick. ‘Tam O’Shanter.” Bal- 
lade for orchestra. Sessions, Sym- 
phony, E minor (first performance). 
Strauss, “Death and Transfiguration.” 
and Salome's Dance. 

Mr. Sessions in his notes contributed 
to the Program Book makes an interest- 
ing profession of his musical faith. This 
statement is not so long as _ Victor 
Hugo’s preface to his “Cromwell,” it is 


not so momentous: nor wil! it probably 
influence contemporaneous young com- 
posers aS Hugo’s audacious declarations 
excited the enthusiasm of “Young 
France’; but it is a frank, maniy state- 
ment of his position in the present 
world of music, a world to some chaotic 
and anarchistic: to some wholly inex- 
plicable; to others only the auroral 
flushes of the blazing, glorious sun to 
rise with healing in its wings. 

Mr. Sessions, admitting that he has 
endeavored to absorb the influences of 
Block and Stravinsky. nevertheless 
finds: the highest perfection in early 
Fiemish and Italian composers, in Bach 
and in the Mozart of “The Magic Flute” 
aud The Requiem. His aim is to give 
coherent and living expression” of his 
musical ideas, 

After the performance of the sym- 
phony yesterday, hisses were mingled 
with applause and shouts of “Bravo.” 
It is reassuring to find that a Friday | 
afternoon audience takes, after all, an 
interest in new music, but hissing never | 
killed music that had in it the elements 
of life; applause, which is often onlv 
® perfunctory tribute, an obligatory act | 
of courtesy (especially in the case of | 


ments. 





“rising” young American 
never- gave life to dry bones. *The his- 
tory of music in Boston alone shows 
clearly how that which was considered 
when first heard to be intolerable, not 
to be endured, was after a few years 
honestly, rapturously applauded and is 
still in the repertory of every leading 
orchestra. 

Was the first movement of Mr. Ses- 
sions’s symphony performed wholly to 
his satisfaction? Great pains had been 
taken at rehearsal; the symphony 
bristles with difficulties, especially the 
rhythmic ones; Mr. Koussevitsky, who 
has expressed great admiration for the 
work, did his best to put it in the most 
favorable light, and no one could do 
more; yet this movement disappointed 
us. It would be interesting to know 
what Mr. Sessions had in mind when 
he composed this movement, for there 
must be some plan, some purpose even 
when there is no express program; 
even when there is no regard for the 
orthodox sonata form. This first move- 
ment was to many a rhythmic exercise. 
The prevailing rhythmic figure became 
monotonous, not well relieved, not en- 
rancing, not exciting in itself. And 
the music. it seemed to us at least, Was 
without marked character. Perhaps 
some, who are gcitle souls and wish fo 
be soothed after a hearty luncheon, 
would call this movement “ugly;” cer- 
tainly not expressing the sort of beauty 
called charming. 

A good many years ago Thomas 
Hardy describing Egdon Heath ques- 
tioned whether the exclusive reign of 
this orthodox beauty was not approach- 
ing its last quarter. “The new Vale of 
Temple may be a gaunt waste in Thule.” 


But this appeal is to the eye, as the, 


tourist finds delight and beauty in the 
mysterious amphitheatre of Truro on 
Cape Cod. In music, the appeal is to 
the ear, an orean easily disturbed by 
sotlinds that jar and jolt when they are 


inexpressive of beauty, nobility. sensu- | 
ousness, grandeur, and succeed one an~— 
other without measures of contrasting : 
It is in this movement, which | 


eharm. 
*e wish Mr. Sessions would rewrite, 
that we find the influence of Stravinsky 
in his more mechanical moments. 
There is marked originality, there 1s 
2 force of expression not derived from 


others. in the slow movement and in the! 


finale, particularly in the former, where 
uncommon musical ideas are expressed 
in an uncommon manner; where there 
is an ingenuity in the instrumentation 
not so observable in the other move- 
The frenzy of the finale is not 
cistasteful: on the contrary here’ Mr. 
Sessions writes with gusto: also in de- 
moniacal vein. 

We understand that this Symphony 
is his first important composition, It 
is not surprising that in certain re- 
spects it is yeasty. Thanks to Mr. 
KXKoussevitzy and the superb orchestra he 
has had the opportunity of hearing his 
symphony. Let us hope that he has the 
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saving gift of self-criticism, for with- 
out it composer, virtuoso, poet, essayist 
is lost. ‘Above all let him boldly assert 
his individuality, and heed not friend 
or foe. ie aa 

Tt was good to héar Mr. Chadwick's 
Ballad after 11 years; good to find 
it still fresh, picturesque, ‘romantic. 
There’s the title. “Tam O’Shanter,” 
that’s enough for anyone that knows 
the poem. Mr. Chadwick didn’t make 
the mistake of attempting a literal, 
detailed translation into tones: the 
chief episodes in Tam’s nocturnal ad- 
venture are clearly, ingeniously. dra- 
inatically expressed. No wonder the 
music and the eloquent performance 
greatly pleased the audience: that Mr. 
Chadwick from his seat on the floor 
vas obliged several times to rise. 

Whether Strauss’s “Death and Trans- 
figuration” is beginning to seeni old- 
fashioned, rather verbose. ‘too long 
drawn out, is a question for discussion 
at musical gatherings where ladies, old 
and young. settic the status. of com- 
posers for all time. Mr. Koussevitzky 
gave a remarkably effective interpreta- 
tion, preparing the majestic climax aft- 
er the long crescendo in so thrilling a 
manner that one forgot the inherent 
cheapness of the melodic line. Nor 
did the performance of Salome’s Dance 
fall below in dazzling brilliance. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of next week, for: tne 
closing concerts of the season, will be 
as follows: Beethoven, Overture LO 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Attentive, and rightly, both to that 
which has proved enduring and to 


ithat which bespeaks promise in our 


native music, Mr. Koutssevitzky has 


‘bracketed an elder and a younger 


American in the programme of this | 


i —<~* 
'week’s Symphony Concerts. First 


“Leonore”’ No. 3: Aubert. Habanera: | 


Dukelsky, Suite from the _ Ballet 
“Zephyr and Flora” ‘first performanze 


of the suite): Brahms. Symphony vo. | 


1, C-minor. 


SESSIONS 
SYMPHONY 
PERFORMED 





First Time 
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upon his list stands Chadwick's 
“Tam o’Shanter,’ and following 1 
comes a Symphony in E minor by 
the Brooklynite, Roger Huntington 
Sessions, played yesterday for the 
first time anywhere. 


UNHEARD IN 11 YEARS 


As a matter of fact Mr. Koussevitzky 
has come a trifle belatedly to the reai- 
ization that there is something to 
American music besides the somewhat 


experimental efforts of our youngest 
composers, but in these final weeks of 
this current season he is making ample 
amends. Yesterday afternoon ‘“‘T'iam 0 
Shanter.” unheard at the Symphony 
concerts since April, 1916, when the 
composer conducted the first Boston 
performances, afforded keen pleasure. 
Undeservedly neglected hereabouts, this 
orchestral ballad is yet one of Mr 
Chadwick’s more important, more char- 
acteristic compositions. | 

In the years that separate “Tam o 
Shanter’’ from Mr. Session’s Symphony 
many streams have flowed 


eg 


into the, 


tonal current and Mr. Sessions, 4 true | 


child of his time, writes with an ac- 
cent decidedly contemporancous,. 


Two Strauss’ Works 


For the rest, yesterday’s concert of- 


fered familiar music in the shape 0°) 


Strauss’ “Death and Transfiguration | 


and the “Dance of the Seven Veils, 
from his opera “Salome.” Yesterda) 
it seemed that ‘‘Death and Trans- 


figuration’ is fading faster than its | 


fellow tone-poems, an impression for 


| which Mr. Koussevitzky’s excessivel) 
| slow pace in the introduction and il 


Brookline Composer’s| 


the lyric middle section may have been 


partly responsible. Nevertheless, the | 


final climax, which is still time-defy- 


enough of the Oriental voluptuousnes 
that the operatic scene suggests. 


terday, in the concert room, has little | 


Sessions Symphony 
Produced in Boston 


HE Boston Symphony Or 


Wa wile re Wf yy, Oreo 


tra, Serge Koussevitzky, ¢on- 


ductor, gave the first 
twenty-third pair of concerts for the 
season in Symphony Hall, Boston, 
yesterday afternoon, with this pro- 
gram: 


Chadwick—Ballade, “Tam o’Shanter.” for 
orchestra 
Sessions—Symphony in EF minor 
strauss—‘Tod und Verkl4rung” 
Strauss—Salome'’s Dance | 


In spite of the ordeal of the Bee- 
thoven centenary, and although the 
season 18 drawing to a close. the in- 


defatigable Mr. Koussevitzky con- | 


tinues to introduce new pieces. Thus 
the Symphony of Roger H. Sessions 
had its first performance yesterday, 
and for the concluding concerts next 
week the conductor announces Duk- 
elsky’s Suite from the Ballet, “Zéphr 
et Flore’ to be played for the first 
‘time in America. 

' Mr. Sessions is a young American, 


descendant of an old New England. 


family, is a graduate of Harvard, and 
has been a pupil of Horatio Parker 
and Ernest Bloch. He disclaims 
“any kind of dogma or platform. I 
am not trying to write ‘modern,’ 
, American,’ or ‘neo-classic’ music; I 


coherent and living expression of my 
musical ideas.” This is “without 
| theorizing as to their source or their 
| Other than musical meaning.” He 
| admits feeling the influence of Bloch 
land Stra vinsky, i 

. Mr. Sessions is a man Of rhythm. 
Pian three movements of this sym-. 
;PnONny, the first (Giusto) and the 
third (Allegro vivace) are notable 


chiefly for their complicated cross-| 


Pxshternay which must make them ex- 
(tremely diffie av : 

ical | ult to play, though the 
pr Chestra did not seem to be suffer- 


| has no distinction as a theme and 
1s not developed in the conventional 
| Sense, but lends itself readily to the 


| Composer's rhythmic purposes. The 


} 


$7 ‘uwovement, in more or less regu- 
'4ar sonata form, is of a gayety true. 





can be songful when he wills. 


evidence in his score of an ambition 
merely to beat the drum of publicity. 


There are in this symphony jazzy 
sounds as well as jazzy rhythms, but 


one does not feel, as one did, for ex- 
ample, with Mr. Copland’s Concerto, 
that they are inserted to satisfy a de- 
mand for jazz in the concert hall. 
Rather, they seem to be incidents of 
an elaborate, contrapuntally rhyth- 
mic musical scheme. which is per- 
haps a natural product Qf an anti- 
romantic period. : 

Mr. Sessions’s music had what he 
doubtless considered the advantage 
of being the only absolute music on 
the program. Of course, from a 
popular viewpoint, this situation had 
little to recommend it. The preced- 
ing number, by the director of the 
New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, is a well-made piece representa- 
tive of the older American school. 


But besides being well-made, “Mr: | 


Chadwick's music is representa- 
tional. descriptive, even onomatopo- 
etic. It is a picture with a story. 


Has this composer found himself? 
We do not think so, but we do feel 
its}; that he is worth finding. There is no 


These qualities, although hopelessly — 


out of zsthetic fashion, have still a 
powerful appeal to the public; 
whereas Mr. Sessions’s music is not 


| gr So easy to follow. Further, Mr. 
am seeking always and only the. 


Chadwick is a distinguished figure, | 


while Mr. Sessions, though of excel- 
lent stock, may well be a dangerous 
fellow. Thus it came about that Mr. 
Chadwick’s opus was affectionately 
greeted, While Mr. Sessions’s was re- 
ceived with quite audible hisses and 


weak applause. No doubt the hisses | 


will prove to the younger man that | 
.he is really a composer of impor- 


tance. (Strauss’s work was hissed in 
Boston a generation ago.) 

_ Yet it was not the “story” in the 
Strauss items, nor yet altogether 


W/ . ‘| ing, was impressively reared. ents tamale | | 
| Ss . q, | ae “et r familiarity, that 1 

| ork Heard for the | Albeit glowingly orchestrated, 4 on rhe first movement appears to more sncestakiht esterd geen: Chere 
lome’s Dance, brilliantly played ye*% Age based on a four-note figure which ane 4 re ay: SORA oe 


predecessors on the program. Grant 
that Strauss lacks taste: how the 
man can write for the orchestra! 
And how Koussevitzky and his men 
can vyiyify his scores! The. perform. 


ance of the “Tod und Verklarung” in 


particular was superb. L. A. S. 


—- 


' jto its tithe. Dance tunes apparently | 
provide its material, but here again 
the preoccupation is with rhythmic 

|play. The quiet middle movement 

(Largo) proves that the composer. 
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COMPOSER REVEALED: — 
~ THE MIND AND HAND 
OF ROGER SESSIONS 


Sn anVNAr " . sg Zé. yay 
A NOTABLE SYMPHONY FOR ‘THE 
| FIRST TIME 


Music from the Mind to the Mind—A | 

. Slow Movement Seeking a New-Found 

- Beauty—Finale of Hard-Edged Gayety 
— Mr. Chadwick and a Tone-Poem — 
Strauss from a Virtuoso-Orchestra and 
a Conductor Stirred 


OR ONCE, let the reviewer take 

his courage in his hands, affirm- 

ing in a clear voice and with a 

good heart that in Roger Ses- 
sions Mr. Koussevitzky has discovered & 
notable composer. Ten years—more 
probably ten days—hence, everyone will 
have forgotten what any reviewer said 
on that score. By that time, since this 
world is perverse and undependable, Mr. 
Sessions’s future work may have belied 
much that his Symphony of yesterday 
seemed to establish or to promise. In 
such case, only the. reviewer, turning 
the leaves of a crumbling scrap-book, | 
will know the chagrins of misjudgment | 
—and keep that intimate sensation to_ 
himself. Meanwhile let him speak in 
his haste the faith that is in him, leav- 
ing his repentance to the leisure of the 
grinding gods. Let him speak it the 
more frankly, because the applause that 
answered Mr. Sessions’s Symphony was 
slight and little quickened, contrary to 
custom, by the presence of the composer. 
Possibly, there was no more to ex- 
pect; while in one particular, there was 
clear gain. So far as casual observation 
went, no one laughed during or after the 
performance. Evidently, a few measures 
sufficed to warn the least perceptive that 
they were listening to the serious music 
of a serious composer. The Symphony | 
aside, Mr. Sessions’s note in the pro-| 
gram-book affirmed as much. For, by 
rare exception in his calling, he has the 
gift of words as well as tones. 


wean 


For partial background to Mr. Ses- 
sions’s Symphony, memory goes back to 
a novel piece imposed by Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky last season upon both his Boston- 
ian and Parisian publics—a Conce”to 
Grosso of Hindemith. The individualiz- 


| of quality—or when a mild, 
1 fine Sumatra, is the choice, 


¢ simply carrying on the high nuous, in- 


rae ‘oop Or forgets 
instituted by Henry Traiser 4 to 2 


seventy-five years ago sremitting- 


cretaries of 
one of the 
n whom he 
“"ne of them 
“se advice that 


career” men 

ef Washington 
selikeable. In 

TAREE send to St. 
‘Y we -----yartner, and 
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east ell-grounded, | 
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i a roll of secre-}. . 
PIPPINS CIGARS f-—_ and capacity | . 


from po 6xternal source. 


is‘ leave, it achieves the pure qu ike ease and confi»: of the music ‘ka 


"~*. bh 


once, strips away the merely sensualfmatter appropriate the sonorous sweep. 


oss, of instrumental song. © | his invention andthe sensuous. trill- 
Yet because Mr. Sessions writes aj . figs, lascivious lan- 
susie from the mind to the mind by}, ‘Tam o’ Shanter” ice, the quasi-exotic 
ythm propelled and intensified; because ell-made piece. It harmonic vesture. 
> joins to it a music that sublimates So- ntained, self-devel- no means of the 
yrities, are there to be no more tonaljhint from the pro-[he coloring ‘seems 
nkes and ale? Neither he nor anyones, it bears forward )igment; the dance- 
e believes it for a moment. Off he goesf the haunted ride. y resource for the 
to his Finale. It is in as regularnto the true ballad- iot-born of sensual 
nata-form as ever old Dr. Dryasdust or-lection. From first  Koussevitzky and 


ined. There are themes and counter- well-conducted and hem stirringly off. | 
emes, development, recapitulation, thevhere does it touch do in this heyday, | 
thodox prescriptions as it were byd creative vigor of Of “Don Quixote,” 


mple. Like a good citizen, Mr. Ses-thes’’; the individual § of “Zarathustra” 
ons uses the normal modern orchestra,n parts of the Sym- ’’? For all three, 
ten in the received relations of choir, of invention and to boot, it is high 
choir, group to group. If the listenernais’ or the ‘“Mel- | HoT. P. 
st have modulation and harmonic ves-'he more character- } 
re in the approved sense, there they ied the tone-poems, 
e, at least by specimen. irhaps because the | 
Out of himself, however, Mr. Sessionsarer, the conductors 
vigorates this Finale with rhythmic life 
interplay or counter-play, spirited” 
ays. Again he writes a music of/auss twice over—-in | 
cessant and diverse motion, little th and Transfigura- | 
amped by the form enclosing it. Againof Salome from her | 
> works his own will upon the timbres he Beethoven Cen- | 
the orchestra; while once and again Mr. Koussevitzky'’s } 
glimpse of jazz may whip across it.athustra,”’ no “Don | 
t most the mood prevails, a clean-cut tica,’’ upon this sea-_ 
nyety, a stripped high spirits—no senti-»st of us bore pa- 
ental meandering, no tricky and dis- year ago while he 
ayful dallying; only the mood, keen-\ine Symphony;”’ let 
lged, unyielding, bright with its ownon Juan” and ao! ta Ny 
otion. Mr. Sessions is not musing up-nd Transfiguration” 
gayety subjectively; he is making it the later and longer 
pjectively into patterns of sound. Using As yet they come 
ery different means, Mozart, in some of, by all the signs of 
is Finales, had a kindred way with and orchestra would 
». So much for a new Symphony 
at bespeaks a mind and a hand more; has Mr. Kousse- 
ividual and fertile than the newest nd that it can etch 


ae | E== as the weak- Pneration—so far as, we in America rauss’s musical and 
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ow it—has yet upturned. Pray the To such characteri- 
pds that Mr. Sessions prove not 4 :q it that passages 
mposer of a single piece. f childhood, or the 


and aspiring youth, 
or the remainder of the concert, Mr. , peart. To such 


bussevitzky first bade in a neighbor— 
j; wit, Mr. Chadwick, warmly eget ns iy vodthans a 
| always, in the city where he has) Se ation ages com- 
ent his working life and made his place ine lv Death rains 
American music. Yet, so long as the od “a upon 
vmphonic Studies’ go unplayed, the Lh rin ln ea et 
ductor could have made a _ better Fre gdp ee 
bice than ‘“‘Tam o’ Shanter’” of yes- ah 4 The more 
day. Relatively late in his career Mr. raed yet f | 
ladwick began to cultivate the tone- ‘ — sett te Be 
em—in this instance a “ballad for or- “i af nite: ; tied i 
pstra.”’ It was the fashionable, almost . . ns ain se f 
prescribed. form for symphonic mu- <“* ae Sts ac 
at the turn into the twentieth cen- regs - oh ¢ thei 
y, for a decade and more thereafter. - My vd rf th : 
urally, it tempted Mr. Chadwick; ot y ng oe iy Benn 
h reason he would achieve it, as hg hh ered eo 
retime he had achieved symphonies,{, song of the horr 
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faz TEalig of that music were rhythmic} padiess chicken, and & a 
i ion or counter-motion:; »%y sa pal eiptinr ahe: | SE p ht = ! 
Head Sathect then choice command of , of State, from which all 3, strips away the merely sensual wail 


formal structure and conveying means, ‘he members of the for- ss, of instrumental song. 


et because Mr. Sessions writes aj . > a 7 ; 
sic from the mind to the mind by}, ‘‘Tam 0’ Shanter”’ ma the ual eee 
thm propelled and intensified; becausefwell-made piece. It harmonic  vesture. 
joins to it a music that sublimates so-pntained, self-devel- no means of the 
ities, are there to be no more tonal/hint from the pro-[he coloring “seems 
es and ale? Neither he nor anyones, it bears forward pigment; the dance- 
. pursues it unremitting: » believes it for a moment. Off he goesf the haunted ride. y resource for the 
' 4s forever on guard for >» his Finale. It is in as regularnto the true ballad- iot-born of sensyal 
enone the world.” Now ata-form as ever old Dr. Dryasdust or-lection. From first | Koussevitzky and 
: be a quasi-intellectual approval of the ‘other crisis arises is the | med. There are themes and counter-, well-conducted and hem stirringly off. 
’ i'n understanding, to say mes, development, recapitulation, thevhere does it touch do in this heyday, 
Music from the age age sent dadiponene in wastes ee ca ' © belated justice to our| @ odox prescriptions as it were byd creative vigor of of ‘Don Quixote,” 
. Slow Movement written many such pieces; few have been | ffered from the British ple. Like a good citizen, Mr. Ses-thes’’; the individual § of “Zarathustra” 


®| absence of all sentiment, emotion or e€xX-| inate, htere can never be 
ii}ternal characterization; a hard surface, 
flinging off only musical reflections. Seem- 
ingly, Hindemith would have the list'en- | 
er’s response primarily mental. The sub: | 
| stance, the process, the movement of the 
| A NOTABLE music should engage and suffice the 


‘s that can reflect credit 
‘and serve it efficiently. 
| office is continuous, in- 
‘strious; it never forgets 
nd once committed to a 


hearing ear and mind. If any reciprocat- 
FI] ing sensation was generated, it might 


gs uses the normal modern orchestra,n parts of the Sym- f°? For all three, 
Beauty—Finale 


heard, or are likely to be heard, in Amer- 


ica. It is the custom to say that they em- 


— Mr. Chadwi body and release the spirit of the post- 
Strauss from a war generation in Europe or of this 


a Conductor Sti 


mechanistic agi in both Europe and 


America—both worn phrases, now so. 


hackneyed as to mean next to nothing. 


OR ONCE It is the custom also—with more reason: 
his couraj__to refer this music back to the osten- 


ing in a. 


sible theories and the later practice of 


good hea stravinsky. That practice, early or late, 
sions Mr. Kousstand in degree those theories, have be- 
notable cCompoSicome part of the immediate stock of 
probably ten daj}music-making; as such influential upon 
have forgotten ‘the younger composers. True, to write 
on that score. Ithese sayings is to set down what seem 
world is perversthereabouts follies and blasphemies. For 
Sessions’s future Stravinsky, having been extolled to the 


much that his 

seemed to estab 
such case, only 
the leaves of 4 
will know the ¢ 
—and keep th 

himself. Mean 
his haste the fe 
ing his repenta& 
grinding gods. 

more frankly, b 
answered Mr. §& 
slight and littl 
custom, by the ! 
Possibly, there 
pect; while in ¢ 
clear gain. So 

went, no one la 
performance. If 
sufficed to warn 
they were listel 
of a serious cc 
aside, Mr. Ses! 
gram-book affil 
rare exception 

gift of words ¢ 


For partial | 
sions’s Sympho 
a novel piece 
vitzky last seas 
ian and Paris 
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American skies for a year after the dis- 
covery of ‘Le Sacre,’ is now, in equally 
good American fashion, an object of com- 
mon scorn. As a rule, European heads 
keep a clearer, firmer balance, and this 


Stravinskian-Hindemithian music is per-| 


sistently in the air. 

For his part Mr. Sessions observes the 
models and absorbs the impulses of his 
day and generation; then, setting to the 
composition of a Symphony, fertilizes 
both in his own way; .gives them 
out in his own particular voice. Note 
as well as the hearer may in casual hear- 
ings, the formal structure of the first. 
movement of this Symphony in E minor. 
It is not development and interplay of 
themes in the old symphonic sense. 
Rather, it is a counterpoint of rhythms 
interlaced or crossed, proceeding from a, 
few skeletonized elements. Observe also 
the instrumental means employed— 
wood-winds, brass, instruments of per- 
cussion, rare strings, invariably pizzi- 
cato. The purpose stands clear—a more 
propulsive, incisive, reiterated rhythm. 
Remark also the absence of modulation 
harmonic vesture and tonal color ac: 
cording to the example of Wagner and 
Strauss or of Debussy and Ravel. Flex- 
ible figures hetter serve the rhythmic. 
purpose and the cerebral impression. 


| 
| 
| 
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st have modulation and harmonic veS-'he more character- 
e in the approved sense, there they ied the tone-poems; | 
, at least by specimen. 
Dut of himself, however, Mr. Sessionsarer, the conductors 
igorates this Finale with rhythmic life 
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ays. Again he writes a music ofjauss twice over—in : 
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mped by the form enclosing it. Againof Salome from her 
works his own will upon the timbres he Beethoven Cen- 
the orchestra; while once and again Mr. Koussevitzky's 
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most the mood prevails, a clean-cuttica,’ upon this sea-| 
yety, a stripped high spirits—no senti-»st of us’ bore pa-- 
ntal meandering, no tricky and dis- year ago while he 
nyful dallying; only the mood, keen-\ine Symphony;”’ let 
red, unyielding, bright with its ownodn Juan” and ‘Till’ 
btion. Mr. Sessions is not musing up-nd Transfiguration” 
gayety subjectively; he is making it the later and longer 
ectively into patterns of sound. Using As yet they come 
ry different means, Mozart, in some of, by all the signs of 

Finales, had a kindred way with and orchestra would 
‘ - So much for a new Symphony 
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hividual and fertile than the newest nd that it can etch 
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ow it—has yet upturned. Pray the To such characteri- 
us that Mr. Sessions prove not a sq it that passages 
mposer of a single piece. f childhood, or the 
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| Music, however, does not prevail by the 
methods that the composer practices and 


| we listening, or reading, pedants ferret 
ready ra e out: It prevails by its immediate and 
formal structure jj accumulating impression upon the ear 


“| absence of all se in the quick give-and-take of the con. 


cert-hall. , | 
There, for somé of us yesterday, this | 


| ingly, Hindemith ‘first division of Mr. Session’s Symphony | 
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hearing ear and m: stripped music to the quick as a logical | 
ing sensation was rattern of sound in movement; because | 
be a quasi-intelle it was directed by mental power and | 
composer’s fertilit; technical resource into concentrated | 
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his couraj;__to refer this muj Tiable matters happen to be; whether it 
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good hea stravinsky. That | sky or the intricate counterpoint of the 
sions Mr. Kousstand in degree thd °!4 Netherlanders. Enough that it sounds 
notable compoScome part of th —again for some of us—as a music of 
probably ten dajmusic-making; as thought and invention, impact and 
have forgotten ‘the younger compd §!new- 


on that score. 
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world is perversthereabouts follies 
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In the second movement, which is slow- 


Sessions’s future Stravinsky, having paced and grave of musical speech, Mr. 


much that his 


American skies for Sessions pursues another goal. It de- 


seemed to estabcovery of “Le Sacr parts far from the relatively easy-going 
such case, only good American fash procedure of Hindemith et al. It re- 
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mon scorn. AS 2 , flects the Stravinskian convention—for 


keep a clearer, firn into that the gospels of Igor are harden- 
Stravinskian-Hinder @8—enly in what the new generation 
sistently in the air. calls ‘‘sonorities.’’ Mr. Sessions began by 
, ~. writing a new and strange music from 

For his part Mr, the mind to the mind. He now goes 
models and absorbs 2-auesting for a new and strange beauty; 
day and generation: for some of us, actually gains‘it. This 
composition of a slow movement, alloted to the whole or- 
both in his own chestra, less haif the violins, divides it- 
out in his own pa Self into webs or filaments of sonority. 
as well as the heare: The webs are broadly shaped and full- 
ings, the formal si rounded patterns of musical sound. They 
movement of this S; are impregnated, as from the dyer’s 
It is not developm: hand, with a blended and deepened tona! 
themes in the oj color, making single and intense im- 
Rather, it is a cour pression upon ear and imagination. 
interlaced or crosse There is contrast between these sonorous 
few skeletonized ele webs; while a rare mental ingenuity 
the instrumental with minute motivs gives them sequence. 
wood-winds, brass, The filaments are solo-voices used in 
cussion, rare strin lighter contrasts, isolated and individual- 
cato. The purpose ized for the instant. The outcome—to 
propulsive, incisive renew the personal impression—is the 
Remark also the at unfolding of a new-found beauty of or- 
harmonic vesture ; dered sound, enriched, diversified, cumvu- 


cording to the exar lated. That beauty is rare and stirririg: 


Strauss or of Debug sensation. If Mr. Sessions will permit 
ible figures better | the word,-it is an emotion in itself—an 
purpose and the | emotion, however, purely musical, deriv- 


iff@ from no external source. “het seldom lass ana: 
his’ leave, it achieves the pure q 16 
dross, of instrumental song.  _—|. 

Yet because Mr. Sessions writes a 
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| rut” | Ase ease and confi- of the mu ic for 

sence, strips away. the merely sensual natter appropriate he son orous sweep t. 
- ~his invention andthe sensuous trill- 

igs, lascivious lan- 


music from the mind to the mind by}, “Tam o’ Shanter” ice, the quasi-exotic 


rhythm propelled and intensified; becauseWwell-made piece. It harmonic 


vesture. 


he joins to it a music that sublimates so-pntained, self-devel- no means of the 
norities, are there to be no more tonal/hint from the pro-[he coloring ‘seems 
cakes and ale? Neither he nor anyones, it bears forward pigment; the dance- 
else believes it for a moment. Off he goesf the haunted ride. y resource for the 
| into his Finale. It is in as regularnto the true ballad-jot-born of sensual 
-sonata-form as ever old Dr. Dryasdust or-lection. From first, Koussevitzky and 


‘dained. There are themes and counter-, well-conducted and hem stirringly off. 
themes, development, recapitulation, thevhere does it touch do in this heyday, 


orthodox prescriptions as it were byd creative vigor of of “Don Quixote,”’ 
sample. Like a good citizen, Mr. Ses-:hes’’; the individual 8 of “Zarathustra”’ 
sions uses the normal modern orchestra,n parts of the Sym- ’’? For all three, 
often in the received relations of choir, of invention and to boot, it is high 


to choir, group to group. If the listenernais’” or the ‘‘Mel-_ 
must have modulation and harmonic vésS-'he more character- } 
ture in the approved sense, there they ied the tone-poems; | 
are, at least by specimen. irhaps because the } 
Out of himself, however, Mr. Sessionsarer, the conductors | 
invigorates this Finale with rhythmic life 
in interplay or counter-play, spirited” : 
always. Again he writes a music of:auss twice over—in f 
incessant and diverse motion, littleth and Transfigura- 
cramped by the form enclosing it. Againof Salome from her | 
he works his own will upon the timbres he Beethoven Cen- | 
of the orchestra; while once and again Mr. Koussevitzky’s | 
a glimpse of jazz may whip across it.athustra,’’ no “Don 
Yet most the mood prevails, a clean-cuttica,’” upon this sea- | 
gayety, a stripped high spirits—no senti-»st of us: bore pa- 
mental meandering, no tricky and dis- year ago while he 
playful dallying; only the mood, keen-jine Symphony;” let 
edged, unyielding, bright with its ownpn Juan” and “Till” 
motion. Mr. Sessions is not musing up-nd Transfiguration” 
on gayety subjectively; he is making it the later and longer 
| objectively into patterns of sound. Using As yet they come 
| very different means, Mozart, in some of, by all the signs of 
his Finales, had a kindred way with and orchestra would 
‘it. . . . So much for a new Symphony 
that bespeaks a mind and a hand more; has Mr. Kousse- 
individual and fertile than the newest nd that it can etch 
generation—so far as, we in America rauss’s musical and 
know it—has yet upturned. Pray the To such characteri- 
gods that Mr. Sessions prove not aq it that passages 
composer of a single piece. f childhood, or the 


| For the remainder of the concert, Mr. and reo erage gptaiars 
Koussevitzky first bade in a neighbor— > heart. “te gate 
to wit, Mr. Chadwick, warmly received, p es. 4 eee gibt A 
‘as always, in the city where he has 1 and against smug 
| 8 nagination and com- 
Spent his working life and made his place | 'y Death ral 
in American music. Yet, so long as the cal eran Ia 
Symphonic Studies” go unplayed, the apward, surge upon 


conductor could have made a_ better fnsfiguration. Sere 


choice than “Tam o’ Shanter” of yea: lor’ Koussevitzky 's 


terday. Relatively late in his career Mr. ("2 Band. ae eee 


Chadwick b : ‘ e tonal scene for the 
egan to cultivate the tone the memories of 


poem—in this ij - . 
chestra.” It ‘wen tha Aauibonette piaeeet tage bgh aang bern’ 
4 sts of the theme of 
the prescribed. form for symphonic mu- more does he. do 
sic at the turn into the twentieth cen- io hollow of their 
tury, for a decade and more thereafter.hice. Releasing the 
Naturally, it tempted Mr. Chadwick;}.- lots a dpe ain 
with reason he would achieve it, ashige he piles aaaant 
aforetime he had achieved symphoanies,|, cone of the horr 
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| Music, however, does nt prevail 


energy and 
unrelaxing. 
re yrather..tha 
formal structure 
absence of all se 
ternal characterizé 
flinging off only mt 
ingly, Hindemith 
4 er’s response primi 
Jf An, stance, the process 
music should en} 
A NOTABLE § hearing ear and m: 
| Filing sensation was 
| be a quasi-intelle 
Music from the composer’s fertilit; 


The younger con 
. Slow Movemeni written many such 


Beauty—Finale heard, or are likely 


.ica. It is the custo 
— Mr. Chadwij;ody and release 1 
Strauss from a war generation 11 
a Conductor Sti ee ee a 
hackneyed as to n 
OR ONCE Tt is the custom a 
his couraj__to refer this mu: 
ing in &@ sible theories and 
good hea stravinsky. That | 
sions Mr. Kousstand in degree thc 
notable cCompoOSicome part of the 
probably ten dajmusic-making; as 
have forgotten ‘the younger comp 
on that score. Ithese sayings is t 
world is pervers¢hereabouts follies 


i 
} 
he 


Sessions’s future Stravinsky, having’ 
much that his American skies for 
seemed to estabcovery of “Le Sacr 


such case, only good American fash 


methods that the compojser pract 
we listening, or reading, pedant 
out: It prevails by its; immedi 
accumulating impression upon 
in. the quick give-and-take of t 
cert-hall. 3 | 

There, for some of us yesterdz 


i first division of Mr. Session’s Syr 


prevailed because it teemed with 
mie life; because it was in incess 
brant, irresistible motion; becz 
stripped music to the quick as a 
rattern of sound in movement; ft 
it was directed by mental pow 
technical resource into conce 
mental impression. Mr. 


Sesslo “y 


clines the address to the senses < 


by the appeal to the emotions; 


utterly pictorial or characterizing: ee 


gestion; will have no commerce 


—with beauty. He writes a musi ‘ Z ee eae 


the mind to the mind by rhyth 
pelled. It does not matter tu 
whether it releases the post-war 


mechanistic spirit—whatever the: om 
riable matters happen to be; whet 
derives from the polyrhythms of § é 


sky or the intricate counterpoint 
old Netherlanders. Enough that it 
—again for some of us—as a m 
thought and invention, impac 
sinew. 


ed 


In the second movement, which 


paced and grave of musical speec 


Sessions pursues another goal. 
parts far from the relatively eas 
procedure of Hindemith et al. 


‘of a serious cc| few skeletonized ele webs; 


himself. 


slight and litth| both 


clear gain. So 


|Grosso of Hinil Purpose and the 


the leaves of ¢mon scorn. As a , flects the Stravinskian conventig@ 
will know the 
—and keep tha Stravinskian-Hinder "8—onmly In what the new ger 
Mean) sistently in the air. calls ‘‘sonorities.” Mr. Sessions bq as 
his haste the fe | ‘_writing a new and strange musi: 
ing his repenta 
grinding gods. 
more frankly, bi day and generation:for some of us, actually gains “i 
answered Mr. §| composition of a slow movement, alloted to the oe 
own chestra, less half the violins, diy 
custom, by the jj out in his own pa self into webs or filaments of aia 


keep a clearer, firn into that the gospels of Igor are 


For his part Mr, the mind to the mind. He neo 
models and absorbs2-auesting for a new and strange 
in his 


Possibly, there| 28 well as the heare; The webs are broadly shaped 


pect; while in ¢ ings, the formal sirounded patterns of musical soun oe 


movement of this S;are impregnated, as from the a 


went, no one la} It is not developm: hand, with a blended and deepené S 


performance. I themes in the oljicolor, making single and inte 
sufficed to warn! Rather, it is a cour pression upon ear and imag 
they were liste! interlaced or crosse There is contrast between these s¢ 
while a rare mental in! 
aside, Mr. Ses the instrumental with minute motivs gives them se 
gram-book affil wood-winds, brass, The filaments are solo-voices u 
rare exception | CUSSion, rare strin lighter contrasts, isolated and indi 
gift of words é cato. The purpose ized for the instant. The outco 
| propulsive, incisive renew the personal impression 
For partial | Remark also the at unfolding of a new-found beauty 
sions’s Sympha| harmonic vesture ; dered sound, enriched, diversified, 
a novel piece | cording to the exar lated. That beauty is rare and s 
vitzky last se i Strauss or of Debug sensation. If Mr. Sessions will ] 
ian and Pari ible figures better | the word, it is an emotion in itse 
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|oped music. 


overtures and quartet quartets. Yet he- seldom |ags 

worked in it with a like ease and conf» of 

dence: while subject-matter appropriate 

to it, less -timulated his inven 

imagination. he figs, lascivious lan- 
For present instance, ‘Tam 0’ Shanter” ice, the quasi-exotic 

is a well-devised and well-made piece. It harmonic vesture. 

proceeds as @ self-contained, self-devel- no means of the 

With a hint from the pro-[Che coloring “seems 

|gram-book and Burns, it bears forward pigment; the dance- 

the tonal narrative of the haunted ride. y resource for the 

| At the end, it falls into the true ballad- i0ot-born of sensual 

vein of musing recollection. From first | Koussevitzky and 

measure to last, it is well-conducted and hem stirringly off. 

appropriate. Yet nowhere does it touch do in this heyday, 

the humor, fancy and creative vigor of of “Don Quixote,” 

the “Symphonic Sketches”; the individual § of “Zarathustra” 

and American voice in parts of the Sym-f’? For all three, 

phonies; the warmth of invention and to boot, it is high 

imagination in ‘“Adonais” or the ‘‘Mel- | He TP. 

pomene” overture. The more character- | 

istic Chadwick preceded the tone-poems, 

yet among them, perhaps because the 

dates are later and nearer, the conductors 

prefer to linger. 
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For conclusion, Strauss twice over—-in | 
| the tone-poem, ‘‘Death and Transfigura- | 
'tion:” in the dance of Salome from her) 
| music-drama. Let the Beethoven Cen- 
|'tenary Festival be Mr. Koussevitzky’s * 
| excuse for no “Zarathustra,”’ no ‘Don | 
| Quixote,” no “Domestica,’’ upon this sea-_ 
'son’s programs. Most of us: bore pa- 
tiently with him a year ago while he 
| dallied with “An Alpine Symphony;”’ let 
| his repetitions of ‘“‘Don Juan” and ‘Till’ 
‘and, now, ‘“‘Death and Transfiguration”’ 
|whet our appetite for the later and longer 
-tone-poems to come. As yet they come 
not; while with them, by all the signs of 
yesterday, conductor and orchestra would 
outdo themselves. 

To such virtuosity has Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky earried the band that it can etch 

in every Getail of Strauss’s musical and 
delineative design. To such characteri- 
gation has he. carried it that passages 
like the memories of childhood, or the 
recalling of resolute and aspiring youth, 
wring the listening heart. To such 
power has he brought it that the tonal 
| struggle for the ideal and against smug 
content stings the imagination and com- 
forts the spirit. Or grisly Death rains 
its drum-beats: or upward, Surge upon 
surge, rises the transfiguration. Here 
also is music for Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
mind, temperament and hand. The more 
sedulously he sets the tonal scene for the 
signal moments—Ssay the memories of 
childhood, the struggle of life, the in- 
thrusts and outthrusts of the theme of 
transfiguration—the more does he do 
Strauss’s will and in the hollow of their 
hands hold an audience. Releasing the | 
final climax, as a rider lets a horse gain | 
inch by inch his stride, he piles ascent 
| upon ascent until the song of the horr 
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--Yautfuses the tonal mass and the” Heater 


forgets the. substance. of the music for 


the surface-glow and the sonorous sweep. 


So lHkewise with the sensuous trill- 
ings, frenzied whirlings, lascivious lan- 
| guors of Salome’s dance, the quasi-exotic 
instrumental and harmonic vesture. 
Those pages are by no means of the 
“greater”? Strauss. The coloring ‘seems 
sometimes a muddy pigment; the dance- 
rhythms are willed by resource for the 
theater rather than hot-born of sensual 
imagination. Yet Mr. Koussevitzky and 


the orchestra bring them stirringly off. | 
What might they not do in this heyday, 
with the humanities of “Don Quixote,”’ 


the sinews and pemps of “Zarathustra” 
and “Ein Heldenleben”? For all three, 
and the ‘‘Domestica’”’ to boot, it is high 


time. H. Ti; . r. 
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There are three. movements, an intro- 
ductory allegro, marked ‘‘giusto,’’ and 
not ““‘allegro’”’; a largo in song form, 


NEW SYMPHONY AT. .| and a.long and elaborate finale, “all 
SYMPHONY CONCERT | sz’izace'"! somewicmodtied ee. 


Mr Sessions seemingly is convinced 
_thiat there are too many strings in the 
usual orchestra, and that composers 
habitually give them too much to do. 
He uses his violins chiefly for percus- 


Sive effects, in which they supplement 
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From the Lithograph by Liebermann 


in First Performance 


Roger Huntington Sessions Notable 


Composer 
Late ) LF, /F%2¥ 


Mr Koussevitzky, whose interést in 
the younger generation of American 
composers is likely to prove of great 
service to the art of music in this coun- 
try, conducted at yesterday's Sym- 
phony, concert the first public perform- 
ance of a new Symphony in E minor 
: by Roger Huntington Sessions, a work 
'showing notable talent and not a little 
promise. 

Mr Sessions, born at Brooklyn, N Y, 
in 1896, comes of a family long rese 
ident at Old Hadley, Mass. He was 
educated at Kent School, and at Har- 
vard, where he received his bachelor’s 
degree in 1915. He subsequently 
studied and taught music under Hora- 


tio Parker at Yale and under Ernest 
Bloch at Cleveland. He has lately 
been living near Florence, Italy, as 
holder of a Guggenheim fellowship. He 
was present yesterday to acknowledge 
the applause. 

In a program note Mr Sessions says 

at he is “aware of the strong influ- 


But one 
might have Overlooked all traces of 
Bloch in Mr Sessions’ music had he 


nen thus publicly confessed his obliga- 
on. 


“Musical Ideas” 


“These in fluences,’? Mr Sessions 
continues, “I have tried rather to ab- 


sorb than to escape, since I have no 
sympathy with consciously sought 
Originality. . . I am not trying to 
write ‘modern,’ ‘American’ or ‘Neo- 
classic’ music, [ am seeking always 
and only the coherent and living ex- 
pression of my musical ideas.”’ 

Mr Sessions has none the less shown 


marked originality in the plan and the; 


in Sstrumentation 


of this symphony. 


the pianoforte, which in his work is 
also, as in many modern pieces, a 
member of the percussion group of in- 
struments. When he wants distinctive- 
ly violinistic effects he gets them from 
the violas, or cellos, or from a small 
group of violins. The wood winds are 
his mainstay. These ingenuities of 
Scoring are, however, for the most 
part legitimate means to his imagina- 
tive ends, and only occasionally pedan- 
tic mannerisms of style. 

Rhythmic polyphony, reinforced by 
polytonal or atonal harmonic effects, 
with a continual flow of interweaving 
Strands of melody devoid of points of 
repose except at tthe end of move- 
ments, characterize Mr Sessions’ style. 

The slow movement, much of which 
has remarkable beauty and nobility, 
proves Mr Sessions’ native feeling for 
harmony to be at least as stro~z= as 
his rhythmic impulses. Ideas anu ex- 
pression are here felicitously blended. 
The first and last movements are 
based on salient and individual ideas. 
The working out is skillful, yet not de- 
void of spontaneity of effect. 


Notable Talent 


The idiom is throughout that of the 
present musical decade, indubitably 
though not aggressively modernistic. 
Several people were sufficiently an- 
noyed by it yesterday to hiss, nor was 
there general applause before the com- 
poser was led out by Mr Koussevitzky. 

One felt that Mr Sessions has a not- 
able talent, still not quite beyond the 
formative stage, and still too much do- 
minated by the striking individuality 
of Stravinsky. One was grateful to 
Mr Koussevitzky for the opportunity | 
of hearing this American work, which 
compares very favorably with many of | 
the Suretaan novelties we have heard | 
in recent seasons. More of Mr Ses-' 
sions’ music, and a repetition of ) 
H minor Symphony would be welcome 
to those listeners who believe that mu- 
sic is a living art, still near the be-| 
ginning of its evolution. 

The rest of the program included a 
remarkably eloquent performance of 
“Strauss’ ‘Tod und Verklaerung’’ and 
of the dance from his opera “Salome’’; | 
and George W. Chadwick’s ‘Tam | 
O’Shanter,’’ which could certainly be | 
made more vividly dramatic than 38: 
was yesterday. Mr Chadwick rose in 
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vitzky has set music by 


anywhere. Mr. Chadwick’s life 
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music division of the Institute of 


winters. 


gram in mind when writing it; 


in his imagination to suggest one. 


lis. place néar the center of the hall) 
to bow to the applause, but did not 
come to the stage, contrary to the re-. 
cent practice of composers present at 


Next week’s program, the last of the 
season, includes Beethoven’s ‘‘Leonore 
No. 3’? overture, Aubert’s ‘“‘Habanera,”’ 
a novelty by a young Russian, Dukel- 
sky; and Brahms’ First Symphony. 
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THE FIRST SYMPHONY 
OF ROGER SESSIONS 


ANOTHER YOUNG AMERICAN GAINS 


Again the Good Offices of Mr. Koussevitz- 
ky — Music of Incessant Motion and 
Persistent Rhythms and Polyrhythms— 
Broad Contrasts of Color as Well—A 
Gradual Progress in Form and Voices 





N HIS PROGRAM for the Sym- 
phony Concerts of Friday and 
Saturday next, Mr. Kousse- 


Americans: Mr. Chadwick’s tone-poem, 
“Tam o’ Shanter” (after Burns’s baliad) 
in the past well received here; Mr. Roger 
Huntington Sessions’s Symphony in E) 
minor, to be played for the first times 


works are known to his fellow-towns- 
men; Mr. Sessicns is a newcomer. Born 
in Massachusetts in the town of Hadley, 
he graduated from Harvard in 1915; was 
| pupil, for two years, of Horatio Parker 
at Yale; became instructor in the Music 


| ; | | vears during all of which time he studied 
ei) ‘ ) with Mr. Ernest Bloch, then of New 
by | York; went to Cleveland to teach in the 


| | Arts, when it was entrusted to Mr. 

ay Bloch; remained there four years; 

yi | | present is the holder of a Guggenheim 
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| 
| Florence, where he has now spent two 
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analyst would be obliged to mine deeply 
Do- | 
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| it have made a retard to 
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ld probably do the piece 


u he symphony is in three 


Tempo Giusto, a_ slow 
ay and lively Finale. Mr. 
rves an order of climax in 
sions. The last is in com- 
| pry the first makes no 
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bryonic suggestion of that 
ture. The slow division is 
ronventional song-form. In 
mtation also, Mr. Sessions 
the same proportions. The 
at is scored entirely for wind 
ion instruments. Reminded 
nee ef strings in the score, 
quickly replied, ““They ar 
percussion,” by which usag 
W occasionally, and then piz- 
lano is also heard. In thi 
iment strings are included 
| the exact balance that Mr. 
eves: nes, he uses only half the 
‘ourse with all the violas, 
jasses. In the Finale, pre 
dea of orchestral.as well as) 
x, Mr. Sessions uses the full 
estra. 
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is, like most of the younger 


wee "sneration, is the aesthetic | 
o_eestime. tiis theory and prac-, 


tl composition are the theory 
IG’S of the nineteen-twenties, He 
e two strongest influences 
ve been Bloch and Stravin- 
o 
sachu~-), both composers and soe 
Quart-;ram-note to accompany th 
ing at the symphony, how 
onths after completion, ana 
h greater perspective, Mi 
he last that Bloch’s influence is al- 
lub tO4tacking. 
ouns Ss of Stravinsky Mr. Sessions 
activi-y, and flexibility of rhythm 
ing itS»ndness for complex poly- 
re. e: a point of view with in- 
met al. the theory and practice 
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ib, anNdrn to early classic forms 
or Claf-|¢ one with Stravinsky in 
0 1905. cut deeper. For much of 
»sident,; symphony is a music of 
Ae Wilkant motion, motion unyield 
lent. Imost frantic in its insist- 
inected} yp no climaxes,” he says, 
iS ONC8have added, “I prepare for 
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sumnNneris score contains such di- 


non-rallentando”’ in spots 
—€_£ Cjern conductor (meaning 
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Mr. Sessions’s symphony is absolute | gyre y actaton 
- music—as absolute as any classicist ever y theme or a new aivisio 
conceived. The composer had no pro- 


| ont. Or, a quiet passage is 
| lout expression.” Such a 
| bl be taken as an expres: 

| irit of the present age. 
) ing if not machine-like in 


was at work on this sym-) 





motion. © Get heneath this “return to theit is based. These are moti 
classics”; or, as Mr. Sessions has done, tour to invite variety ee fee ak 
choose the new courses without much itment. The movement ode tena 
thought of that return; in both cases the Inning to end with a, b. Nena yin 
insistence on rigid motion will be the tight notes at fair] " pie om 
same. The resulting music belongs to an r-varying Hhultictan’ fog, fect 
eg machine. There is Stravin-’ped by changing accent and lactaas 
sky's; e is also Hindemith’s. the figures, provide an hi pI 
Still another influence, which Mr. Ses- ibility in this rigid rhyth oa pew 
sions did not mention, is discoverable in Course, the rhythms pe th. ° ditterane 
ils score—the influence of jazz. It may res in different parts do n t . aia 
be entirely unconscious with the com- give rise to polyrhythm ° From ke 
poser; while obviously he does not exploit 1terrupted flow of ‘the ei hth. ae 
it as after the manner of sundry young?me, and from the persisten with 
Aroericans. His is the wiser course. Forth the figures are continvent a 
analogy: years ago Debussy practised a®& called this movement a toconta tia 
new harmonic style.” Many attempts™oOny as such, Mr. Sessions 1 es 
there were to work exclusively with the Te in this movement. It is radi sh 
chords peculiar to it. Almost always the hing, intensely active counter an t. 
outcome was disastrous. It was soon Of. dissonant clashes, introduced i 
clear that Debussy’s effects were occa-‘t¥lly spaced time-intervals Within 
sional and incidental; on a plane with _) @ rhythmic, contrapuntal wobaiaer. 
thousand and one other effects; desirable ©XPoOSition” follows the introduc- 
and useful in degree and kind. So with’? 2% Contrasting middle portion—Mr 
jazz. The innovations it offers may be as!0M8 Speaks of it as a “cadenza”— 
ore reaqhing as the new harmonies of Paracterized chiefly by much lighter 
ebussy. But they are not self-sufficient, |@Sttation. There is modified | re: 
Chey may only fertilize rhythmic prac- ment of the first division and a 
tice as the ways of Debussy fertilized the | Which recalls the introduction. 
uarmonic practice of his day. They may |© 5°C°nd movement is conceived as a 
add to the common fund of effects profit- Pent of contrasting orchestral color 
ably. In such wise, as one more possible, P#°e iS Slow. A broad sentence for 
and good, rhythmic effect, Mr. Sesatane orchestral combination, savy the lower 
uses his jazz—whether consciously or not ©*? Will be followed by another +en- 
matters not at all. Sufficient it is that he ® ©dually broad, for another combina- 
useS Syncopations in a manner in which | P®rhaps lower winds,—bassoons 
no one before Gershwin, Berlin and Cop. ‘8: !OW clarinets. Rapi.. changes of 
‘and—or rather before Mr. Chadwick, eS, contrasts in details, there are 
with his broad developments of rag-time 1 Further, each sonorous group 
(the rhythmic basis of jazz) in his early 'S t° Carry its own theme, a theme 
string quartets and symphonies—could icularly Suitable to its intrinsic color. 
Sessions says that he is fond of or 
« Bs tral color as such, and, therefore 
| The score of the Symphony in E minor ht a form of treatment which would 
bears dedication ‘To my Father.” The ‘S@ it in the clearest contrasts. Again 
ideas that developed into this symphony ©f Orchestration is the earmark of a 
were first conceived in the summer of '@ Section. There single voices con- 
1925, when they were planned as mat-; With each othier, in lieu of the or- 
ter for a string quartet. The strine tral masses of the first and the last 
quartet, however, did not grow from ion. A fiute, a clarinet, a solo Violin, 
Sg More and more this material] ptr by piano figures bear the bur- 
tise pointing the way to orchestral ves- ? his section. The last division is a 
ure, with which Mr. Sessions finally tened and quieter repetition of the | 
chaise’ it. For a year not much work 
cg ; done upon 3 the ‘symphony. In © hind movement, in E major, is in 
ce Seine of 1926 Sessions took it ac- (2*0rm. The exposition is regular. 
ively in hand. The-first movement was ‘St theme is simple, a second con- | 
complete Dec. 5, 1926; the second, Jan. a a number of sub-divisions. The de- 
L927; the third, Jan. 31, 1927. ment-section introduces new ideas. | 
(he chief interest of the first move- TeC@apPitulation and the short coda 
ment is rhythmic. Like the music of 0th regular. The movement is bri ht | 
the oldest classicists, it proceeds almost 8#Y in stylé. The mental and “ig | 
entirely in one key, without modulation ° Processes that go into the making | 
any importance. , Hence to speak of © first two movements go also into| 
sonata-form is out of the question. A naking of the third. A. H M. a 
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lis. place néar the center he bably do the piece 

is place néar’the center of the ing so, he would probat ) th ; 

to bow to the applause, but didan injustice. The symphony 18 In three 
come to the stage, contrary to thmovements—a Tempo Giusto, a slow 
cent practice of composers prese}movement, a gay and lively Finale. Mr. 
these concerts. it seeee ‘Sessions preserves an order of climax in 
‘Next week’s program, the last othe three divisions. The last is in com- 
season, includes Beethoven’s ‘“‘Leplete sonata-form; the first makes lo 
sky; and Brahms’ First Symphoncast in the conventional song-form. In 

P. his instrumentation also, Mr. Sessions 

, / | 

MUSIC OF THE TIME: and percussion instruments. Reminded 
of the presence ef strings in the score, 

()F ROGER OES SIO secon movement strings are included 

but to obtain the exact balance that Mr 

Sessions wishes, he uses only half the 


No. 3” overture, Aubert’s ‘““Haban more than embryonic suggestion of that 
a novelty by a young Russian, Delaborate structure. The slow division |s 
has observed the same proportions. The 

first movement is scored entirely for wind 

\Mr. Sessions quickly replied, “They ar 

THE FIRST SYMPHON part of the percussion,’ by which usag 
‘they play only occasionally, and then piz- 

vicato. A piano is also heard. In th 

ile violins—of course with all the violas, 

‘collos and basses. In the Finale, pre 


ANOTHER YOUNG AMERICAN GA Cellos and eee orchestral as well 2° 


formal climax, Mr. Sessions uses the full 
modern orchestra. 
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A HEARING 
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Again the Good Offices of Mr. Kousse: Mr. Sessions, like most of the younger 


ky — Music of Incessant Motion American generation, is the aesthetic) 
child of his time. His theory and prac-, 


h fe “gaet 
Persistent Rhythms and Polythyt " ice of musical composition are the theory 


Broad Contrasts of Color as Welang practice of the nineteen-twenties. Fe 
Gradual Progress in Form and Voiisays that the two strongest influences 


upon him have been Bloch and Stravin- 


sy. When he was at work on this sym-) 


N HIS PROGRAM for the Sphony he felt both composers and Se 
phony Concerts of Friday said in a program-note to accompany the 
Saturday next, Mr. Kovtpiece. Looking at the symphony. how: 
vitzky has set music by ever, some months after completion, anc 
Americans: Mr. Chadwick’s tone-p(iherefore with greater perspective, M1 
“Tam o’ Shanter” (after Burns’s baSessions feels that Bloch’s influence is al- 
in the past well received here; Mr. Rmost wholly lacking. ch 
Huntington Sessions’s Symphony ii From study of Stravinsky Mr. Sessions 
minor, to be played for the first tigained freedom and flexibility of rhytiim 
anywhere. Mr. Chadwick’s life as well as fondness for complex poly: 
works are known to his fellow-to'rhythmiec style; a point of view with in- 
men; Mr. Sessicns is a newcomer. Istrumentation; the theory and practice 
in. Massachusetts in the town of Hatwhich Stravinsky has followed in recent 
he graduated from Harvard in 1915; years. Mr. Sessions, however, does not 
pupil, for two years, of Horatio Pastress a return to early classic forms 
at Yale; became instructor in the Mije is more at one with Stravinsky in 
Department of Smith College for things which cut deeper. For much of 
years during all of which time he stu yy. Sessions’s sympho.y is a music of 
with Mr. Ernest Bloch, then Of motion, incessant motion, motion unyield- 
York; went to Cleveland to teach Injng, motion almost frantic in its insist- 


music division of the Institute of -enoe. “I build up no climaxes,” he says, 


Arts, when it was entrusted to and he might have added, “I prepare for | 


Bloch; remained there rour y zenp none” For his score contains such dl- 
present is the holder. gla Guggen rections as “non-rallentando” in spots 
fellowship entitling him to residenc' ere a pre-modern conductor (meaning 
taro wae Se unee HOw “spent pre-1924) might have made a retard to 
win ‘ : : Lam 4 29 \- 

; a emphasize a cadence or point the appeal 
ee ne na ciaeuiclat “ance of a new theme or a new coho 
seideived., The ‘composer had no of the movcment. Or, a parca eh samara 7 
¢ram in mind when writing it; labelled without expression. Puen S 
analyst would be obliged to mine deMmusic may well be taken as an exp! ee 
in his imagination to suggest one. sion of the spirit of the present age. 
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the tnexorable quality of its rhythmic 
motion. Get heneath this “return to the 
classics’: or, as Mr. Sessions has done, 
choose the new courses without much 
thought of that return; in both cases the 
insistence on rigid motion will be the 
same. The resulting music belongs to an 
age of the machine. There is Stravin- 
sky’s: there is also Hindemith’s. 

Still another influence, which Mr. Ses- 
sions did not mention, is discoverable in 
his score—the influence of jazz. It may 
be entirely unconscious with the com- 
yoser; while obviously he does not exploit 
it as after the manner of sundry young 
Aroericans. His is the wiser course. For 
analogy: years ago Debussy practised a 
new harmonic style. 


there were to work exclusively with the 


chords peculiar to it. Almost always the 
outcome was disastrous. It Was soon 
clear that Debussy’s effects Were occa- 


and useful in degree and kind. So with 
iazz. The innovations it offers may be as 
far reaghing as the new harmonies of 
Debussy. But they are not self-sufficient. 
They may only fertilize rhythmic prac- 


tice as the ways of Debussy fertilized the | 


harmonic practice of his day. They may 
add’ to the common fund of effects profit- 
ably. In such wise, as one more possible, 
and good, rhythmic effect, Mr. Sessions 
uses his jazz—whether consciously or not 
matters not at all. Sufficient it is that he 
uses syncopations in a manner in which 
no one before Gershwin, Berlin and Cop- 
land—or rather before Mr. Chadwick, 
With his broad developments of rag-time 
(the rhythmic basis of jazz) in his early 
string quartets and symphonies—could 
have done, 

The score of the Symphony in EK minor 
bears dedication ‘“‘To my Father.’ The 
ideas that developed into this symphony 
were first conceived in the summer of 


1925, when they were planned as mat-, 


ter for a string quartet. The string 
quartet, however, did not grow from 
them. More and more this material 
kept pointing the way to orchestral ves- 
ture, with which Mr. Sessions finally 
clothed it. For a year not much work 
Was done upon the symphony. In 
the spring of 1926 Sessions took it ac- 
tively in hand. The-first movement was 
complete Dec. 5, 1926; the second, Jan. 2, 
1927; the third, Jan. 31, 1927. 

The chief interest of the first move- 
ment is rhythmic. Like the music of 
the oldest classicists, it proceeds almost 
entirely in one key, without modulation 
of any importance. , Hence to speak of 
sonata-form is out of the question. A 
short introduction exposes the two 


atic “elements’’ on which the move- 
t is based. These are motivs of a 
our to invite variety of rhythmit 
itment. The movement proceeds from 
inning to end with a continuous flow 
‘ight notes at fairly rapid pace. 
r-varying multiples of eights, 
aped by changing accent and placing 
the figures, provide an exhilarating 
ibility in this rigid rhythmic scheme. 
course, the rhythms of the different 
res in different parts do not coincide, 
give rise to polyrhythm. From the 
iterrupted flow of the eighth-note 
sme, and from the persistence with 
ch the figures are continued, some 
e called this movement a toccata. Of 


Many attempts™°ony as such, Mr. Sessions is not 
. re in this movement. It is rather a 


hing, intensely active counterpoint, 
of dissonant clashes, introduced at 


‘fully spaced time-intervals. Within 


sional and incidental; on a plane with a}, 2 Thythmic, contrapuntal scheme, 


thousand and one other effects; desirable, 


exposition”’’ follows the _ introduc- 
; a contrasting middle portion—Mr. 


sions speaks of it as a “cadenza’— 
haracterized chiefly by much lighter 


iestration. There is modified — re- 
ment of the first division, and a 
| Which recalls the introduction. 
.e second movement is conceived as a 
ement of contrasting orchestral color. 
‘pace is slow. A broad sentence for 
orchestral combination, say the lower 
2s, will be followed by another ‘en- 
e, equally broad, for another combina- 
perhaps lower winds,—bassoons, 
is, low clarinets. Rapi.. changes of 
rities, contrasts in details, there are 
b, Further, each sonorous group 
is to carry its own theme, a theme 
icularly suitable to its intrinsic color. 
Sessions says that he is fond of om 
tral color as such, and, therefore, 
ht a form of treatment which would 
se it in the clearest contrasts. Again, 
er orchestration is the earmark of a 
lle section. There single voices con- 
with each other, in lieu of the or- 
tral masscs of the first and the last 
ion. A flute, a clarinet, a solo violin, 
orted by piano figures bear the bur- 
of this section. The last division is a | 
tened and quieter repetition of the | 


e third movement, in E major, is in 
ta-form. The exposition is regular. 
rst theme is simple, a second con-. 
a number of sub-divisions. The de-. 
mment-section introduces new ideas. 
recapitulation and the short coda) 
ioth regular, The movement is bright | 
gay in style. The mental and es-.| 
© processes that go into the making | 
ie first two movements go also into. 
naking of the third. A. H. M. 
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' first movement is scored entirely for wind 
MUSIC OF THE TIME and percussion instruments. Reminded 
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of the presence eof strings in the score, 


\Mr. Sessions quickly replied, “They ar 
THE FIRST SY MPHON part of the percussion,” by which usagi 
‘they play only occasionally, and then piz- 
vicato. A piano is also heard, In the 


ES S[Q secon movement strings are included 
but to obtain the exact balance that Mr 


Sessions wishes, he uses only half the 
violins—of course with all Aaa 
, ‘cellos and basses. In the Finale, pre: 
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} | thematic “elements” on which the move- 


ment is based. These are motivs of a 
contour to invite variety of rhythmit 
treatment..The movement proceeds from 
beginning to end with a continuous flow 
of eight notes at fairly rapid pace. 
Ever-varying multiples of eights, 
grouped by changing accent and placing 
of the figures, provide an exhilarating 
flexibility in this rigid rhythmic scheme. 
Of course, the rhythms of the different 
figures in different parts do not coincide, 
and give rise to polyrhythm. From the 
uninterrupted flow of the eighth-note 
scheme, and from the persistence with 
Which the figures are continued, some 
have called this movement a toccata. Of 
‘harmony as such, Mr. Sessions is not 
aware in this movement. It is rather a 
seething, intensely active counterpoint, 
full of dissonant clashes, introduced at 
carefully spaced time-intervals. Within 
such a rhythmic, contrapuntal scheme, 
an “exposition” follows the introduc- 
tion; a contrasting middle portion—Mr. 
| Sessions speaks of it as a “cadenza’’— 
|is characterized chiefly by much lighter 
| orchestration. There is modified re: 
| statement of the first division, and a 
' coda which recalls the introduction. 
| ‘The second movement is conceived as a 
| movement of contrasting orchiestral color. 
The pace is slow. A broad sentence for 
| one orchestral combination, say the lower 
| strings, will be followed by another ‘en- 
' tence, equally broad, for another combina- 
tion, perhaps lower winds,—bassoons, 
horns, low clarinets. Rapi.. changes of 
sonorities, contrasts in details, there are 
none. Further, each sonorous group 
seems to carry its own theme, a theme 
particularly suitable to its intrinsie color. 
Mr. Sessions says that he is fond of or» 
chrestral color as such, and, therefore, 
Sought a form of treatment which would 
release it in the clearest contrasts. Again, 
lighter orchestration is the earmark of a 
middle section. There single voices con- 
| trast with each other, in lieu of the or- 
chestral masscs of the first and the last 
| division. A flute, a clarinet, a solo violin, 
_Supported by piano figures bear the bur- 
den of this section. The last division is a | 
Shortened and quieter repetition of the | 
first. 
The third movement, in EB major, is in > 
sonata-form. The exposition is regular. 
A first theme is simple, a second con: | 
tains a number of sub-divisions. The de- | 
velopment-section introduces new ideas. 
The recapitulation and the short coda 
are both regular. The movement is bright 
and gay in stylé. The mental and eS - 
tffetic processes that go into the making | 
of the first two movements g0 also into. 
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the making of the third. A. H. M. 
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FORTY-SIXTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-SIX & TWENTY-~SEVEN 


Twenty-fourth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 29, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 30, at 8.15 o'clock 


Beethoven. : Overture to “‘Leonore,” No. 3, Op. 72 


Dukelsky | Suite from the Ballet, “Zéphyr et Flore’? 


‘ Divertissements des Muses— 
Andante non troppo. 
Variations: Giocoso. 
Allegretto commodo. 


Risoluto. 
Coda: Andante. 
Finale: Allegro non troppo. 


(First Performance) 


Aubert. ; Sng Habanera 


Wagner Ride of the Valkyries from “The Valkyrie’ 


Brahms . Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68 


Un poco sostenuto; Allegro. 

Andante sostenuto. 

Un poco allegretto e grazioso. 

Adagio; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 


a anenneeeeememmm ee 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


For Announcement of Next Season see page 2017 


_ The Massachusetts Division of the University Extension and the Boston Public 
brary announce a Fourth Series of Lectures on the Boston Symphony Concerts 
beginning Wednesday, October 5, 1927, at 8.15, at the Public Library. 


The permanent Lecturer, assisted b 
, a y composers and artists, will be Prof 
John P. Marshall of Boston University. : iia | 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collection 
of the Boston Public Library one week before the 
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Twenty-fourth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 29, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 30, at 8.15 o'clock 





1 8. 7s Ly L'or \ a9 *« - " 
Beethoven : , : : ()verture LO Leonore. No — t On, 12 


T 


Wukelsky , , Suite from the Ballet. 7 énhvr 


Divertissements des Muses— 


Andante non troppo. 
“| Variations: Giocoso. 
Allee re (tO COMMON 
| 


RR isoluto. 


Coda: Andant e 


A ‘ . 


Finale: Alleer ) non troppo. 





Co.uposer and Conservatory Director , 


’ ’ P 
# [ I poco sostenulro AALICLV TO. 


rT] | n poco allegretto « TTQAZ10SO 
' ." — ist 


IV. Adagio: Allegro non troppo. n 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORT! 


—_ 1. : , ; , : 
[ nere will pe an intermission before the sympnony 


“George w. Chadwick.” 


lor Announcement of Next Season see page 2017 











ihe Massachusetts Division of the [ niversity kK xtension and the Koston Public 

rary announce a Fourth Series of Lectures on the Boston Symphony Concert 

inning Wednesday, October 5, 197; , at 8.15, at the Public Library 
j , . — 
ihe permanent Lecturer, assisted by composers and artists, will he 


a, Marshall of Boston | niversity. 
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to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music Collectio 


i) 


of the Joston i ublic Librarv one week hefarea th a ern. r? 


194] 


Incidentally he was the brother or? 
Zephyrus, the west wind, and the. 
~_— or southwest wind Auster or! 
Notus. : 


1, A fine fellow, this Boreas, we repeat, 
| ‘whose stormy wooing of Oreithyia is 
. told in a magniticenc chorus in Swin- 


burne’s “Erectheus.” 
It would seem from Dukelsky’s music 


that Boreas blew stormy blasts throught- 


7 . | out the frolics of the Muses. 
Last F riday Performance Here again is an instance where 


. music for a ballet may be much more 

of the 46th Season Stirs oe ea ye re a read it a 

| ° panies action on the eatre’s stage. 
| Enthusiasm It was not easy to associate the music | 
| played yesterday with the Grecian. 
| Muses or with any Muses save perhaps 
M those of Montmartre. ‘There was little 
R. KOUSSEVITZKY or no suggestion of a ballet in the or- 
dinary meaning of the word; little to 

IS GIVEN OVATION | remind one of a pas seul or terpsi- 
chorean ensemble. Furthermore, Besoy 

wer musical chief idea was net important, 

Men ahde ahd I hes *; while the variations were interesting 

. IP HALE Chiefly by the instrumentation which 
The 24th and last Friday afterncon | was not so ingenious or unexpécted as 
concert of the Boston Symphony or- | to make amends for the comparative 


chestra’s 46th season took place yes- |dulness of the whole composition. 


| f Borea 
terday afternoon. Mr. Koussevitzky had ig los +. geno “More then, cad 


arranged the following program: Beet- the hearer was tempted to cry out in 
hoven, Overture to “Leonore,” No, 3, | the words of the old song. 


Dukelsky, § “Cease rude Boreas, blustering railer.” 
Sule from the Ballet |. Dukelsky, who sojourncd in New York 


“ _—- aS. ge et et 


= — 
Fo te 


2 ov 2 «+ Slaw 


wephyr and Flora.” Aubert, Habanera. in the season of 1922-23, when an over- 
Wagner, Ride of the Valkyries. Brahms, | ture by him was produced there—is 
Symphony No, 1, C minor, (only in his 24th year, ‘Those who know 

The excerpts from Dukelsky’s Suite 'him say he has decided talent. In a 


. e t in Evans of Lon- 
were performed for the first time. They | aes said: “T hee ‘all modeeiien? 


consisted of the Divertissements of the ; and I love being modern. I believe only 
Muses (Andante non troppo; three of }in construction in the truly classical 
the Variations: Coda; Andante and the ee wade Boomer = + Age ee 
4 Oo construct a fox-tro an to e 
ages see The ballet itself was produced thousand ‘poems’ on golden fishes, bald 
onte Carlo in April, 1925. There Chinamen, or oyster-shells as the so- 
were performances later at Paris and ; called ‘modernists’ do.’’ A bit of a 
at London by Diaghilev’s Ballet Russe. oF pe pe cag gf ba ros wee 
The _{|not care whether he calie imself a 
sical pn Fae not to be found in a Clas reactionary or an anarchist in music, 
onary. Boreas, as M. Diag- | if he would only write pages that would. 
hiley puts it, fell in love with his sister- interest, even by their wild enormity. | 
in-law Flora. Por the manner in} Aubert’s Habanera was brought out: 
which he attempted to win her he was = a — hy without’ w stanes en 
ut to death b : | g : 
P oe By the Muses who all fell} guorous charm. This is soon lost in | 
in love with him at once. The nine | passionate outcries. These die away. 
Muses wore pork-pie hats and ,Car~ | with the opening theme entering little 
Tings; Flora was dressed to the waist by little and slowly into the subcon- 
as tor the Champs skilysees, but javer | Scious, to quote from M. Vuillermoz’ de- 
Spol ted spotted tights; Zephr wore a/| scription of the piece, a description that 
jockey’s cap; Boreas was dressed or un-| is a fine example of hifalutin. The ever 
dressed “In the manner of the Min- recurring, swaying rhythm of the dance 
Olans. Why in this manner? For brought to mind yesterday that grim 
Boreas was at home in a Thracian and haunting opera of Laparra’s “La- 
cave. He was a fine fellow in his Way, | Habanera,” heard here in the palmy 
if he did carry off Oreithyia, the daugh-| days of the Boston Opera House, 
ter of Erectheus, tor in the Persian Mr. Koussevitzky gave a remarkably 
yer ue befriended the Athenians by}dramatic performance of the drama- 
sesroying the ships of their enemy. overture of Beethoven’s. 


*"s oN, : 
¥ A 


Vladimir Dukelsky | | 


hod 


on Re ee I Deena teat Ae tne 
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The Valkyries rode at furious speed.] vinsky, or at any rate With Proko- CY MPHONIG ENDING: oe ie «Be If recision permits) 
Not that one would have their steeds} fieff? Possibly, but not by virtue of ‘ oes 8) say, is at odds 
r of the or- Evidently that’ 
boughs on their harness drawing se-} that this score may be illuminating | 
dately a carry-all from the old village} ,. , musical commentary on an | ai ta cca 
| : s le e cus- 
one would have wished a little more en t of rejoicing yiece—sometimes 
pomp in the superb figures on which The principal theme is a broad mel- TWO OUT ()f PARI Sohsougor flat argu y program. By 
‘audience enjoyed the tumultuous rush} purposes and employed in much the iy » triumph”—as immer. Besid 
‘and was enthusiastic. While the tempo | musical comedy manner. There is a Jr ANA, vv» 30. (qa | orchestral vir- sometimes ee 
phony was certainly faster than that} And that is about all. Possily one of $ its hands as pricks of con: 
‘of a Brahmsian allegretto, so that| the symphonies of this composer FAREWELL ers had beens variations and 
sion of the desired “grace,” the per- Hier: 1 als t tet the fashion 
1 . Aubert’s “Habanera” failed to bet- ' ‘ oti ir the Diaghilev 
ee ve wee Crete ene ter the impression it made when Mr. Current Fashion With the Third guest at Sym- oung Russian of 
Before and after the concert Mr.}Monteux presented it in if es ard “conservative” diversions of th 
| I , . in 1923. Its mien is melancholy, — ‘ Mi ee amelie! : fers . the 
Koussevitzky was assured by the pro- | Hall in 1923. Its mien Is n ( It— Young Mr. Dukelsky Mildly — 4 4, (t when Ibutie’ apcual al 
him of the high regarded affection inj¢omposer of Spanish dance music? poe 
which he is held by the audiences of tte ipaggh ite Dance-Tune — Brahms Thirty Years !SS8°V!tzky—and ot when women 
Strange fellow. ye Pa eg ae ifies and exalts *fore the Muses 
concert will be repeated tonight. ; a oe “eget ahahiy : erwards—Also Conductors . 
A féw remarks on the season now| Siduously. The Valkyrs probanty | —_— e, pointing of §’ Whom he pur. 
tomorrow. tance. The symphony received a T Is the hundredth year since Beet- it. launching of *rse resolution to 
‘thrilling performance — conductor hoven’s death. It is also the year of gtress, as a; Sibly, the Finale, 
ahi hevke ted | it seemed, Mr. Koussevitzky began | lesis : 
close there was a remarkable mani lh . 5 ineesiee a9 ree an’, even his epi- fesisn and cele 
\festation by both audience and or- r rig linal program for the season with piness of virtue 
| 
t 


Boston Symphony 


go as plump horses with asparagus} this suite. It is quite conceivable n s. Sing, Leo 

BURTHOVEN, BRAHMS, "2° thouen 

: : ence on the 

church after the morning service; but amusing ballet. As music it is banal. 
‘the “Ride” is based. Nevertheless the | ody well adapted for musical comedy ‘m it at. this his 
‘of the third movement of the sym-j| great deal of bustle in the Finale. PLEASURES OF MUSIC, RITES OF, While at the jat in the spring 
there was hardly time for the expres- would be more compelling. cee Wl wily! voigt of Stock- m “Zephyr and 
eloquent. "Leonora” and Good Reason to Question @r of Mr. Mon- the Variations 
longed and hearty applause that greeted | put why? Is that the effect on the Aubert, Imagination and a Spanish ‘ed us last win- disturbing ele- 
the Boston Symphony orchestra. ‘The The Overture was interpreted as- hemory outdoes tin. love with 
ended will be found in The Herald of | broke all speed records for their dis- struments. He end this unseem- 
‘and orchestra at their best. At the | seethoven Festivals. Therefore, jpet from high fecounts the ac- 
eethoven’s third ‘“‘Leonora’”’ Overture, ve that Beet (carnate. 


} 
» 
> 


7 ~y 
Closes Season ‘ehestra for Mr. Koussevitzky. 


fo ee . 00) oe | The orchestra’s season has been 
“ches- 


though he had played it no longer ago with this thira matter, since 
i Ql, ‘ “+ . - a : s ~— 2 . éé_. 
a | | | a | han last December. It exhibited as well p give reasons! “absolute” and 
WE Boston Sym yhonv O remarkable in se\ eral yg vox | the precision, power and flexibility to ic was written pred from the 
; | Peethov Veastivi ‘obably was tne | whicl as . . str | " tetiasii : 
tra. Serge Koussevitzky, conduc- Beethoven Festival proba MM) rey | which he has brought the orchestra, and ne was already Bymphony Hall. 
ee ae most notable observance 1n America | we listeners were taking leave of him [notes on ruled |.vas interesting 
tor, closes its forty-sixth season} of the composer’s centenary, includ- and it until next October. He put hsations, emo- y it was apt and 
with this week’s pair of concerts, injing within a week performances of | through the Overture—tke words are him. Hewould’ it was_ keen- 
Symphony Hall, Boston. The pro- the nine symphonies, the Mass in D pecan advisedly—exactly according to cur- | hint at them; ; rhythmically it 
nee ‘and some chamber music, besides | rent precept and example, unless, by /stra their cue. rit. Occasionally 
5 | fasel tributes, sheer force of temperament, he went both jen ‘as regard-1 and unconven- 
ee Overture ‘‘Leonore” No, 3 | Nine works had their first per- saotttar aa he tig goes at Symphony each separate. The substance, 
JUKEISKY i lhe a re sla | fia iat Gericke, rehearsi Sc ’o [ ie eniritial ssi r 
Suite from the Ballet, “Zéphyr et Fiore’) formances this season, 25 were heard | Symphony in C unioe Wah tke aden The cae ee ors ag tea 
Aubert ‘Habanera” | for the first time in Boston. Of these Neve es. 42 ues hte ha ade the orches- (the climax of 'udge it trivial. 
“day hdl Sie aa oa 9 Pj de er pA ait sind 34. Bart6k’s Dance Suite left the ete the thiva ont % ee een snoush in the ause lt Was s0 
3rahms ymphony No. 1 in C minor deepest impression. Delius’s “Song akied ate Mean ide hae | i uae Ninth Ar prioen because 
Vladimir Dukelsky is 23 years old. | of the High Hills,” Vaughan Wil- 'conceivable dr | sage hi ee every. ne second | Which Comite 
Thee ; Pe aoa wep | ons | able op out of every possible Pethoven hady this time, is a 
Having begun to compose at the age | liams Norfolk Rhapsody and Hill's | measure. opsis of “Fide- an temperament 
: . “TT Jlaeg’ . "e¢ j AS- Not 1c ‘ es 2 ope 9 hg Cay 4 celal . | . ; 
of 8, he has a considerable list of | Lilacs’ are remembered iia Meeip a8 | OF only does he “dramatize” thej| the third, he the imaginative 
eas , > hi , ; ure, Of the items played for the irs ) MUsSiC—In which process Beethoven did nhodox overture Might detect a 
compositions to his credit, including | tj anvwhere. Roger H. Sessions’s '& good job one hundred ¢ eis S| { ’ mt : 
t | ime an) ere, DEC 25. HSS: os Sent sod one hundre and twenty years pod of emotion, train, according 
wo symphonies, three piano con- | Symphony in E minor seems at this |as0—ne divides it also into acts and d infused intojet and costumed 


certos, three operas and chamber | distance the most significant. foams 7 Uhere is the suspensive and ation here-and'y Olympus not 
‘4 : -ar'ct ‘mysterl , rp - ; aide ; i . ; : 
music. His ballet, “Zéphyr et Flore,” | At the close of Mr. Koussevitzky § Mysterious prologue; the act of storm/jls, there is lit-They say that a 
° = ows :; . ’ 
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was perofrmed in Monte Carlo, Paris, 
London and Berlin in 1925. This 
Suite, made last year, had its first 
performance yesterday. 

Diaghileff is proud of having “dis- 
covered,” along with Stravinsky and 
Prokofieff, this third Russian com- 


| poser, Will Dukelsky rank with Stra- 


third season, the orchestra is at a 
‘high point of virtuosity. If the con- 


ductor sometimes gives highly indi- 
vidualized readings of master works, 
hig programs and his performances 
are almost invariably stimulating. It 


is understood he will return next sea- | 
|son; for how long is not announced. 


Li A. 5. 


ed 


and stress, suffering and submission: the ty, in the third certo prompted 
celebrated scene of the distant trumpets;} beginning tod ‘“‘Zephyr and 
the act of salvation, rejoicing and final isurge of emo- might also have 
frenzied tumult. Upon each episode the Bion. Into the 

| conductor and, at his bidding, the or- he musico-dra- 8sevitzky has re- 
Poe ast wreak themselves. If need lio” Reethoveny this and that 
fen was the pace, especially at the be- Therefore this ed deserving and 
| Sinning; or leap from reminiscent tran- | Finale of the Shelved. It.is a 
| auillity the quotation from Florestan’s which, by the igidom cultivated 
oe ee FY passion of manifold sound, excels), should! door comp re 
ber “strung. Prepare the entrance of the lal sweep and? in either hand; 
;trumpet, as a playwright clears the jailing as inci- pices remind his 
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The Valkyries rode at furious speed. 
Not that one would have their steeds 
go as plump horses with asparagus 
boughs on their harness drawing se- 
dately a carry-all from the old village 
church after the morning service; but 
one would have wished a little more 
omp in the superb figures on which 
the “Ride” is based. Nevertheless the 
audience enjoyed the tumultuous rush 
and was enthusiastic. While the tempo 
of the third movement of the sym- 
phony was certainly faster than that 
of a Brahmsian allegretto, so that 
there was hardly time for the expres- 
sion of the desired “grace,” the per- 
formance as a whole was stirring and 
eloquent. 

Before and after the concert Mr. 


Koussevitzky was assured by the pro- 


longed and hearty applause that greeted 
him of the high regarded affection in 
which he is held by the audiences of 
the Boston Symphony orchestra. The 
concert will be repeated tonight. 

A féw remarks on the season now 
ended will be found in The Herald of 
tomorrow. 


Bosion Symph ony 
Closes Season 
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| HE Bonton Syn'phony 

| tra, Serge Koussevitzky, conduc- 
tor, closes its forty-sixth season 


| with this week’s pair of concerts, in 


es- 


'Symphony Hall, Boston. The pro- 


2Tram: 
Beethoven Overture ‘‘Leonore” No, 3 
Dukelskyv 

Suite from the Ballet, ‘‘Zéphyr et Fiore” 
Aubert ‘‘Habanera”’ 
ea “Ride of the Valkyrs” 


Brahms......Symphecny No. 1 in C minor | 


99 


ad 


Vladimir Dukelsky is years old. 
Having begun to compose at the age 


of 8, he has a considerable list of | 


compositions to his credit, including 
two symphonies, three piano con- 
certos, three operas and chamber 
music. His ballet, ‘“‘Zéphyr et Flore,” 


London and Berlin in 
Suite, made last year, had its first 
performance yesterday. 

Diaghileff is proud of having “dis- 
covered,” along with Stravinsky and 


Prokofieff, this third Russian com-_ 
| poser, Will Dukelsky rank with Stra- | 


i but why? 


vinsky, or at any rate with 


fieff? Possibly, but not by vi 
this suite. It is quite con 
that this score may be illu 
as a musical commentary 
amusing ballet. As music it 
The principal theme is a br 
ody well adapted for musical 
purposes and employed in 
musical comedy manner. T 
great deal of bustle in th 
And that is about all. Possi 
the symphonies of this 
would be more compelling. 

Aubert’s ‘‘Habanera”’ faile 
ter the impression it made Vv 
Monteux presented it in 8; 
Hall in 1923. Its mien is mel 
Is that the effect 
‘composer of Spanish dance 
Strange fellow. 

The Overture was interpre 

siduously. The Valkyrs Dp 
broke all speed records for th 
tance. The symphony 
‘thrilling performance - 
‘and orchestra at their best. 4.) 
close there was a remarkable ret 
\festation by both audience alg, 
‘ehestra for Mr. Koussevitzky. ey 
| The orchestra’s season hasue- 
} 


hs 


ut 


by 


remarkable in several respectsre- 
‘Beethoven Festival probably wanes 
‘most notable observance in Ar in 
_of the composer’s centenary, i7en 
ing within a week performan e 
the nine symphonies, the Mas¢© 
‘and some chamber music, ret 
oral tributes. 

| Nine works had their 
formances this season, 25 werg 
for the first time in Boston. @ 
134, Bart6k’s Dance Suite 
deepest impression, Delius, 
of the High Hills,” Vaugh 
‘liam's Norfolk Rhapsody am 
‘“Lilaes’ are remembered wit® 
ure. Of the items played for @ 
‘time anywhere, Roger H,. Seg 
‘Symphony in E minor seems 
‘distance the most significant. 

| At the close of Mr. Koussevk 
‘third season, the orchestra 


' sO 
} of 


vidualized readings of master ren 

his programs and his perforntvé 

are almost invariably stimulati 

(is understood he will return ne 
json; for how long is not anno}, 
ed 
| ant 
cet 


for the impending hero. If recision permit. 
| flings up a_ proclaiming, say, is at odds 
ute, hold the remainder of the or- Evidently that’ 
chestra in the lower depths. Sing, Leo | 
nora, to the “Grosser Gott,’”’ as though 
> ; 
; YOu ‘were in vperatic presence on the >, jaudable cus: 
stage. Let the final riot of rejoicing ,; e- 
shake the foundations of wicked Pizzar- he Bassin 
ro’s castle—and also of the orchestra. ei th rp ng 
| Now all this may be “a triumph’-—as immer ' Bachhert 
ihe press-agents call it—of orchestral vir- ;9metimes make 
tuosity and “expression”; while at the ;at ih the sp rh 
1926, or 141,097. (| end every audience claps its hands as pricks oF pe 
April this year was 70.0° 4 though its emotional wii ‘ers had been 3 cag 3 sig . pain 
th 2 Vi ons and 
pared with 70.11 on Mas‘ gladly wrung. Mr. Schnéevoigt of Stock-m “Zephvr ¢ 
: ; Lepnoyt and 
70.77 on April 1, 1926. || holm and Scheveningen set the fashion jr the Diaghilev 
Of the total number © in Boston when he was guest at Sym- oung Stussien of 
stockholders on the firs! phony Hall in the final year of Mr. Mon- the Variations 
menth, women numbere | teux’s régime. Even the “conservative” diversions of the 
crease of 1.851 in the 1 | Mr. Gabrilowitsch succumbed to it when gentle spouse of 
owned 33.47 per cent o} | the Detroit Orchestra \isited us last win-@ disturbing ele- 
standing stock. Their || ter. Undeniably, Mr. Koussevitzky—and lot when women 
was forty-seven shares.) | With such a»band!—intensifies and exalts fore the Muses 
two shares in the month! | it. No conductor within memory outdoes ly in love with 
)}' him in contrasts of pace, pointing of | whom he pur. 
phrases, outflinging of instruments. He end this unseem- 
has, indeed, as at the first launching of 2Se resolution to 
the music of storm and stress, as aj Sibly, the Finale, 
the sounding of the trumpet from high recounts the ac- 
heaven itself, his thrilling, even his epi-lesign and cele- 
cal, moments. piness of virtue 
It is possible to believe that Beet [carnate. 
hoven took another way with this thina { matter, since 
“Leonora” Overture and to give reasons | “absolute” and 
for that faith. The music was written gnded from the 
in his middle years, when he was already Bymphony Hall. 
feeling the inadequacy of notes on ruled) Was interesting 
staves to release the sensations, emo- y it was apt and 
tions and passions within him. Hewould’ it Was. keen- 
have this black and white hint at them; ; rhythmically it 
give conductor and orchestra their cue. rit. Occasionally 
Then as regardful, or even ‘as regard-1l and unconyven- 
less, as they might be of each separate. The substance, 
measure, let them release his spiritual>ssing. The cen- 
substance and sirivings. (The climax of'udge it trivial. 
this purpose is evident enough in theause it Was 680 
Finale of the Seventh or of the Ninth urprised because 
| Symphony.) Already in the second which contrast, 
| Leonora” Overture, Beethoven hady this time, is a 
written his orchestral synopsis of “Fide- an temperament. 
lio,” scene by scene. In the third, he the imaginative 
would infuse into an orthodox overture Might detect a 
the depths of faith, the flood of emotion, train, according 
that (he believed) he had infused intoiet and costumed 
his opera. Except a quotation here -and'y Olympus not 
there and the trumpet-calls, there is lit-They say that a 
tle definite music, so to say, in the third certo prompted 
‘Leonora.’ Rather, from beginning tod “Zephyr and 
end there is an immense surge of emo-might also have 
tional idea and freed passion. Into the 
spiritual heart, not into the musico-dra- 8Sevitzky has re- 
matic narrative of “Fidelio” Reethoveny this and that 
would lead and imbed us. Therefore thised deserving and 
third overture, like the Finale of the Shelved. It is a 
Seventh Symphony (in which, by the sgldom. cultivated 
way, Mr. Koussevitzky excels), should’ door compose 
be played with torrential sweep and? in either hand: 
‘depth, with as little detailing as inci- pices remind his 
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The Valkyries rode at ous pen 
Not that one would have their steeds 
go as plump horses with asparagus 
boughs on their harness drawing se- 
dately a carry-all from the old village 
church after the morning service; but 
one would have wished a little more 
pomp in the superb figures on which 
ithe “Ride” is based. Nevertheless the 
| audience enjoyed the tumultuous rush 
‘and was enthusiastic. While the tempo 
‘of the third movement of the sym- 
phony was certainly faster than that 
‘of a Brahmsian allegretto, so that 
‘there was hardly time for the expres- 
sion of the desired “grace,” the per- 
formance as a Whole was stirring and 
eloquent. 

Before and after the concert Mr. 
‘Koussevitzky was assured by the pro- 
longed and hearty applause that greeted 
him of the high regarded affection in 
which he is held by the audiences of 
the Boston Symphony orchestra. The 
concert will be repeated tonight. 

A féw remarks on the season now 
ended will be found in The Herald of 
tomorrow. 


Boston Symphony 


| Closes Season 
nats orm Ws dO: 19% 


Mite — 

| HE Bastar Syn¥phony Orches- 
“ a . | 

| tra, Serge Koussevitzky, conduc- | 


tor, closes its forty-sixth season 
with this week’s pair of concerts, in 
| Symphony Hall, Boston. The pro- 
eram: 


Beethoven Overture ‘“Leonore” No, 3 
Dukelsky 

Suite from the Ballet, ‘‘Zéphyr et Fiore’ 
Aubert “Habanera” 
re “Ride of the Valkyrs’”’ 
Brahms ymphony No. 1 in C minor 


Vladimir Dukelsky is 23 years old. 
Having begun to compose at the age 
of 8, he has a considerable list of 
compositions to his credit, including 
two symphonies, three piano con- 
certos, three operas and chamber 
music. His ballet, “Zéphyr et Flore,” 
was perofrmed in Monte Carlo, Paris, 
London and Berlin in 1925. This 
Suite, made last year, had its first 
performance yesterday. 

Diaghileff is proud of having “dis- 
covered,” along with Stravinsky and 


Prokofieff, this third Russian com-_ 


| poser, Will Dukelsky rank with Stra- 


‘vinsky, or at any rate with 


fieff? Possibly, but not by vir | 


this suite. It is quite conc 
that this score may be illum 
as a musical commentary 
amusing ballet. As music it ij 
The principal theme is a bro 
ody well adapted for musical 
purposes and employed in n 
musical comedy manner. Tl 
great deal of bustle in the 
And that is about all. Possil 
the symphonies of this c 
would be more compelling. 

Aubert’s “Habanera” faile 
ter the impression it made \ 
Monteux presented it in 8) 
Hall in 1923. Its mien is me 
but why? Is that the effec 
‘composer of Spanish dance 
Strange fellow. 

The Overture was interpr 
gsiduously. The Valkyrs p 
broke all speed records for th 
tance. The symphony rece 

'thrilling performance — C01 
-and orchestra at their best. 
| close there was a remarkable 
\festation by both audience 
ehestra for Mr. Koussevitzky. 


| The orchestra’s season hasuc.- 
| remarkable in several respectsre- 
Beethoven Festival probably whes 
‘most notable observance in An in 
of the composer’s centenary, iPen 
ing within a week performané 


he 


‘the nine symphonies, the Mast 


-and some chamber music, 
oral tributes. 

Nine works had their firs 
formances this season, 25 were 
for the first time in Boston. O 

34. Bart6k’s Dance Suite | 
deepest impression. Delius’ 
of the High Hills,’ Vaugh 
‘liam’s Norfolk Rhapsody a 
“Lilacs’ are remembered wit 
ure. Of the items played for 
‘time anywhere, Roger H. 8 
‘Symphony in EK minor seems 
' distance the most significant. 

At the close of Mr. Kousse 

third season, the orchestra 
‘high point of virtuosity. If t 
/'ductor sometimes gives high 
vidualized readings of master 
his programs and his perfor 
are almost invariably stimulat 
‘is understood he will return ne 
| son; for how long is not annc 
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Call money PEPESTTEL Ti 3%! 
Short bills Fi Me bed ied beeen Or 
Three months’ bills.........3 11-1 


q 


Today 
Bar silver in New York . 55%c 
Bar silver in London...26 11-16d 
Mexican dollars .......+..42%C | 
Canadian each prem (%)...0. 


LEADING CENTRAL Bi 


Discount rates of the twelve F 


banks and representative banking 
foreign cities are as follows: 


Boston ...ccc---- 4% Amstera 
New York... Berlin.. 
Philadelphia Brussels 
Cleveland ..seee-.-- Calcutta 
Richmond eeeeee@s 

Atlanta ver. 
Chicago . 
St. Louis..cce--es 
Kansas Cilty.ccece 
Minneapolis 

Dallas 

San Francisco.... 


Oslo.... 
Madrid. 
London. 
Berne.. 
Paris.. 
Rome. 


Boston 1927 1926 
.. $102,000,000 $94,000,00, 
527,000,000 488,000,0' 


New York 
Day ..1,205,000,000 1,496,000,00, 
Week .6,157.000,000 6,294,000,00- 


Balances : Day fi 
Boston ... 2.  $45,000,00% 
New York 126,000,0¢ 
F. R. Bank credait.. 


NEW YORK BANK STA 


The weekly statement of ccndi' 
York Associated Banks, with c 


lows: 
April 30 


Surplus ‘* $4,449, 3: 
Aggregate reserve .. 624,772, 
Loans, disc, etc 5,769, 702,0 
Cash in vaults (mem- 

ber banks) 43,305,0: 
Res of member banks 

in reserve bank... 602,810,0. 
Res in vaults (State 

banks and tr cos).. 11,155,0 
Res in  depositaries 

(St bks and tr cos)  10,807,0 
Demand deposits ...4,592,341,0 
Time deposits ...... 691,132,0 
Circulation... » ets 23,167,004 
U S deposits 43,026, ( 


Average Conditio: 
$4,808,2 
Aggregate reserve... 615,892, 0' 
Loans, disc, etc.... 5,690,204, 
Cash in vaults (mem- 
ber banks) 43,419, 0 
Res of member banks 
in reserve bank.... 594,258,0' 
Res in vaults (State 
banks and tr cos).. 11,028,0' 
Res in  depositaries 
(St bks and tr cos) 10,606,060: 
Demand deposits....4,521,041,0 
Time deposits 694,576, 0 
Circulation 28,215,0' 
U. 8S. deposits...... 43,072,0 


Following is a comparison of 
items in the New York bank & 
omitted: 

Total 


reserves Lo 
Apr. 30, 1927. .$624,772 $5,769 
Apr. 23, 1927.. 627,814 5,657 
May 1, 1926.. 627,882 5,472 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Glosing quotations of thr 
tant foreign exchanges are show 


Copenhai _ 


Stockho! » 
CLEARING HOUSE EXC! 


‘ Prmree vers wen ‘ 
dental clearness and precision permit. 


Al! of which, needless to say, is at odds 


with the present fashion. Evidently that’ 


must run its course, 


ee eee 


It is Mr. Koussevitzky’s laudable cus- 
tom to set one novel piece-—sometimes 
more—upon nearly every program. By 
all means let him re-affirm it at. this his 
leave-taking for the summer. Besides, 

}in autumn conductors sometimes make 
promises to composers that in the spring 
return like troublesome pricks of con- 
science. Therefore three variations and 
two more excerpts from ‘Zephyr and 
Mlora,’’ ballet written for the Diaghilev 
troupe by Dukelsky, a young Russian of 
Paris. On the stage, the Variations 
) accompany the dancing diversions of the 
| Muses and Flora, the gentle spouse of 
|; the chaste Zephyr. The disturbing ele- 
iment is Boreas, a bad lot when women 
| are in question. Therefore the Muses 
'fall jointly and severally in love with 
him, though it is Flora whom he pur. 
| sues. Incidentally they end this unseem-.- 
| ly Giscordance by @ perverse resolution to 
| put Boreas to death. Possibly, the Finale 
‘also played yesterday, recounts the ac- 


'complishment of .this design and cele- 


brates the renewed happiness of virtue 
in Zephyr and Flora incarnate. 

| Anyhow it does not matter, since 
Dukelsky’s music was “absolute” and 
self-contained as it sounded from the 
austere platform of Symphonv Hall, 
Mildly and casually it was interesting 
to hear. Instrumentally it was apt and 


‘ingenious: harmonically it was  keen- 


edged and not overladen; rhythmically it 


' had suddenness and spirit. Occasionally 
there were conventional and unconven- 
‘tional modernistic turns. The substance 


however, Was not engrossing. The cen- 
sorious might even judge it trivial 


| Now it surprisec ‘asian 44 nia ie 
| Now 3 it surprise d because it was g80 
naive: again it also surprised because 


it was so sophisticated, which contrast, 
as most of us know by this time. is a 
singularity of the Russian temperament. 
In the sophistication the imaginative 
and sympathetic ear might detect a 
mocking, quasi-ironic strain, according 
with a ballet devised, set and costumed 


‘for a twentieth-century Olympus not 
too far above Paris, They say that a 


remarkable Piano-Concerto prompted 


| Diaghilev to command “Zephyr and 


Flora.’”’ In Boston,it might also have 
prepared the way. | 

This season Mr. Koussevitzky has re- 
stored to the repertory this and that 


j piece played once, proved deserving and 


likable. then seemingly shelved. It is a 
desirable practice, too sgldom. cultivated 


i by conductors at whose door comp 


cluster with a “novelty” in either hand; 
While ‘conservative’ voices remind his 
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Nromteux's time,” Possibly “also, "there| | 008 tock ean the con RANGING REPERTORY; f s2nceseotte mseigusmese: "ute 
Was again a pricking promise. As it! risk, fikisch to Possibly here 7ith austen ae 


was, the music warranted resurrectiné. | | way, they | ! a I 
The melancholy dance-tune haunts it, | oe brousg down the UNDIMMED VITALITY ee agg cation,” he pursues 
‘like a ghost swaying out of old memories, | we ni nically oyost waited ade eiee. Staeh | ‘Nees 
'a sad sensuality suffuses it. There is no pe . flood, soririll of the ; | eee Piel teva’ Ge varms also to the 

only recollection turned erved. RaiIrdéymphony. arth Vy 2. 7 2) Dd to look at the p oniary aed mince 


ith the rest. and there oP eee ; 
uri Pacific wodlie here, a MR. KOUSSEVITZKY’S THIRD YEAR March 26 was! in character and 


nage in the fics at one IN BOSTON h they tossed in | be played clearly 
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rhythm waxes into an obsession, slither- besa Paying ret, whereat oe wien the ja 
ing through the orchestra, finally master- he’ —for investolicker. The | Sa ar hl i ringly, graduated 
ing it The hour for phantoms strikes; a a proceedi1 Symphony Backward and Forward from the Beet- i fe segs ha of the he transparencies 
i penenorven pel. to) Salteere cet ion oOo elie ian hoven Festival—An Orchestra Schooled, years of Mr. gve a’ virtuoso or 
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Rist ory oy i upon thin morning Sularity may 2 Brahms in the Conductor’s Image — Programs ‘tor, it has page dexterity, finesse 
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air. There is imagination in such bapa ever a overflowed and Performance—Again Room for New id image: The Icted tha ahaa 
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|madness of memory. Accid modulations the past, and yw? the a ee pig tate Borns 
sting and goad; instrumental and har- as careful inv 5 HE Beethoven Festival altered sone with the | 
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: y of people @ conduct : 3 at an Exhibi- 
“Ride the Valkyrs,’” rather iIncongru- ) , ? COR ERSTE ‘Pacific 231,’ both 
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The ghost writhes; the memories multi- 
ply; Aubert makes music. The habaner?- 
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fill a gap in his program—with Wagner s e offered at co3 Mr. Kous preparation and recovery, during which released. Yet 


or’s hand. No excess of Slav sensibility | ion ‘which wh justice, or nowhere .and by nobody as intensively pf Mozart may | : 
softened the tumult of Briinnh:-Id2's Sis | looks: as if @e than one } WEN dy : ritzky. it is said, 20mY Hall he re 
ters. No perverse pace, misplaced AC: | attractive br | a. as by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. iture even more rges and enriches 
cents, ill-measured phrases, led them | far inwactmne meine [t was a “big’’ occasion; it was celebrated je. So doing sin certs fell to choral] 
astray. The tonal splendor, the wild | in a “big” way; there were “big” audi- C to the utmost St?a-—happy* and 
motion, the unleashed power, beat upon | gas “aw Y res to the clearecs’ now on the way 
the riven air. Had the stage worn cur-! GROG. BNE NOOBS: FORD. | TR ne Teed Any prac- 84in he shunned 
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Mr. Koussevi zky. For Wagner is no is becoming sole proprietor and manager | Koussevitzky’s Shony and Schu- 
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stances ce the music for the : blessing. It , th F eles ol the Beet- 
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on second occasion, a comparable per- beside and @ fq in laudable re- 
The end, to suit the occasiun, was tormance of the Solemn Mass. | ons oltset by a ' Chaikovsky anda 
Brahms’s Symphony in C minor. Thirty Hor both the retrospective laurel may ‘9 Oo write sim~- % share his incli- 
years ago'last month he died, leaving ye twined thick about the heads of Mr.} *0VeS, to hear fiz» or sibelius’s. 
behind a music that most Americans Koussevitzky and Dr. Davison, the or- [©™* beautiful. hey are. conven. 
then thought cold and abstruse; that nme onda and the Harvard-Radcliiffe choir. y; rather than | to round. a pro- | 
they now count warm and impassioned. Both also condoned a tedious evening of 1 “to sentimen- ann’s Svm phony. 
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ture, clamor for repetition in one and 
the same season. Again, the Beethoven. 
‘Festival may have altered normal per- 
spectives. Twenty-four programs hold 
‘only so much music, by which limita- 
tion, repetitions should be sparing and 
altogether warranted. 

On the other hand and all to the good, 
Mr. Koussevitzky abates not a jot of his | 
resolution to play newfound pieces—one, | 
almost, to every pair of concerts. Now | 
and again, an illustrious name, like de | 
Falla’s upon the Concerto for Mme. Lan-| 
dowska’s harpsichord, brought only dis- | 
appointment. Neither Monsieur Ibert’s| 
‘nor Monsieur Milhaud’s ballet-music ,was 
important. There was not a reason why 
it should be. It was, however, agree- 
able to hear, lending a pleasant Giversity 
to a long series of concerts. Even if the | 
Parisians are not doing much, by all | 
means let us Bostonians know their ami- 
able diversions. Similarly with Roussel 
plying a light and playful hand or with 
Tansman setting a new edge upon proved 
abilities. Nobody expects a masterpiece 
a week; nor “is communion with the 
masters” an inexhaustible pleasure. This 
world, symphony concerts included, is 
_also a place where one gives and takes 
'—amusingly. 

- Above any conductor in America, Mr. 
| Koussevitzky reaches out to the new 
ways, works and men of music. He 
fetched in Webern, not merely to deri- 
‘sion: left some of us puzzled over Krasa,; 
‘uneevéred a new English talent in Wal- 
‘tom. The outraged were many when Mr 
“Copland’s Concerto fell upon their ears: 
yet in-it a rising American talent and | 
‘an outspeaking American music ran vital | 
and affirmed. The soberer Symphony of | 
Mr. Sessions was equal proof of the 

young blood that courses to fresh issues | 
in American veins... Playing these pieces 

in the face of no little demur, Mr. Kous- 

sevitzky not only professed a faith that | 
does him honor but proclaimed the ever: 

lasting right of a composer to take his 

own way, the ceaseless flow of music into 

new voices for a new time. No censor- 

ship of prejudice and presumption, old | 
habit and timid dread, yet inhibits music | 
‘hereabouts. In Symphony Hall—and no- 
‘where else in Boston—abides artists’ free- 
dom. Resolutely Mr. Koussevitzky | 
guards the flame. 
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| In the conductor himself, there is no| 
diminution of vitalizing power. In his | 
days. in Boston, it never ran clearer | 
\than through the Beethoven Festival. 
}eamiliar and . conventionalized Sym: | 
‘phonies, like the Third or the Fifth, 
| sounded as though they had leapt hrva 
from the composer’s pen. Others, like | 
the Fourth or the Sixth, were instinct | 
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ARDENT PARTINGS AT SYMPHONY 


Chicago—New York Discovers a Not-}, 
able Pianist— Stravinsky Turns to! custom sanction in the opera house, 
inly he had also thrilled an audience. 
Saturday evening, the pace was fast- 
still—far faster than the freest read- 
te of Wagner might warrant. The keen- 
also was the answering thrill. 
movement 





Handel—Coming and Going 
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HE radio-announcer 
right. As he foretold, the SYM- gay, 


phony Concert of Saturday eve-jhms’s Symphony moved to Mr. Kous- 
“a choice music-itzky’s usual slow pace and lingering 
On Saturday, because the oc- 
ion keyed him to the utmost, the 
tional emphases, the matinée of Friday; py} Sieanon were yet longer anew. 
it brought the:r the intermezzo he sped; while upon 
bestowed in Climax of the finale he launched six 
four trumpets and four trom- 
es—a tumult of sound in comparison | 
came to his place, the orchestra roseh Brahms’s modest prescriptions; yet | 
to salute him. Taking cue, the audiencehin the proportions to which the exu- 
ant conductor scaled the whole move- 
- = Let the earlier horn-calls, the first 
The “dramatized’’ perform-pjamation of the trombones be the_ 
Overture »nds for those that fear they are hear- | 
It 2 Brahms too thunderous. With both | 
Koussevitzky’s imagination soars, | 
on the wings of the composer. . 


ning proved 
As such, it repeated, with addi- 


as an occasion, 
most ardent farewell 


Boston on Mr. Koussevitzky. 


did likewise, clapping its hands long 
ance of the third 
gave it reason for more applause. 
did not, however, take much joy in Mr. | 


Dukelsky’s mythological-modernistic ex-sse are the days when one and all of 
itmagnify conductors. 

Monsieur likewise by the music before them. 
“The Ride 


in ballet-music; nor could 
many plaudits 
Aubert’s “‘Habanera.’’ 
of the Valkyrs,” it was on safe ground; SyMPHONY LE 

had the conductor in and out; smote its ' ONY LEADER TO SAIL 
palms the harder when the orchestra 


around him. At the end of the 


From end rorope on the Mauretania Wednesday 


A wreath5erge Koussevitsky, leader of the Bos: 
Symphony Orchestra, 
their 


the concert. 
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a ‘‘choice .music-event,” the con- 
was interesting, as always, for the 
of Mr. Koussevitzky’s temperament. 
felt the excitement of the occasion 
; , . | it rebounded upon his performance. 
Mr. Koussevitzky and His Audience In| pyrigay afternoon, for example, with 
ruce- in| license permissible to the concert- 
“The Ride of the 
rs’? at a faster pace than necessity 


Inevitably they 


H. T. P. 


tge Koussevitsky and His Wife Will 


concert and of Brahms’s Symphony inBe Among Boston Passengers for Eu- 
C-minor came the ovation. 
end and bottom 
sounded with the clapping. 
tied with yellow ribbon was borne up! 
the aisle and set against the conductor’s)USSevitsky, 
stand, beside a modest basket of springY4se to Europe, are to sail aboard the 
flowers resting there from the outset ofMard liner Mauretania from New York 
With fervor Mr. Kousse-"orrow. 
vitzky shook the collective hand of the? Mauretania include Mrs. Ronald Per- 
orchestra in the person of Mr. Burgin;}5 and Miss Charlotte Perrims, Mr, and 
seized in turn the hands of the leaderS- Horace F 
of the second violins, the violas and the’7Mouth to meet their daughter, Miss 
in crescent around him;len Fogg, who has been visiting rela- 
waved exuberant and grateful arms to®S; Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Perkins of 
the choirs—wind and brass—beyond hisWton, and Mr. and Mrs. Philip H. 
é For minutes, the applause per- Tell. 
sisted; for once in neighborly talk an Ider of Worcester also are to sail. 
audience lingered in the corridors. 
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spectives. Twenty-four progra of the notes| as notes may possibly re- 
only so much music, by whic} lease; since the spirit within transcends | 
tion, repetitions should be spajthe signs upon music-paper. Whatever | 
altogether warranted. /the piece, Mr, Koussevitzky reads, hears, 

On the.other hand and all to ifeels and imparts, through a tempera- 
Mr. Koussevitzky abates not a Jj ment. Sometimes, it is at odds with the 
resolution to play newfound pie¢ composer’s, as in Franck’s Symphony, | 
almost, to every pair of concerland must vitalize the music in its own | 
and again, an illustrious name, way. Again, as with Skriabin or Chai- 
Falla’s upon the Concerto for Mi,ovsky, it is so drenched with the sound 
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‘nor Monsieur Milhaud’s ballet-m' piece though this year more rarely 


important. There was not a reathan before, it falls into strange vaga- 
it should be. Jt was, howevel ries, with Wagner most of all. Or 
able to hear, lending a pleasant | mental perception directs the vitalizing 
to a long series of concerts. EV( power, and Handel, Bach, Scarlatti, 
Parisians are not doing much yjyvaldi are poised upon the listening 
means let us Bostonians know tl ear. When, moreover, new music is in 
able diversions. Similarly with gyestion, no conductor is more zealous 
plying a light and playful hand than Mr. Koussevitzky to bring it to 
Tansman setting a new edge UpPOljifg and revelation. No wonder com: 
‘abilities. Nobody expects @ Ma! posers with their way to make haunt his 
‘a week; nor ‘is communion Vaqoor-step and return him heart-felt 
masters” an inexhaustible pleaSUtnanks! Measure and re-measure him 
world, symphony concerts incll,, the critical hearer may, the vital 
'also a place where one gives ar.nark within burns undimmed. It is 
| amusingly. ; tha secret of his hold upon orchestra, 
|_ Above any conductor in Amer audiences, composers, the whole art of 
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lasting right of a composer to take his 

own way, the ceaseless flow of music into 

new voices for a new time. No censvr- 
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| In the conductor himself, there is no/| 
diminution of vitalizing power. In his | 
days. in Boston, it never ran clearer | 
than through the Beethoven Festival. 
|Familiar and. conventionalized Sym- | 
‘phonies, like the Third or the Fifth, | 
‘sounded as though they had leapt anew | 
from the composer’s pen. Others, like | 
the Fourth or the Sixth, were instinct | 
with Beethoven of a lighter hand 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ENDS 46TH SEASON 

Now "Suite byt Dulcclaly 
in First Performance 


Koussevitzky and Orchestra Share 
Cordial Applause 


The final program of the 46th season 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
was given yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall. Its repetition tonight will 
end a musical year among the most 
brilliant Boston has yet known. Mr 
Koussevitzky and the orchestra shared | 
applause of exceptional cordiality Ves- | 
terday. 

The. novelty on the program was a 
suite drawn by Vladimir Dukelsky 


from his ballet, ‘‘Zephyr et Flore’ and 
performed for the first time anywhere. 
Aubert’s ‘“‘Habanera’’ and three fa- 
miliar classics, Beethoven’s ‘‘Leonore 


‘No 3’ overture, ‘“‘Wagner’s ‘“‘Ride of 


the Valkyries’ and Brahms’ First Sym- 


'phony were the other numbers. 


It would probably be unfair to the 
composer to judge Dukelsky’s suite a 
specimen of his best work. These 
fragments, chosen at random for con- 


cert performance from music written | 


to serve the Diaghilev ballet, are too 
few and too scattered to leave a strong 


and unified impression on the hearer. 


They are tuneful and unpretentious, 


‘suggesting to the listener that their 


composer could provide a_ vivacious 


and melodious score for a light opera) 


la previous performance under Mr Mon- 
| teux, would profit by drastic condensa- 


in modern vein. 


‘Three Great Classics 


t 
, 
' 


Aubert’s ‘“‘Habanera,’’ recalled from 


tion. Its morbidly passionate reverie 
is a mood whiich cannot be sustained | 
for many moments. Baudelaire, from 
whose verses its motto is drawn, has 
inspired many beautiful songs, but no 
symphonies. 

The memorable part of the concert 
was the performance of the three great 


stirred by them. ___.. 

It is a truth too often ignored that 
Symphony concerts exist primarily for | 
the performance of such beloved and. 
familiar masterpieces as these. Mod-. 
ern music deserves, it is true, a place | 
oh each program, but a place subordi- | 
nate to the great classics. Nor are' 
resurrections of works dead and buried | 
these many years desirable except as 
infrequent concessions to the taste of | 
the musical archeologist. 

Audiences for the most part hold to 
the point of view expressed above, un- 
less they desire the kind of thing now 
to be heard from the orchestra of every 
movie house. But conductors, players, 
reviewers, and others pre? shesOnAAy | 
busy with music often incline over- 
much to neglect things like “Teonore | 
No. 3” or Brahms’ C minor Symphony, | 
with which they have been long fa-| 
miliar, to run, like the Athenians of St | 
Paul’s famous phrase, ‘always after | 
some new: thing.” | 


' Mr Koussevitzky’s now familiar | 
‘readings of Beethoven’s overture and_ 


Brahms’ symphony betray his beset-| 
ting tendency to overstress every dra- 
matic point. The overture and the 
finale of the symphony are intensely 
dramatic in themselves, and in need 
of no such misplaced strenuosity. The® 
first three movements of the symphony, 
however, are relieved by it of some of 
their weight of over-serlous and aca- 
demic elaboration of structure at the 
expense of simple and powerful emo- 
_tional expression. The orchestra at 
climaxes played too loudly, so that the 
balance between different instruments 
was disturbed, and tone almost degen- 
erated into mere noise. 


| Interesting Season 


With the ‘‘Ride of the Valkyries,”’ 
Mr Koussevitzky is not notably suc- 
|cessful. It is not well suited to concert 
_performance, because in the opera it is 
'so thoroughly in place. He does not 
prevent the rhythm from becoming 
clumsy. It ought to sound less jerky 
than it did yesterday. 

So ends a season of unusual interest, 
in which many interesting new works 
jhave been performed. The audiences 
‘have been enthusiastic over Mr Kous- 
| sevitzky’s emotional and personal con- 
| ductine. They have endured if not en- 
| joyed the modern pieces, and delighted 
in the new view his interpretations | 
often present of familiar pieces. He 
| will return next year to conduct the. 
\47th Boston Symphony season, for 
| which season tickets must be promptly 
|}engaged by those who desire to hear 
ithe concerts. 


classics. The audience was deeply | 


SYMPHONY 
BIDS ADIEU 
TO FRIENDS 


Affection for Kousse- 
vitzky Manifest at 


Final Concert 


Pik Aw 50 PAs f 
BY WARREN STOREY SME 


To the accompaniment of vocifer- 
ous hand-clapping, cheers, the bang- 
ing of seats and other manifestations 
of admiration and affection, Serge 
Koussevitzky yesterday bade fare- 
well to the Friday afternoon Sym- 
phony subcribers, expressing his 


own appreciation ‘of his faithful | 
orchestra by shaking the hands of 


Mr. Burgin, Mr. Bedetti and other 
occupants of “first desks.” 


CONCLUDES WITH BRAHMS 


For the concluding number of this, of what is going on musically both 


final programme Mr. Koussevitzky had ,.abroad and at home. 


chosen the noble First Symphony of 
Brahms, which served the same pur- 
pose a year ago. Mr. ICoussevitzky has 
abundantly proven his devotion to this 
lofty music. He feels it deeply and he 


| conducts it eloquently—so eloquently 
| that such flaws as the slowing-up of 
| the Andante, the overstressing of the 
/horn ealls in the introduction to the 
| finale and the blaring brass of the. 
| Close may readily be condoned. ! 
Surely yesterday's audience voiced no | 
| uncertain approval of a performance in | 
| Many respects remarkable. 


His Wagner Fast Stepping. © - 


Two familiar pleces (Beethoven's 
Third Overture. to “Teonore,” and 


Wagner's “Ride of the Valkyries’’), one | 
unfamiliar piece (the Habanera of Au- | 
bert), and one novelty (a suite from | 


‘the ballet ‘“‘Zephyr et Flore,’”’ by Vliadi- | 


mir Dukelsky), made the rest. With | 
Beethoven Mr. Koussevitzky is nearly | 


always fortunate. In_ his hands the 
“Teonore’ No. 3, becomes charged to 
the brim with dramatic force. But 
Wagner, too, often tempts him to ex- 


cesses. Thus the “Valkyries” Ride was } 


played yesterday at so furious a pace 


| that clear articulation of the music was 
i often well-night impossible. 


Unheard here since 1993 when Mr. 


Monteux introduced it to us, the Ha-j 


banera of Aubert is a piece of no great 
distinction. But it does evoke a mood 
of voluptuous languor and it is. full of 
beautiful orchestral sounds, of which 
Mr. Koussevitzky and his musicians 
made the most. Likewise in no way 
outstanding is this music of Dukelsky, 
4 Tussian not yet 22, when this ballet, 
produced at Monte Carlo in. 1925, was 
written, and hence too young to have 
found a voice of his own. 

The three fragments played yester- 
day disclosed no small skill in the hand- 


, | 
ling of orchestral resources, The mu- 
| sic is fresh, neither labored nor pre- 


tentious, and if ancestors must be 
found for it, they are undoubtedly Pro- 
kofieff and Tehaikovsky. Already Pro- 


| kofieff has his imitators, icsre long we 


may be lstening to the followers of 
Dukelskyv. In these days the world 
of music moves at a swift pace. 

A brilliant and interesting season Was 
that which the concerts of yesterday 
and this evening are bringing to a close, 
Again Mr. Koussevitzky’s programmes 
have kept judicious balance between 
the old and the new. And if some of 


| his novelties have proved hardly worth 
| the trouble of performance, it is alto- 


gether right that’ we should be apprised 
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53rd Concert in Aid of the Orchestra’s 


PENSION FUND 


BY THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 
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‘Mr: Koussevitzky has added to the 
bE Seive Koussevitzky conducting, | program announced for the last con- 
4 will offer a program com-| certs of the Boston Symphony orches- 
s of the romantic, classical, | tra this season. As the program now 
2 schools. The flaming pas-| stands it is. as follows: Beethoven, 
era,” Aubert’s Spanish | Overture to “Leonore” No. 3, Dukelsky. 
, will afford striking contrast | Suite from the Ballet “Zephyr et Flore.” 
th e less colored but grandiose sym- | Aubert, Habanera. Wagner, Ride of the 
0 yi C minor by Johannes Brahms. | Valkyries. Brahms, Symphony No. 1. 
} the concert wroadcast is the! Dukelsky is a young Russian who 
e to “Leonore,” one of Beetho- | studied composition in Moscow, where 


z-aperatic works. More famil- he wrote operas, ballets and instru- 
mm Bot i genes ~ “ ld /mental pieces. He came to the arn 
y’s roman Shela States from Constantinople in 1 

eee Gene rors Tne | January, 1923, an overture of his was 
| Presented un er this name. honw | Played. in New York by the Civic or- 
eee ieee heard. at “Symphony 1 ob; led by Dirk Foch. The ex- 
pallet, ‘tremely “modern” nature of the music 

Peas from the _ ballet, | distressed the late Henry Edward Kreh- 

< Flore, is the novelty feat- | biel, who freed his mind in a violen 
: 8 Tt was first manner in the er ere, in the 
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TRATES is said to have engaged Brahms 10° 
BOSTON SYMPHONY years. The “Ride of the Valkyries,” | 
from Wagner’s music drama, “Die a 
kure,” will precede the symphony. 
The concert broadcasts this season 
| have been more widely heard than 
‘ever before, eight of the larger stations 
as a in the East having been linked with 
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iGdecert Will Conclude This Much of the success of the broadcasts 


| Season’s Series 2 


(Re ee cee | epee ee 


Boston Symphony, broadcasts by! 
WBZ and its associated stations ‘will 
end tonight concurrent with the clos- 
ing of the 46th season of the Symphony 
hall concerts. The evening’s program 
rounds out the first year of the station’s 
presentation of Boston’s choice musical 
events. The concert will go on the 
air at 8:10 o’clock (eastern daylight 


‘has been due to the careful and intel- 


WBZ for various programs of the series. 


ligent preparation of comments and 
announcements by Alwyn E. W. Bach, | 
senior announcer at WBZ. Through | 
his observations at the Friday after-| 
noon concerts preceding the broadcast, | 
the spoken part of the program has | 
been timed to the second, thus avold-| 
ing announcement delays. | 

Prof. John Patten Marshall, head of 
the music departments at Holy Cross 
College and Boston University, who has 
illumined the symphony broadcasts 
with descriptive talks, will be heard to- 
night. Before the opening number and 
again during the intermission preced- 


time) direct from, the concert hall|}ing the Brahms piece, Prof. Marshal! 


through WBZ as the key station, WJZ 
in New York and KDKA in Pittsburgh. 
The full series of 24 concerts has 
been given to listeners far and near 
‘through the courtesy of W. S. Quimby. 
Beginning in October, the programs 
| have continued through tle winter and 
‘spring months as a pre-eminent radio 
feature. 
| With Serge Koussevitzky conducting, 
| the orchestra will offer a program com- 
\bining works of the romantic, classical, 
,and modern schools. The flaming pas- 
ision of “Habanera,” Aubert’s Spanish 
| tone poem, will afford striking contrast 
to the less colored but grandiose sym- 
phony in C minor by Johannes Brahms. 


Opening the concert vroadcast is the | 


| @yerture to “Leonore,” one of Beetho- 


ven’s few operatic works. More famil- 
iarly known as “Fidelio,” this opera is 
based on Bouilly’s romance, “Leonora, 
ou l’Amour Conjugal,” the work being 
first presented under this name. The 


overture was last heard at Symphony. 


hall in December. 

Dukelsky’s suite from the _ ballet, 
“Zephyr et Flore,” is the novelty feat- 
ure of tonight’s program. It was first 
performed at Monte Carlo in April, 
1925. The composer, a youthful Rus- 
sian of considerable talent, is said to 
resemble Prokofieff in style. 

The Brahms work, which has been 
called the greatest’ ’of: the: Composer’s 
four symphonies in its remarkable 
combination of dramatic, epic and lyric 
elements, will complete the evening’s 
broadcast. The symphony in C minor 


will explain the thematic development 
'of the various works. He will be as- 
| sisted by Miss Margaret Starr McLain, 
|who will give pianoforte illustrations 


NOTES and LINES 


By PHILIP HALE 


A RE NTR RI ee A 


| Mr. Koussevitzky has added to the 
 brdeten announced for the last con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony orches- 
‘tra this season. As the program now 
istands it is as follows: Beethoven, 
Overture to “Leonore” No. 3, Dukelsky. 
Suite from the Ballet “Zephyr et Flore.” 
_Aubert, Habanera. Wagner, Ride of the 
‘Valkyries. Brahms, Symphony No. 1. 

Dukelsky is a young Russian who 
‘studied composition in Moscow, where 
he wrote operas, ballets and instru- 


mental pieces. He came to the United 
States from Constantinople in 1922. In 
January, 1923, an overture of his was 
played in New York by the Civic or- 
chestra, led by Dirk Foch. The ex- 
tremely “modern” nature of the music 
distressed the late Henry Edward Kreh- 
| biel, who freed his mind in a violent 
manner in the review published in the 
| Tribune. 

Dukelsky then left for Paris. His 
ballet, “Zephyr et Flore’ was produced 
at Monte Carlo by Diaghilev; later at 
Paris and London. The music was 
warmly praised. This week the excerpts 
from the suite, which will be performed 
for the first time, are the Divertisse- 
ments of the Muses, Coda, and Finale 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 26, 1926 


PROGRAMME 


Rossini Overture to ‘‘William Tell”’ 


Weber-Berlioz . “Invitation to the Dance’’ 
Sibelius ‘Valse Triste’ 


Strauss, Johann. . . Waltz, “Voices of Spring” 


Suite from the Ballet, ‘“Casse-Noisette”’ 
(“Nutcracker”), Op. 71a 


Tchaikovsky . 


Ouverture miniature. 
Danses caracteristiques: 
Danse de la Fée Dragée (Celesta, Arthur Fiedler) 
Trépak (Danse Russe) 
Danse arabe 
Danse Chinoise 
Danse des mirlitons 
Valse des fleurs 


ROMNEY 5 oa Ra 


(The New England Conservatory Brass Ensemble, 
trained by Louis Kloepfel, will assist) 


Ouverture Solennelle, “1812” 


Shopworn Pieces Are 


Made Brilliant Under 


Koussevitzky — 
Pont ——Lge.2 


BY WARREN STOREY SMATH. 


Playing yesterday in aid of its 
pension fund, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra quite unprecedentedly of- 
fered a frankly “popular”  pro- 
gramme, drawn from the music of 
Rossini, Weber (by way of Berlioz), 
Sibelius, Johann Strauss and Tchai- 
kovsky. _And despite the weather 
and a date highly unpropitious for 
concert-giving, the hall was very 
nearly filled by an audience that ex- 


pressed its pleasure in no uncertain 


terms, 
A TREAT ANYWAY 
Whether that old standby of Pension 


Fund Concerts, the all-Wagner pro- 
grammé, would have drawn to Sym- 


| eee Hall more people than were 


ot uy here by Mr. Koussevitsky’s 
r Hst of yesterday can not be 


| showe, but surely his wisdom in pre- 


senting this popular programme may 


: Bo unchallenged. 


Moreover, to héar from such an or- 


| Chestra and from euch a condyctor 
| and in such vital performance the 
| Overture to ‘William Tell, * “The In- 
vitation to the Dance,” the “Valse 


Triste,” the waltz ‘‘Voices of Spring,” 
the “Nutéracker’’ Swite and the ‘‘1812’’’ 
Overture must have proved a rare 
treat to all, whatever the general trend 
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electric thrill or two from yestérd 
performance of it. 

In “The Invitation to the: Dance, " ue 
Koussevitzky was, perhaps, a tri! B 
heavy-handed, but he more than made = 
up for it by his adrott fashioning of 
the “Valse Triste,” his verve in the, 
‘““Voices ot Spring’ (not too often before: 
has Symphony Hall heard in a Strauss.— 
Waltz the true Viennese swing), and ° 
his exceeding deftness with the ingen- ~ 
iously. orchestrated and over -<aRven ema, 
“‘Nuteracker’’ Suite. bys 


“1812” the Grand Climax, 


Of course, such a programme. iwi" 
have its “grand climax,” and. - this | 
proper culmination came yesterday. In 
the ‘1812,” in which a sizable brass. 
ensemble from the New England Con- 


servatory, trained by Louis Kloépfel: of. 
the orchestra’s trumpét sectio , helped 
swell the final tumult. Like he “Wil. 
Ham ‘Tell,’ this Overture, in which 

Tchaikovsky celebrated” Napoleon’s re- 

treat from Moscow, has been. called 

obvious and dismissed as ‘‘old hat,” yet 
yesterday, with the fire of Mr, Kousse- 
vitzky’s Russian temperament to fllum-! 
ine it, the piece made no inconsiderable 
effect. Long and loud was ther apr 

plause, and, as he had previously done7 
at the end of the Strauss Waltz, the- 
conductor made response by summoning 
the players to their feet. 
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Pension Fund Co 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, gave 
| its fifty-third concert in aid of the 
| Pension Fund in Symphony 
yesterday afternoon, with this bah 


| gram: 


Rossini—Overture to “William tell” 
ee Ser On —_- ‘Invitation em, "ie 


D e” 
Sibelius—‘‘Valse Triste’ _ 
rn mabe vaie --- Wal ane 


and level of each individual's ‘musical | |} > * 
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PROGRAMME 





Rossini Overture to “William Tell” 


‘“Tnvitation to the Dance’ 


Weber-Berlioz ;, : 
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. “Valse Triste’ 


} | De sere lke VG orate Gee > ea 


Strauss, Johann Waltz, “Voices of Spring”’ 


Suite from the Ballet, ‘“‘Casse-Noisette”’ 
(‘““Nutcracker’’), Op. 71a 


| Tchaikovsky . 


Ouverture miniature. 
Danses caracteristiques: 
a. Danse de la Fée Dragée (Celesta, Arthur Fiedler) 
b. Trépak (Danse Russe) 
Danse arabe 
d. Danse Chinoise 
e. Danse des mirlitons 


Valse des fleurs 


ry. > " ‘ Gc 3 
Tchaikovsky . .  .  . Ouverture Solennelle, 1812’ 
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(The New England Conservatory Brass Ensemble, 


iar , trained by Louis Kloepfel, will assist) 
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a See Page 9 for Sunday Afternoon Concert Announcements 
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Made Brilliant Under 


Koussevitzky — : 


. YP ont —__—§ Koy. 
BY WARREN STOREY S 


Playing yesterday in aid of its 
pension fund, the Boston Svinphony 
Orchestra quite unprecedentedly of- 
fered a frankly “popular”  pro- 
gramme, drawn from the music of 
1 Rossini, Weber (by way of Berlioz), 
| Sibelius, Johann Strauss and Tchai- 
| kovsky. And despite the weather 
jand a date highly unpropitious for 
| concert-giving, the hall was very 





i nearly filled by an audience that ex- 
| pressed its pleasure in no uncertain 
terms, 


A TREAT ANYWAY 


Whether that old standby of Pension 
Fund Concerts, the all-Wagner pro- 
gramme, would have drawn to Sym- 
phony Hall more people than were 
Brought here by Mr. Koussevitsky’s 
lighter list of yesterday can not be 
Known, but surely his wisdom in pre- 
senting this popular programme may 


go unchallenged. 


Moreover, to hear from such an or- 


| chestra and from such a conductor 


and in such vital performance the 
Overture to “William Tell,’’ ‘‘The In- 
_vitation to the Dance,” the “Valse 
Triste,” the waltz ‘Voices of Spring,” 
the “Nutcracker” Swite and the ‘1812’” 
Overture must have proved a rare 
| treat to all, whatever the general trend 
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Shopworn Pieces Are; 





lWewter 


— 


and level of each individual's musical | 


taste. 


‘If recollection does not err the ‘‘Will-— 


me 


fam Teil’. Overture was iast played 
| 


by the Boston Symphony Orchestra— 
outside the ‘‘Pops’’—in the concert dl- 
rected by Mr. Gericke for the benefit 
of the sufferers in the San Francisco 
earthquake and (fire, although Mr. 

| 





Monteux successfully ventured two of 
Rossini’s other overtures at subscrip- 
tion concerts. Granted that its “storm 
music” is hollow and theatrical, that 
its finale borders on vulgarity, the 
“Tell” Overture remains an uncom- 
monly brilliant and effective orchestral 
piece, and jaded indeed must have been 
the listener who did not receive an 
electric thrill or two from yesterday’s 
performance of it. | 

In “The Invitation to the Dance,” Mr. ] 
Koussevitzky was, perhaps, 4 trifle | 
heavy-handed, but he more than made 
up for it by his adrott fashioning of 
the ‘Valse Triste,’’ his verve in the. 
‘Voices of Spring’ (not too often before. 
has Symphony Hall heard in a Strauss — 
Waltz the true Viennese swing), and, 
his exceeding deftness with the ingen- 
iously orchestrated and ever-delightful 
‘‘Nutcracker’’ Suite. 


“1812” the Grand Climax | 


BS) 
Of course, such a programme must _ 


have its ‘“‘grand climax,” and this” 
proper culmination came yesterday I | 
the ‘1812, in which a sizable brass 
ensemble from the New England Con- | 
servatory, trained by Louis Kloepfel-of | 
the orchestra’s trumpét section, helped ¥ 
swell the final tumult. Like the OWil. | 
liam ‘Tell,”’ this Overture, in which! 
Tchaikovsky celebrated Napoleon's re- 

treat from Moscow, has been called 

obvious and dismissed as ‘‘old hat,’’ yet 

yesterday, with the fire of Mr. Kousse- 

vitzky’s Russian temperament to illum- | 
ine it, the piece made no inconsiderable 

effect. Long and loud was the? ap- 

plause, and, as he had previously done? 
at the end of the Strauss Waltz, the- 
conductor made response by summoning 

the players to their feet. 
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Pension Fund Cortcert 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, gave 


its fifty-third concert in aid of the 
Pension Fund in Symphony Hall 
yesterday afternoon, with this pro- 
gram: ) 
Rossini—Overture to ‘‘William Tell” 








Weber-Berlioz — ‘‘Invitation to the 
Dance” 

Sibelius—‘‘Valse Triste’ 

Johann Strauss — Waltz, “Voices of 
Spring’ 


Tchaikovsky—Suite from the Ballet, 
‘‘Casse-Noisette”’ 
Tchaikovsky — Ouverture 


Solonnelle, 
“1812” 
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gE ee mae Ou issevitzky at his best, as in! 


“N weracker” Suite; and at his 
le 3 ‘ , as in the “Invitation to 
_ ‘Tchaikovsky’s — little 

be “Wiesivea a most delicate, 

¢ and, imaginative interpre- 
Weber's busical anecdote was 
the manner of Polonius. It 
sd that the elegant young cou- 
fer would be done with con- 
ati yn and get down to dancing. 
pend en when they did, their. waltz- 


Te the 


a 
TT 


dt F none too graceful. It seems) 
a pi a some friend doesn’t take 
r. I jevitzky aside in a brotherly 

d suggest to him that perhaps 

melodic lines deserve 4s 


i u Respect as Tchaikovsky’s. 


T: he most. ‘dramatic performance of 
ternoon was that of Sibelius’s 
> Triste.’ It opened with the 
singly dragging tempo which 

weevitzky so often favors, 


7 nd conclusion. The Strauss, 

peas would have been even 

oyable if less elaborated. 

Tl 6 filliam Tell” Overture re- 

vec oa vivid and poetic rendition, 

th the able assistance of Messrs. 
, Laurent and Speyer. 
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| Nearly ging Seat Taken in 


Spite of Weather. 
Kara lels———f9 er, 2. (9 Re 


In Symphony hall yesterday rhoon 


the Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
4, Koussevitzky conducting, gave the 53d 
"| concert in cid of the orchestra’s Pen- 
sion. fund. The popular piéces selected 
for the program were as follows: 

Rossini, overture to “William Tell’; 
Weber- Berlioz, “Invitation to the 
Dance”’; Sibelius, ‘Valse Triste’; 
Strauss, Johann, waltz, ‘Voices of 
Spring’; Tchaikovsky, suite from the 
ballet, “Cagse- -Noisette’”’ (‘‘Nutcracker’’) 
Op. qa: Tchaikovsky, overture solen- 
nelle, ‘1812.’ 

To hear Mr. Koussevitzky rejuvenate 
these old 19th century pieces, in the 
main minor works of .the composers, 
hackneyed to a frazzle by students of 
various instruments and the dance the 
world over, was like re-opening the 


‘long-closed house Of Aan ancester and 


beholding: the worn furniture, that as 
children we know only to be utilitarian 


household objects, given new beauty | 


and revoluation by the antique expert. 


In the first half of the program were 


waltz tunes to which as tiny tots we 
‘were taught the one-two-three of the 
dance, and later grace and lightness of | 


| 
| 


touch at the piano or with the bow; and | 


there was the old William Tell Overture 
through which we were expected to ex- 
press in tones the Schiller operatic 

dad. <As children the music had its 


lattractiveness to us, perhaps; still it! 


twas the utilitarian behicle of lessons. 


lYesterday it had beauties that never 


ice 
had chance to shine in’ those pract 
hours. The one exception to this state- | 


ment was the “Voices of Spring’ by | 


Strauss, which suggested somewhat the | 
heaviness of lingering icicles. 


 — 


' 
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| 
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The second half of the program W285, 


evoted to two of that trio of popular, 
Testa! pieces by Tchaikovsky, no 
doubt in honor of the 86th. anniversary 
of the composer's birth, on Christmas 
day. For the #*7812’" overture Mr. 
Koussevitzky augmented the orchestra 
with the New England Conservatory 
brass ensemble, about 20 players, where- 
with he heightened considerably the 
dramatic effect of the cfimax. There 
was long and excited response from 
the audience, for no performance of 


mie” i this overture at the Pops, where it 
ere | has long been a favorite, ever thrilled 
a . ne: as Mr, a ma 

tru-jyesterday, ib: oe Fae 


abscpiclt ~ 8 ome of it did 


owe 


wo! ey, }]} 


SYMPHONY HALL 
BOSTON 


54th Concert in Aid of the Orchestra’s 


PENSION FUND 


BY THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


Assisted by 


HARVARD GLEE CLUB 
Dr. ARCHIBALD T. DAVISON, Conductor 


RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 
G. WALLACE WOODWORTH, Conductor 


(The Choruses are generously giving their services for this concert) 


SOLOISTS 
OLIVE MARSHALL, Soprano TUDOR DAVIES, Tenor 


NEVADA VAN DER VEER, Contralto 
ARTHUR MIDDLETON, Bass 
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JOHN P. MARSHALL, Organ 
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gram usual at a Pension Fund con4 — : 
cert, proved successful, in that th IN SYMPHONY HALL : 
audience was large, and generous a, 


with applause. Artistically, too, there SYMPHONY HALL 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 27, at 3.30 


PROGRAMME 


MISSA SOLEMNIS 


in D major, Op. 123 


For Orchestra, Chorus, and Four Solo Voices 
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Kyrie: Assai sostenuto. Mit andacht 
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Gloria: Allegro vivace; Larghetto; Allegro 
INTERMISSION 


Credo: Allegro ma non troppo; Adagio; Andante; 
Allegro; Grave 
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INTERMISSION 


Sanctus: Adagio: Mid Andacht; Allegro pesante; 
Presto; Preludium: Sostenuto ma 
non troppo; Andante molto cantabile 
(Violin Solo, RicHARD BuURGIN) 


Agnus Dei: Adagio; Allegretto vivace; Allegro vivace; 
Presto; Tempo primo 


BEETHOVEN 


Bronze by BourDELLE 
(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, N.Y. 


See Page 9 for Sunday Afternoon Concert Announcements 
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Onda, SOR TER ee 


MissA SOLEMNIS IN D ror Cuorus, SOLO QuARTET, ORCHESTRA, AND 


| Lupwi1Gc vAN BEETHOVEN 


(Born at Bonn, December 16 (?), 1770; died at Vienna, March 26, 1827) 


KYRIE 


Kyrie eleison, Christe eletson. 


Lord, have mercy. Christ, have 
mercy. 


GLORIA IN ExCELsIS 


Gloria in excelsis Deo, et im 
terra pax hominibus bonae voluntatis. 
Laudamus te, benedicimus te, adora- 
mus te, glorificamus te. Gratias agi 
mus tibi propter gloriam tuam, domine 
Deus, Rex coelestis, pater omnipotens, 
Domine fili unigenite. Jesu Christe, 
domine Deus, agnus Det, filius patris, 
qui tollis peccata mundi, miserere nobis, 
suscipe deprecationem nostram, qut 
sedes ad dexteram patris. Quoniam tu 
solus sanctus, tu solus dominus, tu solus 
altissimus, Jesu Christe, cum sancto 
spiritu in gloria Dei patris. Amen. 


Glory be to God on high, and on 
earth peace, good will towards men. 
We praise thee, we bless thee, we 
worship thee, we glorify thee, we 
give thanks to thee for thy great 
glory, O Lord God, heavenly King, 
God the Father Almighty. 

O Lord, the only-begotten Son 
Jesus Christ; O Lord God, Lamb of 
God, Son of the Father, that takest 
away the sins of the world, have 
mercy upon us. Thou that takest 
away the sins of the world, have 
mercy upon us. Thou that takest 
away the sins of the world, receive 
our prayer. Thou that sittest at 
the right hand of God the Father, 
have mercy upon us. 

For thou only art holy; thou only 
art the Lord; thou only, O Christ, 
with the Holy Ghost, art most high 
in the glory of God, the Father. 


Amen. 


CREDO 


Patre natum ante Omnia saecula. Deum 
de Deo, lumen de luimine, Deum verum 
ie Deo vero. Génitum, non factum, 
consubstantialem Patri, per quem om- 
nia facta sunt. Qui propter nos hom- 
ines, et propter nostram salutem des- 
céndit de coelis. Et incarnatus est de 
Spiritu sancto ex Maria virgine: 
ET HOMO FACTUS EST. Cruci- 
fixus étiam pro nobis: sub Pontio Pilato 
passus, et sepultus est. Et resurréxit 
tertia die, secundum Scripturas. Et 
ascendit in coelum: sedet ad déxteram 
Patris. Et iterum venturus est cum 
gloria, judicare vivos et mortuos: 
cujus regni non erit finis. Et in Spir- 
itum sanctum Dominum, et vivifican- 
tem: qui ex Patre Filioque procédit. 
Qui cum Patre et Filio simul adoratur, 
et conglorificatur: qui locutus est per 
Prophétas. Et Unam, Sanctam, Cath- 
olicam et Apostolicam Eccléesiam. Con- 
fiteor unum baptisma in remissionem 
peccatorum. Et expécto resurrectionem 
mortuorum. Et vitam venturi saeculz. 
Amen. 


only-begotten Son of God, and born 
of the Father before all ages; God 
of God; Light of Light; true God of 
true God; begotten, not made; of 
the same substance with the Father; 
by whom all things were made. 
Who for us men, and for our salva- 
tion, came down from heaven, and 
became incarnate by the Holy 
Ghost of the Virgin Mary, AND 
WAS MADE MAN. He was cru- 
cified also for us, suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, and was buried. And 
the third day He rose again accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, and ascended 
into heaven, and sitteth at the right 
hand of the Father. And He is to 
come again with glory to judge the 
living and the dead, of whose king- 
dom there shall be no end. 

And in the Holy Ghost, the Lord 
and Life-giver, who _ proceedeth 
from the Father and the Son; who, 
together with the Father and the 
Son, is adored and glorified; who 
spoke by the Prophets. And one 
Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. I confess one baptism for 
the remission of sins; and I look for 
the resurrection of the dead, and the 
life of the world to come. Amen. 


SANCTUS ET BENEDICTUS 


Sanctus dominus Deus Sabaoth! 
Plent sunt coeli et terra gloria tua. 
Osanna in excelsis. 

Benedictus qui venit in nomine Dom- 
ini. Osanna in excelsis. 


Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of 
Hosts! Heaven and earth are full 
of thy glory. Hosanna in the 
highest. 

Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.. Hosanna in 
the highest. 
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Credo in unum Deum, Patrem om- I believe in one God, the Father 
nipoténtem, Factorem coeli et terrae, Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
visibilium 6émnium et invisibilium. earth, and of all things visible and 
Et in unum Dominum Jesum Chris- invisible. | 
tum, Filium Dei unigénitum, et ex And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the 


AGNus DEI 


Lamb of God, that takest away 
the sins of the world, have mercy 
upon us, grant us thy peace. 


Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, 
miserere nobis, dona nobis pacem. 
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190 | Beethoven s Mass Repeated us be duly thankful for what is sprea 
itution, Founded 1903 | an : before us. a 
(Boston Symphony Orchestra Pension Instituti ) with Choral Groups a5 ROR ETE seater ny. ‘A 
jplauded. Mr. Kousseviteena « Mr: 
. re , 23,/ 4 Woodworth with enthusiasm): ] 
For the benefit of the Symphony, fo jison with frenzy. 


MEMBERSHIP: chestra’s pension fund, Beethdven’s ayucucavuvceeaneaacnnceneegeceeeneteannn 


All members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra are eligible. “Missa Solemnis” was repeated yester- 
day afternoon in Symphony hal) before 


BENEFICIARIES: an audience that filled every nook and 


cranny. The Radcliffe Choraf Society, 
Former members who served ten years or more. again sang, the Hatvard Glee Club and 


Widows of former pensioners. Olive Marshall, soprano; Nevada van’ 

‘ d 16 der Veer, contralto, who, in place of her 

Orphaned children under 16. predecessor Tuesday, sang very well in- 

deed; Tudor Davies, tenor, amd es 

: Middleton, bass, The organist was 
PENSIONS: : ; , John P. Marshall, 

The amount of pension varies according to length of service, age, Of the performance not Ya word need 

‘d d earnings be said, since Tuesday's production was 

residence, and ca §s- reviewed in detail. Of the mass itself 


"peer: ; : (). only a bold person would venture to 
The individual pensions paid each year vary from $50 to $50 Wiihk as coteant pc ety THANE Gad, BOON 


. haat : 16,000 put forth this week. The temptation, 
There are now 70 pensioners, receiving a little more than $ eats isan. cirone ta tMees dave 
yearly. when Beethoven is being hauled over 
the coals by the daring or else being | 
patted kindly on the back by the pat- 
SOURCES OF FUNDS: apart 
gz, to set down the humble opin-. 
DUES. Each member pays an annual installment until, over a f = ton that this Mass in D is built, fypm. 
ra 

period of twenty to twenty-five years, he has paid in a total Pecmmiaar’ “arpcie (iii Smutetenne” stelnees 
of $750. If a member resigns-he may withdraw dues paid. | {dies write sublimity with expressive- 
ness as to few others; its, rhythms, in 
CONCERTS. On March 27th the Orchestra will give its 54th con- their variety and force, lénd it a life 
cert for the Fund ane will never die. What other work 
: of its length and breadth escapes so few 

INTEREST AND EARNINGS ON INVESTMENTS. | | weak moments? 
If only some day a few devoted men) 
GIFTS and women could study it bar by bar, 
: with a man to guide them, if such a 
man lives, who, with the power to pene- 
OFFICERS: trate to the very soul of Beethoven, 
combines skill with an orchestra and an 
Trustees — FREDERICK P. CABOT understanding of the human voice—a 
man who would give the words, when 
ARTHUR LYMAN they demand it, right of way? Who 
BENTLEY W. WARREN would shape each melody. in accord 


| with its line, and, by a wise amalysis of 
oie Beethoven’s score, would make rough 
Treasurer GEORGE E.. JUDD | places for the singers, plain? One who 
would recognize when sheer massive- 
ness must make the effect, when shad- 

The outstanding need of the Fund is to be able to increase its fe hun ote wade 
maximum payment to pensioners having little or no means of support. Tk theed may not be religious musics 


ca acit audiences for they say it is not. But surely it is ex- 
This can only come about through continued capacity Sra ay Sie wots Bat surely: ib ls i 


the Pension Fund concerts and donations to the permanent fund, satan Onis: the kevies, in. wach Mieinl 
which the officers of the Fund will be pleased to receive at any time. plead in many moods, the conviction of 
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' Present Conditions Sei for the 
@f the Beethoven Festival — 


HERE ARE no seats 


for two concerts in they 

thoven Centenary Festival- 
of Tuesday, March 22, at 
his Solemn Mass will. be 
that of Tuesday, March — 
which his Highth and Ninth 
phonies fill the Buca): fe Seat 
are also unobtainable for the ty 
concerts of the Festival that a 
Symphony Concerts in e ral ' 
course—that of Friday aftern oon, = 
March 25, when the Fourth and : 
Fifth Symphonies will be play = ae 
that of Saturday evening, rarch 
26, devoted to the sixth and t 
Seventh. Veal 
. On the other hand, seats may 
still be had for the. cone ae | e =e 
Wednesday, March 23, when the = 
First, Second and Third sympk 3 
nies will be played: for the § : 
cert of Beethoven's be nal | 
music on Thursday, Marah 4; 5 
for the commemorative | > st > e.. 
nies on Monday, March 28, a 

A repetition of the Solemn } 
is now announced for St , nd 
afternoon, March 27—the actu 
anniversary of Beethoven’s | 
—with the Symphony Orches 
the Harvard-Radcliffe by 
Mmes. Austral ond. 
Messrs. Davies and 
solo-singers, and Mr. Kor 
conducting—all as on the 
Tuesday. The proceeds v 
the Pension Fund of th 
No repetition of the | Ch 
phony is announced | oT 
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(Boston Symphony Orchestra Pension Institution, Founded 1903) 


MEMBERSHIP: 
All members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra are eligible. 


BENEFICIARIES: 


Former members who served ten years or more. 
Widows of former pensioners. 


Orphaned children under 16. 
PENSIONS: 


The amount of pension varies according to length of service, age, 
residence, and earnings. 


The individual pensions paid each year vary from $50 to $500. 


There are now 70 pensioners, receiving a little more than $16,000 
yearly. 


SOURCES OF FUNDS: 


DUES. Each member pays an annual installment until, over a 
period of twenty to twenty-five years, he has paid in a total 
of $750. If a member resigns he may withdraw dues paid. 


CONCERTS. On March 27th the Orchestra will give its 54th con- 
cert for the Fund. 


INTEREST AND EARNINGS ON INVESTMENTS. 
GIFTS. 


OFFICERS: 


Trustees — FREDERICK P. CABOT 
ARTHUR LYMAN 
BENTLEY W. WARREN 


Treasurer — GEORGE E. JUDD 


The outstanding need of the Fund is to be able to increase its 
maximum payment to pensioners having little or no means of support. 
This can only come about through continued capacity audiences for 
the Pension Fund concerts and donations to the permanent fund, 
which the officers of the Fund will be pleased to receive at any time. 


SYMPHONY PENSION 


FUND CONCERT GIVEN 


Beethoven’s Mass Repeated 
with Choral Groups 


td 

For the benefit of the Symphony/Or 
chestra’s pension fund, Beethe 
“Missa Solemnis’’ was repeated yester- 
day afternoon in Symphony hal) before 
an audience that filled every nook and 
cranny. The Radcliffe Choral Society 
again sang, the Harvard Glee Club and 
Olive Marshall, soprano; Nevada van 
der Veer, contralto, who, in place of her 
predecessor Tuesday, sang very well in- 
deed; Tudor Davies, tenor, and Arthur 
Middleton, bass, The organist was 
John P. Marshall, 

Of the performance not ya word need 
be said, since Tuesday’s production was 
reviewed in detail. Of the mass itself 
only a bold person would venture to 
write at present, so verv much has been 
put forth this week. The temptation, 
none the less, is strong, in these days 
When Beethoven is being hauled over 


the coals by the daring or else being, 


patted kindly on the back by the pat- 
ronizing, to set down the humble opin- 
jon that this Mass in D its built from 
grander material than almost any other 
musical work in existence; its melo- 


idies write sublimity with expressive- 


ness as to few others; its rhythms, in 
their variety and force, lend it a life 
that will never die. What other work 
of its length and breadth escapes so few 
weak moments? 

If only some day a few devoted men 


i}and women could study it bar by bar, 
; 4 ‘ 
with a man to guide them, if such a 


man lives, who, with the power to pene- 
trate to the very soul of Beethoven, 
combines skill with an orchestra and an 
understanding of the human voice—a 
man who would give the words, when 
they demand it, right of way? Who 
would shape each melody. in accord 
with its line, and, by a wise amalysis of 
Beethoven’s score, would make rough 
places for the singers, plain? One who 


‘would recognize when sheer massive- 


ness must make the effect, when shad- 
ing and pure grace? 

The mass may not be religious music; 
they say it is not. But surely it is ex- 
pressive of many human emotions—to 
mention only the kyries, in which men 
plead in many moods, the conviction of 
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the creed’s.AMpening statement, the 
bounding of joy of the ‘Pleni sunt 
coeli”’ Some day, when all is well in 
the Mhusical world, a man will rise, a 
master of the orchestra and of the voice 
in one, in one as well a musician and a 
poet—then behold the mass as some 
people imagine it. In the meanwhile, 
till these ideal conditions obtain, let 
us be duly thankful for what is spread 
before us. 

The audience, thankful yesterday, ap- 
plauded. Mr. Koussevitsky and Mr. 
Woodworth with enthusiasm, Dr. Dav- 
ison with frenzy. BR, Fia-cee 
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Seats and No Seats 


' Present Conditions for the Concerts 
of the Beethoven Festival 


me a ae en ee oe ee 


THERE ARE no seats unsold 


for two concerts in the Bee- 
thoven Centenary Festival—that 
of Tuesday, March 22, at which 
his Solemn Mass will be heard; 
that of Tuesday, March 29, at 
which his Eighth and Ninth Sym- 
phonies fill the program. Seats 
are also unobtainable for the two 
concerts of the Festival that are 
Symphony Concerts in regular 
course—that of Friday afternoon, 
March 25, when the Fourth and 
Fifth Symphonies will be played; 
that of Saturday evening, March 
26, devoted to the sixth and the 
Seventh. 

On the other hand, seats may 
still be had for the concert of 
Wednesday, March 23, when the 
First, Second and Third Sympho- 
nies will be played: for the con- 
cert of Beethoven’s chamber 
music on Thursday, March 24; 
for the commemorative ceremo- 
nies on Monday, March 28, 

A repetition of the Solemn Mass 
is now announced for Sunday 
afternoon, March 27—the actual 
anniversary of Beethoven’s death 
—with the Symphony Orchestra, 
the Harvard-Radcliffe Chorus, 
Mmes. Austral and . Gordon, 
Messrs. Davies and Middleton for 
solo-singers, and Mr. Koussevitzky 
conducting—all as on the previous 
Tuesday. The proceeds will go to 
the Pension Fund of the orchestra. 
No repetition of the Choral Sym.- 
phony is announced or {is likely. 
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THE COLLECTION OF OLD 
INSTRUMENTS" 


I — 


Case (right of doorway): Mandolins 
j0, inlaid 
1. Old Banjo, inla ‘ail. Cosmet 
2. Ivory Mandolin (18th Century) 
. Mandolin (18th Century) 


‘zed Archlute (‘Theorbo) 
. Middle-size re Gentatys 


. Cither (Spanish) (18th Century) 
. Mandola (18th Century) 


Lyre (18th Century) . 


Hurdy Gurdy (16th Century) 


4 Pagennn pesy ey 
ig ‘“Melino”’ 
isign (18th Century) 


Case (right wall, center): Viols 


_ Viol (signed ‘‘Guersan’’ French) 
vn oe (18th Century 


- Viola da Gamba (Juan, English) 
ie calm ‘(18th Century) 


12. Viola d’Amore (Paulus Alletsche, — 


Munich, 1713) 


; Viol (Lejeune, French) 
ee (18th Century) 


14. Inlaid Bow (18th Century) 


ioned “Tourte,”’ French) 
tsi het (18th Century) 


16. Pocket Viol, for dancing masters 
(André Vinatte, 1612) 


uning fork (28 notes) 
whet i he (18th Century) 


18. Tromba marina (18th Century) 


_21. Three dampers (for Violin, Al- 
” to and Bass) (18th Century) 


22. Violin Case (18th Century) 


Case (right wall near window): 
Oriental Instruments 

23. Pandean Pipes (South American) 

24. Chinese Guitar (18th Century) 

95. Italian Psaltery (18th Century) 


i 1 Tambourine 
26. Oriental La (asth Century) 


*A room has been set aside in Symphony 


seen at all Symphony concerts. 


27. Oriental Stringed Bamboo 
Instrument 


. Large Tambourine 
+ atte | (18th Century) 


29. Oriental Psaltery 
30. Japanese Lute (mahogany) 


31. Italian Psaltery (with Arms of 
the Venetian Republic) 
(18th Century) 


32. (Unidentified) 
33. Chinese Reed Organ 


iental Tambourine 
si: areal (18th Century) 


35-36 Little Kettledrums 


Ranat (xylophone) 
37. Siamese Ranat ( vtech Sectury) 


ini Drum 
38. Miniature sth ere) 


89. Scale of small bells for German 
Ban 


Case (left wall, near window): Brass 


Instruments 


40. Serpent for ihe hoe 
iened ‘Dantes,’ Lyon 
— (18th. Century ) 


| 41. Serpent for the horse-soldiers 
é : 


(18th Century) 


_ Serpent for the horse-soldiers | " 
ss (axgned “VY, Rust et Dubois, 
Lyon) (18th Century) 


t for the horse-soldiers 
st (18th Century) 

44, Bass Trumpet (1st Empire, 

signed “‘Guichard, Paris ) 
45. Brass Horn (18th Century) 
46. Brass Horn 
47-48. Two Chinese Horns we 
50. Pair of Kettledrums (playe« 
sk on horseback) (18th Century) 


51-61 Hoops for Horns 


Hall for this collection, the entrance to which is in 


the middle of the Massachusetts Avenue corridor of the first balcony. The collection may be 


(18th Century) 


Case (left wall, center): Bassoons, etc. 
62. Church Serpent (18th Century) 
63. Church Serpent (18th Century) 


64. Venetian church serpent (signed 
‘Pellegrino di Azzi’’) 

(15th Century) 

65. Tenor bassoon (signed ‘‘Adler,”’ 

Paris) (18th Century) 

(signed ‘“Triebert,”’ 

(18th Century) 

67. Bassoon (signed “Javary,” Paris) 

(18th Century) 

68. Bassoon (signed ‘‘Pézé,’’ Paris) 

(18th Century) 

69. Bassoon (signed ‘‘Amlingue,”’ 

Paris) (18th Century) 


70. French Drum (1st Empire; Arms 
of the City of Paris) 


71-73. Three Accordions (French, 1st 
Empire, signed ‘“‘Garin’’) 


74. Bird Organ (with eight tunes to 
teach birds) (18th Century) 


” 


66. Bassoon 
Paris) 


Central case: Smaller wood-wind instru- 
ments 
75. Bagpipe (in ivory and tapestry) 
(18th Century) 
76. Clarinet in A. (Boxwood and 
ivory; signed ‘‘Rust,’’ Lyon) 
77. Flute (signed ‘‘Baumann,”’ Paris) 


78. Clarinet in B-flat (signed 
“‘Godfroy’’) 


79. Oboe (signed ‘“‘Boisselet ainé, . 
Montpelier’’) 


80. Bagpipe of Poitou (signed 
‘Prosper Colas,”’ Paris) 


81. Bagpipe of Poitou (signed 
“Prosper Colas,”’ Paris) 


82. Alpine Horn (Cromorne) 
(18th Century) 
83. Fife 


84. Bagpipe of Poitou (signed 
“Prosper Colas,’ Paris) 


85. Bagpipe of Poitou (signed 
“Prosper Colas,’ Paris) 


86. Flute 


87. Bagpipe of Poitou (signed 
“Prosper Colas,’ Paris) 


‘ 


. Fife 
. Ivory Clarinet (silver keys) 
. Ivory Flute (golden keys) 


. Flute and walking stick com- 
bined (used by Frederick II 
of Prussia; surmounted by 
Royal Crown) 


92. Fife 
93. Cornet &4 Bouquin (Zinke) 


94, English Horn (signed ‘Triebert, 
Paris’’) 


95. English Horn (manufactured for 
Richard Wagner; signed 
‘“‘Kuss,”’ Vienna) . 


96. Ivory fife (18th Century) 


Case (left of door): Cithers, etc. 


97. Mandolin (Italian, signed 
“Antonins Vinaggia,’’ Naples 
1772) 


98. Cither (Swiss) (17th Century) 


99. Tambourin 4 Cordes of Pro- 
vence (signed ‘Joann Batistta 
Bougot,’’ Fraunié Montal- 
bano, 1764) 


100. Cither (Swiss) 
101. Italian Cither 


102. Swiss Cither (signed ‘‘Frank’’) 
(18th Century) 


103. Little Italian Mandolin 
(18th Century) 


104. French Cither (18th Century) 
105. Monochord (18th Century) 


(17th Century) 


Placed Separately 


106. Large Drum of Provence __. 
(18th Century) 


107. French Clock (with music and 
moving figures; lst Empire) 


108. Pianoforte (made by Frey pére 
et fils, Paris, 1813) 


109-132 Scale of 24 Bells 
(18th Century) 


133-144 Scale of 13 small Bells 
(Swiss) (18th Century) 
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} (Photo by Underwood & an yd ‘ i sil | 
; a collection of 144 ancient musical instruments, acquirec | 
hong et Casadosus and presented to the Boston Symphony 
1Orchestra in memory of Maj. Henry Lee Higginson, are the 
Hlargest and smallest string instruments in the world. The 
Hiargest is the “Tromba Marino,” used in the 18th century. The 
H other is a pocket violin made in the early 17th century. In the 
iipicture they are held by Miss Elizabeth Benton, ‘assistant | 
| director in the Museum of Fine Arts. 
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THE COLLECTION OF OLD 
INSTRUMENTS* 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra has had the good 
fortune to come into the permanent possession of one of the 
finest existing collections of sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth century instruments. The collection was given 
in memory of the orchestra’s founder,Henry Lee Higginson. 
The presentation was made on Saturday, October 23rd, 
1926, in Symphony Hall, Mr. N. Penrose Hallowell speak- 
ing for the group of donors, Judge Frederick P. Cabot 
receiving it in the name of the Trustees of the Orchestra. 


This collection has been the life pursuit of Henri 
Casadésus, the French musician who has devoted his career 
to early instruments and their music. Mr. Koussevitzky 
has long shared the enthusiasms of M. Casadésus, the two 
musicians having given recitals in Moscow, performing 
early double concertos for double bass and viola d’amore. 
It was on Mr. Koussevitzky’s recommendation that this 
collection was acquired last spring. M. Casadésus is remem- 
bered in the United States from the visit of his “‘Societé des 


Instruments Anciens” in 1918, when he played upon the 

viola d’amore in a quartet of viols, at Symphony Hall. 
M. Casadésus sends a description of the collection, 

which has been translated from the French as follows: 


Musical instruments are admirable objects! Since the 
flute of Pan, a vegetable stem on the lips of the antique faun, 
up to the most recent jazz instruments, horned giants of a kind 
of sonorous chemistry, what an infinitely varied scale of forms! 
More than those who mix their voices in the tumults of our 
life, these which are silenced forever, move us: the ancient instru- 
ments, violas, cithers, lutes, theorbos, trompettes-marines — 
their assembled names form a mysterious concert; what echoes, 
far-off rumors, shadows, rise at their evocation! The angels 
of primitive times rise up from their clouds of gold, the mezzo- 
tints of Watteau pick up their guitars again and all the past 
thrills, smiles, and sings. .. . 


A collection of old instruments is something else than a 
curlous assemblage of bibelots of other times. A noble and 
sensitive humanity expresses itself in the language of sounds. 
A little bit of the soul is always floating over the curves of the 
violins, at the mouth-holes of the flutes and of the oboes. 


*A room has been set aside in Symphony Hall for this collection, the entrance to which 
is in the middle of the Massachusetts Avenue corridor of the first balcony. The collection 


may be seen at all symphony concerts. 





From his youth Henri Casadésus was haunted by forgotten 
instruments, long condemned to silence. It seemed to him that 
there was there a whole world unjustly deserted, whose beauty 
ought to be charming living ears. Among the lute makers, if 
at any time one offered to him quite new instruments offen- 
sively varnished, he was attracted by the dim lustre of a Viola 
d’Amore, by the reserved and attenuated sheen of a Quinton; 
strange little heads, Eros, with bandaged eyes, who perched 
upon these instruments making of them fairy-like personages. 
“What do you wish to do with these?” said the lute maker to 
the captivated young man; “one can no longer play upon 
them.” But the Eros of the viola murmured, ‘‘Do not believe 
it, I can sing if you wish.” And one day Henri Casadésus 
took away with him one of these beautiful dumb violas. He 
searched for a long time for the secret of its captive song, of 
of its many and entangled metallic strings, of the complex 
mounting of its sonorous network. What a recompense when 
the instrument, grateful and resuscitated, made its velvet tone 


heard under his fingers! 


It was then that the idea came to him to form the Society 
of Ancient Instruments, which joined together as though 
re-incarnated violas and harpsichords in a ravishing sym- 
phony, while the masters of music approved and praised. In 
these accents the melodies of Rameau, of Lulli, of Bach, found 
again their color; the music of Montevarde, Mouret, Destouches, 
sleeping under the dust of centuries, enchanted anew attentive 
hearers. It was a revelation! The magician to whom one 
was indebted for it no longer thenceforth resisted the call of 
the ivory flutes, the temptation of the cithers of precious maple, 
of the garlanded dulcimers. His house, as in a tale of Hoff- 
mann, became filled with Serpents d’Eglise, with kettledrums, 
with bells, with all the rarest specimens of the musical fauna. 
Thus was born the unique collection presented to the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in memory of its founder, Henry L. 
Higginson. 

The Society of Ancient Instruments, which was founded by 
Henri Casadésus is the realization of an ideal which was dear 
to the great French Master, Camille Saint-Saéns, for everyone 
knows how much the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
interested him. 

It was towards 1896 that Henri Casadésus bought with his 
modest means the instruments whose beauty we admire today. 
He occupied himself in the beginning with the reconstruction 
of the famous “‘consort of viols,’’ of which the present collection 
has specimens of the utmost beauty. 

An indefatigable seeker, Henri Casadésus, at length succeeded 
in the course of his travels in assembling this admirable collec- 
tion of instruments, some of which are not to be found even 


in the finest European museum 

iseums. Our great orchestra | 
— -segagr crag: — intimate friend of Henri Caoaaene 
knew | ong time these artistic riches and it is is 
ere and discerning counsel that the fred gn: 
ormed which has acquired this collection. 


Let us first discuss the 
quartet of viol 
the point of departure in his researches. crn ae eee 


The Quinton, was bought of a collector of 

| , W Bourgen- 
aH ee aes je ‘ger soe it from Gave he 

was bought in Munich of a young G 
to whom Joachim had given it. Seduc a ce 
character of this viola, Henri Casadésus et Ba hag 4 
= ae upon. this Viola d’Amore that he was later, in 1918 
” play in St. Louis with the orchestra ‘La Mort de Tintagiles ” 
y the great composer Charles Loeffler. The Viola da Gamba 
oa from the collection of Mr. Reed in London, who was 
prone at one time to sell a part of his instruments. _ It served 
uring several years for Marcel Casadésus, killed during the 
war, and later for Louis Hasselmans, now conductor in the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York, who played upon it 
in the course of a tour in the United States in 1918. The Bass 
i is an extremely rare instrument because the number of 
t = has been greatly reduced by the musical instrument 
sm ers in making them into violoncellos. Henri Casadésus 
as only known three of them: that at Symphony Hall, that 


which he uses in his Societ 
collection in Rome. ety, and another which belongs to a 


This ‘‘consort of viols’” is that o 
n which the Society of 
Ancient Instruments on January 23, 1918, was me in 


R ; 
Ph ig ong Boston, a magnificent concerto for viols 


Let us examine the principal instruments: 


The Tabour (or small drum) of Provence of the eighteenth 
century, 1s a unique instrument, which the Museum of the 
Paris Conservatory wished to acquire in 1895 while it still 
belonged to the Count of Briqueville who was living in Versailles 
Henri Casadésus then heard of it through the father of one of 
his intimate friends, with a secret hope of being able to own 


it 
2 day. Not until fifteen years later was this hope 


_ The Trompette-Marine (a long, single stringed instrument 
in the case of viols) is also a piece hardly to be found today. 
The Venetian “Serpent” has a very curious history. It is 
an admirable instrument of the Italian Renaissance, signed 
Pellegrino de Azzi Venetia. As long ago as 1894 while he was 
frequently visiting a celebrated collector, M. Savoy attorney 
for the House of Erard, Henri Casadésus was struck by the 
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beauty of this instrument. He did not contemplate at this 

time the possibility of some day becoming the owner of it. 

However, he watched it lovingly until, after the death of M. 

Savoy, the heirs sold a large part of the collection, keeping 

back for better opportunities certain remarkable pieces, of 

which this was one. It was in 1923 that the sale of the last i aS, oa: 4 Pree ES ee 

instruments took place in the Hétel des Ventes in Paris. All ‘s+ Custodian, Allen A.: Browi ee Pn eile: wie oa, ake ea 

on ates b eve = wn bi were age gE ee: 9) so “S'N MEMORY ot Maj. Henry L, Hig-(._ visa Gahiidentin” Geboatie rian 
asadésus followed the bidding with agony. e was at this ‘ll ginson; the founder and fot AES ah ince ar liection make 

sale not only on his own account but also to acquire several ** Fe CME) eaten’ tecnie acquis tee . 

instruments which the Duchess of Grammont had requested Aes tion |: 
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"years the sustainer of’the Bos-| Boston's musical treasures 


him to buy for her palace in Venice. At the moment when | p . is, 
the Venetian ‘“‘Serpent’’ was put up at auction, Henri Casadésus, oS)» 
in the measure of his means, sought it to his utmost, but he | P | Mets 
was outbidden in such a manner by a young American lady nts. © 
that he was obliged to give it up. Broken hearted, he went | collec- 
to the home of the Duchesse de Grammont to carry her the 

instruments which he had bought for her, and was astonished | 

to see the famous ‘‘Serpent” in a glass case. The Duchesse de ,of their successors, Major Higginson | | 

Grammont explained to him that one of her American friends te So nee ast a i a 

had just made a present of it to her but she added that in spite Lilie tedusa: wae otaatath arg Me py : 

of the decorative beauty of the instrument, she found it difficult : “Casadesus, a distinguished French| of Michigan sce He 

to include in the grouping of the collection which she wished to musician and connoisseur of old|” pity 5 
make. Henri Casadésus then proposed an exchange, which instruments and their music. | ak: 
was immediately concluded, and the famous “Serpent,’’ so potion be g reget of Ancient | gy Mt 
much longed for, took its place in his house beside the other 3; COs Wt eee ge ds Ameeee | 


“Serpents,” which form a complete and rare collection. | | ; 


* 


3 “F 
It was in Bresse (a French province adjacent to Savoy) ; i] be 
that Henri Casadésus found the Vielle (or hurdy-gurdy, played 

‘with erank and wheel instead of a bow). It is of the eighteenth | illel 
century, is signed ‘Melina,’ and belonged to a fiddler who K the e} « canal 
for fifty years had conducted all the balls and all the marriages seme open to the concert audiences. |:torship.of Dr. Thaddeus ch, lately 
of the region. He had himself obtained this Vielle from his ‘The instruments are mounted in|tconcertmaster of the Philadelphia 
great-grandfather. 


It was upon the death of the fiddler in question = Henri ost. 
Casadésus hastened to buy the Vielle, which is superbly pre- ‘the fut : ; | f 
served and playable. The English Horn was found in cgeaery "GHA be gyailabte: rice jong ot veir 
in the possession of an antique dealer, who delivered it in suc eo Me Rotable Leawisitt 
a state of incrustation, that only after a long and thorough aN Dh omer abit 


. ry *. Among those who were at the 
cleaning, was its origin discoverable. 


. and M 

The Ivory Clarinet was known by Henri Casadésus for some 
years. He had noticed it at the house of the great collector, 
Tolbecque, and he acquired it at the sale of all the instruments ; jan mimes 
of said Tolbecque at Niort. It is not necessary to state that Ma aoa 
this instrument is of the greatest rarity. “eae: of curl 
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beauty of this instrument. He did not contemplate at this 
time the possibility of some day becoming the owner of it. 
However, he watched it lovingly until, after the death of M. 
Savoy, the heirs sold a large part of the collection, keeping 
back for better opportunities certain remarkable pieces, of 
which this was one. It was in 1923 that the sale of the last 
instruments took place in the Hétel des Ventes in Paris. All 
the greatest collectors and buyers were assembled. Henr1 
Casadésus followed the bidding with agony. He was at this 
sale not only on his own account but also to acquire several 
‘nstruments which the Duchess of Grammont had requested 
him to buy for her palace in Venice. At the moment when 
the Venetian ‘“‘Serpent’’ was put up at auction, Henri Casadésus, 
in the measure of his means, sought it to his utmost, but he 
was outbidden in such a manner by a young American lady 
that he was obliged to give it up. Broken hearted, he went 
to the home of the Duchesse de Grammont to carry her the 
‘nstruments which he had bought for her, and was astonished 
to see the famous “Serpent” in a glass case. The Duchesse de 
Grammont explained to him that one of her American friends 
had just made a present of it to her but she added that 1n spite 
of the decorative beauty of the instrument, she found it difficult 
to include in the grouping of the collection which she wished to 
make. Henri Casadésus then proposed an exchange, which 
was immediately concluded, and the famous “Serpent,” SO 
much longed for, took its place in his house beside the other 
“Serpents,’’ which form a complete and rare collection. 


It was in Bresse (a French province adjacent to Savoy) 
that Henri Casadésus found the Vielle (or hurdy-gurdy, played 
with crank and wheel instead of a bow). It is of the eighteenth 
century, is signed ‘‘Melina,’’ and belonged to a fiddler who 
for fifty years had conducted all the balls and all the marriages 
of the region. He had himself obtained this Vielle from his 
ereat-grandfather. 


It was upon the death of the fiddler in question that Henr1 
Casadésus hastened to buy the Vielle, which is superbly pre- 
served and playable. The English Horn was found in Munich 
in the possession of an antique dealer, who delivered it in such 
a state of incrustation, that only after a long and thorough 
cleaning, was its origin discoverable. 

The Ivory Clarinet was known by Henri Casadesus for some 


years. He had noticed it at the house of the great collector, 
Tolbecque, and he acquired it at the sale of all the instruments 


of said Tolbecque at Niort. ( 
this instrument is of the greatest rarity. 


A complete list of the instruments will appear in the next Symphony programme book. 


‘presentation were Mr. 
-Koussevitzky, Mr. and Mrs. N. Pen- 


It is not necessary to state that 


Casadesus Collection Is 


Presented to Boston Symph 


Wi bber. DE. 28, 196, 


By R. G. APPEL 


Custodian, Allen A. Brown Music Collection, Boston Public Library | | 


N MEMORY of Maj. Henry L. Hig- 
ginson, the founder and for many 
years the sustainer of the Bos- 

ton Symphony Orchestra, a group 
of his friends and fellow-citizens 
presented a valuable collection of 
rare and costly musical instruments 


to the orchestra this morning. No| 


finer tribute could have been devised 


than a permanent exhibition of the 
instruments whose tones, and that 
of their successors, Major Higginson 
so delighted in. 

The collection, consisting of some 
145 items, was assembled by Henri 
Casadesus, a distinguished French 


musician and connoisseur of old} 
music. | 


instruments and their 
Founder of the Society of Ancient 
Instruments, Mr. Casadesus visited 
the United States in 1918 and per- 
formed early chamber music in 
Symphony Hall and elsewhere, on 
instruments now obsolete. 

A room in the corridor of. the first 
balcony of Symphony Hall has been 
set aside for the exhibition, which is 


to be open to the concert audiences. 


The instruments are mounted in 
glass cases and each instrument has 
been carefully labeled by Miss Eliza- 


“beth Benton of the Boston Museum 


of Fine Arts. It is hoped that in 
the near future a complete catalogue 
will be available. 


A Notable Acquisition 


Among those who were at the 
and Mrs. 
Norwood P. 


rose Hallowell, Mrs. 


Hallowell, Mrs. Edward Thaw, Mr. 


and Mrs. Henry L. Higginson, Miss 
‘Marion L. Blake, the trustees of the 


“orchestra, W. H. Brennan, manager, 


and others. 

* The exhibition is due primarily to 
the initiative of Mr. Koussevitzky, | 
who has been a friend of Mr. Casa-'| 


Casadesus played the viole d’amour, 


i The Casadesus Collection makes 
another notable acquisition among 
Boston’s musical treasures. The 
Leslie Lindsay Mason Collection at 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts is, 
of course, much larger (560 pieces), 
‘while the Sargent Collection at the 
New England Conservatory of Music 
is devoted ‘to Oriental instruments. 
Of the many permanent collec- 
‘tions in the world, exceeding 100, 
three of the most important are now 
‘the America—the Brown Colleetion 
fin the Metropolitan Museum, New. 
‘York; the collection in the National 
“Museum at Washington, and the 
‘Stearns Collection at the University 


of Michigan at Ann ‘Arbor, 
Beautiful Specimens 


It is hoped that this collection will 
puffer the fate of the famous Heyer 
Museum of Cologne, Ger., which re- 
-eently had to be sold, and the sery-. 
‘feces of its illustrious curators, | 
"Kinsky: and Sachs, disposed with. 
~The bringing of this collection ‘to 
‘America finds an interesting parallel 
‘In that which Mr. Rodman Wana- 
wmaker is assembling, under the cura- 
‘ttorship of Dr. Thaddeus Rich, lately 
‘concertmaster of the Philadelphia 
‘Orchestra. 

The Casadesus collection at Sym- 
‘phony Hall includes one of the most 
beautiful specimens of viole d’amour, 
one viol de gamba and one basse 
de viol. The viole d’amour was 
originally in the possession ~ of 
Joachim. Mr. Casadesus played upon 


‘it at St. Louis in 1918 in Loeffler’s 
“La Mort de Tintagiles.’” The bass 
viol is one of the three known to 


Henri Casadesus. 

There is a unique tabour of 
Provence of the eighteenth century; 
a trompette marine; church serpents 
with quaint embossings and of curi- 
ous design. There is an eighteenth 
century hurdy-gurdy signed Melina, 
which belonged to a fiddler who him- 
self conducted all the balls and. 


‘ 


paagiiod the instrument. from ve 


“desus for many years, having played | marriages of his community, and who 
double bass in recitals at which Mr./) i 
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Attractive Visually = 

There are Italian, Swiss, Spanish’ 
and French zithers; mandolins; 
serpents for the horse-soldiers; ket- 
tle drums to be played on horseback; 
horns, accordions, drums, flutes, bag- 
pipes and several Oriental instru- 
ments. 

The Flute de Pan; the “organ to 
teach birds eight tunes’; the two 
complete games of bells, one of 13 
and the other of 24 (right overhead 
on entering the room); the music- 
clock—all are beautiful specimens, 


and deserve and will repay close at-. 


tention. What the old instruments 
may have lacked in quality, accord- 
ing to modern standards, they cer- 
tainly made up in artistic decoration 
and adornment. 

Except to the specialist a large 
exhibition is apt to be a rather tedi- 
ous affair and it is one of the de- 
lights of this comparatively small 
collection that it is so attractive 
visually. If modern music ever gets 
to the point of being impossible to 
listen. to, composers might well turn 
to this charming nook and bring 
in a renaissance of old forms and de- 
signs of instruments which would 


certainly make concerts attractive to 
the eye. The tonal capacities of some 


of these instruments would undoubt- 


edly enliven any boresome program. . 


Artistic Background 


To be serious, however, it is to be 
regretted that however attractive 


these collections are to the eye or. 


'to the imaginative ear, more of the 
‘charm of their tone cannot be re- 
vived for the listener, or that some 
of the original beauty which they 
‘once quickened, or were a large part 
of, cannot be restored. 

It-is to be remembered that each 
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The Casadesus Collection of Ancient 


Instruments, Gift Today to 
the Symphony 
Orchestra 


This morning, the noted collec- 
tion of ancient instruments, made 
by Monsieur Henri Casadésus of 
Paris, was truans:erred to the 
Trustees of the Symphony Or- 
chestra by the committee of Bos- 
tonians who purchased it last 
summer. An account of the oc- 
casion is printed in the news- 
columns. Here follows a résumé 
of the ‘‘pieces,’’ written—outside 
the cataloguing paragraph—by 
Monsieur Casadésus himself, pre- 
ferring the third person, dear 
also to Henry Adams. 
USICAL INSTRUMENTS are 
adnurable objects! Since the 
fiute of Pan, a vegetable stem 
on the lips of the antique faun, 


up to the most recent jazz instruments— 


horned giants of a kind of sonorous 
chemistry—what an _ Infinitely varied 
scale of forms! More than those who 
raix their voices in the confusion of our 
life, these mcve us who are silenced 
forever: the ancient instruments, viols, 


‘cithers, lutes, theorbos, trompettes-ma- 


rines—their assembled names form a 
mysterious concert; what echoes, far-off 
sounds, shadows, rise at their evocation! 
The angels of primitive times rise up 
from their clouds of gold, the figures of 
Watteau pick up their guitars again, and 
all the past thrills, smiles, and sings. 
A collection of ancient instruments is 
something else than a curious assem- 
blage of playthings of other times. A noble 
and sensitive humanity expresses itself 
in the language of sounds. A little bit 
of the soul is always floating over the 
curves of the violins, at the mouth-holes 
of the flutes and of the oboes. 
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\that there was @ Whole world un: 
‘justly deserted, whose beauty ought to 
be charming living ears. Among the 


makers and dealers, if at any time one | 
suggested to him a new instrument, 


‘Smirkingly varnished, he was attracted 
by the dim sheen of a viola d’amore, by 
the reticent and attenuated luster of a 
treble viol. Strange little heads, Eros 
with bandaged eyes, perched upon these 
instruments, making of them fairy-like 
personages. ‘“‘\VWhat do you wish to do 


with these?” said the dealer to the cap- ‘ 


tivated young man: “One can no longer 
play upon them’’; but the Eros of the 
viola murmured “Do not believe it; I 
can sing if you wish’’; and one day Henri 
Casadésus took away with him one of 
these beautiful dumb violas. He searched 
a long time for the secret of its captive 
song, of the entanglement of its many 
metallic strings, of the complex mount 
ing of its sonorous fretwork. What 4 
reward when the instrument, gratefui 
and resuscitated, made its velvet ton® 
heard under his fingers! 

It was then that the idea came to him 
to form the Society of Ancient Instru- 
ments, which joined together, as though 
recalled to life, violas and harpsichords 
in a ravishing symphony, while the mas 
ters of music approved and praised, 
ln these accents the melodies of Rameau, 
of Lulli, of Bach, find again their color. 
The music of Monteverde, Mouret, Des- 
touches, sleeping under the dust of cen- 
turies, enchants anew attentive hearers. 
It was a revelation. The magician to 
whom one was indebted for it no longer 
resisted the call of the ivory flutes, the 
alurements of the cithers of preeious 
maple, of the garlanded dulcimers. His 
house, as in a tale of Hoffmann, became 
filled with serpents d’eglise, kettle. 
drums, bells, of the rarest specimens 
of the musical fauna. Thus was born 
the unique collection today given to the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in memory 
of its founder, Henry L. Higginson. 

The Society of Ancient Instruments, 
which was founded by Henri Casadésus 
is the realization of an idea which was 
dear to Camille Saint-Saens; for everyone 
knows how much the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries interested him.... 
It was toward 1896 that Henri Casadésus 
bought with his modest means the instru- 
ments the beauty of which may henceforth 
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industrialized or commercialized as 
at present, and if the collection can | 
‘inspire the public with some of the | 
enthusiasm and devotion of Henri 
Casadesus, it will contribute not! 
‘only to the joy that music brings, 
but to the honor of that devoted 
lover of music who iabored so might- 
ily that his fellows might enjoy with 
him—Henry L. Higginson. 
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“the collection. keeping back for better 


opportunities certain remarkable pieces, of 
which this serpent was one. In 1923 the 
sale of these last instruments took place in 
Paris. All the richest collectors and buy- 
ers were assembled. Henri Casadésus fol- 
lowed with dread the bidding. He was at 
this sale not only on his own account but 
also to purchase’ several instruments 
which the Duchess of Grammont had re- 
quested him to buy for her palazzo in 
Venice, 

At the moment when the Venetian 
serpent was put up at auction, Henri 
Casadésus, within his means, sought it to 
the utmost; but he was outbidden in such 
@ manner by a young American lady 
that he was obliged to renounce it. De- 
pressed, he went to the house of Madame 
de Grammont to carry her the instru 
ments which he had bought for her. 
There to his considerable surprise he 
saw the famous serpent in a glass case. | 
The duchess explained to him that one of 
her American friends had just made a 
present of it to her. She added that in 
spite of the decorative beauty of the in- 
strument, she found it a little difficult to 
include in the gollection which she 
wished to make. Henri Casadésus then 
proposed an exchange, which was im- 
mediately arranged and the serpent took, 
its place in his house beside the othe 
serpents which form a complete and rare 
collection. 

It was in Bresse (a French province 
adjoining Savoy) that Henri Casadésus 
found the vielle of the Enghteenth Cen 
tury—a primitive violin played with a 
wheel and handle—signed Melina, be- 
longing to a fiddler who for fifty years 
had played at the balls and the mar- 
riages of the district. This fiddler had 
received this vielle from his great-grand-: 
father. Upon the death of the heir, 
Henri Casadésus hastened to buy the 
veille, which is well preserved and play- 
able. The English horn was found in 
Munich, at a petty antiquarian’s, who de- 
livered it so dirty that it was a very 
long time afterward, as a result of thor- 
ough cleaning, that its origin was discov- 


‘ered. The ivory clarinet was known 
‘to Henri Casadésus for some years, he 
‘had noticed it at the house of the great 


collector, Tolbecque, and he bought it at 
the sale of Toibecque’s instruments at 
Niort. It is an exceedingly rare instru- 
ment. 

To particularize, catalogue-fashion, the 
Casadésus Collection comprises a viola. 
@amore of 1713 by Paulus of Munich; an 
English viola da gamba by Juan; a 
French bass-viol by Lejeune; a “Pocket- 
Violon” of 1612 by Vinatte; a tambourin, 
er long narrow drum, of 1764 by Tal- 


let th Italian, Swiss and Spanish cithers 


of the eighteenth century; mandolins, an 


“arch-lute,” a “lyre” and a “‘banjo”’ of the 
same period; the ‘“trompette marine” — 
aforesaid and: others; serpents for the — 


church and serpents for cavalry; horns; 
bag-pipe; bird-organ; timpanons; a “mu- 
sical-clock: a ‘‘monocorde,”’ a “‘mandole”’ 
—all of the eighteenth century and of 
French or Italian origin; accordions 
{rom the First Empire; eighteenth-cen- 
tury stands of bells; an assortment of 
drums of the same period or the First 
Empire; a flute by Stengel of Baireuth, a 
bass-trumpet by Guichard, a flute and a 
clarinet in ivory; bassoons of the eigh- 
teenth-century—one tenor; the English 
horn already mentioned and an Alpine 
horn; flutes, clarinets and fifes again; 
bag-pipes of Poitou; an ancient xylophone 
from Asia; sundry ‘‘exotic’’ instruments; 
an eighteenth-century oboe; eighteenth- 
century tuning-forks, bows and dampers; 
a clavecin of the-First Empire; a “Flute 
of Pan.”’ 

A book might be necessary to unfold 
all the researches, vicissitudes and dis- 
coveries of Henri Casadésus assembling 


these instruments. To enrich his collec: | 


tion with a remarkable piece, he spared 
neither time, travel nor money. Per- 
haps, as his friends urge, he will decide 


himself some day to write his memoirs, || 


giving to each instrument the curious or 
amusing history with which he associ 


ates it. But for the time the collection |j 


at Symphony Hall is the monument to 
his keen instinct, persevering will and 
inexhaustible patience. 


Amu Wohunes 


OF THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Programme 


Containing Mr. Philip Hale’s analytical and descriptive notes 


on all works performed during the season 


“A Musical Education in One Volume” 


*“‘Boston’s Remarkable Book 


of Knowledge’’ 


LAWRENCE GILMAN in the 
N.Y. Herald and Tribune 


Price $6.00 per volume 


plus carrying charges 


Address 


SYMPHONY HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘ane 46th season of the Boston Symphony Orchestra's concerts and the} 
third’ Season of Mr. Koussevitzky'’s reign came to an end last night. It is) 
customary after the last concert to review the season, not in detail, but to |, 


note some salient features. 


ee et. we | hie 
hose who feared that there would be a preponderance of compositions» 
by Russians were agreeably disappointed: “agreeably,” though some of us. 


| would’gladly have become acquainted with certain Russian composers How | 


: 


\ living whose works have been performed in other cities of the United States. ” 


There were reactionaries who found a Russian behind every foreign); 
‘namé! ‘On Nov. 19 the program comprised works by Tansman, Krasa, We- | 
|bern,,, Walton and Beethoven. To our amazement a subscriber asked us if - 
we could not persuade Mr. Kotissevitzky to give less Russian Music, at least | 
not awhole program of it. We said in answer that Mr. Koussevitzky was 
‘abundantly able to arrange his programs; that it would be impertinent to | 
suggest one. “You think that this program to which you object was all- | 
Russian? Tansman is a Pole; Krasa is a Czech; Webern is an Austrian; | 
‘Walton is an Englishman. Then there’s Beethoven. Alas, if is true that he | 
Introdiiced Russian themes in a set of string quartets; bul he did it in such 
‘@ wax. that no one would recognize them.” | i 

How. many Russians were represented last season? Borodin, Dukelsky. : 
Glazounov, Glinka, Moussorgsky, Prokofieff, Rimsky-Korsakov, Scriabin, | 
Stravinsky, Tchaikovsky: the Russian compositions were 17 ouv of 102. 


THe composers of the season, were numerically represented as follows; 
Beethoven, 10; Respighi, 7 (in consequence of his being a guest conductor) 1 
Wagener, 7; Brahms, 6; Prokofieff, 5 (his charming “Classical” symphony wee 
played twice); J. S. Bach, 3; Handel, 3; Mozart, 3; Sibelius, 3; Strauss, 3; 
Casella, 2; Scarlatti, 2; Schumann, 2 (his Symphony No. 1 was played 2 
twice); Stravinsky, 2; Tansman, 2; Weber, 2. About 40 were represented by | 


ne composition. 


The following composers were introduced for the first time pes these 
oncerts: Bartok, Dukelsky, Krasa, Langendoen (a member of the orchestra), 
Lazar, Scarlatti, Sessions, Steinert, Tommasini (as an orchestrator of Scar- | 
Natti’s Sonatas), Walton, Webern. . fare) 
| ‘Works performed for the first time anywhere were these: as | 

“Plivver 10,000”; Copland, Piano Concerto; Duselsky, Suite from - yi 
et Flére”; Lazar, Tziganes, Respighi, “Church Windows, Roussel, Sul 4 in | 
: major; Sessions, Symphony; Steinert, Southern Night; Tansmati, Syin- : 
phony: nine in all. | . | 4 
Twenty-five compositions besides those just named were played a ~~ 

on for’ the first time. They were by Bartok, Casella, De Falla, Delius, 


U3 ishi. Rimsky- | 
linka . Krasa, Milhaud, Mozart, Prokofieff, Respighi, ay 
oo egypt Webern, Vaughan Will- - 


iXorsakov, Scarlatti, Sibelius, Tansman, Walton, 
hams, °° 

4 And /five compositions which had : 
eard. for the first time by the Symphony audiences. 


a 
a ee 


| The. soloists were Mme. Respighi, soprano; Mme. Landowska, harp- 
sichordist; Messrs. Stratton, tenor; Burgin, violinist; Bedetti, violoncellist, 
and the pianists Copland, Cortot, Gieseking, Milhaud, Respighi, Rosenthal; 
sleven in all. . 


, The American composers represented were Messrs. Chadwick, Converse, 
Sopland, Hill, Loeffler, Sessions, Steinert. 


-_ 


ot.all of the unfamiliar compositions gave pleasure to the subscribers. 


a eae 
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. ET, eyeercagr ver er care 


been previously played here were : 
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é Falla’s Concerto was unanimously regarded ‘as poor, dull stuff. The great 
majority did not accept Copland’s piano concerto, Respighi’s piano concert, 
Webern’s Five Pieces. There were other works that excited controversy, as 
those by Krasa and Sessions. Nor is it to be supposed that a conductor 

i vouches enthusiastically for every contemporaneous work he introduces; but 
any conductor worthy the name, who has in mind the duty to let his audi-; 
ences know what is now going on in the musical world, will introduce, care- 
less 6f-applause or groans that may, follow a performance, works that have} 

J attracted attention and excited discussion elsewhere. 

There are honest, God-fearing men and women in the audiences of 
Symphony hall who really believe that music stopped at the death of 
Johannes Brahms. (Of course local composers should be heard indul- 
gently, especially when they walk in the good old beaten path. If, knowing 

that music is not now flowing into the old moulds, they wander from this 

“path, they are courteously applauded, but are after the concert subjects for 
earnest prayer: that they may see the error of their ways and repent hbe- 
fore it is too late.) . 


The season of 1926-27 was a brilliant one. To speak of Mr. Koussevitzky’s } 
‘ iany memorable interpretations, some of them extraordinarily eloquent, 
i would be merely to rewrite what has been said in The Herald during the 
‘season. It mattered not whether the music were by Bach or Strauss, Handel | 
lor Tchaikovsky, Chadwick or Prokofieff, Mr. Koussevitzky as the interpreter | 
jwas thrice admirable. Boston may well exult in the fact that his contract} 
thas been extended: for his earnest purpose is not only to maintain and en-/} 
jlargé the fame of the orchestra which is now incomparable for plasticity 


} and euphony, but to make this city once more a musical centre, if the plans 
‘that ‘he has in mind will find generous support. t 
; Se BAY © NERIOI TY eee eee , : 
i While the orchestra was the supreme soloist, there were solo perform- } 
lances by Messrs. Gieseking, Bedetti and Burgin, that added interest to the | 
‘concerts in which they displayed their art. It is impossible to refrain from | 
| mentioning the exquisite performance by Mr. Gieseking of Mozart's piano 
‘eoncerto on Jan. 14, with Mr. Casella sharing the glory by his masterly con-; 
ducting of the orchestral accompaniment. 


| The choral concert of March 4 was a disappointment on account of the! 
inadequacy of the chorus; nor was it prudent to take this chorus to New, 


York, let alone the cost of transportation. ie 


meee + ee - 
, 


The Beethoven Festival was well planned with one exception: the in-/ 
clusion of a concert devoted to chamber music, which is not heard to ad- 
-vantage in Symphony hall; nor did the performance of this Music justify 
the inclusion. The orchestra deserved an evening’s rest, but it would have! 
been wiser to let that evening pass without a tribute to Beethoven. Of the’ 
solo singers engaged for the Mass in D and the 9th symphony only Mr. 
Davies -was fully competent... That Miss Austral, the soprano, was unable | 
‘to fill her engagement, was a disappointment. It is true that the demands } 
"made on the singers by Beethoven are exorbitant. The chorus was un-}: 
‘daunted, valiant. 7 


sninenneenniceetntiadlasippiciiatpieienaiuess } 
Let it be said in conclusion that the introduction of many unfamiliar | 
‘compositions is necessary to the musical knowledge of the community. If) 
-some of them excite disapproval, even anger, this is as it should be. With-|; 
lout dissent, there is stagnation; an attitude of smug complacency; a folding 
Jof the hands for slumber, except when they are raised to applaud something’; 
that has for 50 years been regarded as orthodox and respectable. P, H. | 
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Sa MP Hon. Y BAL £ 


Forty-second Season of the 


rw rs 


Monday, May 2, at 8.15 


OPENING NIGHT 


Orchestra of Symphony Players 
ALFREDO CASELLA, Conductor 


PROGRAMME 
1. PRELUDE to “Carmen” Bizet 


2. TWO MARCHES . . , Schubert 


(Arranged for Orchestra by ALFREDO CASELLA) 
(First performance in America) 


“FOUNTAINS OF ROME,” Symphonic Poem .  Respighi 


I. The Fountains of Valle Giulia at Dawn. 
II. The Triton Fountain at Morn. 
III. The Fountain of Trevi at Midday. 
IV. The Villa Medici Fountains at Sunset. 


PRELUDE to “The Mastersingers of Nuremberg” Wagner 


OVERTURE to “Cinderella’”’ Rossini 


ALFREDO CASELLA THREE DANCES from “Othello” . Verdi 


Both as composer and as conductor, Alfredo Casella is not unfamiliar to Boston. He came to America (First performance in America) 
in 1921 and again in 1923, when he gave piano recitals, and presided as guest conductor of several orchestras, P 4 
lincluding the Boston Symphony Orchestra. On that occasion he conducted his “Italia,” long a favorite ITALIA” Rhapsody . Casella 
fat the Pops and his “Convent on the Water.” | 


| Casella was again guest conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in the week of February 13 last, 
conducting among other scores, his ‘“‘Partita,” and his Suite from “La Giara,’”’ the Ballet which was mounted Shi] 
‘with much success at the Metropolitan Opera House last spring. INDIAN WAR DANCE ; ilton 


Casella was born in Turin in 1883, of notably musical parents, and began to study piano at the age of | ieee 
‘four. His aptitude as a small boy for chemistry and electricity was such that a scientific vocation was con- VALSE TRISTE P Sibelius 
‘templated for him. At twelve, however, he definitely dedicated himself to music. He entered the Paris | 
»Conservatory, where after studying the piano under Diémer, he took the First Prize in 1899. His master | 


jin composition was Fauré. SPANISH CAPRICE : Rimsky-Korsakov 


In Rome in 1916, he founded the “Society of Modern Music” and a similar society in 1923 together with 
d’Annunzio and Malipiero. Through these, concerts were given in Italy, France, and England. He was 
music critic for the “Homme Libre”’ i Ars Nova” in Rome, dedicated to 
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in Paris, and founded a periodical “ ‘ 

the cause of music. In several concert tours, Casella conducted such orchestras as the Colonne, Lamoureux, 

and Philharmonic in Paris; Mengelberg’s ‘“‘Concertgebow” in Amsterdam, the Orchestra of the St. Cecilia 

Society in Rome, etc. In America, Casella has conducted the Orchestras of Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, 

Minneapolis, Cincinnati, and Cleveland. His qualities as piano virtuoso are well known on both continents 

“toe innumerable orchestral appearances and recitals. ‘Lhese tacts attest the brilliance and versatility ob 
asella’s geniu , ) 


ee 


Seats now on sale for opening night 
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ALFREDO CASELLA 


Both as composer and as conductor, Alfredo Casella is not unfamiliar to Boston. He came to America 
in 1921 and again in 1923, when he gave piano recitals, and presided as guest conductor of several orchestras, 
including the Boston Symphony Orchestra. On that occasion he conducted his “Italia,” long a favorite 
at the Pops and his ‘Convent on the Water.” 


Casella was again guest conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in the week ot February 13 last, 
conducting among other scores, his ‘“‘Partita,’’ and his Suite from “La Giara,”’ the Ballet which was mounted 
with much success at the Metropolitan Opera House last spring. 


Casella was born in Turin in 1883, of notably musical parents, and began to study piano at the age of 
four. His aptitude as a small boy for chemistry and electricity was such that a scientific vocation was con- 
templated for him. At twelve, however, he definitely dedicated himself to music. He entered the Paris 
Conservatory, where after studying the piano under Diémer, he took the First Prize in 1899, His master 
in composition was Fauré. 


In Rome in 1916, he founded the “Society of Modern Music” and a similar society in 1923 together with 
d’Annunzio and Malipiero. Through these, concerts were given in Italy, France, and England. | He wi 
music critic for the ‘‘Homme Libre” in Paris, and founded a periodical ‘Ars Nova” in Rome, dedicated to 
the cause of music. In several concert tours, Casella conducted such orchestras as the Colonne, Lamoureux, 
and Philharmonic in Paris; Mengelberg’s ‘‘Concertgebow” in Amsterdam, the Orchestra of the st. Ce lia 

In America, Casella has conducted the Orchestras of Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit 

and Cleveland Hic qualities ac piano virtuoso are well known on both continent 5 

erable orchestral appearances and recitals. These facts attest the brilliance and versatility 0! 
Casella’s genius. 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Forty-second Season of the 


POPS 


Monday, May 2, at 8.15 


OPENIN ¢« IGHT 


Orchestra of Symphony Players 


ALFREDO CASELLA, Conductor 


PROGRAMA 
PRELUDE 


Kizet 


LPWO MARCHES 


(Arranged for Orchest 


Schubert 


hirst peri rma! 


"FOUNTAINS OF ROMIEC.’’ Symphont 


[ The fountains Ol Vall Crlulia 
Il. The Triton Fountain at 
[It. The Fountain of Trevi at ! 
IV. The Villa Medici Fountains 


PRELUDE to ‘The Mastersingers of Nurem 


OVERTURE to 


THREE DAN KS from NCO Verd] 


' 
First performance in 


“TTALIA” Rhapsody | | Casella 


INDIAN WAR DANCI | Skilton 
VALSE CRIS | ; Sibelius 


SPANISH CAPRI 2 ; ky-Korsako\y 


Seats now on sale for opening night 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


FORTY-SEVENTH SEASON (1927-1928) OF THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


24 Friday Afternoon Concerts 


24 Saturday Evening Concerts 


RENEWAL CARDS HAVE BEEN MAILED TO 
ALL FRIDAY AND SATURDAY SUBSCRIBERS. 
IF ANY SUBSCRIBER HAS NOT RECEIVED HIS 
NOTICE, HE IS REQUESTED TO APPLY AT 
THE SUBSCRIPTION OFFICE. | 


Please note that the option for renewal expires May | 


W. H. BRENNAN, Manager, 


Symphony Hall, Boston. 


SYMPHONY HALL 


FORTY-SEVENTH SEASON 1927-1928 


24 FRIDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
24 SATURDAY EVENING CONCERTS 
5 MONDAY EVENING CONCERTS 
5 TUESDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


BY 


- THE BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


(107 MUSICIANS) 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


Applications are now being received for each of the four 
series. Patrons of the Pops who may be interested are 


invited to inquire regarding the winter season. 


The subscription office is open from nine to five o'clock and 
also in the evenings during the Pop Concerts. 


(Payment for season tickets is not due until next autumn.) 
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